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CIVIL  SERVICE. 


March  9, 1898.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Peitchard,  from  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrench- 
ment, submitted  the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  Senate  Res.  No.  18.] 

The  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  following  resolution  of  the  Senate — 

Rc$olv*d,  That  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  directed  to  examine  and  report  to  the  Senate  if  Doctor  W.  S.  White,  William 
Holmes.  John  Zeller,  Mary  A.  Dalton,  and  Mary  Fly  on,  or  auy  of  them,  were  dis- 
missed from  their  positions  as  microscopists  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
South  Omaha,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and,  if  so,  for  what  reason  or  reasons;  and 
if  for  a  political  reason  or  reasons,  whether  the  dismissal  was  justified  under  the  law 
governing  the  civil  service,  and  what  authority  or  jurisdiction  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  have  to  correct  such  an  abuse  of  power,  and  if  they  have  taken  any 
steps  to  do  so,  and  whether  they  have  the  necessary  force  and  means  at  their  disposal 
to  make  a  thorough  and  prompt  investigation ;  and,  further,  to  examine  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  creating  the  Civil  Servioe  Commission  and  report  whether  the  same 
should  be  continued,  amended,  or  repealed — 

submit  the  following  report :  The  committee  have  made  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  civil  service  of  the  Government,  and  have  held  extensive  hear- 
ings, during  which  the  entire  ground  mentioned  in  the  resolution  was 
covered. 

The  Executive  order  of  May  6, 1896,  virtually  completed  the  extension 
of  the  classified  service.  With  the  exception  of  those  offices  to  which 
appointments  are  made  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  comparatively  few  places  above  the  grade  of 
laborers  are  not  now  in  the  classified  service.  One  President  after 
another  has  undertaken  to  limit  his  own  power  of  appointment  and 
removal  and  to  substitute  for  his  own  will  and  that  of  his  advisers  a 
system  whereby  the  fitness  of  the  applicant,  as  certified  by  an  inde- 
pendent commission,  has  been  exchanged  for  arbitrary  appointment. 
Also,  removal  from  office  has  been  limited  to  cases  of  inefficiency. 

The  order  of  May  6, 1896,  placed  in  the  classified  service  more  than 
31,000  places,  the  great  majority  of  which  had  been  filled  by  persons  of 
the  political  party  at  that  time  in  power.  Many  of  these  persons  were 
more  or  less  incompetent.  They  had  not  been  admitted  through  exam- 
ination, and  naturally  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  these  people  should 
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not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  classified  service.  The  insistence  on  the 
apportionment  of  appointments  among  the  States  and  the  prompt 
removal  of  inefficient  clerks  and  other  employees  will  do  much  to  remedy 
this  evil. 

The  question  before  the  committee  now  is  as  to  whether  preseht 
classification  is  too  extensive  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

If  such  shall  be  found  to  be  the  case,  two  further  questions  arise: 
First,  whether  some  of  the  places  now  classified  should  not  be  excluded; 
and,  secondly,  whether  the  Executive  has  the  power,  independent  of 
additional  legislation,  to  make  the  exceptions  that  may  be  needed. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  present  conditions  relative  to 
appointments  to  the  civil  service,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion — 

First,  that  the  Executive  has  tlie  power  to  make  such  modifications  as 
may  be  found  advisable,  and  therefore  no  legislation  is  needed. 

Secondly,  the  committee  is  agreed  that  the  classification  has  been  too 
extensive,  and  that  certain  places  that  have  been  classified  should  be 
excluded  from  classification,  so  that  appointments  may  be  made  to  theni, 
not  through  examination,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  the  department 
or  bureau. 

The  committee,  therefore,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  President  should 
make  certain  modifications  in  the  existing  civil-service  rules  and  should 
restore  to  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  heads  of  bureaus  the 
appointment  of  certain  classes  of  officials.  The  committee,  however, 
recognizes  that  its  province  in  the  matter  is  purely  advisory,  since  it 
has  no  legislation  to  propose. 

In  making  these  recommendations  the  committee  is  acting  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus,  based  on  their 
experience,  and  also  upon  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  and 
who  are  in  a  position  to  make  their  opinions  and  their  advice  valuable. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  committee  recommend  that  deputy  collectors  in  the  Internal- 
Revenue  Service  be  excluded  from  the  classified  service.  These  offi- 
cials occupy  toward  the  collectors  under  whom  they  serve  places  of 
peculiar  responsibility ;  usually  separated  from  their  chiefs  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  not  come  under  their  immediate  supervision.  In  fact, 
within  the  territory  assigned  to  them  by  the  collector,  they  have  all  the 
authority  that  he  has,  and  he  is  directly  responsible  for  their  actions. 
If  a  deputy  commits  a  tort,  the  collector  is  responsible;  if  a  deputy 
embezzles,  it  is  the  collector  who  is  liable  to  the  Government.  More- 
over, the  term  of  the  deputy  expires  with  that  of  the  collector.  Section 
3148  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  explicit  in  fixing  the  mutual  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  the  collectors  and  deputy  collectors;  the  statute 
recognizes  the  personal  relations  that  exist  between  the  two,  and  these 
relations  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  collector  is  under  the  strongest 
obligation  to  appoint  men  who  are  at  once  capable  and  responsible,  and 
he  should  not  be  held  personally  accountable  for  the  actions  of  agents 
whom  he  has  no  choice  in  selecting. 

The  committee  would  advise  also  that  the  position  of  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  be  excluded  from  the  classified  service. 
It  often  happens  that  the  Deputy  Commissioner  is  called  upon  to  act  as 
Commissioner,  and  even  when  he  is  not  so  acting  his  duties  are  more 
largely  executive  than  clerical,  and  therefore  he  should  be  outside  the 
classified  service. 

Also  internal-revenue  agents,  who  are  made  by  section  3152  of  the 
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Revised  Statutes  employees  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
and  of  him  alone,  should  be  excluded  from  the  classified  service,  if, 
indeed,  they  have  ever  been  classified,  on  which  point  there  seems  to 
be  some  question.  These  employees  come  under  the  head  of  temporary 
appointments,  and  should  not  be  classified.  Likewise  those  storekeep- 
ers and  gangers  who  are  paid  $3  a  day  or  less,  and  who  are  in  most 
instances  employed  temporarily,  should  not  be  classified. 

The  committee  adopts  the  recommendations  of  Secretary  Gage  con- 
tained in  a  communication  to  the  Senate  dated  January  4,  1898,  in 
which  he  suggests  that  certain  employees  in  the  Light-House  Service 
be  excluded  from  the  classified  service;  also,  that  the  position  of  pay- 
master in  the  New  York  custom-house  and  the  position  of  shipping 
commissioner  at  the  various  ports  be  excluded.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  local  inspectors  of  hulls  and  of  boilers. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  the  committee  that  the  character 
of  the  custodian  service  has  not  been  improved  by  classification;  it  is 
therefore  recommended  that  all  positions  in  the  custodian  force,  includ- 
ing elevator  conductors,  firemen,  janitors,  dynamo  tenders,  and  em- 
ployees of  a  similar  character,  be  excluded  from  the  classified  service. 
Not  a  little  of  the  friction  that  has  occurred  in  the  administration 
of  the  civil-service  law  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  messengers, 
cnstodians  of  public  buildings,  and  the  like  has  arisen  by  reason  of 
erroneous  or  hasty  classifications  made  by  the  heads  of  departments 
and  bureaus,  and  is  not  due  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Assistant  attorneys  and  special  agents  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  be  excluded  from  the  classified  service.  Deputy  marshals  should 
not  be  classified,  for  the  same  reasons  that  obtain  in  the  case  of  deputy 
collectors- of  internal  revenue.  Assistant  district  attorneys  have  not 
been  classified,  and  should  not  be. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

The  committee  have  carefully  considered  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  suggest  that  the  following-named  places 
in  that  Department  be  excluded  from  the  classified  service: 

Office  of  the  Secretary : 

The  chief  cle$k  of  the  Department. 

The  special  land  inspectors. 
Office  of  the  First  Assistant  Secretary : 

1  clerk  to  act  as  private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary : 

1  clerk  to  act  as  private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals,  attorneys. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department: 

1  clerk  to  act  as  private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk. 

The  assistant  attorneys  of  the  office. 
The  General  Land  Office : 

1  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau. 

1  clerk  to  aet  as  private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk. 

1  depositary  to  the  Commissioner,  acting  as  receiver  of  public  moneys;  a  bonded 
officer. 

Inspectors  of  surveyors-general  in  district  land  offices. 

Special  agents  for  examination  of  surveys. 

Special  agents,  unspecified  service,  but  assigned  to  depredations  on  public  tim- 
ber, protecting  public  lands  and  swamp  lands,  etc.,  varying  in  number 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  service. 
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The  General  Land  Office—Continued. 

Law  examiners  and  law  clerks  (2  of  each  grade). 

Inspectors  of  coal  mines  in  the  Territories  (Presidential  appointments  not  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  but  included  in  the  classified  service). 

Clerks  employed  temporarily  in  and  contest  clerks  in  local  land  offices ;  paid 
from  special  deposits,  not  Government  funds. 

Clerks  employed  temporarily  in  and  per  diem  clerks  in  the  offices  of  the  surveyors- 
general;  paid  from  special  deposits,  not  Government  funds. 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs : 

1  clerk  to  act  as  private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk. 

Special  Indian  agents. 

Special  agents  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty. 

All  special  commissioners  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever. 

Supervisors  of  Indian  schools. 

Examiners  of  Indian  timber  lands. 

Engineers  to  make  surveys  of  reservation  boundary  lines  and  surveyors  at  Indian 
agencies. 

Superintendents  of  warehouses,  irrigation,  and  logging. 

Head  clerk  at  each  Indian  agency  to  act  as  agent  during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  agent  proper. 

All  agency  employees  of  a  subordinate  character,  such  as  farmer,  assistant 
farmer,  blacksmiths,  shoemaker*,  tailors,  butchers,  herders,  harness  makers, 
storekeepers,  millers,  wheelwrights,  nurserymen,  painters,  carpenters,  team- 
sters, and  similar  positions,  requiring  knowledge  of  trades  and  manual  skill, 
but  not  much  education. 

Indian   school  employees,  such  as   cooks,  laundress,  seamstress,  watchmen, 
bakers,  nurses,  janitors,  tinners,  dairymen,  firemen,  shoe  and  harness  mak- 
ers, and  other  occupations  similar  in  character,  requiring  no  great  educa- 
tional qualifications. 
Pension  Office: 

I  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau. 

I  clerk  to  act  as  private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk. 

The  medical  referee  of  the  Bureau. 

Special  examiners  to  investigate  fraudulent  and  other  pension  claims. 
Pension  agency  service : 

1  chief  clerk  at  each  agency. 

1  clerk  at  each  agency  designated  to  sign  checks  for  the  agent  and  act  as  confi- 
dential clerk. 
Education  Office : 

The  Alaska  school  service:  Employment  therein  is  temporary  in  character;  dif- 
ficulty has  been  experienced  in  filling  positions,  owing  to  great  distance  to 
the  schools  and  their  comparative  isolation,  etc. 
The  Patent  Office: 

1  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau;  a  bonded  officer. 

1  clerk  to  act  as  private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk. 

The  financial  clerk;  a  bonded  officer. 

1  skilled  laborer;  a  mechanic  of  sufficient  skill  to  enable  him  to  assist  in  taking 
care  of  and  repairing  models,  etc. 

1  messenger  and  property  clerk;  in  charge  of  the  laboring  force  and  of  such 
property  as  it  is  necessary  to  store,  clean,  or  renew  from  time  to  time. 
The  Geological  Survey: 

Printers'  assistants;  boys  employed  at  a  nominal  compensation. 
Miscellaneous : 

The  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  places,  the  committee  suggest  that 
the  local  boards  of  medical  pension  examiners  and  chief  clerks  in  the 
offices  of  the  surveyors-general  should  not  be  classified. 

PRIVATE  SECRETARIES. 

In  several  of  the  departments  there  are  assistant  secretaries  and 
bureau  chiefs  whose  offices  are  only  less  important  than  is  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  himself.  Each  of  these  assistant  secretaries  or  bureau 
chiefs  should  have  the  right  to  appoint,  at  his  own  discretion,  a  private 
secretary  who  is  personally  agreeable  to  him,  and  in  whom  he  can  repose 
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a  personal  confidence.  The  committee  appreciate  the  fact  that  private 
secretaries  were  placed  in  the  classified  service  because  of  an  abuse. 
Officials  appointed  private  secretaries  without  ever  seeing  the  men 
appointed,  either  before  or  after  the  appointment.  But  this  abuse 
can  readily  be  corrected.  The  removal  of  actual  private  secretaries 
from  the  classified  list  will  add  very  much  to  the  smoothness  of  adminis- 
tering the  civil  service  laws. 

CHIEF  CLERKS  AND  SPECIAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  chief  clerks  and  chiefs  of  divisions  of  the  various  departments, 
who  must  of  necessity  sustain  very  close  relations  with  the  heads  of 
the  respective  departments  in  the  matter  of  carrying  out  their  policies, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  persons  thus  selected  will  have  had  experience  in  executive 
work  in  some  portion  of  the  Government  service.  There  is  less  danger 
from  a  personal  appointment  to  an  office  of  this  kind  than  there  is  dan- 
ger of  securing  through  the  civil  service  men  who  are  more  inclined  to 
observe  the  minutise  of  the  office  than  they  are  to  render  prompt  and 
efficient  service  in  carryiug  out  the  plans  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Post-Office  Department  the  postal-card,  postage-stamp,  and 
stamped -envelope  agents,  the  post-office  inspectors;  also  special  agents 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Interior  Departments  sent  out  to  make  special 
investigations  or  to  perform  similar  executive  work,  should  be  appointed 
by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  who  alone  would  know  the  particular 
personal  qualities  that  they  desire  in  such  employees.  These  officers 
should  be  responsible  for  their  places  as  well  as  for  their  work  to  the 
head  of  the  department.  The  State  statisticians  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  may  also  properly  be  excluded. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  Navy  Department  the  committee  believe  with  the  Secretary 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have  competitive  examinations  held  by  a  board 
of  naval  officers  for  the  appointment  of  certain  employees  at  navy -yards 
(other  than  clerks,  messengers,  and  watchmen)  whom  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  does  not  have  on  its  eligible  list,  or  whom  the  commission 
is  unable  to  supply  without  unreasonable  delay.  And  in  general,  where 
the  commission  has  not  on  its  eligible  lists  men  fitted  for  technical  posi- 
tions in  any  department,  the  head  of  the  department  should  have 
the  liberty  to  make  such  selections  for  the  particular  work  as  he  may 
see  fit.  Moreover,  names  on  the  eligible  lists  should  remain  for  at 
least  three  years,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  expense  of  repeated 
re-examinations. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  classification  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  was  not  authorized  by  law.  The  civil-service  law  was 
enacted  January  16, 1883,  and  on  January  12, 1895,  sections  44,  45,  48, 
and  49,  of  chapter  23  of  the  Supplement  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  volume  2,  were  enacted  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Public  Printer  of  a  chief  clerk,  a  foreman  of  printing,  and  a  fore- 
man of  binding.  It  was  also  made  the  duty  of  the  Public  Printer  to 
employ  workmen  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  respective  branches  of 
industry,  as  shown  by  a  trial  of  their  skill  under  his  direction;  also  5 
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clerks,  whose  salaries  were  fixed  in  the  law.  Farther,  the  Public 
Printer  was  authorized  to  employ  at  a  rate  of  wages  to  be  fixed  by  him- 
self in  the  interest  of  the  Government,  proof  readers,  laborers,  and  such 
other  hands  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  for 
public  printing  and  binding  authorized  by  law.  He  was  limited  to  the 
employment  of  the  hands  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  work. 
This  law,  by  implication,  repealed  those,  provisions  in  the  civil-service 
law  which  would  authorize  the  President  to  classify  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

However,  the  Government  Printing  Office  has  been  classified ;  and  if 
it  shall  be  held  that  the  classification  as  already  made  was  justified  by 
the  terms  of  the  civil-service  law,  the  tact  still  remains  that  certain 
persons  are  now  in  the  classified  service  whose  positions  should  not 
have  been  classified.  This  class  is  made  up  of  persons  in  what  is  known 
as  the  first  group — the  skilled  laborers — and  includes — 

First  group  (all  skilled  laborers). — Assistant  doorkeepers,  boxers,  captains  of  watch, 
eharge  of  charwomen,  charge  of  counting  room,  charge  of  delivery  room,  charge  of 
glue  room,  charge  of  gold  sweepings,  charge  of  helpers,  charge  of  numbering,  charge 
of  piece  sewers,  charge  of  sewing  machines,  charge  of  stitching  machines,  charge 
of  warehouse,  counters,  directresses,  doorkeepers,  examiners,  feeders,  firemen,  floor 
hands  (not  mechanics),  folders,  gold  workers,  helpers,  hoisters,  hydraulic  pressmen, 
knife  grinders,  leather  cutters,  leather  parers,  messengers,  nnmberers,  operators, 
paper  cutters,  perforators,  sawyers,  sewers,  stablemen,  telephone  operator,  wagon 
master,  wagon  messengers,  watchmen,  yard  master. 

It  may  be  that  in  this  group  there  are  certain  persons  who  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  skilled  laborers,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  places 
call  for  unskilled  labor,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  this  group 
should  be  rearranged  and  all  places  now  included  in  it  that  do  not 
require  a  distinct  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  person  employed 
should  be  excluded.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  where  places 
have  been  improperly  classified  it  is  clearly  within  the  power  of  the 
President  to  order  such  a  reclassification  as  will  conform  to  the  law. 

In  both  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  the  rule  of  apportionment  of  appointments  among  the 
States  does  not  prevail.  If  the  Government  Printing  Office  shall 
remain  in  the  classified  service,  then  every  means  possible  should  be 
taken  to  apportion  the  appointments  among  the  various  States  and  to 
reduce  as  much  as  possible  the. temporary  appointments  now  made 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

EXCEPTIONS  DO  NOT  INTERFERE  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLE. 

The  exceptions  recommended  by  the  committee  do  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  principle  of  regulating  the  appointments  to  the  clas- 
sified service,  but  merely  take  from  the  classified  lists  those  persons 
whose  relations  to  their  chiefs  are  either  of  a  fiduciary  or  of  an  execu- 
tive nature,  the  principle  being  that  where  an  official  has  to  impose 
peculiar  confidence  either  in  the  honesty  or  the  executive  ability  of  an 
officer  the  selection  of  that  officer  should  be  with  the  person  who  is 
directly  responsible  for  his  acts. 

REMOVALS. 

The  recent  order  of  the  Presidentln  regard  to  removals  seems  to  have 
been  interpreted  more  narrowly  than  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
the  order  justifies.  While  the  power  of  appointment  to  the  civil  service 
may  well  be  regulated  so  as  to  open  the  service  impartially  to  all  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  under'  suitable  restrictions,  the  power  of 
removal  should  be  very  broad.  Where  a  clerk  is  deemed  by  his  imme- 
diate superior  to  be  inefficient,  it  is  clearly  in  the  line  of  public  policy 
that  that  clerk  should  be  discharged,  and  there  should  be  no  impedi- 
ments placed  in  the  way  of  such  a  discharge  except  such  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  justice  to  the  person  removed.  That  is  to  say,  the 
person  removed  for  inefficiency  should  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the 
head  of  the  department,  but  when  that  appeal  has  been  decided  all 
recourse  ou  the  part  of  the  person  discharged  should  end.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  efficiency  of  a  bureau  or  a  department  be  maintained.  So 
long  as  a  person  is  not  discharged  for  political  or  religious  reasons  the 
action  of  a  head  of  a  department  should  not  be  questioned.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  this  position  should  be  taken  firmly  by  all  heads 
of  departments,  for  it  is  clearly  in  line  with  both  the  civil-service  law 
and  the  recent  order  of  the  President  covering  such  cases. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  change  existing  regulations,  so  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  and 
under  the  rale  three  names  are  certified  as  eligible  for  such  vacancy, 
the  three  names  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  local  officer  in  charge  of  the 
office  where  such  vacancy  exists,  and  such  local  officer  shall  designate 
the  person  to  be  selected  for  such  vacancy,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
bead  of  the  Department  having  jurisdiction  of  such  office. 

J.  O.  Peitohard. 

S.  B.  Elkins. 

Justin  8.  Morrill. 


The  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment,  under  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  have  made  an  extensive  and  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  civil  service  of  the  Government,  and  into  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  appointment  by  competitive  examination.    They  have  examined 
many  witnesses  and  taken  a  mass  of  testimony,  which  will  accompany 
their  report.     Much  of  this  testimony  is  trivial,  relates  only  to  indi- 
vidual grievances,  and  throws  no  light  upon  the  general  working  of  the 
civil  service.    A  smaller  portion  is  of  real  value  and  deserves  to  be 
read  in  its  entirety  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
Government,  and  who  desire  to  understand  the  present  system  ot 
selection  and  appointment,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  commission,  which 
has  been  faithful  and  honest,  and  which  is  described  at  length  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Procter.    It  does  not  seem  to  the  committee  either 
necessary  or  desirable  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  all  this  testimony,  or  to 
encumber  their  report  with  long  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  different 
witnesses.    To  the  committee  it  appears  best  merely  to  state  briefly  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  have  been  led  by  their  investigations. 

The  first  of  these  conclusions  is  that  no  legislation  is  required  in 
regard  to  the  civil  service.  Under  the  law  of  1883  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  ample  authority  to  extend  or  modify,  by  rules  pro- 
mulgated for  that  purpose,  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  determine  the  classes  of  persons 
in  the  Government  employment  to  be  selected  and  governed  by  these 
rules.  If  changes  in  rules  or  classifications  are  needed  in  any  direction, 
they  can  be  made  by  the  President,  and  they  should  be  intrusted  to 
him  in  conformity  with  the  sound  policy  embodied  in  the  law  of  1883. 
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Therefore,  as  the  committee  do  not  intend  to  propose  any  legislation, 
the  suggestions  which  they  desire  to  make  are  simply  suggestions,  and 
nothing  more,  submitted  to  the  President,  to  whom  full  power  to  make 
all  regulations  for  the  civil  service  under  the  system  of  competitive 
examination  has  already  been  wisely  given  by  law. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations,  it  seems  to  the  committee  that  it 
would  be  well  that  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue  should  not  be 
included  within  the  classified  service.  Under  the  laws  governing  the 
Internal-Revenue  Service  deputy  collectors  occupy  a  confidential  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  collector,  who  is  a  bonded  officer  and  pecuni- 
arily responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  deputies.  To  compel  a  collector  to 
take  deputies  in  whose  selection  he  has  no  voice,  and  then  make  him 
responsible  for  their  acts  and  pecuniarily  liable  for  any  defalcation  or 
loss  of  money  by  them,  seems  obviously  unjust.  Until  the  position  and 
official  duties  of  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue  are  altered  by 
law  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  put  them  in  the  classified  service 
and  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as  other  persons  employed  by  the 
Government  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  collection  of  money. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  for  any  further  exclusions  in  the  Internal- 
Revenue  Service.  Storekeepers,  gangers,  aud  revenue  agents  should 
be  kept  within  the  classified  service. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  same  objection  applies  to  the 
inclusion  within  the  classified  service  of  deputy  collectors  of  customs 
who  are  charged  with  the  collection  of  money  as  to  deputy  collectors 
of  internal  revenue.  The  collector  of  the  port  is  responsible  in  such 
instances,  aud  as  he  is  pecuniarily  responsible  for  these  officers  he 
ought  to  have  the  right  of  selection. 

Private  secretaries,  for  whom  as  such  appropriation  is  made  by  law, 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  classified  service.  No  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, custom-house,  or  post-office  ought  to  be  compelled  to  take,  in  the 
closely  confidential  capacity  of  a  private  secretary,  any  person  not  of 
his  own  selection.  At  the  same  time,  this  exclusion,  if  made,  ought 
to  be  carefully  guarded  and  confined  strictly  to  private  secretaries 
provided  for  as  such  by  law.  No  opportunity  should  be  given  for 
admitting  a  person  nominally  as  private  secretary  and  then  assigning 
him  to  other  duties  aud  placing  him  in  the  classified  service  without 
examination. 

The  law  officers  of  the  Government,  by  which  are  intended  assistant 
district  attorneys  and  deputy  marshals,  should  not  be  put  in  the  classi- 
fied service.  All  law  officers  of  the  Government  are,  in  their  nature, 
political  appointments,  because  they  may  be  at  any  time  called  upon 
to  carry  out  and  defend  the  policy  of  the  Administration  for  the  time 
being,  and  they  should  be  in  political  sympathy  with  the  Administra- 
tion which  appoints  them.  The  political  character  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  State  is  universally  recognized  under  all  governments. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  committee  see  no  reasons  for  making  any 
exclusions  from  the  service  as  now  classified.  In  some  departments  of 
the  Government  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  unskilled  labor 
has  been  classified  as  skilled  labor.  If  they  are  right  in  this  opinion, 
these  errors  of  classification  should  be  corrected,  for  it  is  against  the 
law  to  classify  unskilled  labor. 

The  committee  further  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  change  existing  regulations  so  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  and 
under  the  rule  three  names  are  certified  as  eligible  for  such  vacancy 
the  three  names  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  local  officer  in  charge  of  the 
office  where  such  vacancy  exists,  and  such  local  officer  shall  designate 
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the  person  to  bo  selected  for  such  vacancy,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
head  of  the  department  having  jurisdiction  of  such  office. 

In  the  Pension  Office  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  complete 
revision  of  the  system  of  local  examining  boards  is  necessary.  As  it 
now  stands,  some  of  the  boards  are  in  the  classified  service  and  some 
are  not,  which  is  in  itself  a  very  serious  objection,  but  the  trouble  lies 
deeper  than  this,  and  requires  on  amendment  of  the  pension  laws. 
Under  the  present  system  of  local  boards,  which  are  constantly  being 
multiplied,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  rating,  and  great  injustice  results 
to  the  pensioners,  as  well  as  injury  to  the  Government.  The  boards 
should  be  constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  rating, 
and  should  be  composed  of  men  who  not  only  have  the  necessary  medi- 
cal training-,  but  who  are  also  familiar  with  the  pension  laws  and  with 
the  methods  of  the  Department.  For  the  present  confused  system  there 
should  be  substituted  boards  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  within 
the  classified  service,  and  sent  out  from  the  Department  at  Washington. 
This  would  secure  uniformity  of  rating,  justice  to  the  pensioners,  and 
economy  and  protection  to  the  Government. 

It  also  seems  to  the  committee  that  the  classified  service  ought  to  be 
extended  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  to  all  persons  not  unskilled 
laborers  employed  in  the  service  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that 
t&ese  extensions  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  public  service. 

H.  C.  Lodge. 

E.  O.  Wolcott. 

W.  A.  Harris. 


The  reports  filed  by  other  members  of  the  committee,  while  varying 
greatly  in  other  respects,  agree  in  finding  that  there  is  no  need  for  any 
legislation  to  amend  the  civil-service  law. 

Notwithstanding  this  conclusion  a  number  of  suggestions  to  the 
President  are  proposed  in  these  reports. 

We  think  it  injudicious  to  venture  recommendations  under  such 
circumstances. 

H.  Chilton. 
Bichd.  E.  Kenney. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OP  AHIMAL 
INDUSTRY  AT  SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEBB. 

The  Committee #on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment  was  directed  by  a 
resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Senate  March  23, 1897, "  to  examine  and  report 
to  the  Senate  if  Dr.  W.  S.  White,  William  Holmes,  John  Zeller,  Mary 
A.  Dalton,  and  Mary  Flynn,  or  any  of  them,  were  dismissed  from  their 
positions  as  microscopists  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South 
Omaha,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and,  if  so,  for  what  reason  or  reasons; 
and,  if  for  a  political  reason  or  reasons,  whether  the  dismissal  was  jus- 
tified under  the  law  governing  the  civil  service,  and  what  authority  or 
jurisdiction  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  to  correct  such  an 
abuse  of  power,  and  if  they  have  taken  any  steps  to  do  so,  and  whether 
they  have  the  necessary  force  and  means  at  their  disposal  to  make  a 
thorough  and  prompt  investigation." 

Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  the  committee  made  an 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  dismissal  from  the 
Government  service  of  the  persons  named,  and  with  this  object  in  view 
a  subcommittee  of  the  committee  held  an  investigation  at  the  Millard 
Hotel,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  beginning  October  21, 1897. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  taken  by  the  subcommittee  that  Dr. 
William  S.  White,  the  first  of  the  persons  named  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  microscopic  department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  at  South  Omaha,  on  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  and  remained  in  charge  thereof  until  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  when  he  was  removed  by  Secretary  Morton,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  appointment.  It  was  Dr.  White's  duty  to  oversee  the  work  of 
from  10  to  16  girls  who  were  employed  to  examine  under  the  microscope 
small  pieces  of  meat  cut  from  animals,  mainly  hogs,  that  had  been 
slaughtered  in  the  great  abattoirs  of  South  Omaha. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Whiter  had  personal  relations  with  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  that  he  had  been  the  teacher  of  the  Secretary's 
sons,  and  that  he  was  regarded  by  the  Secretary  not  only  as  a  compe- 
tent teacher,  but  also  as  a  politician  of  no  mean  order — one  of  the  two 
men  ou  whom  the  Secretary  might  safely  rely  to  see  that  the  county  of 
Otoe  did  its  political  duty.  It  was  the  habit  of  Dr.  White  to  repair  to 
the  rooms  of  the  Bureau,  which  rooms  were  over  the  Packers'  National 
Bank,  at  8  o'clock  each  morning,  and  to  apportion  to  each  of  the 
young  women,  who  came  a  half  hour  later,  50  little  tin  cases  that  con- 
tained the  tags  of  meat  taken  from  the  animals  killed  the  day  before. 
After  this  work  had  been  given  out,  it  was  Dr.  White's  duty,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "to  be  around  the  building,  to  verify  the  work  when  he  was 
called  upon;"  and  if  anybody  found  trichina  he  was  called  in  to  verify 
the  find.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  one  of  the  microscopists  found  trichiuae, 
they  called  him  and  he  would  examiue  the  piece  of  meat  under  the 
microscope  and  pronounce  judgment. 

On  first  thought  it  would  seem  as  if  this  work  was  of  a  technical 
character;  but  it  is  the  testimony  of  ail  those  who  were  engaged  that 
10 
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if  any  person  once  saw  trichinae  he  or  she  would  thereafter  have  uo 
difficulty  in  recognizing  it.  The  only  qualification  of  this  broad  state- 
ment is  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  parasites  died  and  became  inclosed 
iu  a  sort  of  sack,  and  then  it  was  more  difficult  to  locate  the  trouble. 
It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  no  meat  which  was  infested  with 
trichinae  was  allowed  to  be  packed  for  export. 

Dr.  White  was  accustomed  to  receive  the  calls  of  persons  who  intended 
to  employ  hint  professionally,  but  there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to 
whether  he  was  frequently  out  of  his  office  during  office  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  making  professional  visits.  He  admits  that  on  one  occasion 
be  was  called  upon  to  set  a  man's  log,  and  on  this  occasion  his  son  gave 
out  the  work,  and  he  was  back  in  his  office  within  a  short  time  after  the 
regular  office  hour.  It  appears  clearly  that  it  was  Dr.  White's  custom 
to  tell  the  persons  who  applied  to  him  for  treatment  that  they  must 
wait  until  recess  or  the  noon  hour;  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  con- 
duct his  professional  business  during  Government  office  hours. 

It  further  appears  that  office  hours  for  the  bureau  began  at  8.30 
o'clock  iu  the  morning  and  ended  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There 
were  two  recesses,  each  about  one-half  hour,  and  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  noon  to  be  taken  from  this  time,  so  that  the  total  office  hours  in 
one  day  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha  averaged 
four  hours.  These  hours  were  quite  as  long  as  the  exacting  work  of 
the  assistant  microscopists  would  allow,  and  each  girl  was  required  to 
complete  the  examination  of  50  boxes  a  day.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
L.  M.  Schibsbey,  a  tagger  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
came  into  the  microscopic  office  at  noon  and  got  the  numbers  of  certain 
cases  containing  meat  infested  with  trichinae.  Dr.  White  was  absent  at 
the  time  of  his  call,  and  Mr.  Schibsbey  did  not  get  all  the  numbers, 
and  through  this  error  certain  pork  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  export 
trade  when  it  should  have  been  excluded. 

This  formed  one  of  the  charges  of  inefficiency  against  Dr.  White, 
although  he  explains  in  his  testimony  that  the  fault  really  was  with  the 
packing  house,  because  he  called  up  the  house  and  asked  them  to  check 
over  the  numbers  so  as  to  be  sure  there  was  no  mistake,  and  this  the 
house  failed  to  do. 

As  showing  the  nature  of  the  unofficial  duties  devolved  upon  Dr. 
White  and  Dr.  Schirmer  (also  an  employee  of  the  bureau)  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Dr.  White  submits  a  letter  dated  "Department  of 
Agriculture,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  0.,  June  234 1894," 
addressed  to  him.    The  last  paragraph  of  this  letter  is  as  follows  : 

You  and  Dr.  Scheiiner  (Schirmer)  will  be  largely  responsible  to  the  next  8tate  con- 
vention for  the  character  of  the  delegation  from  Otoe.  You  or  he  should  correspond 
with  Mr.  Rolfe,  W.  A.  Cotton,  Henry  Shewell,  and  Ed.  8helden,  and  tell  them 
directly  that  if  they  keep  the  town  right  the  back  precincts  will  be  solid.  It  will 
be  easier  to  carry  that  county  for  sound  money  in  the  convention  to  be  held  during 
next  August  and  September  than  it  was  last  year.  There  will  be  no  excuse  for  any 
miscarriage  if  the  physicians  in  charge  properly  attend  to  the  patient  now  right 
along. 

The  letter  is  signed,  "Yours,  faithfully,  J.  Sterling  Morton." 
Another  letter  from  the  Secretary,  dated  June  5,  1894,  says: 

Should  Dr.  Scheimer  (Schirmer)  desire  to  visit  MoWilliams  and  Osage,  he  can  get 
ft  furlough,  I  presume,  by  applying  for  it  at  the  proper  time,  so  as  to  permit  him  to 
make  the  trip ;  and  the  same  applies  equally  to  yourself,  no  doubt.  Write  me  what 
the  fight  about  the  post-office  in  Hendricks  precinct  amounts  to,  and  who,  in  your 
judgment,  ought  to  bo  appointed  postmaster.  Probably  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
write  to  friends  in  Nebraska  City,  upon  whom  you  can  depend,  and  stir  them  up  to 
active  labor  in  the  seenrement  of  a  delegation  that  shall  stand  for  sound  money  and 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  of  Nebraska. 
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On  June  12  the  Secretary  writes : 

Dr.  Scheimer  (Schirnier)  should  join  with  you  iu  every  reasonable  effort  to  evangel- 
ize the  finances  of  those  people  in  Otoe  County  who  have  been  misled  by  the  felici- 
tous fallacies  upon  the  money  question  with  which  the  country  has  been  flooded. 

Acting  upon  these  instructions,  Dr.  White  went  to  Otoe  County 
several  times.  He  presided  in  one  county  convention;  he  attended 
every  State  convention  as  a  delegate  from  Otoe  County,  except  the  one 
in  April,  1896,  when  he  was  present,  but  not  as  a  delegate.  During 
his  absences  he  left  one  of  his  assistants  in  charge  of  the  office,  signing 
the  reports  in  blank  and  leaving  them  to  be  filled  out  and  turned  iu. 
Dr.  White  took  no  part  at  all  in  the  campaign  of  1896,  but  others  con- 
nected with  the  bureau  did  take  part  in  the  campaign,  as  the  Secretary 
had  requested. 

It  appears  that  on  April  12, 1895,  Secretary  Morton  wrote  to  Dr. 
White  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Salmon,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  was  quite  "set"  in  the 
opinion  that  no  pay  should  be  granted  to  those  serving  in  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  outside  of  Washington  during  ordinary  leaves  of 
absence,  and  suggesting  that  it  would  be  well  for  Dr.  White  to  take 
another  office  instead  of  being  in  with  Dr.  Ayer,  who  had  the  general 
supervision  of  the  entire  work  at  the  Omaha  bureau.  The  Secretary 
suggested  that  Dr.  White  move  upstairs,  so  that  his  office  might  be 
adjacent  to  or  immediately  in  the  room  where  the  microscopists  were  at 
work. 

On  November  16, 1896,  after  Dr.  White's  discharge,  Mr.  John  Nord- 
house,  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  answer  to 
Dr.  White's  letter  of  November  14,  wrote: 

In  the  meantime  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  for  your  own  personal  satis- 
faction that  the  Secretary's  recent  action  in  your  case  [meaning  Dr.  White's  dis- 
charge] was  based  on  what  he  considered  the  strongest  and  most  indisputable 
evidence  from  several  reliable  sources  as  to  very  decided  pernicious  political  activity 
upon  your  part  during  the  recent  campaign. 

Dr.  White  afterwards  wrote  several  letters  to  the  Secretary  assuring 
him  that  he  (Dr.  White)  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  campaign. 
The  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  was  pernicious  political  activity  or 
pernicious  political  nonactivity  that  caused  Dr.  White's  discharge 
immediately  alter  the  election  of  1896. 

Turning  now  to  the  case  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Dalton  and  Miss  Mary 
Flynn,  who  were  also  dismissed  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  White,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  understand  their  cases,  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the 
microscopic  room.  On  entering  the  office  in  the  morning  each  girl,  as 
has  been  said,  received  50  tin  boxes  containing  samples  or  tags  of  meat 
taken  from  slaughtered  animals.  Opening  one  box  at  a  time,  the 
microscopist  would  take  out  the  tags,  cut  out  a  small  portion,  moisten 
it,  and  prepare  it  for  a  uiicroscopic  slide.  If  it  was  found  to  contain 
trichime,  the  fact  was  verified,  either  by  calling  Dr.  White,  or,  in  his 
absence,  by  calling  one  of  .the  older  employees,  and  the  number  of  that 
box  was  reported  back  to  the  packing  house,  so  that  the  meat  might 
be  excluded  from  the  export  trade. 

During  the  campaign  there  were  no  fewer  than  ten  girls  employed  as 
microscopists.  As  was  perhaps  natural  during  that  period  of  excite- 
ment, each  girl  pasted  in  her  particular  window  the  portrait  of  the 
candidate  whom  she  favored.  Miss  Dalton  and  Miss  Flynn  had  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Bryan  in  their  windows,  as  did  also  Miss  Giblin.  The 
testimony  shows  that  every  girl,  without  exception,  had  her  colors  up 
in  her  window,  and  that  of  all  the  girls  Miss  Giblin  took  the  most  active 
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part.  The  girls  not  only  bung  their  banners  on  the  outer  walls,  but 
there  were  sharp  political  disputes  in  the  office,  although  the  testimony 
indicates  that  these  discussions  were  confined  to  the  recesses  and  the 
noon  hoar.  Both  Dr.  White  and  the  girls  seemed  to  realize  that  they 
were  under  the  civil-service  rules  and  that  these  rules  made  it  improper 
for  such  discussions  to  occur  during  office  hours. 

Miss  Kassal,  for  example,  testified  that  she  never  heard  Dr.  White 
discuss  politics  during  working  hours,  and  in  fact  she  never  heard  him 
come  out  directly  iu  politics.  She  did  hear  Mrs.  Bushnell,  who  was  an 
ardent  Republican,  ask  him  questions  as  to  how  he  stood,  "and  he  gave 
his  views."  Just  what  these  views  were  does  not  appear  from  the  tes- 
timony, but  it  is  readily  inferred  that  he  leaned  toward  Mr.  Bryan. 
After  the  discharges  had  been  made  known  in  the  office  there  were  some 
pretty  warm  words,  Miss  Giblin  in  particular  taking  the  part  of  the 
persons  discharged;  whereupon  Mrs.  Bushnell  told  Miss  Giblin  that 
she  would  better  keep  quiet,  because  if  it  were  not  for  her  "political 
pull'7  with  Mr.  Euclid  Martin,  the  sound-money  Democratic  postmaster 
of  Omaha,  she  herself  would  be  discharged. 

Among  the  frequent  visitors  to  the  office  was  Mr.  John  Zellar,  a  tag-' 
ger  of  the  bureau.    Just  before  the  election  Mr.  Zellar  came  into  the 
office  and  got  into  a  discussion  with  Dr.  White  in  regard  to  the  acci- 
dent in  which  the  train  carrying  Mr.  John  P.  Irish,  the  sound-money 
speaker,  ran  over  and  killed  a  man.    Dr.  White  spbke  up  and  said  that 
he  wondered  how  the  Irish  party  felt  about  killing  the  man.    At  this 
Mrs.  Bushnell  arose  from  behind  her  microscope  and  said  that  Dr. 
White's  remark  "struck  home;w  that  ber  brother  was  on  that  train. 
Dr.  White  replied:  "That  does  not  make  any  difference,"  or  words  to 
that  effect.     Mrs.  Bushnell  retorted  that  she  would  remember  Dr. 
W  hiteTs  remark,  and  that  he  would  be  sorry  for  it.    On  another  occa- 
sion. Dr.  White  told  Mr.  Oonoyer,  Postmaster  Martin's  clerk,  that  the 
postmaster  could  not  carry  him  into  the  Republican  party,  and  this 
remark  Mr.  Couoyer  probably  repeated  to  the  postmaster. 

The  testimony  of  the  girls  was  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Dalton  was 
scrupulously  conscientious  and  very  cautious  about  her  work,  although 
she  was  somewhat  slow;  and  that  Miss  Flynn  did  her  work  as  well  as 
any  other  girl  on  the  force. 

The  supervisor  of  all  the  work  at  the  South  Omaha  bureau  was  Dr. 
Don  C.  Ayer,  who  has  already  been  mentioned.  Dr.  Ayer's  position 
was  that  of  inspector  in  charge  of  meat  inspection,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  at  the  time  of  taking  testimony  he 
had. been  connected  with  the  Bureau  for  over  four  years.  Dr.  Ayer  testi- 
fied that  he  was  not  a  politician  and  did  no  political  work;  that  he  had 
no  instructions  from  Mr.  Martin  or  anyone  else  to  participate  in  the 
primaries  or  political  meetings. 

Dr.  White's  reports  were  handed  to  Dr.  Ayer,  who  sent  them  to  Wash- 
ington. Usually  he  gave  no  particular  examination  to  the  reports,  and 
several  times  his  attention  was  called  by  the  Department  to  mistakes 
in  the  reports,  so  that  at  last  he  made  "the  examination  so  close  as  not 
to  be  jacked  up  by  the  Department,  and  went  through  the  reports  very 
carefully.  Many  times  they  were  incorrect  and  then  they  were  taken 
back  to  the  Doctor  for  his  correction,  and  he  corrected  them."  Dr. 
Ayer  furtfier  testified  that  whenever  Dr.  White  got  a  call  "he  went  out 
with  his  grip  to  attend  the  patient,"  and  that  he  was  frequently  gone  a 
considerable  time  to  the  detriment  of  the  office. 

Dr.  Ayer  testified  further  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Holmes  "  to 
attend  the  post-mortem  work  on  hogs."    That  it  was  necessary  for  him, 
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in  order  properly  to  perform  that  work,  to  be  in  a  position  to  see  the 
viscera  or  internal  organs,  and  also  to  see  the  internal  walls,  the  abdomi- 
nal and  thoracic  walls  of  each  hog.  For  a  man  doing  such  work  there 
is  a  place  to  stand  where  he  can  see  all  this.  Mr.  Holmes  had  been 
ordered  to  take  that  position.  Dr.  Ayer  found  him  several  times  out  of 
it  while  work  was  going  on.  He  told  him  to  take  his  place  and  keep 
it,  and  many  times  afterwards  he  found  him  not  doing  duty  that  way, 
but  sitting  in  a  position  where  he  could  not  possibly  see  anything  bat 
the  backs  of  the  hogs  as  they  passed.  The  animal  might  be  diseased 
and  unfit  for  food,  and  without  this  close  observation  of  the  viscera  and 
of  the  walls  of  the  carcass,  he  could  not  tell  whether  or  not  it  was 
sound. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Ayer  had-  met  Mr.  Holmes  repeatedly,  after  he  had 
reported  in  the  morning  for  his  work,  coming  down  from  town  on  street 
cars,  although  he  had  not  been  excused.  In  other  words  he  was  neg- 
lecting his  duty;  for  it  was  his  business  to  get  permission  before  he 
went,  and  to  get  it  from  Dr.  Ayer. 

Dr.  Ayer  testified  that  Mr.  Zeller  served  two  terms,  and  that  he  was 
discharged,  reinstated,  and  discharged  again.  Mr.  Zeller  did  not  work 
directly  under  Dr.  Ayer,  but  was  subject  to  the  same  rules  in  respect  to 
coining  and  going  that  all  others  were  under.  Dr.  Ayer  never  reported 
any  of  the  discharged  persons  directly  to  the  Department,  but  he  did 
discuss  their  work  with  the  agents  of  the  Department  who  visited  the 
bureau  from  time  to  time,  particularly  with  Dr.  Melvin,  Dr.  Devoe,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Shelden,  the  traveling  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

On  one  occasion  Secretary  Morton  appeared  at  South  Omaha  and 
held  a  consultation  of  employees  who  made  complaints  against  Dr. 
Ayer  as  being  too  hard  on  them.  Dr.  Devoe  was  present  on  this  occa- 
sion and  acted  as  the  arbitrator.  The  result  of  the  conference,  as  Dr. 
Ayer  states  it,  was  that  Secretary  Morton  told  the  employees  collect- 
ively that  he  had  placed  Dr.  Ayer  in  charge  of  the  work;  that  he 
believed  Dr.  Ayer  could  do  it,  and  he  would  give  him  a  chance  to  do  so 
if  he  had  to  get  an  entire  new  force  to  work  with.  This  was  about  a 
year  before  the  discharges.  The  work,  however,  went  on  much  the 
same  as  before,  and  Dr.  White  gave  the  men  to  understand  that  his 
close  personal  relations  with  Secretary  Morton  were  such  that  he  (Dr. 
White)  would  act  as  mediator  in  any  case  of  trouble.  Dr.  Ayer  testi- 
fied that  he  never  made  any  charges  against  Miss  Flynn  or  Miss  Dalton. 

In  the  first  place  they  were  directly  under  Dr.  White,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  their  work,  and  Dr.  Ayer  held  Dr.  White  responsible  for  the 
entire  work  under  him  and  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  individ- 
uals. Moreover,  Dr.  Ayer  stood  on  his  manhood  in  regard  to  the  girls; 
he  held  that  "it  is  a  pretty  mean  man  who  wants  to  say  anything 
against  a  woman/' 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Ayer  is  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  he  attended  a  black  horse  that  had  been  gored  by  a  steer  at 
the  plant  of  the  Hammond  Company.  He  testified,  however,  that  this 
professional  visit  was  made  at  noon,  and  it  did  not  require  more  thau 
a  moment's  time  to  look  at  the  wound  and  give  directions  as  to  the 
dressing.  Dr.  Ayer  further  testified  that  up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  White's 
discharge  he  got  no  reports  of  misconduct  or  inefficiency  from  any 
inspector  at  any  abattoir  or  from  Dr.  White  himself. 

Since  Dr.  White's  discharge  he  has  received  reports  from  two  differ- 
ent abattoirs  relative  to  misconduct,  and  the  parties  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Departmen  t  for  drunkenness.    Furthermore,  he  stated 
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that  the  efficiency  of  tbe  men  is  50  per  cent  better  than  it  was  before 
the  discharge  of  Dr.  Wbite.  The  dismissal  of  Dr.  White  showed  that 
others  could  be  discharged,  whereas  before  that  time  the  impression 
was  that  nobody  could  be  discharged  who  was  friendly  with  Dr.  White, 
on  account  of  his  influence  with  Secretary  Morton.  Therefore,  the 
discharge  of  Dr.  White  was  salutary  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  office 
was  concerned.  When  questioned  as  to  the  part  taken  by  Postmaster 
Euclid  Martin,  of  Omaha,  who  was  referred  to  in  the  testimony  as  the 
patronage  disburser  of  the  late  Administration  for  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
Dr.  Ayer  said  that  since  the  Bureau  was  put  under  the  civil  service, 
in  1895,  he  had  had  no  conversation  of  a  political  character  with  Mr. 
Martin  relative  to  the  discharge  of  men  in  tbe  Bureau. 

Dr.  Schirmer,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  as  Dr.  White's  com- 
panion in  the  matter  of  caring  for  the  politics  of  Otoe  County,  testified 
that  Mr.  Zeller  worked  under  his  direction,  and  he  considered  him  an 
efficient  man.  Dr.  Schirmer  attacked  Dr.  Ayer's  ability  to  use  the 
English  language,  and  particularly  to  spell.  When  the  office  was  placed 
under  the  civil  service,  on  July  1, 1895,  all  the  men  in  it  were  Demo- 
crats. He  himself  used  to  make  little  jaunts  to  Otoe  County  on  politi- 
cal matters  for  Secretary  Morton,  and  when  questioned  as  to  whether 
be  accomplished  his  ends  ordinarily,  he  modestly  confessed  that  he 
"generally  delivered  the  goods  if  he  had  to,"  but  he  wanted  it  to  be 
particulary  understood  that  this  political  activity  occurred  before  the 
office  was  placed  in  the  classified  list. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Miss  Dalton  that  Dr.  Ayer  was  in 
the  habit  of  excusing  the  assistant  microscopists  after  Dr.  White  had 
refused  to  excuse  them. 

One  of  the  persons  who  got  such  excuses  was  Miss  Gibson,  and  another 
was  Mrs.  Bushnell.  Mrs.  Bushnell,  it  appears,  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Tobias 
Castor,  thenational committeeman  from  Nebraska,  at  thetime Mr.  Morton 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Sherlock,  a  tagger,  who  worked 
nnder  Dr.  Schirmer  with  Mr.  Zeller,  it  appears  that  on  the  11th  day  of 
April  the  Democratic  county  central  committee  of  Douglas  County 
held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates  to  a  State  con- 
vention that  was  afterwards  to  convene  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  About  noon 
of  that  day  Mr.  Zeller  asked  Mr.  Sherlock  if  he  had  seen  Dr.  Ayer,  and 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  said,  "He  is  looking  for  you.  I  met 
him  up  the  street." 

About  ten  minutes  afterwards  Dr.  Ayer  came  in  and  said  to  Mr. 
8herlock:  "  I  want  you  to  go  up  town  this  afternoon.  They  want  you 
at  the  committee  meeting,^  to  which  Mr.  Sherlock  replied,  "I  am  no 
committeeman.7'  To  this  Dr.  Ayer  responded  succinctly:  "That  cuts 
do  ice;  they  [meaning  Messrs.  Martin,  McHugh,  and  Sheean]  have  a 
proxy  for  you,  and  you  go  up  there  and  skin  them."  By  "them"  the 
Bryan  faction  was  meant.  Mr.  Sherlock  and  Mr.  Zeller  and  a  Mr, 
Butler  went  to  the  committee  meeting,  and  men  were  sent  to  take  their 
places.  Mr.  Sherlock  had  the  proxy  of  a  man  named  Schroeder,  who 
had  been  dead  for  six  months.  Mr.  Sherlock  testified  that  he  was  not 
able  to  report  to  Dr.  Ayer  that  the  skinning  had  been  accomplished  on 
that  occasion.  He  testified  further  that  he  and  the  inspector  named 
were  supposed  to  be  hustled  out  on  all  occasions.  That  is  how  they 
got  their  jobs  there — for  political  activity — and  they  were  supposed  to 
give  value  received,  and  this  they  did  to  the  best  of  their  ability  when 
requested  so  to  do  by  Dr.  Ayer  or  any  of  the  other  men  whom  they 
regarded  as  their  political  superiors. 
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The  discbarges  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  occurred 
directly  after  the  election  of  1896,  and  on  November  15,  1896,  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald  contained  an  article  to  the  effect  that 
"for  what  seems  to  be  purely  a  manifestation  of  political  spite,  Dr. 
White,  chief  microscopist  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  South 
Omaha;  John  Zeller,  a  tagger,  and  Miss  Dalton  and  Miss  Flynn,  stenog- 
raphers in  the  same  Bureau,  have  been  dismissed  from  the  service  by 
order  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  alleged  neg- 
lect of  work."  The  paper  went  on  to  say  that  this  action  was  taken,  it 
is  alleged,  at  the  instance  of  Euclid  Martin,  W.  D.  McHugh,  and  Lee 
Spratlen,  all  bolters  from  the  Democratic  party,  and  supporters  of  the 
Administration.  Those  who  lost  their  jobs  were  supporters  of  Bryan 
and  free  silver.    Dr.  White,  the  World- Herald  said: 

Had  been  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ever  since  its  establishment  in  South 
Omaha,  and  had  lived  in  Otoe  County,  Morton's  home,  for  twenty- five  years.  Zeller, 
although  a  silverite,  had  frequently  done  the  work  of  his  goldbug  taggers  while  the 
latter  were  out  howling  for  McKinley  during  the  campaign.  The  stenographers  had 
not  used  their  influence  either  way,  but  Messrs.  J.  J.  O'Connor  and  John  Murphy, 
the  men  who  indorsed  them  for  their  positions  years  ago,  were  out-and  out  silver 
workers,  and  the  far-reaching  hatred  of  the  bolting  Democrats  apparently  directed 
this  as  a  slap  upon  the  indorsers.  The  person  held  responsible  in  the  office  from  which 
the  young  women  were  dismissed  is  said  to  be  a  sister  of  Tobe  Castor. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Smith  inclosed  this  communication  iu  a  letter  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  On  November  23  Miss  Dalton  appealed  to 
the  commission  on  the  ground  that  she  had  been  discharged  for  politi- 
cal reasons  instead  of  for  the  alleged  offense  of  neglect  of  duty.  Mr. 
Zeller  and  Miss  Flynn  also  made  similar  appeals.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Pending  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Sen- 
ator Allen,  of  Nebraska,  also  called  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  to  the  discharges  of  Dr.  White,  John  Zeller,  and  Mary 
A.  Dalton,  and  said  that  it  was  stated  to  him  on  good  authority  that 
those  familiar  with  the  facts  know  that  these  persons  were  discharged 
because  they  supported  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  at  the  late  election  for  the 
Presidency,  while  those  who  were  against  Mr.  Bryan  were  still  in  the 
service. 

Senator  Allen  asked  the  commission  to  take  prompt  steps  to  have 
these  people  heard,  "so  that  it  may  be  demonstrated,  if  that  can  be 
done,  that  civil  service,  so  called,  is  not  a  delusiou."  He  also  stated 
that  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt,  when  these  complaints  had 
been  heard,  that  these  removals  had  been  prompted  solely  by  the  fact 
that  the  victims  were  advocates  of  bimetallism  aud  supporters  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  The  matter  was  also  promptly  taken  up  by  lawyers  represent- 
ing the  persons  discharged. 

On  December  28, 181)6,  Secretary  Morton  wrote  to  the  commission, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  communication  of  December  24,  and 
replying  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "does  not  know  whom  either 
of  the  removed  parties  supported  for  President;  that  he  never  asked 
them  to  support  either  Bryan,  McKinley,  Palmer,  Levering,  or  anyone 
else;  that  he  never  inquired  whom  either  of  these  gentlemen  supported, 
nor  does  he  care  whom  they  supported;  nor  did  he  know  what  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  the  Misses  Flynn  and  Dalton  supported,  or 
whether  they  supported  them  by  speeches  alone  or  by  ballot." 

"It  would  be  well,"  adds  Secretary  Morton, "  for  the  chargers,  Senator 
Allen  et  al.,  to  state  whose  election  was  favored  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  As  to  this  important  matter  the  communication  of  Sena- 
tor Allen  and  other  distinguished  lawyers  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  is 
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entirely  silent.  The  removals  were  made  for  good-  reasons.  Inclosed 
find  some  sworn  statements  made  and  filed  with  this  Department  since 
the  charges  made  by  Senator  Allen  were  first  made." 

The  first  affidavit  has  reference  particularly  to  the  chief  microscopist. 
Dr.  W.  S.  White.  Mr.  Morton  added  that  in  a  few  days  he  expected 
to  have  other  testimony  in  respect  to  the  incompetency  and  neglect  of 
duty  of  the  parties  removed;  and  he  hoped  that  it  might  be  of  such  a 
character  that  he  could  file  it  for  general  inspection  by  Senator  Alien 
and  all  the  balance  of  the  complainants.  The  original  affidavits  were 
to  be  held  in  confidence. 

Subsequently  Secretary  Morton  did  file  papers  showing  inefficiency, 
which  papers  were  the  result  of  a  special  investigation  made  after  the 
discharges. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
accept  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  removals 
were  made  for  the  good  of  the  service  and  not  for  political  or  religious 
reasons. 

Subsequently  the  Civil  Service  Commission  made  an  investigation  at 
South  Omaha.  The  commission  sent  one  of  its  agents,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Huston,  to  take  evidence  in  regard  to  the  charges  against  the  employees 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  investigation  beginning  on  the 
11th  of  May,  1897.  This  testimony  and  report  were  sent  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  on  request  were  furnished  to  this  committee. 
The  investigation  appears  to  have  been  adequate,  and  the  report  accords 
in  the  main  with  the  views  of  this  committee?  From  Mr.  Huston's  report 
the  committee  make  the  following  extracts: 

Like  all  the  veterinarians  and  physicians  on  the  force  there  (some  six  in  number) 
Dr.  White  has  always  done  more  or  less  professional  work  outside  of  office  hours. 
That  his  practice  occasionally  encroached  on  Government  time  is  evident.  That  it 
frequently  did  so,  or  to  any  great  extent,  is  doubtful,  as  his  patients  were  never 
numerous.  If  anything,  the  Doctor  appears  to  have  been  stricter  in  attending  to 
his  official  duties  during  1896  than  in  previous  years.  It  did  seem  strange  that  Dr. 
White  should  occupy  as  a  private  office  a  room  the  rent  of  which  was  paid  for  by 
the  Government.  This  was  done,  however,  from  the  beginning,  and  its  use  seems  to 
have  come  to  be  considered  by  the  Doctor  as  a  right — as  one  of  the  perquisites  of 
his  position.  The  office  question  was  productive  of  more  or  less  trouble,  however, 
which  culiminated  in  his  being  ordered  to  vacate  by  Dr.  Ayer  about  September, 
1896.  The  facts  as  to.  this  seem  to  have  come  to  Mr.  Morton's  attention  at  the  time. 
Dr.  White  claims  that  not  only  was  he  never  warned  not  to  practice  medicine,  but 
that  he  was  even  encouraged  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Morton  himself. 

Mr.  Morton's  purpose  to  discharge  Dr.  White  seems  to  have  been  formed  but  a 
short  time  before  his  removal.  As  near  as  I  can  judge,  reports  reached  Mr.  Morton 
that  Dr.  White  was  imposing  more  or  less  on  his  friendship  and  giving  out  the 
impression  that  because  he  had  a  friend  at  court  he  was  not  amenable  to  discipline 
and  could  do  this  or  that  as  he  pleased.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  the  improvement  claimed  to  be  discernible  in  the  work  since  the  removals  is 
probably  due  less  to  the  absence  of  a  disturbing  cause — a  disorganizing  force— than 
to  the  fact  that  the  discharges  served  as  a  tonic  to  the  rest— an  incentive  to  greater 
diligence  lest  a  like  fate  overtake  them.  Complaints  also  seem  to  have  been  made 
to  the  Secretary  as  to  the  Doctor's  political  activity.  Dr.  White  was  always  assur- 
ing Mr.  Morton  that  his  views  on  all  economic  questions  were  identical  with  his 
own.  To  one  with  whom  the  money  question  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  moral  issue  to 
be  receiving  word  from  the  Doctor  himself  that  he  was  a  sound-money  man,  and  to 
be  learning  from  others  that  he  was  a  rabid  silverite,  might  seem  to  be  such  proof  of 
duplicity — such  evidence  of  moral  bankruptcy— as  to  warrant  his  discharge. 

Dr.  White  declares  that  he  did  not  then  and  does  not  now  believe  in  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  and  worked  with  the  sound-money  wing  of  the  party  until  the  Chicago 
convention.  Then,  and  on  the  score  of  regularity  largely,  he  supported  Mr.  Bryan, 
bat  only  to  the  extent  of  voting  for  him.  The  doctor  appears  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
scientious in  olaiming  to  have  always  discharged  his  official  duties  to  the  best  of  his 
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ability.  The  investigation,  however,  has  revealed  a  state  of  affairs  that,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  would  render  the  doctor's  reinstatement  inexpedient  in  the  interests 
of  good  administration. 

#. .  #  #  *  #  *  # 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Zeller,  Mr.  Huston  finds  that  "while  pronounced 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  Government  employees  is  to  be  regretted, 
yet  there  is  no  just  reason  why  Mr.  Zeller  should  be  singled  out  for 
punishment.  The  evidence  as  to  his  efficiency  and  habits  is  in  his 
favor."   » 

The  same  thing  generally  may  be  said  in  regard  to  Miss  Dalton  and 
Miss  Flynn.  The  testimony  as  to  Mr.  Holmes  would  show  that  he  had 
neglected  his  duties. 

Mr.  Huston  summarizes  his  report  as  follows: 

Many  of  the  South  Omaha  employees  had  been  doing  more  or  less  work  for  their 
party  chiefs  for  years.  Their  political  activity  was  not  compelled,  however,  and 
during  recent  years  at  least  was  neither  at  the  command  nor  even  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Secretary.  Neither  Mr.  Martin  nor  any  of  the  other  Omaha  political 
leaders  appear  to  have  attempted  in  any  way  to  secure  any  of  the  removals  com- 
plained of.  The  three  stock  examiners  (Mr.  Holmes  and  two  others  not  mentioned 
in  the  Senate  resolution)  were  evidently  discharged  on  account  of  their  low  efficiency 
rating  and  an  adverse  report  of  a  special  agent  of  the  Department.  The  other 
removals  were  made  by  Mr.  Morton  himself.  That  he  was  perceptibly,  although 
perhaps  unconsciously,  affected  by  political  considerations  is  probable ;  that  he  inten- 
tionally made  the  removals  for  political  reasons  alone  is  now  shown ;  that  he  gave 
too  ready  credence  to  the  large  and  varied  assortment  of  misinformation  with  which 
malice  appears  to  have  been  busy  in  supplying  him  seems  evident. 

•  »  •  #  *  #  # 

No  instance  has  been  given  in  which  the  removed  microscopists,  Miss  Dalton  and 
Miss  Flynn,  neglected  their  duties.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  shows  they  were 
efficient,  conscientious  workers,  punctual  in  attendance,  and  good  in  deportment. 

While  this  committee  would  not  undertake  to  state  the  motives  by 
which  Secretary  Morton  was  governed,  yet  it  appears  to  the  committee 
from  the  evidence  that  political  considerations  were  the  basis  of  all 
the  removals  except  that  of  Mr.  Holmes.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Miss  Dalton,  Miss  Flynn,  and  Mr.  Zeller  might  properly 
be  reinstated  should  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  make  a 
request  to  that  effect. 

J.  C.  Pritchabd. 

H.  O.  Lodge. 

Richd.  R.  Kbnttey. 

Justin  S.  Morrill. 

S.  B.  Elkins. 

E.  O.  Wolcott. 

H.  Chilton. 

W.  A.  Harris. 
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Testimony  taken  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service 
and  Retrenchment,  consisting  of  Senators  Pritchard,  EUrins,  and  Chilton, 
relative  to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  April  24, 1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present :  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman)  and  Chilton.  Also  Mr.  G.  E. 
Wales,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  This  inquiry  is  to  be  pursued  under  authority  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  March  23, 1897,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Eetrenchment 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed  to  examine  and  report  to  the  Senate 
if  Dr.  W.  S.  White,  William  Holmes,  John  Zeller,  Mary  A.  Dalton,  and 
Mary  Flynn,  or  any  of  them,  were  dismissed  from  their  positions  as 
microscopists  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  if  so,  for  what  reason  or  reasons;  and  if 
for  a  political  .reason  or  reasons,  whether  the  dismissal  was  justified 
under  the  law  governing  the  civil  service,  and  what  authority  or  juris- 
diction the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  to  correct  such  an  abuse 
of  power,  and  if  they  have  taken  any  steps  to  do  so,  and  whether  they 
have  the  necessary  force  and  means  at  their  disposal  to  make  a  thorough 
and  prompt  investigation. 

"And,  further,  to  examine  the  operation  of  the  law  creating  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  report  whether  the  same  should  be  continued, 
amended,  or  repealed." 

Subsequently,  on  the  5th  instant,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed 
toby  the  Senate: 

"Resolved,  That  in  considering  Senate  Eesolution  No.  28  the  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  Service  and  Eetrenchment  shall  have  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  examine  witnesses, 
under  oath,  touching  the  matters  which  they  are  hereby  empowered  to 
investigate,  and  may  employ  a  stenographer  for  said  committee;  and 
the  necessary  and  proper  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  this 
order  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee,  and  said  com- 
mittee may  sit  by  subcommittee,  or  otherwise,  during  the  sessions  and 
any  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may 
deem  expedient." 
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On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  cer- 
tain heads  of  Departments: 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  17, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service 
and  Retrenchment  to  submit  the  following  inquiries  for  your  consid- 
eration: 

To  what  extent  have  civil-service  rules  been  promulgated  in  your 
Department  t 

To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  should  deputy  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  and  deputy  United  States  marshals  be  included  in  the  classified 
service  t 

Should  the  existing  rules  of  the  civil  service  be  modified  t 

Should  the  civil- service  law  be  amended,  continued,  or  repealed! 

Trusting  that  I  may  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be — 

Sincerely,  yours,  J.  0.  Pritchard. 

Replies  have  so  far  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  which 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  21, 1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  the  17th 
instant  as  follows : 

Tou  ask  to  what  extent  have  the  civil-service  rules  been  promulgated 
in  this  Department  t  In  answer  thereto  I  would  say  that  all  of  the  civil- 
service  rules  have  been  promulgated  in  this  Department. 

Second.  You  ask  to  what  extent,  in  our  opinion,  should  deputy  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue  and  United  States  marshals  and  deputies 
be  included  in  the  classified  service  t  I  would  say,  as  to  deputy  collectors, 
that  as  the  collectors  are  responsible  for  them  under  their  bonds,  I  think 
they  should  have  the  right  to  nominate  such  persons  as  in  their  opinion 
are  suitable  and  trustworthy,  and  that  no  appointee  should  be  forced 
upon  them  against  their  will,  whether  by  civil  service  or  any  other 
process. 

Third.  You  ask  should  the  existing  rules  of  the  civil  service  be  modi- 
fied f  The  question  is  not  free  from  doubt.  Modifications  should  be 
slowly  and  carefully  made  as  time  and  experience  may  demonstrate. 

Lastly:  The  civil- service  law  should  not  be  repealed;  it  should  be 
continued,  and  if  amended  the  same  course  should  be  observed  as  in  a 
modification  of  the  rules,  namely,  after  careful  inquiry  and  conserva- 
tively as  time  and  experience  may  indicate. 

The  opinions  above  expressed  are,  of  course,  my  personal  opinions. 

I  have  not  answered  the  question  regarding  United  States  marshals, 
as  they  are  not  at  all  related  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  J.  Gage,  Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Pritchard, 

Senate  Chamber. 
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BTJBEATJ  OF  EKGEAVDf G  AND  PRINTING. 

Treasury  Department, 
Bureau  op  Engraving  and  Printing, 

April  23, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
17th  instant,  submitting  fonr  inquiries  for  my  consideration,  as  follows: 

44  To  what  extent  have  civil-service  rules  been  promulgated  in  your 
Department  1" 

Prior  to  1888  none  of  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  were  included  in 
the  classified  service. 

On  June  29, 1888,  in  accordance  with  an  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, all  of  the  employees  of  the  Bureau,  except  those  employed  as 
messengers,  watchmen,  or  workmen,  were  included  within  the  classified 
service.  At  the  same  time,  under  tbe  operation  of  special  departmental 
rale  No.  1,  the  following  places  were  exempt  from  examinations:  Chief 
of  Bureau,  assistant  chief  of  Bureau,  engravers,  plate  printers?  plate 
cleaners,  transferrers,  hardeners,  provers,  pressmen,  machinists,  plumb- 
ers, carpenters,  blacksmiths,  custodian  of  proving  presses,  modeler; 
custodian  of  dies,  rolls,  and  plates;  two  subcustodians,  keeper  of  the 
vault,  and  distributors  of  stock. 

On  November  2, 1894,  messengers  and  watchmen  were  added  to  the 
classified  list  requiring  examinations. 

By  the  President's  order  of  May  6, 1896,  special  departmental  rule 
Xo.  1  was  revoked,  and  all  the  places  excepted  by  its  provisions  were 
made  subject  to  examinations,  thus  bringing  all  of  the  employees  of  the 
Bureau  un<ler  all  of  the  rules  governing  the  civil  service  except  laborers. 

"To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  should  deputy  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  and  deputy  United  States  marshals  be  included  in  the  classified 
service!" 

This  question  is  with  reference  to  a  specific  branch  of  the  service 
with  which  I  have  had  no  direct  connection.  Therefore  my  opinion 
should  have  but  little  weight  as  against  the  officers  who  are  directly 
connected  with  that  service. 

"Should  the  existing  rules  of  the  civil  service  be  modified!" 

They  should  be  modified  to  meet  exigencies  in  the  service  that  may 
arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  enforcement  of  extensions  made  and  to 
be  made. 

"Should  the  civil-service  law  be  amended,  continued,  or  repealed!" 

I  believe  that  the  civil-service  law  has  done  incalculable  good  to  the 
governmental  service,  and  while  no  doubt  there  are  imperfections  in 
the  regulations  which  can  only  be  eradicated  by  experience,  my  obser- 
vation justifies  the  statement  that  the  civil-service  regulations  have 
made  possible  great  reforms  in  the  administration  of  governmental 
affairs.  I  think  its  repeal  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  service  over 
which  I  preside,  as  it  has  been  the  means  of  giving  us  a  much  better 
class  of  employees,  and  has  not  proven  an  obstruction  to  securing  any 
person  desired  to  perform  technical  service.  I  therefore  think  it  should 
be  continued  without  amendment. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

Claude  M.  Johnson,  Director. 

Hon.  J.  O.  Pbitchard, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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PENSION  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  witnesses  to  be  examined  this 
morning.    We  will  first  take  Mr.  Keim. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MORRIS  KEIM. 

MORRIS  KEIM,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  Dame? 

Mr.  Keim.  Morris  Keim. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Keim.  Sixty-five. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  Keim.  My  temporary  residence  is  Washington,  D.  0.  I  came 
from  the  Pension  Office,  and  am  an  ex-clerk. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  wish  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Mr.*KEiM.  Do  you  wish  me  to  make  a  statement  touching  the  civil- 
service  rules  or  law,  or  in  relation  to  the  Department,  or  covering  the 
whole  matter? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  grievance,  you  may  state  it. 

Mr.  Keim.  My  grievance  is  in  the  shape  of  testimony  here  which  I 
have  adduced  in  ray  case  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  principal  part  of 
it  is  in  the  shape  of  testimony  showing  my  efficiency,  and  that  I  was  dis- 
charged for  inefficiency.  This  is  the  principal  part,  and  I  will  explain, 
in  addition,  the  particulars  and  the  reason  why  I  was  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  can  make  any  statement 
you  desire,  and  if  you  wish  to  refer  to  any  matters  contained  in  your 
evidence  before  the  Court  of  Claims  you  can  do  so,  and  we  will  have 
them  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Keim.  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  law  to  know 
whether  it  is  proper  for  me  to  submit  before  this  honorable  body  a  copy 
of  the  testimony  in  the  case  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  I  do  not 
want  to  violate  the  rules  of  the  court,  but  still  I  wish  to  submit  the 
evidence  if  it  is  proper  to  do  so.  The  case  has  not  yet  been  decided, 
but  it  will  be  decided  next  month,  I  understand. 

Senator  Chilton.  Does  this  paper  state  your  whole  case,  or  do  you 
wish  to  make  some  explanation  in  addition  to  it? 

Mr.  Keim.  I  can  explain  the  substance,  giving  a  synopsis,  in  a  short 
time,  but  this  paper  gives  it. 

Senator  Chilton.  There  is  no  impropriety  at  all  in  your  submitting 
that  testimony,  because  it  is  a  public  record,  and  really  it  would  sim- 
plify matters  very  much,  if  it  covers  your  entire  grievance,  to  have  it 
in  that  shape. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  branch  of  the  service  were  you  employed? 

Mr.  Keim.  I  was  in  the  Post-Office  Department.  I  passed  the  regu- 
lar civil-service  examination.  I  was  appointed  through  the  civil  serv- 
ice, by  virtue  of  having  passed  the  examination,  to  a  position  in  the 
Post-Office  Department. 

The  Chairman.  You  stood  the  civil-service  examination  and  were 
appointed  to  a  position? 

Mr.- Keim.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  $900  position  in  the  Money-Order  Branch  of 
the  Post-Office  Department. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  clerk? 
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Mr*  Ram.  As  a  clerk  at  the  rate  of  $900.  I  served  in  that  capacity, 
and  afterwards 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  yon  serve  t 

Mr.  Kern.  I  served  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  discharged  t 

Mr.  Kbim.  In  July,  1894.    I  was  discharged  from  the  Pension  Office. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  cause  of  your  removal  or  discharge. 

Mr.  Keim.  The  cause  of  iny  removal  as  given  by  the  Commissioner 
is  inefficiency,  which  of  course  I  deny,  and  it  can  not  be  substantiated; 
but  the  real  cause  is  a  conspiracy. 

I  went  to  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office  from  the  Post-Office  Department 
in  1889  or  1890,  and  served  there  nearly  five  years,  receiving  two  pro- 
motions for  efficiency.  I  was  considered  an  expert  in  the  Sixth  Audi- 
tor's Office.  I  was  afterwards,  in  1893,  transferred  to  the  Pension  Office 
and  remained  there  until  1894. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  did  you  occupy  there? 

Mr.  Keim.  I  occupied  the  position  of  a  $1,200  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  A  $1,200  clerk  in  the  Pension  Office? 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir;  having  been  promoted  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's 
Office  from  $900  to  $1,000  and  then  afterwards  to  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  occupy  that  position  T 

Mr.  Keim,  From  March,  1893,  to  July,  1894,  when  I  was  dismissed. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  my  service  in  the  Pension  Office  my  rat- 
ing was  96  and  a  fraction ;  that  is,  for  eight  months'  continuous  service. 
This  record  will  bear  me  out.  It  gives  the  whole  official  statement. 
Afterwards  I  was  gradually  reduced  every  month  a  little  until  they 
finally  fired  me. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  were  you  reduced  at  first! 

Mr.  Keim.  I  was  reduced  on  the  record  for  efficiency  gradually  every 
month  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  they  reduced  you  in  pay  or  in 
grade  t 

Mr.  Keim.  My  grade  was  lowered  each  month.  I  did  some  important 
translations  in  the  Bureau  and  attended  to  my  duties,  and  I  was  looked 
upon  and  regarded  as  a  very  efficient  clerk,  as  shown  by  the  testimony 
which  I  submit.  Therefore  I  took  the  liberty  to  appear  before  your 
committee,  to  give  my  views,  based  upon  the  policy  that  the  civil-service 
law  ought  to  be  strengthened  in  order  that  a  man,  when  he  does  his 
duty  faithfully,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  whim  of  somebody  who 
has  a  little  power  to  dispose  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  Your  objection,  then,  is  that  you  were  not  permitted 
to  hold  the  position  when  you  were  efficient  t 

Mr.  Keim.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  had  been  promoted,  and  then  were  dis- 
missed in  face  of  the  fact  that  you  were  an  efficient  man;  is  that  the 
position  you  takef 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  regard  to  the  matter  t 

Mr.  Keim.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  me  at  the  time  that  unless  I 
could  bring  up  political  reasons  or  charges  that  they  had  no  power  to 
do  anything  in  the  premises. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  he  told  you  that  unless  you  had  been  dis- 
missed for  political  reasons  they  had  no  power? 

Mr.  Keim.  They  had  no  power  to  do  anything  in  the  matter. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  did  not  take  the  matter 
up  before  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  Keim.  I  did  not  take  it  up  on  that  account,  because  I  had  nc 
evidence. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do! 

Mr.  Keim.  Knowing  that  J  had  been  treated  wrongfully,  shamefully, 
and  illegally,  especially  by  the  chief,  who  was  not  capable  of  doing  any 
clerical  work,  hardly,  who  has  been  lately  dismissed,  I  appealed  for 
redress  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  In  the  Court  of  Claims  the  Govern- 
ment filed  a  demurrer,  claiming  that  thfe  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  suit  did  you  bring  before  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

Mr.  Keim.  I  sued  the  Government  for  my  pay  since  I  was  put  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  suit  for  your  salary? 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir;  the  court  overruled  the  demurrer.  It  held  that 
under  the  Revised  Statutes,  especially  as  to  a  disabled  ex-Union  sol- 
dier, and  especially  on  my  record,  I  had  a  claim  and  that  the  case  must 
be  decided  on  its  merits.  It  therefore  overruled  the  demurrer,  and 
now  the  case  is  pending,  to  be  tried  very  likely  next  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  an  ex-soldier. 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir;  I  served  in  Company  I,  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
fourth  New  York  Volunteers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  be  reinstated  since 
that  time? 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  few  efforts,  verbally  and  through  some 
friends,  before  I  entered  suit. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  reasons  assigned  for  not  reinstating 
you? 

Mr.  Keim.  Inefficiency.  The  testimony  in  my  case  will  show  that  I 
was  not  the  only  victim ;  that  there  were  lots  of  men  even  more  efficient 
than  I  who  were  charged  with  inefficiency  and  discharged  in  conse- 
quence thereof. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  they  discharged?  You  say  they  were 
victimized.  Why  were  they  discharged,  if  it  was  not  on  account  of 
inefficiency? 

Mr.  Keim.  I  presume,  not  knowing  other  people's  affairs,  but  from 
rumors — 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  presume.  If  you  know  anything  of 
your  own  knowledge  you  can  state  it.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Keim.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  you  were  discharged  for  inef- 
ficiency? 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  know? 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  case  is  now  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Claims? 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  evidence  here? 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  here  the  evidence  which  I  took  in  behalf 
of  my  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  file  it  as  an  exhibit.  You 
can  select  such  portions  of  the  evidence  as  bears  on  the  case  and  leave 
it  with  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Kara.  I  will  do  so. 

-The  Chairman.  If  you  can  do  so,  it  will  save  time.  You  can  look 
over  the  evidence  and  select  such  portions  as  you  would  like  to  have 
incorporated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Keim.  My  efficiency  is  proved  by  the  official  record. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  an  attorney  t 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  John  C.  Chaney  and  Mr.  Luther  B.  Smith. 

Senator  Chilton.  If  the  witness  has  an  attorney,  the  attorney  could 
pat  the  evidence  in  very  much  shorter  space  and  get  the  substance  of 
it  in  that  way.  [To  the  witness.]  Can  not  your  attorney  take  the 
evidence  and  extract  from  it  the  vital  points  and  put  the  statement  in 
good  shape  and  file  it  here? 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  so;  and  if  he  should  decline  to  do  it,  I 
can  do  it  myself.  You  refer  to  the  points  bearing  on  my  efficiency. 
Of  course  any  other  matter  I  guess  you  gentlemen  would  not  want. 
Here  is  the  evidence  of  my  witnesses  who  have  been  with  me  in  the 
same  division,  bearing  on  my  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Any  evidence  on  that  ground  you  can  submit  to  the 
clerk  and  it  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Keim  subsequently  submitted  the  following  letter: 

812  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D  0.,  April  24, 1897. 
Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  condensed  statement  of  facts  in  connection  with  my 
dismissal  from  the  United  States  Pension  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  July  13, 1894: 

I  was  charged  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  as  being  rated  as 
inefficient  (p.  26,  evidence  of  M.  Keim,  No.  19342,  Court  of  Claims). 

I  appealed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Secretary  of  Interior,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  .States  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  for  a  hearing  or  investigation,  stating  that  said  charge 
is  wrong  and  can  not  be  sustained,  but  I  was  refused  a  hearing  (p. 
20.  same  evidence,  No.  19342,  Court  of  Claims).  Evidence  of  my  effi- 
ciency, character,  habits,  etc.,  on  page  3,  rating  for  April,  May,  and 
June,  1893,  averaging  97;  pages  4  and  5,  my  rating  averaged  96;  page 

II  furnishes  my  official  connection  with  various  departments  from 
January,  1866,  to  July,  1894;  page  12  mentions  a  letter  from  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  Post-office  Department,  relative  to  the 
performance  of  my  official  duties  while  there;  ateo  in  relation  to  two 
promotions  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office,  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, by  competitive  examinations;  page  13  states  about  my  services 
in  the  Pension  Office  (Army  and  Navy  Survivors'  Division);  page 
14  gives  the  number  of  cases  (395)  1  adjudicated  from  November, 
1893,  to  July  13, 1894;  also  states  that  the  weekly  reports  of  work  per- 
formed are  destroy  ed ;  page  15  shows  that  I  wrote  over  1,000  letters 
and  ordered  several  hundred  medical  examinations  in  addition  to  395 
claims  adjudicated;  page  19  gives  an  account  of  my  translations  fur- 
nished the  office  by  request  of  my  superiors;  page  22  famishes  a  copy 
of  roy  honorable  discharge  from  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  rebellion;  pages  24  and  25  gives  testimonials  of  my 
conduct  and  efficiency,  and  also  page  28 ;  pages  31, 32, 33,  and  34  show  the 
inconsistency  and  arbitrary  way  good  clerks  were  discharged  and  poor 
ones  retained,  etc.;  pages  35  and  36,  testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  Hedges, 
states  my  record  and  efficiency;  page  38  explains  its  disregard  of  good 
clerks,  and  especially  ex  Union  soldiers,  etc.,  also  pages  41  and  42  and  44. 
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Claimant's  (M.  Keim)  evidence  in  rebuttal  No.  19342:  Morris  Keimr?. 
The  United  States,  pages  2  and  3,  gives  a  statement  of  how  the  United 
States  civil-service  rules  are  violated,  etc.;  pages  6,  7,  8,  and  9  furnish 
evidence  of  my  efficiency,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  in  my  humble  opinion  the 
United  States  Pension  Commissioner  has  violated  the  United  States 
civil-service  rules  in  many  instances,  and  thereby  not  only  created  a 
demoralizing  effect,  but  also  disgraced  himself  before  the  world,  for  no 
other  reason  only  to  disgrace  his  party  unknowingly  and  receive  a 
reward  from  the  late  chief  ruler. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Morris  Keim. 
The  Honorable  Chairman  and  others, 

Senate  Committee  United  States  Civil  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  evidence  referred  to  ife  as  follows  : 

Exhibit  J. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  July  13, 1894. 

Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  Secretary,  I  have  to  inform  you  that,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioner,  your  services  as  aclerk  at  $1,000  in 
the  Pension  Office  are  hereby  dispensed  with  from  and  after  July  31, 1894. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Holcombe, 
Chief  of  Appointment  Division. 
Mr.  Morris  Keim. 

(Through  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.) 

The  discharge  of  Mr.  Morris  Keim  was  recommended  because  of  his 
rating  as  inefficient.    No  other  charges  are  made  against  him. 

Wm.  Lochren, 

Commissioner. 
July  14, 1894. 

(Evidence  for  claimant,  p.  26.) 
•  •••••• 

Answer.  To  substantiate  my  willingness  to  perform  my  duties  I 
applied  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  a  hearing,  and  claimed 
that  the  charge  of  inefficiency  could  not  be  sustained.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  declined  to  give  me  a  hearing.  I  subsequently 
applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  hearing,  but  was  refused. 
I  applied  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  that  unless  I  bring  up  a  political 
charge  they  had  no  power  in  the  matter. 

(Government's  counsel  objects  to  this  witness  stating  conversation 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Boosevelt.) 

88.  Question.  Have  you  since  your  discharge  received  any  salary 
from  the  United  States  for  services  as  a  clerk  in  the  Pension  Office  t 

Answer.  No,  sir;  there  is  still  due  me  the  salary  up  to  the  27th  day 
of  December,  1895,  from  July  31, 1894,  $1,375,  and  also  $35.30  balance 
from  June  1, 1894,  to  July  31, 1894. 

89.  Question.  What  is  the  whole  amount  due  you? 
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Answer.  $1,410.30. 

90.  Question.  Mr.  Keim,  you  say  there  is  something  else  yon  want  to 
state  with  reference  to  continuing  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
after  you  were  discharged  f 

Answer.  In  addition  to  the  above  efforts  I  applied  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  year  ago  last  September  and  gave  a  true  state- 
ment of  my  affairs  as  to  my  service  in  the  Pension  Office,  and  I  could 
not  get  any  hearing  or  any  action,  notwithstanding  my  personal  calls 
and  letters  to  obtain  a  hearing.    (lb.,  p.  20.) 


The  daily  efficiency  record  of  Mr.  Morris  Keim,  clerk  class  1,  in  the  classified  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Pensions,  army  and  navy  survivors  division. 


[Executive  order  of  December  4, 1801.    Mark  all  the  element*  on  the  scale  of  100.    See  instructions  > 
in  pamphlet  of  January,  1893.] 


Summary  of  elements  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Attendance 96.00 

Habita 100.00 

Method 90.00 

Total 288.00 

Average 95.33 

In  charge  of  the  record : 

Philip  Mbtzgbr. 


Summary  of  elements  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Attendance 190.00 

Habits 100.00 

Method 92.50 

Total 292.50 

Average 97.50 

In  charge  of  the  record : 

Philip  Mktzqer. 


JUNE,  1893. 


Remarks. 


Excused  1  hr.; 

annual 

Sunday 

Excused  4  hrs   30 

min.;  annual — 


Sunday . 


Excused   5   hrs. ; 

annual 

Sunday  

Annual  leave 

Annual  leave 

Annual  leave 

Annual  leave 

Annual  leave 

Annual  leave 

Sunday  

Annual  leave 

Annual  leave.... 
Annual  leave.... 

Annual  leave 

Annual  leave 


Attend- 
ance. 


100 
100 


100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Total  .... 
Average . 


2,600 
100 


Summary  of  elements  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Attendance 100.00 

Habita 100.00 

Method 91.00 

Total 291.00 

Average 97.00 

In  charge  of  the  record : 

N.  H.  Nicholson. 


(Ib.,  p.  3.) 
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The  daily  efficiency  record  of  Mr.  Morrie  Keim,  clerk  does  1,  etc. — Continued. 


* 

JULY,  1893. 

Attend- 1 
ance.    ' 

AUGUST,  1893. 

Remarks. 

j?  !                        Remarks. 
A  i 
i 
1  ' 

Attend- 
ance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
P> 

Annual  leave 

100 

100 

I 

4 

100 

Annual  leave 

100  . 

100 

Holiday 

100 

Annual  leave 

100 
100 
100 
100 

5  ■  R-rmmpH  1  hr.  ■  ntinnn.1              _ 

100 

A 

Annual  leave 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
H 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 

Sunday  

7 

Annual  leave 

100 

8 

Annual  lea^e-  -^r.rr  -  w rrr,..,Trr 

100 

9 

Sunday 

loo 

10 

ioo  . 

100 
100  ; 
100 
100 
100  j 

I>«talled  B'd  Review 

100 

11 

100 

1? 

t<        t<         >. 

100 

18 

Sunday -  -  - , r 

14 

Excused  15miu. ;  annual 

100 

1ft 

Ex  cosed  15  minutes ;  annual 

100 

16 
17 
18 
19 

Snuday  T 

100 

SickOhrs 

20  : 
100 
100  i 
100 
100 

100 

Excused  80  min. ;  annual 

100 

100 

ft) 

Sunday 

?1 

100 

n 

100 

?3 

Sunday 

100 

24 
25 

26 
27 
?8 

100  . 
100  ; 
100  1 

100  ' 
100  1 
100  1 

100 

100 

Excused 80  min.;  annual 

100 

Sunday  

100 

?9 

loo 

30 

Sunday  

Annual  leave 

luO 

31 

ioo  | 

Annual  leave 

100 



Total 

Average 

Total 

2,420  j 
96.80  ' 

1 

2,700 
100 

Average 

Summary  of  element*  of  efficiency 

Attendance 

Habits 

Method 

.    06.80  ' 
.  100.00  ; 
.    90.00  | 

Summary  of  elements  of  efficiency 

Attendance 

HahiU 

Method 

Total 

.     100.00 

.     100.00 

90.00 

In 

Total 

.  286.80 
.     95. 60  j 

3LSON. 

90n  no 

Average 

charge  of  the  record : 

N.  H.  Nich< 

I 

Average 96.66 

n  charge  of  the  record : 

N.  H.  Nicholson. 
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The  daily  efficiency  record  of  Mr,  Morris  Keim,  clerk  claes  X,  etc. — Continued 


SEPTEMBER,  1803. 

* 

OCTOBER,  1803. 

! 

Remarks. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Remarks. 

Attend- 
ance. 

, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14  1 

15, 

16 

17 

18  i 
13 

soj 

21' 
23 
3 
24 
5 
26, 
27  1 
28 
29 
30 

Annual  leave 

100 
100 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

if 

30 
31 

Snnday 

Annual  leave 

100 

Sunday ,-- -- 

100 

]QP 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
50 
100 
100 

Sick  3  hrs 
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In  charge  of  the  record : 


(lb.,  pp.  4,  5.) 


X.   H.  XlCHOLSON.      | 


In  charge  of  the  record : 


X.  H.  XlCHOLSON. 


1.  Question.  Mr.  Keim,  what  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation I 

Answer.  My  name  is  Morris  Keim;  64  years;  Farmwell,  Loudoun 
County,  Va. ;  my  occupation  is  clerk,  of  the  Pension  Office,  waiting  for 
orders  to  report  for  duty. 

2.  Question.  Are  you  the  petitioner  in  the  case  of  Morris  Keim  v. 
The  United  States,  No.  19342,  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims! 

Answer.  I  am,  sir. 

3.  Question.  Will  you  state  what  position  you  have  occupied  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  military  or  otherwise? 

Answer.  I  served  in  Company  I,  One  hundred  and  fifty- fourth  New 
York  Volunteers,  infantry;  transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps; 
discharged  from  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  17th 
day  of  April,  1865,  for  disability  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty.  Dis- 
charged at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  order  of  Major-General  Thomas. 
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4.  Question.  Have  you  your  discharge  with  yout 
Answer.  Yes;  here  it  is. 

(The  claimant's  counsel  here  offers  a  copy  of  the  discharge  in  evidence, 
marked  Exhibit  A. 

The  original  discharge  being  exhibited  to  the  Government's  counsel, 
he  consents  that  a  copy  thereof  be  filed  with  the  papers  in  this  case.) 

5.  Question.  Mr.  Keim,  what  next  service  did  you  engage  in  for  the 
United  States  Government  f 

Answer.  I  was  appointed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  clerk 
and  translator  of  foreign  languages,  and  assisted  in  keeping  books,  some 
time  in  January,  1866.  I  served  in  that  capacity  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  I  served  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  of  National  Cemetery 
from  April,  1871,  to  July,  1876.  I  served  as  a  messenger  in  the  War 
Department,  I  think  it  was  1881  or  1882,  for  about  eight  months.  I 
served  in  the  Agricultural  Bureau  from  1878  to  about  1881.  In  1888  I 
was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Post-Office  Department.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1889,  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office,  at  a  salary  of  9900.  I  was  exam- 
ined before  the  Civil  Service  Commission  previous  to  appointment  in 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

6.  Question.  Mr.  Keim,  have  you  the  written  appointment  to  the 
United  States  pension  agency,  or  a  statement  from  the  pension  agent 
that  you  had  been  appointed  as  a  clerk  in  the  said  agency  on  or  about 
March  27, 1883! 

Answer.  I  have. 

(The  original  statement  from  the  United  States  pension  agent  as  to 
Mr.  Keim'8  temporary  appointment  in  his  office  being  exhibited  to  the 
Government's  counsel,  he  consents  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  filed  with 
this  deposition,  marked  Exhibit  B.) 

7.  Question.  Lbok  at  that  paper,  Mr.  Keim,  which  I  hand  you,  and 
state  what  it  is. 

Answer.  An  appointment  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(The  original  statement  as  to  Mr.  Keim's  appointment  to  a  temporary 
clerkship  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  July  1, 1879,  being 
exhibited  to  Government's  counsel,  he  consents  that  a  copy  of  the  same 
be  filed  with  this  deposition,  marked  Exhibit  C.) 

8.  Question.  You  stated,  Mr.  Keim,  that  you  were  transferred  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  assigned  to  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office  at  a 
salary  of  $900. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

9.  Question.  State  how  long  you  served  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office 
and  what  promotion,  if  any,  you  received  while  there. 

Answer.  I  occupied  the  position  as  clerk  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office, 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  from  February  4,  1889,  to  October  31, 
1890,  and  after  examination  received  promotion  to  $1,200.  This  exami- 
nation was  a  civil-service  examination  for  promotion.  On  March  16, 1 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Pension  Office,  as  a  clerk  of  class  1. 

10.  Question.  Have  you  the  certificate  of  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department? 

Answer.  I  have,  sir.    (lb.,  p.  11.) 

(The  original  statement  as  to  Mr.  Keim's  appointment  as  clerk  in  the 
Sixth  Auditor's  Office  in  the  Treasury  Department  being  exhibited  to 
the  Government's  counsel,  he  consents  that  a  copy  be  filed  with  this 
deposition. 

Counsel  of  claimant  offers  said  copy  in  evidence,  marked  Exhibit  D.) 
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11.  Question.  Mr.  Keim,  look  at  that  and  state  what  it  is. 
Answer.  This  is  a  certificate  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Dead-Letter 

Office,  received  about  March  4,  1891,  relative  to  my  service  in  the 
Dead-Letter  Office. 

(Counsel  for  claimant  offers  said  letter  in  evidence. 

The  original  being  exhibited  to  the  Government's  counsel,  he  con- 
sents that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  filed  with  this  deposition,  marked 
Exhibit  E.) 

12.  Question.  Mr.  Keim,  look  at  this  paper  which  I  hand,  and  say 
what  it  is,  and  when  you  first  saw  it. 

Answer.  The  Acting  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 13, 1891,  writes  a  letter  relative  to  my  transfer  to  the  Pension 
Bureau. 

(Counsel  for  claimant  offers  a  copy  of  said  paper  in  evidence. 

The  original  being  exhibited  to  the  Government's  counsel,  he  con- 
sents that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  filed  with  this  deposition,  marked 
Exhibit  F.) 

13.  Question.  Look  at  the  paper  which  I  hand  you;  state  what  that  is. 
Answer.  It  is  a  notice  of  my  transfer  from  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office 

to  the  Pension  Office. 

(Counsel  for  claimant  offers  the  same  in  evidence. 

The  original  being  exhibited  to  the  Government's  counsel,  he  con- 
sents that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  filed  with  this  deposition,  marked 
Exhibit  G.) 

14.  Question.  State  what  this  paper  is. 

Answer.  This  is  a  notification  from  the  Pension  Office  of  my  transfer 
from  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office  to  the  Pension  Office. 

(Counsel  for  claimant  offers  the  paper  in  evidence,  and  counsel  for 
the  Government  consents  that  a  copy  thereof,  the  original  having  been 
exhibited  to  him,  be  filed  with  this  deposition,  marked  Exhibit  H.) 
(lb.,  p.  12.) 

15.  Question.  Mr.  Keim,  how  long  did  you  serve  in  the  Pension  Office 
as  a  clerk  in  class  1  f 

Answer.  From  March  16, 1893,  to  about  March,  1894,  or  February, 
1894. 

16.  Question.  Look  at  this  paper  which  I  hand  you  and  state  what 
it  is. 

Answer.  This  is  a  notice  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
notifying  me  of  my  reduction,  dated  February  12, 1894. 

(Counsel  for  claimant  offers  this  paper  in  evidence. 

The  original  being  exhibited  to  the  Government's  counsel,  he  consents 
that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  filed  with  the  deposition,  marked  Exhibit  I.) 

17.  Question.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  the  Pension  Office  after  your 
reduction! 

Answer.  I  was  discharged  to  take  effect  on  July  31, 1894. 

18.  Question.  Look  at  this  paper  which  I  hand  you  and  state  what 
it  is. 

Answer.  This  is  a  notice  of  my  discharge  from  the  Pension  Office, 
dated  July  13, 1894. 

(Counsel  for  claimant  offers  the  same  in  evidence. 

The  original  being  exhibited  to  the  Government's  counsel,  he  consents 
that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  filed  with  this  desposition,  marked  Exhibit  J, 
and  indorsement  thereon.) 

19.  Question.  Mr.  Keim,  while  you  were  engaged  in  service  in  the 
Pension  Office,  state  how  you  performed  your  duties  and  what  duties 
you  had  to  perform,  and  in  what  divisions  you  were  employed. 
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Answer.  I  was  assigned  to  the  army  and  navy  survivors'  division  for 
the  first  eight  months,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  clerks  in  the 
whole  division.  The  chief  of  the  division  has  made  strong  objection  to 
my  transfer  on  several  occasions,  because  he  stated  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  lose  my  services. 

(This  statement  objected  to  by  Government's  counsel  upon  the  ground 
that  the  best  evidence  of  such  an  expression  from  an  official  is  not  such 
a  verbal  as  here  made,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  party  referred  to.) 

20.  Question.  State  the  time  and  place  when  the  statements  were 
made. 

Answer.  The  time  was  about  within  ten  days  previous  to  my  transfer 
to  the  eastern  division:  the  statements  were  made  in  the  division  of 
which  he  was  the  chief^  and  also  in  the  chief  clerk's  room. 

(Counsel  for  Government  objects  to  this  recitation  of  con versation  for 
the  same  reason  as  above  stated.) 

21.  Question.  Mr.  Keim,  state  whether  you  were  transferred  to  the 
eastern  division  at  your  request  and  what  was  your  object  in  seeking 
such  transfer. 

Answer.  By  advice  of  my  friends  employed  in  the  Pension  Office  I 
considered  the  duties  more  congenial,  and  being  very  ambitious  I  wanted 
to  familiarize  myself  with  the  whole  duties  of  the  Pension  Office,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  having  an  opportunity  to  be  sent  out  in  the  field. 

(Government's  counsel  objects  to  this  answer  upon  the  ground  that 
such  transfers  are  made  by  official  notification  to  employees,  and  the 
reasons  for  such  transfers  are  always  clearly  set  out  in  such  notification, 
and  such  notification  would  be  the  best  evidence  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  transfer.) 

22.  Question.  Was  there  any  record  kept  of  your  work  while  you  were 
in  the  adjudicating  division? 

Answer.  I  believe  so.  There  was  a  record  kept  of  the  weekly  and 
monthly  work  of  the  clerks. 

23.  Question.  How  was  that  report  made — I  mean,  now,  from  what 
data! 

Answer.  This  report  was  made  from  our  reports  to  'the  section  chief 
and  compared  with  his  own  report. 

24.  Question.  You  say  our  reports! 
Answer.  Yes;  the  clerks'. 

25.  Question..  What  kind  of  work  were  the  clerks  in  that  division 
and  were  you  engaged  in  doing  f 

Answer.  The  duties  of  the  division  consisted  in  adjudicating  pension 
claims  principally.    (lb.,  p.  13.) 

26.  Question.  Was  this  record  of  which  you  have  just  spoken  based 
upon  the  number  of  cases  adjudicated  by  each  clerk  or  the  size  of  the 
cases  f 

Answer.  I  am  unable  to  state  on  what  record  the  men  who  had  charge 
of  the  rating  based  their  reports,  because  I  did  not  get  the  rating  that 
I  was  entitled  to  on  account  of  the  work  I  performed  while  I  was  in  the 
adjudicating  division. 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  to  this  question  upon  the  ground 
that  the  efficiency  record  is  an  official  record  and  not  kept  by  the  clerks 
themselves,  and  that  therefore  this  witness,  who  was  a  clerk,  can  not  tes- 
tify as  to  the  basis  of  efficiency  adopted  by  his  chief.) 

27.  Question.  How  long  were  you  in  the  adjudicating  division  t 
Answer.  From  October  31, 1893,  to  July,  1894. 

28.  Question.  Have  you  the  weekly  reports  upon  which  your  efficiency 
record  was  made  up  ! 
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Answer.  I  have  from  November  1,  1893,  to  and  including  July  13, 
1894,  adjudicated  about  395  cases. 

28J.  Question.  Have  you  the  official  report — weekly  report  upon  which 
the  basis  was  made  up,  or  a  duly  certified  copy  thereof! 

Answer.  I  have  not. 

29.  Question.  Why  have  you  not! 

Answer.  Because  the  Commissioner  states,  in  a  letter  dated  April  17, 
1896,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  "it  was  impossible  to  furnish 
the  weekly  reports  for  the  reason  that  none  have  been  retained,  they 
beiog  destroyed  weekly,"  and  also  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  a  letter  dated  April  18, 1896,  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
response  to  the  call  of  the  clerk  of  said  court,  dated  March  30, 1896, 
states :  "  It  appears  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  furnish  any  of  the  weekly 
reports  requested  in  the  claimant's  motion." 

30.  Question.  What  have  you  in  your  possession  showing  the  amount 
of  work  that  you  did  as  a  clerk  in  said  adjudicating  division! 

Answer.  I  have  a  memorandum,  made  from  time  to  time,  from  which 
those  weekly  reports  were  made,  and  with  which  the  section  chief  com- 
pared his  reports.     (lb.,  p.  14.) 

(Claimant's  counsel  now  states  that  it  is  only  expected  of  the  witness 
that  he  will  use  his  memorandum,  which  was  made  at  the  time,  to  refresh 
his  recollection,  and  that  he  gives  his  evidence, merely  using  his  memo- 
randum for  such  purpose, it  appearing  from  his  testimony  that  the  data 
of  his  memorandum  was  furnished  to  the  section  chief  for  his  use  in 
making  up  the  weekly  reports,  which  the  return  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  says  he  can  not  now  furnish ;  it  appearing  also  that  this  memo- 
randum was  never  objected  to  by  the  section  chief,  to  whom  it  was 
shown  and  upon  which  he  based  his  report,  as  being  in  any  way 
incorrect.) 

Answer  (witness,  reading  from  data  to  which  Government's  counsel 
objected,  says) :  That  I  read  from  this  memoranda  to  refresh  my  memory. 
Daring  my  service  in  the  eastern  division  I  have  examined  and  passed 
upon  about  395  cases,  wrote  over  1,000  letters  and  circulars,  and  ordered 
several  hundred  medical  examinations.    (lb.,  p.  15.) 

•  •••••• 

78.  Question.  Did  you  do  any  special  work  for  the  Bureau  outside  of 
the  ordinary  work  of  examining  cases!    If  so,  what! 

Answer.  I  translated  some  official  letters  from  forefgn  countries  in 
relation  to  pensions.    (lb.,  p.  19.) 


Exhibit  A. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern : 

Know  ye  that  Morris  Keim,  a  sergeant  of  Lieut.  David  Baker's  com- 
pany (154),  2d  Batt.,  .Regiment  of  Veteran  Beserve  Corps  Volunteers, 
who  was  enrolled  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty- two,  to  serve  three  years  or  during  the  war,as 
hereby  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  this  seven- 
teenth day  of  April,  1865,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  reason  of  sur- 
geon's certificate  of  disability.  (No  objection  to  his  being  reenlisted  is 
known  to  exist.) 

CIV  SBBV 2 
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Said  Morris  Keim  was  born  in ,  in  the  State  of  Ger- 
many, is  thirty-one  years  of  age,  five  feet  nine  and  $  inches  high,  dark 
complexion,  dark  eyes,  brown  hair,  and,  by  occupation  when  enrolled, 
a  farmer. 
Given  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  this  seventeenth  day  of  April,  1865. 

B.  Cloak, 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  Vols.,  in  Charge  Cumberland  Hospital, 
(lb.,  p.  22.) 

•  »••••• 


Exhibit  B. 

U.  S.  Pension  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mch.  27, 1883. 
This  is  to  certify  that  Morris  Keim  has  been  employed  temporarily 
as  a  clerk  in  my  office.  His  work  was  very  satisfactorily  done  and  in  an 
intelligent  manner.  I  can  strongly  recommend  him  to  anyone  that  may 
need  his  services,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him  get  employment  in 
Government  service,  as  he  is  an  ex-soldier.  , 

Theophllus  Gaines, 

U.  S.  Pens.  Agent. 


Exhibit  G. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1st,  1879. 
Morris  Keim: 

Yon  are  hereby  appointed  to  a  temporary  clerkship  in  this  Depart- 
ment, at  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars  per  year.  You  will  execute 
the  required  oath  of  office,  and  after  filing  the  same  with  the  disbursing 
officer  report  to  the  chief  clerk  for  assignment  to  duty. 

Wm.  G.  Le  Duo. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


Exhibit  D. 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  31, 1890. 
Mr.  Morris  Keim, 

Cleric  Class  E,  Office  of  the  Sixth  Auditor. 
Sir:  Having  been  examined  and  found  qualified,  you  are  hereby 
promoted  and  appointed  a  clerk  of  class  one  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury  ibr  the  Post-Office  Department,  the  appointment  to 
take  effect  from  the  date  of  oath. 

Respectfully,  yours,  W.  Windom, 

Secretary. 
Oath  November  1, 1890. 
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Exhibit  E. 

Post-Office  Department, 

Dead-Lettee  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  4, 1891. 
Mr.  Morris  Keim  was  employed  in  this  office  from  May  7th,  1888,  to 
February  4th,  1889,  at  which  time  he  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  upon  his  own  request.  During  his  employment  in  the 
Dead-Letter  Office  he  proved  himself  a  faithful,  industrious,  and  efficient 
clerk,  and  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  German  and  French 
languages  he  was  often  called  upon  to  translate  communications  in  these 
languages,  and  his  work  in  this  direction  was  always  satisfactory.  So 
far  as  I  understand  the  requirements,  I  believe  that  he  would  prove 
satisfactory  in  the  position  which  he  seeks  as  employee  of  the  "Sea" 
Post-office. 

Bespectfully,  W.  G.  Perky,  Chief  Clerk. 


Exhibit  F. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  13th,  1891. 
Mr.  Morris  Keim, 

812  Maryland  Ave.  NJE.,  City. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  24th  ultimo,  wherein  you 
ask  to  be  transferred  from  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office  to  this  Bureau,  I 
take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  when  a  vacancy  in  that  class  occurs 
I  will  be  pleased  to  recommend  your  transfer. 
Very  respectfully, 

Andrew  Davidson, 
Acting  Commissioner. 


Exhibit  O. 

Department  of  the  Interior,    . 
Washington,  March  11, 1893. 
Morris  Keim,  of  Virginia,  having  been  examined  and  found  qualified, 
is  hereby  appointed  to  a  clerkship  of  class  one  in  the  Pension  Office,  to 
take  effect  March  16, 1893,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  he  shall  file  the  oath 
of  office  and  enter  on  duty,  by  transfer  from  Treasury  Department;  vice 
Lorenzo  D,  Marcellus,  resigned. 
On  the  certification  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Geo.  Chandler, 

Acting  Secretary. 

(lb.,  pp.  24,  25.) 
•  •••••• 
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Exhibit  IT. 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

for  the  Post-Office  Department, 

Wa8hingtonj  D.  ft,  Sept.  2nd,  1890. 
Hon.  Green  B.  Raum, 

Com.  Pensions. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Morris  Keim,  at  present  a  clerk, 
Glass  E,  in  this  (checking)  division  of  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Bureau,  has 
made  application  for  transfer  and  promotion  to  the  Pension  Bureau.  I 
take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  Mr.  Keiin's  efficiency  in  every  particular. 
His  official  record  for  the  past  year  is :  Efficiency,  100 ;  punctuality,  100; 
discipline,  100.  Mr.  Keim  is  an  exceptionally  rapid  worker  and,  as 
compared  with  average  results,  is  entitled  to  a  much  larger  salary  than 
he  now  receives,  but  promotions  above  a  thousand  dollars  are  compara- 
tively few  in  this  Bureau,  hence  his  application.  I  shall"  regret  to  lose 
him. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Charles  Hedges, 

Chief  Clerk  Div. 


APPROPRIATION  FOR  SALARIES,  1895. 

The  United  States,  Bureau  of  Pensions,  to  Morris  Keim,  Dr. 

June  28, 1895.  To  salary  for  services  as  clerk,  at  $1,000  per  annum,  from  July 

1  to  15  and  29  to  31, 1894 .$48.90 

Less  semimonthly 40.00 

8.90 
Approved. 

Wm.  Lochren, 

Commissioner, 

Received  at  Washington,  D.  O.,  July  9, 1895,  of  Geo.  W.  Evans,  dis- 
bursing clerk,  Department  of  the  Interior,  eight  and  -#&  dollars,  in  full 
of  the  above  account 

Morris  Keim. 


Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

for  the  Post-Office  Department, 

Washington,  D.  ft,  March  12, 1895. 
Mr.  Morris  Keim, 

Washington,  D.  ft 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  verbal  request  of  this  date  for  a  state- 
ment of  your  efficiency  record  while  a  clerk  in  this  office,  from  January  6, 
1890,  to  March  15,  1893,  the  date  of  your  transfer  to  the  Pension 
Office,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  attached  letter  relative  to  the  same. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  M.  Johnson, 

Chief  Clerk. 
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Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

for  the  Post-Office  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Mch.  lly  1895. 
To  whom  it  may  concern : 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  Maurice  Keim,  while  subordinate  clerk  in 
the  Money-Order  Division,  Sixth  Auditor's  Office,  Treasury  Department, 
while  I  was  chief  thereof,  performed  the  duties  assigned  him  to  my  entire 
satisfaction. 

A.  H.  Nixon. 
lb.,  p.  28. 

deposition  of  wray  beattie. 


Question.  Do  you  know,  Doctor,  whether  or  not  there  was  kept  in 
said  Pension  Office  what  was  commonly  known  as  an  efficiency  record 
of  the  clerks! 

Answer.  There  was  a  monthly  report  of  the  efficiency  of  each  clerk. 

Question.  Upon  what  was  that  monthly  report  supposed  to  be  based? 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects,  upon  the  ground  that  this  wit- 
ness has  not  testified  as  to  any  official  connection  with  the  making  out 
of  or  computing  of  such  report,  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  not  compe- 
tent to  testify  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  they  were  made.) 

Answer.  The  monthly  report  embraced  a  detail  of  all  the  work  done 
by  each  clerk.  Each  clerk  gave  in  a  report  of  his  work  in  detail.  That 
is  all  that  the  clerk  knew  about  that  record.  This  report  in  full  was 
pnt  up  in  our  room,  in  the  room  of  each  section,  so  that  every  clerk  in 
the  section  could  see  his  record.  This  record  was  also  made  by  a  clerk 
in  the  chiefs  room — made  in  a  book — and  that  was  permanent.  Those 
two  records  were  not  identical. 

Question.  You  may  state,  Doctor,  if  you  know,  if  there  were  any 
weekly  reports  made  by  the  clerks;  and  if  so,  by  whom  were  they  made! 

Answer.  Our  reports  were  made  to  the  chief  of  the  section.  One  was 
made  weekly  and  the  other  made  monthly,  and  these  were  not  identical. 
The  weekly  report  was  a  short  one.  The  ratings  seemed  to  be  made 
in  the  chiefs  room.  We  knew  it  was  there,  because  we  could  see  it  any 
time  we  wished  to. 

Question.  Doctor,*  state  what  you  mean  by  ratings. 

Answer.  This  record  in  the  chief's  room  contained  among  other  things 
the  ratings  of  each  clerk.  It  was  a  permanent  record.  Any  clerk  was 
entitled  to  see  his  ratings  when  he  wished.  The  rating  was  made  on 
the  scale  of  a  hundred,  and  it  embraced  several  points  or  all  points 
covering  the  clerk's  work. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  Doctor,  whether  dismissal  or  reductions  from 
the  force  in  the  Pension  Office  while  you  were  there  were  made  in 
accordance  with  the  standing  of  the  clerk  reduced  or  dismissed  as 
shown  by  that  record! 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects,  on  the  ground  that  this  witness, 
whowas  at  best  only  himself  a  clerk,  can  not  testify  as  to  matters  which 
should  be  shown  either  by  a  record  or  proven  by  Government  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  reduce  or  dismiss  clerks. 

Counsel  for  the  claimant  states  that,  having  been  requested  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  furnish  certified  copies  of  the  record  of  one  named 
in  the  petition,  and  two  others,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  having 
refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  court,  the  counsel  proposes 
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to  prove  the  allegation  of  the  petition  by  the  next  best  evidence  in  his 
power.) 

Answer.  I  knew  the  general  standing  of  all  the  clerks  in  my  section, 
as  well  as  many  other  clerks,  from  intimacy  with  them,  knowing  their 
work  and  seeing  the  report.  Hence  I  know  that  many  clerks  who  were 
reduced  were  the  better  clerks  or  the  best  clerks,  and  many  clerks  dis- 
charged were  either  the  best  clerks  or  among  the  best  clerks,  and  many 
clerks  promoted  were  the  poorest  clerks,  as  shown  by  my  acquaintance 
with  them  and  their  work. 

Question.  Doctor,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  record  concerning 
which  you  have  testified  showed  the  relative  standing — the  real  relative 
standing — of  the  different  clerks  in  the  division  in  which  you  were 
employed! 

(T?he  Government's  counsel  objects,  upon  the  same  ground  as  stated 
above,  and  that  the  objection  therein  stated  applies  to  any  question  that 
might  be  asked  this  clerk,  the  answer  to  which  should  be  shown  by  the 
record  or  proven  by  the  official  in  charge  thereof.) 

Answer.  The  section  record  which  was  posted  up  in  the  section  showed 
the  entire  amount  of  work  of  each  clerk  in  the  section,  and  of  course 
their  relative  standing.  The  record  in  the  chiefs  room  was  not  seen 
by  any  clerk  except  the  one  by  whom  it  was  made. 

Question.  Do  you  know,  Doctor,  whether  or  not  those  weekly  reports 
were  kept  in  the  office;  and  if  so,  by  whom  and  how  long!  * 

Answer.  I  don't  know  what  became  of  the  weekly  reports;  they  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  section  chief. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  material  difference  in 
the  rating  of  the  clerks  in  the  chief  clerk's  and  what  was  in  the  room 
exhibited! 

Answer.  I  knew  of  no  difference,  because  the  point  which  we  got  was 
the  rating;  it  was  not  given  in  our  room. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean,  Doctor,  by  saying  that  the  standing 
of  each  clerk  was  shown  by  the  record  hung  up  in  the  room  where  the 
clerk  worked! 

Answer.  The  record  hung  up  in  our  room  showed  the  entire  work  of 
the  clerk,  the  work  he  had  done,  his  absence  or  presence  for  the  month. 

Question.  Doctor,  look  at  this  paper  which  I  hand  you,  and  state  what 
it  is. 

Answer.  This  is  a  blank  for  monthly  report  of  the  clerks'  work  in  one 
section. 

Question.  Where  did  you  get  it! 

Answer.  I  got  it  from  the  clerk  who  kept  the  record  and  made  the 
monthly  reports — that  is,  for  our  section. 

Question.  State,  Doctor,  what  that  paper  contains. 

Answer.  It  was  given  to  me  showing  my  work  for  the  year  1894,  and 
it  also  gives  the  work  done  by  all  the  clerks  in  the  section  during  that 
year. 

(Counsel  for  the  claimant  offers  the  paper  in  evidence,marked  Exhibit  O. 

Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  to  the  introduction  of  paper  ,because 
it  bears  no  marks,  signatures,  or  evidence  to  show  that  it  emanated  from 
an  official  source.) 

Question.  Doctor,  if  there  is  any  other  fact  within  your  knowledge 
tending  to  show  while  you  were  a  clerk  in  the  Pension  Office  that  clerks 
were  dismissed  or  reduced  not  in  accordance  with  their  efficiency  record, 
please  state  it. 

Answer.  I  knew  that  many  clerks  who  were  among  the  best  were 
reduced  once,  twice,  or  three  times  or  discharged.    It  was  notorious  that 
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the  record  was  disregarded.  One  set  was  pat  up  or  pat  oat  depending 
on  politics  or  other  matters. 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  here  not  only  object  bat  protests  against 
this  witness  testifying  as  to  matter  which,  if  it  means  anything  at  all  is 
an  endeavor  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  officials  of  the  Interior 
Department.  Counsel  for  the  Government  contends  that  such  a  state- 
ment is  wholly  incompetent  as  evidence  in  this  case  from  this  witness, 
who  was  himself  at  one  time  a  clerk  in  the  Department. 

Counsel  for  the  claimant  insists  that  this  witness  is  competent  to  tes- 
tify to  facts  which  were  notorious  and  which  must  have  been  known  to 
him  and  to  everyone  else  in  the  Pension  Office,  and  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  officers  of  the  Interior  Department  did  not  keep  a  correct  rec- 
ord of  the  efficiency  of  a  clerk  and  did  not  promote,  reduce,  or  dismiss 
clerks  in  accordance  with  their  relative  standing.) 

Said  witness  was  then  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  answer  to  interrogatories,  testified  as  follows: 

Question.  Doctor,  please  state  when  your  connection  with  the  Interior 
Department  in  the  capacity  to  which  you  have  referred  was  severed. 

Answer.  In  June,  1895. 

Question.  Did  you  retire  voluntarily  from  the  service! 

Answer.  I  did  not. 

Question.  You  were  discharged,  then,  were  you! 

Answer.  I  was  one  of  the  hundred  discharged  in  June,  1895. 

Question.  Did  you  go  out  along  with  Mr.  Keimf 

Answer.  No;  I  did  not  know  the  time  of  his  discharge. 

Question.  Before  you  were  discharged  were  you  reduced  at  any  time 
by  the  same  administration! 

Answer.  I  was  reduced. 

Question.  How  often! 

Answer.  Once. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  alleged  reason  for  your  discharge 
was! 

(Counsel  for  claimant  objects  to  question  because  it  is  irrelevant; 
that  the  record  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  Government  has  posses- 
sion of.) 

Answer.  There  were  two  reasons  for  being  discharged,  first,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  force  by  Congressional  action,  and  then  a  report  privately 
given  by  the  Commissioner  that  I  was  wealthy. 

Question.  Were  you  not  also  reported  inefficient! 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  section  in  efficiency,  as 
shown  by  the  record. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  record  of  the  amount  of  work 
done  as  handed  in  by  yourself,  or  by  the  rating  prepared  by  the  chief! 

Answer.  As  shown  by  the  report  shown  by  our  section  chief. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  the  rating  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  prepar- 
ing that  schedule! 

Answer.  That  was  done  in  the  room  of  the  chief  of  the  division,  and 
I  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Question.  Doctor,  you  consider  that  you  were  very  unjustly  dealt  with, 
do  you  not! 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  You  have  arranged  to  bring  a  similar  action  as  that  of  Mr. 
Keim's,  have  you  not! 

(Counsel  for  the  claimant  objects  to  the  question  as  irrelevant,  incom- 
petent, immaterial,  and  unnecessary. 
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Counsel  for  the  Government  states  that  the  intense  sympathy  demon- 
strated by  this  witness's  testimony  indicated  his  personal  interest  and 
his  similar  fate  with  that  of  Mr.  Keim,  and  that  the  question  is  compe- 
tent to  show  the  motive  of  this  witness. 

Counsel  for  the  claimant  objects  to  the  statement  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Government  as  to  the  alleged  sympathy  of  the  witness,  for  the 
reason  that  no  such  manifestation  is  shown  by  the  witness,  and  the 
statement  of  the  counsel  for  the  Government  is  not  made  under  oath, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  is  specially  called  to  the  cool, 
calm,  and  dispassionate  manner  in  which  the  witness  for  the  claimant 
has  given  his  testimony.) 

Answer.    I  have  not. 

Question.  You  have  stated  in  your  testimony,  Doctor,  that  some  of 
the  best  clerks  were  reduced  or  put  out  and  some  of  the  poorest  clerks 
were  retained.  Do  you  consider  that  when  you  were  put  out  you  were 
in  the  category  you  have  referred  to  as  one  of  the  best  clerks! 

Answer.  I  know  I  was  one  of  the  best  clerks  in  the  section,  or  the 
best  clerk. 

Question.  Therefore,  Doctor,  you  consider  that  you  have  been  unjustly 
dealt  with,  do  you! 

Answer.  I  do.    The  bases  for  discharge  were  false. 

Question.  Doctor,  the  record  that  was  put  up  in  the  room,  to  which 
you  have  referred,  was  not  the  record  of  efficiency  as  prepared  by  the 
chief  of  the  division,  was  it! 

Answer.  It  was  not  the  same. 

Question.  That  record,  therefore,  did  not  represent  the  official  sched- 
ule upon  which  your  rating  was  based  by  the  chief  of  the  division ! 

Answer.  The  rating  must  have  been  based  on  that,  for  they  had  no 
other  knowledge. 

Question.  Was  that  record  to  which  you  refer  as  being  posted  up  the 
report  made  by  each  clerk  himself  in  each  instance! 

Answer.  It  was  made  by  the  chief  of  the  section;  it  was  his  record. 

Question.  He  got  that  record,  did  he  not,  from  the  individual  report 
of  the  clerks! 

Answer.  He  got  part  of  it. 

Question.  Were  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  work  of  thQ  chief 
of  the  division  in  computing  the  efficiency  record  of  the  various 
clerks! 

Answer.  I  never  saw  that  computation  made. 

On  redirect  examination  the  witness  testified  as  follows: 
Question.  Doctor,  have  you  any  feeling  or  interest  in  this  case  that 
would  affect  your  testimony  or  lead  you  to  state  anything  that  is  not 
true! 

Answer.  I  have  not.  This  man  is  a  stranger  to  me;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  seen  him  until  a  week  or  two  ago. 

On  recross-examination  the  witness  testified  as  follows : 

Question.  You  knew,  however,  did  you  not,  that  Mr.  Keim  claims  to 
have  been  discharged  in  the  same  manner  as  yourself! 

Answer.  He  made  the  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  dis- 
charged, and  that  satisfied  me  of  it. 

Wbay  Beattie. 

(lb.,  pp.  31—34.) 
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FOR  CLAIMANT. 

[Taken  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1896.] 

Claimant's  counsel,  Luther  R.  Smith  and  John  C.  Ohaney;  defend- 
ant's counsel,  John  O.  Gapers. 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  in  the  presence  of  the  same  counsel  of 
both  parties,  Charles  Hedges,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  claimant, 
was  produced,  and  having  been  by  me  in  like  manner  duly  sworn, 
deposed  and  said  that  his  name  is  Charles  Hedges;  that  his  occupation 
is  that  of  newspaper  writer;  that  he  is  40  years  of  age;  that  his  place 
of  residence  is  temporarily  the  city  of  Washington ;  that  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Texas;  that  he  has  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
claim  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  said  cause,  and  that  he  is  not 
related  to  the  claimant. 

And  thereupon  the  said  Charles  Hedges  was  examined  by  the  counsel 
for  the  claimant,  and,  in  answer  to  interrogatories,  testified  as  follows : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Answer.  Charles  Hedges;  my  age  is  40  years;  J  am  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  temporarily  residing  in  the  city  of  Washington.  I  am 
a  newspaper  writer. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  petitioner,  Moms  Keimf 

Answer.  I  do;  I  have  known  him  since  July,  1889. 

Question.  Was  he  ever  in  the  Government  employ  under  your  super- 
vision ?  If  so,  in  what  Bureau  and  when,  and  what  position  did  you 
occupy  f 

Answer.  He  was.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  checking  division  of  the 
Sixth  Auditor's  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I  was  the  chief 
of  the  checking  division  from  July,  1889,  until  May,  1893,  and  Mr. 
Keim  was  a  clerk  in  that  division  for  two  and  a  half  years,  at  least, 
daring  this  period. 

Question.  State  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  and 
his  character  for  efficiency,  industry,  and  sobriety. 

Answer.  I  regarded  Mr.  Keim  as  one  of  the  very  best  clerks  in  the 
division,  and  so  rated  him.  We  kept  an  efficiency  record,  which  was 
made  up  of  five  elements,  as  I  recollect — punctuality,  attendance,  accu- 
racy, efficiency,  and  conduct.  It  was  my  duty  as  chief  of  the  division 
to  rate  each  clerk  once  a  month  and  strike  a  general  average  for  these 
elements  during  that  month.  Mr.  Keim  always  rated  very  high  in  each 
of  the  five  elements — in  fact,  I  can  recall  no  clerk  in  the  division  who 
rated  higher,  and  for  two  years  the  division  consisted  of  over  one  hun- 
dred clerks  and  the  balance  of  the  time  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  clerks. 
He  was  always  very  punctual,  and  he  never,  to  my  recollection,  was 
absent  beyond  the  time  allowed  him  by  law.  For  a  year  or  so  he  rated  a 
hundred  in  accuracy  and  also  in  efficieny,  and  he  always  rated  a  hun- 
dred in  conduct.  This,  of  course,  included  his  sobriety  and  general 
habits.  After  about  a  year  the  Sixth  Auditor  established  a  ruling  that 
nobody  should  be  rated  a  hundred  for  accuracy  or  for  efficiency,  as  no 
clerk  could  be  perfect.  After  this  ruling  I  therefore  rated  Mr.  Keim  in 
these  two  elements  from  ninety-five  to  ninety-eight,  which  was  as  high 
as  I  rated  any  other  -clerk.  So  that  for  the  first  year  that  I  had  charge 
of  the  division  Mr.  Keim's  general-efficiency  average  each  month  was 
one  hundred,  but  after  the  ruling  I  mention  it  was  about  98.  I  had 
occasion  to  frequently  examine  his  work,  and  it  was,  of  course,  upon  its 
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quality  and  quantity  that  I  gave  him  this  high  rating.  I  considered  him 
competent  of  doing  the  highest  grade  of  clerical  work. 

The  said  witness  was  then  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Government,  and  in  answer  to  interrogatories  testified  as  follows: 

Question.  In  the  matter  of  the  record  for  efficiency,  etc.,  to  which  you 
refer  relative  to  Mr.  Keim,  I  understand  that  you  speak  entirely  from 
recollection  and  not  from  any  report  or  record  to  which  you  have 
referred! 

Answer.  Yes;  I  speak  from  recollection. 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  Mr.  Keim  was  in  your  division! 

Answer.  I  think  he  left  my  division  in  the  fall  of  1892. 

Question.  Nearly  four  years  ago,  then. 

Answer.  Yes. 

(lb.,  pp.  35, 36.) 


DEPOSITION  OF  CHARLES  B.  DOUGLASS. 


Question.  You  may  state  any  facts  tending  to  show  whether  the  dis- 
charges or  reduction  of  the  clerks  of  the  division  in  which  you  were  ' 
employed  were  based  or  made  solely  upon  their  ratings  or  record. 

Answer.  I  think  not.  There  were  clerks  employed  in  the  southern 
division,  both  in  the  files  and  doing  clerical  duty  of  Sections  A,  B,  and 
G,  that  were  far  below  my  average,  more  particularly  as  to  their  habits, 
and  they  were  screened  by  Mr.  Orabb,  chief  of  the  southern  division,  on 
political  grounds. 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  to  all  such  questions  and 
answers  upon  the  same  ground  as  to  similar  questions  and  answers  pro- 
pounded to  the  witness  Beattie.) 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  u  screened"  f 

Answer.  Protected,  favored.        • 

Question.  State  whether  or  not  there  were  clerks  retained  in  the 
office  at  time  of  your  discharge,  and  at  the  time  of  the  discharge  of 
other  soldiers  who  had  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  who  were  not  as  competent  clerks  as  those 
discharged  and  who  had  never  been  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States. 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  on  the  grounds  hereinbefore 
stated.) 

Answer.  Of  the  38  that  were  discharged  February  15, 1894,  34  of 
them  were  ex- Union  soldiers.  Their  efficiency  was  far  superior  to  those 
that  were  retained,  and  the  34  were  Republicans,  men  of  good  moral 
character,  while  men  that  were  retained  have  come  there  drunk  and 
stayed  there  drunk,  from  the  chief  clerk  down. 

(To  all  of  this  answer  the  Government's  counsel  objects,  and  calls  the 
Commissioner's  special  attention  to  the  utter  irrelevancy  and  incompe- 
tency of  such  a  statement  as  testimony. 

Counsel  for  the  claimant  states  that  the  Commissioner  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  irrelevancy  or  incompetency  of  the  testimony,  and  objects 
to  the  interjection  of  irrelevant  objections  which  .encumber  the  record, 
although  made  with  the  best  of  motives.)    (lb.,  p.  38). 

Question.  From  your  observation  and  experience  while  in  the  office 
do  you  know,  and  can  you  state,  whether  clerks  who  had  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  were 
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employed  in  that  office  were  reduced  or  dismissed,  and  other  clerks. who 
never  had  been  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  were 
not  so  competent,  were  promoted  in  their  places? 

Answer,  I  only  know  from  common  rnmor,  for  the  reason  that  we 
were  not  allowed  to  see  the  records  of  any  clerks  except  onr  own. 

Question.  When  yon  speak  about  the  record,  Mr.  Douglas,  do  you 
mean  the  ratings  as  made  in  the  chief  clerk's  office? 

Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  Was  there  a  record  kept  in  the  room  of  the  amount  of  work 
each  clerk  did? 

Answer.  Each  clerk  made  a  report  of  his  own  work.  That  report 
was  handed  in  at  the  close  of  each  day  to  the  chief  of  the  section.  A 
critic  passed  upon  all  work.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  weekly 
reports  were  consolidated  and  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  division,  and  from 
those  a  tabulated  report  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Question.  Do  you  not  know  the  amount  of  work  done  by  any  of  the 
other  clerks? 

Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  Can  you  state  to  what  political  party  the  clerks  that  were 
reduced  in  your  divisions  belonged,  or  were  considered  to  belong? 

Answer.  I  can,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions. 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  on  the  ground  that  the  question 
is  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue  in  the  matter  of  the  claimant,  Mor- 
ris Keim.) 

Question.  You  may  state  it. 

Answer.  The  Republican. 

Question.  To  what  political  party  did  those  clerks  belong  who  were 
promoted  in  place  of  those  who  were  reduced? 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  on  the  ground  as  stated  above.) 

Answer.  They  claimed  to  be  Democrats. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  anything,  Mr.  Douglas,  going  to  show 
that  inefficient  clerks  who  had  never  been  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  were  retained  in  the  Pension  Office  or  promoted,  while 
clerks  who  had  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  were  more  efficient  than  those  promoted,  were 
reduced  or  dismissed  in  the  Pension  Office?    If  so,  state  it. 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  on  the  same  ground  as  stated 
above.) 

Answer.  1  know  a  number  of  such  cases. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Answer.  I  mean  by  that,  clerks  who  were  known  in  the  office  to  be 
inferior  clerks  have  been  promoted  and  retained,  while  others  who  have 
served  in  the  Army  have  been  reduced  and  dismissed  who  were  better 
clerks  than  those  retained. 

Question.  Were  you  ever  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  have  you 
been  honorably  discharged  therefrom?    If  so,  state  when  and  where. 

Answer.  I  was  in  the  service  in  1863;  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany F,  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  Infantry;  honorably  discharged 
and  reenlisted  in  Company  I,  Fifth  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  last  service  in  1864. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  in  this  case  which  would 
beuefit  either  party. 

Answer.  I  was  an  examiner  of  pension  claims,  which  of  itself  is  a 
higher  grade  of  work  than  the  file  clerk,  which  position  Mr.  Chaney 
occupied  when  promoted  to  my  place,  and  he  continued  as  file  clerk 
after  his  promotion.    Also,  he  was  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  and 
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was  not  regular  in  his  attendance,  and  had  been  transferred  to  at  least 
three  or  four  divisions.  He  was  dismissed  twice  during  the  time  I  was 
in  the  Pension  Office  and  was  reinstated;  generally  understood  it  was 
for  drunkenness. 

Question.  To  what  political  party  did  Mr.  Ghaney  claim  to  belong  at 
the  time  of  his  promotion  f 

Answer.  The  Democratic  party. 

(The  counsel  for  the  Government  objects  to  both  the  answers  to  this 
general  question  upon  the  ground  last  above  stated.) 

Question.  What  was  the  general  reputation  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Ghaney 
with  reference  to  sobriety  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  his  promotion 
above  referred  to  by  you! 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  on  the  ground  above  stated.) 

Answer.  I  don't  recall  that  I  have  heard  his  reputation  discussed 
only  when  his  promotion  was  made. 

Said  witness  was  then  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  in  answer  to  interrogatories,  testified  as  follows: 

Question.  Mr.  Douglass,  please  state  the  reason  given  in  your  dis- 
missal notifying  you  that  your  services  would  no  longer  be  needed. 

Answer.  "By  reason  of  the  reduction  of  the  force,7'  which  was 
stamped  on  the  paper  notifying  me  of  my  discharge. 

Ghas.  R.  Douglass. 

DEPOSITION  OP  AUGUST  DONATH. 


Question.  To  what  political  party  were  you  known  to  belong  while  in 
office! 

Answer.  The  Republican  party. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  clerks  in  the  Pension  Burean 
who  had  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  were  reduced  or  dismissed,  while  those  clerks  who  had 
never  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  were  retained  or  promoted! 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  upon  the  grounds  stated  above.) 

Answer,  A  clerk  in  my  section  had  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  who  had  the  best  record  of  any  clerk  in 
our  room,  Frank  Claudy,  was  reduced,  and  Captain  Seville,  who  was 
also  discharged  from  the  United  States  Army,  was  also  reduced ;  Mr. 
Foley  and  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  never  served  in  tbe  Army,  and  who 
were  inferior  clerks  to  the  other  two,  were  promoted,  one  to  $1,800  and 
the  other  to  $2,000. 

Question.  To  what  party  did  these  two  who  were  promoted  belong! 

Answer.  They  were  Democrats. 

Question.  What  was  the  general  rule  as  to  the  political  status  of 
clerks  who  were  reduced  and  discharged,  and  also  those  who  were 
retained  or  for  those  who  were  promoted  ? 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  as  hereinbefore  stated.) 

Answer.  As  a  rule,  so  far  as  I  know,  those  reduced  or  dismissed  were 
Republicans,  those  promoted  were  Democrats. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  else  you  know  in  reference  to  this  matter! 

Answer.  I  don't  think  of  anything. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  in  making  the  reductions  or 
discharges  a  discrimination  was  made  in  favor  of  or  against  the  honor- 
ably discharged  Union  soldiers  or  sailors  ? 
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(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  to  this  witness  testifying  as  to  a 
policy,  the  inauguration  or  regulation  of  which  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with,  officially  or  personally.) 

Answer.  I  know  that  there  was  no  discrimination  in  their  favor. 

August  Donath. 

deposition  op  james  j.  purman. 


Question.  State  whether  you  have  been  promoted  or  reduced,  and  what 
positions  you  occupied  in  the  Pension  Bureau. 

Answer.  I  was  promoted  twice  and  have  been  reduced.  I  was  pro- 
moted from  $1,200  to  $1,400  in  August,  1882,  and  from  $1,400  to  $1,600 
in  October,  1886.  I  was  reduced  from  $1,600  to  $1,200  on  the  1st  day 
of  July,  1893,  and  from  $1,200  to  $1,000  on  the  1st  of  August,  1894, 
and  from  $1,000  to  $900  on  the  1st  of  July,  1895. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  serve  in  the  Federal  Army  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion?    If  so,  state  whether  you  were  honorably  discharged. 

Answer.  I  was  honorably  dischared  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1864, 
on  account  of  a  wound  received  at  Gettysburg. 

Question.  Doctor,  state  whether  you  know  if  any  cause  was  assigned 
for  your  reduction  while  you  were  in  the  Pension  Office. 

Answer.  I  was  reduced  the  first  time  because  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  did  not  know  me,  as  he  afterwards  told  me. 

Question.  How  did  he  happen  to  say  that  to  you? 

Answer.  1  had  an  interview  with  him. 

Question.  What  was  said  at  that  interview,  as  nearly  as  you  can  state  ? 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incom 
petent  for  this  witness  to  testify  concerning  a  conversation  between  him- 
self and  another  j)arty  in  the  absence  of  the  other  party.) 

Question.  State  what  took  place  at  that  interview. 

Answer.  I  asked  Judge  Lochren,  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  why 
I  was  reduced  from  $1,600  to  $1,200.  He  said,  "  I  did  not  know  you. 
Your  name  was  on  the  list  made  out  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Bell,  and 
jou  were  reduced  with  the  others." 

Question.  If  anything  was  said  to  you  by  Judge  Lochren  at  any 
time,  or  if  you  had  any  knowledge  from  any  source  as  to  why  you  were 
reduced  from  $1,200  to  $1,000  and  from  $1,000  to  $900,  please  state 
what  information  you  had  upon  these  two  reductions. 

(The  Government's  counsel  objects,  on  the  same  grounds  as  stated 
above.) 

Answer.  I  had  an  interview  with  Judge  Lochren,  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  at  the  Hotel  Arno.  where  he  boarded,  on  Sixteenth  street. 
1  asked  him  why  I  was  reduced,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  prom- 
ised that  I  should  be  reinstated  in  my  old  position.  £  did  not  know 
that  he  had  promised  me.  The  Judge  did  not  deny  that  he  had  made 
such  a  promise.  He  replied,  "  You  are  reduced  because  of  inefficiency." 
1  answered  him  in  plain  English,  "That  is  a  lie,  Judge."  He  asked 
me,  «  Do  you  call  me  a  liar  t "  I  said,  "  No ;  you  are  not  a  liar,  but  the 
chief  who  marks  me  as  inefficient  is  a  liar."  We  had  considerable  con- 
versation, which  was  not  very  smooth,  and  he  said  that  if  I  made  a 
better  record  he  would  promote  me  to  my  former  salary,  but  he  would 
not  restore  me  on  the  record  I  was  making.  I  replied  to  him,  "Your 
chief  may  mark  me  up  or  mark  me  down,  and  I  will  abide  my  time." 

Question.  Do  you  know,  Doctor,  what  your  rating  was  by  your  sec- 
tion chief  at  the  time  you  were  reduced! 
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Answer.  I  did  not  examine  the  record. 

Question.  And  jrou  don't  know  what  the  record  was  at  the  time  of 
the  conversation  you  have  just  related  with  Judge  Lochrenf 

Answer.  I  do  not,  but  he  told  me  that  I  was  a  poor  clerk. 

Question.  Now  proceed  with  your  other  reductions. 

Answer.  I  had  no  interview  in  regard  to  the  last  reduction,  which 
occurred  on  the  1st  of  July,  1895. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  your  rating  was! 

Answer.  I  do  not.    I  was  disgusted  and  did  not  examine  the  record. 

Question.  State,  if  you  know,  how  the  record  in  the  Pension  Office  is 
made  up,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  clerks. 

Answer.  It  is  made  up  primarily  by  the  section  chief. 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  witness  does  now  hold,  or  has  ever  held,  such  a  position 
as  would  make  him  a  competent  witness  as  to  such  a  class  of  work. 

To  which  the  counsel  for  the  claimant  says  that  the  witness  is  com- 
petent to  testify,  and  his  own  record  is  made  up  by  the  section  chief  of 
the  division  in  the  Pension  Office,  and  he  has  a  right  to  inspect  the 
same.) 

Each  section  chief  sends  his  report  in  to  the  chief  of  division;  there 
the  report  is  consolidated  and  sent  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  office. 

Question.  What  data  is  it  supposed  that  the  chief  of  the  section  gets 
in  making  up  its  report  f 

(Counsel  for  the  Government  objects  to  the  above  question,  on  the 
ground  heretofore  stated.) 

Answer.  The  section  chief  makes  up  the  standing  from  the  quantity  of 
work  done.  He  keeps  a  record  of  the  number  of  letters  and  circulars 
sent  out  and  the  number  of  cases  examined,  etc,  and  from  that  he  makes 
up  his  report  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Question.  Did  you  keep  any  account  of  the  work  which  you  did  your- 
self, Doctor  f 

Answer.  Yes;  I  did  at  different  times. 

Question.  What  do  you  say,  Doctor,  if  you  know,  as  to  the  record 
kept  by  the  section  chiefj  as  to  any  other  cases  within  your  knowledge, 
whether  they  were  fair  or  not! 

(Same  objection  by  counsel  for  the  Government,  as  above.) 

Answer.  Well,  according  to  the  record  kept  by  me  when  I  was  first 
reduced  and  according  to  the  record  kept  by  the  section  chief,  I  was 
far  above  the  average  in  work. 

Question.  At  the  time  of  your  reduction,  Doctor,  do  you  know  whether 
there  were  any  other  persons  employed  in  the  same  grade  and  the  same 
work  in  which  you  were  employed  who  were  not  reduced  and  were  not 
honorably  discharged  Federal  soldiers  f 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong f 

Answer.  To  the  Republican  party. 

Question.  In  the  promotions,  reductions,  and  dismissals,  do  you  know 
what  proportion  of  those  who  were  promoted,  reduced,  or  dismissed 
were  Republicans  or  Democrats! 

Answer.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  were 
reduced  or  dismissed,  within  my  knowledge,  were  Republicans,  and 
those  who  were  promoted  were  Democrats. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  a  preference  was  given  in  the  rating 
in  the  office  or  in  promotions  and  reductions  to  clerks  who  were  hon- 
orably discharged  soldiers  f 

Answer.  Preference  was  not  given.    I  have  had  it  so  stated  to  me  by 
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several  underchiefs,  and  1  asked  them  what  it  meant.  They  replied : 
"We  are  going  to  equalize  these  salaries.  You  get  a  large  pension." 
One  of  them  said  to  me :  UI  am  not  in  favor  of  reducing  a  man  because 
he  gets  a  large  pension."  But  I  understood  him  to  say  that  they  were 
going  to  do  so.  "By  they/'  I  understood  him  to  mean  the  party  in 
power.    (Claimant's  evidence  in  rebuttal,  pp.  2,  3.) 

DEPOSITION  OP  JOHN  MORRISON. 


Question.  Mr.  Morrison,  what  is  your  full  name,  age,  and  occupation  t 

Answer.  My  name  is  John  Morrison;  age  52;  I  am  an  examiner  in 
the  Pension  Office. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Pension  Office! 

Answer.  Fourteen  years. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  acted  as  chief  or  section  chief  in  the  Pension 
Office! 

Answer.  I  have  acted  as  assistant  section  chief  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Pension  Office. 

Question.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  assistant  section  chief! 

Answer.  He  should  take  the  place  of  the  section  chief  in  his  absence. 

Question.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  section  chief! 

Answer.  He  is  general  overseer  of  the  work  of  the  section. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  by  "overseer"  that  he  attends  to  giving  out 
work! 

Answer.  No;  the  work  is  given  out  by  file  clerks. 

Question.  Under  whom  do  these  file  clerks  give  out  the  work! 

Answer.  The  file  clerks  give  out  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
section  chief. 

Question.  Who  was  the  section  chief  under  whom  you  acted! 

Answer.  I  have  acted  under  different  section  chiefs. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  claimant,  Mr.  Keim! 

Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  known  him! 

Answer.  Ever  since  he  came  into  our  section. 

Question.  During  that  time  did  you  ever  act  as  assistant  section 
chief! 

Answer.  I  did. 

Question.  Do  you  know  one  Frank  McClelland  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Pension  Office! 

Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  known  him! 

Answer.  About  the  same  time  I  have  known  Mr.  Keim — about  four 
years. 

Question.  What  position  does  Mr.  McClelland  occupy! 

Answer.  He  has  been  section  chief  of  Section  O  of  the  eastern  division 
ever  since  I  have  known  him. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  work  Mr.  Keim  per- 
formed when  he  was  in  the  eastern  division  ! 

Answer.  He  performed  the  same  work  as  other  clerks  in  that  section. 

Question.  What  section  was  he  in,  Mr.  Morrison! 

Answer.  Section  6. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  work 
relatively  with  other  clerks! 

Answer.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  say  as  to  quality,  but  can  as  to 
quantity. 
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Question.  How  did  it  compare  as  to  quantity  with  that  of  other 
clerks? 

Answer.  I  think  it  compared  favorably,  for  a  new  man. 

Question.  Do  you  know  William  E.  Stith? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  What  position  does  he  occupy! 

Answer.  He  is  assistant  chief  of  our  division — the  eastern  division. 

Question.  What  were  the  duties  of  Mr.  Stith? 

Answer.  He  is  one  of  three  who  have  general  supervision  of  the  work 
of  all  the  men  in  that  division. 

Question.  Mr.  Morrison,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  rating  of 
Mr.  Keim  while  he  was  in  the  eastern  division  ? 

Answer.  No;  1  can  not  testify  as  to  ratings. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  fact  tending  to  show  whether  the 
record  or  rating  of  any  clerk  in  your  division,  as  to  efficiencv.  was  cor- 
rectly or  incorrectly  made! 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  What  salary  do  you  receive? 

Auswer.  Fourteen  hundred  dollars. 

Question.  What  is  the  highest  salary  you  have  ever  received? 

Answer.  Fourteen  hundred  dollars. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  preference  has  been  given  in 
the  promotions  or  reductions  of  clerks  in  the  office  to  those  who  were 
honorably  discharged  from  the  Union  Army? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  soldiers  stand  any  better  chance  than 
anybody  else.  * 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  soldiers,  aside  from  Mr.  Keim.  who 
have  been  dismissed  from  the  Pension  Office? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  many  changes  were  made  after  the 
present  Administration  came  into  power? 

Answer.  There  were  a  good  many. 

Question.  Do  you  know  to  what  political  party  those  promoted  gen- 
erally belonged? 

Answer.  Some  were  promoted  from  both  parties,  but  generally  Dem- 
ocrats. 

Question.  How  about  dismissals? 

Answer.  Those  dismissed  were  generally  Republicans,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Keim  made  any  complaint  as 
to  the  position  of  his  desk  while  he  was  there? 

Answer.  He  complained  that  the  light  was  not  strong  enough,  and 
be  would  like  to  move  his  desk  to  a  place  where  there  was  better  light 
and  where  there  were  some  vacant  desks. 

Question.  What  action  was  taken  on  his  complaint? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  action  was  taken. 

Question.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

Answer.  I  told  him  I  had  no  authority  to  permit  him  to  move. 

Question.  Mr.  Morrison,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  section  chief  to  look 
over  and  pass  upon  the  work  of  each  clerk  in  his  section? 

Answer.  Yes;  that  is  a  part  of  his  duties. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  section  chief  or  assistant  section 
chief  turned  back  more  work  for  correction  from  Mr.  Keim  than  from 
other  new  clerks. 
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Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Question.  When  you  had  charge  there  did  you  turn  back  more  work 
from  Mr.  Keim  than  from  others? 

Answer.  I  did  not. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Keim,  while  you  were  acting  as 
section  chief,  turned  out  more  work  than  any  other  new  clerk? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Question.  Mr.  Morrison,  do  you  know  the  character  and  kind  of  cases 
that  were  given  to  Mr.  Keim  to  adjudicate  while  you  were  assistant 
chief  of  the  section? 

Answer.  He  was  given  the  same  general  work  that  was  given  to  others 
of  that  section. 

Question.  How  long  does  it  ordinarily  take  the  average  clerk  to 
become  a  proficient  examiner  in  the  Pension  Office? 

Answer.  Six  months  to  a  year;  but  I  heard  General  Dudley,  formerly 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  once  say  that  hardly  any  clerk  could  earn 
his  salary  in  adjudicating  cases  until  he  had  been  in  the  office  a  year. 

Question.  What  is  your  judgment,  from  your  observation  and  experi- 
ence, as  to  the  truth  of  that  statement? 

Answer.  1  think  it  is  pretty  nearly  right. 

The  examination  by  counsel  being  concluded,  the  witness,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  rule  of  the  court  requiring  him  to  state  whether  he  knows 
of  any  other  matter  relative  to  the  claim  in  question,  and  if  he  does  to 
state  it,  says:  "I  know  of  nothing  farther." 

John  Mobbison. 

District  op  Columbia, 

City  of  Washington,  ss: 

I,  Erastas  S.  Bock  well,  a  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the 
United  States,  certify  that  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid  John  Morri- 
son, a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  claimant  in  the  above-entitled  cause, 
was  by  me  sworn  before  any  question  was  put  to  him  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  relative  to  the  said  cause; 
and  that  his  answers  were  taken  down  in  my  presence  and  his  deposi- 
tion, as  above  set  forth,  was  read  over  to  and  signed  by  him,  before 
me,  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
official  seal  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1897. 

[SEAL.]  EBASTUS  8.  EOOKWELL, 

Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

DEPOSITION  OF  SAMUEL  G.  ROGERS,  FOB  CLAIMANT. 
I  Taken  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1897.] 

Claimant's  counsel,  Luther  B.  Smith;  defendant's  counsel,  John  G. 
Capers. 

Samuel  G.  Rogers,  having  been  produced  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  claimant,  was  by  me  sworn,  before  any  question  was  put  to  him, 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  relative 
to  the  said  cause,  thereupon  deposed  and  said  that  he  has  no  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  claim  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  said 
cause,  and  that  he  is  not  related  to  the  claimant. 

And  thereupon  the  said  bamuel  G.  Sogers  was  examined  by  the 
orv  sebv 3 
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counsel  for  the  claimant,  and,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories,  testified 
as  follows: 

Question.  Mr.  Sogers,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name,  age,  resi- 
dence, and  occupation  f 

Answer.  My  name  is  Samuel  G.  Sogers;  age,  50;  residence,  1223 
Kenyon  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  0.;  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  Pension 
Office. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  clerk  in  the  Pension  Office? 

Answer.  Ten  years. 

Question.  When  did  you  first  go  into  the  Pension  Office  f 

Answer.  In  October,  1886. 

Question.  What  are  your  duties  there? 

Answer.  I  am  letter  critic,  or  reviewer  of  correspondence. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

Answer.  Since  April,  1893. 

Question.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Keini,  the  claimant  in  this  easel 

Answer.  I  do. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  I  think  since  1893,  or  since 
the  time  when  he  came  into  our  division. 

Question.  What  is  your  division? 

Answer.  The  Eastern  division. 

Question.  Did  you  have  occasion,  in  your  office,  as  letter  critic,  to 
look  over  the  letters  which  Mr.  Keim  wrote? 

Answer.  It  was  my  duty  to  look  over  all  of  them. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  letters  which  he  wrote  while 
you  were  critic,  relatively  to  other  clerks? 

Answer.  All  I  can  say  as  to  that  is  that  he  did  not  write  as  many  as 
some,  and  he  wrote  more  than  some  others.  There  were  others  who 
wrote  about  the  same.    His  output  was  the  same  as  a  number  of  others. 

Question.  How  did  his  number  compare  with  the  average  of  the 
clerks  who  had  not  been  in  the  office  longer  than  he? 

Answer.  I  would  judge  that  his  work  was  about  the  average — about 
the  same  as  that  of  other  clerks  who  had  not  been  there  longer  than 
he  had;  that  is,  as  to  quantity. 

Question.  Now  tell  us,  Mr.  Rogers,  how  was  it  as  to  quality,  and  how 
did  it  compare  with  others  who  had  been  there  some  time? 

Answer.  It  was  not  as  good  as  some  and  was  better  than  others. 
There  were  some  clerks  who  did  not  write  as  good  letters  as  he  did,  and 
some  who  wrote  better.    (lb.  pp.  6-9.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  matter? 

Mr.  Keim.  No,  sir;  I  have  stated  the  substance.  I  merely  wish  to 
state  that  the  present  civil-service  law  is  not  properly  framed  so  as  to 
protect  people,  and  they  are  subject,  after  they  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  pass  through  the  civil  service  and  finally  secure  an  appointment,  to 
the  whim  ot  somebody  who  has  a  little  power,  and  they  are  likely 
to  be  fired  out  at  any  time.  Consequently  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go 
through  the  civil  service  unless  the  law  shall  be  strengthened. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  manner  of  the  execution  of  the  law  to 
which  you  object? 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  provision  made  to 
sustain  a  man  when  he  is  in  office,  so  that  he  can  hold  his  office,  or 
to  give  him  a  hearing  so  that  he  can  defend  himself.  This  is  the  main 
point.  If  there  had  been  a  tribunal  before  which  I  could  have  had  an 
impartial  hearing,  they  would  not  have  dared  to  discharge  me.    Bat, 
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gentlemen,  yon  know  well  enough  that  if  yon  have  somebody  against 
you  with  a  personal  grievance  and  so  on,  especially  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  no  trouble  for  him  to  get  the  Bureau  to  dispose  of  you. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  it.    This  part  of  the  law  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Wales.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Koosevelt  said  that  the  Commission 
would  not  do  anything  unless  you  were  discharged  for  political  reasons. 
Do  you  remember  whether  that  is  just  what  he  saidf  What  was  the 
substance  ot  his  statement? 

Mr.  Keim.  That  was  the  substance.  The  heads  of  bureaus  are  smart 
enough  to  assign  a  cause  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  civil-service 
rales.  Otherwise  they  would  be  in  a  snarl.  In  other  words,  some  sub- 
ordinate who  has  charge  of  the  rating  will,  by  hint,  put  you  down, 
down,  down,  until  they  have  a  cause  to  discharge  you. 

Mr.  Wales.  Perhaps  you  did  not  quite  understand  me.  What  1 
mean  is,  do  you  remember  exactly  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  to  yout 
You  said  he  stated  that  unless  you  could  show  that  the  discharge  was 
for  political  reasons  the  Commission  could  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Keim.  The  heads  of  Departments,  of  course,  will  give  everybody 
a  pretended  cause  for  his  discharge. 

Mr.  Wales.  I  do  not  mean  that.  Did  not  Mr.  Koosevelt  say  to  you 
that  the  Commission  would  act  upon  offer  of  proof  ? 

Mr.  Keim.  He  said  unless  I  could  show,  and  consequently  prove, 
political  reasons  as  the  grounds  of  my  discharge  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission was  powerless  to  do  anything  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wales.  You  are  sure  it  was  that! 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  to  make  that  charge  and  prove  it,  eventually. 

Mr.  Wales.  You  would  finally  have  to  prove  it.  But  before  the 
Commission  took  any  action  f 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  said — that  he  could  not  inter- 
fere in  my  case  because  I  did  not  charge  him  with  anything  political. 
Of  course,  I  could  not  charge  him  with  anything  political,  because  it 
was  really  a  personal  more  than  a  political  affair. 

Senator  Chilton.  Mr.  Keim,  does  the  testimony  which  you  have  filed 
here  give  all  the  evidence  you  have  in  regard  to  the  reason  for  your 
discharge? 

Mr.  Keim.  This  is  all  the  testimony  I  was  financially  able  to  furnish. 
I  could  have  got  a  hundred  more  witnesses,  but  the  expense  of  printing 
and  everything  else  was  such  that  I  only  furnished  as  much  as  I  thought 
was  necessary  to  overcome  the  charge. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  I  wish  to  ascertain  is,  whether  an  inspection 
of  this  testimony  will  show  the  full  nature  of  your  case. 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  show  the  fall  nature  of  the  case,  and  not 
only  that,  but  it  shows  also  that  others  have  been  treated  as  I  was  and 
some  worse. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  reasons  for 
your  discharge  other  than  what  is  contained  in  this  testimony  ?  Is  your 
testimony  here,  too? 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  have  not  learned  any  new  facts  since  this 
testimony  was  taken? 

Mr.  Keim.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  So  that  it  contains  really  all  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Keim.  One  of  the  chiefs  gives  his  testimony  that  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  inefficiency  was  not  the  real  reason  of  my  discharge.  It 
was  something  else. 

Senator  Chilton.  Does  that  appear  in  the  testimony? 
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Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir.    - 

Senator  Chilton.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  your  whole  case  is  in  this 
printed  record? 
Mr.  Keim.  He  says  he  understood  that  that  was  not  the  real  reason. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

register's  office. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Blasland. 

TESTIMONY  OP  WILLIAM  BLASLAND. 

WILLIAM  BLASLAND,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  State  where  you  have  been  employed. 

Mr.  Blasland.  I  have  been  a  clerk  for  thirty-two  years  in  the  Regis- 
ter's Office.  I  served  three  years  in  the  Army  and  thirty-two  years  in 
the  civil  service — thirty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  mean  you  were  in  the  United  States  Army,  serv- 
ing three  years? 

Mr.  Blasland.  Three  years.  While  at  City  Point  I  made  application 
for  a  position  in  the  civil  service,  and  was  appointed  October  16, 1864, 
to  the  Begister's  Office. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  did  you  occupy  when  you  were  first 
appointed? 

Mr.  Blasland.  I  came  in  as  a  $1,200  clerk;  was  examined,  and  in 
1865  I  was  designated  and  promoted  to  $1,400.  In  1869 1  was  examined 
and  promoted  to  $1,600,  or  third  class;  and  in  1880  I  was  promoted  to 
$1,800.  There  were  five  persons  at  the  competitive  examination  for 
four  vacancies ;  I  was  one  of  the  five,  and  I  got  one  of  the  positions  as  an 
$1,800  clerk.  In  October,  1894, 1  was  reduced  from  $1,800  to  $1,400,  after 
keeping  the  appropriation  ledgers  for  eighteen  years  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  bookkeeper's  division,  receipts  and  expenditures;  and 
in  November,  1896, 1  was  again  reduced  to  $1,200.  That  is  the  skeleton 
of  my  service. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  the  reasons 
assigned  for  reducing  you. 

Mr.  Blasland.  The  so-called  Dockery  law  legislated  out  of  office 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  division,  and  12  soldiers,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  were  discharged,  and  of  7  soldiers'  widows  3  were  discharged. 
During  that  time,  from  1893  to  1894,  there  were  6  citizens  promoted,  2 
who  were  promoted  jumping  one  grade,  from  $1,200  to  $1?600.  A  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Armstrong,  who  came  in  as  a  messenger  in  our  division, 
was  an  efficient  boy,  and  I  saved  him.  He  had  just  got  married.  He 
went  ahead  of  me,  who  was  an  old  clerk  in  the  office.  He  was  pro 
moted— jumped  one  grade.  In  1895  or  1896 — I  am  not  positive  as  to  the 
date— he  was  promoted  from  $1,200  to  $1,600. 

The  Chairman.  Did  his  promotion  interfere  with  your  promotion! 
Would  you  have  been  promoted  if  he  had  not  been! 

Mr.  Blasland.  According  to  the  Revised  Statutes,  it  seems  to  me 
that  soldiers  who  are  deserving  and  efficient  ought  to  receive  some 
kind  of  consideration,  which  they  have  not  had,  Mr.  Senators,  during 
the  last  four  years.  As  you  know,  and  as  everybody  else  knows,  the 
soldiers  have  got  it  in  the  neck  every  time.    It  did  interfere  with  me. 
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I  was  reduced  without  showing  any  cause.  I  was  not  to  blame  for  it. 
This  Democratic  expulsion  law  went  into  effect  and  expelled  these 
soldiers  and  soldiers'  widows. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  have  any  bearing  on  your  being  reduced! 

Mr.  Blasland.  Of  course.  The  Dockery  law  eliminated  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  division  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  transferred  to  some  other  division! 

Mr.  Blasland.  I  was  transferred  to  another  division  in  the  Regis- 
ter's office. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  transferred,  and  what  position  did 
youthen  get! 

Mr.  Blasland.  One  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  A  similar  position! 

Mr.  Blasland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  transferred  to  a  position  paying  a  like 
salary! 

Mr.  Blasland.  They  reduced  me  to  $1,400  and  transferred  me. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  got  there,  what  happened! 

Mr.  Blasland.  I  will  tell  you  what  then  happened.  My  wife  and 
daughter  were  in  Boston.  My  daughter  was  studying  music,  and  my 
wife  was  with  her.  I  made  application  to  go  to  the  customs  division 
of  the  First  Auditor's  office  in  order  to  get  a  transfer  to  the  Boston 
custom-house.  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  get  that,  and  I  had  to 
serve,  according  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  six  months  in  the 
customs  division  before  I  could  get  a  transfer.  I  went  there  and 
served  eight  months.  In  the  meantime  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a 
transfer  to  Boston. 

Then  Congress  came  into  session,  and,  being  on  the  list  of  clerks,  I 
was  in  danger  of  being  dropped  out,  because  they  always  go  for  clerks 
who  are  off  the  regular  rolls.  That  has  been  my  experience.  So  I 
went  to  work  to  get  on  the  roll  so  that  I  would  not  be  dropped  out, 
and  Senator  Oullom  had  my  name  put  on  the  roll  for  the  First  Audi- 
tor's Office  at  $1,400.  When  Congress  met  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  that  was  eliminated.  Then 
the  Register,  who  pretended  to  be  a  great  friend  of  mine  all  the  time, 
called  me  down.  He  said,  "  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  discharged,  Mr. 
Blasland.  You  had  better  fix  up  your  matters."  I  did  the  best  1 
could.  I  went  to  see  the  appointment  clerk.  He  had  me  put  with  the 
Auditor  for  the  State  Department  at  $1,400. 

In  the  meantime  the  Register,  as  I  found  out  from  somebody  inside, 
put  my  name  down  for  discharge  so  that  he  could  get  his  own  son  in, 
which  he  did,  and  had  me  transferred  to  the  Light-House  Board,  where 
I  am  now  at  $1,200.  There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Register's  office  at 
$1,400,  and  I  was  picked  out  for  that  vacancy.  When  the  Register 
found  that  out  he  wanted  to  get  his  own  son  iu,  so  he  went  to  work  and 
got  me  transferred  to  the  Light-House  Board,  where  I  am  now.  I  get 
$1,200.  Meantime  his  son  came  in  at  $1,000  as  his  private  secretary. 
Then  he  was  promoted,  I  understand,  without  any  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  son  was  promoted  to  the  $1,400 
placet 

Mr.  Blasland.  Jle  had  the  typewriter  put  into  that  place.  A  soldier 
could  not  get  it.  He  put  his  typewriter  in  there.  He  immediately  went 
and  got  Secretary  Carlisle  to  sign  it,  getting  his  typewriter  put  into  the 
$1,400  place,  and  the  old  soldier  had  to  hoof  it,  as  they  have  had  to  do 
for  the  last  four  years.  He  seemed  to  have  a  spite  against  the  old  sol- 
diers, somehow  or  other. 
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I  wish  to  say  one  other  thing,  if  it  is  not  irrelevant. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  bearing  on  your  treatment  would  be 
relevant.    Any  outside  matters  we  do  not  want  to  hear. 

Mr.  Blasland.  They  promoted  citizens,  jumping  from  one  grade  to 
another.  One  was  brought  in  there  as  a  private  secretary  in  the  first 
place  by 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  whenever  you  speak  of  any  particu- 
lar instance  where  there  was  a  promotion  or  an  infringement  of  the  law 
you  give  the  name  of  the  party  and  the  circumstances  attending  it. 

Mr.  Blasland.  I  will  give  the  name. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  your  testimony  would  not  be  of  much 
value. 

Mr.  Blasland.  A  man  named  Adams  came  in  as  private  secretary 
to  the  Register. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  Blasland.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  date,  as  I  do  not 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  as  near  as  you  remember. 

Mr.  Blasland.  Somewhere  about  1895, 1  should  suppose.  He  came 
in  at  $1,600,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  he  never  went  through  any 
examination.  He  was  transferred  from  the  position  of  Register's  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  note  and  coupon  division  of  the  Register's  office, 
in  the  same  Bureau,  at  $1,600.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  never 
was  examined  at  all.  Then  he  took  his  son  in  at  $1,000,  and  had  him 
promoted  to  $1,200,  and  got  him  ahead  of  me,  so  that  he  could  give  his 
son  $1,200.  He  had  me  transferred  to  the  Light-House  Board.  Then  a 
young  man  came  in  from  the  Signal  Office  at  $1,000,  and  he  has  been 
pushed  up  to  $1,600. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Blasland.  Meservy.  I  do  not  know  his  given  name.  That  is 
all  that  bears  on  my  case.  There  is  one  other  case.  A  messenger  was 
brought  in  there  and  an  ex- Union  soldier  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  name  of  the  messenger. 

Mr.  Blasland.  He  is  a  one-armed  soldier.  His  name  is  Demar. 
He  was  discharged  and  a  man  from  Florida  brought  in  and  put  in  his 
place  and  promoted  to  a  $900  position.    I  have  all  this  here  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  the  paper. 

Mr.  Blasland.  As  to  this  1  can  put  up  my  hand  and  swear.  I  am 
an  old  clerk,  and  I  know  almost  all  the  clerks  in  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  swear  that  this  is  a  correct  statement t 

Mr.  Blasland.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  correct  statement,  Mr.  Senator. 
Some  of  the  given  names  are  not  on  the  paper,  but  most  of  them  are. 

Senator  Chilton  (after  examining  paper).  This  is  really  more  com- 
prehensive than  what  you  have  been  testifying  to. 

Mr.  Blasland.  Of  course.  I  could  put  it  more  concisely  in  writing 
than  I  can  deliver  it  offhand. 

STATEMENT  OF  REDUCTIONS,  DISMISSALS,  AND  PROMOTIONS  IN  THE 
REGISTER'S  OFFICE,  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  FROM  1892  TO  1894. 

(1)  Armstrong,  Thomas,  promoted  from  $1,200  to  $1,600;  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

(2)  Brown,  from  Illinois,  1893,  from  $1,000  to  $1,200:  1894,  from 
$1,200  to  $1,600  (jumping  one  grade);  1894,  transferred  Architect's 
office,  and  promoted  afterwards  to  $1,800. 
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(3)  Taylor,  promoted  from  $1,600  to  $1,800,  and  transferred  to  book- 
keeper's division,  Secretary's  office. 

(4)  Adams  came  into  the  Register's  Office  at  $1,600,  as  private  sec- 
retary to  J.  Fount  Tillman,  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  since  trans- 
ferred to  the  note  and  coupon  division,  same  office.  Adams  has  had 
do  examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Board  as  affiant  knows  of. 

(5)  Tillman,  son  of  the  Register,  came  into  the  Register's  Office  as 
his  father's  private  secretary  at  a  salary  of  $1,000,  and  was  promoted 
to  $1,200  soon  afterwards.  It  is  said  that  he  was  not  17  years  old 
when  he  came  into  said  office.    No  civil-service  examination. 

(6)  Meservy  was  transferred  from  the  Signal  Office,  at  $1,000;  since 
promoted  to  $1,600.    Examination  before  the  Board  somewhat  doubtful. 

(7)  McLaren,  from  Florida,  appointed  as  a  messenger  in  place  of 
De  Mar,  a  one-armed  Union  soldier,  discharged.  McLaren  afterwards 
promoted  from  messenger  to  a  clerkship ,  at  $900. 

REDUCTIONS  AND  REINSTATEMENTS. 

(8)  October,  1894,  Allen  Wall,  Union  soldier,  reduced  from  $1,800  to 
$1,000;  dead. 

(9)  October,  1894,  William  Blasland,  Union  soldier,  reduced  from 
$1,800  to  $1,400,  and  in  November,  1896,  reduced  to  $1,200. 

(10)  October,  1894,  C.  P.  Freeman,  Union  soldier,  reduced  from  $1,800 
to  $1,400. 

(11)  John  Johnson,  rednced  from  $1,600  to  $1,400;  a  one- armed  Union 
soldier. 

(12)  Captain  Foote,  reduced  from  $1,400  to  $720;  a  one  leg  soldier, 
Union  Army. 

(13)  George  Alleu,  one-leg  Union  soldier,  reduced  from  $1,600  to 
$900. 

(14)  W.  F.  De  Decknight,  Union  soldier,  reduced  from  $1,400  to  $  1 ,000. 
(15»  Gaptain  Burnhara,  a  Union  soldier,  reduced  from  $1,600  to  $720. 
(16)  George  Lillibridge,  Union  soldier,  reduced  from  $1,600  to  $1,400. 
1 17)  Gridley,  a  Union  soldier,  reduced  from  $1,600  to  $1,000. 

(15)  W.  F.  Gapen,  citizen  from  Illiuois,  reduced  from  $1,800  to  $720. 

(19)  Jenison,  citizen  from  STew  York,  reduced  from  $1,800  to  $720 
and  dismissed. 

(19J)  H.  C.  Pearson,  Union  soldier,  reduced  from  $1,800  to  $1,400; 
afterwards  reinstated. 

(20)  Mrs.  Crawford,  soldier's  widow,  reduced  from  $1,400  to  $900. 

(21)  Mrs.  Hicks,  soldier's  widow,  transferred  to  Sixth  Auditor's  Office 
and  reduced  from  $900  to  $720;  discharged. 

(22)  Van  Arsdale,  citizen,  reduced  from  $1,600  to  $1,000  and  dis- 
charged; afterwards  reinstated  at  $1,800. 

(23)  Mrs.  McCullock,  soldier's  widow,  reduced  from  $900  to  $720,  and 
transferred  to  Sixth  Auditor's  Office. 

(24)  Mrs.  Sterling,  soldier's  widow,  dismissed. 

(25)  Mrs.  Johnson,  soldier's  widow,  dismissed. 

(26)  Mrs.  McOaftery,  soldier's  widow,  reduced  from  $900  to  $720; 
transferred  to  Sixth  Auditor's  Office. 

(27)  Mrs.  English,  soldiers' widow,  reduced  from  $1,200  to  $900. 
Nineteen  soldiers  and  soldier's  widows  reduced  and  discharged. 
One  soldier  promoted  during  the  last  six  months. 

One  soldier  reinstated. 
Six  citizens  promoted. 
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ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONY  OP  MORRIS  KEIM. 

Mr.  Keim.  There  is  one  other  remark  which  I  wish  to  make  in  rela- 
tion to  my  case.  I  will  state  that  when  I  was  promoted  I  passed  every 
time  through  a  competitive  examination. 

The  Chairman.  All  your  promotions  were  made  after  passing  through 
a  competitive  examination  f 

Mr.  Keim.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  custom  in  the  Pension  Office  to  dis- 
charge ex-Union  soldiers  every  time.  Out  of  27  men  at  one  discharge 
24  were  ex-soldiers.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

AGRICTTI/TTJBAX  DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  WILSON. 

Hon.  JAMES  WILSON,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee. 

The  Chairman.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  heads  of  Departments, 
and  among  other  things  I  asked  the  following  question : 

"To  what  extent  have  the  civil-service  rules  been  promulgated  in 
your  Department  1" 

You  may  address  yourself  first  to  that  inquiry. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  will  answer  fully  and  entirely.  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  execute  the  civil- service  law  and  the  rules  under  it  to  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  then,  that  the  regulations  have  been 
extended  to  every  branch  of  your  Department? 

Secretary  Wilson.  They  have  been  extended  to  everything  except 
laborers. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  statement  from  you  as 
to  whether  there  should  be  modifications  in  the  law;  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  in  your  judgment,  the  law  should  be  modified! 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  experience  I  have  had  since  I  have  taken 
charge  of  the  Department  leads  me  to  conclude  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  heads  of  divisions  with  sufficient  practical  experience  through 
civil-service  examination.  We  want  men  in  my  Department  who  not 
only  have  a  good  foundation  education,  but  also  a  good  deal  of  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  we  are  quite  likely  to  get  bright  school 
boys.  They  answer  civil-service  questions  better  than  men  who  have 
been  away  from  school  and  college  some  years,  and  yet  while  they  are 
able  to  do  that,  they  lack  the  practical  experience  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  heads  of  some  of  my  divisions. 

As  to  field  agents,  I  will  state  that  it  is  necessary,  in  carrying  out 
the  laws  of  Congress,  to  send  confidential  agents  to  find  out  things. 
I  can  illustrate:  The  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  just  passed, 
requires  me  to  send  a  man  to  Alaska  to  ascertain  whether  if  an  experi- 
mental station  were  established  there  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  that  Territory.  I  understand  I  have  power  to  appoint  a  man 
for  only  90  days.  So  in  that  case  I  will  ask  leave  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  send  a  man,  and  it  will  agree  that  I  can  send  one  for  90 
days.  Then  at  the  end  of  that  90  days  of  course  his  work  will  not 
have  been  completed,  and  I  must  ask  leave  to  extend  the  time,  etc 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  special  agents  should  not  be  under  civil- 
service  rules.  Peculiar  qualifications  are  necessary  there  which  will 
not  be  brought  out  by  civil-service  examination,  and  the  employment 
is  for  only  a  little  whiie. 
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Another  illustration :  Oar  people  would  like  to  grow  sugar  beets  to 
save  the  $100,000,000  that  we  are  paying  now  to  foreign  countries  for 
sugar.  Experimentation  indicates  that  we  have  conditions  in  the 
United  States  that  justify  us  in  making  the  attempt.  I  have  sent  seed  to 
nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union — to  perhaps  20,000  people.  The  seed 
has  gone  South  as  well  as  North.  Europeans  tell  us  that  a  certain 
mean  temperature  is  necessary  during  the  ripening  period  of  the  beet 
in  on  er  to  enable  it  to  sugar  properly.  We  must  establish  a  belt  across 
the  United  States:  get  all  the  facts  possible  for  the  people,  so  that 
those  living  outside  of  that  belt  need  not  waste  their  energies,  and  so 
that  capital  may  be  safely  invested  inside  of  the  belt.  The  belt  here  is 
wider,  perhaps,  than  it  is  in  Europe.  We  have  pretty  good  indications 
now  that  75  degrees  will  grow  sugar  beets. 

The  point  I  am  coming  to  is  this:  I  wish  to  have  an  agent  in  whose 
industry,  integrity,  and  intelligence  I  have  the  utmost  confidence,  who 
shall  take  charge  of  that  work  from  now  until  the  experimentation  is 
completed  this  fall,  and  see  to  it  that  experiment  stations  through 
which  I  have  sent  the  mass  of  the  seed  take  sufficient  note  of  the  tem- 
perature, of  the  rainfall,  and  send  us  samples  of  the  soil,  and  all  those 
things — which  requires  a  man  of  education ;  and  not  only  that,  but  a  man 
of  broad,  practical  experience,  industry,  address,  intelligence.  I  have 
no  such  man  in  my  Department. 

I  inquired  of  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  technical  divisions  whether 
we  have  a  man  in  the  Department  with  experience  enough  in  agricul- 
tural affairs  generally  to  be  able  to  give  us  the  best  service  in  getting 
that  information.  He  informed  me  that  we  have  not;  and  my  experi- 
ence in  the  Department  suggests  to  me  that  we  have  not  such  men 
there. 

I  can  appoint  a  man  now  for  ninety  days.  He  can  not  finish  the 
work  in  ninety  days,  and  I  do  not  think  he  can  finish  it  in  twice  ninety 
days.  So,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  and  in  studying  the  work  of 
the  Department  up  to  this  time,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  confi- 
dential agents  who  are  expected  to  get  information  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  Congress  want  should  not  be  under  the  civil  service,  because 
we  are  more  likely  to  get  a  bright  schoolboy  than  a  gentleman  of  broad 
experience  and  observation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  statisticians  in  the  different  States — whether  or  not 
they  should  be  under  the  civil-service  rules? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  they  should 
not  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Please  give  any  reasons  you  may  have  for  thinking 
they  should  not  be. 

Secretary  Wilson.  A  man,  to  give  the  best  reports  from  a  State 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  crops  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
must  be  a  man  of  much  more  than  school  education.  In  fact,  he  must 
be  a  man  of  an  observing  turn  of  mind,  broad  intelligence,  who  may 
have  forgotten  the  rule  of  three,  but  who  will  give  us  a  more  intelligent 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  crops  than  a  man  of  fine  literary  attainments 
might  who  has  not  been  observing  such  matters  and  studying  them 
many  years  of  his  life.  So  1  doubt  whether  a  civil-service  examination 
would  bring  out  the  men  who  would  make  the  best  observers  of  the  con- 
ditions of  crops.  It  may  be  that  a  young,  bright  fellow,  just  out  of 
college,  who  can  tell  about  what  he  studied  in  college,  would  eventually 
grow  to  be  a  valuable  man.  While  that  may  be,  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  having  that  class  of  employees  under  civil-servioe  rules  at  present. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  messengers;  should 
they  be  under  the  civil  service  f  Can  you  get  better  service  by  taking 
them  under  the  civil  service  f 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  have  not  given  that  point  very  much  attention. 
I  have  not  thought  very  much  about  it.  I  have  been  thinking  about 
the  more  important  work  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  messengers 
and  employees  of  that  class  should  or  should  not  be  under  the  civil 
service? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  think  I  would  probably  have  a  more  matured 
opinion  regarding  it  after  further  time  to  observe  the  workings  of  the 
law  in  that  respect.  I  have  been  giving  almost  my  entire  attention  to 
the  other  matters  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

I  want  to  head  my  divisions  toward  the  fellow  who  works  in  the  field 
with  his  coat  off,  and  the  messenger  and  watchmen  have  not  occupied 
my  thoughts  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  you  can  get  better  service  by 
picking  men  who  are  practical  rather  than  theoretical — men  who  under- 
stand these  matters  practically? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  think  it  is  entirely  within  my  power  to  get  all 
the  intelligence  necessary,  combined  with  the  practical  knowledge.  We 
have  a  very  well  educated  people  in  the  United  States,  the  result  of 
our  school  systems,  and  sufficient  intelligence  to  fill  these  places  is 
quite  common,  but  the  knowledge  that  comes  from  long  observation  of 
certain  conditions  is  only  possessed  by  men  of  matured  judgment. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  understand 
you  correctly.  I  understood  you  to  make  a  general  statement  at  the 
beginning  that  you  think  perhaps  the  chiefs  of  divisions  ought  not  to 
be  under  the  civil  service.    Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 

Senator  Chilton..  But  in  your  detailed  statement  you  only  refer  to 
inspectors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sugar-beet  investigation  or  the  experi- 
ment station  in  Alaska. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Special  agents. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  do  not  recall  that  you  gave  any  reason  why  you 
think  the  chiefs  of  divisions  ought  not  to  be  under  the  civil  service. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  might  illustrate  it.  I  have  several  divisions. 
They  are  all  designed  to  help  the  producer.  Take  the  dairy  division 
as  an  illustration;  I  have  some  doubts  whether  we  can  call  upon  and 
secure  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  man  having  all  the  qual- 
ities that  are  necessary  for  an  intelligent  chief  of  that  division,  because 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  frame  questions  which  will  draw  out  of  a  man 
the  knowledge  that  he  possesses  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  for 
such  an  officer.  He  must  have  broad  common  sense  as  well  as  mere 
technical  knowledge  of  the  matters  in  his  hands.  He  should  be  a  man 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  not  obtained  from  books  or 
classics.  I  doubt  whether  we  can  frame  questions  which  will  bring  ont 
whether  the  applicant  has  all  the  requirements  necessary  for  a  man 
who  is  to  act  as  head  of  that  division.  Snch  men  are  known  to  us; 
they  grow  up,  become  prominent  in  certain  lines,  but  they  might  fail 
on  geography,  mathematics,  history,  and  a  great  many  other  things. 
General  knowledge  of  the  work  which  you  call  them  to  supervise  is  of 
the  first  importance. 

I  might  illustrate  what  is  in  my  mind  by  suggesting  the  advisability 
of  getting  a  Member  of  Congress  by  examination  in  the  District.  Could 
you  frame  a  series  of  questions  that  would  determine  anything?    There 
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are  a  great  many  things  that  a  Member  of  Congress  must  know,  and 
knowledge  of  which  may  make  him  acceptable  to  a  people  or  efficient 
as  a  public  servant,  that  no  system  of  questioning  would  draw  out. 
There  are  persons  known  in  the  world  as  cranks  and  faddists  who  are 
magnificent  scholars,  fine  mathematicians,  who  are  well  up  in  literature 
and  all  that,  and  yet  they  need  directing  minds  in  order  that  they  may 
do  good  work  in  this  world.  You  will  sometimes  find  a  man  of  that 
kind  happily  under  the  wing  of  an  intelligent  wife  or  mother  or  friend, 
bat  unless  they  have  such  mentors  they  are  failures.  For  heads  of 
divisions  we  should  have  all-round  men  who  have  the  faculty  of  getting 
along  with  those  under  them  and  those  over  them,  and  who  have  ability 
to  make  their  divisions  of  the  most  possible  use.  I  now  have  officers 
who  have  been  drawn  out  and  brought  into  the  Department  through 
civil-service  examination  who  are  men  of  remarkable  attainments,  but 
they  need  guidance.  A  division  would  not  be  safe  in  their  hands.  They 
go  off  on  tangents,  etc. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  would  have  no  hesitation  in  discharging  such 
amanf 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  none  whatever.  The  difficulty  would  be  in 
getting  the  next  one.  If  I  could  appoint  a  man,  I  should  select  a  level- 
headed man.  At  present  I  must  go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  they  can  only  send  me  the  name  of  the  man  who  in  percentage 
answers  the  greatest  number  of  questions  asked. 

Senator  Chilton.  Are  there  any  chiefs  of  divisions  in  your  Depart- 
ment at  this  time  who  have  been  procured  through  civil-service 
examination? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  think  not.  There  are  assistants,  however,  near 
to  the  chief. 

Senator  Chilton.  All  your  chiefs,  then,  are  gentlemen  who  were  in 
office  at  the  time  the  civil-service  regulations  were  extended  to  your 
Department  f 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  would  be  your  direct  and  matter-of-fact 
suggestion  ?  What  limit  would  you  really  assign  to.  the  civil-service 
rules  to  bring  them  down  to  what  you  conceive  to  be  a  proper  sphere t 
Suppose  you  were  going  to  put  on  paper  a  law  applicable  to  your  Depart- 
ment, what  would  you  advise? 

Secretary  Wilson.  About  what  President  Harrison  had.  I  think 
they  have  gone  too  far. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  think  about  where  President  Harrison  had  it 
w  about  the  proper  limit? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  very  beneficial  as  then 
applied. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  men  in  your  Depart- 
ment under  civil-service  rules  who  did  not  stand  the  examination  but 
were  simply  classified?    Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  them? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Probably  half  the  heads  of 
divisions,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  others.  I  could  ascertain  defi- 
nitely for  you ;  but  it  is  probably  about  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  rule  which  permits  the  reap- 
pointment of  any  old  soldier  who  was  dismissed,  if  that  rule  is  to 
obtain  and  the  law  is  to  stand  as  it  is  and  they  are  to  remain  as  they 
have  been,  covered  with  the  blanket  of  the  civil  service,  so  to  speak, 
do  you  not  think  that  those  who  have  been  discharged,  but  not  on 
account  of  inefficiency  or  for  any  cause,  should  also  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  eligible  list?    For  instance,  if  a  competent  man  was  dis- 
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charged  and  some  other  one  put  in  his  place,  do  yon  not  think,  if  the 
civil-service  law  is  to  be  executed  and  maintained,  that  there  should 
also  be  placed  on  the  eligible  list  for  reappointment  men  who  were  dis- 
charged not  on  account  of  inefficiency  and  with  no  just  cause  for  their 
discharge? 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  would  be  fair  to  them,  evidently. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  executing  the  civil- 
service  law  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended  to  operate  if  that 
were  to  be  done? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  those  who  were  put  in 
without  an  examination  should  be  examined. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  require  each 
man  covered  up  by  the  civil-service  extension  to  stand  a  civil-service 
examination,  so  that  all  should  be  put  on  an  equal  footing? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  question  that  does  not  relate  to  your 
Department,  but  if  you  care  to  give  an  opinion  on  it  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  it.  The  civil  service  is  extended  now  to  deputy  collectors  of 
internal  revenue. 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  is  out  of  my  Department. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  care  to  answer  as  to  that? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  think  you  would  get  a  more  intelligent  answer 
from  that  Department. 

Mr.  Wales.  I  would  not  presume  to  question  Secretary  Wilson, 
except  that  possibly  he  is  under  a  misapprehension  on  one  little  point. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wales  will  ask  any  question  he  desires. 

Mr.  Wales.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  that  you  would  be  obliged 
to  take  the  one  man  with  the  highest  percentage.  I  presume  you 
understand  that  three  are  certified? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  know  that  the  names  of  three  are  sent  up. 

Mr.  Wales.  You  .understand  that? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes;  I  know  it. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  understood 
clearly  your  answer  a  while  ago  to  Senator  Pritchard.  I  understood 
you  to  express  the  opinion  that  all  the  employees  who  were  in  at  the 
time  the  civil  service  was  extended  to  your  Department  should  be 
subjected  to  an  examination.  Do  I  understand  that  to  be  your 
preference? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Those  who  were  put  in  in  place  of  those  dis- 
charged; that  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Chilton.  Those  put  in  before  the  extension  of  the  civil 
service? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  where  a  man  was  discharged  and 
another  man  put  in  his  place  and  immediately  covered  by  the  civil 
service,  you  think  the  man  thus  put  in  ought  not  to  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination? 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  there  any  general  discnarges  and  reappoint- 
ments in  the  Agricultural  Department  very  recently,  prior  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  civil  service  to  that  Department?  Was  there  within  your 
knowledge  any  general  system  of  discharges  in  anticipation  of  the 
extension  of  the  civil  service,  or  about  the  same  time,  to  put  it  rather 
more  accurately? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  should  have  to  look  at  the  records  in  regard  to 
that  matter  so  as  to  know  just  when  the  discharges  took  place.    I  have 
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made  inquiry  regarding  the  number  of  old  soldiers  who  were  dis- 
charged in  that  Department  during  the  last  four  years,  and  I  find  the 
number  to  be  something  like  170.    I  only  inquired  regarding  them. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  remember  how  many  old  soldiers  are  still 
in  employment  in  that  Department? 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  I  did  not  inquire  into.  I  can  get  the  facts 
regarding  these  matters,  however.  The  civil-service  rules  and  law 
permit  me  to  reinstate  old  soldiers,  and  so  I  called  for  that  information. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  remember  how  many  of  the  other  class 
there  are  that  you  referred  to — that  is,  men  who  were  discharged 
other  than  old  soldiers? 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  I  did  not  inquire  into.  I  do  not  know  the 
number. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  class  you  inquired  about  were  men  whom  you 
think  should  possibly  be  subject  to  reappointment  without  examina- 
tion? 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  is  the  class  I  refer  to — the  old  soldiers. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  thought  you  might  have  definite  information 
regarding  the  number  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  under  obligation  to  you  if  you  would 
furnish  us  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  men  discharged  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  extension  of  the  civil  service  rules.  As  suggested 
by  Senator  Chilton,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  committee  in  its 
investigation.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  furnish  it  now,  but  you  can  send  it 
to  the  committee. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Very  well. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understand  the  chairman  to  mean  those  other 
than  old  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  Other  than  old  soldiers. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  old  soldiers  are  eligible  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  are  eligible  auyhow,  but  we  want 
a  list  of  the  others  who  were  discharged  in  the  different  branches  of 
your  Department. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  can  obtain  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  to  give  the  reason. 

Secretary  W  ilson.  I  find,  in  looking  at  the  record,  that  the  reason 
is  rarely  given.    Even  in  regard  to  old  soldiers 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  the  practice  since  the  adoption  of 
civil-service  regulations  in  the  Agricultural  Department? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Before  I  reinstate  an  old  soldier  I  require  the 
appointment  clerk  to  bring  me  his  record  in  the  Department,  and  also 
call  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  me  his  record  in  the  Army.  It 
is  exceedingly  rare  that  I  have  found  any  reason  given  for  the  dis- 
charge. There  are  cases,  of  course,  where  men  have  been  discharged 
for  cause,  and  when  I  find  that  to  be  the  case  I  look  very  carefully.  I 
have  not  reinstated  anybody  where  there  was  on  the  record  some  reason 
why  he  was  discharged.  I  have  made  no  such  reinstatement.  There 
are  some  cases  that  I  have  investigated  to  find  out  what  the  foundation 
of  the  discharge  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  the  record  of  any 
soldier  or  civilian  who  has  been  discharged  since  the  adoption  of  the 
civil-service  rules  in  your  Department? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  do  not  recollect  such  a  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  any  such  case? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chaibman.  We  should  like  to  have  your  opinion,  if  you  have  an 
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opinion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  questions,  whether  they  should  be  prac- 
tical or  theoretical,  in  order  to  test  an  individual's  qualifications  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  assigned  to  him,  as  to  whether  he  should  be  exam- 
ined with  respect  to  the  duties  which  he  has  to  perform,  or  as  to  whether 
he  should  be  examined  as  to  technical  knowledge  and  books. 

Secretary  Wilson.  It  would  depend  more  on  what  you  want  him  for. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  a  man  is  to  be  examined  for  the  posi- 
.  tion  of  a  copyist  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  character  of  the 
examination  for  that  kind  of  a  man?  Should  he  be  examined  as  to 
technical  questions  1 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  think  not.  I  think  he  should  be  examined, 
principally,  with  regard  to  what  he  has  to  do.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
wise  to  inquire,  to  some  extent,  concerning  a  man's  general  knowledge 
of  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  In  examining  a  man  for  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment who  is  required  to  deal  with  questions  practical  in  their  nature, 
should  he  be  examined  with  respect  to  technical  knowledge  or  should 
he  be  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  and  such  things? 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  latter  more  specifically;  to  some  extent,  per- 
haps the  former.  I  might  want  a  man  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
crops.  We  should  have  one  of  the  broadest  minded  men  in  the  State 
to  do  that  work,  one  who  is  informed  regarding  everything  that  bears 
directly  and  indirectly  upon  the  subject. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  the  examina- 
tion blanks  for  the  different  lines  of  employment  in  the  Agricultural 
Department? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Hot  to  any  great  extent.  We  have  not  called  for 
many  since  I  have  been  here. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  have  any 
suggestions  to  make  of  specific  improvements  in  the  examination  blanks, 
whether  you  have  ever  undertaken  to  go  over  them  with  a  view  to  make 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  form  of  questions? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  that. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  ever  had  any  interview  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  regard  to  that  matter? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  1  have  not. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  have  never  made  any  suggestions  to  them  on 
that  point? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the 
examination  ought  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  duties  which  the 
persons  have  to  perform  in  every  instance — that  is,  that  a  general  exam- 
ination should  not  be  had  for  all  classes  of  clerks  and  employees  in  the 
Department? 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  need  men  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  are  well  informed  regarding  the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  and 
I  can  not  understand  how  a  series  of  questions  could  be  framed  to  draw 
out  the  whole  man  so  as  to  enable  us  to  see  whether  we  were  getting 
the  men  we  need. 

Mr.  Wales.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  regard  to  the  higher  positions — heads  of 
divisions  and  the  others  which  you  have  mentioned — have  you  consid- 
ered at  all  the  idea  of  not  attempting  to  fill  vacancies  in  those  positions 
by  original  appointment,  but  by  promotion,  transfer,  etc.?  Have  you 
considered  whether  the  best  possible  training  that  you  speak  of  as  being 
necessary  for  these  men  to  make  them  suitable  can  not  be  perhaps  best 
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attained  by  actual  working  experience  right  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment in  other  positions? 

Secretary  Wilson.  For  the  heads  of  divisions,  you  meanf 

Mr.  Wales.  Yes;  heads  of  divisions  particularly,  and  some  of  the 
other  positions — statisticians,  field  agents,  etc.  Granting  that  they 
have  had  experience  in  the  Department,  can  you  not  get  better  men, 
on  general  principles,  from  the  Department  to  fill  such  positions? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  there  are  certain  things 
a  man  will  learn  in  the  Department  and  there  are  certain  things  neces- 
sary for  the  head  of  a  division  that  he  will  never  get  as  a  clerk. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  think,  as  I  understand  you,  that  the  safest 
men  for  those  positions  are  active  men  of  affairs? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Men  who  come  from  the  outside? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  understand  that  an  active  man 
of  affairs  made  an  assistant  to  a  chief  of  division  might  be  strength- 
ened for  the  position  of  chief  at  some  future  time.  I  can  understand 
that;  but  if  you  begin  the  man  at  the  bottom  and  keep  him  inside  of 
those  offices  I  do  not  believe  that  where  he  has  to  deal  with  outside 
affairs  you  will  get  a  man  as  strong  as  one  you  can  select  from  the 
business  men  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wales.  Even  if  suitable  men  could  not  be  found  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  higher  positions,  such  as  heads  of  division,  etc.,  do  you 
think  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  secure  any  kind  of  an  examina- 
tion, if  experience  in  business  matters  were  made  an  element  in  the 
test? 

Secretary  Wilson.  He  can  not  get  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  which 
relate  to  agriculture  if  you  keep  him  inside  of  those  divisions  and 
inside  of  those  buildings. 

Mr.  Wales.  Suppose  you  are  taking  a  man  from  the  outside,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  test  the  practical  experience  which  you 
think  is  needed  by  making  experience  an  element  in  the  examination, 
in  the  test? 

Secretary  Wilson.  You  would  be  pretty  sure  to  get  the  schoolboy 
when  it  came  to  answering  any  questions  that  you  get  up.  You  are 
going  to  get  the  boy  just  out  of  school,  because  he  will  answer  a  large 
percentage  of  the  questions  better  than  the  practical  man,  who  has  been 
out  of  school  for  a  long  time,  could  possibly  answer  them.  The  boy  will 
go  to  the  top. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  think  the  kind  of  knowledge  needed  can  not 
be  put  on  paper?    That  is  about  your  idea,  1  understand. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes;  you  may  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Wales.  The  suggestion  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  experience  an  element  in  the  examination. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration,  and  I  give  it  to 
yon  for  your  information. 

Senator  Chilton.  Nevertheless,  I  will  just  mention,  for  your  own 
caution,  that  your  statement,  is  to  be  published.  Still,  we  could  have 
anything  not  put  down  that  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  leave  out. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  have  been  speaking  freely  to  you  with  regard 
to  my  conclusions,  as  far  as  my  observations  have  gone. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  not  understood  that  your  statement  is 
to  be  published? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  thought  it  proper  to  mention  the  fact  to  you  that 
this  testimony  is  to  be  published. 
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Secretary  Wilson.  Well,  I  will  go  ahead.  We  wanted  a  man  in  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  to  take  the  place  of  one  who  had  resigned 
to  accept  a  higher  salary  in  an  experiment  station  outride.  It  is  his 
business  to  digest  and  collate  the  work  of  all  the  experiment  stations 
regarding  agriculture.  That  position  requires  very  strong  men.  The 
United  States  has  not  a  very  great  number  of  such  men.  Each  State 
has  a  few.  An  examination  was  had  and  we  got  a  boy  just  out  of  col- 
lege—a bright  boy,  a  good  boy,  one  who  will  make  a  strong  man  along 
those  lines  after  he  has  had  time  and  experience,  without  a  doubt,  but 
he  is  only  a  boy.  It  is  his  duty  to  prepare  the  work  of  the  scientific 
agriculturists  of  the  country  for  the  inspection  of  the  scientists  of  the 
world.  That  is  his  duty,  and  for  that  duty  they  brought  us  a  boy.  They 
brought  him  from  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  The  boy  graduated 
in  the  course  of  study  that  I  had  charge  of.  I  know  the  boy,  I  know 
his  excellence,  but  he  is  only  a  boy.  He  is  to  prepare  matter  for  the 
study  of  all  the  agricultural  scientists  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
the  world  outside  of  the  United  States.  He  has  to  make  up  that 
feature  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Four  men  in  college  gave  that  boy 
his  training  in  applied  agricultural  science,  and  if  you  will  stand  up 
those  professors  with  that  boy  and  put  those  questions  he  will  beat 
his  professors  in  answering  the  questions  that  you  put,  for  the  reason 
that  he  remembers  everything.  Tet,  he  was  a  pupil,  and  they  gave 
him  his  instruction,  they  prepared  him  for  the  examination,  and  for  his 
work.  But  he  lacks  what  all  his  professors  have.  I  think  I  could  do 
that  work ;  I  think  the  other  professors  could  do  it,  and  yet  the  boy  can 
beat  the  whole  of  us  in  answering  those  questions.  Now,  there  is  an 
illustration. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  of  that  age 
to  do  the  work  successfully  and  satisfactorily  t 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  do  not  say  that.  He  must  do  it  We  have  the 
law  behind  us  and  the  rules,  and  we  propose  to  enforce  those  rules  to 
the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Secretary  Wilson.  He  will  obtain  what  help  he  can  get  from  the 
rest  of  us.    He  will  do  the  best  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  do  it  with  the  ease  and  facility  a  man  of 
your  age  and  experience  or  a  man  whom  you  could  select  from  the  out- 
side would  do  it! 

Secretary  Wilson.  You  can  judge  whether  a  boy  just  out  of  college 
can  do  the  work  that  a  man  with  more  experience  could  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  myself  should  think  he  can  not. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  spoke  of  other  men.  Of  course  you  could 
do  it  better  than  he  could,  but  could  you  get  a  man  of  the  class  you 
speak  of  at  the  salary  the  boy  will  get! 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  could  put  my  hand  on  a  man  doing  that  work 
in  college  now  aud  bring  him  here. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  could  t 

Secretary  Wilson.  Certainly  I  could. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  ascertain. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes;  certainly  I  could.  I  know  all  the  workers 
doing  that  kind  of  work  over  the  United  States.  I  have  been  follow- 
ing them  for  years,  studying  their  work. 

Mr.  Wales.  Can  you  recall  about  the  time  when  that  examination 
took  placet 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes;  I  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Wales.  About  when  was  it! 
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Secretary  Wilson.  Last  fall. 

Mr.  Wales.  Do  you  remember  the  designation  of  the  position!  Is 
it  editorial? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes;  of  the  Experiment  Station  Eecord.  We 
wanted  one  to  do  the  same  work  for  the  horticulturists  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  got  from  Nebraska  another  boy. 

Senator  Chilton.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  persons  who  took  that 
examination  in  competition  with  the  boy!  Did  any  men  of  the  class 
yon  spoke  of  enter  into  competition t 

Secretary  Wilson.  Oh,  of  course,  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  the 
results. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  thought  possibly  you  had  in  mind  somewhat 
those  who  were  in  competition  with  the  boy. 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  I  am  not  guessing  at  anything.  I  know 
these  two  cases  because  three  men  were  certified  and  we  happened  to 
need  two,  and  we  took  those  two.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  they  have  in  them  the  making  of  first  class  men ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  consider  for  a  moment  the  interests  involved — the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture  and  the  application  of  science  to 
horticulture,  really  the  two  most  prominent  directions  in  which  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  are  helping  the  farmer 
just  now.  The  civil- service  examination  gave  us  two  boys.  It  gave 
us  two  first-rate  boys,  but  I  would  have  put  those  boys  in  subordinate 
positions  to  learn  the  business  and  I  would  have  put  strong,  command- 
ing minds  at  the  head  to  fill  those  two  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  instances  of  a  like  nature  that 
you  bring  to  mind! 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  have  not  been  here  quite  two  months,  and  these 
are  the  instances  that  come  prominently  to  my  recollection  just  now. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understand  that  those  appointments  were  made 
since  you  came  in  t 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  made  the  selection  myself. 

Senator  Chilton.  Since  you  came  in  f 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  examinations 
took  place  before  you  came  in? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes;  the  examinations  took  place  last  fall.  A 
blank  was  sent  me  by  the  college  with  regard  to  the  boy  living  there, 
with  regard  to  what  he  had  studied  and  all  about  him,  and  I  filled  it 
out  myself.    He  is  a  fine  young  man. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  age  of  that  boy  t 

Secretary  Wilson.  He  is  probably  22,  or  such  a  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  boy  in  the  agricultural  line! 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  age  of  the  one  in  the  horticultural 
line! 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  I  do  not  know  him  personally.  For  the 
head  of  a  division  I  would  appoint  no  man  without  personally  knowing 
him.  I  would  want  to  size  him  up.  You  recollect  that  Paul  the  Apostle 
gives  an  illustration  of  that  kind  when  he  is  speaking  about  charity. 
A  man  might  have  a  dozen  other  qualifications,  and  if  he  did  not 
have  charity  he  would  not  amount  to  anything.  In  this  case  you  can 
examine  a  man  with  regard  to  everything  he  has  heard  of,  and  if  he  has 
not  a  level  head  on  him  he  is  of  no  use. 

I  want  to  tell  you  besides  that  X  am  in  favor  of  civil  service,  so  far  as 
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it  can  be  used  and  applied.  I  believe  in  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
spoils  system.  I  think  in  all  these  clerical  positions  men  should  be  pro- 
moted according  to  merit.  Get  a  good  young  man  and  grow  him  up.  I 
would  not  abolish  that  system.  1  would  not  repeal  that  law;  but  it  has 
been  carried  too  far — at  least,  for  my  Department  it  has.  But  you  will 
remember  that  my  Department  comes  in  contact  with  the  industrial 
world  much  more  than  any  other  Department  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  view  of  the  statement  which  the  Secretary  has 
made  to  us,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  all  the  heads  of 
Departments  to  come  personally  before  the  committee. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  came  before  the  committee  out  of  respect  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  it,  and  we  are  delighted  to  have  yon. 
Four  appearance  in  person  is  much  better  than  a  reply  to  a  letter, 
because  in  this  way  the  facts  are  drawn  out  clearly. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  may  change  my  mind  on  some  of  these  points; 
that  is,  my  opinion  may  be  modified  by  more  experience.  I  am  telling 
you  what  I  think  now.    Have  you  any  further  questions! 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  further  questions.  Mr.  Secretary,  we 
are  indebted  to  you  for  your  presence  to-day. 


gover]ntm:e]st  printing  office. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  C.  COBTNOR. 

WILLIAM  C.  CONNOR,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside;  in  the  city  here! 

Mr.  Connor.  At  33  K  street  NB. 

The  Chairman.  Make  any  statement  you  desire  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Connor.  To  be  sure  that  1  would  be  right  in  giving  you  a  cor- 
rect statement,  I  made  some  notes  that  I  will  read  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Connor.  It  is  in  regard  to  placing  the  Government  Printing 
Office  under  the  civil-service  law. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  proceed. 

Mr.  Connor.  The  movement  to  place  the  Government  Printing  Office 
under  the  civil-service  law  was  started  by  the  printers.  After  about 
1,700  people  were  discharged  and  the  necessary  number  put  back,  the 
gentlemen  holding  preferred  jobs  concocted  the  scheme  to  get  together 
and  have  the  office  placed  under  civil  service  and  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  positions  for  life.  They  first  brought  it  up  in  the  Printers' 
Union.  The  president  was  against  it,  but  they  passed  a  resolution  to 
indorse  it.  Several  men  who  opposed  it  were  unfairly  treated  after- 
wards. They  then  succeeded  in  getting  the  Pressmen's  Union  to  indorse 
it;  that  is,  the  local  Pressmen's  Union.  They  came  to  the  door  of  the 
Bookbinders'  Union  and  asked  permission  to  come  in,  and  it  was  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  the  bookbinders  were  intelligent  enough  to  discuss 
in  their  meetings  what  was  beneficial  for  their  welfare  without  the  aid  of 
the  printers.  A  resolution  was  then  offered  in  the  bookbinders'  organi- 
zation to  indorse  civil  service.  No  name  was  signed.  That  resolution 
was  sent  back  for  the  man  to  sign  his  name,  which  he  did.  He  held  a 
preferred  job,  and  afterwards  made  false  charges  against  the  man  who 
opposed  his  resolution.  The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  after  one 
hour's  fight.    It  was  brought  up  four  times  and  knocked  out,  and  a 
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committee  appointed  to  call  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  pro- 
test against  civil  service  in  the  bindery  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  As  we  had  to  prove,  before  we  worked  in  the  Government 
bindery,  that  we  were  an  American  citizen  and  had  served  at  least  fonr 
years9  apprenticeship  at  the  trade 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  rule  already,  was  it! 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  before  the  civil  service  went  in,  and  it  was 
all,  we  thought,  the  United  States  Government  should  require.  The 
committee  on  civil  service  then  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  women's 
union.  We  have  a  women's  union  there,  for  beneficial  purposes  and 
for  protection.  It  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  women's  union,  and 
after  representing  to  the  women  that  everyone  in  the  building  had 
indorsed  it,  they  tried  to  have  a  resolution  put  through  the  women's 
union.  They  met  with  no  success,  and,  as  the  binders  were  there  to 
meet  them  and  ask  them  questions  in  regard  to  the  benefits  of  civil 
service,  they  found  they  had  a  pressing  engagement  and  had  to  leave. 
But  before  leaving  they  admitted  that  the  sole  object  was  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  their  positions.  The  bookbinders  refused  to  indorse  civil 
service  and  the  women's  union  refused  to  indorse  it.  At  the  last 
printers'  convention,  at  Colorado  Springs,  the  International  Union 
brought  up  the  subject  of  civil  service  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  debated  it  and  voted  on  it,  116  delegates  voting — 115  voting 
against  civil  service  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  1  voting  for 
it  That  one  delegate  worked  in  the  Office.  Printers  and  bookbinders 
who  have  passed  a  high  civil-service  examination  have  been  rejected 
after  a  practical  examination  in  the  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  those  discharged,  do  you  know  their  names 
and  at  what  time  they  were  discharged! 

Mr.  Connor.  Some  of  those  men  stayed  in  only  a  few  days.  The  laws 
were  so  strict  there  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  leave  our  places  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  man  who  was  over  us,  and  we  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  to  anybody  if  he  was  in  another  division  without  the  consent 
of  that  man. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it,  then,  that  you  have  knowledge  as  to  dis- 
missals? How  do  you  know  that  they  were  dismissed  when  you  are 
not  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  dismissed! 

Mr.  Connor.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  men ;  they  stayed  there 
such  a  short  time.  Their  work  was  not  up  to  the  proper  standard  and 
they  were  dismissed  and  sent  out. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Connor.  They  had  an  examining  board  of  three  men  there  who 
have  never  passed  an  examination  themselves.  Those  men  examined 
these  men's  work  and  they  found  that  they  were  not  practical  men 
and  they  were  dismissed. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  the  men  who  constitute  this  board 
have  not  stood  an  examination! 

Mr.  Connor.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  passed  an  examination.  I  will 
now  call  your  attention  to  the  laborers.  Their  wages  up  to  two  months 
ago,  I  am  informed,  was  $2  a  day,  or  25  cents  per  hour.  They  were 
then  raised  (that  is,  before  the  present  Public  Printer  came  in)  1  cent 
an  hour.  That  1  cent  an  hour  made  them  skilled  laborers  and  placed 
them  in  the  classified  list.  Anything  over  $2, 1  understand,  is  in  the 
classified  list.  Two  dollars  and  eight  cents  a  day  is  their  salary  at 
present.  They  are  no  more  skilled  now  than  when  they  got  $2.  Any- 
body yon  pick  up  oflf  the  street  can  go  in  and  do  the  work.  They  are 
unskilled  men  stall,  but  placed  on  the  list  of  skilled  laborers. 
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I  call  attention  also  to  the  forewoman  there  with  104  sewing  girls 
under  her.  She  is  responsible  for  that  work.  If  anything  is  wrong 
she  is  called  up.  Every  girl  has  her  name  on  the  work.  That  fore- 
woman gets  a  salary  of  $2.75  a  day.  while  other  women  with  no  respon- 
sibility get  $3  a  day  and  over. 

The  Chairman.  For  doing  the  same  kind  of  work! 

Mr.  Connor.  No,  sir;  different  work.  These  are  special  places  that 
were  created.  I  contend,  gentlemen,  that  as  Congress  holds  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  responsible  for  the  work  to  be  turned  out  and  not  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Public  Printer  should  sav  what  workmen  he 
should  employ. 

Foremen  who  rated  men's  standing  were  rank  partisans,  and  if  you 
did  not  believe  in  their  party  you  were  classed  as  incompetent.  If  you 
crossed  them  you  were  thrown  out  with  no  redress.  I  know  some  of 
the  present  foremen  who  could  not  pass  an  examination.  What  right 
have  they  to  ask  the  men  who  come  in  under  them  to  pass  something 
they  could  not  do  themselves  t  What  right  have  the  examiners  to 
examine  unless  they  have  proven  their  ability  by  passing  an  examina- 
tion themselves?  Civil  service  is  only  wanted  by  a  partisan,  unscru- 
pulous, selfish,  ununion  class  of  men  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  consider,  Senators,  the  case  of  a  young  man 
after  he  serves  his  time  at  the  trade,  which  is  four  years;  some  serve  a 
little  more,  but  four  years  is  the  actual  time  served  at  the  bookbinding 
trade.  That  is  the  time  I  spent.  Now,  a  young  man  can  come  down 
here  and  apply  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  an  examination. 
He  may  be  21  years  of  age.  He  can  not  get  journeyman's  wages  until 
he  is  21  years  of  age.  Then  he  can  come  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  pass  an  examination.  He  can  be  attending  night  school.  He 
has  just  served  the  four  years.  He  can  be  placed  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Men  who  have  served  forty  years  at  the  trade,  who 
are  practical  mechanics,  skilled  workmen,  can  not  get  a  chance  to  pass 
that  examination  because  the  trade  does  not  require  an  educational 
examination ;  there  is  no  reason  for  it.  Men  who  have  passed  an  edu- 
cational examination  have  come  in  there  and  have  been  put  out  because 
they  could  not  do  the  work  properly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  ask  printers  in  the  examination  t 

Mr.  Connor.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  printer;  I  am  a  bookbinder. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  examination  for  bookbinders  a  technical  one! 

Mr.  Connor.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  questions  are  asked  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  because  I  never  went  down  there.  I  was  appointed 
before  the  office  was  put  in  the  classified  list. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  still  holding  a  position  there  t 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  discharged  without  cause.  I  was  out 
nearly  eight  months.  Then  I  was  reinstated.  I  opposed  the  civil  serv- 
ice there  from  the  honest  standpoint  that  no  union  man  has  a  right  to 
force  his  brother  workman  through  a  gate  that  he  has  never  passed 
through.  Again,  I  have  met  the  committee  that  went  to  the  President, 
and  I  have  given  them  these  questions.  They  have  failed  to  answer 
them  yet.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  said  that  they  had  a  scheme 
which  they  could  not  unfold  at  that  time.  I  said,  "  Well,  I  will  unfold 
it  for  you.  Pull  aside  the  curtain  and  tell  the  truth.  You  mean  to  hold 
your  positions  here.  These  other  men  have  been  thrown  out.  You  wi  sh 
to  secure  yourselves  here  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Be  honest  about  it 
and  tell  the  truth.  Seventeen  hundred  people  were  discharged  out  of 
this  office,  and  for  what!    You  have  secured  these  positions,  and  you 
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mean  to  hold  them.  You  do  not  hold  them  from  an yhone&t  standpoint.  It 
is  not  right;  it  is  dishonorable.  It  is  dishonorable  as  a  nnion  man.  The 
unions  have  repudiated  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  local  of  printers  in 
this  city." 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil-service  rules  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  its  classification,  were  applicants 
required  to  stand  any  kind  of  an  examination  to  test  their  fitness  or 
qualification? 

Mr.  Connor.  As  far  as  the  bookbindery  is  concerned,  it  has  various 
branches;  for  instance,  the  man  who  makes  the  cover,  the  man  who 
stamps  it,  the  lettering  of  it,  the  man  who  does  the  fine  finishing  work 
or  the  leather  work.  There  are  various  branches  in  the  trade.  Of 
course,  some  men  do  not  have  all  those  branches.  I  find  some  men 
more  skilled  at  work  at  fewer  of  the  branches  than  others  who  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  all.  It  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  doctor. 
For  instance,  a  doctor  will  take  the  ear  or  the  eye  as  a  specialist,  and 
he  is  a  better  physician  on  that  line  than  would  be  one  who  has  the 
general  system. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  question  I  ask  is  whether  as  to  yourself, 
for  example,  they  tested  your  skill  as  to  fitness  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Connor.  You  have  to  produce  evidence  from  the  people  you 
served  your  time  with  that  you  had  served  four  years  for  those  people. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  went  in  there  and  failed  to  come  up 
to  the  standard,  in  such  cases  did  they  dismiss  them? 

Mr.  Connor.  Tes,  sir:  they  dismissed  them.  If  a  man  was  not  a 
competent  man  he  was  dismissed.  Men  have  gone  there  who  were  not 
workmen,  and  tried  to  take  a  position.  Congressmen  have  sent  men 
there  and  forced  them  into  a  position,  and  the  men  were  found  to  be 
unskilled;  they  did  not  know  anything  about  the  business.  They 
were  thrown  out  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Those  men,  then,  were  rejected  before  the  adoption 
of  the  civil-service  regulations? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  this,  that  in  all  my  experience  of 
twenty-five  years'  work  at  the  trade,  and  standing  on  my  rights  against 
civil  service,  I  have  gone  through  the  greatest  amount  of  torture  and 
abase  from  some  of  the  present  men  in  that  office,  holding  positions 
there,  that  a  man  could  go  through.  I  have  worked  for  several  of  the 
large  houses  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  and  I  never  had  such 
overbearing,  unmanly  men  as  are  working  in  the  Printing  Office  at 
present  over  me.  They  simply  tortured  me.  They  put  me  in  bed  sick 
for  a  week  last  summer,  simply  because  I  spoke  my  mind  out  like  an 
honest  man  against  civil  service,  that  it  was  unnecessary.  I  met  the 
committee  as  a  man.  I  did  not  go  behind  anybody.  I  never  harmed  a 
man's  hair  in  that  building;  but  it  was  a  case  of  steady  persecution.  I 
finally  went  to  the  bosses  and  asked  them,  "What  do  you  mean  by 
treating  me  this  way!  I  have  not  done  anything  to  get  this  treat- 
ment" They  took  me  from  one  branch  of  the  business  and  fired  me 
to  the  other.  Finally  they  found  one  I  was  not  a  little  up  on,  and  they 
drove  me  up  and  down  the  floors  with  my  work  and  treated  me  in  every 
way  shameful. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  secure  efficient  workmen,  what  method 
should  be  adopted,  in  your  opinion  t  Should  there  not  be  some  method 
to  test  the  qualification  of  the  men  when  they  go  down  there? 

Mr.  Connor.  My  opinion  is,  if  there  were  foremen  who  were  honor- 
able over  the  men,  foremen  having  practical  knowledge  of  the  business, 
they  could  test  the  men.    The  Civil  Service  Commission  can  not  test 
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the  men  practically.  The  men  there  do  .not  know  anything  about  the 
business.  You  want  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  branches 
of  the  business,  and  you  want  a  man  with  good  judgment.  A  man  hav- 
ing 400  men  under  him  certainly  must  be  a  man  of  common  sense  and 
judgment,  even  if  he  is  a  little  lacking  at  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  practical  printer  could 
determine  the  fitness  of  an  applicant  for  a  position  there  more  readily 
than  the  Civil  Service  Commission  by  a  series  of  questions? 

Mr.  Connor.  I  believe  the  Government  Printing  Office  has  one  of 
the  most  practical  printers  there  is  in  the  United  States  as  foreman- 
Captain  Brian.  I  believe  that  he  is  capable  of  sizing  a  man  up  and 
judging  his  work  as  no  civil-service  board  could  do.  That  is  the  point 
I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the  Government  service 
to-day.  He  is  a  nonpartisan.  But  there  are  other  foremen  different 
There  are  other  foremen  who  are  against  the  law.  I  believe  the  civil- 
service  law  is  that  a  man  should  not  take  any  part  in  politics.  We 
have  officers  of  political  organizations  there  holding  foremanships.  Is 
that  right  ?  Are  they  not  liable  to  be  biased  in  their  treatment  of  the 
men? 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  1,700  people  were  dis- 
charged by  Public  Printer  Benedict? 

Mr.  Connor.  About  1,700.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number,  but 
just  about  that  number,  I  should  judge. 

Senator  Chilton.  About  1,700  people  were  discharged  by  Public 
Printer  Benedict? 

Mr.  Connor.  I  went  out  at  the  first  discharge.  There  were  700 
people  at  the  first  discharge. 

Senator  Chilton.  About  what  date  did  you  go  out? 

Mr.  Connor.  I  went  out  in  May. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  May,  1896? 

Mr.  Connor.  I  think  so.  Whatever  was  the  date  of  the  first  dis- 
charge, I  went  out  then.  I  will  say  this  about  Mr.  Benedict,  that  when 
I  was  suspended  by  the  man  I  opposed  on  the  resolution  and  false 
statements  were  made  against  me  Mr.  Benedict  treated  me  very  hon- 
orably. I  got  fair  and  honest  treatment  from  Mr.  Benedict,  I  will  say 
that  much.  He  sent  me  back  to  work  and  said  I  would  not  be  dis- 
charged. Then  the  persecutions  followed  when  they  found  out  that 
Mr.  Benedict  would  not  discharge  me  or  listen  to  their  false  state- 
ments. Then  they  went  on  to  try  and  persecute  me  and  throw  me  out 
of  the  place.  I  think  the  raising  of  the  laborers'  salary  is  a  clear  case 
of  riding  right  over  the  civil  service.  I  speak  of  raising  the  pay  1 
cent  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something  that  had  not  been  called  to  my 
attention. 

Senator  Chilton.  Was  that  done  by  the  Public  Printer? 

Mr.  Connor.  I  suppose  so.    I  do  not  know  whom  it  was  done  by. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time  was  it  done? 

Mr.  Connor.  About  two  months  ago. 

Senator  Chilton.  Just  before  President  McKinley  was  inaugurated? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  included  in  that  advance? 

Mr.  Connor.  That  I  tried  to  find  out,  but  it  was  done  all  the  way 
through  the  building,  and,  of  course,  I  could  not  find  out  exactly.  1 
think  you  will  find  that  out  from  Mr.  Palmer.  He  will  have  a  tally  of 
that    He  can  get  it  for  you  without  any  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  foreman,  Captain  Brian,  the  man  who 
would  have  it? 
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Mr.  Connor.  He  is  over  the  printers,  you  see.  He  has  charge  of  the 
printing  and  the  folding  rooms.  Then  there  are  foremen  of  the  press 
room,  and  foremen  of  the  binding,  and  foremen  of  the  electrotyping 
rooms.  All  those  men  have  control  of  their  different  branches.  The 
chief  clerk  would  be  the  proper  man  to  get  the  right  information  from. 

Senator  Ghlton.  What  point  do  you  make  about  the  forewoman? 
You  spoke  of  a  forewoman  with  104  sewing  girls  under  her  who  holds 
a  responsible  position  and  gets  $2.75  a  day,  while  women  with  no 
responsibility  get  $3  a  day.  What  point  do  you  make  about  that?  I 
did  not  understand  your  point  exactly. 

Mr.  Connor.  I  want  to  point  out  the  failure  of  the  civil  service  in 
having  hold  of  the  office.  If  the  civil  service  is  carried  on  in  the  office 
properly  it  should  not  stand  that  way. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  this  forewoman  go  in  under  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Connob.  No;  she  is  an  old  employee  of  the  office. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  the  others  go  in  under  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Connob.  Veiy  few  people  have  gone  into  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  under  civil  service.  I  do  not  believe  on  our  floor  there  are 
over  six.  But  I  will  state  that  there  have  been  girls  dismissed  who  were 
good  sewers,  and  girls  from  the  colored  high  school,  with  their  fathers 
holding  positions  under  the  United  States  Government  or  the  District 
government,  have  succeeded  them  in  their  position.  These  girls  come 
in  with  a  clerical  examination,  and  when  they  get  in  they  have  to  learn 
what  the  girls  who  were  put  out  were  practical  in.  We  have  at  present 
girls  from  the  colored  high  school  who  have  gone  down  there,  their 
fathers  holding  positions,  and  girls  who  were  supporting  their  mother 
or  somebody  else  have  been  thrown  out  because  their  influence  in  Con- 
gress was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people  in  charge. 

The  Chajbman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  girls  who  passed  the 
examination  successfully  had  to  learn  their  duties  after  they  came  in? 

Mr.  Connob.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  never  fed  a  ruling  machine  until  they 
came  in.  They  had  never  learned  to  feed  their  own  machines  until  after 
they  came  in,  while  the  girls  who  knew  how  to  feed  the  ruling  machines 
or  sew  the  books  were  sent  out  simply  because  their  influence  was  not 
satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  that  that  they  were  discharged? 

Mr.  Connob.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  discharged. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  say  they  were  discharged  on  account  of  polit- 
ical influence.  Have  you  knowledge  on  that  subject,  or  is  that  your 
opinion? 

Mr.  Connob.  My  opinion  is  that  their  influence  was  not  satisfactory, 
or  probably  their  influence  had  left  Congress.  Somebody  had  to  suffer, 
and  these  girls  were  substituted  in  their  places. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  is  your  opinion,  I  understand.  What  I  want 
to  get  at  is  whether  you  know  anything  about  it  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge. 1  just  want  to  analyze  that. 

Mr.  Connob.  At  the  time  of  some  of  the  discharges  I  asked  several 
of  the  young  ladies  why  they  thought  they  were  discharged. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  do  not  mean  the  young  ladies,  but  did  you  ask 
any  of  the  parties  who  discharged  them? 

Mr.  Connob.  No;  but  they  must  have  been  discharged  for  some- 
thing. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  just  wanted  to  get  at  what  your  opinion  was 
based  on. 

Mr.  Connob.  We  claim  that  our  four  years  of  apprenticeship  is 
enough  for  the  Government,  or  ought  to  be  enough  for  the  Government. 
It  is  enough  for  any  first-class  business  house. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instance  where  parties 
who  had  passed  the  examination  had  to  be  taught  their  duties? 

Mr.  Connor.  The  girls  who  feed  ruling  machines  and  the  girls  who 
sew. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  any  other  branch.  Are  there  any  other 
parties? 

Mr.  Connor.  We  have  had  very  few  people  from  the  civil  service, 
simply  because  the  positions  were  all  filled,  and  I  am  informed  that 
there  are  very  seldom  over  seven  or  eight  men  on  the  bookbinders' 
list;  and  those  men,  after  they  got  there,  they  had  to  come  inside  and 
be  practically  examined  on  the  inside  by  the  bookbinders. 

The  Chairman.  Could  there  be  any  examination  by  which  you  could 
test  the  fitness  of  girls  for  feeding  machines? 

Mr.  Connor.  Not  very  well,  unless  you  put  a  ruling  machine  in  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  put  up  some  sewing  benches  there,  and 
had  books  sent  there  and  a  practical  test  made  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  nothing  short  of  a  practical  test  will 
determine  their  fitness? 

Mr.  Connor.  That  is  all.  There  is  nothing  in  any  educational  exam- 
ination.   There  is  nothing  in  the  trade  that  requires  it. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  reason  you  think  such  employees  ought  not 
to  be  under  the  civil-service  rules? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  reason  why  we  oppose  it.  Then, 
from  another  standpoint  we  oppose  it.  We  think  it  is  ununionlike  to 
try  to  hold  the  positions  through  dishonorable  means  by  keeping  out 
a  brother  workman.  We  who  have  not  passed  an  examination  get  the 
positions  and  keep  out  our  brother  workman,  or  force  him  through  an 
examination  which  we  have  never  gone  through  ourselves.  We  look 
upon  it  as  dishonorable  and  ununionlike  in  its  principles,  believing  that 
the  places  should  be  open  to  everybody. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  a  case 
where  a  single  person  has  been  discharged  from  the  Public  Printing 
Office  for  political  reasons? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  case  is  it?    Name  it? 

Mr.  Connor.  My  case. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  were  discharged,  you  say,  for  political  reasons? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Who  discharged  you? 

Mr.  Connor.  The  Public  Printer. 

Senator  Chilton.  Public  Printer  Benedict? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case? 

Mr.  Connor.  !No,  sir;  I  presume 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  not  tell  us  what  you  presume.  Tell  us  what 
you  know,  if  you  please. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  competent  to  state  what  you  pre 
sume.    State  facts,  of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Connor.  When  you  bring  it  down  to  such  a  fine  point,  I  would 
have  to  go  around  and  ask  people;  and  then  they  would  not  know  why 
they  were  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  What  they  said  to  you  would  not  be  admissible. 
We  want  to  know  if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  facts. 

Mr.  Connor.  I  was  told  by  a  Congressman  in  the  lobby 

Senator  Chilton.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  state  what  a  Con- 
gressman in  the  lobby  told  you. 
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Mr.  Connor.  You  ask  me  to  answer  the  question,  and  I  want  to  try 
to  convince  you  that  there  were  people  discharged  for  political  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  What  lobby  do  you  refer  to;  where  were  you  told 
that?    Was  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Public  Printer! 

Mr.  Connor.  No,  sir;  it  was  in  the  Capitol;  what  the  Public  Printer 
had  told  the  Congressman. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  in  the  presence  of  the  Public  Printer  or 
anyone  representing  him? 

Mr.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  competent  for  you  to  state  that  con- 
versation. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  spoke  of  several  girls  being  discharged  and 
of  others  put  in  their  places.  Was  that  before  the  civil-service  rules 
went  into  operation  in  the  Printing  Office  or  afterwards! 

Mr.  Connor.  Were  they  discharged  before  the  civil-service  rules 
went  into  effect! 

Senator  Chilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  before  they  went  into  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  discharged  afterwards? 

Mr.  Connor.  After  the  civil-service  regulations  went  into  effect! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Connor.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  remember  that 
any  woman  was  discharged  afterwards.  I  understand  there  is  a  list 
there  from  which,  if  they  want  women  immediately  to  do  work,  the 
foreman  has  the  privilege  of  hiring  women  for  thirty  or  sixty  days,  or 
something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  temporary  employment! 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  temporary  appointment. 

The  Chairman.  Those  people  are  not  subject  to  the  civil-service 
rules? 

Mr.  Connor.  No,  sir;  those  people  are  not  subject  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice. He  can  hire  those  immediately  and  still  ignore  the  civil-service 
list 

Senator  Chilton.  When  were  you  reinstated? 

Mr.  Connor.  I  was  reinstated  about  eight  months  after  .my  discharge. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  you  reinstated  prior  to  the  coming  in  of  the 
new  Public  Printer  or  since? 

Mr.  Connor.  1  was  put  in  prior  to  the  civil-service  rules  going  into 
effect.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  became  its  opponent,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  suffered. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  mean  the  last  time.  You  are  now  working  in 
the  Public  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  were  you  reinstated  or  reemployed  in  the 
Public  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Connor.  I  was  reinstated,  I  should  judge,  about  two  years  and 
seven  or  eight  months  ago.    I  have  not  the  date  of  my  appointment. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  discharged 
from  the  Public  Printing  Office  on  account  of  your  opposition  to  the 
civil-service  rules? 

Mr.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  were  not? 

Mr.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  For  political  reasons,  then? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  was  last  May,  I  understood  you  to  say? 
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Mr.  Connor.  No,  sir;  I  told  you  I  was  discharged  in  the  first  dis- 
charge when  Mr.  Benedict  came  in  office.  Of  the  first  700  people  Mr. 
Benedict  discharged,  I  was  one. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  was  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service 
law  in  that  Department?  . 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  reinstated  eight  months  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Benedict.  %- 

Senator  Chilton.  Yon  have  been  in  the  office  ever  since? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  there  before  and  since  the  civil- 
service  law  has  been  in  effect 

Senator  Chilton.  Then  yonr  last  service  began  before  the  civil- 
service  rules  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  And  it  has  continued  until  now? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  months? 

Senator  Chilton.  With  the  exception  of  eight  months? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  outside  eight  months. 

Senator  Chilton.  Since  you  were  reemployed? 

Mr.  Connor.  I  have  been  in  Washington  six  years  and  have  been  in 
the  Government  service  five  years.  I  was  discharged  by  Mr„  Benedict, 
was  out  eight  months,  and  was  reinstated  by  Mr.  Benedict. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  have  been  in  the  Printing  Office  ever  since 
you  were  reinstated? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Your  reinstatement,  the  last  employment  there, 
began  before  the  civil-service  regulations  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  discussion  with  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  ask  the  President  to  place  the  office  under  civil-service  rules. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  did  not  have  that  clearly  in  my  mind.  I  thought 
you  had  been  reinstated  since  the  new  Administration  came  in. 

Mr.  Connor.  I  met  in  debate  the  committee  which  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  asked  him  to  place  the  office  under  civil-service  rules,  and 
they  ran  away  from  me;  but  they  got  me  afterwards. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  got  you  after- 
wards? 

Mr.  CONNOR.  The  man  who  brought  the  resolution  in  our  union  held 
a  preferred  job;  I  was  under  him;  he  did  not  speak  to  me  for  two 
weeks  afterwards,  and  later  he  made  false  charges  against  me  which, 
Mr.  Benedict  refused  to  sustain,  and  sent  me  back  to  work. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  were  not  discharged,  then,  under  those  false 
charges? 

Mr.  Connor.  No,  sir;  I  was  sent  right  back  to  work. 

Senator  Chilton.  And  you  have  remained  there  ever  since? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  under  a  very  severe  strain,  too. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  said  they 
kept  throwing  you  from  one  place  to  another  and  finally  had  you  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Connor.  That  is  inside  the  office.  They  persecuted  me  and 
worried  me,  having  me  sent  from  one  branch  to  another  branch.  I  had 
over  me  as  assistant  foreman  an  officer  of  a  political  organization.  I 
went  to  him  and  asked  him  in  a  straightforward,  manly  way  why  they 
were  treating  me  that  way.  I  said  that  I  had  never  injured  anybody. 
He  said  "I  have  nothing  against  you;  these  are  my  instructions." 

Senator  Chilton.  Who  is  that  man? 

Mr.  Connor.  He  was  an  assistant  foreman. 

Senator  Chilton.  Give  his  name. 
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Mr.  Connor.  I  do  not  like  to  make  a  personal  attack  on  anybody. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  look  right 

Senator  Chilton.  Just  as  you  like,  but  it  is  the  only  way  we  have 
of  running  these  things  down. 

Mr.  Connor.  I  will  state  that  when  I  met  the  gentleman  I  asked 
him  about  it,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  My  orders  come  from  the  front  office;" 
that  is,  the  foreman. 

Senator  Chilton.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  witness  declines  to 
give  the  name  of  the  party,  because  there  is  no  way  to  run  it  down  if 
the  name  is  not  given. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  decline  to  give  the  name? 

Mr.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  unless  you  insist. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  ought  to  give  it,  because  we  are  in  this 
investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  would  be  casting 
an  aspersion  on  somebody 

Mr.  Connor.  Everybody  in  the  office  understands  the  circumstances. 
I  have  the  sympathy  of  men  positively  opposite  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Be  kind  enough  to  give  us  his  name.  I  think  that 
is  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Connor.  His  name  is  Edward  Pumphrey. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  does  he  hold! 

Mr.  Connor.  He  held  the  position  of  assistant  foreman,  but  he  was 
reduced  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  went  to  work  yesterday  as  a  workman. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  what  position  did  he  occupy? 

Mr.  Connor.  Assistant  foreman.  When  I  asked  him  about  my  per- 
secution (of  course  you  understand  that  I  was  opposite  to  him  in  my 
ideas  and  views),  he  told  me  he  had  nothing  against  me,  but  that  his 
orders  came  from  the  foreman  of  binding,  and  if  I  had  anything  to  say 
about  it  to  go  and  see  him. 

Senator  Chilton.  Who  is  the  foreman  of  binding! 

Mr.  Connor.  H.  O.  Espey.  The  assistant  foreman  said,  "I  have 
nothing  against  you  at  all,  but  I  am  under  instructions  from  the  front 
office,  from  the  foreman  of  binding.    I  have  to  do  what  I  am  told." 

Now,  where  does  my  redress  come  in  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion T  Suppose  they  kept  on  the  persecution  and  that  I  could  not  stand 
it.  Senators,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  convict,  and  I  could  not  raise  my  head. 
I  was  getting  watched.  E  very  movement  I  made  was  watched.  These 
men  did  not  cease  their  persecution.  I  went  up  to  them  and  asked  them 
to  let  go.  I  was  home  sick  a  week  in  bed,  and  when  I  came  back  I  got 
one  of  the  hardest  jobs  there  was  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Connor.  There  is  some  work  there  which  is  a  great  deal  harder 
than  other  work.  I  did  not  ask  for  any  good  work  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  A  man  in  one  of  the  other  branches  wanted  a  man  who  under- 
stood work  in  that  branch,  and  they  were  short  of  such  men  on  account 
of  the  employees  being  on  leave.  He  asked  this  man.  The  assistant 
foreman  said,  "I  do  not  know  of  any  man  I  can  send  in."  He  said: 
"There  is  Mr.  Connor,  out  there;  he  will  do  this  kind  of  work."  He 
replied,  "We  have  got  him  where  we  want  him.w 

Now,  suppose  I  went  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  what  protec- 
tion would  I  get  from  them?  Suppose  I  had  been  finally  forced  out. 
which  would  have  been  true  as  to  a  hundred  men,  they  could  not  stand 
it,  and  that  I  went  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  asked  them 
for  relief!  Suppose  I  said:  "Gentlemen,  I  am  getting  persecuted;  I 
am  being  treated  unfairly,  unjustly;  1  appeal  to  you  to  save  me." 
They  would  say:  "We  can  not  do  anything."    There  is  no  protection 
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from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  a  man  working  there.  The  only 
thing  is  that  they  hire  the  men  from  the  classified  list.  There  is  no  pro- 
tection whatever  to  the  man  in  office.  Once  a  man  goes  ont  he  has  to 
go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  get  back  again.  Suppose  a 
skilled  girl,  who  has  worked  twenty  years  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  sewing,  gets  thrown  out.  Perhaps  she  went  to  work  at  an 
early  age  to  help  her  folks  get  along,  which  is  often  the  case  there. 
She  is  dismissed.  No  reasons  are  given.  Her  education  does  not  per- 
mit her  to  pass  a  clerical  examination.  She  can  not  get  back  into  the 
office.  Still,  a  girl  can  be  taken  from  school  and  put  there.  Colored 
girls  from  the  high  school  can  be  placed  in  office.  The  whole  system  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office  is  a  farce. 

Mr.  John  E.  Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
having  entered  the  room,  said : 

I  was  prevented  from  attending  the  session  of  the  committee  earlier 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  had  to  go  to  the  White  House.  I  have 
called  in  response  to  your  invitation,  and,  if  agreeable,  I  should  like  to 
be  excused  now,  as  I  have  a  still  further  engagement. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  E.  RYAH. 

WILLIAM  B.  EYAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  t 

Mr.  Eyan.  Rochester,  BT.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  committee.    If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Eyan.  I  was  appointed  in  the  Treasury  Department,  Begister's 
Office,  the  24th  day  of  September,  1884,  and  remained  in  that  Bureau 
until  the  30th  day  of  June,  1896,  at  different  and  various  times  being 
detailed  on  expert  work  as  a  member  of  the  destruction  committee, 
United  States  currency,  for  about  three  years;  to  adjust  the  sugar 
bounties  under  the  McEinley  law  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
now,  then  the  First  Comptroller — not  the  entire  bounties,  but  a  portion 
of  them — and  to  assist  in  settling  the  Army  Engineer's  accounts,  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Illinois  Canal.  I  was  carried  on  the  roll  of  the  Register 
from  my  induction  into  office  until  the  30th  day  of  last  June.  I  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Secretary's  office,  miscellaneous  division. 

Fow,  along  in  the  end  of  September  I  had  intimation  from  my  home 
in  western  New  York  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  I  might  receive 
the  nomination  for  Congress.  As  the  time  approached  for  the  conven- 
tion to  be  held  I  consulted  the  chief  of  the  division,  Mr.  Lewis  Jordan, 
and  said  to  him  that  I  had  three  days  of  my  annual  leave  still  due  me. 
I  said,  "Now,  I  will  return  to  my  home.  If  I  receive  this  nomination 
I  should  like  to  get  leave  without  pay.  If  not,  I  will  return  after  reg- 
istering.'* That  would  consume  two  days  and  would  leave  me  one  day 
to  go  to  my  home  to  vote,  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  returning  to 
my  home  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Washington,  nearly  every  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  voting. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Jordan,  or  rather  I  submitted  to  his  judgment, 
whether  I  had  better  go  down  to  see  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  He  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary;  that  as  chief 
of  the  division  he  would  go  to  see  the  chief  of  the  appointment  division. 
T  attended  to  my  duties,  and  perhaps  in  two  hours  he  reported  to  me 
*  he  had  seen  the  appointment  clerk  and  that  it  would  be  all  right; 
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that  I  should  take  a  blank  with  me,  and  if  nominated,  if  I  intended  to 
stay  there,  to  fill  out  the  blank  and  it  would  be  satisfactory.  I  left.  I 
was  nominated.    I  filled  out  the  blank. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  did  you  have  a  blank  t  What  do 
you  mean  by  thatt 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  blank  for  leave  without  pay.  I  was  nominated.  I 
filled  out  the  blank,  and  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jordan  dated  the 
10th  of  October,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  application  and  stating 
that  it  was  placed  on  file. 

I  ran  for  Congress,  and  on  the  face  of  the  returns  I  was  defeated. 
Had  I  been  elected  I  should  have  come  back  to  fill  my  position  on  the 
5th  day  of  November.  I  applied  for  leave  without  pay  until  the  5th 
day  of  November.  On  the  face  of  the  returns,  as  I  say,  I  was  defeated. 
I  left  my  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  reporting  for  service  here  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November,  I  found  on  my  desk  my  dismissal, 
dated  the  4th  of  November. 

Now,  perhaps  a  week  or  two  weeks  after  that,  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle  sent 
for  me  to  come  to  the  Treasury  Department.  I  went  to  his  room.  He 
said  that  I  had  been  on  leave  without  permission.  He  brought  it  up  in 
that  shape.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not.  I  said  I  had  applied  for  leave, 
and  understood  that  it  was  placed  on  file,  and  that  was  usually  the  way 
it  was  granted.  I  had  drawn  no  pay,  and  I  showed  him  the  letter  which 
I  had  received  from  the  chief  of  the  division,  Mr.  Jordan.  At  least  I 
showed  him  the  end  of  the  letter  which  referred  to  this  matter.  The 
entire  letter  I  did  not  show  him,  as  there  was  something  personal  in  it 
that  did  not  pertain  to  the  Department  at  all. 

So  I  then  left  him.  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  photo- 
graphic department  of  the  Architect's  Bureau,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  was  busy  talking  with  him  when  a  messenger  came  and  informed 
this  gentleman  that  Mr.  Carlisle  wanted  to  see  him.  He  went  to  see 
Mr.  Carlisle,  I  remaining  in  the  office.  He  came  back  and  informed  me 
that  it  was  "  all  off,"  and  said  that  Mr.  Carlisle  wanted  to  see  me  the 
next  day.  The  next  day  I  called  about  the  same  hour — half  past  2. 
Mr.  Carlisle  wanted  to  know  whether  I  had  said  anything  about  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  the  campaign.  I  told  him  I  did  not  recall  anything 
that  I  had  said  about  the  President  I  said  I  had  tackled  his  finan- 
cial views,  especially  in  reference  to  the  noncoinage  of  the  seigniorage, 
and  in  that  way,  but  that  I  had  said  nothing  about  his  personal  char- 
acter. He  then  said  that  some  letters  had  been  written  from  my  home 
to  the  President.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  let  me  see  the  letters.  He 
said  he  had  not  seen  them,  but  he  seemed  to  smooth  matters  over,  and 
I  left  him. 

Either  that  night  or  the  succeeding  night  (I  will  not  swear  which 
evening  it  was;  my  impression  is  it  was  that  very  night,  though),  in  the 
reading  room  of  the  Riggs  House,  the  same  gentleman  in  whose  office 
I  had  been,  the  chief  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  Architect's 
Bureau,  asked  me  whether  I  purposed  to  contest  the  election  in  my 
district  in  New  York  State.  We  talked  some  time  over  it,  and  I  finally 
told  him  that  I  did  not  consider  it  his  business  or  the  business  of  who- 
ever sent  him,  whether  or  not  I  did.  I  considered  it  a  matter  pertain- 
ing to  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government,  and  that  the 
executive  department  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  that  it  did 
not  come  under  that  Congress  or  that  Administration,  but  that  if  I  did 
contest  it  would  be  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bal- 
lots cast  by  the  Myers  machine,  which  was  used  in  the  district.  Finally 
I  became  pretty  indignant  and  informed  him  that  they  had  attempted 
to  coerce  me  in  different  ways,  and  that  I  would  not  submit  to  it 
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The  Chairman.  That  who  had  attempted  to  coerce  yout  Do  you 
mean  the  Department? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  indirectly  the  Department,  through  Mr.  Logan 
Carlisle.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  talking  was  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  a  friend  of  Logan  Carlisle's,  also. 

I  had  a  family,  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  I  studied  the  matter 
over  that  night,  and  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  been  a  little  hasty.  I  was 
anxious  to  get  back  my  position.  I  met  this  gentleman  in  the  morning, 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Carlisle  that  evening.  I  expected 
that  he  would  tell  him  him  what  I  said,  and  I  said  a  good  deal,  in  pas- 
sion, most  of  it ;  a  good  deal  of  it.  I  felt  indignant.  1  saw  the  methods 
being  used  with  me.  He  said  he  had  seen  him  at  a  distance,  but  had 
not  spoken  to  him,  and  he  told  me  that  I  had  better  go  ana  see  Mr. 
Carlisle  again. 

So  I  called  on  Mr.  Carlisle  a  third  time.  Mr.  Carlisle  said  to  me, 
"  Did  you  see  Mr.  McBlair  last  night  f"  I  said,  "  I  did."  That  at  once 
convinced  me  that  he  had  sent  Mr.  McBlair  to  see  me.  "  Did  he  talk 
to  you!"  I  said,  "He  did."  "Now,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Byau,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  contest  for  you."  I  think  that  was  the  language  he 
used.  "No,"  I  said;  "  I  do  not  suppose  there  is;"  thinking  he  meant 
money.  I  said,  "  Congress  allows  a  certain  amount,  and  that  would  be 
eaten  up  by  attorneys  and  the  witness  fees,  and  in  that  sense  there  is 
nothing  in  it  for  me."  Then  I  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  a  great 
principle  at  stake  from  my  standpoint,  as  I  viewed  it,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  constituents  in  that  district;  that  is,  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  ballot  cast  by  this  machine,  which  is  not 
a  ballot  at  all ;  that  I  was  placed  in  a  position  where  nobody  could  test 
the  constitutionality  of  that  vote  except  myself.  Mr.  Carlisle  then 
made  the  remark  to  me  that  perhaps  the  Bepublicans  would  dismiss 
me  if  I  brought  the  contest.  To  that  I  did  not  make  any  reply.  I  just 
listened  to  his  statement.  So,  finally,  I  left  Mr.  Carlisle  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  was  to  be  reinstated. 

A  letter  was  written  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  which  letter  was  shown  to  me  incidentally  by  him,  but 
I  can  not  recall  its  substance.  Of  course  they  put  it  off  day  after  day. 
I  know  it  was  a  letter  very  favorable  to  me  so  far  as  my  record  was 
concerned.  I  called  on  Mr.  Procter  once  or  twice,  and  finally,  upon  a 
certificate  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Department  reappointed 
me,  and  reduced  me  in  salary  from  $1,600,  a  third-class  clerkship,  to 
$1,400.  I  was  reinstated  on  the  2d  day  of  December.  My  paper,  which 
I  left  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  will  show  that  the  first  date 
on  it  was  the  1st  of  December,  and  that  it  was  changed  to  the  2d. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  an  interview  appeared  in  the  Star  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  I  was  reinstated,  although  being  a  blatant  free  silver- 
ite,  through  sympathy  for  my  family;  about  which  I  felt  pretty  indig- 
nant. I  went  to  the  Star  office,  and  asked  for  the  editor.  I  told  the 
local  editor  that  I  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  whipping  the  man 
who  wrote  the  article,  or  he  would  whip  me,  and  I  asked  if  he  inade 
that  up.  The  editor  told  me  I  had  better  wait  until  the  matter  had  been 
inquired  into.  I  left  there  and  went  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
they  denied  giving  the  article  out.  1  returned  to  the  editor  of  the  Star, 
and  I  was  convinced  it  was  given  out.  After  I  was  sworn  in  I  went  to 
Mr.  Logan  Carlisle.  I  had  cut  this  article  out  of  the  Star.  I  said, 
"This  is  brutal.  I  have  no  objection  to  what  you  say  about  me,  but 
you  have  no  right  to  bring  in  my  family  as  a  ground — in  the  line  of  my 
impoverished  condition — for  my  reinstatement,  because,  as  you  and  I 
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know,  that  is  not  the  reason  of  my  reinstatement."  Mr.  Carlisle  said  he 
had  not  seen  the  article.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had  not  given  it  oat, 
bat  that  he  had  not  seen  it,  and  that  what  he  said  to  the  Rochester 
correspondent  of  the  Herald  was  not  to  be  reiterated  or  sent  forward. 

I  then  left  him  and  went  to  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office,  or  was  sent 
there.  That  was  on  the  2d.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  that  this 
interview  was  given.  I  remained  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office.  On 
the  13th  day  of  January  Messrs.  Dudley  and  Michner,  acting  as  my 
attorneys,  between  5  o'clock  and  7  p.  m.,  dictated  and  delivered  to  me 
the  contest  papers  to  present  to  the  Hon.  Henry  0.  Brewster,  of  the 
Thirty- first  New  York  district,  which  were  delivered  that  evening.  On 
the  2d  of  February,  1897,  Mr.  Brewster  served  answer  ou  me  in  the 
Sixth  Auditor's  Office  in  the  morning  hours,  before  12  o'clock. 

At  4  o'clock  the  Sixth  Auditor,  Mr.  Howard,  sent  for  me  and  handed 
me  my  dismissal,  the  second  time.  On  the  13th  day  of  that  month  I 
made  affidavit,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  filed  with  you,  requesting  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  an  investigation  of  William  E.  Curtis, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Logan  Carlisle.  The  Com- 
mission made  no  reply  to  that  communication.  I  went  to  my  home  to 
take  evidence,  and  while  at  Rochester,  E".  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  take  evidence  in -your  contest! 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir.  While  at  my  home,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  my  wife 
mailed  to  me,  including  the  envelope,  a  letter  received  from  the  Commis- 
sion, which  contained  copy  of  an  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle, 
dated  the  24th  day  of  February,  1897,  swearing  for  himself  and  William 
E.  Curtis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— that  was  the  24th  day 
of  February.  The  Commission  wrote  me  a  letter,  dated  the  3d  of  March. 
They  mailed  it  to  my  home  in  Washington  on  the  5th  of  March,  and 
my  wife  remailed  it  to  me  to  Rochester,  remailing  the  envelope  and 
all,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March.  I  had  asked  for  an  investiga- 
tion prior  to  the  going  out  of  the  second  Cleveland  Administration. 
After  my  return  here,  I  called  on  Mr.  Procter,  the  president  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  failed  to  say  that  while  in  Rochester,  on  the  11th  day  of  March,  I 
made  answer  to  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  in  which  I  accused  him 
of  perjury,  of  which  he  is  guilty,  in  his  statement,  iu  the  affidavit, 
detailing  the  third  interview  with  me.  I  mailed  that  affidavit  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  I  have  filed  a  copy  with  the  chairman  of 
this  committee.    They  hold  the  original. 

On  my  return  here  I  called  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  said 
to  Mr.  Procter  that  I  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Government  under 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  had  received  all  my  promotions  by 
departmental  civil-service  examinations;  that  I  was  on  the  eligible  list 
for  a  fourth-class  clerkship  when  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  Administration 
came  in;  that  my  name,  with  those  of  other  clerks,  was  wiped  off  the 
list,  and  that  I  had  never  gone  outside  of  the  Commission.  I  therefore 
asked  Mr.  Procter  what  he  purposed  to  do  with  my  case.  Mr.  Procter 
said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Ryan,  the  Department  claims  that  you  were  not  dis- 
missed for  political  reasons."  I  spoke  to  him  about  rule  3,  which  says 
that  a  man  in  the  classified  executive  service  shall  not  be  dismissed  for 
political  or  religious  reasons.  "The  world  knows  I  have  been  dis- 
missed for  political  reasons  and  no  other,  and  I  request  you  to  inves- 
tigate and  reinstate  me."  Mr.  Proctor  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Ryan,  the 
Commission  will  gladly  certify  you  at  any  time  by  letter  if  the  Depart- 
ment calls  for  you."  Since  then  I  have  not  seen  him.  I  have  not  been 
near  the  Commission  since  that  interview  up  to  date.  I  am  still  out  of 
position. 
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The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  judgment,  were  the  reasons  for  your 
dismissal  T 

Mr.  By  AN.  I  was  dismissed  for  political  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  You  ran  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  as  I 
understand,  at  the  last  election? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
you  differed  with  Mr.  Carlisle  in  regard  to  certain  matters  that  you 
were  discharged! 

Mr.  Eyan.  Solely  so;  it  was  for  no  other  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  anything  that  would  indicate  that  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Byan.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  But  the  actions  during  his  adminis- 
tration showed  it.  I  had  been  an  applicant  for  Assistant  Begister  of 
the  Treasury,  and  had  the  promise  of  Mr.  Cleveland  that  I  should  be 
appointed.  I  made  a  record  in  there.  I  had  been  General  Bosecrans's 
confidential  clerk  for  five  or  six  years.  I  entered  the  employment  of 
the  Government  under  Arthur's  Administration,  but  I  am  a  Democrat 
in  politics — not  of  the  Cleveland  or  Carlisle  stripe,  however.  They 
knew  my  views  on  the  financial  question.  Of  course  I  did  not  obtrude 
them  in  the  Treasury  Department.  I  attended  to  my  duties.  I  am  an 
expert  in  certain  lines.  I  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  geology 
in  several  colleges  before  I  entered  the  Department;  in  Georgia,  at 
Macon;  three  years  in  Philadelphia,  at  La  Salle,  and  at  Manhattan,  in 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  at  any  time  raise  any  question  as  to  your 
competency  to  fill  the  placet 

Mr.  Byan.  Never.  In  fact,  I  was  put  in  the  miscellaneous  division 
of  the  Secretary's  office  on  account  of 

The  Chairman.  Peculiar  fitness? 

Mr.  Byan.  Yes,  sir.  All  classes  of  business  go  to  that  division,  and 
one  must  be  skilled  in  the  entire  workings  of  the  Department,  the  dif- 
ferent bureaus  of  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  usual  thing  for  clerks  in  the  Department  to 
run  for  Congress  or  to  participate  in  politics!  Do  you  know  of  any 
others  who  did;  and,  if  so,  were  they  dismissed  for  it? 

Mr.  Byan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Not  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Byan.  No,  sir.  I  received  this  nomination.  In  all  the  years  I 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  I  have  never  participated 
in  a  campaign.  I  went  to  my  home  always  to  State  and  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  occasionally  to  municipal  elections.  As  I  say,  I  was  nomi- 
nated. The  people  thought  I  had  peculiar  qualifications  in  that  political 
campaign,  and  I  was  on  leave  without  pay.  I  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  I  was  the  only  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  who  was 
without  pay  in  the  campaign.  For  example,  the  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  was  in  Kentucky  during  the  campaign.  I  do  not 
think  he  failed  to  draw  his  salary,  nor  that  Secretary  Carlisle  or  Mr. 
Eckels  did. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  went  to  Kentucky  and  participated  in  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Byan.  I  only  know  of  that  through  the  newspaper  statements. 
I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  reported  in  the  papers  that  he  did  go  there? 

Mr.  Byan.  There  were  reports  to  that  effect.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood. The  First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  the  Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Eckels — all  those 
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men  participated.  Their  pay  was  not  stopped,  while  I  was  on  leave 
without  pay.  They  knew  I  was  a  poor  man.  I  had  to  run  my  cam- 
paign by  contributions  from  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  objections  were  interposed 
to  their  participating  in  the  campaign! 

Mr.  Eyan.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  of  such  objections  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Carlisle! 

Mr.  Ryan.  Never.  The  general  feeling  of  the  press  and  of  gentlemen 
whom  I  know,  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  irrespective  of  their 
political  views,  is  of  sympathy  for  me.  They  say  my  dismissal  was  an 
outrage.  Of  course,  the  papers  took  it  up  all  over  the  country,  in  my 
own  home,  in  New  York  City,  and  the  local  papers  of  this  city,  and  with- 
out exception  wrote  of  and  considered  my  dismissal  an  outrage.  I  did 
nothing.  I  was  not  absent  a  day  from  the  date  of  my  reinstatement 
until  the  date  of  my  dismissal,  except  one-half  day,  while  I  was  entitled, 
under  the  courtesy  accorded  to  clerks,  to  four  and  a  half  days'  leave, 
when  they  discharged  me,  nor  did  I  devote  any  of  the  time  during 
office  hours  to  the  matter  of  my  contest. 

The  Chairman.  No  charges  were  filed  against  you? 

Mr.  Eyan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  nor  the 
Department! 

Mr.  Eyan.  No,  sir;  it  is  supposed,  and  the  Washington  Star  stated, 
that  I  was  dismissed  the  second  time  because  I  brought  the  contest. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  give  that  as  a  reason;  Mr.  Carlisle 
did  not? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Mr,  Gardiner,  the  correspondent  of  the  Eochester  Herald, 
whom  I  quote  in  one  of  my  papers,  says  in  quotation  marks,  that  the 
Department  had  stated  that  my  dismissal  was  on  account  of  that,  and 
for  that  reason  it  was  so  printed. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  some  affidavits  bearing  on  the  case  which 
may  be  printed. 

The  affidavits  are  as  follows  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  13, 1897. 
Hon.  John  E.  Prooter, 

President  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  7th  of  October  I  left  Washington  for  Eochester, 
N.  Y.  I  was  informed  before  leaving,  by  Mr,  Lewis  Jordan,  chief  of  the 
miscellaneous  division  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that,  under  a  certain  condition,  I  might  apply  for  a  leave  of  absence, 
without  pay,  until  November  5.  The  condition  was  that  if  I  were 
nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Eochester  (N.  Y.)  district,  the  leave  of 
absence  would  be  granted;  otherwise,  I  was  expected  to  return  to 
Washington  and  resume  my  duties.  This  arrangement  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jordan's  statement,  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Scott  Kesbit,  appoint- 
ment clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

On  October  8, 1896, 1  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Representative 
in  Congress  by  the  Democratic  Congressional  convention  of  the  Thirty- 
first  district  of  New  York.  Immediately  thereafter  I  made  application 
for  leave  of  absence  until  November  5, 1896,  on  blank  for  that  purpose 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  Jordan,  and  forwarded  same  to  him  as  chief  of 
my  division,  and  received  reply  undated,1  but  within  a  day  or  two 

1 1  find  upon  examination  that  the  letter  bears  date  October  10,1896. — Wm.  £. 
Ryan. 
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thereafter,  that  my  application  had  been  received  and  placed  on  file,  as 
is  usual  when  "  leave "  is  granted. 

In  the  election,  according  to  the  face  of  the  returns  of  the  election  of 
November  3,  I  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  about  5,000  votes,  a 
majority  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  obtained  in  an  irregular  and  illegal 
manner. 

On  November  5  I  reported  for  duty  at  my  desk.  I  found  there  a 
notice  of  dismissal  dated  November  4,  assigning  no  cause,  and  signed 
"  J.  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary,  L.  C.  B."  The  Washington  Post,  the  Chicago 
Record,  and  other  papers  of  the  date  of  November  5  announced  the 
reason  of  my  dismissal  as  being  the  fact  that  I  had  taken  an  interest  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  on  Mr.  Bryan's  side. 

Within  a  few  days  afterwards  I  was  approached  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Beeve,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department 
who  offered  to  see  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle  in  my  interest  regarding  my 
reinstatement.  Later,  on  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Beeve  informed  me 
that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle,  and  that  I  was  requested  to  call 
on  him  (Carlisle),  at  2  p.  m.  the  following  day. 

In  that  interview  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle  accused  me  of  being  absent 
without  leave.  That  was  quickly  refuted,  and  I  departed  with  the 
understanding  that  I  should  be  reinstated. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  while  I  was  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
McBlair,  chief  of  the  photographic  division,  Architect's  Bureau, 
Treasury  Department,  a  messenger  arrived  and  stated  to  Mr.  McBlair, 
in  my  presence,  that  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle  desired  to  see  him.  Mr.  Mc- 
Blair went.  On  his  return  Mr.  McBlair,  who  had  also  been  present 
at  my  interview  with  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle,  as  previously  stated,  informed 
me  that  negotiations  were  "all  off,"  and  that  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle 
desired  to  see  me  the  next  day  at  the  same  hour.  On  that  occasion, 
the  only  question  raised  was  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  my  campaign,  1 
had  attacked  the  character  of  the  President.  This  I  promptly  dis- 
claimed, and  my  disclaimer  was  stated  by  Mr.  Carlisle  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  he  at  once  promised  that  I  should  be  reinstated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  or  the  day  following,  Mr.  McBlair 
met  me  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Biggs  Hotel.  He,  as  coming  from 
Mr.  Logan  Carlisle,  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  my  intention  to 
contest  the  election  of  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Brewster,  in  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress.  I  refused  then  and  there  to  make  any  promise  that  I  would 
not  make  the  contest  referred  to. 

On  the  following  day,  at  his  request,  I  called  on  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle. 
His  first  question  was  as  to  whether  I  had  seen  and  talked  with  Mr. 
McBlair  the  previous  evening.  Then  he  at  once  spoke  of  my  presumed 
intention  to  contest  Mr.  Brewster's  election,  saying  that  there  was 
"nothing  in  it"  for  me,  and  that,  if  I  did  so^  it  might  result  to  my  dis- 
advantage. While  admitting  this,  at  no  time  did  I  promise  that  I 
would  forego  my  right  to  make  said  contest,  in  case  it  seemed  desirable 
for  me  to  do  so.  After  that,  and  up  to  the  date  of  my  reinstatement 
I  was  in  almost  daily  conversation  with  Mr.  Charles  B.  McBlair,  and  I 
accepted  him  as  speaking  with  the  authority  of  Mr.  Carlisle  when  he 
said  to  me  repeatedly  that  in  the  event  of  my  reinstatement  I  would 
be  dismissed  again  if  I  should  decide  to  contest  Mr.  Brewster's  election. 

On  December  2, 1896,  I  was  reinstated  on  the  certificate  of  your 
Commission,  a  fact  which  proves  that  I  had  been  dismissed, "  separated 
from  the  service,"  not  because  of  any  fault  or  delinquency  of  my  own. 

On  January  13  last  I  served  on  Mr.  Brewster  notice  of  contest  of  his 
seat  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress. 
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On  February  2,  a.  m.,  Mr.  Brewster's  reply  was  served  on  me. 

On  February  2,  p.  m.,  I  was  again  dismissed  from  my  place,  the  order 
of  dismissal  being  signed  "  W.  E.  Curtis,  Acting  Secretory,  L.  C.  R." 

In  view  of  this  statement  of  facts,  and  of  other  facts  which  I  hope 
to  be  enabled  to  present  to  your  consideration,  I  hereby  charge  W.  E. 
Curtis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  Logan  Carlisle,  chief  clerk  of  said  Department,  with  a  violation  of 
what  is  known  as  the  civil-service  law  and  of  the  civil-service  rules,  in 
this,  that  each  of  these  officials  did  use  his  influence  and  did  actually 
cause  me  to  be  dismissed  from  the  executive  civil  service  for  a  political 
reason,  as  herein  above  stated.  And  upon  this  charge  I  respectfully 
ask  that  your  Commission  will  make  an  investigation,  giving  me  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  thereof. 

And  in  connection  with  this  matter  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  investigation  herein  petitioned  for  should  be  made 
promptly,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  officials  accused  by  me  of  a  viola- 
tion of  law  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  terminate  their  connection  with 
the  offices  which  I  claim  they  have  grossly  abused. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

William  E.  Kyan, 
No.  705  Seventh  Street  NJEJ.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Legal  residence,  No.  444  West  avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  February,  1897. 

Hamilton  P.  Burney, 
Notary  Public  for  District  of  Columbia. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  3, 1897. 
Sib:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  February  13, 1897, 1  am  to  hand  you 
a  copy  of  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle  with  reference  to  your 
removal  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  to  ask  whether  you  desire 
to  submit  any  further  statement  before  the  Commission  takes  up  the 
case  for  decision. 

Very  respectfully,  John  T.  Doyle, 

Secretary. 
Mr.  William  E.  Ryan, 

705  Seventh  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Before  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  re  complaint  of 
W.  B.  Ryan  v.  Wm.  E.  Curtis  and  Logan  Carlisle. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington  County,  set.: 

(l)The  affiant,  Logan  Carlisle,  for  Wm.  E.  Curtis  and  himself, 
answering  complainant's  affidavit  nerein,  submits  that,  even  conceding 
the  truth  of  all  the  facts  alleged  in  said  affidavit,  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  violation  of  any  part  of  the  civil-service  law  or  the  civil- 
service  rules. 

(2)  He  denies  that  either  Mr.  Curtis  or  he  did,  for  any  political  reason 
whatever,  either  use  his  influence  to  cause  complainant  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  executive  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  or  for  any  such 
reason  did  actually  cause  him  to  be  dismissed  therefrom. 
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(3)  He  says  that  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  conversation  mentioned  in 
complainant's  affidavit  as  having  taken  place  between  complainant  and 
himself,  complainant  said  to  him  that  there  was  nothing,  or  that  he 
supposed  there  was  nothing,  for  him,  complainant,  in  the  contest  men- 
tioned in-  complainant's  affidavit,  except  the  fees;  for  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  which  remark  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  sup- 
plement of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (Yol.  1, 1874-1881, 
p.  462)  and  to  the  practice  of  Congress  relative  to  the  defraying  of 
expenses  of  contests  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

And  he  says  that  in  performance  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by 
section  173  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  he  reported 
said  conversation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  deeming  it 
improper  for  complainant  to  remain  in  the  public  service  while  prosecut- 
ing said  contest,  and  especially  in  view  of  complainant's  admission 
aforesaid,  directed  affiant  to  have  an  order  prepared  for  complainant's 
dismissal,  which  affiant  accordingly  did. 

Affiant  further  says  that  when  complainant  was  dismissed,  Mr. 
Curtis  was  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  that  when  the  order  dis- 
missing complainant  was  presented  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  his  signature,  Mr. 
Curtis  did,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sign  the  same 
as  Acting  Secretary,  and  that  Mr.  Curtis  had  not  been  informed  by 
affiant  of  the  reason  for  complainant's  dismissal,  and  that  he  had  no 
other  connection  whatever  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  complaint 
herein  than  as  aforesaid;  and,  as  this  affiant  has  reason  to  believe  and 
does  believe,  Mr.  Curtis  had  no  purpose  in  the  premises  other  than  that 
of  following  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Logan  Carlisle. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  Logan  Carlisle  this  24th  day 
of  February,  1897. 

Jas.  N.  Fitzpateiok,  Notary  Public. 


Before  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  re  complaint  of 
William  E.  Ryan  v.  William  E.  Curtis  and  Logan  Carlisle. 

State  op  New  Yoek, 

County  of  Monroe ^  City  of  Rochester,  ss: 

The  affiant,  William  E.  Eyan,  answering  (as  per  invitation  of  your  hon- 
orable Commission  of  date  of  "March  3, 1897,"  postmarked  "March  5, 
11  a.  m.,  1897,"  addressed  to  705  Seventh  street  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  remailed  to  me  March  5, 10  p.  m.,  1897,  to  the  "Savoy,"  Rochester, 
N.  Y.),  to  paragraph  3  of  affidavit  of  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle  of  February 
24, 1897,  for  himself  as  chief  clerk  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
"for  W.  E.  Curtis,"  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  same  Department,  sub- 
mits that  "the  last  conversation  mentioned  in  complainant's  (my)  affi- 
davit as  having  taken  place  between  complainant  (William  E.  Ryan) 
and  himself  (Mr.  Logan  Carlisle),  complainant  (William  E.  Ryan)  said 
to  him  that  there  was  nothing  for  him,  complainant  (William  E.  Ryan), 
in  the  contest  mentioned  in  complainant's  affidavit  except  the  fees,"  is 
not  true;  and  further,  I  deny  ever  having  used  such  an  expression  as 
"except  for  fees,"  or  any  language  that  could  in  any  manner  by  the 
most  venal  mind  have  been  contorted  into  such  a  meaning. 

Mr.  Logan  Carlisle  has  sworn  to  an  untruth,  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought would  by  that  part  of  his  affidavit  in  paragraph  3  set  up  that 
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my  sole  purpose  iii  bringing  the  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress  was  not  for  the  reason  that  I  considered  two- thirds  of  the 
vote  of  the  Thirty-first  district  of  New  York  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional, owing  to  the  use  of  the  "Myers  ballot  machine,"  but  for  the 
"fees"  allowed  by  Congress  in  contested  election  cases,  to  a  seat  in 
that  honorable  body.  The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (vol. 
1, 1874-1881,  p.  462)  shows  that  no  portion  of  the  fees  are  allowed  a 
contestant,  save  necessary  expense  or  actual  outlay  for  attorneys,  wit- 
nesses, etc.,  and  to  be  confined  to  no  greater  amount  than  $2,000,  or  to 
so  mach  thereof  as  the  Committee  on  Elections  recommends,  and  out  of 
such  an  allowance  I  could  in  no  way  reap  any  financial  benefit.  There 
was  no  reason,  there  could  be  no  reason,  except  a  political  one,  for  my 
dismissal.  Section  3,  of  rule  3  of  the  civil-service  law  provides:  "No 
person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  dismiss  or  cause  to  be  dis- 
missed, or  make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dismissal  of,  or  in  any 
manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compensation  of  any  other  person 
therein,  because  of  his-political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations. 

William  E.  Ryan. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of  March,  1897. 

[seal.]  Ira  L.  Wabd,  Notary  Public. 

Mr.  Wales.  Did  you  see  any  newspaper  or  press  notice  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  campaigned  in  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Rya.n.  I  heard  it  on  my  return  here.  I  did  not  see  it  with  my 
own  eyes.  I  did  not  get  back  in  time.  I  heard  that  statement  made. 
I  heard  that  he  had  been  gone  four  weeks. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  affidavit  of  Mr.  Carlisle  states  that  you  were 
discharged  by  order  of  the  Secretary  because  he  thought  it  was  improper 
for  you  to  hold  office  while  conducting  a  contest. 

Mr.  Eyan.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  bring  the  contest 
under  the  past  Administration  or  under  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress. 
Thereare  precedents  where  men  who  have  been  elected  to  Congress  while 
holding  Federal  positions.  For  instance,  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Patents  was  elected  to  Congress,  if  my  memory  serves  me  properly, 
when  he  was  Commissioner  of  Patents  before,  and  he  held  that  position 
until  he  went  in  to  fill  his  position  in  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances! 

Mr.  By  AN.  No;  I  did  not  think  that  because  a  man  was  an  employee 
of  the  Government  in  the  civil  service  he  would  be  estopped  from  going 
higher,  in.  the  line  of  the  methods  of  the  ex-Executive  who  went  from 
sheriff  to  President.    I  did  not  know  I  was  estopped  from  it. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  with  Mr.  Carlisle, 
or  the  other  gentlemen  whom  you  mentioned — the  chief  of  the  photo- 
graphic division  of  the  Architect's  office 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  McBlair. 

Senator  Chilton.  As  to  why  they  drew  a  distinction  between  your 
taking  part  in  the  canvass  and  filing  a  contest?  I  draw  the  deduc- 
tion, from  what  you  said,  that  they  objected  to  your  filing  a  contest, 
and  that  if  you  had  not  filed  the  contest,  you  gathered  from  Mr.  Car 
lisle's  conversation  that  you  would  not  have  been  disturbed. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  Mr.  McBlair's  conversation  the  evening  before.  He 
said,  "If  you  bring  this  contest  you  will  not  be  reinstated.  If  you  do 
you  will  remain  dismissed." 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  gather  from  Mr.  Carlisle  why  he  was 
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drawing  a  distinction  between  filing  a  contest  and  taking  part  in  the 
campaign? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  get  his  reasons,  but  I  gathered  them 
all  the  same.  This  ballot  machine  is  a  local  institution  in  my  home 
neighborhood.  It  involves  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  and  the 
company  had  a  great  deal  at  stake. 

Senator  Chilton.  Is  your  district  the  only  one  in  New  York  in  which 
the  machine  was  used? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  only  one  in  which  it  was  used.  The  common  council 
of  our  city,  which  is  Republican,  refused  to  pay  for  the  machine.  They 
agreed  through  the  mayor  to  pay  $33,750  for  the  72  ballot  machines  used 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  The  council,  by  a  vote  of  13 
to  6,  after  the  election  refused  to  pay  a  dollar  for  them. 

Senator  Chilton.  Is  there  a  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  author- 
izing such  machines  to  be  used? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  the  law  of  the  2d  of  May,  1892,  which  authorizes 
their  use  if  the  common  council  of  the  city  will  agree  to  accept  them. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  desire  to  ascertain  why  it  was  used  in  only  a 
particular  community? 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  that  district  are  Monroe  County,  Rochester,  and  nine- 
teen townships.  In  none  of  the  townships  were  the  machines  used. 
They  had  been  used  in  some  local  elections  prior  thereto,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  and  they  rejected  them,  and  so  at  the  last  election  for  Presi- 
dent they  were  not  used  at  all,  except*in  the  city  of  Rochester. 

Senator  Chilton.  Your  contest  is  still  pending? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir;  my  papers  have  not  come  forward  yet.  They 
will  shortly,  I  presume. 

At  12  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  May  1, 1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Saturday,  May  i,  1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Lodge,  and  Chilton;  also 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
Mr.  G.  R.  Wales,  of  the  Commission. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Navy  Department, 

Washington,  April  20, 1897. 
Sir  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  April  17,  by  direction  of  the  President 
and  in  accordance  with  the  third  clause  of  section  6  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States," 
approved  January  16, 1883,  the  Department  on  June  10, 1896,  promul- 
gated Departmental  Order  No.  12,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed.  This 
includes  all  civilians  employed  under  the  Navy  Department  except  those 
serving  as  mere  laborers  and  workmen  or  who  are  appointed  to  an  office 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  order  that  the  limits  of 
the  classified  service  of  the  Navy  Department,  as  defined  by  the  inclosed 
Departmental  Order  No.  12,  may  be  fully  comprehended,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  read  the  memorandum  of  the  president  of  the  United 
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States  Civil  Service  Commission,  dated  June  30, 1896,  which  is  attached 
to  and  made  part  of  said  order. 

At  navy-yards  and  naval  stations,  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
President's  order  of  May  6, 1896,  all  employees  who  are  serving  in  a 
clerical  capacity,  or  whose  duties  are  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  clerical 
nature — those  who  are  servingin  the  capacity  of  draftsman,  subinspector, 
watchman,  or  messenger — are  classified  and  appointed  after  examination 
and  certification  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Laborers  and  mechanics  are  employed  at  navy-yards  after  registra- 
tion with  the  boards  of  labor  employment  which  are  located  at  the 
yards.  There  is  no  examination  required  for  laborers  and  mechanics, 
but  any  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  presents  the 
required  certificates,  one  showing  his  experience  in  the  trade  or  occu- 
pation for  which  he  seeks  employment  and  one  certifying  to  his  reputa- 
ble character,  is  allowed  to  register.  After  registration  applicants  are 
taken  on  in  the  order  of  their  registration,  preference  being  given  (1) 
to  veterans,  (2)  to  those  who  have  had  navy-yard  experience  and  whose 
workmanship  when  discharged  was  graded  as  u  excellent"  and  conduct 
not  less  than  "  good,"  and  (3)  all  others. 

The  foremen,  quartermen  in  charge  and  other  men  in  charge  at  navy- 
yards  are  appointed  after  competitive  examination  before  a  board  of 
naval  officers  detailed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Navy  Department. 

A  copy  of  Navy- Yard  Order  No.  23  revised,  governing  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  at  navy-yards,  is  herewith  inclosed.  July  29, 1896,  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  by  resolution,  adopted  these 
regulations  as  the  regulations  of  the  Commission,  and  November  2, 1896, 
the  President  ordered  that  no  modification  of  these  regulations  should 
be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

There  are  no  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue  or  deputy  United 
States  marshals  under  my  Department. 

I  have  not  familiarized  myself  with  all  the  existing  rules  of  the  civil 
service  and  can  not,  therefore,  express  any  except  the  general  opinion 
that  while  they  will  no  doubt  need  modifications  as  time  goes  on  and 
as  circumstances  change,  I  can  not  specify  what  particular  modification 
is  necessary. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  civil-service  law  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  not  repealed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  room  will  be  found  for 
amendments  from  time  to  time. 

Very  truly,  yours,  John  D.  Long, 

Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  O.  Pritchard, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  2).  C. 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Public  Printer  that  is  in 
a  somewhat  different  line: 

Office  of  the  Public  Printer, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  April  28, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  17th  instant,  in  which  you 
submit  for  my  consideration  the  following  inquiries: 

1.  "To  what  extent  have  civil-service  rules  been  promulgated  in 
your  Department  T" 
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2.  "To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  should  deputy  collectors  of 
internal  revenue  and  deputy  United  States  marshals  be  included  in  the 
classified  service f  * 

3.  "Should  the  existing  rules  of  the  civil  service  be  modified  1n 

4.  "  Should  the  civil-service  law  be  amended,  continued,  or  repealed  !" 
I  have  carefully  considered  these  inquiries,  and  herewith  submit  the 

following  reply: 

1.  The  civil-service  rules  as  promulgated  November  2,  1896,  and 
January  15,  1897,  for  observance  in  this  office,  cover  the  following- 
named  classes  of  employees,  grouped  officially  as  herein  shown : 

First  group  (all  skilled  laborers). — Assistant  doorkeepers,  boxers, 
captains  of  watch,  charge  of  charwomen,  charge  of  counting  room, 
charge  of  delivery  room,  charge  of  glue  room,  charge  of  gold  sweepings, 
charge  of  helpers,  charge  of  numbering,  charge  of  piece  sewers,  charge 
of  sewing  machines,  charge  of  stitching  machines,  charge  of  warehouse, 
counters,  directresses,  doorkeepers,  examiners,  feeders,  firemen,  floor 
hands  (not  mechanics),  folders,  gold  workers,  helpers,  hoisters,  hydrau- 
lic pressmen,  knife  grinders,  leather  cutters,  leather  parers,  messen- 
gers, numberers,  operators,  paper  cutters,  perforators,  sawyers,  sewers, 
stablemen,  telephone  operator,  wagon  master,  wagon  messengers, 
watchmen,  yard  master. 

Second  group  (all  persons  employed  in  the  mechanical  trades,  includ- 
ing proof  readers  and  copyholders). — Assistant  foremen  of  divisions, 
assistant  foremen  of  printing,  binders,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  charge 
of  carpenters,  charge  of  pamphlet  machine,  charge  of  plates,  charge  of 
web  presses,  charge  of  "Y,"  chief  electrician,  chief  engineer,  chief 
machinist,  compositors,  copyholders,  electricians,  electrotypers,  engi- 
neers, floor  hands  (mechanics),  foreman  of  binding,  foremen  of  divisions, 
foreman  of  printing,  imposers,  machinists,  makers-up,  marblers,  paint- 
ers, plumbers,  pressmen,  readers,  roller  makers,  saw  grinders,  stereo- 
types, superintendent  of  building,  superintendent  of  paper  warehouse. 

Third  group  (all  persons  employed  in  a  clerical  capacity). — Cash- 
ier, chief  clerk,  clerks,  storekeeper,  superintendent  of  documents, 
telegrapher. 

The  only  persons  here  who  are  not  by  these  rules  included  in  the 
classified  service  are  charwomen  and  laborers  employed  in  work  out- 
side of  the  Government  Printing  Office  proper.  Unskilled  laborers 
employed  inside  the  office  are  denominated  as  "helpers,"  and  are 
included  in  the  classified  lists. 

3.  As  applied  to  this  office,  which  is  simply  a  great  manufacturing 
plant,  involving  varied  branches  of  skilled  labor  of  high  grade,  the 
civil- service  rules  are,  in  my  judgment,  an  obstruction  rather  than  an 
aid  to  efficiency  and  economy.  In  my  opinion  the  civil-service  rules 
as  promulgated  for  enforcement  here  should  be  modified  radically, 
suspended,  or  repealed. 

4.  The  interrogatories  propounded  in  paragraph  No.  4  are  answered 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  Palmer. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Pbitchabd, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment 
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POST-OFFICE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  following  is  from  the  Postmaster-General: 

Office  of  the  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  24, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April 
17,  written  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Eetrench- 
ment,  and  submitting  to  me  a  series  of  inquiries. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  "To  what  extent  have  civil-service  rules 
been  promulgated  in  your  Department?"  I  would  say  that  all  positions 
in  this  Department,  except  my  private  secretary  and  one  confidential 
clerk,  and  a  few  male  and  female  laborers  for  the  most  part  connected 
with  the  mail  bag  repair  shop,  a  mechanical  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Second- Assistant  Postmaster-General,  are  included  under  the 
classified  service. 

Second.  "To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  should  collectors  of  inter- 
nal revenue  and  United  States  marshals  be  included  in  the  classified 
service  V7  Upon  this  question  I  have  no  opinion  to  express,  as  it  relates 
peculiarly  to  other  branches  of  the  public  service  than  the  Post-Office, 
and  my  information  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Third.  "Should  existing  rules  of  the  civil  service  be  modified V9 
My  brief  observation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  classified  service 
are  too  limited  to  allow  the  expression  of  a  formal  and  matured  opinion, 
but  I  am  led  to  believe  by  the  experience  which  I  have  so  far  had  that 
some  modification  and  change  in  existing  rules  would  be  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  service. 

Fourth.  "Should  the  civil-service  law  be  amended,  continued,  or 
repealed!"  I  am  in  favor  of  a  civil-service  law  properly  constructed. 
By  which  I  mean  a  civil-service  law  which  will  secure  recognition  ot 
merit  and  the  promotion  of  persons  specially  qualified  for  public  office. 
I  can  not  at  this  time  say  in  detail  what  changes  or  modifications 
would  be  most  desirable  in  my  opinion,  but  by  way  of  categorical 
answer  to  the  question  submitted  I  will  express  as  my  opinion  that  the 
law  should  be  amended  and  continued. 

Please  consider  the  above  as  simply  the  expression  of  personal 
opinion,  given  with  some  feeling  that  my  opportunities  for  observation 
have  not  been  great  enough  to  qualify  me  to  speak  with  authority. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  yours, 

Jas.  A.  Gary, 
Postmaster-  General. 

Hon.  J.  O.  Pritchard, 

United  States  Senate. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SOLOMON  £.  HOLMAN. 

SOLOMON  E.  HOLMAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 
Mr.  Holman.  At  129  D  street  NW. 
The  Chairman.  In  this  city? 
Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  city. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee 
in  regard  to  the  civil-service  law! 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  anything  yon  may  have 
to  say  bearing  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Holman.  The  class  that  I  was  employed  in  was  not  under  the 
civil  service  at  the  time  I  was  discharged.  It  was  put  under  the  civil 
service  a  couple  of  weeks  afterwards.    I  was  a  messenger. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  Department? 

Mr.  Holman.  In  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date  were  you  discharged? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  was  discharged  on  the  last  day  of  September.  I 
received  my  discharge  to  take  effect  on  the  15th  of  October. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  say  you  held? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  was  assistant  messenger. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  division? 

Mr.  Holman.  In  the  redemption  division. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  go  on  and  give  the  circumstances  attending 
your  discharge  and  anything  else  you  may  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Holman.  On  the  last  day  of  September,  in  the  evening,  about 
half  an  hour  before  we  quit  work,  the  chief  of  the  division  came  to  me 
and  said  to  me  that  he  would  like  to  have  me  remain  until  after  the 
clerks  had  quit  work  and  left  the  office.  I  did  so.  When  I  went  into 
his  office,  he  said  to  me  that  he  had  bad  news  for  me.  He  said  that  it 
was  just  like  breaking  the  news  to  his  brother.  That  is  the  first  ink- 
ling I  had  of  being  discharged.  I  had  not  any  idea  of  anything  of  that 
kind  happening.  I  told  him  I  was  sorry,  because  I  had  a  family  to 
support,  and  I  was  getting  along  very  well  there.  Then  I  said  to  him, 
u However,  I  am  under  many  obligations  to  this  Administration  for 
keeping  me  as  long  as  they  did,"  and  I  thanked  him  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment I  had  at  his  hands,  and  also  spoke  of  my  pleasant  association 
with  the  balance  of  the  officers. 

Then  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  charges  preferred  against  me, 
and  he  said  no,  there  were  not.  He  said,  "You  and  two  others  were 
discharged  from  this  Department  to-day,"  myself  and  two  ladies.  He 
said  that  one  of  the  ladies  was  discharged  for  talking  too  much,  and 
that  I  got  my  discharge  on  account  of  my  politics.  I  told  him  that  I 
hardly  thought  that  was  right;  that  I  was  not  an  offensive  partisan; 
that  I  simply  went  home  and  voted  once  a  year.  That  was  at  our  fall 
elections.  I  am  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  that  is  where  my  home  is, 
and  every  fall  I  cast  my  vote  there.  I  had  to  go  there  generally  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  election  in  order  to  register.  I  do  not 
remember  what  the  other  lady  was  discharged  for,  but  she  was  a  sol- 
dier's widow.  Her  husband  and,  I  think,  two  or  three  brothers  were 
killed  in  the  Union  Army. 

Then  he  said  to  me,  "Now  you  have  not  anything  particular  to  do, 
have  you!"  I  said,  "No,  sir."  This  was  Saturday  evening.  He  asked 
me  to  come  back  on  Monday  morning  and  go  to  work  as  usual.  He 
said  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  come,  but  he  requested  it.  He 
said  that  he  would  then  go  to  the  Secretary  and  try  to  have  that  order 
revoked.  Well,  I  went  back  and  went  to  work  as  usual.  In  the  even- 
ing he  came  to  see  me  and  said  he  was  to  see  the  Secretary,  but  he 
could  not  do  anything  with  him.  He  said  he  pleaded  for  me,  but  the 
Secretary  said  tbat  I  had  been  there  long  enough  and  it  was  time  for 
me  to  go.    So  I  left. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  I  went  back  to  Ohio.  Our  election 
came  off  in  November.    I  saw  some  of  my  friends  there  who  knew  that  I 
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bad  been  discharged,  and  they  advised  me  to  go  to  Senator  Sherman. 
So  I  came  back  and  went  to  Sherman  and  presented  him  my  case.  He 
said  that  he  could  not  get  to  see  Secretary  Carlisle  himself,  bnt  he 
wrote  me  a  very  strong  letter  to  Secretary  Carlisle  and  gave  it  to  me. 
So  I  presented  the  letter  to  Carlisle,  and  that  was  the  last  I  ever  heard 
of  it.    That  is  about  the  extent  of  my  case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  an 
ex-Federal  soldier  t 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  sir;  I  served  a  little  over  three  years.  I  was 
wounded  twice,  once  in  my  right  arm,  and  my  left  arm  was  shot  away. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  the  messengers  under  the  classified  service 
at  the  time  you  were  discharged? 

Mr.  Holman.  No,  sir;  they  were  put  under  the  classified  service  two 
weeks,  or  something  like  that,  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  an  application  to  be  restored  after 
they  were  classified  f 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes.  sir;  it  was  after  they  were  classified.  It  was 
after  I  had  come  back  from  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  result  in  after  you  made  an  application  ? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  never  heard  of  it  afterwards.  That  was  the  last  of 
it    It  was  simply  a  letter  from  Sherman. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  your  application  show  that  you  were  a  veteran! 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  at  home;  not  with 
me,  though. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  not  reinstating  you! 

Mr.  Holman.  No,  sir;  only  what  the  Secretary  told  the  chief;  that  I 
had  been  there  long  enough  and  that  they  would  have  to  let  me  go. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state? 

Mr.  Holman.  Well,  the  chief  of  the  division  was  a  gentleman.  He 
did  everything  he  could  for  me.  He  tried  to  have  me  retained.  I 
should  like  to  have  my  record  inquired  into  at  that  office.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  given  us  the  name  of 
that  chief  of  division. 

Mr.  Holman.  His  name  is  Albert  Eelyea. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  now  in  the  Government  service? 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  a  Democrat,  but  he  is  a  very  nice  man, 
I  tell  you.  He  came  there  under  Cleveland's  first  Administration,  and 
he  has  been  there  ever  since.  There  is  no  charge  against  him — nothing 
of  that  kind. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Eelyea  told 
you  that  you  were  discharged  on  account  of  your  politics! 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  mean  because  you  were  a  Republican? 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  date  was  that! 

Mr.  Holman.  That  was  on  the  last  day  of  September,  1894.  There 
is  another  little  thing  I  want  to  state.  My  discharge  did  not  take 
effect  until  the  15th  of  October.  So  I  went  back  about  the  15th,  or  a 
few  days  after,  to  get  my  pay.  I  went  to  the  chief  clerk  of  that  divi- 
sion. His  name  is  Bradley.  He  said  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  me  go. 
I  told  him  I  was  too.  He  told  me  that  it  was  on  account  of  my  politics 
that  I  was  discharged,  and  that  there  were  no  other  charges  brought 
against  me,  because  my  record  is  good  down  there.  There  was  a  young 
gentleman  who  was  discharged  from  his  office  about  the  same  time  I 
was.    He  said  he  went  around  to— — 

Senator  Chilton.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  relevant. 
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TheCHAiKMAN.  No;  that  can  not  bo  received. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  do  not  want  to  have  testimony  spun  out  so  long. 

The  Chairman,  It  is  not  competent  to  state  what  someone  else  said. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  was  it  that  you  got  the  letter  from  Senator 
Sherman  you  speak  oft 

Mr.  Holman.  It  was  some  time  in  November. 

Senator  Chilton.  Of  what  year! 

Mr.  Holman.  1894. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  was  it  that  you  made  the  application  for 
reinstatement  that  you  speak  oft 

Mr.  Holman.  I  made  an  application  for  reinstatement  four  or  five 
weeks  ago,  under  this  Administration.  I  did  not  make  an  application 
except  through  that  letter  from  Sherman. 

Senator  Chilton.  Then  from  November,  1894,  until  since  the  inau- 
guration of  Mr.  McKinley  you  made  no  application  for  reinstatement! 

Mr.  Holman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  did  you  say  the  messengers  in  the  Treasury 
Department  were  put  under  the  civil-service  law? 

Mr.  Holman.  1  do  not  remember  the  date  exactly;  it  was  a  few 
weeks  after  I  was  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Senator  Chil- 
ton just  now  that  you  did  not  make  any  application  for  reinstatement 
after  you  were  discharged  until  quite  recently! 

Mr.  Holman.  Well,  that  letter  was  an  application  for  reinstatement 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  letter!  Did  Senator 
Sherman  ask  that  you  should  be  reinstated  ! 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  file  the  letter  from  Senator  Sherman? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  exactly,  but  it  was  a  day 
or  two  after  I  came  back.    I  took  it  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  indefinite  way  of  putting  it.  Was 
it  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  Administration  or  during  the  present  Admin- 
istration ! 

Mr.  Holman.  It  was  during  Cleveland's  Administration.  It  was  in 
November,  1894. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  wounded  in  the  army! 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  when  and  where. 

Mr.  Holman.  I  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  lose  your  arm  in  consequence  of  the  wound! 

Mr.  Holman.  No,  sir;  that  was  my  right  arm.  On  Sherman's 
Atlanta  campaign  I  had  my  left  arm  shot  away  at  the  battle  of  Pickett 
Mills  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1864. 

The  Chairman.  You  lost  your  left  arm  there! 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Was  the  letter  from  Senator  Sherman  written,  after 
the  office  was  put  under  the  civil  service,  or  before. 

Mr.  Holman.  I  think  it  was  afterwards;  I  am  satisfied  it  was. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  he  ask  Mr.  Holman 
whether  he  understands  that  under  the  civil-service  rules  he  is  eligible 
to  reinstatement  regardless  of  the  time  he  was  separated  from  the 
service. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  suggested  that  I  ask  you  if  you  understand 
that  you  are  eligible  to  reinstatement  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Holman.  Oh  yes,  sir;  1  have  sent  in  my  application. 
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POST-OFFICE  DEPAETMENT. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  THOMAS  MORTON. 

JOHN  THOMAS  MOBTCXN",  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Morton  ? 

Mr.  Morton.  My  home  is  in  Atchison,  Kans. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
civil-service  law  t 

Mr.  Morton.  I  do,  sir,  with  the  courtesy  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  am,  gentlemen,  the  person  who  was  appointed  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  first  year,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  was  a  white 
man  and  who,  on  arriving  here,  was  found  to  be  a  colored  man.  Do 
you  remember  the  circumstances!  It  created  quite  a  flurry  that  Mr. 
Cleveland's  Administration  should  turn  out  negroes  and  then  appoint 
another  negro.    I  was  appointed  in  December,  1885. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  position! 

Mr.  Morton.  A  clerk  in  the  Post-Office  Department  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000  a  year.  I  was  then  and  am  now  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  I 
have  made  it  my  business  to  accept  in  every  department  of  labor  in 
which  I  found  myself. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  you  come  right  down  to  the 
point. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Get  right  down  to  the  particular  matter  you  wish  to 
lay  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  made  myself  a  good,  excellent,  painstaking  clerk. 
I  served  for  nine  years.  I  was  promoted  for  merit.  In  1894,  in  Jan- 
uary, I  was  taken  sick  with  the  grippe.  I  was  abseut  a  month.  On 
my  return  to  the  office,  the  first  day,  I  was  notified  that  I  was  reduced 
to  4900  and  transferred  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  reasons  assigned  for  this  change  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Morton.  None  whatever.  I  have  the  order.  I  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Case  Broderick  yesterday  to  be  filed  with  the  Postmaster-General. 
The  original  order  can  be  obtained  and  inspected.  There  was  no  reason 
assigned. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Morton.  The  next  day  I  repaired  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  and 
went  to  work  in  the  gallery. "  But,  notice,  this  was  a  persistent  and 
unjustifiable  effort  of  persecution  to  get.  me  out  of  the  office,  which 
finally  succeeded.  I  resisted  it  every  step  of  the  way;  but  after  going 
to  work  the  first  day  in  the  gallery,  the  next  day  I  was  notified  that  I 
was  required  to  go  below  and  report  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  work.  I 
went  there  and  found  that  I  was  to  wait  on  other  clerks.  My  work  was 
to  be  no  longer  clerical,  but  the  opening  of  letters,  assisting  or  rather 
procuring  the  mail  bags  from  some  little  cuddy  hole,  opening  them, 
getting  ready  for  others,  preparing  work  for  others,  going  to  work 
before  9  o'clock  and  working  alter  the  others  had  gone  at  4  o'clock, 
securing  the  bags,  putting  up  bundles,  etc.  Finally,  about  the  1st  of 
Hay  I  was  notified  that  the  First  Assistant  wanted  to  see  me. 

8enator  Chilton.  What  year  was  that! 

Mr.  Morton.  That  was  in  1894.  When  I  went  to  see  him,  Mr.  Jones 
said,  "Mr.  Morton,  1  regret  I  have  to  inform  you  that  your  resignation 
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is  desirable."  "  On  what  grounds,  sir  !  "  "On  the  ground  that  you  do 
not  give  satisfaction."  "  Sir,  all  the  records  of  the  office  will  show  you 
to  the  contrary.  I  have  made  as  good  a  clerk  as  there  is  in  the  Depart- 
ment. I  have  made  that  my  business  and  aim."  "  I  do  not  so  consider 
it,"  he  says.  "  Well,  sir,  if  I  do  not  resign,  what  step  shall  you  take!" 
"  I  shall  dismiss  you  immediately  and  peremptorily."  Why,  there  was 
no  alternative.  I  went  over  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  laid 
my  case  before  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  satisfaction  I  got  was  that  tbe 
Commission  would  correspond  with  the  Department.  Well,  I  knew 
that  when  they  got  through  with  the  correspondence  what  little  money 
I  had  saved  would  be  gone,  and  I  decided  that  it  would  be  better  for  roe 
to  return  home  and  wait  there  for  the  issue  of  the  correspondence  than 
to  remain  here  and  be  reduced  to  poverty.  After  laying  my  case  before 
the  Commission  I  went  home. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  of  the  correspondence? 

Mr.  Morton.  I  never  heard  a  thing  more  of  it.  It  could  not  have 
amounted  to  anything,  for  in  all  other  cases  of  correspondence  the 
answer  from  the  Department  was  that  reasons  sufficient  to  the  Post- 
master-General were  discoverable  for  the  dismissal  of  such  a  clerk,  and 
that  ended  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  failed  to  notify  you  as 
to  the  result  of  the  investigation  they  made  growing  out  of  your  appli- 
cation! 

Mr.  Morton.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  investigation  ended  in  any- 
thing at  all  definite. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  do  not  answer  my  question.  The  question  I 
ask  you  is,  Did  they  give  you  any  notice  as  to  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Morton.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Roosevelt  simply  said  he  would  corre- 
spond with  the  Department,  and  that  ended  it  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
is  concerned.  But  the  records  of  the  Department  show  (if  I  say  it  my- 
self, I  want  to  say  it  without  braggadocio)  that  no  man  gave  better 
satisfaction  or  received  more  encomium  and  words  of  praise  than  I  did. 
For  nine  years  I  gave  no  trouble  to  the  Department,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment, after  I  had  served  in  the  salary  and  allowance  division,  in  the 
appointment  division,  in  the  division  of  supplies,  and  had  been  detailed 
to  places  where  accurate  and  difficult  work  was  required — to  my  aston- 
ishment, I  found  I  did  not  give  satisfaction. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  a  while  ago  about  having  been 
discharged  or  refused  appointment  on  account  of  your  color.  I  (fid  not 
catch  that  remark.    What  was  it? 

Mr.  Morton.  I  said  that  it  was  a  persistent  and  unjustifiable  effort 
to  get  me  to  resign.    I  do  not  know  that  I  referred  to  color. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  at  the  commencement  of  your  state- 
ment to  say  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  think  that  was  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  state  what  you  think,  please.  If  you  know 
anything  of  your  own  knowledge  bearing  on  that  point,  you  may  state 
it;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  proper  for  you  to  do  so. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  know  anything  to  justify  the  statement 
that  your  discharge  was  on  account  of  your  color?  Do  you  know  any 
fact? 

Mr.  Morton.  The  course  pursued  by  the  Department  from  March 
the  1st,  1894,  to  the  time  of  my  resignation  would  justify  me  in  believ- 
ing that  it  was  my  color  that  made  me  persona  non  grata  in  the  Depart- 
ment.   They  did  not  want  me  there. 
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Senator  Chilton.  Then  I  understand  you  went  into  the  Government 
service  in  1885  f 

Mr.  Morton.  In  1886. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  time  in  1885? 

Mr.  Morton.  In  December. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  did  you  first  notice  this  disposition  to  which 
yon  refer,  this  persecution! 

Mr.  Morton.  At  the  time  I  said,  March  1. 

Senator  Chilton.  1895! 

Mr.  Morton.  1894. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  were  there  then  nearly  nine  years  before  you 
saw  any  exhibition  of  that  sort! 

Mr.  Morton.  Before  I  saw  any  exhibition  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  were  there  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  Admin- 
istration! 

Mr.  Morton.  All  the  time. 

Senator  Chilton.  And  there  was  no  such  exhibition  then! 

Mr.  Morton.  They  were  afraid  to  show  it  then. 

Senator  Chilton.  And  you  saw  no  such  exhibition  during  the  four 
years  of  Mr.  Harrison's  Administration! 

Mr.  Morton.  Oh,  no,  sir.  Had  it  not  been  my  color  that  was  objec- 
tionable to  the  Department,  I  would  have  been  allowed  to  remain  as 
clerk  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Bead-Letter  Office. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  Department  were  you  working  in  when  you 
first  saw  these  manifestations! 

Mr.  Morton.  In  the  Post-Office  Department,  in  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  that  Bureau! 

Mr.  Morton.  There  are  some  forty  or  fifty. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  you  the  only  colored  man  there! 

Mr.  Morton.  The  only  colored  clerk. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  were  not  the  only  colored  clerk  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department! 

Mr.  Morton.  I  think  for  a  long  time  I  was  the  only  colored  clerk  in 
the  Post-Office  Department. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  you  were  discharged,  were  you  the  only 
colored  clerk  in  the  Post-Office  Department! 

Mr.  Morton.  I  think  I  was. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  think  you  were  the  only  one! 

Mr.  Morton.  Outside  of  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  There  was  Miss 
Grimsby — I  think  her  name  was — in  the  Dead-Letter  Office. 

Senator  Chilton.  Coming  down  to  details,  what  particular  person 
exhibited  this  spirit  of  persecution  toward  you!  .  I  want  to  get  down  to 
the  point.  What  particular  person  was  it!  Give  the  name  of  the 
person. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  the  name.  I  can  give  an 
idea.  When  I  took  my  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  Dead-Letter  Office, 
there  came  to  me  a  gentleman,  young  in  years,  who  told  me  he  was  the 
chief  of  that  part  of  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  and  he  welcomed  me,  com- 
forted me,  assured  me  of  what  he  meant  as  his  protection,  that  he 
sympathized  with  me  in  my  downfall,  and  trusting  that  it  might  not 
always  continue.  In  fact,  he  gave  me  a  great  many  sugared  words  of 
comfort  and  consolation.  He  gave  me  work,  and  applauded  me  the 
next  day.  He  complimented  me  on  account  of  the  amount  of  work  I 
had  done.  But  the  next  day  when  he  came  to  me  the  compliment  was 
more  of  a  vinegary  aspect,  and  he  told  me,  with  a  cold  look,  that  he  had 
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orders  to  require  me  to  go  below.    There  were  no  more  of  those  looks 
of  sweet  comfort. 

Senator  Chilton.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Morton.  I  forget  his  name. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  do  not  remember  his  name! 

Mr.  Morton.  I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Senator  Chilton.  Can  you  give  a  single  name! 

Mr.  Morton.  I  can  not  give  a  name,  but  I  judge  from  that  that  he 
had  received  the  order  that  the  man  must  go  downstairs. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  do  not  want  your  surmise;  I  want  the  name. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

Senator  Chilton.  Then  that  is  all. 

Senator  Lodge.  Who  was  the  officer  who  dismissed  you! 

Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Jones. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General! 

Mr.  Morton.  The  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Senator  Lodge.  Was  any  cause  alleged  for  your  dismissal! 

Mr.  Morton.  The  cause  personally  assigned  was,  u  You  do  not  give 
satisfaction,"  and  that  was  not  true. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  think  that  you  were  removed  on  account  of 
politics! 

Mr.  Morton.  Well,  partly.  Had  I  belonged  to  your  race,  sir,  I  might 
be  there  to-day,  for  a  great  many  ^Republicans  are  in  office  to-day  who 
held  office  under  the  late  Administration,  but  the  something  that  made 
me  more  objectionable  than  the  political  question  was  my  color. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  ask  the  witness  any 
questions! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  if  you  were  appointed  from  an 
examination  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission! 

Mr.  Morton.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  On  a  certification  made  by  the  Commission! 

Mr.  Morton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  you  were  appointed  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  first 
Administration! 

Mr.  Morton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Notwithstanding  you  were  of  the  opposite  political 
faith! 

Mr.  Morton.  And  I  would  have  been  dismissed,  but  there  was  such 
a  flurry. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  you  held  office,  you  say,  for  nine  or  ten  years! 

Mr.  Morton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  would  have  been  dismissed  then  had  it 
not  been  for  what!    I  did  not  catch  the  word. 

Mr.  Morton.  At  the  time  of  my  appointment  the  papers  took  up  the 
hue  and  cry  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairihan.  But  you  do  not  catch  the  point.  You  said  that  when 
you  were  first  certified  for  appointment,  in  all  probability  you  would 
have  been  dismissed  had  it  not  been  for  something.  Now,  what  was 
that! 

Mr.  Morton.  I  am  telling  you  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well! 

Mr.  Morton.  The  papers  criticised  the  action  of  the  Administration 
in  appointing  a  negro  after  so  many  other  negroes  had  been  dismissed, 
and  the  tone  of  the  press  all  over  the  country  was,  "  We  will  see  what 
disposition  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  Administration  will  make  of  this 
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negro  man — how  they  will  treat  him ;"  and  on  that  account  nothing  was 
done  to  me.  The  Administration  wanted  to  show  that  they  would  treat 
me  fairly  and  honorably.  But  in  the  second  Administration  it  was  quite 
different. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stated  all  you  desire  to  state  about  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Mobton.  I  think  I  have.  If  any  proof  of  what  I  have  said  is 
required  from  the  papers  I  have  filed,  they  are  in  the  possession  to- day, 
I  think,  of  the  Postmaster-General. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

FBEEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 
TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  CHARLES  B.  PURVIS. 

Dr.  CHARLES  B.  PURVIS,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Doctor! 

Dr.  Purvis.  I  live  here  in  the  city  at  present;  in  fact,  I  have  beea 
living  here  for  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  profession? 

Dr.  Purvis.  A  physician. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee 
bearing  on  the  civil-service  question? 

Dr.  Purvis.  I  will  state  that  for  a  number  of  years  I  was  surgeon  in 
chief  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  an  institution  that  I  have  been  instru- 
mental in  making  what  it  appears  to  be.  Four  years  ago,  during  the 
fall  of  1893, 1  learned  that  there  was  some  disposition  to  remove  me 
from  the  position;  in  fact,  I  read  in  our  daily  papers  that  an  effort  was 
being  made  by  some  negro  Democrats,  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ast- 
wood,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Taylor,  and  I  read  quite  a  number 
of  adverse  and  offensive  criticisms,  so  I  asked  the  dean  of  the  medical 
college  with  which  I  am  connected  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  Howard 
University  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Hoke  Smith. 
To  their  surprise  they  learned  that  it  was  his  intention  to  remove  me. 
I  thereupon  had  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  my  colleagues 
and  associates,  to  wait  upon  him  and  other  gentlemen  to  discover,  if 
possible,  his  reason.  He  did  not  give  a  very  good  reason,  if  any.  He 
only  said  he  intended  to  remove  me;  that  I  was  a  rather  offensive  per- 
son politically. 

As  I  was  deeply  interested  in  a  medical  college  which  is  very  closely 
identified  with  this  hospital,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted  twenty-four 
years  of  my  life,  and  being  the  only  one  that  was  Catholic  in  its  senti- 
ments and  principles,  and  knowing  very  well  that  the  hospital  was  of 
paramount  importance,  that  we  could  not  give  any  practical  instruc- 
tion unless  we  could  control  the  hospital,  and  moreover,  as  the  hospi- 
tal had  been  transferred  after  the  close  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  from 
the  War  Department  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  the  instauce 
of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  college  I  refer  to,  and  as  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding  that  this  faculty  should  have  the  control — or  the  nam- 
ing, I  had  better  put  it — of  the  surgeon  in  chief,  and  they  did  have  it 
until  the  coming  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  little  while  after  that  interview  I 
waited  upon  Mr.  Smith.  I  had  met  him  but  once  before,  and  then  for 
only  a  moment. 
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He  asked  me  to  walk  into  his  private  room ;  that  he  would  like  to  see 
me.  He  came  in,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  little  while  he  said,  "Doctor, 
what  can  I  do  for  you  !  "  I  said, "  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  you 
contemplate  removing  me  from  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  as  surgeon  in 
chief.  This  is  not  a  political  office:  it  is  only  partially  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  that  by  accident;  and  I  should  like  to 
know  why  you  think  of  removing  me.  You  are  injuring  my  institu- 
tion," referring  to  the  medical  college,  "very  seriously,  sir."  "  Well," 
said  he,  "there  is  nothing  against  you;' your  record  is  excellent.  I 
have  not  been  here  long,  but  what  I  learn  about  it  is  excellent,  but  I 
have  one  thing  against  you."  I  said, "  What  is  that,  sir  !"  "  You  made 
a  speech  in  a  church  here  favoring  the  passage  of  the  Federal  elections 
bill,  and  I  have  got  that  against  you,  sir."  Said  I,  "That  is  all  you 
have  against  me! "  "Yes,  sir."  Said  I,  "How  do  you  know  I  made 
that  speech!"  "Well,  I  have  a  little  extract  from  it."  "Where 
did  you  get  itf "  I  asked.  Said  he,  "My  colored  Democratic  friends 
brought  it  to  me."  "Well,"  said  I,  "it  is  in  the  Post,  I  presume!" 
"  Yes ;  that  is  the  mornin  g  paper  here."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  there  is  noth- 
ing in  that  extract  that  you  can  take  exception  to,  because  my  remarks 
as  printed  seemed  to  be  a  running  criticism  on  the  course  of  Senator 
Ingalls  in  the  matter,  but  I  tell  you  frankly  I  made  the  speech;  I  am 
in  favor  of  it."  He  said,  "I  shall  remove  you  the  very  moment  I  can 
find  a  colored  Democrat  to  take  your  place.  I  do  not  know  that  I  will 
find  one  who  is  as  thoroughly  equipped  in  hospital  matters  as  yourself 
or  with  your  experience,  but  I  shall  remove  you,  sir."    "All  right,  sir." 

Then  he  said  to  me,  "I  have  strong  feelings  upon  this  subject,  and  I 
have  written  something  about  it.  Did  you  read  my  article  in  the 
Forum!"  I  said,  "  I  did,  sir;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Sena- 
tor Lodge's  reply.  I  do  not  think  you  comprehend  the  merits  of  the 
Federal  elections  bill."  "Oh,"  he  said,  "you  are  in  favor  of  putting 
negroes  on  a  political  equality  with  me.  I  am  opposed  to  it."  Then  I 
replied,  "I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  Federal  elections  bill,  a  force  bill  as 
you  call  it,  if  there  was  not  a  negro  in  the  United  States.  I  am  in 
favor  of  it  upon  broader  grounds,"  and  I  gave  my  reasons  somewhat 
extended.  We  passed  a  few  minutes  pleasantly,  and  I  took  my 
departure. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a  little  while,  in  February  following,  he  sent 
a  messenger  to  my  house  in  the  night  about  7  o'clock  and  said,  "I  have 
selected  your  successor.  You  will  please  send  in  your  resignation  early 
in  the  morning."  I  wrote  a  letter  saying,  "As  you  have  ordered  me  to 
resign,  of  course  there  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do.  I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation" — a  very  short  letter.    That  is  the  wbole  of  my  statement. 

I  will  add  that  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  since, 
because  you  can  not  run  a  medical  school  unless  the  college  is  kept  in 
touch  and  is  in  unison  with  a  hospital  of  some  kind. 

Now,  that  embraces  my  statement,  I  believe.  I  did  not  seek  rein- 
statement under  Mr.  Smith.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Bliss  to  restore  me 
because  of  roy  record,  which  is  excellent,  and  also  because  it  is  a  non- 
political  position.  Then  I  did  not  feel  like  being  punished  for  any 
political  expressions  that  I  might  make.  I  considered  that  high  handed 
and  impertinent  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith.  Possibly  I  showed  that  in 
my  manner.  I  guess  it  is  somewhat  congenital  in  me  to  resist  any 
encroachments  upon  my  individual  rights.  But  as  I  was  in  the  Army 
(I  acted  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Army  about  three  years,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  war;  in  1866  I  entered),  and  being  familiar  with  the  civil- 
service  law,  I  knew  I  was  entitled  to  reinstatement.    But  I  have  heard 
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nothing  about  it.  That  is  pending.  It  is  the  educational  idea  of  the 
matter  that  is  influencing  me  solely.  I  believe  I  have  said  all,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date  was  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  placed 
under  the  classified  service?    Do  you  remember! 

Dr.  Purvis.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  either  last  June  or  in 
January  just  past.  It  has  been  only  a  few  months  since  my  successor 
was  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  Department  is  now  under  the  classified 
service! 

Dr.  Purvis.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  absurd,  because  very  many  of  the 
employees  receive  pay  as  low  as  $7,  some  as  low  as  $5,  and  from  $10  up. 
The  major  portion  of  them  receive  only  about  $7  per  month,  and  this 
shows  the  utter  absurdity  of  putting  servants  there  under  the  civil 
service.  You  know,  to  a  physician  in  charge  of  a  hospital,  the  difficult 
part  of  the  hospital  is  the  hotel  part  of  it,  and  you  have  to  dismiss 
servants  at  will,  and  now  to  have  them  tied  up  by  civil-service  rules  is 
supremely  ridiculous. 

Senator  Lodge.  Your  office  was  not  under  the  civil  service  when 
you  were  appointed! 

Dr.  Purvis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  are  eligible  for  reinstatement! 

Dr.  Purvis.  I  am,  sir.  I  might  say  that  there  is  a  committee  con- 
sidering the  propriety  (and  really  that  was  the  promise  we  had  four 
years  ago)  of  taking  it  entirely  out  of  politics  and  placing  it  upon  a 
footing  with  the  kindred  institutions  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  An 
eleemosynary  institution  should  not  be  considered  for  a  moment  as  a 
political  one,  nor  should  our  schools. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  should  not  be  under  civil  service! 

Dr.  Purvis.  No,  sir;  it  should  not.  No  educational  or  eleemosynary 
institution  should  for  one  moment  be  under  the  civil-service  rules.  You 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  institution  at  once;  the  morale  of  the  institu- 
tion is  destroyed. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  think  it  should  be  kept  out  of  politics! 

Dr.  Purvis.  Absolutely;  and  so  with  all  the  institutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict. I  was  on  the  school  board  as  a  trustee  here,  and  we  had  to  resist 
the  advances  from  political  persons  (from  politicians,  I  might  say  prop- 
erly) who  wanted  to  appoint  teachers.  You  know  that  would  never  do 
in  the  world.  This  institution  is  about  in  the  same  category  with  any 
other  school. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  do  not  think  that  appointments  or  removals 
should  be  made  in  a  hospital  here  on  political  grounds! 

Dr.  Purvis.  Never;  in  no  place.  I  think  that  is  true,  too,  I  may  add, 
though  not  quite  germane  to  my  remarks,  for  surgeons  examining  pen- 
sioners, and  in  all  such  cases,  because  an  experienced  surgeon  and 
physician  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  parvenu  who  might 
be  technically  a  bright  person. 

Senator  Chilton.  All  this  conversation  and  difficulty  to  which  you 
refer  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Smith  occurred  before  there  was  any 
attempt  to  place  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  under  the  civil  service,  as  I 
understand  you! 

Dr.  Pubvis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Had  the  appointments  been  made  politically  up  to 
thattinfe! 

Dr.  Pubvis.  Never  before.  We  have  had  men  of  different  shades  of 
politics  there  before. 
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what  I  was  coming  to,  I  would  have  brought  the  pay  roll  down  and 
showed  you  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  could  read  the  directions  on 
a  bottle  of  medicine  that  was  going  into  the  wards.  I  can  verify  that 
by  bringing  the  pay  roll,  which  will  show  you,  not  the  handwriting, 
but  the  mark  that  those  women  would  make  for  a  sign  on  the  pay  roll 
at  the  end  of  each  month. 

I  wish  further  to  state  that  in  the  training  school  that  was  in  exist-, 
ence  there  at  that  time  there  were  over  100  women  of  all  ages,  classes, 
and  degrees  who  were  attending  lectures  at  the  Freedmen's  Hospital, 
with  the  privilege  of  coming  in  and  going  out  whenever  they  chose. 
The  doctor  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  I  am  making.  They  were 
coming  in  and  going  out  whenever  they  chose.  There  was  no  superin- 
tendent of  nurses;  there  was  no  organization  in  the  training  school. 
Those  women  paid  $5  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  listening  to  lectures, 
an  aggregate  of  over  $500,  which  was  paid  for  the  privilege  of  receiving 
an  education  as  a  trained  nurse.  We  now  take  them  into  the  school 
and  pay  those  women  $7  a  month  as  all  other  modern  training  schools 
in  the  United  States  do.  We  educate  them.  We  give  them  $7  a  month, 
and  they  are  a  part  of  the  hospital  work.  Every  woman  who  comes 
in  there  must  come  in  well  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  educated 
nurse.  That  is  as  far  as  I  had  better  go  into  the  nurses'  business.  It 
is  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  Now,  if  there  is  any  question  you  would 
like  to  ask  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  on  that  point  what  is  the 
system  of  training  nurses  in  the  hospitals  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
country  f 

Dr.  Williams.  Just  as  we  have  at  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  to-day, 
sir.  They  are  received  after  an  examination  into  the  training  school. 
Take  all  the  hospitals  of  the  country,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, Baltimore,  and  Chicago,  and  they  are  received  after  an  examina- 
tion. Those  nurses  are  paid  from  $5  to  $12  per  month.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  cap  and  apron.  They  buy  their  other  little  incidentals 
with  the  money  that  is  given  to  them.  It  is  not  given  to  them  as  a 
salary  at  all.  A  great  many  of  them  are  poor  and  can  not  afford  to  go 
into  the  training  school,  and  it  is  given  to  them  to  protect  them  while 
they  are  there  in  the  way  of  existence.  It  is  the  system  that  prevails 
in  every  single  hospital  in  the  United  States  that  is  organized  under 
modern  conditions  without  any  exception,  except  a  few  Catholic  insti- 
tutions, which  always  have  the  sisters  to  do  the  nursing,  or  the  few 
Episcopal  hospitals,  where  there  are  brothers  and,  I  think,  a  few  sisters; 
but  99  per  cent  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  United  States  are  conducted 
after  the  plan  that  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  is  now  conducted  on. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  look  at  the  blanks  used 
in  making  these  examinations? 

Dr.  Williams.  I  have  examined  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  questions  asked?  What 
is  the  grade  of  the  examination? 

Dr.  Williams.  It  is  about  what  I  understand  to  be  the  eighth  grade 
in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  in  the  public  schools  here? 

Dr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  schools. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  any  distinction  made  as  to  colored  or  white  per- 
sons in  the  force  there? 

Dr.  Williams.  We  prefer  colored  people.  We  do  not  take  white 
women,  because  it  is  not  practical  in  Washington.  There  is  so  much 
prejudice  here  against  colored  people  that  we  feel  we  could  not  run  the 
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training  school  peaceably  if  we  employed  white  women.  The  women  have 
to  room  together  and  eat  together,  and  we  could  not  possibly  get  along. 
So  on  those  social  grounds  we  only  accept  colored  girls  into  the  training 
school. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  ask  one  or  two  questions.  You  have  been  con- 
sulted, or  your  medical  fraternity  have  been  consulted,  about  the  few 
examinations  which  have  already  been  held! 

Dr.  Williams.  I  have  been  consulted  personally.  I  am  the  executive 
officer. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  been  consulted  by  the  Commission? 

Dr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  the  character  of  the  examination  has  been  indi- 
cated ! 

Dr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  registration  for  our  nurses.  They 
are  examined,  and  then  they  are  registered  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Purvis  f 

Dr.  Williams.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  held  the  position  ever  since f 

Dr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  doctor,  that 
he  held  the  position  for  twenty  years. 

Dr.  Purvis.  Oh.no. 

Dr.  Williams.  He  was  in  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  twenty  years.  I 
think  it  was  magnanimous  on  his  part  to  step  aside  and  give  some 
younger  person  a  chance. 

Dr.  Purvis.  You  are  very  kind. 


TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 
TESTIMONY  OF  H.  E.  WEAVER. 

H.  B.  WEAVER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  reside  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  wish 
to  make  in  regard  to  the  civil-service  law. 

Mr.  Weaver.  In  regard  to  my  employment! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  will  state  that  I  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Department  until  July  1, 1886,  when  under 
the  first  Cleveland  Administration  I  was  removed  for  the  reason,  as 
alleged  by  Mr.  McConville,  that  I  was  an  offensive  partisan.  He  was 
candid  enough  to  tell  me  that.  I  was  a  fourth-class  clerk  and  assistant 
chief  of  division.  I  remained  out  until  1889,  when  I  was  reappointed, 
under  amended  Rule  No.  10,  during  the  Harrison  Administration,  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office.  I  never  was 
really  reinstated  to  my  original  position,  but  I  reached  a  third-class 
clerkship  there,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  1894, 1  received  notice 
from  Secretary  Carlisle  that  after  the  31st  my  services  would  not  be 
required.     That  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  1894. 

All  my  markings  and  ratings  were  the  very  highest  any  person  could 
get  No  satisfaction  was  ever  given  to  ine  as  to  the  cause  of  removal 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  wanted  my  place  for  a  man  named  Brown,  I 
believe,  who  got  it  and  holds  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  application  daring  that  Administra- 
tion to  be  reinstated! 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  did  in  the  early  part  of  February,  I  think;  since  the 
election  last  fall.  They  offered  me  a  $900  place,  which  I  declined.  I 
did  not  consider  it  a  reinstatement. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  soldier!    Were  you  in  the  Army! 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir;  I  was.  I  was  commissioned  in  the  Regular 
Army  on  the  25th  of  June,  1861,  and  resigned  in  January,  1866. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  you  are  eligible  to  reinstatement  f 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  bring  the  question  of  your  removal  before 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  f    Did  you  call  it  to  their  attention! 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir;  I  called  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attention  to  it.  He 
said  it  would  do  me  no  good  to  investigate  it;  that,  no  difference  what 
my  record  was,  they  would  allege  something  which  the  Commission 
would  have  no  power  to  investigate.  I  thought,  as  I  had  a  good  record, 
I  wo'uld  let  it  stay  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
the  Commission  was  powerless  to  secure  your  reinstatement  whether 
or  not  you  had  been  improperly  discharged  f 

Mr.  Weaver.  Thfe  reply  was  that,  if  he  were  to  make  inquiry,  they 
would  allege  an  offense  or  a  cause  against  me  which  would  militate 
against  me,  and  the  Commission  would  have  no  power  to  investigate  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  the  Commission  had  no  power  to  investigate 
a  question  when  an  issue  was  raised  between  an  appointee  and  the 
Department! 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  understood.  So  I  thought  I  would  let 
the  matter  drop. 

The  Chaijrman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  say  bearing  on 
this  question! 

Mr.  Weaver.  No;  I  think  not.  I  have  made  a  plain  statement  of 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  were  you  removed  the  last  time! 

Mr.  Weaver.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1894. 

Senator  Chilton.  Who  told  you  that  they  wanted  your  place  for  a 
man  named  Brown! 

Mr.  Weaver.  Nobody  told  me,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr. 
Brown  got  it;  that  he  had  been  working  for  it;  and  I  imagined,  and 
always  did  think  and  think  yet,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  wish  to  know  whether  they  assigned  that  as  the 
reason!    Did  they  assign  any  reason  for  your  discharge! 

Mr.  Weaver.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  got  your  notice! 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  And  acted  on  it! 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir;  I  acted  on  it. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  make  any  application  for  reinstatement 
until  February,  1897! 

Mr.  Weaver.  In  1897. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  make  any  application  until  that  time! 

Mr.  Weaver.  Not  until  February,  1897.  Of  course,  I  went  to  find 
out  why  I  was  removed  and  if  there  was  any  chance  to  get  back,  and  I 
had  some  friends  see  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle,  but  it  was  like  talking  to  the 
moon. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  see  Logan  Carlisle  yourself! 

Mr.  Weaver.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  see  Secretary  Carlisle  f 

Mr.  Weaver.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  see  anybody  and  ask  tlie  reason  of  your 
discharge? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Only  through  friends. 

Senator  Chilton.  So  you  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  as 
to  the  reason  f 

Mr.  Weaver.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  made  application  in  February,  1897.  To 
whom  did  you  make  it — to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  were  offered  a  place  at  $900  a  year? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  declined  that! 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  was  before  the  new  Administration  came  inf 

Mv.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir;  before  the  new  Administration  came  in.  I 
did  not  regard  it  as  being  a  reinstatement  by  any  means,  because  I 
would  have  had  to  fight  for  my  promotion. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  is  a  question  of  argument.  Have  you  made 
an  application  for  reinstatement  since  the  new  Administration  came  inf 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  It  has  not  been  acted  on  yet? 

Mr.  Weaver.  No,  sir;  not  yet. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  you  go  through  any  civil-service  examination! 

Mr.  Weaver.  No,  sir;  I  was  originally  appointed  in  1869,  before 
the  civil  service,  but  my  promotions  were  through  civil  service. 

Senator  Lodge.  Made  on  examination  f 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir ;  all  my  promotions  were  won  by  my  own  merit 
and  not  by  political  influence. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  applied  for  Brown's  place! 

Mr.  Weaver.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  want  Brown's  place. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  say  to  the 
committee  f 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  think  not,  Senator. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  How  was  Mr. 
Brown  appointed?  Was  he  appointed  upon  certification,  or  was  that 
part  of  the  office  considered  classified  at  the  timet 

Mr.  Weaver.  That  I  can  not  answer,  for  I  do  not  know.  He  camo 
in  from  the  Register's  Office. 

Mr. Procter.  Transferred? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir;  a  transfer.  The  Register's  Office,  you  know, 
was  abolished  under  the  Dockery  law,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  was  one  of  the  Dockery  people  transferred  into 
your  office? 

Mr.  Weaver.  He  was  one  of  the  Dockery  people  whom  they  wanted 
to  save,  and  he  was  transferred. 

VETERANS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANCIS  M.  SHELL. 

FRANCIS  M.  SHELL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chair>ian.  Where  do  yon  reside! 

Mr.  Shell.  In  Washington  City  at  present,  "No.  21  Fifth  street  NB. 
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The  Chairman.  Proceed  to  make  such  a  statement  as  you  desire  to 
submit. 

Mr.  Shell.  All  I  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  is  this :  In  asking  for 
reinstatement  for  myself,  they  call  the  soldier  record  on  me,  saying: 
"We  are  under  the  late  rules  of  the  service"  (of  which  I  see  that  Mr. 
Proctor  has  a  copy),  "  which  leaves  out  Mexican  veterans."  It  includes 
only  soldiers  of  the  late  rebellion  and  their  widows.  There  are  some  of 
the  old  Mexican  veterans  who  are  active  enough  to  do  duty;  but  when 
I  ask  the  appointment  clerks  for  reinstatement  they  show  me  this  rule, 
in  which  I  am  left  out.  I  do  not  think  any  soldier  would  have  that 
done.  There  is  no  difference  between  old  soldiers  of  either  army. 
They  are  like  a  band  of  brothers.  But  the  moment  I  go  to  them  they 
say:  "Veterans  of  the  Mexican  war  are  not  mentioned." 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  in  the  Government  service? 

Mr.  Shell.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  floor  of  the  house 
of  representatives;  I  have  been  doorkeeper  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  California  and  doorkeeper  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shell.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  lieutenant  of  the  watch  in  the  Treasury. 
I  was  in  the  Post-Office  Department  in  charge  of  building,  superintend 
ing  it,  keeping  it  in  good  order,  sanitary,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  leave  there?  When  were  you  dis- 
charged f 

Mr.  Shell.  I  can  not  say  I  was  discharged.  During  the  terms  of 
the  Administration — I  am  a  mining  expert — I  found  a  better  position 
looking  after  mines,  and  I  did  not  want  to  stay  in  the  service.  Now 
that  I  am  getting  old,  I  should  like  to  get  back  to  some  place.  I  will 
take  a  watchman's  place  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Your  grievance  is  that  Mexican  war  soldiers  are  not 
"placed  on  the  eligible  list! 

Mr.  Shell.  They  are  not.  They  are  ineligible.  A  number  of  their 
widows  are  young  and  active  and  able  to  do  business,  and  they,  too, 
are  left  out  entirely.  My  wife  is  yet  not  a  widow.  We  are  going  to 
celebrate  our  golden  wedding  on  the  26th  day  of  this  month.  The 
Mexican  war  veterans  think  they  ought  to  be  recognized  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  substance  of  what  you  say — and  I  am 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  you — is  that  you  want  the  law  changed  so 
that  you  will  be  eligible  as  are  other  ex-soldiers? 

Mr.  Shell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Without  examination  f 

Mr.  Shell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  mean  eligible  to  reinstatement! 

Mr.  Shell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Shell.  I  was  told  in  two  of  the  Departments  that  I  would  be 
reinstated  if  it  were  not  for  that. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  M.  MILLER. 
JAMES  M.  MILLER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  reside? 
Mr.  Miller.  814  Thirteenth  street. 
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The  Chairman.  In  this  city! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  wish 
to  make. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  say  that  I  was  appointed  as  laborer  at  $660  July 
1, 1878. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed  further  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
a  question.    Were  you  a  soldier?    Are  you  a  veteran? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  an  honorably  discharged  soldier,  having 
lost  an  arm,  since  the  service,  however.  I  was  promoted  by  competi- 
tive examination  to  $1,000  July  1, 1879.  I  was  promoted  by  examina- 
tion to  $1,200  February  1, 1880;  promoted  by  examination  to  $1,400 
January  4, 1883,  and  notified  of  my  dismissal  on  March  24,  to  take  effect 
March  31, 1894. 

I  was  a  clerk  in  charge  of  a  section  of  a  division  on  special  work  and 
was  considered  and  rated  as  an  expert  in  the  class  of  work  on  which 
I  was  engaged. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  what  Department  f 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  Treasury  Department,  office  of  the  Third  Auditor 
at  that  time.  There  were  five  others  dismissed  at  the  same  time— all 
old  soldiers.  I  received  my  letter  of  dismissal  Thursday  evening.  On 
Friday  forenoon  I  went  to  the  Auditor's  office.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Black- 
well,  the  Auditor,  "I  received  an  official  letter  last  evening;  I  suppose 
it  came  in  the  regular  channel,  over  your  desk."  He  said  "Yes." 
"Have  there  been  any  immediate  charges  preferred  against  mef 
"No."  "Is  there  anything  against  my  conduct  as  a  clerk  or  my  ability 
or  efficiency,  or  anything  of  that  character!"  uNo,  no,  Captain  Mil- 
ler; your  record  is  very  high."  I  said,  "I  suppose  it  is  hardly  worth 
my  while  to  ask  why  I  have  been  dismissed.  All  the  boys  who  carry 
empty  sleeves  and  wear  Grand  Army  buttons  are  not  very  kindly 
thought  of  by  this  Administration.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  grin 
and  bear  it."  He  said,  "I  know  nothing  about  it;  it  was  done  down- 
stairs." 

I  left  the  Department  and  engaged  in  business  as  manager  of  a  sand 
and  gravel  dredging  company,  until  the  fall  of  1895,  when  in  November  I 
made  application  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  rein  statement.  I  was 
informed  that  they  were  disposed  to  reinstate  some  of  the  men  who  had 
been  dismissed.  I  presented  the  case  to  Logan  Carlisle.  He  inquired 
into  it  and  asked  me  about  my  dismissal.  I  showed  him  my  ratings 
and  the  evidence  in  connection  with  the  matter.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"there  must  have  been  some  mistake  about  this.  However,"  he  said, 
"I  will  look  into  the  case,  and  if  it  is  so  I  will  reinstate  you."  He  put 
me  off  from  day  to  day,  and  finally  there  was  a  vacancy  by  death  in  the 
Third  Auditor's  office — Charlie  Gardiner — and  I  was  told  they  would 
reinstate  me  to  the  $1,400  vacancy,  resulting  from  filling  his  place. 
That  occurred  during  the  holidays.  I  waited  for  some  time  and  was 
informed  that  the  vacancy  had  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  man 
in  the  office  to  that  vacancy. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  man  who  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
an  old  soldier  f 

Mr.  Mellee.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  but  of  the  Confederacy.  His 
name  is  Frank  J.  Troup.  He  was  appointed  at  $1,600  July  1, 1893, 
promoted  to  $1,800  June  24, 1895.  J.  C.  Orr  was  appointed  to  $1,800 
February  14, 1896.  I  wish  to  state  in  this  connection  that  Frank  J. 
Troup  is  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Auditor  and  J.  O.  Orr  is  his  father- 
in-law. 
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I  went  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  yesterday.  I  wrote  them  a 
letter  asking  them  to  please  inform  me  whether  those  two  men,  naming 
them,  had  ever  been  examined  or  certified  for  appointineut  by  their 
Commission.  They  informed  me  that  they  had  not  been,  and  1  asked 
them  to  put  their  answer  in  writing  in  reply  to  mine  and  let  me  have 
it,  and  to  get  it  off  last  evening  if  they  could.  They  said  they  would 
try,  but  up  to  this  time  I  have  not  received  a  reply. 

The  vacancy  to  which  they  expected  to  reinstate  me  was  closed  up  by 
the  appointment  of  Troup.  That,  of  course,  shut  out  my  being  rein- 
stated. Both  of  these  men  are  clerks  of  the  fourth  class,  at  $1,800  per 
annum,  on  the  rolls  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department,  with- 
out having  been  examined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  either  for 
appointment  or  promotion. 

I  wrote  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  May,  1896,  asking  them  if  they 
took  cognizance  of  violations  of  the  law  creating  them  as  a  commission. 
They  answered  me  in  this  way: 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  $5, 1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  May  21, 1  am  to  state  that  the  civil-service 
rules  do  not  require  reasons  for  removal  to  be  given.  It  is  only  where  removal  has 
been  made  for  political  reasons  that  the  Commission  can  go  behind  the  action  of  the 
Department.  The  initiative  in  making  a  reinstatement  rests  with  the  Department, 
and  the  Commission  can  only  issue  a  certificate  for  reinstatement  upon  its  request. 
The  Commission  of  course  takes  cognizance  of  violations  of  the  civil-service  law, 
but  unless  you  shall  charge,  with  oiler  of  proof,  that  your  removal  was  for  political 
reasons,  the  Commission  has  no  authority  to  take  up  your  case.  In  the  appendix  to 
the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Commission  you  will  find  reports  of  investigations  by 
the  Commission  in  removals  which  show  the  extent  to  which  the  Commission  has 
power  to  act. 

Very  respectfully. 

John  T.  Doyle,  Secretary. 
Capt.  James  M.  Miller, 

814  Thirteenth  street  NW.,  Washingtotij  7).  C. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  committee  a  little  data. 
It  is  very  short.  It  is  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  chief  of  the  division 
in  which  I  was  in  service  in  the  Third  Auditor's  office.  J.  0.  Baxter, 
chief  of  division,  testifies : 

I  can  freely  and  fully  say  that  I  always  regarded  him 

Meaning  Mr.  Miller — 

as  the  best  posted  man  in  the  particular  class  of  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  that 
there  was  in  the  office  He  made  a  study  of  it  for  several  years,  as  I  know.  His 
work  in  the  period  that  he  was  in  the  military  division  came  under  my  immediate 
supervision.  I  always  had  confidence  in  him,  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  had 
cause  to  return  anything  to  him  for  change.  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance.  His 
work  was  peculiar  and  required  study  of  the  particular  kind  of  work,  and,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  he  was  the  best  posted  man  in  the  work  of  that  kind  who  was  in  the 
office.     He  made  a  study  of  it,  I  know,  for  years. 

Edward  Webster,  chief  of  section,  testifies: 

His  work  was  always  satisfactory  to  the  chief  of  the  division  and  to  myself.  I 
considered  him  the  best  posted  and  the  most  reliable  clerk  on  the  class  of  work 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  that  we  had  in  the  office. 

Then  I  have  a  copy  of  the  ratings  as  kept  in  the  Department  for 
punctuality,  attendance,  industry,  conduct,  ability,  and  the  totals, 
showing  my  rating  for  January,  February,  and  March. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  those,  please. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  had  better  give  them  by  months.  January, 
1894:  Punctuality,  200. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  is  the  standard! 
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Mr.  Miller.  Two  hundred.  Attendance,  299.62  out  of  a  possible 
300;  industry,  588  out  of  a  possible  600. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  is  the  standard  ! 

Mr.  Miller.  The  total  general  average  is  2,500. 

Senator  Chilton.  No;  I  mean  the  standard.    You  said  200. 

Mr.  Miller.. The  standard  there  would  be  200,  that  is  perfect, 
making  in  all  the  total  of  2,500.  Conduct,  200  out  of  a  possible  200; 
ability,  1,140  out  of  a  possible  1,200,  making  a  total  of  2,427.62,  or  a 
general  average  of  97.10. 

For  February,  1894:  Punctuality,  200  out  of  a  possible  200;  attend- 
ance, 298.50  out  of  a  possible  300;  industry,  570  out  of  a  possible  600; 
conduct,  200  out  of  a  possible  200;  ability,  1,140  out  of  a  possible  1,200; 
total,  2,408.50  out  of  a  possible  2,500;  general  average,  96.34. 

March,  1894:  Punctuality,  200  out  of  a  possible  200;  attendance,  300 
out  of  a  possible  300;  industry,  570  out  of  a  possible  600 ;  conduct,  200 
oat  of  a  possible  200;  ability,  1,140  out  of  a  possible  1,200;  total,  2,410; 
general  average,  96.40. 

I  believe  that  is  all,  gentlemen.  It  is  a  concise  statement  of  my  past 
life  in  the  department,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  have  always  been  con- 
sidered a  very  efficient  and  accurate  clerk.  My  work  pertained  to  the 
old  war  records  more  particularly,  and  I  had  made  a  study  of  the  his- 
tories of  the  early  wars,  the  Eevolutionary  wars,  and  all  the  battles  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  troops  that  participated  in  them ;  the  whisky 
insurrection  of  1794;  all  the  battles  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  troops 
that  participated  in  them;  then  the  Indian  wars;  the  Indian  wars  in 
California  in  the  fifties,  and  the  Seminole  Florida  wars;  the  Mexicau 
war;  and  also  everything  pertaining  to  the  class  of  troops  that  were 
organized  in  the  States  and  paid  by  the  States  prior  to  the  muster 
into  the  United  States  service,  whicb  was  part  of  our  files,  comiug 
under  what  is  known  as  States'  Claims  Division,  where  States  were 
being  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  arming  aud  organizing  troops 
in  the  late  war. 

All  that  class  of  work  came  under  my  charge.  The  inquiries  wejre  of 
a  miscellaneous  character,  emanating  from  the  Pension  Office,  from 
societies  of  the  Eevolution,  the  Revolutionary  Dames,  and  all  such 
patriotic  associations,  which  are  endeavoring  to  trace  genealogy  and 
ancient  history  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  it,  and  so  on.  That 
was  the  character  of  the  work  which  was  required  of  me  and  on  which 
I  was  considered  so  well  posted.  In  doing  it  I  bad  charge  of  a  section, 
getting  out  information  and  answering  inquiries  of  that  character  all 
the  way  through. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  finished  your  general  statement? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Blackwell  is  the 
Third  Auditor  of  the  Department  in  which  you  applied  for  reinstate- 
ment.   Is  that  correct! 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  up  to  a  few  days  ago. 

Senator  Chilton.  Dp  to  a  few  days  ago! 

Mr.  Miller.  Up  to  last  Monday. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  say  Mr.  Troup  is  his  brother-in-law! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  And  Mr.  Orr  is  his  father  in-law  ! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  was  Blackwell  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Blackwell  was  appointed  in  1893. 

Senator  Chilton.  After  the  Cleveland  Administration  came  in! 
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Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  these  men  come  in  before  or  after  that! 

Mr.  Miller.  After  that. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  were  the  civil-service  regulations  extended 
to  that  Department  ?    I  mean  generally.    I  do  not  mean  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  last  extension  that 
covered  everything  in  the  Department. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  Troup  come  in  there  by  appointment  or  under 
the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  office  must  have  been  under  the  civil  service 
since  1883. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  ascertain — whether 
Troup  and  Orr  came  into  the  office  by  favoritism  or  through  the  civil 
service. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  call  it  favoritism. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  know  that!  1  want  to  know  how  they 
got  into  the  Department  originally,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  you 
think  they  got  the  places  by  favoritism? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  made  an  effort  to  ascertain  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  whether  they  came  in  lawfully.  I  notice  that  the  date  of 
Troup's  promotion  to  $1,800  was  prior  to  Charlie  Gardiner's  death. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  did  these  two  men  get  into  the  Department 
originally  f  Do  you  know  whether  they  came  in  through  civil-service 
examination! 

Mr.  Miller.  They  did  not  get  in  by  civil-service  examination,  as 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  informed  me  yesterday. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  know  when  they  were  appointed! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  the  dates.  Frank  J.  Troup  was  appointed  to 
$1,600  July  1, 1893,  and  promoted  to  $1,800  June  24,  1895. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  was  Orr  appointed! 

Mr.  Miller.  Orr  was  appointed  February  14, 1896. 

Senator  Chilton.  First? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  at  $1,800. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  could  they  get  in  if  the  civil-service  regula- 
tions applied  to  that  office! 

Mr.  Miller.  Under  the  administration  of  the  Treasury  Department 
by  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle,  who  seemed  to  be  the  one  who  had  charge  per- 
sonally, it  would  seem  that  where  there  was  a  will  there  was  a  way  to 
do  anything. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  desire  to  ascertain  whether  you  know  exactly 
on  what  theory  they  got  into  the  Treasury  Department  if  the  regula- 
tions applied  to  the  Department  at  the  time  they  got  in.  State  whether 
any  excuse  was  given — I  presume  there  must  have  been — for  taking 
them  in.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  yourself! 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  do  not  know  how  they  got  in! 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  in  the  Department  at  the  time. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  last  one,  Orr,  got  in  after  you  left! 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Troup  was  there  when  I  was  removed,  and  Mr. 
Orr  came  in  since. 

There  is  another  thing  I  should  like  to  state  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  After  reinstatement  to  the  office  of  Third  Auditor  had  been 
blocked  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Troup  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  vacancy,  I 
reported  back  to  the  appointment  clerk,    lie  suggested  that  if  I  could 
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get  any  of  the  Bureau  officers  to  ask  for  my  reinstatement  it  would  be  a 
very  easy  matter  to  reinstate  me.  I  said,  "It  is  contrary  to  the  Depart- 
ment rules  for  any  information  of  that  kind  to  emanate  from  any  office. 
How  am  I  to  know  whether  there  is  any  vacancy.  They  are  all  strangers 
to  me.  He  said,  "I  will  help  you  out  on  that  a  little.  There  are  two 
vacancies  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office  now.  You  go  down  and  see  Mr. 
Howard."  I  said,  " Shall  I  say  it  is  with  your  consent;  that  you  sent 
me!"    He  said,  "  Yes." 

I  went  down  to  see  Auditor  Howard  and  stated  the  case.  I  told 
Auditor  Howard  that  I  considered  myself  able  to  fill  any  desk  he  had 
in  his  office  that  I  was  not  physically  disqualified  to  fill.  He  said, 
"Captain  Miller,  I  will  not  turn  you  down,  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
your  arm.  I  think  I  can  use  you  in  my  office.  Is  Nesbit  a  friend  of 
yours !"  I  said,  "I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  is.  I  do  not  think 
he  is  an  enemy."  He  said,  "All  right.  Tell  him  to  send  your  name 
down,  and  I  will  accept  you  in  my  office." 

I  went  back  to  the  appointment  clerk  and  repeated  the  story  to  him. 
He  said,  "All  right,  but  I  will  have  to  send  down  two  other  names  with 
yours.  The  Secretary  has  two  other  names  that  he  wants  to  send  down 
with  yours."  He  told  me  that  he  had  sent  the  names  down.  I  called 
up  at  the  appointment  office  every  few  days  for  about  ten  days.  Noth- 
ing had  been  heard  from  the  Sixth  Auditor. 

So  one  day  I  happened  to  see  the  Sixth  Auditor  going  into  the 
Treasury.  I  followed  him  in  and  went  to  the  appointment  office.  I  said 
to  Mr.  Nesbit,  "  I  see  the  Auditor  has  been  up  here.  What  does  he  say 
about  reinstatement!"  "  Well,"  he  said,  "he  has  kind  of  changed  his 
mind.  He  wants  able-bodied  men,  and  he  does  not  want  anybody  in 
his  office  over  45  years  of  age."  "Ha,  ha,"  I  said,  "  a  nice  slap  at  the 
old  soldier,  is  it  not!"  He  said,  "That  is  the  case."  I  said,  "That  is 
blocked  there.  What  else  have  you  to  suggest  ?  "  He  said,  "  You  might 
go  over  to  the  Second  Auditor.  There  are  a  couple  of  vacancies  over 
there." 

I  went  over  and  saw  Mr.  Farrow,  the  Second  Auditor,  and  made 
application  to  him.  I  made  a  statement  to  him  in  regard  to  my  former 
service,  and  so  on,  and  he  said,  "I  do  not  see  that  I  can  hold  out  any 
inducement  to  you  to  expect  to  be  transferred  into  this  office."  He 
said,  "True,  there  are  some  vacancies  here,  but  I  have  my  drawers  full 
of  applications  for  transfers  from  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office.  They  are 
pressed  by  their  political  friends,  and  I  have  promises  out  now  to  trans- 
fer men  into  this  office  that  will  take  up  more  vacancies  than  I  will 
have  in  the  office  during  the  rest  of  the  Administration." 

So  I  gave  it  up  there,  and  I  found  that  the  general  understanding 
seemed  to  be  that  Howard,  the  Sixth  Auditor,  would  make  calls  on  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  clerks  for  his  office,  and  put  up  the  money- 
order  class  as  the  class  he  wished  to  fill.  He  wanted  young  persons, 
able-bodied,  with  all  their  fingers,  and  so  on.  Then  they  would  be  there 
sometimes  a  week,  sometimes  a  month,  and  would  be  transferred  and 
promoted  from  a  subordinate  position  at  $900  to  higher  grades  in  other 
bureaus  of  the  Treasury.  That  was  done  in  a  number  of  instances. 
Coming  as  it  did  from  the  Second  Auditor  to  me,  it  only  verified  the 
reports  and  rumors  we  had  heard  outside  as  to  the  way  in  which  things 
were  done.  So  in  going  over  the  reports  of  the  Departments  you  will 
find  that  there  have  been  more  transfers  from  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office 
to  other  offices  than  from  any  other  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  Sixth  Auditor  took  the  ground  that  he  did  not  want  anybody  over 
45  years  old ;  and  he  did  not  get  them.    He  kept  on  calling.   He  would 
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get  certifications,  and  be  would  keep  on  calling  until  he  got  such  parties 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  he  wished.  In  that  way  the 
reinstatement  of  old  soldiers  was  very  much  curtailed  and  limited. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  stating  that  Mr.  Troop  went  into  office  July  1, 
1893?  do  you  mean  that  that  was  his  original  entry  into  Government 
service! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  February  14, 1896,  Orr  came  into  office.  Was  that 
his  original  entry  into  the  Government  service! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  original  entry.  Neither  one  of  them, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  ever  received 
an  examination.    I  believe  that  is  the  extent  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  that  prior  to  the  May  6  rule  the 
Auditors  had  certain  confidential  excepted  places  to  which  they  could 
appoint! 

Mr.  Miller.  My  understanding  of  that  is  that  there  was  a  provision 
on  an  appropriation  act  which  gave  them  that  power,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  that  it  has  been  continued  in  any  subsequent  appro- 
priation act.  So  to-day  the  two  fourth-class  clerkships  filled  by  these 
two  men  enter  into  the  number  of  regular  fourth  class  clerks  of  the 
office,  and  of  course  they  take  the  places  of  two  fourth-class  clerks  who 
should  be  lawfully  appointed. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
TESTIMONY  OF  CARL  STTERLUT 

CARL  STIEBLIN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Stierlin.  In  Washington  City,  171 L  T  street  BTW.  I  was 
appointed  right  after  the  war.  I  was  in  the  war.  After  we  came  here 
of  course  we  had  to  settle  our  accounts.  I  was  in  command  of  the 
whole  battery.  The  captain  had  to  resign.  We  had  to  settle  with 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  valuable  property,  horses,  and 
ammunition.  I  got  acquainted  with  General  Spinner,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  Hon.  Henry  T.  Blow,  of  Missouri,  I  was  appointed  in  the  office 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  been  in  the  Treasury 
Department  ever  since.  July  1, 1895,  I  was  reduced  from  $1,600  to 
$900  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hamlin  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  a  $1,400  clerk  from  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office,  who  has 
occupied  my  place  ever  since,  while  I  get  $75  a  month.  I  do  the  same 
work  in  the  Treasurer's  office  that  I  did  before  I  was  reduced.  I  do  it 
every  day,  because  the  chief  clerk  protested  against  my  leaving  the 
division.  He  said,  "We  have  just  enough  clerks  now  to  do  the  current 
work." 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  required  to  do  the  same  class  of 
work  now! 

Mr.  Stierlin.  Yes;  the  same  every  day.  I  would  complain  less  if  I 
had  not  so  much  to  do  in  the  office,  doing  current  work. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  name  of  the  individual  who  was  pro- 
moted to  take  the  place  from  which  you  were  reduced. 

Mr.  Stierlin.  H.  McGee,  of  Pennsylvania,  Sixth  Auditor's  Office. 
If  you  wish  to  see  a  certificate  from  General  Spinner,  I  will  be  glad  to 
show  it  to  you. 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  read  it: 

Washington,  July  to,  1875. 
Mr.  Charles  Stierlin  was  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  with 
me  for  nearly  eleven  years,  in  the  meantime  passing  through  all  the  grades  of  clerk- 
ships, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  # 

He  earned  his  promotion  by  his  integrity  and  close  application  to  his  official 
dnties. 

As  he  performed  all  his  dnties  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
commending  him  to  any  persons  who  may  need  the  services  of  a  true  and  faithful  man. 

F.  E.  Spinner. 

You  may  proceed  with  your  statement.  Were  any  reasons  assigned 
for  reducing  you  t 

Mr.  Stierlin.  None  at  all.  They  told  me  in  the  chief  clerk's  office 
of  the  Treasurer's  office  that  Mr.  Hamlin  came  in  and  said,  "I  want  to 
look  at  a  list  of  clerks.  I  desire  to  promote  a  clerk  from  $1,400."  They 
told  him,  u  There  is  no  vacancy  here.  They  all  belong  to  the  classified 
service,  and  they  are  all  veterans."  Then  he  looked  at  it.  He  saw  my 
name,  Carl  Stierlin.  I  was  born  in  Germany,  but  I  am  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  When  1  had  been  in  St.  Louis  five  years, 
I  took  out  my  papers,  and  I  have  them  to-day.  u  Well,"  he  said,  "he 
has  to  do  the  same  work  for  a  lower  salary."  So  after  I  was  reduced, 
the  next  day,  the  1st  of  July,  I  took  some  papers  out  of  my  drawer  and 
told  the  chief  clerk  I  would  go.  There  was  no  other  vacancy  than  in 
the  agency  of  the  National  Bank  Redemption.  The  chief  clerk  said, 
"No,  no;  you  stay  here  and  do  your  work  here.  You  only  go  at  the  end 
of  the  month  to  the  National  Agency  to  get  your  salary.  That  is  all." 
But  since  then  I  get  my  salary  in  the  same  office,  the  Treasurer's  office. 
Of  course  they  first  had  me  put  on  the  temporary  roll,  but  then,  I  believe, 
the  Treasurer  protested  against  it.  He  said,  "Mr.  Stierlin  belongs  to 
this  office,  and  I  want  him  to  be  paid  here." 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state! 

Mr.  Stierlin.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  place  the  gentleman  who  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  you  occupied  !  * 

Mr.  Stierlin.  In  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  same  room  with  youf 

Mr.  Stierlin.  No,  sir;  in  the  division  of  books  and  accounts.  He 
is  there  to-day.  I  was  surprised.  They  reduced  an  old  soldier.  The 
other  man  was  never  a  soldier. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  he  was  not  a  soldier! 

Mr.  Stierlin.  Oh,  no;  he  was  never  a  soldier.    He  is  a  young  man. 

The  Chairman.  A  young  man! 

Mr.  Stierlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  is  your  age! 

Mr.  Stierlin.  I  am  76  years  old. 

At  12  o'clock  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned, 
civ  serv 7 
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Saturday,  May  £, 1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Lodge,  and  Chilton;  also 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  presidgnt  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
Mr.  G.  B.  Wales,  of  the  Commission. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Bliss 
reads  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  May  ly  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  instant  in  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment,  I  beg  to  inclose 
yon  statements  from  the  bureau  officers  of  this  Department. 

In  answer  to  the  various  questions  I  also  answer  personally  to  the 
first  question  that  civil-service  rules  have  been  promulgated  iii  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  carefully  observed. 

The  second  question  in  regard  to  internal  revenue  and  United  States 
marshals  does  not  apply  to  this  Department,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  answer. 

To  the  third  question:  "Should  the  existing  rules  of  the  civil  service 
be  modified?"  I  am  in  favor  of  certain  modifications  or  amendments. 
In  my  opinion  the  Commissioners  of  this  Department,  namely,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Lands,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  should  each  have 
the  right  to  appoint  a  private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk. 

The  chief  clerk  of  this  Department  and  the  chiefs  of  divisions  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  exempt  from  the  classified  service.  These  officers 
occupy  confidential  relations  to  the  Secretary,  and  on  their  briefs  or 
recommendations  he  is  dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  proper  con- 
duct  of  his  office. 

J  am  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  special  agents,  such  as  land  and  tim- 
ber inspectors,  mineral-land  commissioners,  and  particularly  the  special 
Indian  agents,  or  the  appointment  of  such,  should  be  more  directly 
under  control  of  the  Secretary,  who  is  responsible  for  their  actions  and 
who  must  depend  upon  them  very  largely  for  his  knowledge  of  affairs 
in  distant  regions. 

The  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  actions  taken  upon  the  recommendations  of  such  officers  makes  it 
necessary,  in  my  opinion,  that  he  should  have  a  controlling  voice  in 
their  appointment.  It  might  be  practicable  to  form  an  examining  board 
within  the  Department  consisting,  say,  of  the  Secretary  or  Acting  Sec- 
retary and  the  four  Commissioners,  who  should  make  such  special  exam- 
ination of  applicants  for  these  offices  as  may  be  judicious. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  K.  Bliss,  Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Pritchard, 

United  States  Senate. 

I  find  the  following  inclosure  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  April  2i,  1897. 
Sir  :  In  connection  with  office  letter  of  yesterday,  reporting  concern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  civil-service  law  and  rules  have  been 
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pplied  to  the  Indian  service,  and  recommending  that  the  same  be 
ontinued  in  their  present  forms,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  modifi- 
ation  of  section  13  of  rule  8, 1  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the 
lositions  which  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  fill  by  regular 
ippointinents  from  the  civil-service  registers  within  the  time  limit  pre- 
cribed  by  said  rule  for  temporary  or  emergency  appointments  are 
hose  designated  as  sawyer,  engineer,  blacksmith,  general  mechanic, 
additional  farmer,  teacher  of  industries,  and  shoe  and  harness  maker. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

The  following  is  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs: 

u  Department  op  the  Interior, 

"Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

"  Washington,  April  23, 1897. 

"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  your  reference, 
►f  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  Hon.  J.  0.  Pritchard  on  behalf  of 
he  Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment,  requesting 
Qibrmation  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  civil-service  rules  have  been 
pplied  to  the  Interior  Department,  whether  the  existing  rules  should 
►e  modified,  and  whether  the  civil-service  law  should  be  amended, 
ontinued,  or  repealed. 

uIn  compliance  with  your  request,  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  con- 
ideration  the  following  report  on  the  matters  referred  to  so  far  as  they 
elate  to  the  Indian  service: 

"*To  what  extent  have  civil-service  rules  been  promulgated  in  your 
)epartment?'  All  officers  and  employees  in  the  Indian  service,  except 
nspectors,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  Indian  agents,  and 
nere  laborers  are  now  embraced  in  the  classified  service,  and  all 
appointments  to  nonexcepted  places  are  made  under  civil-service  rules. 

"4 Should  the  existing  rules  of  the  civil  service  be  modified!'  Sec- 
ion  13  of  civil-service  rule  8  provides  that — 

Whenever  there  shall  occur  a  vacancy  which  the  public  interest  requires  shall  be 
mmediately  filled,  and  which  can  not  bo  so  filled  in  time  to  meet  the  emergency  by 
ertification  from  the  eligible  registers,  such  vacancy  may,  Subject  to  the  approval 
•f  the  Commission,  be  filled  by  temporary  appointment  without  examination  until  a 
egular  appointment  can  be  made.  Such  temporary  appointment  shall  in  no  case 
'ontintie  longer  than  ninety  days,  and  shall  expire  by  limitation  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  No  person  shall  serve  longer  than  ninety  days  in  any  one  year  under  such 
emporary  appointment  or  appointments,  and  m  any  event  only  until  a  regular 
ippointment  can  be  made  through  examination  and  certification.  Said  year  limita- 
ion  shall  begin  to  run  in  the  case  of  any  person  on  the  date  of  his  first  such  appoint- 
oent.     •     *     * 

"I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  section  above  quoted  be 
o  modified  as  to  abrogate  that  part  of  it  limiting  the  time  during 
rhich  a  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  a  temporary  or  emergency  appointee 
o  ninety  days,  or  that  some  provision  be  made  for  excepting  the  Indian 
ervice  from  such  limitation." 

Mr.  Procter.  Would  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  put  in  a  word  right 
here! 

Senator  Chilton.  I  hardly  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  thiuk  the  better  way  would  be  for  you  to  make  a 
lental  note  of  it  and  hereafter  take  it  up  when  you  make  your  statement 
>  the  committee.  We  shall  ask  every  member  of  the  Commission  to 
take  a  statement,  and  the  matters  treated  in  all  these  letters  can  be 
rawn  out. 
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Senator  Chilton.  These  letters  will  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  Copies  of  the  hearings  will  be  submitted  to  you  from 
time  to  time,  and  you  can  take  up  the  points  and  answer  in  detail. 

Mr.  Procter.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  proceeds: 

"  Experience  has  shown  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  in  the 
Indian  service  there  are  certain  positions  which  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, although  requested  to  do  so  at  the  time  the  vacancies  occurred, 
have  been  still  unprepared  at  the  expiration  of  three  months'  time  to 
furnish  certifications  of  eligibles  from  which  to  select  persons  for  regular 
appointment.  In  some  such  cases  to  summarily  discharge  the  tempo- 
rary employees  at  the  end  of  their  ninety  days  u  ould  result  in  very 
serious  injury  to  the  service,  as  the  positions  would  have  to  be  left 
vacant,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  other  suitable  persons  to 
take  them,  knowing  that  they  are  likely  to  be  discharged  at  any  time, 
and  can  retain  their  positions,  at  best,  not  longer  than  three  months. 
The  conditions  at  most  agencies  and  schools  are  such  that  there  are  no 
persons  residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  who  are  suitable  for  the 
work  required,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  competent  per- 
sons can  be  found  elsewhere  who  are  willing  to  incur  the  expense  incident 
to  accepting  such  temporary  employment." 

I  call  especially  that  view  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Procter. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  Indian  service,  at  least,  by 
temporary  or  emergency  appointment,  without  examination,  until  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  prepared  to  certify  the  names  of  eligibles 
for  the  positions  held  by  them  and  appointments  can  be  made  in  the 
regular  way  under  civil-service  rules,  without  regard  to  the  time  required 
for  securing  such  eligibles. 

4" Should  the  civil-service  law  be  amended,  continued,  or  repealed!' 
With  the  exception  of  the  change  hereinbefore  suggested,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  civil-service  law  and  rules  be  continued  in  their 
present  forms. 

"Very  respectfully,  "Thos.  P.  Smith, 

"Acting  Commissioner. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

The  following  letter  is  from  Mr.  Hermann,  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office: 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  April  26,  1897. 

Sir:  In  response  to  the  inquiry  addressed  to  me  through  the  honor- 
able chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrench- 
ment, I  have  prepared  the  following  report,  which  I  beg  respectfully  to 
submit  through  you: 

Answering  the  several  inquiries  in  their  order,  I  have  to  state — 

First.  Civil-service  rules  have  been  promulgated  in  this  Bureau  to 
the  fullest  extent,  leaving  only  the  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, with  the  laborers,  exempt  from  its  operations. 

Second.  In  my  opinion,  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue  and 
deputy  United  States  marshals  should  not  be  included  in  the  classified 
service. 

Third.  The  existing  rules  of  the  civil  service  should  be  modified  so 
far  as  the  .Bureaus  of  all  the  Departments  are  concerned,  in  respect  to 
their  application  to  chief  clerks,  chiefs  of  divisions,  receiving  clerks, 
and  confidential  clerks,  the  inspectors,  and  also  as  to  all  special  agents 
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of  the  Departments,  including  mineral-land  commissioners  in  Montana 
and  Idaho,  mine  inspectors,  and  principal  examiners  of  land  claims 
and  contests. 

These  officers  sustain  close  confidential  relations  to  the  heads  of  the 
Departments  and  the  Bureaus,  the  special  agents  being  required  to 
have  the  qualifications  of  detectives,  which  qualifications  can  only  be 
tested  by  experience  and  observation  and  by  reputation,  and  not  by 
any  civil-service  examination. 

The  chiefs  of  divisions  should  be  especially  exempt  from  the  classified 
service,  because  their  relations  are  not  only  confidential  to  the  Bureau 
bead,  but  they  constitute  the  last  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
political  relations  of  the  Administration  and  the  justly  clerical  or  civil- 
service  divisions  of  the  Departments.  The  chief  of  a  division  is  its 
presiding  officer,  and  should  possess  the  qualities  essential  to  a  presid- 
ing officer,  and  his  general  deportment  should  be  such  as  to  command 
the  respect  and  add  to  the  discipline  of  the  corps.  He  should  be 
selected  especially  as  to  his  general  fitness  as  such  chief. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  dominant  party  shall  shape  the  legislation 
of  the  country  in  consonance  with  the  policies  which  it  sustains,  it  has 
a  right  to  know  that  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  who  first  shape  recommen- 
dations as  they  are  called  for  through  the  various  divisions,  are  in  per- 
fect sympathy  with  the  party  policies.  The  most  important  legislation 
in  Congress  emanates  from  the  division  in  the  form  of  reports  on  meas- 
ures pending  in  Congress  and  which  are  usually  first  submitted  to  the 
beads  of  the  Departments,  and  by  them  to  the  heads  of  Bureaus,  who 
in  turn  submit  to  the  chiefs  of  divisions. 

The  chief  clerks  are  confidential  advisers  of  the  Ireads  of  Bureaus  and 
Departments,  and  are  the  custodians  of  important  secrets  which  involve 
the  public  interests,  while  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  in  the 
highest  sense  acceptable  and  personally  agreeable  to  the  one  who  must 
repose  confidence  in  them. 

The  heads  of  Departments  and  Bureaus  can  well  be  trusted  to  select 
only  such  persons  for  the  particular  places  named  as  shall  have  all  the 
necessary  qualifications  and  fitness  therefor. 

The  heads  of  the  Departments  are  allowed  by  the  civil-service  rules 
personal  confidential  clerks  and  secretaries,  whereas  the  heads  of 
Bureaus  do  not  possess  this  privilege.  The  Commissioner's  personal 
correspondence  is  opened  by  his  clerk,  and  money  contained  in  said 
letters  to  him  is  first  received  and  valuable  secrets  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  service  are  thus  revealed  to  him  by  such  correspondence. 

Fourth.  Answering  the  farther  inquiry,  "Should  the  civil-service  law 
be  amended,  continued,  or  repealed!"  I  reply  that  in  my  opinion  it 
should  be  amended,  but  not  repealed  as  a  whole.  Amendments  would 
bring  the  system  more  within  the  true  intent  of  civil-service  reform,  and 
would  strengthen  and  not  impair  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Bingeb  Hebmann,  Commissioner. 

The  Sbcbetaby  op  the  Intebiob. 

The  next  inclosure  is  from  Mr.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  is  as  follows: 

Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bubeau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  April  20,  1897. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge,  by  reference  from  you,  a  letter 
from  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Pritchard,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  behalf 
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of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment,  submitting  a 
series  of  inquiries  regarding  the  civil  service  and  requesting  an  imme- 
diate report  upon  the  matter  of  said  letter. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  as  to  what  extent  the  civil-service  rules 
have  been  promulgated  in  this  Bureau,  I  would  say  that  all  rnles  adopted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  approved  by  the  honorable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  have  been  enforced  in  this  Bureau. 

The  second  question,  relating  to  collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  the 
United  States 'marshals,  I  pass  with  the  remark  that  the  question  of 
adding  any  class  of  officials  to  the  list  under  civil  service  can  not  be 
settled  properly  without  due  consideration  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
adoption  of  the  civil-service  system  in  other  branches  of  the  Depart- 
ment service  nearly  related  to  it.  Collectors  of  internal  revenue,  for 
example,  belong  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  question  of  the 
regulation  of  their  appointment  by  civil  service  should  be  determined 
by  the  present  status  of  civil  service  in  that  Department. 

In  reply  to  the  third  question,  "Should  the  existing  rules  of  the  civil 
service  be  modified!  "it  seems  to  me  that  the  existing  law  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  civil  service  does  not  need  any  amendment,  because  it  already 
gives  to  the  President,  and  through  him  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
sufficient  power  to  develop  a  perfect  system.  The  proper  cooperation  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  the  heads  of  the  several  Depart- 
ments is  necessary  in  order  to  adopt  an  efficient  system  of  examina- 
tions providing  for  the  varied  wants  of  the  Bureaus  in  the  several 
Departments.  The  civil  service  has  thus  far  provided  for  the  needs  by 
general  examinations,  and  has  been  making  progress  toward  perfecting 
a  system  of  special  examinations  and  rules  of  promotion.  It  requires 
much  time  and  patience  and  a  persistent  policy  of  cooperation  between 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Bureaus  of  the  several  Departments 
to  determine  the  best  forms  of  special  examinations  and  rules  of  pro- 
motion, such  as  will  realize  in  the  best  manner  the  object  of  the  law, 
namely,  the  appointment  to  public  office  of  the  fittest  candidates,  and 
promotion  on  the  ground  of  faithful  service  and  acquired  skill  without 
partisan  favor. 

The  necessary  evil  of  the  first  application  of  civil  service  is  the  pro- 
moting of  officials  on  the  basis  of  mere  length  of  service  or  mere 
mechanical  skill.  The  progress  of  civil  service  from  year  to  year  con- 
sists in  the  introduction  of  other  tests  than  length  of  time  and  mechan- 
ical perfection  in  lower  grades  of  work.  It  becomes  finally  possible  to 
select  for  promotion  those  who  have  shown  capacity  for  greater  mental 
combinations  and  for  ability  to  lay  out  and  direct  a  higher  order  of 
work. 

In  reply  to  the  fourth  question,  I  think  that  the  civil-service  law 
should  be  continued  as  it  is  and  not  repealed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Evans,  Commissioner  of  Pensions: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Pensions, 

Washington,  April  30, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  following  positions 
be  excepted  from  the  classified  service,  viz :  The  chief  clerk,  the  appoint- 
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ment  clerk,  the  private  secretary,  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  the  special 
examiners,  the  physicians  composing  the  medical  examining  boards. 

These  positions  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  in 
order  to  insure  harmonious  and  effective  organization. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Clay  Evans,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  Cornelius  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Mr.  Walcott,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Washington,  B.  0.,  April  21, 1897. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  Department 
reference,  of  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Department 
by  Hon.  J.  C.  Pritchard,  requesting  certain  information  as  to  the  his- 
tory and  workings  of  the  civil-service  act  and  rules  as  affecting  the 
Department,  and  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  under  my  charge: 

The  civil-service  rules  now  cover  all  the  classes  and  grades  in  the 
Survey  except  the  places  of  temporary  field  assistants  and  those 
places  which  have  been  generally  exempted  throughout  the  civil  serv- 
ice by  specific  act.  such  as  laborers  and  workmen.  The  several  groups 
of  assistants  engaged  in  scientific  and  technical  duties  were  placed 
under  the  rules,  one  or  two  groups  at  a  time,  as  experience  seemed  to 
warrant  or  dictate,  the  transfer  in  almost  every  case  having  been  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director.  Topographers  and  assistant 
topographers  were  put  under  the  rules  and  classified  for  examination 
about  thirteen  years  ago;  then  followed  the  draftsmen,  the  engravers 
aud  printers,  the  photographers,  and  so  on,  the  geologists  and  other 
strictly  scientific  assistants  having  been  classified  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date. 

In  my  experience  and  observation,  the  civil-service  rules  have  been 
efficient  and  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  modification  that  I  would 
suggest. 

It  is  my  judgment  also  that  the  civil-service  act  should  be  continued. 
I  am,  with  respect, 

Chas.  D.  Walcott,  Director. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

The  following  is  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane : 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  24, 1897. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  you  from  Hon.  J.  C.  Pritchard,  which  was  referred 
to  me  under  date  of  April  20,  1897,  and  in  reply  to  the  questions  con- 
tained therein  I  have  to  state  that— 

The  civil-service  rules  have  been  enforced  in  all  the  departments  in 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  since  October  31, 1896. 

Collectors  and  United  States  marshals  do  not  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  hospital. 

My  limited  experience  in  the  practical  working  of  these  rules  does 
not  justify  me  in  giving  an  opinion. 
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I  think  the  civil-service  law  should  be  continued  and  amended,  as 
far  as  it  seems  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  W.  Godding,  Superintendent. 
Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretory  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  I).  C. 

The  following  is  from  General  Hampton : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Railroads, 

Washington,  J).  C,  April  23,  1897. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  questions,  asked  by  Senator  Pritch- 
ard,  I  submit  the  following  answers : 

First.  In  my  office  there  are  a  chief  bookkeeper,  an  assistant  book- 
keeper, a  private  secretary,  a  lady  stenographer  and  typewriter,  and  a 
colored  messenger,  all  under  the  civil-service  rnles. 

Second.  I  think  that  collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  United  States 
marshals  should  be  included  in  the  classified  service. 

Third  and  fourth.  I  think  that  the  civil  service  should  be  continued, 
but  that  it  could  be  properly  amended  in  some  particulars  and  should 
be  properly  and  honestly  administered. 

I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

Wade  Hampton. 
Hon.  C.  N.  Bliss. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  ROBIH80H. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee 
relative  to  the  o]>eration  of  the  civil-service  law,  we  shall  l>e  glad  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  you  wish  the  statement  to  be  just  a  personal  one? 
I  would  prefer  simply  to  give  my  own  immediate  history, so  to  speak,  if 
that  is  what  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  In  response  to  your  inquiry  I  will  say  that  you  can 
speak  only  of  such  matters  as  have  come  under  your  own  personal 
observation.  You  are  testifying  under  oath,  and  only  such  testimony 
would  be  competent. 

Senator  Chilton.  Your  testimony  should  be  given  just  as  though 
you  were  a  witness  in  court. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  questiou,  however,  is,  who  is  the  party  that  is 
being  tried. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  testify  before  this 
committee.  You  can  testify  while  on  the  stand  only  as  to  such  mat- 
ten  as  have  come  within  your  own  knowledge  or  observation. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  understand.  I  wish  to  state,  however,  that  it  was 
not  of  my  own  volition  that  I  came  here. 

I  was  appointed  through  the  then  civil  service  in  1873,  by  competi- 
tive examination,  to  a  $1,20(1  position  in  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
was  appointed  in  the  Second  Comptroller's  Office,  and  detailed  for  wort 
in  the  Second  Auditor's  Office,  where,,  for  six  months,  I  was  employed 
on  what  was  known  as  the  Butler  bill;  that  is  to  say,  searching  out  the 
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claims  that  were  in  favor  of  missing  soldiers,  in  order  that  the  accounts 
might  be  transferred  for  the  nse  of  the  Soldiers'  Homes.  When  Con- 
gress met  in  December  following,  a  large  reduction  in  the  force  was 
made. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  year  was  that !  I  do  not  know  that  I  caught 
it  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  was  in  December,  1873.  It  was  during  Grant's 
Becend  Administration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  detailed  in  the 
Second  Auditor's  Office  from  the  Second  Comptroller's  Office,  where  I 
had  not  worked,  of  course  between  the  two  stools  I  fell  to  the  ground. 
But  they  reinstated  me  in  the  First  Comptroller's  Office,  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  at  the  same  salary,  within  a  very  few  weeks,  where, 
within  a  very  few  days — they  having  an  examination  throughout  the 
office  for  promotions — I  was  promoted  to  a  second-class  clerkship  by 
competitive  examination.    That  was  in  1874. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  get  down  nearer  to  the  present  time! 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  will  not  take  me  long,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  tight;  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Five  years  afterwards,  by  competitive  examination,  I 
was  made  a  $1,600  clerk,  and  some  years  after  that,  about  1890,  by 
examination,  I  was  made  an  $1,800  clerk.  This  position  I  held  until 
August,  1893,  when  I  received  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  my  services  were  no  longer  required.  As  I  could  not  learn  that 
there  were  any  charges  against  me,  I  asked  the  privilege  of  resigning. 
They  gave  me  that  privilege,  which  showed  that  there  were  no  charges 
against  me.     I  resigned. 

The  reason  why  I  was  discharged  was  one  of  long  standing.  It  was 
because  I  had  printed  the  only  Republican  newspaper  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  entire  State  of  Georgia  during  Grant's  second  Presidential 
campaign.  My  friends  the  enemy  in  Georgia  followed  me  throughout, 
and  when  I  left  the  Treasury  Department  telegraphic  dispatches  were 
sent  from  here  down  there  with  the  ordinary  scareheads  rejoicing  that 
they  had  finally  secured  my  dismissal.  1  was  informed  confidentially 
daring  the  first  Cleveland  Administration  that  an  effort  was  being  made, 
or  had  been  made,  against  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  to  you  that  testimony  of  that  character 
is  not  competent. 

Mr.  Robfnson.  I  am  not  going  to  give  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  the  reason  why  it  is  incompetent. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  what  I  am  here  to 
state  is  incompetent! 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  that  you  can  not  testify  in  that  way. 
If  you  can  state  the  party  who  made  the  statement  to  you,  some  official 
in  the  Department,  then  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  and  legiti- 
mate, otherwise  it  would  not  be  admissible.  You  can  not  state  that 
you  received  a  confidential  communication  without  saying  from  whom 
you  had  the  information. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Permit  me,  then,  to  phrase  it  in  this  way:  Believing 
that  an  effort  was  being  made  against  me,  I  went  to  the  then  First 
Comptroller  and  asked  him  the  question.  He  said,  "Dr.  Robinson, 
when  I  first  came  here  you  introduced  yourself  to  me  as  a  Republican, 
for  which  I  admired  your  manhood,  and  told  you  that  so  long  as  you 
did  your  duty  in  the  office  you  would  not  be  disturbed."  That  was 
Comptroller  Durham. 

When  I  went  to  see  him  he  said,  "Doctor,  I  have  not  troubled  you, 
bat  if  you  wish  to  know,  I  will  say  that  the  Governor  of  Georgia  and 
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one  of  the  Senators  and  some  others  were  here  to  try  to  have  yon 
removed  on  the  ground  of  your  having  published  a  radical  newspaper 
in  Georgia.  Having  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  I  asked  them  this 
question:  ' How  long  is  it  since  Dr.  Robinson  printed  that  paper!  As 
1  understand  it,  he  has  been  here  in  the  Treasury  Department  for  half 
a  generation  or  more.'  One  of  them  said, '  Then  you  wish  me  to  go  to  the 
Secretary,  do  you  V  "  The  Comptroller  said, "  I  have  no  instructions  to 
give.'7  He  then  said  to  me,  "1  have  heard  no  more  about  it.  I  have 
not  disturbed  you.  Such  charges  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  the  other. 
You  go  back  to  your  desk;  you  will  not  be  disturbed  while  I  am  here." 
That  was  in  the  first  Cleveland  Administration.  After  I  was  out,  the 
efforts  made  to  get  me  out  at  that  time  redounded  to  the  benefit  of 
those  who  tried  to  get  me  out.  I  have  made  no  effort  for  reinstatement, 
for  the  reason  that  the  same  parties  that  had  it  in  their  power  to  get 
me  out  were  until  very  recently  still  in,  and  some  of  them  are  yet  in. 
I,  however,  believe  in  the  civil-service  law. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  are  you  on  the 
eligible  list  for  reappointment;  that  is,  are  you  an  ex-soldier f 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  was  a  contract  nurse  and  was  honorably  discharged 
from  that  service,  but  I  believe  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  not  be  on  the  eligible  list! 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  only  a  discharge  as  a  contract  nurse,  I 
believe  yon  saidf 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  whose  Department  were  you  when  you  were 
discharged! 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Senator  Chili  on.  Who  discharged  you?  Who  actually  gave  you 
the  order  of  discharge! 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  Car- 
lisle. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  about  the 
reasons  for  your  discharge! 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  reasons,  and  he  said 
it  was  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  ask  the  party  who  was  your  immediate 
superior — the  man  who  discharged  you — what  the  reasons  were  for  youi 
discharge! 

Mr.  Robinson.  A  few  days  before  I  was  discharged  he  took  his  leave 
and  was  gone  several  weeks.    I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

Senator  Chilton.  Then  the  only  one  of  your  superiors  with  whom 
you  conversed  about  your  discharge  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 
TESTTMOmr  OF  WILLIAM  W.  HILL. 

WILLIAM  W.  HILL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  yon  have  to  saj 
in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  charge  is  principally  directed  at  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  there  was  an  apparem 
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collusion  between  the  Commission  and  the  Post-Office  Department, 
whereby  they  permitted  certain  violations  of  tbe  civil-service  law. 

The  Chairman.  To  begin  with,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  state  the 
position  you  occupy,  if  you  now  occupy  any  position,  or  what  position 
you  have  occupied  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  do  so.  I  entered  the  service  in  1889  in  the  Wash- 
ington City  post-office,  and  I  remained  therein  until  1891,  when  I  was 
transferred  by  recommendation  of  the  city  postmaster,  Mr.  Sherwood, 
to  the  Post-Office  Department,  at  $900. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  occupy  that  position  nowf 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  I  am  out  of  the  service.  I  remained  in  the  Post- 
Ofiice  Department  until  about  September,  1893.  I  was  then  promoted 
to  $1,000  and  within  a  few  days  thereafter  I  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  free-delivery  division,  a 
place  beyond  the  classified  rules. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date  was  that  promotion  made! 

Mr.  Hill.  That  promotion  was  made  on  the  15th  of  September,  1893. 
I  have  no  ax  to  grind.  I  do  not  seek  any  reinstatement  whatever.  I 
was  promoted  simply  because  I  was  estimated  to  be  the  best  clerk  in 
the  free-delivery  division  and  partly  because  I  was  a  lawyer,  and  it 
was  the  intention  for  me  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  claims  of 
letter  carriers  for  overtime  services,  and  I  was  afterwards  com  mis 
sioned  on  that  account  as  a  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims.  One  of  the  clerks  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, a  very  intelligent  mathematician  from  the  Boston  post-office,  was 
detailed  to  go  around  the  country  with  me  and  investigate  such  claims. 
1  was,  subsequent  to  January  5  or  6,  nearly  always  away  from  the 
Post-Office  Department.  I  was  in  every  city  of  size  and  consequence 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  continuously  almost  in  pursuance  of 
these  investigations. 

Things  went  along  as  usual  in  the  Department,  so  far  as  I  knew.  I 
came  back  occasionally.  When,  about  October,  1893,  or  somewhat  sub- 
sequently, they  began  to  appoint  an  irregular  and  unauthorized  lot  of 
employees  called  spies,  or  agents,  as  the  Department  denominated 
tbem,  to  go  about  in  the  country  as  post-office  inspectors  and  investi- 
gate the  service  and  report  to  the  Department,  their  employment 
was  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  overtime  in  like  degree  as 
had  been  made  by  the  letter  carriers  continued  to  be  made,  which  was 
another  very  false  assumption,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter.  Anyway, 
this  force  of  unlawful  employees  was  gradually  extended  and  increased 
from  4  originally  up  to  59 — nearly  one-seventh  of  the  entire  remaining 
force  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Now,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Proc- 
ter, disclaimed  to  me  about  September  23, 1895,  any  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  the  unlawful  employment  of  these  secret  agents.  However, 
it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Machen,  the  Superintendent  of  Free  Delivery,  in 
a  so-called  investigation  that  was  had  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Post-Office  Committee  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  consulted  about  the  employment  of  these  men  and  gave 
Ins  assent  to  their  employment.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Eoosevelt  ever 
said  anything  of  the  kind  to  Mr.  Machen,  but  if  he  did,  of  course  the 
committee  can  form  its  own  opinion  as  to  whether  he  transcended  his 
authority  or  not  in  giving  such  permission.  I  simply  st^te  that  just 
to  show  the  variance  between  Mr.  Procter's  statement  to  me  in  a  letter, 
which  I  will  submit  to  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Machen's  statement  as 
to  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  authorized  him  to  do. 
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Senator  Lodge.  When  were  the  inspectors  you  speak  of  first 
appointed  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  They  began  to  be  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1894.  I  believe 
I  said  awhile  ago  the  fall  of  1893;  but  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1894 — about 
October.  They  commenced  with  a  force  of  3,  which  was  increased  right 
along  np  to  59.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  Com- 
mission had  full  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  this  force  and  full  cog- 
nizance that  there  was  no  law,  either  direct  of  implied,  which  in  any 
way  authorized  the  employment  of  these  men.  If  the  committee  wii] 
allow  me 

Senator  Chilton.  That  is  argumentative.  Try  not  to  be  so  argu- 
mentative.   We  want  testimony,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  the  committee  will  allow  me 
I  wish  to  indicate  the  character  of  these  men,  their  ages,  etc 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  that  point,  but 
confine  yourself  to  facts  coming  within  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  these  things  came  within  my  knowledge.  I 
knew  these  men  personally.  They  were  men  who  did  not  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  pothouse  politicians.  They  were  in  many  cases  mere  boys. 
In  two  instances  at  least  they  were  men  who  had  been  charged  with 
embezzlement.  Two  of  them  were  brothers  of  the  present  superin- 
tendent of  the  free-delivery  system,  Mr.  Machen,  one  of  those  being 
a  man  who  was  suffering  under  the  charge  of  embezzlement  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  just  previously  to  his  appointment.  Another  man  was  one  who 
had  been  discharged  from  the  Washington  City  letter-carrier  force 
because  he  was  charged  with  embezzling  some  of  the  trust  funds  of 
the  Letter-Carriers'  Association  here  in  Washington.  I  believe  that 
fact  was  known  when  he  was  appointed,  and  the  fact  of  Mr.  Machen's 
brother's  disqualification  was  well  known,  of  course. 

These  men  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $4  a  day  and  their  expenses  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  incidental  fund  of  the  free-delivery  system,  which 
was  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  letter  boxes  and  such  mat- 
ters as  pertain  to  that  service  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  It  was 
utterly  deflected  from  its  proper  source. 

Upon  the  1st  of  July,  1895,  without  any  solicitation  whatever  from 
these  men  who  were  so  employed,  their  pay  was  raised  to  $5  a  day. 
The  pay  of  one  of  them  was  at  first  $6  a  day,  and  he  was  designated 
the  chief.  His  pay  was  raised  some  time  afterwards  to  $8  a  day. 
Here  is  a  tabulation  which  shows  his  rate  of  pay  from  July  to  October, 
1895.  It  shows  that  in  the  month  of  October  his  average  daily  pay 
was  $17.75  per  day.  There  is  a  tabulated  statement  [exhibiting!,  and 
tbe  records  of  the  Department  will  show  its  correctness. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  was  his  name! 

Mr.  Hill.  William  M.  Bellmann.  This  man  Bellmann  was  brought 
from  Toledo;  he  was  placed  in  the  Department j  he  was  given  a  desk 
there  in  the  free-delivery  division;  the  clerks  m  that  division  were 
made  subject  to  him;  they  were  required  to  obey  him;  a  typewriter 
was  detailed  for  his  special  use,  and  he  drew  his  pay  and  expenses 
when  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington,  Sundays  included,  and  he, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  rest  of  these  agents,  were  allowed  twenty  days' 
vacation  a  year,  without  any  law  whatever  for  it,  it  being  a  per  diem 
employment. 

The  employment  of  these  agents  progressed  in  that  way  and  at  that 
increased  rate  to  July  1,  1895.  At  the  beginning  of  their  employment 
the  Sixth  Auditor  made  violent  objection  to  the  passing  of  the  accounts 
pertaining  to  the  pay  and  expenses  of  these  men. 
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Senator  Chilton.  Give  the  name  of  the  Sixth  Auditor. 

Mr.  Hill.  Sixth  Auditor  Howard.  I  never  knew  how  Mr.  Howard 
became  reconciled  to  these  accounts,  but  I  do  know  that  he  was  suc- 
cessively patronized  by  being  allowed  to  nominate  in  the  succeeding 
quarters,  commencing  with  his  first  objection,  one  of  these  agents  at 
the  beginning  of  each  quarter  thereafter,  who  was  appointed.  I  say  I 
do  not  attach  any  significance  much  to  that. 

Now,  as  to  the  employment  of  these  agents,  gentlemen,  I  happen  to 
know,  from  personal  observation,  that  in  the  Congressional  campaign 
in  New  York  City,  in  the  fall  of  1894,  six  of  these  men  were  detailed — 
simply  detailed — to  do  campaign  work,  in  seeking  to  influence  the  vote 
of  the  carriers  there,  in  the  Fourteenth  Congressional  district. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  wish  you  would  give  their  names,  please. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  recollect  at  present.  I  have  not  the  names  with 
me.  I  can  ascertain  and  furnish  the  committee  with  the  names  here- 
after, if  desired. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  were  detailed  to  go  there  and  work  in 
the  campaign? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  to  go  there.  It  was  supposed  that  there  were  a 
great  number  of  carriers  located  in  the  Fourteenth  Congressional  district 
of  New  York  City,  and  that  those  carriers  could  be  in  a  greater  degree 
influenced  by  these  men  than  any  other  class  of  men,  because  the  car- 
riers all  over  the  country  were  in  mortal  terror  of  these  men,  as  they 
had  a  right  to  be.  They  were  followed-  from  pillar  to  post,  and  from 
every  point  on  their  districts;  and  every  delinquency,  whether  it  was 
purposely  a  delinquency  or  not,  was  strictly  reported  and  became  a 
part  of  the  record  of  that  man  in  the  Post-Office  Department.  The 
best  carrier  on  earth  had  presently  a  record  piled  up  against  him  there 
which  was  sufficient  to  dismiss  him  on  short  notice,  or  when  they  got 
ready  to  do  it. 

In  the  appointment  of  these  men  I  desire  to  say  that  General  Jones, 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  evaded  signing  the  appoint- 
ments, and  delegated  the  whole  duty  of  such  appointments  to  Mr. 
Lamar,  his  private  secretary.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  would  be 
able  to  find  a  single  appointment  that  was  made  above  Mr.  Jones's 
signature.  I  have  a  sample  of  one  of  the  appointments  here,  dated 
June  26,  1895: 

Postmaster,  Springfield^  III.: 

Mr.  John  Underwood  has  this  aay  been  appointed  a  secret  agent  for 
this  Department,  from  July  1, 1895,  to  June  30, 1896.  He  will  be  paid 
through  your  office  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day  for  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  days  in  the  year.  When  on  duty  away  from  headquarters  his 
actual  expenses  will  be  paid. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Lamab, 

Acting  First  Assistant  Postmaster- General. 

Xone  of  these  were  ever  signed,  so  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  either 
by  the  First  Assistant  or  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  Mr.  Lamar  was  the  private  secretary  of 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- General! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  He  was  the  chief  clerk! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  chief  clerk.  I  believe  that  was  his 
title  at  the  first  assistant's  office,  and  he  acted  ordinarily  in  Mr.  Jones's 
place  when  he  was  away. 
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I  have  the  reports  of  the  First' Assistant  Postmaster-General  in 
which  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  employment  of  these  men  is 
predicated  upon  the  discontinuance  of  overtime,  or  the  obviation  of 
overtime,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  comes  within  the  purview  of  this 
inquiry.    It  was  not  so,  however,  whether  it  was  made  or  not. 

There  is  in  the  same  report  an  animadversion  upon  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
administration  for  not  stopping  the  overtime,  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  overtime  had  absolutely  and  practically  ceased  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Wanamaker's  administration  and  by  Mr.  Wanamaker's  order.  The 
pretense  was  simply  laid  hold  of  for  the  employment  of  these  men  that 
that  overtime  was  continuing  in  the  same  ratio,  whereas,  from  my  ]>osi- 
tion  as  commissioner  of  the  court  and  directly  engaged  in  the  settle- 
ment of  those  claims,  I  know  it  had  practically  discontinued  after  the 
30th  of  April,  1893. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  employment  of  tnese  spies,  their 
expenses  and  salaries  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $82,000. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  practice  been  discontinued,  or  are  they 
now  employed! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  now  employed.  They  sought  to 
have  that  matter  indorsed  by  the  Fifty- fourth  Congress,  but  Congress, 
in  the  proceedings  upon  the  Post-Office  appropriation  bill,  in  March, 
1806,  very  distinctly  ended  up  the  whole  matter.  They  continued  it,  how- 
ever, until  the  1st  of  July  of  last  year,  when  it  was  denounced  in  Con- 
gress as  an  unauthorized  employment  of  these  men.  The  committee, 
of  course,  did  not  hear  us  to  any  extent  and  were  not  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  but  we  made  plain  to  individual  Members  of  the  House  the 
character  of  these  men,  their  employment,  etc.,  and  the  Senate  inter- 
posed a  restrictive  clause  in  the  Post-Office  appropriation  bill  expressly 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  such  men.  The  amount  of  the  incidental 
appropriation  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress  (the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress) was  $14,000,  as  against  about  $225,000, 1  think,  for  the  preceding 
necessary  alleged  incidental  expense  account  for  the  free-delivery 
system.    There  was  that  difference. 

We  come  next  to  the  matter  of  the  Philadelphia  post-office,  which, 
I  think,  is  the  fairest  sample  of  these  alleged  violations  of  the  civil- 
service  law  particularly.  The  Philadelphia  office  had  been  making 
constant  applications  for  an  increase  of  the  carrier  force,  and  several 
inspectors  had  made  reports.  I  had  been  sent  over  there  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  made  a  report  'recommending  an  increase.  The  service 
there  was  obviously  insufficient  for  the  territory  embraced  in  the  free- 
delivery  limits.  But  the  Department  did  not  seem  disposed  to  grant 
the  increase  at  all.  However,  all  at  once,  without  any  other  reasons, 
they  did  grant  an  increase  on  the  15th  of  October,  or  about  then,  of  80 
carriers. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  what  year! 

Mr.  Hill.  In  1894.  In  a  few  months  after  that  they  considered  that 
that  increase  had  been  abnormal.  In  the  meantime  these  agents  had 
been  there.  Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  agents'  investiga- 
tions in  Philadelphia  did  not  develop  anything  showing  whereby  this 
increased  force  was  not  justified,  but  it  was  simply  a  pretext  to  increase 
the  force  and  then  afford  an  opportunity  to  decrease  it  so  as  to  get  cer- 
tain men  out  of  that  carrier  force.    That  was  the  object  of  the  increase. 

Therefore,  in  a  few  months  thereafter,  there  were  78  carriers  taken 
from  the  force  at  $1,000  and  22  at  $800,  and  in  the  reduction,  not  the 
men  who  were  put  in  as  additional  force  a  month  or  two  were  taken 
away  from  it,  but  old  men,  old  soldiers,  and  almost  universally  Bepub- 
licans.    That  was  probably  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Civil  Service 
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Commission,  though  I  do  not  allege  that  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
knew  anything  about  the  composition  of  the  force  there  and  how  this 
reduction  was  effected.  I  know  that  the  rule  of  the  Department  was 
at  that  time,  and  probably  still  is,  that  when  a  reduction  of  force  is 
decided  upon  the  postmaster  is  allowed  to  recommend  either  for  removal 
or  to  be  put  upon  the  substitute  list,  which  is  a  list  of  men  who  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  year  for  their  incidental  expenses,  which  is  a  nomi- 
nal salary  to  designate  them  as  United  States  officers.  They  give  bond 
the  same  as  a  letter  carrier.  Very  recently,  upon  application  of  some 
of  the  gentlemen  in  Congress  from  Philadelphia,  some  have  been  rein- 
stated, and. the  superintendent,  I  understand,  admits  that  he  made  a 
great  mistake  in  the  character  of  the  removals. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  added  80  men 
and  then  shortly  afterwards  removed  100! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  they  added  80  in  October,  1894 — I  think  that  is 
the  correct  date — and  very  shortly  after  that  they  removed  78  at  $1,000 
and  22  at  $800.    They  did  not  remove  any  $600  carriers. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  removed  100,  you  say  t 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  they  reduced  the  force,  making  the  net 
reduction  of  the  force  20  from  what  it  was  originally. 

Senator  Lodge.  After  having  increased  the  force  80! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  and  the  net  reduction  in- all  was  20. 

About  that  time  it  began  to  be  a  very  serious  matter  how  there  was 
to  be  a  fund  sufficiently  maintained  for  the  payment  of  these  spies.  In 
this  reduction  it  was  deemed  that  the  $1,000  men  and  the  $800  men 
were  much  less  capable  than  the  $600  men,  and  therefore  none  of  the 
$600  men  were  removed,  but  the  removals  were  made  in  regard  to  those 
in  the  upper  and  higher  grades,  who  had  all  the  experience  attaching 
to  their  position.  Necessarily  they  had  to  be  there  three  years  to  attain 
to  the  $1,000  grade. 

Now,  we  come  down  to  October,  1895,  and,  as  a  preface  to  that,  I  want 
to  tell  the  committee  how  these  men  were  paid.  The  postmasters  at 
that  time  were  ordered  to  send  their  money  to  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, in  currency,  addressed  individually  to  these  spies,  care  of  the 
Post-Office  Department,  by  express.  As  soon  as  the  money  was  received 
the  envelopes  were  instantly  opened,  a  portion  of  the  money  taken  from 
the  envelopes  by  this  man  Bellmann,  sent  to  the  Ohio  National  Bank,  and 
de;>osited  there  to  the  credit  of  this  man  Bellmann. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  is  that?    Let  us  have  that  statement  again. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  say  that  the  money — the  salaries  of  these  post  office  spies 
or  agents,  or  whatever  they  may  be  designated — was  transmitted  to 
the  Post-Office  Department  by  the  postmasters,  pursuant  to  instruc- 
tions, in  currency,  in  envelopes,  by  express,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
currency  at  the  Department  it  was  opened  by  Mr.  Bellmann,  this  chief 
spy,  the  money  abstracted  from  the  envelopes,  and  a  portion  nt  least  of 
the  money  was  sent  by  Wallace  McGregor,  the  page  or  messenger  in 
the  room  there,  and  deposited  to  Mr.  Bellmann's  credit  in  the  Ohio 
National  Bank. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  this  city! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  seen  by  employees.  1  was  not  in  the 
Department  at  the  time.  1  was  in  the  service,  but  not  in  the  Depart- 
ment. But  the  envelopes  were  all  there;  the  room  was  scattered  with 
them;  it  was  full  of  them;  and  the  causes  of  the  dismissal  of  some  of 
the  other  clerks  that  I  will  speak  of  in  a  few  minutes  was  due  to  the 
very  fact  that  they  informed  me  of  this  proceeding  when  I  came  back 
to  Washington,  to  the  Department. 

Just  at  that  time  the  Ohio  campaign  was  in  full  swing,  and  they 
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apparently  did  not  desire  to  make  any  secret  of  the  affair  that  they 
intended  to  assess  these  men  for  political  purposes,  and,  in  order,  I 
presume,  that  they  could  assess  them  more  if  they  were  receiving  $5  a 
a  day,  they  raised  their  pay  from  $4  to  $5  in  July  preceding  the 
campaign. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that!    Please  repeat  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  say  they  apparently  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  in 
the  fact  of  assessing  these  men  for  political  campaign  purposes,  and  it  is 
my  conviction  that  they  raised  their  pay  in  July  preceding  to  $5  a  day  in 
order  to  furnish  more  latitude  for  such  assessments.  The  man  at  $5  a  day 
could  pay  more  than  the  man  at  $4.  So,  therefore,  they  did  assess 
these  men.  But  there  seemed  to  be  some  misunderstanding  among  the 
men  assessed  as  to  the  amount  of  the  assessment.  Therefore  there 
came  a  letter  of  protest  from  one  of  the  men.  This  letter  indicates  a 
previous  letter  of  protest  or  previous  neglect  to  contribute  or  comply 
as  promptly  with  the  assessment  as  they  thought  he  should  do. 

The  Chairman.  Bead  the  letter.    Let  us  see  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  letter  is  from  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Gardenhier,  who  was  a 
prot£g6  of  the  Sixth  Auditor,  Mr.  Howard. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  read  the  letter,  please. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Bell  maun,  and  is  as  follows: 

Monmouth,  III.,  October  51, 1895. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  of  the  28th  instant,  stating  that  money 
had  been  forwarded,  came  duly  to  hand.  To-day  I  received  the  pack- 
age and  money.  I  regret  that  you  saw  lit  to  mildly  reprimand  me  for 
my  action  in  regard  to  the  money,  as  I  was  intending  to  carry  oat  your 
orders  to  the  letter.  Before  1  knew  I  was  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  Ohio  campaign  fund  I  had  made  an  investment  at  home,  which 
required  all  my  spare  money.  This,  together  with  its  being  held,  made 
my  funds  run  low. 

I  note  what  you  say  in  your  letter  of  October  23,*and  will  hereafter 
in  all  cases  forward  receipts  to  you  for  my  salary  the  same  as  done 
to-day. 

I  send  you  note  from  Mr.  Grieser,  which  explains  itself;  also  final 
report  for  the  Monmouth  office.    I  will  proceed  to  Aurora. 
Kespectfully, 

Joe  M.  Gabdxhhdce. 
W.  M.  Bellman,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Upon  that  letter  I  desire  to  say,  what  is  within  my  actual  knowledge, 
that  when  I  was  in  Chicago  just  previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  secret  agents,  who  were  then  massed  in  that  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  them  all  understand  about  this  assessment, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  misunderstanding. 

Senator  Lodge.    This  was  in  1894  f 

Mr.  Hill.  1895. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  time  in  1895? 

Mr.  Hill.  October  31. 

The  Chairman.  These  agents  were  massed  in  the  city  of  Ohicago  at 
that  time! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  been  previous  to  this  date. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed.    State  what  occurred. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  had  a  meeting.  Mr.  Machen,  the  superintendent, 
came  out  to  Chicago  and  they  had  a  meeting,  and  some  of  the  men 
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were  unaccountably  absent  from  the  meeting,  and  did  not  afterwards 
gain  sufficient  knowledge  or  get  information  as  to  how  these  assess- 
ments were  to  be  made,  or  in  what  amount,  etc.  Therefore  this  letter 
is  from  one  of  those  who  was  absent.  I  know  he  was  absent  at  the 
tune  and  did  not  understand  about  it,  and  therefore  he  discloses  the 
whole  matter  by  his  protest,  simply  because  he  did  not  know  what  the 
plan  was.    He  was  not  in  it. 

There  were  two  others  who  unfortunately  were  drunk  at  the  time  and 
were  not  there,  but  they  were  informed.  These  men  were  arrested  in 
all  portions  of  the  country,  in  disorderly  houses.  I  was  frequently  in 
the  same  cities  with  them,  and  I  heard  it;  I  saw  it  in  papers,  etc. 
They  represented  themselves  as  post-office  inspectors.  They  associated 
with  a  very  low  order  of  people,  and  were  arrested  for  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  for  other  reasons. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  you  still  in  the  postal  service  f 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  mean  at  this  time! 

Senator  Lodge.  I  desire  to  know  if  the  witness  was  in  the  Post- 
Office -Department  at  that  time — the  time  to  which  he  refers  f 

Mr.  Procter.  He  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Hell.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  also  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Claims;  the  Department  of  Justice. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Department  shortly  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Gardenhier,  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  clerk  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Boston  office  and  who  traveled  with  me  frequently 
before  that,  told  me  about  this  letter.  Mr.  Machen  was  not  there.  He 
told  me  about  the  abstraction  of  money  from  envelopes  and  all  these 
other  irregular  matters  that  were  going  on  there,  and  as  a  plain  matter 
of  duty  I  went  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  and  told  him. 
1  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  I  carried  any  information  to  him,  but  I 
did  what  I  thought  it  was  my  duty — to  inform  him,  as  I  thought,  of  the 
matter. 

Senator  Lodge.  Just  here,  as  to  the  money  which  was  sent  in  the 
envelopes  to  Mr.  Bellman,  and  of  which  he  took  a  portion  and  pat  it  in 
the  Ohio  National  Bank,  are  we  to  understand  that  it  was  for  these 
political  assessments! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  not  let  into  any  such  matters  as  that.  I  tvas  not  in 
the  confidence  either  of  Mr.  Bellman  or  of  Mr.  Machen  after  a  certain 
time.  I  never  was  in  Mr.  Bellman's  confidence.  I  was  in  Mr.  Machen's 
confidence  for  a  certain  time,  but  he  got  this  man  Bellman  in  there  and 
represented  him  to  the  people  who  came  there — Representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  other  wise — as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  division.  He 
simply  usurped  my  place  in  my  absence,  although  I  held  the  office.  But 
I  never  was,  on  that  account,  in  confidence  with  bim.  \ 

Senator  Lodge.  You  do  not  know  what  the  money  that  was  taken 
out  and  deposited  in  the  Ohio  National  Bank  was  forf 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  a  portion  of  it  was  taken  out,  and 
I  heard  afterwards — I  was  told  when  I  came  back,  both  by  Mr.  Beight, 
one  of  the  men  who  was  removed  at  the  same  time,  and  Mr.  Sullivan, 
to  whom  I  have  referred  heretofore — that  this  money  was  sent  up  there 
daily  to  the  bank  and  deposited  to  Mr.  Bellman's  credit  by  this  messenger. 

Senator  Chilton.  Give  the  initials  of  Sullivan  and  the  other  man, 

Mr.  Hill.  William  A.  Sullivan. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  is  the  other  man's  name? 

Mr.  Hill.  Samuel  Beight. 

Prior  to  that  time  these  communications  from  the  agents  had  been 
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addressed  to  one  of  the  young  lady  stenographers;  in  fact,  the  ste- 
nographer specially  detailed  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent.  They 
were  addressed  to  her  altogether.    They  were  not  addressed  officially. 

Senator  Chilton.  To  what  communications  do  you  refer— communi- 
cations from  these  people  f 

Mr.  Hill.  These  official  communications  from  the  agents  had,  pre- 
vious to  this  money  transaction,  been  addressed  to  one  of  the  young 
lady  stenographers  in  the  free-delivery  division  and  opened  by  her. 
The  purpose  of  that  was  to  conceal  the  character  of  the  communica- 
tions. They  did  not  want  anybody  to  know  that  they  were  from  the 
agents  at  all,  because  they  thought  it  would  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  agents  even  to  have  it  known  that  they  were  in  existence.  They 
were  trying  to  keep  the  whole  matter  secret. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  mean  that  these  communications  were 
opened  by  Bellman  or  that  the  communications  addressed  to  Bellman 
were  opened  by  him?    I  do  not  catch  that  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  confuse  the  two  parties.  When  a  postmaster  was 
instructed  to  send  the  actual  currency  to  the  Department 

Senator  Chilton.  It  was  taken  to  Bellman  himself  f 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  addressed  to  the  agent. 

Senator  Chilton.  To  the  agent  t 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  and  without  reference  to  whose  name  was  on  the 
envelope,  Mr.  Bellman  simply  opened  it. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  see.    I  want  to  get  that  point  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  not  by  mail,  however;  it  was  by  express.  Pre- 
viously they  had  been  sent  by  mail.  The  reports  had  been  sent  by 
mail,  addressed  to  this  young  lady,  and  she  herself,  by  the  way,  had  one 
of  the  agents  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  name  of  the  young  lady. 

Mr.  Hill.  Miss  Anna  S.  Leibhardt. 

Now,  if  the  gentlemen  have  no  further  questions,  I  will  proceed.  I 
went  to  General  Jones  and  told  him  about  these  things;  and  also  told 
him  from,  what  I  could  see,  that  Mr.  Bellman,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Machen,  was  simply  bringing  his  administration  into  disrepute;  that  I 
was  gratified  at  my  advancement  under  him  to  the  position  I  had,  and 
that  I  thought  from  what  I  had  heard  throughout  the  country,  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  and  postmasters,  etc.,  that  if  there  was  not  an  end  to 
the  spy  system  and  the  abuses  incident  to  it,  and  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment and  assumption  of  Mr.  Bellman,  his  administration  would  be 
seriously  impaired  and  compromised  in  Congress  and  everywhere  else. 
Instead  of  being  at  all  thankful  for  that,  Mr.  Jones  cautioned  me  to  keep 
my  mouth  shut.  I  presume  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  me  to 
have  done  so. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  me  the  source  of  my  information  concerning  these 
things.  I  showed  him  the  autograph  letter  from  Mr.  Oardenhier.  He 
said  he  did  not  think  so  much  of  that,  because  he  supposed  Mr.  Machen 
was  anxious  to  help  his  friend  Mr.  Campbell  out  in  the  Ohio  cam- 
paign. He  said  that  was  natural  enough,  though  there  was  a  better 
way  to  do  these  things,  he  thought.  But  still  he  took  no  action  about 
it,  so  far  as  I  knew,  except  that  he  called  up  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  man  who 
bad  told  me  about  it,  and  said  at  first  he  would  certainly  remove  him. 
[  said,  "  If  Mr.  Sullivan  goes  out  of  here  for  the  offense  of  informing 
me,  his  superior  officer,  of  an  iniquity  in  this  division,  I  go  at  the  same 
time.  I  stand  upon  that  issue  squarely."  In  lieu  of  dismissal,  he  trans- 
ferred Mr.  Sullivan  to  the  Dead -Letter  Office,  which  was  punishment 
in  itself— a  very  great  one — in  the  Post-Office  Department. 
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Now,  they  began  to  be  warmed  up,  etc.,  and  I  found  that  Mr.  Beight, 
who  was  a  Republican  clerk,  an  old  soldier,  in  the  same  division,  the  best 
clerk  in  it  (here  is  a  sample  of  his  handwriting  in  the  tabulation ;  he  had 
charge  of  all  the  nuances  and  the  tabulations  pertaining  to  the  division, 
of  which  there  was  a  very  large  amount),  was  going  to  make  a  disclo- 
sure of  this  thing  if  I  did  not.  I  got  no  encouragement.  I  got  rebuff 
from  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- General,  and  was  as  much  as  told 
that  I  had  transcended  my  authority.  Then  I  decided  that  somebody 
onght  to  know  this  thing;  that  Gougress  ought  to  kuow  it;  and  in 
company  with  Mr.  Beight  I  went  to  see  a  Representative  in  Congress 
and  disclosed  the  whole  matter  to  him. 

From  the  time  that  I  informed  Mr.  Jones  of  this  transaction  and  my 
knowledge  of  these  political  assessments  there  was  another  species  of 
spies.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  post-office  inspectors,  or 
whether  or  not  they  were  created  for  that  purpose,  but  they  were  another 
species  of  spies  and  stood  in  front  of  my  house  on  F  street,  in  front  of 
Mr.  Sullivan's  boarding  house,  and  in  front  of  Mr.  Beight's  house. 
They  were  paid  by  the  Department  for  that  purpose,  and  did  nothing 
else  but  watch  us,  day  and  night.  They  reported  every  movement,  no 
matter  how  minute — my  movements  especially,  in  New  York  Gity  and 
everywhere  else. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  names  of  those  spies. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know  them.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were.  I 
simply  saw  them,  one  or  two  of  them,  in  the  last  interview  I  had  with 
Mr.  Jones. 

I  still  continued  to  be 

Senator  Chilton.  In  the  final  interview  with  Mr.  Jones  you  saw 
one  or  two  of  those  spies  who  had  watched  your  house! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them  afterwards.  I  recognized  them  as 
the  same  men  I  had  seen  hanging  on  my  heels  in  New  York  Gity,  on 
the  cars,  and  everywhere  else. 

Senator  Chilton.  Where  did  you  see  them! 

Mr.  Hill.  In  General  Jones's  office. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  desire  to  get  some  direct  testimony  about  this 
matter,  if  we  can.  Do  you  know  that  these  men  were  employed  in  the 
Post-Office  Department! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were,  or  where  they  came  from. 
It  may  have  been  that  they  were  some  of  the  men  who  were  on  the  spy 
roll.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  simply  recognized  them,  at  least  in 
two  instances,  in  Mr.  Jones's  office,  when  I  was  removed  or  when  I  was 
told  of  my  removal,  as  being  the  same  men  I  had  seen  both  in  New 
York  and  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  my  heels;  and  similar  spies 
were  detailed  to  follow  the  movements  of  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Beight. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  spies  who  followed 
Mr.  Sullivan  aud  Mr.  Beight! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Now,  as  I  started  to  say,  I  still  continued  as  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  as  special  attorney  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  offices  were  additional  to  that  of  assistant  superintendent  of 
free  delivery.  That  created  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  and  jealousy 
among  certain  people,  because  they  thought  I  was  getting  an  enormous 
salary,  whereas  as  commissioner  I  got  nothing  but  the  empty  title  of 
the  place,  and  as  special  attorney  I  got  $5  a  day  from  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  held  the  two  offices  for  one  year  simultaneously,  that  is, 
the  special  attorneyship  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  assist- 
ant superintendency  of  the  free  delivery  division,  and  I  continued  in 
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the  Department  of  Justice  from  the  7th  of  December,  after  I  was 
removed  as  assistant  superintendent,  until  the  11th  of  January  follow- 
ing, at  which  time  I  was  requested  to  resign  there  also. 

When  I  returned  to  Brooklyn,  after  my  removal  from  the  assistant 
superintendency,  I  corresponded  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  called  their  attention  to  the  violations  of  law  in  respect  to  the.se 
political  assessments,  and  here  is  the  correspondence,  three  of  the 
letters  being  signed  by  Mr.  Procter  and  the  other  by  the  secretary,  in 
which  they  invite  whatever  proof  we  can  furnish  as  to  those  violations, 
etc.,  and  disclaim  jurisdiction  as  to  the  unauthorized  employment  of 
anybody,  which  Mr.  Machen,  the  superintendent,  says  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  his  time  permitted  them  to  do,  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Here  is  what  I  think  is  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  which  Mr.  Sullivan 
filed;  at  least,  if  it  is  not  an  exact  copy  of  the  one  he  filed,  it  is  not  a 
complete  statement.  It  is  rather  a  moderate  statement  of  the  case, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  affidavit.  If  not,  the  Com- 
mission has  the  affidavit. 

District  of  Columbia,  County  of  Washington,  88 : 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  this 
day  comes  William  A.  Sullivan,  a  resident  of  above-named  county  and 
State,  who,  after  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That  for  more  than  two  years  prior  and  up  to  the  7th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  free-delivery  division  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  in  the  city  of  Washington;  that  employed  in  the 
same  office  was  one  William  M.  Bellmann,  who  acted  as  and  was  styled 
"chief  of  the  secret  agents "  of  the  free-delivery  system;  that  from 
personal  knowledge  he  knows  the  said  Bellmann  to  have  levied  and  col- 
lected from  other  employees  of  the  Post-Office  Department  amounts  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  political  campaign  fund,  and  that  he 
(affiant)  has  seen  correspondence  from  a  certain  employee  protesting 
against  such  assessment  for  political  purposes. 

That  he  has  further  seen  the  said  Bellmann  take  money  from  the  sala- 
ries of  subordinates,  which  salaries,  in  the  form  of  currency,  passed 
through  the  said  Bellniann's  hands;  that  he  has  reason  to  believe,  and 
does  firmly  believe,  that  said  amounts  so  abstracted  were  in  the  nature 
of  political  assessments,  especially  as  soon  afterwards  he  saw  a  written 
protest  from  one  of  the  employees  of  the  Department,  directed  to  the 
said  Bellmann,  concerning  said  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  his  salary. 

That  he  was  dismissed  from  his  employment  as  a  clerk  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department  for  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  the  fact  of  such  assessment  for  political  purposes. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this day  of  January,  1896. 


The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  invited 
you  to  furnish  evidence  bearing  on  that  question! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  upon  the  matter  of  political  assessments. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  evidence  given  to  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  my  self  and  Mr.  Procter  or  the  Commissioner  shall 
be  put  in  the  record  f 

Senator  Chilton.  I  think  the  substance  of  the  letters  can  be  stated 
just  as  well. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  would  suggest  that  the  letters  be  read,  if  they  are  not 
very  long. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes :  if  they  are  not  too  long  you  may  read  them. 

Mr.  Hill,  They  go  from  December  23, 1895,  to  February  28, 1896, 
and  are  in  reply  to  my  letters,  which  I  have  not  here.  The  first  one 
reads: 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  23, 1895. 

Sir:  The  Commission  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
18th  instant,  charging  that  secret  agents  of  the  free-delivery  system 
have  been  appointed  without  authority  of  law  and  their  services  util- 
ized for  political  purposes,  and  containing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Joe 
M.  Gardenhier,  addressed  to  W.  M.  Bellman,  both  said  to  be  in  the 
secret  service  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  The  Commission  would 
thank  you  to  furnish  it  with  such  proofs  as  you  may  have  to  substan- 
tiate your  statement  that  political  assessments  were  made  as  charged. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  information  the  Commission  will  decide 
whether  an  investigation  is  necessary  or  not.  Whether  men  are  law 
fully  paid  by  the  Post-Office  Department  is  a  matter  with  which  this 
Commission  has  nothing  to  do. 

Very  respectfully,  John  R.  Pbocteh; 

President. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hill, 

Room  5,  Post-Office  Building,  Brooklyn,  JV.  T. 

Another  letter,  December  28, 1895,  reads: 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  28, 1895. 
Sir:  The  Commission  desires  to  thank  you  for  the  references  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant. 

Before  taking  any  action  in  regard  to  the  matter  the  Commission 
feels  that  it  should  have  some  evidence  of  a  specific  character  to  justify 
it  in  making  an  investigation.  It  should  have  the  affidavits  of  at  least 
two  persons  cognizant  of  the  facts  in  the  case — the  affidavits  of  the  two 
gentlemen  mentioned  in  your  letter,  or  the  affidavit  of  one  of  those  and 
your  own  affidavit,  or  the  affidavits  of  all  three.  A  prima  facie  case 
ought  to  be  established  before  the  Commission  should  proceed  to 
investigate. 

Very  respectfully,  John  B.  Procter, 

President. 

W.  W.  Hill,  Esq., 

Commissioner,  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

A  letter  of  January  6, 1896,  reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  6, 1896. 
Sin:  The  Commission  has  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  in 
regard  to  alleged  political  assessments  in  the  Post-Office  Department, 
and  has  the  matter  under  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  R.  Procter,  President. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hill, 

Room  5,  Brooklyn  Post- Office,  New  York. 

A  letter  of  February  28, 1896,  reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  28, 1896. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  24, 1  am  to  state  that  the 
Commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  furnish  any  further  evidence 
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attainable  respecting  political  assessments  in  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Very  respectfully,  John  T.  Doyle,  Secretary. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hill, 

Post-office  Box  695,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter  calling  for  additional  evidence  we 
had  furnished  the  affidavits  of  myself,  Mr.  Beight,  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  a 
copy  of  the  same  letter  which  I  read  here  awhile  ago,  which  was  absolutely 
all  the  attainable  evidence  that  could  be  produced  except  by  referring 
the  Commission  to  other  clerks  in  the  free-delivery  division  who  had  as 
full  knowledge  of  this  matter  as  we  did,  but  who  were  disinclined  to 
testify  before  the  Commission ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion 
with  the  Commission  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  two  affidavits,  at  least,  in 
which  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  persons  had  heard  portions  of 
conversations  in  which  the  matter  of  assessments  was  referred  to,  and 
where  it  was  stated,  as  between  Machen  and  Bellmann,  Machen  speaking 
to  Bellman  said,  "If  those  men  do  not  come  up  with  the  assessments 
turn  them  out."    That  was  heard  said  in  there. 

Then,  to  clinch  the  whole  matter,  a  copy  of  the  Gardenhier  letter  was 
referred  to  the  Commission  with  the  offer  to  substitute  the  autograph 
letter  whenever  wanted,  but  it  was  not  desired  to  send  the  autograph 
letter,  because  it  would  be,  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  desirable 
to  retain  it.  Sometimes  there  is  an  unfortunate  disappearance  of  the 
files  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  I  was  afraid  it  might  possi- 
bly reach  one  of  the  files  which  disappeared  like  mine  did  some  time 
ago  there. 

Senator  Chilton.  Is  the  letter  which  you  produced  here  some  time 
ago  the  original  letter  f 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  copy.  The  original  letter  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General.    He  has  it. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  was  the  orignal  letter  turned  over  to  himf 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  turned  over  a  few  days  ago  by  Senator  Fairbanks. 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  date.    Senator  Fairbanks  sent  it  to  him. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  have  the  original  letter? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  had  it  previous  to  that  time,  but  thereafter 
Senator  Chandler  had  it.  It  has  made  a  good  many  journeyings.  It 
has  been  around;  and  I  think  Senator  Peffer  had  it  at  one  time. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  have  the  original  letter  at  the  time  you 
corresponded  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Beight  had  it. 

Senator  Chilton.  Hastheoriginailetterever  been  in  your  possession? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir  jl  had  it  for  a  short  time. 

Senator  Chilton.  Where  did  you  get  it! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  picked  it  up  in  the  Department.  It  was  not  an  official 
letter. 

Senator  Chilton.  Where  did  you  pick  it  up,  on  the  floor  or  from  the 
basket  f 

Mr.  Hill.  From  the  wastebasket.  No;  I  did  not  pick  it  up.  It 
was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  given  to  me  directly  by  him.  He 
picked  it  up  out  of  the  wastebasket.  I  think  it  was  out  of  the  waste- 
basket;  at  least,  on  the  floor  among  waste  paper. 

I  am  not  informed  specifically  what  decision  the  Commission  arrived 
at  in  respect  to  these  assessments,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  if  this  com- 
mittee will  proceed  from  the  point  I  leave  off1,  it  will  find  that  the  Com- 
mission actually  made  a  report  incriminating  both  Mr.  Bellman  and 
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Mr.Machen,  and  recommended  to  tbe  Attorney-General  their  prosecu- 
tion, and  that  the  prosecution  was  effectually  squelched  in  the  office  of 
the  Attorney-General  thereafter. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Civil  Service  Commission  made  such  a 
report! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  believe  so.    I  was  so  informed. 

Senator  Lodge.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  of  your  own 
removal! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Jones  called  me  up  and  asked  me  if  I  thought 
that  I  had  acted  honorably  toward  the  Postmaster-General,  and  had 
made  a  sufficient  and  grateful  return  of  his  kindness  in  singling  me  out 
for  distinction  in  the  Department.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  my  higher 
duty  was  to  the  people;  that  it  was  true  I  appreciated  my  elevation  to 
that  position,  and  also  the  incidental  pay  and  the  honor  of  representing 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I  had  conscientiously  represented  the 
Government,  and  he  knew  it. 

I  have  a  letter,  which  the  committee  can  see  hereafter,  highly  eulo- 
gistic of  my  findings  and  rulings  in  the  matter  of  these  claims.  I  said 
to  him  that  so  far  as  any  personal  gratitude  was  concerned,  my  personal 
gratitude  would  not  be  due  to  Mr.  Wilson;  that  he  had  only  recently 
come  in.  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Wilson.  "If  any  gratitude  is  due  from 
me  to  anybody  else,  it  is  either  to  you  or  Mr.  Bissell.  It  is  primarily 
to  Mr.  Bissell,  because  Mr.  Bissell  singled  me  out — appointed  me — simply 
through  a  report  he  received  from  the  oldest  clerk  in  the  division,  who 
did  not  want  the  place,  that  I  was  the  best  clerk  in  the  division,  and  I 
was  appointed  solely  upon  those  grounds."  I  did  not  enter  the  Depart- 
ment and  was  not  in  the  line  of  promotion  from  anybody's  favor,  but  I 
came  in  through  the  competitive  examination  from  the  city  post-office, 
and  I  was  under  obligation  to  nobody,  and  that  if  he  thought  it  was 
inconsistent  for  me  to  remain  in  the  Department  after  having  made 
these  disclosures  to  a  Republican  Congressman,  I  was  perfectly  willing 
to  resign.  He  said,  "I  will  not  permit  you  to  resign.7'  "Well,"  I  said, 
"  then  there  is  only  one  other  thing  for  you  to  do."  And  he  said,  "  Yes ; 
and  I  will  do  that." 

Senator  Lodge.  Your  ingratitude  was  in  making  these  disclosures! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  my  ingratitude  consisted  in  not  shutting  my 
mouth  and  shutting  my  eyes  and  keeping  them  shut  to  all  these 
iniquities  which  I  have  detailed  here. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  these  matters  brought  out  in  Congress  by 
some  Republican  Congressman  f  Is  that  the  way  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  themf 

Mr.  Hill.  Nb,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  was  the  occasion  of  his  sending  for  you? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  said  previously  that  Mr.  Beight  had  determined  to  make 
a  disclosure  of  this  thing,  and  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  prop- 
erly disclosed  and  disclosed  fairly  to  me  as  well  as  the  rest,  I  took  part 
in  that  disclosure. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  say  it  was  disclosed.  What  publicity  was  it 
that  you  referred  to;  how  was  that  publicity  madef 

Mr.  Hill.  We  went  to  the  Representative. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  did  Mr.  Jones  learn  about  it! 

Mr.  Hill.  From  the  time  I  disclosed  it  to  him  Mr.  Jones  put  these 
spies  on  our  heels,  and  they  traced  us  to  the  very  room  of  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  and  remained  at  the  door  of  the  room  and  pos- 
sibly heard  all  we  said.  They  followed  us  like  sleuths  over  this  city 
and  everywhere  else. 
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Senator  Chilton.  That  is  the  way  he  found  it  out! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  He  told  me  afterwards,  "You  were  traced  to 
the  Ebbitt  House,  to  the  room  of  this  Representative." 

Senator  Chilton.  Give  his  name;  tell  us  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Hill.  Jesse  Overstreet,  of  Indiana. 

Now,  I  wish  to  speak  specifically  as  to  a  matter  pertaining  to  myself 
and  the  disappearance  of  my  files.  It  was  said  in  Congress,  by  some- 
one who  represented  the  Post-Office  Department  in  the  controversy, 
that  the  Commission  had  informed  the  Post-Office  Department  that  the 
jacket  containing  my  record  and  file  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
had  disappeared  from  the  place  where  it  was  kept  If  it  has  dis- 
appeared, I  do  not  know  where  it  went.  I  never  had  any  access  to  the 
files  of  the  Commission,  and  there  were  charges  made  which  at  that 
time  could  only  be  sustained  by  the  people  who  made  the  allegations 
by  that  file,  and  when  they  came  to  get  the  file  the  Commission  said  it, 
was  gone.  The  question  is  how  it  got  out  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's hands.    They  had  it  in  custody. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  file  kept  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  f 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  Commission,  as  all  files  pertaining  to 
examinations  are,  it  is  presumed.  I  never  saw  the  papers  or  any  part 
of  them  after  I  was  examined,  yet  when  these  questions  of  veracity 
came  up  it  was  reported  that  the  file  was  gone. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  at  that  time  been  notified  as  to  the  rating 
you  had  made! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  long  before.  I  had  been  in  the  Department 
some  time. 

In  connection  with  the  employment  of  these  spies  there  is  one  feature, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  admissible  in  the  contention  with  the 
Commission.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  was  practiced,  but  I  do 
know  of  a  single  case,  that  is,  the  employment  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Lorenz, 
who  was  a  brother  commissioner  of  mine.  He  is  a  man  who  was 
appointed  as  box  repairer  in  the  Post-Office  Department  and  detailed  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  a  commissioner  of  that  court. 

These  agents  were  first  appointed  and  denominated  as  box  repairers 
or  mechanics,  ostensibly  to  repair  letter 'boxes  in  the  streets,  though 
they  never  repaired  any  in  their  whole  experience.  Mr.  Lorenz  was 
to  occupy  the  position  of  commissioner  of  the  court.  In  order,  first* 
to  afford  compensation  at  all,  and  afterwards  to  increase  his  compen- 
sation to  a  decent  figure,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  guise  of  one  of 
these  spies,  as  box  repairer  and  immediately  commissioned  by  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  pass  upon  and  examine  an  inferior  class  of  claims  which 
were  being  considered  in  small  cities,  and  he  went  off  about  it  the  same 
as  I  did. 

Mr.  Lorenz  was  first  appointed  by  the  Post-Office  Department  shortly 
after  the  1st  of  November,  1894,  but  because  he  had  been  hard  up  and 
out  of  office  for  some  time  theretofore,  his  pay,  at  $3  a  day,  was  antedated 
from  the  1  st  of  July,  1894,  and  the  postmaster  at  New  York  was  ordered 
to  send  the  money  not  to  Mr.  Lorenz,  but  to  Mr.  Machen,  superintend- 
ent of  the  free-delivery  division;  and  that  amount  was  $369,  which 
you  will  find  charged  in  the  accounts  of  the  New  York  post-office  for  the 
first  quarter  of  that  fiscal  year,  payable  to  Henry  L.  Lorenz. 

Senator  Lodge.  These  secret  agents  were  paid  from  the  revenue  of 
the  particular  offices  to  which  they  were  detailed! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  Mr.  Lorenz's  case  he  was  not  in  the  serv- 
ice at  all  until  about  the  1st  of  November;  I  know  he  was  not  in  it 
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prior  to  the  1st  of  November,  1894,  and  the  date  line  of  his  appoint- 
ment is  the  1st,  2d,  or  3d  of  November,  1894.  Notwithstanding  that, 
for  the  first  four  months  preceding  that  date  he  was  ordered  to  be  paid 
by  the  postmaster  at  New  York  at  the  rate  of  $3  a  day  for  every  day, 
Sundays  included,  and  that  money  was  sent  by  the  postmaster  at  New 
York,  individually,  to  the  superintendent  of  the  free-delivery  division. 

Senator  Chilton.  Who  was,  Bellmann! 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  Mr.  Machen. 

In  connection  with  that  money,  I  happened  to  be  in  New  York  at  the 
time  the  requisition  was  made,  and  there  was  a  slight  error  in  the  form 
of  the  requisition ;  in  fact  there  was  a  slight  error  in  computation.  The 
auditor  of  the  New  York  post-office,  Mr.  Jardine,  called  on  me  to  know 
whether  that  could  be  rectified  inside  of  the  requisition,  or  whether  it 
would  have  to  be  sent  back,  stating  that  they  seemed  to  be  in  very 
much  of  a  hurry  for  the  money.  I  said,  as  it  was  a  clear  clerical  error 
in  computation  he  could  rectify  it  on  the  face  of  the  requisition.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merit  of  the  payment. 

The  money  was  sent  to  Mr.  Machen,  and  I  afterwards  came  back 
here  and  complimented  Mr.  Lorenz,  when  1  was  with  him  one  day — no 
one  else  was  present — upon  having  his  pay  antedated  and  getting  such 
an  amount  in  bulk,  he  having  been,  as  he  said,  so  hard  up  previously. 
To  use  his  own  words  he  said:  "The  devil;  1  never  got  a  cent,  and 
haven't  yet."  The  inference  is  that  he  never  got  a  cent  of  the  money. 
I  heard  him  go  into  Mr.  Machen's  room,  and  heard  a  contention  between 
him  and  Mr.  Machen  about  this  sum,  $369. 

The  only  way  Mr.  Machen  could  get  the  $369  was  not  only  to  forge 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Lorenz  to  the  voucher,  which  was  sent  to  New 
York,  but  afterwards  to  forge  the  indorsement  to  the  check  which  was 
sent  by  the  postmaster  at  New  York.  I  believe  that  if  the  check  were 
recovered  from  the  Treasury  today,  it  would  be  found  that  the  indorse- 
ment is  in  Mr.  Machen's  handwriting.  I  base  that  upon  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  told  me,  in  all  candor,  that  he  never  got  a  cent  of  the 
money. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Machen  still  employed  in  the  Government 
service  f 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  at  present  superintendent  of  free  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  covered  by  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  "  anchored."    He  thinks  he  is. 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Machen  and  you  were  both  appointed  to  these 
excepted  places — confidential  places. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  nothing  but  a  plain  Government 
position. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  excepted  at  the  time  you  were  appointed? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  On  the  ground  that  it  was  a  confidential  place? 

Mr.  Hill.  There  was  nothing  especially  confidential  about  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  An  excepted  place. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understand  that.  It  was  a  place  of  a  confidential 
nature,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  excepted. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  did  not  understand  that  those  who  were  employed  had 
to  conceal  anything  at  all. 

Senator  Lodge.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Chilton.  No. 
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Senator  Lodge.  It  is  a  technical  term. 

Senator  Chilton.  A  man  ought  not  to  conceal  anything  if  wrong 
doing  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  simply  put  two  facts  together  here  for  the  benefit  of  th 
committee  without  stating  anything  as  a  fact  of  my  own  knowledge. 

At  the  time  the  charges  were  pending  in  respect  to  these  assessment 
Mr.  Campbell  was  very  hurriedly  sent  for  from  Ohio,  and,  with  Mi 
Machen,  had  a  conference  with  the  Attorney-General  presumably  t 
combat  the  charges,  and  we  never  heard  anything  more  of  the  charge* 

1  did  not  inform  the  Commission  of  my  inability  to  furnish  any  mor 
evidence,  because  I  had  exhausted  the  subject,  and  I  thought  I  ha 
furnished  evidence  as  true  as  holy  writ,  or  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  i 
in  this  world.    We  did  offer  to  furnish  the  autograph  letter. 

They  did  not  allow  me  to  remain  long  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
because  Mr.  Jones  himself  said,  "  I  will  not  fail  to  pursue  you,  and  yo 
may  proceed  to  close  up  your  business  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
because  we  will  endeavor  to  have  you  out  of  there  pretty  quick ; r  whie 
was  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  were  you  discharged;  what  was  th 
date! 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1895,  and  I  was  requested  t 
resign  in.  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  11th  of  January,  1896. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  which 
should  like  to  read  to  the  committee.  1  will  read  it  through  no  sens 
of  laudation  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  simply  to  let  the  commit k1 
know  that  my  work,  when  I  was  in  office,  was  considered  as  bein 
well  done.  I  presume  that  is  within  the  scope  of  the  committee 
inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  letter  read. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  a  letter  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  toll 
me  to  keep  it,  because  it  was  not  addressed  to  him  officially,  but  simpl 
as  confirmation  of  his  judgment  in  detailing  me  from  the  Post  Offic 
Department  to  the  Department  of  Justice.    It  says: 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  February  21, 1894. 
Dear  Sir  :  1  have  recently  completed  an  examination  of  the  firs 
installment  of  reports  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Hill,  in  pursuance  of  his  con] 
mission  as  special  examiner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  investigate  lettei 
carrier's  claims.  These  reports  cover  several  stations  in  New  York,  th 
cities  of  Hoboken  and  Bayonne,  K  J.  After  such  examination  I  fee 
moved  to  thank  you  again  for  the  very  efficient  cooperation  you  hav 
extended  me  in  the  adjustment  of  these  cases,  as  marked  by  the  ver 
excellent  diligence  and  judgment  evinced  by  Mr.  11  ill  in  his  examina 
lion.  After  my  examination  and  entering  into  detail  with  Mr.  Hill  o 
his  methods,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  entire  confidence  in  th 
conclusions  reached  by  him.  His  course  has  also  convinced  the  attor 
neys  for  the  claimants  that  he  is  thoroughly  judicial  and  fair  in  his  par 
poses  and  in  his  points  of  view,  and  I  anticipate  that  this  method  o 
adjustment,  which  is  an  experiment  now,  will  become  very  much  of  \ 
success  and  be  very  beneficial  and  economical  to  the  Government.  Thi 
persona]  qualities  of  Mr.  Hill  will  add  very  much  to  the  probability  o 
such  success. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  E.  Dodge, 

Assistant  Attorney- General 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Jones, 

First  Assistant  Postmaster- General,  Washington  D.  ft 
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I  think,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  desire  to  say,  except  that  in  Congress, 
npon  the  Post-Office  appropriation  bill,  I  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
charge  and  great  attack  by  Mr.  Lond,  of  the  Post-Office  Committee.  I 
never  understood  to  this  day  why  Mr.  Lond  had  that  disposition  to 
check  our  investigation  at  that  time.  I  do  not  seek  to  impugn  his 
motives  at  all.  He  had  an  opportunity  at  that  time,  for  we  had  a  full 
record  of  all  these  matters  and  a  full  reference  to  the  books  of  the  office, 
to  ascertain,  without  the  help  of  our  testimony  at  all,  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  these  things.  Instead  of  that,  I  was  discredited;  my  whole  past 
life  raked  up,  part  of  it  untrue,  a  great  deal  of  it  lies,  and  I  was  mis- 
represented in  every  other  way,  simply  to  break  down  the  force  of  the 
charges.  v 

One  of  the  men  dismissed  at  the  same  time  I  was  is  an  old  soldier, 
as  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Beight,  who  even  up  to  this  time  hesitates  to 
make  any  complaint  whatever,  simply  because  he  is  afraid  that  he  will 
be  denominated  a  trouble  maker  and  possibly  can  not  get  back  into  the 
Department,  etc. 

Senator  Chilton.  Mr.  Hill,  what  are  your  politics  to  start  with — 
Republican  t 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my  life.  I  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  vote,  because  I  left  my  State  just  prior  to  attaining  my 
majority,  and  I  have  lived  almost  continuously  since  in  the  District  of 
Colombia. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  political  in 
this  matter  that  you  speak  of— any  political  hostility  toward  you  t 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  at  all.    It  could  not  have  been. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  did  you  say  Mr.  Machen  was  appointed? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  same  time  I  was,  or  rather  before.  A  little  previous 
to  my  appointment  he  had  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  free-delivery  system,  the  office  which  I  held  subsequently,  and 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  superintendency,  on  account  of  turning 
out  Mr.  Pollock,  I  was  promoted  to  Mr.  Machen's  place. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  was  Bellmann  appointed  f  Just  give  us  a 
general  idea.    I  do  not  mean  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  was  appointed  in  April,  1894  or  1895, 1  forget  which; 
1895, 1  think  it  was. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  speak  of  Mr.  Machen  being  under  the  civil 
service.  You  do  not  understand,  of  course,  that  a  man  can  not  be 
removed,  although  he  is  under  the  civil  service,  where  he  is  guilty  of 
absolute  misconduct  f 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  but  I  understand  that  he  has  the  benefits  of  the 
civil-service  law,  which  he  outraged  so  repeatedly. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  say  that  Mr.  Machen  forged  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lorenz  t 

Mr.  Hill,  No,  sir;  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Chilton;  I  did  not  make  any 
such  charge.  I  refrained  very  distinctly  from  saying  so.  The  state- 
ment made  to  me  by  Mr.  Lorenz,  that  he  did  not  get  that  money,  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  check  was  afterwards  cashed,  makes 
it  satisfactory  to  me  that  the  money  was  drawn  without  his  consent  or 
concurrence. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  you  saw  him 
sign  it. 

Mr.  Hell.  I  do  not  charge  him  with  it.    I  refrained  distinctly  from  it. 

Senator  Chilton.  If  he  signed  the  name  of  Lorenz  to  the  check  or 
to  the  receipt  without  authority  of  course  he  can  be  removed  from 
office,  although  he  is  under  civil  service. 

Mr.  Hill.  Certainly,  he  can  be  removed  anyhow. 
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Senator  Chilton.  If  Mr.  Bellmann  opened  the  letters  to  the  different 
spies  of  whom  yon  speak,  or  the  express  packages,  rather,  without 
authority,  you  do  not  understand  that  the  civil  service  protects  him! 

Senator  Lodge.  He  was  not  under  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  was  never  in  it.  He  was  never  provided  for  by  any 
authority  of  law. 

Senator  Chilton.  And  is  he  not  now! 

Mr.  Hill.  He  went  out  in  July  because  the  Senate  put  a  restrictive 
clause  in  the  Post-Office  appropriation  bill  utterly  abolishing  them. 

Senator  Chilton.  Where  is  Bellmann  now! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Chilton.  Is  he  in  this  city! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  have  his  address. 

Senator  Chilton.  Where  does  he  reside  f 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  he  is  a  pretty  hard  man  to  find.  Ordinarily  he  if 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  I  believe.  I  know  very  little  of  Mr.  Bellmann.  1 
simply  got  from  Mr.  Beight  the  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  office 
showing  his  pay,  etc.  They  are  extracts  from  the  official  records  of  the 
free-delivery  service. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  is  Mr.  Beightfs  politics! 

Mr.  Hill.  He  is  a  stalwart  Republican. 

Senator  Chilton.  Was  he  removed  at  the  same  time  you  were! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  is  Mr.  Sullivan's  politics! 

Mr.  Hill.  He  is  a  Democrat. 

Senator  Chilton.  He  was  removed  at  the  same  time  you  were! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir:  all  three  were  removed  simultaneously. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  all  three  live  in  this  city! 

Mr.  Hill.  Sullivan  is  in  Boston.  Mr.  Beight  is  in  this  city,  at  63S 
Second  street  NE. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  initials  of  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Hill.  William  A.  Sullivan. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  his  address  in  Boston! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;,  he  resides,  or  did  reside — he  owned  a  house — at 
81  Adams  street,  Maiden,  Mass.,  a  suburb  of  Boston. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understand  from  you  that  Mr.  Jones  assignee 
as  his  reason  for  dismissing  you  that  you  had  disclosed  to  this  Bepre 
sentati  ve  to  Congress  the  facts  that  you  speak  of  about  the  assessment 
of  the  spies  and  the  opening  of  the  packages  by  Bellmann.  Is  that 
correct! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  the  same  day,  and  almost  the  sameocca 
sion,  Mr.  Jones  was  so  excited  and  worked  up  about  the  matter  that 
he  actually  threatened  to  throw  Mr.  Beight  out  of  the  upper  window 
of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  hear  that  yourself! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  in  there,  but  Mr.  Beight  told  me. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  is  secondhand,  then.  You  said,  I  under 
stand,  that  there  were  dismissals  to  the  amount  of  100  in  the  Philadel 
phia  post-office! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  Either  100  or  so  nearly  or  approximate  100  that 
it  makes  no  difference. 

Senator  Chilton.  Most  of  them  were  Republicans,  I  understood 
you  to  say. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  so  understood. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  know  anything  about  that  yourself  at  alii 

Mr.  Hill.  1  did  not  have  knowledge  of  it,  except  what  has  devel 
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oped  since.  I  know  these  men  are  seeking  reinstatement  through  the 
Representative  from  Philadelphia,  both  because  they  have  a  right  to 
reinstatement,  being  old  soldiers,  and  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
Republicans  when  they  were  removed, 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  politics  of  the 
80  men  who  were  employed! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  they  came  from  the  civil-service  list.  They  did 
not  have  any,  I  guess,  at  the  time. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  know  personally  any  of  the  100  who  were 
dismissed  t 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  one  of  them. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  do  not  know  a  single  one  of  them! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understand  all  your  information  about  that; 
then,  is  secondhand,  as  it  is  about  their  politics. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  not  entirely  secondhand. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  is  it?    I  want  to  And  otrt  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  the  secret  agents  were 
there,  and  I  was  talking  one  day  to  one  of  the  agents  who  used  to  worry 
me  by  coming  to  my  room  at  the  hotel  without  any  invitation  at  all  and 
seeking  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  me,  for  what  purpose  I 
do  not  know.  He  might  have  been  instructed  to  watch  me.  He  came 
there  one  night  pretty  drunk.    His  name  is  Henricos. 

Senator  Chilton.  Are  you  going  to  tell  us  something  that  he  said? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  what  he  said  his  instructions  were. 

Senator  Chilton.  Unless  the  other  members  of  the  committee  wish 
*  to  hear  that,  1  do  not  care  about  it.  What  I  want  to  elicit  is  something 
of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hill.  *I  do  not  know  any  of  them. 

Senator  Chilton,  You  do  not  know  them? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  do  not  know  their  politics? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  part  of  my  duty  to  ascertain  their 
politics. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  point  you  are  trying  to  get  at,  Senator? 

Senator  Chilton.  He  stated,  I  understand,  that  the  men  who  were 
discharged  were  Republicans,  in  large  measure,  or,  in  fact,  most  of  them. 
1  desire  to  ascertain  if  he  knows  anything  about  that  himself.  He 
says  he  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  man  of  whom  he  speaks  as  coming  to  his 
room  discharged? 

Senator  Chilton.  It  seems  not.    He  was  a  spy. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  said  anything  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
discharge  of  these  men,  we  will  hear  it. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  have  no  objection,  if  you  want  to  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  hear  that.    I  think  it  is  competent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Henricos  told  me  on  that  occasion,  when  he  was  a  little 
drunk — which  was  his  normal  condition,  by  the  way — that  he  had  been 
instructed  to  ascertain,  as  near  as  possible,  after  he  caught  a  man  in 
fault,  whether  he  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  and  to  report  it  to  the 
Department  secretly,  or  in  some  way  outside  of  his  official  reports,  so, 
1  presume,  that  the  Department  could  be  lenient  on  that  account.  In 
tins  connection  I  will  state  that  I  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  delinquent 
letter  carriers  in  Chicago,  when  the  superintendent  was  there — about  the 
finality  of  my  session  as  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  I  pre- 
sided with  him  when  he  had  men  on  trial  for  various  delinquencies. 

Senator  Chilton.  Who  was  that,  Machen! 
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Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  lie  came  out  there.  That  was  in  October,  1895. 
I  saw,  in  connection  with  that,  two  sets  of  reports  which  the  agents  had 
made  against  some  letter  carriers,  and  I  saw  there  two  which  had 
cards,  with  the  names  of  Members  of  Congress  on  the  cards.  I  do  not 
know  what  was  written  on  the  other  side  of  the  cards;  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  was  anything;  I  thiuk  not.  They  were  simply  two  cases 
where  there  had  been  Congressional  interference.  I  know  those  men 
were  not  particularly  punished,  though  they  may  not  have  deserved  it. 
I  do  not  say  anything  about  that.  I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any 
Bepresentative  in  asking  leniency  in  favor  of  a  letter  carrier.  Although 
I  know  that  was  the  system,  and  I  know  that  Democratic  Congress 
men  interceded  for  them,  I  do  not  know  upon  what  ground  they  inter- 
ceded, or  whether  officially  or  not. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  furnished  the 
affidavit  of  Sullivan  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  did  not  furnish  it.  It  was  furnished  direct  by  Sullivan 
and  Beight. 

Senator  Chilton.  By  Sullivan  himself! 

Mr.  Hill.  And  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  affidavit  they  had  a 
long  conference  with  the  entire  Board,  as  both  of  them  informed  me 
afterwards;  and  the  Board  itself  encouraged  them  to  persist  in  the 
charges  and  to  furnish  the  evidence. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  Civil  Service  Board! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  After  those  affidavits  were  furnished  was  addi- 
tional testimony  taken! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  was  any  more  which  could 
possibly  have  been  obtained  from  us.  The  Commission  may  have 
obtained  testimony  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  from  somebody 
else,  either  in  the  line  of  our  testimony  or  contra. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  went  to  the  Attorney-General's  Department ! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  simply  state  that  as  a  piece  of  information  which  I  got 
afterwards.  I  did  not  place  any  reliance  in  it,  but  I  say  to  the  com- 
mittee I  believe,  from  the  indistinct  things  I  heard  afterwards,  that  if 
the  committee  will  pursue  the  inquiry  beyond  where  I  was  able  to  pur- 
sue it  they  will  find  that  such  an  incriminating  report  was  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  you  were  discharged  from  the  Attorney- 
General's  office  was  any  reason  for  your  discharge  assigned  ! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  I  was  simply  requested  to  resign. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  any  charges  made  against  you! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  any  charges  ever  made  against  you! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  was  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  from  the  7th  of  December,  the  date  of  my  discharge  in  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  to  the  11th  of  January  following,  and  in  the  interim 
I  filed  with  the  Postmaster-General  these  charges  against  Mr.  Machen. 

Senator  Chilton.  Who  was  Attorney-General  when  you  were  dis- 
charged! 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Harmon,  I  forgot  to  mention  in  my  testimony  that, 
some  time  between  the  7th  of  December  and  the  1st  of  January  ensuing, 
at  that  time  I  filed  with  Mr.  Wilson  a  sworn  affidavit,  stating  all  about 
these  assessments,  etc.,  what  I  have  stated  here  to-day,  and  some  other 
things  in  connection  with  the  letter  boxes,  etc. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  you  assessed  at  the  same  time! 
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Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  say  you  are  a  Democrat!  Was  any  assess- 
ment at  all  made  upon  you! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  desire  to  prolong  that  species  of 
Democracy. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  were  assessed.  I  do 
not  care  so  much  for  your  opinion,  but  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  were 
fiSavSoeu. 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  assessed  at  all. 

Senator  Chilton.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Lorenz,  is  he  now  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Government  here  in  Washington! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  presume  he  is;  I  do  not  know  to  the  contrary. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  what  branch  of  the  Government,  in  the  Court 
of  Claims! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners. 

Senator  Chilton.  Of  the  Court  of  Claims! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  was  no  compensation  attached  to  that 
position.  The  compensation  bad  to  be  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  defense  of  suits. 

Senator  Chilton.  Your  information  is  that  he  is  still  in  the  city  of 
Washington! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  perhaps  not  in  the  city,  but  probably 
still  connected  with  the  court  and  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
think  his  address  could  be  obtained  from  General  Dodge,  Assistant 
Attorney -General.    That  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Mr.  Procter.  Will  you  please  state  what  was  the  date  of  the  exam- 
ination paper,  when  you  took  the  examination,  and  which  you  indicate 
was  lost  in  the  file  of  the  Commission! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Procter.  That  is  something  I  do  not 
know  a  thing  about,  because  I  can  not  possibly  tell  whether  it  was  the 
tile  upon  which  I  made  application  for  appointment  to  the  city  post- 
office  or  the  subsequent  tile  which  was  created  when  I  was  transferred 
from  the  city  post-office  to  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  Procter.  About  what  time  was  it  when  you  took  the  examina- 
tion! 

Mr.  Hill.  It  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  August,  1889,  because 
that  was  the  time  I  was  transferred. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  that  those  files  up  to  a  later  date  than 
that  were  not  kept  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  but  were  kept  by 
the  local  boards  in  the  post-offices! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it.  I  never  had  any  informa- 
tion on  that  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  know  that  a  file  was  ever  lost  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission! 

AJr.  Hill.  That  is  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of  being  lost. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  you  do  not  know  that  it  was  not  kept  in  the  local 
post-office! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  never  had  any  access  to  it,  and  I 
never  saw  the  papers  after  I  turned  them  in  to  the  examiner. 

Mr.  Procter.  So  that  is  all  you  know  about  it! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  inspectors  you  speak  of,  you  say,  were  appointed 
and  charged  to  the  respective  post-offices  as  letter-box  repairers  and 
other  mechanical  positions! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  those  positions  were 
not  included  under  the  civil-service  rales  until  May  6, 1896,  and  that 
consequently  they  were  appointed  outside  of  the  civil-service  rales! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  provided  for  in  any  law. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission  did 
investigate,  through  the  local  Civil  Service  League  in  Philadelphia,  the 
removals  of  certain  carriers  whose  complaints  were  made  there! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  so  afterwards. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission  did 
investigate  the  dismissals,  and  that  it  had  Gardenhier,  Miss  Liebhardt, 
Sullivan,  and  Beight  before  the  Commission,  and  took  evidence,  and  did 
make  a  report  on  that  investigation! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  as  to  having  Beight  and  Sullivan  there.  I  did 
not  know  about  the  others. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  that  the  Commission  did  make  the  report  and 
recommendation  ! 

Mr.  Hell.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  When  did  you  enter  the  city  post-office! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  entered  it  sometime  in  1889,  in  the  fall  of  1889 — I  think 
in  September  or  October.  It  was  about  that  time.  I  was  there  some 
time,  and,  as  I  said,  I  was  transferred  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Postmaster  Sherwood. 

Senator  Lodge.  Had  you  been  living  in  Washington  before! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  About  how  long! 

Mr.  Hill.  From  that  time  back  since  1880.  That  was  nine  years 
before  1889. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  were  living  here  nine  years  before  you  were  in 
the  service! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  was  your  employment  before  that  time! 

Mr.  Hill.  I  had  had  various  employments.  I  had  been  connected 
with  the  police  department  of  the  city  here;  I  had  been  in  the  National 
Republican  newspaper  office;  I  had  been  chief  clerk  of  a  pension 
bureau  down  here,  and  I  had  various  other  occupations  in  a  clerical 
line,  such  as  I  could  get. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  are  a 
lawyer! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  you  studied  law  after  that  time! 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  1  studied  law  and  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  in  1887. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  come  from  Mississippi! 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  subcommittee,  at  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m.,  adjourned 
until  Saturday,  May  15, 1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Saturday,  May  15}  1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Elkins,  and  Chilton;  also 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
Mr.  G.  B.  Wales,  of  the  Commission. 

The  chairman  announced  the  appointment  of  Senator  Lodge  and 
Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas,  as  additional  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

8TATEXEHT  OF  AUDITOR  GEORGE  A.  HOWARD. 

Mr.  GEOBGB  A.  HOWARD,  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  appeared. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  a  number  of  Senators  have  been  anxious  to 
have  the  report  which  you  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
Auditor. 

Mr.  Howabd.  I  can  read  the  report,  or  give  you  an  idea  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  report  showing  the  different  changes! 

Mr.  Howard.  It  shows  the  changes  which  were  made  in  my  office 
during  the  past  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  submit  the  report,  and  then  the  committee 
will  hear  any  further  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  regard  to  your 
allowance  of  certain  accounts. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  memorandum  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 

Memorandum. 

March  3, 1897. 

The  present  Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Department  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
office  April  16, 1894.  This  office  was  at  that  time  greatly  in  arrears  in  the  business 
of  its  money-order  branch,  and,  as  is  well  known,  had  occasioned  much  correspond- 
ence and  also  discontent  with  the  many  thousands  of  late  postmasters  throughout 
the  country  who  desired  a  final  settlement  of  their  accounts.  The  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  Treasury  has  given  this  office  fair  and  just  recognition,  bnt  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  it  had  borne  for  Tears  the  soubriquet  of  the  "  Botany  Bay"  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  was  the  dumping  ground  for  the  dissipated  and 
objectionable  material  in  that  great  Department.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
weed  out  and  discipline  this  material.  The  present  oondition  of  the  office  evidences 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  for  the  betterment  of  the  service. 
The  office  is  in  good  condition,  with  the  work  current.  The  successor  of  the  present 
Auditor  will  find  a  well-disciplined  force,  with  the  work  up  to  date. 

Six  of  its  seven  divisions  will  compare  favorably  and  are  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
best  divisions  of  any  of  the  great  Departments  of  the  Government. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  employees  in  this  office  who  are  incapacitated  from 
age,  and  a  smaller  number  who,  from  want  of  ability  or  from  lack  of  interest  in  their 
duties,  should  be  dropped  from  Its  roll.  A  majority  of  the  employees  are  Republicans, 
and  the  larger  amount  of  pay  is  received  by  Republicans,  notwithstanding  that  this 
statement  includes  the  Auditor,  Deputy  Auditor,  and  others,  who  are  within  the 
excepted  class  of  the  civil-service  rules. 

POLITICS   OF  EMPLOYEES. 

There  are  38  officials  and  employees  in  this  office,  including  the  Auditor  and  Deputy, 
who  are  not  subject  to  civil-service  examination.  Twenty-five  are  Democrats  and 
13  Republicans;  24  are  white  and  14  colored ;  25  are  males  and  13  females.  There  are 
449  clerks  and  messengers  subject  to  civil-service  examination.  This  includes  the 
chief  clerk,  the  disbursing  clerk,  and  7  chiefs  of  divisions.  One  hundred  and  ninety - 
ooeoftbeae  are  Democrats  and  258  are  Republicans;  424  are  white;  25  are  colored;  314 
are  aulem,  and  135  are  females. 

Tbera  are  487  officials  and  employees  in  this  office.  Of  this  number  216  are  Demo- 
crats and  271  Republicans.    Four  hundred  and  forty-eight  are  white,  39  colored. 
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Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  are  males  and  148  females.    The  percentages  are  as 

follows: 

Per  cent. 

Democrats 44 

Republicans 56 

White 92 

Colored - 8 

Males 70 

Females 30 

The  total  amount  of  salary  paid- 
Democrats $257,480 

Republicans 308,560 

Democrats  45  per  cent,  Republicans  55  per  cent  of  amount  of  salaries  paid. 
Politics  and  pay  by  grades. 


Numbers. 

Demo-       Repub- 
crats.        Means. 

Pay  per  i 

Demo-    i 
crats. 

0        Art 

i               1 

$4,000    . 

2,500    . 

2,000    . 

2,000    . 
14,000    . 
16,200  , 
40,000 
42,000 
54,000 
35,000 
12,600 

9,240  1 

1,440  ! 

1.680  I 

6,480  ' 
11,880 

1,960 
480  1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

9 
25 

!              30 

1              45 

!              35 

U 

!          ii 

2 
2 

8 

38 
47 
49 
46 
27 
19 
21 

$14,400 
60.800 
65.600 
58,800 
46,000 
24,300 
15,960 
15,120 

1             18 
3 

3 
5 

2,160 
3.300 

2 

8 

1.920 

216 

271 

257,480 

308,  .760 

Auditor 

Deputy  Auditor  . . 

Chief  clerk 

Disbursing  clerk. . 
Chiefs  of  division. 
Class  4 


E. 
1). 


B 

Messengers 

Assistant  messengers . 

Male  laborers 

Female  laborers 

Charwomen 


Total  . 


Changes  under  the  administration  of  John  B.  Brawley,  Auditor,  from  April  19,  1893,  to 

April  15,  1894. 


Appointments 

Removals 

Resigned 

Transferred  . . 

Promoted 

Reduced 

Deaths 


Repub- 
licans. 


Demo- 
crats. 


Totals. 


76 
37 
36 
10 
97 
28 
3 


Changes  under  the  administration  of  George  A.  Howard,  Auditor,  from  April  16,  1894,  to 

March  4,  1897. 


Repub- 
licans. 


Appointments. 

Removals 

Resigned 

Transferred  . . . 

Promoted 

Reduced 

Deaths 


Demo- 
crats. 


Totals. 


I 


99  ! 
17  i 
17 
14 
209 
17 
31 
I 


155 
41 
38 
37 

306 
16 
15 
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Total  changes  t»  the  office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Poet-Office  Department  from  March  4, 

1893,  to  March  4,  1897. 


Appointment* 

BemoT&la 

Resigned 

Transferred... 

Promoted 

Reduced 

Deaths 


Repub- 

Demo- 

licans. 

crats. 

80 

151 

60 

18 

48 

26 

30 

17 

in 

280 

80 

17 

15 

3 

Totals. 


231 
78 
74 
47 
403 
106 
18 


Ex-soldiers  and  sailors. 

Eighty-four  employees  now  on  the  rolls  of  this  office  report  themselves  as  ex-sol- 
diers or  sailors  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy.  This  number  is  24.7  per  cent 
of  the  entire  male  force  of  this  office. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  among  this  class  of  employees  from  March 
4, 1893,  to  March  4,  1897: 

Appointed 18 

Promoted 19 

Removed 21 

Resigned 10 

Reduced 23 

Transferred 13 

Died 4 


POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

SECRET  AGENTS  OF  FREE-DELIVERY  DIVISION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  AUDITOR  GEOEGE  A.  HOWARD. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Howard,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you 
may  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hill  bearing 
on  the  question  of  your  allowance  of  certain  accounts. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  saw  in  the  publication  that  appeared  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  last  Saturday  that  a  statement  was  made  that  I,  as  Auditor,  had 
hesitated  to  pass  certain  accounts  of  the  secret  agents  of  the  free-deliv- 
ery service,  and  that  after  I  was  permitted  to  name  some  of  the  agents, 
then  I  passed,  the  accounts.  That  was  about  the  sum  and  substance  ot 
the  report.  The  facts  are  simply  these :  The  people  who  were  appointed 
to  investigate  the  letter  carriers  were  first  called  mechanics.  A  num- 
ber of  them  had  been  appointed,  and  I  made  inquiry  as  to  the  reason 
why  so  many  were  being  appointed — what  they  were  for.  I  was  told  by 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  that  they  were  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  carriers;  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness for  some  time,*  that  these  mechanics  had  been  on  the  rolls  of  the 
free-delivery  service  from  its  establishment,  and  that  they  performed 
that  duty.  From  the  name,  it  appeared  to  me  that. they  were  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  letter  boxes,  etc.,  as  mechanics. 

Senator  Chilton.  Although,  as  the  chairman  has  just  stated,  we 
have  been  hearing  heads  of  Departments,  Bureaus,  etc.,  without  admin- 
istering the  oath,  my  idea  is  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  cases 
where  matters  of  fact  are  involved  and  where  it  is  merely  the  question 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  changes  in  the  civil-service 
law.  While  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  make  a  rule  on  Mr.  Howard 
which  we  have  not  applied  to  any  of  the  others,  because  1  know  him 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  still  I  believe  we  ought  to  adhere 
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to  the  rate  that  when  a  witness  testifies  in  regard  to  facts  he  shall  be 
required  to  take  the  oath  like  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  made  the  suggestion,  and 
if  Mr.  Howard  does  not  object  he  will  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection. 

Senator  Chilton.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  two  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Where  a  question  of  fact  is  involved,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  he  should  not  be  sworn. 

The  oath  was  thereupon  administered  to  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Howard.  After  a  time  had  passed  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
free-delivery  division  changed  the  name  of  the  mechanics  to  secret 
agents,  and  they  reappointed  as  secret  agents  all  those  who  had  been 
borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  free-delivery  service  as  mechanics,  and  con- 
tinued to  appoint  a  number  of  others.  That  was  early  in  1895, 1  think. 
In  the  meantime,  while  they  were  mechanics,  the  superintendent  of  free 
delivery  had  asked  me  to  name  a  suitable  man  to  be  stationed  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  I  had  no  man  in  my  mind,  and  had  not  thought  of  nomi- 
nating anyone  for  the  place,  bat  1  told  him  1  would  find  out  and  let  him 
have  the  name  of  a  man,  which  I  did.  Afterwards  he  removed  that 
man  to  Memphis,  and  asked  me  for  another  man.  That  man  was  sent 
to  New  Orleans,  and  he  asked  me  for  a  third  man.  In  all,  I  named 
three  men  for  appointment.  Two  of  them  were  appointed  under  the 
title  of  mechanics  and  one  of  them  after  the  change  was  made  to  secret 
agents. 

When  they  were  changed  to  secret  agents  the  number  was  increased 
very  greatly,  and  from  a  few  mechanics  they  had  gotten  up  to  a  great 
number  of  secret  agents.  I  thought  it  proper  to  get  an  opinion  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  appointments — whether  it  would  be  a  conflict  with 
the  law  or  not  to  appoint  these  people  and  pay  them  out  of  the  bulk 
appropriation  for  the  free-delivery  service.  I  wrote  to  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury,  requesting  his  opinion,  and  made  a  brief  in  which  I  col- 
lated all  the  statutes  that  bore,  as  I  thought,  against  the  right  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  to  appoint  these  people.  He  gave  me  an  opin- 
ion to  the  effect  that  the  Postmaster-General  had  a  right  to  appoint 
these  secret  agents  aud  pay  them  out  of  the  bulk  fund  appropriated  for 
the  free-delivery  service.  I  then  had  no  further  trouble  with  the  matter 
and  never  made  any  more  nominations  for  appointment,  because  it  was 
never  suggested  to  me  to  make  any,  and  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
that  feature  of  the  matter  at  all. 

The  next  question  that  arose  was  as  to  the  pay  of  these  men.  The 
per  diem  expenses  of  some  of  the  agents  exceeded  $4  a  day,  and  under 
the  statute  the  inspectors  of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  allowed 
only  $4  a  day.  As  I  did  not  know  where  the  expense  account  might 
be  carried,  I  thought  it  proper  to  put  a  limit  on  it.  I  disallowed  the 
expenses  of  several  of  the  secret  agents  for  all  amounts  above  94  a  day, 
and  notified  the  postmasters  who  had  sent  me  the  accounts  and  who 
had  paid  the  amounts  that  amounts  above  $4  a  day  were  disallowed. 
They,  of  course,  communicated  with  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  who  had  authorized  them  to  make  the  expenditure,  and  upon 
his  being  informed  of  the  fact  that  I  had  disallowed  the  amount  of 
expense  account  for  these  agents  above  $4  a  day  he  appealed  to  the 
Comptroller  from  my  decision.  The  Comptroller  overruled  my  decision, 
stating  that  it  was  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  Postmaster- 
General;  that  there  was  no  statute  limiting  the  per  diem  expenses  of 
these  agents  as  in  the  case  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, and  that  the  accounting  officer  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amounts;  that  he  could  only  pass  upon  the  legality  of  the  expenses, 
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and  it  was  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  Postmaster-General  and  in 
his  judgment  to  control  the  matter  entirely  as  to  the  amounts  allowed 
for  the  expense  accounts  of  these  agents.,  or  in  any  other  matters  where 
there  was  no  limit  fixed  by  law. 

That,  I  believe,  covers  all  the  points  that  occur  to  me  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  then,  you  say  that 
your  decision  affecting  the  pay  of  these  men  was  rendered  subsequent 
to  the  appointment  of  the  men  you  had  recommended? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  did  not  render  any  decision  on  that  question  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  an  opinion  ! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  I  got  an  opinion.  I  did  not  appoint  the  men. 
I  suggested  the  names,  at  the  request  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  of 
these  three  msn,  and  they  were  subsequently  appointed.  Then,  when 
the  secret  agents  were  established,  their  numbers  increasing,  I  called 
upon  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  for  an  opinion  whether  it  was  legal 
to  pay  them  or  not,  and  I  got  an  opinion  from  him  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  had  a  right  to  appoint  them  and  it  was  proper  to  pay  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  ruling  was  based  on  that  opinion! 

Mr.  Howard.  I  made  no  ruling  on  it.  I  went  on  and  paid  them.  I 
paid  them  as  the  officials  called  mechanics  had  been  paid  out  of  the  free- 
delivery  fund  prior  to  my  advent  in  office.  But  the  number  of  me- 
chanics was  increased  to  render  this  service,  and  the  name  "mechanic" 
was  afterwards  changed  to  u  secret  agent."  So  I  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  this  large  expense  was  legal,  and  I  called  upon  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury  for  an  opinion,  and  he  gave  me  his  opinion  that  it  was 
legal.  I  rendered  no  opinion  on  it.  The  only  opinion  I  rendered  was 
in  the  case  of  increased  expenses.  I  held  that  there  ought  to  be  a  limit 
somewhere,  and,  doubtless,  I  went  beyond  the  power  of  an  accounting 
officer  in  limiting  the  expenses  to  $4  a  day,  and  I  was  overruled  by  the 
action  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  they  appealed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  further  statement! 

Mr.  Howard.  I  do  not  desire  to  say  anything  farther. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  is  your  place  of  residence! 

Mr.  Howard.  Tennessee. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  place  in  Tennessee? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  live  at  Carthage,  Tenn. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  stated  that  the  first  appointment  about  which 
you  were  consulted  was  for  a  place  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  appointee  lived  at  Carthage.  He  was  a  mechanic. 
I  will  take  occasion  to  say  right  here  that  one  of  the  statements  I  saw 
published  was  that  I  had  a  brother  among  these  three  men.  I  will  just 
say  that  neither  of  the  three  men  was  in  any  degree  related  to  me  at 
all.   That  was  a  mistake.    I  do  not  know  how  it  occurred. 

Senator  Chilton.  One  man  was  located  at  Nashville,  I  understand! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  He  was  transferred  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  afterwards  transferred.  They  travel 
all  over  the  country.    He  was  up  in  cities  East  and  West. 

Senator  Chilton.  At  what  time  was  this  question  raised  by  you 
about  the  validity  of  the  employment!  Did  you  raise  the  question 
after  these  men  had  been  appointed  at  your  request! 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was  after  the  men  had  been  appointed.  It  was 
after  the  three  had  been  appointed  that  I  raised  the  question. 

Senator  Chilton.  And  the  question  about  the  compensation  of  all 
these  secret  agents 

Mr.  Howard.  All  of  them. 
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Senator  Ohtlton.  That  was  afterwards,  toot 

Mr.  Howard.  That  was  subsequent  to  calling  on  the  Solicitor  for  his 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  appointments. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  regard  to  the  first  question,  yon  consulted  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  regard  to  the  second  question,  an  appeal  was 
taken  from  you  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Mr.  Bowler  f 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Bowler.    That  is  the  status  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Procter.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  public  service,  Mr. 
Howard! 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  in  during  the  past  Administration,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Administration  preceding  that,  counting  my  entire  term 
of  service,  I  have  been  in  very  nearly  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Procter.  Then  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  something 
of  the  character  of  the  people  who  have  been  brought  into  the  public 
service  through  certification  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission! 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  your  opinion  of  the 
general  character  of  their  clerical  work  and  their  ability  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  highly  of  the  clerks  who  have  been  brought  in 
through  the  civil  service.  They  are  an  improvement  over  the  old  class 
of  clerks. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

Hon.  F.  W.  PALMER,  Public  Printer,  Mr.  H.  T.  BRIAN,  foreman  of 
printing,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  COLLINS,  chief  clerk  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  appeared. 

8TATEXEHT  OF  HON.  F.  W.  PALMER,  PUBLIC  PRINTER. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you 
may  have  to  say  bearing  on  the  enforcement  of  the  civil-service  law  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  the  communication  which  I  received  from  the  com- 
mittee there  were  some  questions  which  I  answered  by  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  your  letter.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  make  a  statement  as  to  the  advisability  of  applying  civil- 
service  rules  to  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Do  you  think  it  advis- 
able that  those  rules  should  be  promulgated  there;  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  My  answer  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  committee 
was,  of  course,  of  a  general  character.  Here  on  page  72  of  the  printed 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  are  given  in  groups  a  list 
of  persons  who  are  in  the  classified  service  as  the  service  is  applied  to 
our  office.  There  is  the  first  group,  the  second  group,  and  the  third 
group.    My  statement,  then,  is  as  follows: 

The  only  persons  here  who  are  not  by  these  rales  inoladed  in  the  classified  service 
are  charwomen  and  laborers  employed  in  work  outside  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  proper.  Unskilled  laborers  employed  inside  the  office  are  denominated  as 
"helpers/  and  are  included  in  the  classified  lists. 
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In  answer  to  the  third  question  as  applied  to  the  Printing  Office, 
I  stated: 

As  applied  to  this  office,  which  is  simply  a  great  manufacturing  plant,  involving 
varied  branches  of  skilled  labor  of  high  grade,  the  civil-service  rules  are,  in  my 
judgment,  an  obstruction  rather  than  an  aid  to  efficiency  and  economy.  In  mv 
opinion  the  civil-service  rules  as  promulgated  for  enforcement  here  should  be  modi- 
fied radically,  suspended,  or  repealed. 

That  is  a  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Any  suggestions  you  have  to  make  bearing  on  that 
subject  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  it  will  suit  the  committee,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  asked 
any  questions  involved  in  that  general  statement.  Perhaps  you  can 
get  the  information  yon  seek  better  in  that  way. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Palmer,  what  would  you  propose  to  substitute 
for  civil-service  rules? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  it  were  left  to  my  discretion  I  would  substitute  the 
system  in  force  before  the  civil-service  rules  were  applied. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is,  you  would  abolish  the  rules  altogether  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  As  applied  to  that  office. 

Senator  Lodge.  As  applied  to  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Oan  you  state  how  many  persons  now  in  the  office 
were  appointed  under  civil-service  rules? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  examined  our  rolls  with  reference  to  that 
{joint  since  I  came  in. 

Senator  Lodge.  A  small  percentage,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  very  small  percentage,  I  should  judge. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  is  the  force  now;  is  it  a  good  force? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  reasonably  good  force,  I  suppose.  I  have  hardly 
be«n  there  long  enough  to  know  the  character  of  the  work  done  by 
each  individual. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  the  force  was  all  appointed  practically  under 
the  system  you  prefer? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  large  proportion  of  it  was. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  was  appointed  under  the  system  that  you  think 
better  than  the  present  one? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  state  that,  of  course,  the  people  who  were 
appointed  before  the  civil-service  system  was  applied  are,  in  a  very 
large  majority  of  cases,  unknown  to  me.  They  were  appointed  by  my 
predecessor. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  I  mean  the  system  was  the  same? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  they  much  better  than  those  who  have  come 
in  through  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  speak  for  those  who  were  appointed  by  my 
predecessor.  I  can  speak  for  those  who  were  appointed  by  me  as  being 
of  a  good  character,  else  they  would  have  been  weeded  out  as  their 
inefficiency  was  developed. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  there  anything  in  the  civil-service  rules  to  pre- 
vent you  from  weeding  out  all  inefficient  men  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Your  power  of  removal  is  not  interfered  with  at  all? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  the  only  difference  is  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ment? 
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Mr.  Palmes.  That  is  what  I  regard  as  very  essential. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  the  bulk  of  the  force  was  appointed  under  the 
old  system,  it  ought  to  be  a  pretty  good  force,  ought  it  not! 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  ought  to  be,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is. 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  1  do  not  think  it  does.  Why  is  it  that  the  civil 
service  gives  you  inefficient  people? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  the  rules  themselves  are  unnecessarily-cumber- 
some and  complicated  as  applied  to  a  manufacturing  establishment 
such  as  the  Government  Printing  Office  is.  Besides,  I  think  my  judg- 
ment, as  the  head  of  that  office,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  an  employee 
is  a  great  deal  better  than  that  of  any  board  outside  of  the  office,  who 
have  no  responsibility  as  to  results. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  if  the  persons  who  come  in  through  civil-aerv- 
ice  examination  are  inefficient,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  being 
removed  at  once.    Are  they  not  appointed  first  on  probation! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  if  during  that  period  of  probation  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  good  men,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  removal! 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  the  period  of  probation  I  regard  as  an  obstruction, 
for  the  reason  that,  under  the  rules,  an  employee  has  to  remain  six 
months  before  he  can  'be  promoted  to  a  place  where  he  would  be  mdre 
efficient.    I  regard  that  as  a  decided  obstruction. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  a  great  manufacturing  plant  do  they  not  test  a 
man  by  his  work! 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  test  a  man  by  his  work,  but  they  do  not  fix  an 
arbitrary  period  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged.  The  persou  immediately 
in  charge,  or  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  is  willing 
generally  to  trust  himself  to  judge  how  long  shall  be  the  period  of 
probation. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  tests  him  by  actual  experience! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  but  he  is  not  limited.  He  is  not  prohibited  from 
promoting  an  employee  when  his  efficiency  is  demonstrated. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  he  thinks  his  efficiency  is  demonstrated ;  but,  as 
I  understand  you,  you  think  the  men  who  come  in  through  the  civil 
service  are  inefficient,  as  a  rule! 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  that  a  man  at  the  head 
of  an  establishment  like  that  is  a  better  judge  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  an  applicant  than  any  outside  board  can  be,  who  are  just  operating 
experimentally  or  upon  a  theory. 

Senator  Lodge.  Perhaps  I  misunderstand  the  way  it  is  done — if  so, 
the  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  be  able  to  correct 
me — but  I  supposed  that  it  was  their  duty  merely  to  furnish,  as  you 
called  for  them,  the  names  of  men  who  had  passed  a  certain  exami- 
nation.   Is  not  that  all  they  have  to  do! 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  do  that.    It  is  not  all  they  have  to  do. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  mean  you  are  not  bound  in  any  other  way.  If  the 
men  they  furnish  you  are  not  good  men  you  can  turn  them  out  just  as 
soon  as  you  are  satisfied  of  their  inefficiency! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  but  the  rules  limit  my  scope  for  the  selection  of 
other  men.  That  limitation  is  an  embarrassment  in  the  administration 
of  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is,  you  think  you  could  get  better  men  if  you 
could  take  men  who  had  not  passed  the  examination! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Senator,  let  me  illustrate.  I  was'  in  control  of  that 
office  for  five  years ;  I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  pretty  well  the  quali- 
fications and  the  efficiency  of  employees.    When  I  returned  in  the  early 
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part  of  April  I  found  that  quite  an  element  of  the  old  force  had  been 
dismissed  by  my  predecessor.  In  those  five  years  I  had,  I  think, 
learned  who  were  the  efficient  men.  I  wanted  some  of  those  men  back. 
Some  of  them  were  the  most  skillful  men,  in  their  particular  classes  of 
work,  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  business.  Some  of  them  can  not  pass  an 
examination — a  theoreticalexamination — before theCivil  Service  Board; 
yet  they  are  the  most  efficient  workmen  in  the  whole  trade.  Now,  it' 
they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  pass  a  civil-service  examination,  I  am 
prohibited  practically  from  having  the  benefit,  and  the  Government  is 
prohibited  from  having  the  benefit,  of  their  services. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  did  they  happen  to  be  turned  out! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  the  motives  of  my  predecessor,  but 
they  were  turned  out.  It  is  difficult  for  one  man  to  determine  what  is 
in  the  mind  of  another  man. 

Senator  Lodge.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Benedict  was  operating 
under  the  same  system  that  you  think  is  the  right  one? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  but  you  asked  me  what  his  motives  were  for  turn- 
ing them  out. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  asked  why  those  men  were  turned  out  if  they  were 
so  highly  efficient. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  1  say  I  am  not  able  to  answer.  I  did  not  have  the 
control  of  the  mental  operation  of  my  predecessor,  so  that  I  could 
answer  that  question.    They  were  turned  out. 

Senator  Lodge.  That,  of  course,  is  perfectly  true,  but  Mr.  Benedict, 
I  suppose,  was  a  practical  man ;  he  had  been  there  before,  at  all  events; 
and  you  say  he  turned  out  some  of  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  said  I  found  that  they  had  been  removed  by  my 
predecessor. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  they  certainly  were  not  removed  because  they 
had  failed  in  their  duties. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  1  can  not  tell  what  they  were  removed  for,  but  they 
were  removed.  I  am  speaking  of  my  embarrassments  in  getting  such 
men  back. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understand  that;  but  these  men,  you  say,  were  the 
most  efficient  men  there  f 

Mr.  Palmeb.  They  were  among  the  most  efficient. 

Senator  Lodge.  A  number  of  them  were  among  the  most  efficient 
men  there  f 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  were  turned  out  by  your  predecessor,  who  was 
also  a  practical  man,  under  the  same  system,  the  restoration  of  which 
yon  advocate!    Is  not  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  the  old  system  does  not  protect  an  efficient 
man  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  present  system  does  not  protect  an  efficient  man 
in  the  service.    He  may  be  turned  out. 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  question,  if 
the  men  were  efficient  how  they  happened  to  be  turned  out. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  have  answered  you  as  clearly  as  I  know  how,  Senator. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  think  they  are  still  efficient? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  do;  and  the  evidence  of  it  is  the  fact  that  in  going 
into  other  cities  they  get  the  best  kind  of  places.  That  is  a  recognition 
of  their  skill. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  they  must  have  been  turned  out  for  some  other 
reason  than  because  of  their  inefficiency? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  say  what  they  were  turned  out  for. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that  they  were  turned  out 
either  for  inefficiency  or  for  some  other  reason! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  that  is  open  for  any  man's  inference. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  they  were  not  turned  out  for  inefficiency  (and,  of 
course,  we  can  not  assume  that  they  were  turned  out  for  inefficiency, 
because  you  regard  them  as  still  the  most  efficient  persons,  and  their 
getting  employment  elsewhere  proves  that),  they  were  turned  out  for 
some  other  cause! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  that  other  cause,  I  suppose  we  all  know,  is 
politics? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Very  likely. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  were  turned  out  presumably  because  their 
places  were  wanted  by  Democrats.  Now,  your  idea  is  to  restore  the 
same  system! 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  I  had  the  power  I  would  do  so. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  you  think  that  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
service! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do,  for  that  office.  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  an 
advantage  as  a  general  system.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  mean  for  run- 
ning a  manufacturing  plant. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  that  the  way  that  other  printing  establishments 
are  run  in  the  country! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Other  printing  establishments  are  run  by  the  heads 
of  those  establishments;  not  by  any  board  outside. 

Senator  Lodge.  Unquestionably;  but  does*  politics  enter  into  the 
appointment  of  the  men! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Ordinarily  in  manufacturing  establishments  I  pre- 
sume not. 

Senator  Lodge.  Can  you  exclude  politics  from  entering  into  the 
appointment  of  men  in  a  Government  office! 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.    Not  under  the  old  system. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  the  old  system  is  not  exactly  that  which  is 
employed  in  the  great  manufacturing  plants! 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  conditions  are  not  entirely  similar. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  say,  as  applied  to  the  Printing  Office,  it  is  sim- 
ply a  great  manufacturing  plant.  Then  under  the  old  system  it  was 
not  run  simply  as  a  great  manufacturing  plant! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  it  is  a  manufacturing  plant. 

Senator  Lodge.  So  it  is  a  manufacturing  plant,  but  it  is  a  manufac- 
turing plant  run  with  a  view  to  the  political  opinions  of  the  persons 
employed  ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  with  a  view  to  that.    That  is  an  incident. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  mean  it  is  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  an  incident. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  incident  does  not  occur  in  ordinary  manufac- 
turing plants. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  not,  ordinarily.  It  may  enter  as  an  element 
in  an  individual  or  corporate  manufacturing  plant. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  manufacturing  plants 
for  printing,  but  I  know  something  about  other  manufacturing  plants. 
In  my  own  State  I  do  not  think  the  politics  that  enters  into  the 
employment  of  the  workman  amounts  to  very  much. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  not,  ordinarily. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  it  depends  entirely  on  their  efficiency  and 
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skill.  The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  (and  if  I  am  wrong  you  will 
correct  me)  is  that  a  Government  office  necessarily  has  incidents  which 
do  not  occur  in  other  manufacturing  plants. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Senator  Lodge.  As  a  private  manufacturing  plant  would  not  apply 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  furnish  it  lists  of  men,  so  a  private 
manufacturing  plant  would  not  apply  to  Senators  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  persons  to  take  part  in  the  work! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  does  not  the  question  really  come  down  to  this : 
Whether,  on  the  whole,  you  get  better  men  through  political  recommen- 
dations or  through  the  lists  furnished  by  a  commission! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  the  old  system  gives  the-  head  of  that  estab- 
lishment a  wider  range  from  which  to  select  efficient  men  than  under 
the  present  system.    This  circumscribes  it  to  a  particular  list  of  people. 

Senator  Lodge.  Can  not  that  list  be  extended  indefinitely! 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  may  be,  but  it  is  a  cumbersome  system.  A  man  who 
is  at  the  head  of  such  an  establishment  may,  in  an  emergency,  want  a 
particular  line  of  skill  or  ability,  and  the  machinery  for  the  selection  of 
the  men  he  wants  is  such  that  it  is  embarrassing. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  right  about  this,  but  in  an 
emergency  are  you  not  able  to  take  men  on  for  ninety  days,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  without  an  examination! 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  there  are  no  eligible  lists  to  select  from  I  can.  If 
there  is  an  eligible  list  I  have  to  select  from  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  I  mean  if  there  is  a  sudden  call  for  men  on 
account  of  an  emergency,  is  there  not  a  right  of  temporary  employment ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Procter! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  there  is  an  eligible  list. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  by  an  arrangement  they  can  be  taken  on  for 
thirty  days.    May  I  answer  the  question! 

Senator  Lodge.  Certainly;  we  would  like  to  get  the  exact  fact. 

Mr.  Procter.  For  instance,  there  is  an  eligible  list  of  people  resid- 
ing inside  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  if  there  is  an  emergency  there 
is  a  provision  for  thirty  days,  so  you  may  appoint  regardless  of  the 
list  as  soon  as  you  can  find  the  people  ready  here  to  go  to  work  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Suppose  there  is  an  eligible  list  of  persons  in  this  city! 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly,  of  men  ready  to  report  to-morrow  morning; 
and  if  they  do  not  report  you  can  take  men  from  outside  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  have  an  appli- 
cant from  my  State,  Mr.  Garland,  who  was  discharged  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  solely  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Republican. 
He  has  passed  an  examination.  He  has  not  been  certified  yet  for 
appointment.    Can  he  be  appointed  from  my  State! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes  he  could  be,  that  is,  if 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  list  from  my  State,  I  understand! 

Mr.  Procter.  We  do  not  keep  lists  from  the  States. 

Senator  Chilton.  Not  for  that  particular  office? 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Why  do  you  not  keep  lists! 

Mr.  Procter.  Simply  to  meet  such  emergencies  as  Mr.  Palmer  has 
called  forth.    There  is  no  apportionment. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  about  the  quotas! 
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Senator  Chilton.  You  do  not  recognize  them? 

Mr.  Procter.  We  do  not  recognize  the  quotas.  But  the  Commission 
does  not  allow  the  District  people  to  go  on  anything  except  an  emergency 
list.    It  makes  np  the  regular  list  from  people  outside  of  the  District. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible,  then,  under  the  system  inaugu- 
rated, for  the  Public  Printer  to  fill  up  the  Printing  Office  solely  with 
residents  of  the  District? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  not  where  you  take  them  on  for  an  emergency, 
because  they  go  off  at  the  expiration  of  the  emergency,  and  the  regular 
appointments  would  be  made  from  the  list  of  those  outside  of  the  District 

Senator  Lodge.  But  in  all  other  branches  of  the  service,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  each  State  has  its  quota  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Each  State  has  its  quota. 

Senator  Lodge.  So  as  to  make  the  fullest  possible  distribution  to  all 
the  States.    Is  not  that  the  casef 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  the  case. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  rule  as  to  quotas  does  not  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  f 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  because  the  Public  Printer  objected  that  it  hampered  him  to  be 
compelled  to  send  to  Oregon  or  Maine  for  appointments  when  Congress 
was  in  session.  But  the  Commission  has  been  trying  to  bring  np  the 
quotas  of  the  outside  States  without  the  law  directing  it,  and  it  has 
succeeded,  in  a  measure,  in  doing  so.  The  apportionment  does  not 
apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  nor  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office.    It  applies  to  everything  else  in  Washington. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  the  rule  about  quotas  was  not  applied  to  the 
Printing  Office! 

Mr.  Procter.  No. 

Senator  Lodge.  Because  the  Public  Printer,  that  is,  Mr.  Benedict, 
to  whom  you  are  referring,  I  suppose,  thought  it  would  hamper  himf 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes^  although  the  President  in  making  the  rules 
instructed  the  Commission  that  so  far  as  possible  they  should  try  to 
bring  up  the  quota  from  the  outside  States  without  hampering  the 
Public  Printer  in  eases  of  emergency. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then,  as  I  understand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
removal?  [To  Mr.  Palmer.]  Yon  can  remove  everyone  whom  you 
think  is  inefficient,  but  you  are  obliged  to  call  on  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  lists  of  names  to  select  from? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Can  yon  not  call  on  them  indefinitely  for  names 
until  you  get  efficient  men  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  they  have  lists  of  eligibles  I  can. 

Senator  Lodge.  Suppose  you  can  not  get  from  their  lists  efficient 
men,  that  their  lists  are  not  able  to  furnish  you  efficient  men,  that  their 
lists  are  exhausted,  then  you  can  bring  in  men  from  outside? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  make  temporary  appointments.  They  are  only 
temporary. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  can  make  a  temporary  appointment  of  anybody 
you  wish  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  to  serve  for  the  period  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission mentions. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  to  get  efficient  men 
through  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  My  judgment  is  that  it  limits  my  power  to  pnt  good 
men  on.    For  instance,  there  are  certain  localities  in  the  United  States 
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where  there  are  more  skillful  bookbinders  than  there  are  in  other  locali- 
ties. I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  what  I  deem  the 
most  skillful  men  from  any  localities,  and  not  be  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular list  of  people  who  are  furnished  me  from  anywhere.  I  have  no 
prejudices  against  this  system  when  properly  administered.  All  I  want 
is  results.  I  am  simply  judging  by  my  experience  in  the  office  in  pre- 
vious years. 

Senator  Lodge.  Under  the  old  system,  as  I  understand  it,  the  most 
efficient  men,  or  many  of  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  office,  were 
turned  out  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Many  were  turned  out. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  are  the  persons  whom  you  desire  to  get  back  T 

Mr.  Palmer.  Some  of  those.  Some  of  the  best  pressmen  I  ever 
saw  were  dismissed,  and  I  am  unable  to  get  them  back  in  my  own  dis- 
cretion. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  examination  that  shuts 
them  outf 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  asked  questions  in  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  other  branches,  and  they  are  also  examined  as  to  their 
technical  knowledge  of  the  particular  branch  they  are  in.  That  por- 
tion of  the  examination  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  information  upon 
as  fully  as  1  would  wish,  but  my  point  is  that  no  examination  like  that 
teste  the  practical  ability  of  a  mechanic  as  fully  as  a  series  of  days 
or  weeks  or  months  of  service  demonstrate. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  that  is  probably  true,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand exactly  how  this  system  prevents  that  test  of  skill. 

Mr.  Palmer.  My  point  is  that  it  circumscribes  a  man's  field  for  the 
selection  of  men. 

8enator  Lodge.  That  is,  you  think  the  best  men  are  those  who  can 
not  pass  this  examination  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  no;  that  is  very  far  from  my  assumption;  but  I 
say  the  best  men  may  be  those  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  examina- 
tion. That  is  what  I  mean  to  say.  There  may  be  a  good  bricklayer, 
or  a  good  stonemason,  or  a  good  blacksmith  who  could  not  write  his 
name,  yet  he  may  be  an  exceedingly  good  mechanic. 

Senator  Lodge  (to  Mr.  Procter).  Do  I  understand  that  mechanics  of 
that  sort  have  to  undergo  an  educational  examination  f 

Mr.  Procter.  They  do  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  this  first  group  of  skilled  laborers 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  pressmen  are  not  required  to  pass 
snch  an  examination? 

Senator  Lodge.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Mr.  Palmer  was  speaking  of 
bricklayers,  stonemasons,  and  blacksmiths,  which  correspond,  I  suppose, 
to  this  first  group  of  skilled  laborers. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  will  permit  me,  Senator,  I  think  the  first  group 
includes  people  who  should  not  be  classed  as  skilled  laborers.  I  think 
it  is  most  decidedly  a  misnomer,  as  applied  to  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  Taking  the  group  which  is  called  skilled  laborers — 
the  first  group — will  you  state,  Mr.  Procter,  what  the  examination  is  iu 
regard  to  those  people  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Some  of  those  are  not  examined;  there  is  nothing  but 
a  registration.  The  Commission  is  enlarging  every  week  the  scope  of 
the  registration,  which  demonstrate  by  registration  that  persons  have 
served  either  an  apprenticeship  or  a  certain  length  of  years  in  their 
respective  trades,  with  certificates  of  the  people  for  whom  they  have 
worked  and  certificates  as  to  the  general  physical  condition.    Some  of 
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those,  of  course,  are  not  included  in  the  first  group,  because  they  are 
mere  laborers. 

I  should  like  to  state,  in  regard  to  the  examinations,  that  all  of  the 
examinations  in  the  Public  Printing  Office  are  arranged  by  a  commis- 
sion of  printers  and  binders  in  the  Printing  Office.  They  are  nominated 
by  the  Public  Printer,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  men  in 
their  respective  lines  of  work.  They  are  members  of  the  civil-service 
examining  board,  and  that  board  of  skilled  bookbinders,  printers,  and 
pressmen  are  the  men  who  get  up  these  examinations. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  I  understand  that  the  examinations  are  not  got- 
ten up  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission! 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  at  all;  they  are  gotten  up  by  skilled  artisans  in 
the  Printing  Office. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  are  gotten  up  by  men  who  are  in  the  trades 
themselves? 

Mr.  Procter.  By  men  who  are  in  the  trades  themselves.  Also,  the 
people  who  are  certified  are  notified  that  when  they  go  to  the  Printing 
Office  they  must  undergo  such  a  practical  test  as  the  Public  Printer 
will  indicate. 

The  Chairman.  What  examination  is  a  stableman  required  to  take! 

Mr.  Procter.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Then  why  is  the  unskilled  laborer  included,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  we  have  arranged  a  system  of  registration 
for  those  people. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  the  system  of  registration  like  that  employed  in 
navy-yards. 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  the  system  of  registration  in  navy-yards  is  a  time 
registration;  the  man  who  registers  first  goes  to  the  head  of  the  list 
The  system  of  registration  which  the  Commission  has  inaugurated  is  in 
some  sense  competitive,  because  the  persons  are  marked  on  the  differ- 
ent elements  which  they  have  indicated  in  the  registration,  and  they 
are  graded  on  those. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  they  are  not  subject  to  examination? 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are  not  subject  to  examination.  I  will  say  here, 
Senator,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  three  men  passed  the  skilled- 
laborers'  examination  in  the  last  two  months  who  signed  with  a  mark. 
They  could  neither  read  nor  write;  they  could  not  sign  their  names, 
but  they  passed  a  very  high  examination. 

Senator  Lodge.  Were  they  asked  questions  or  was  the  examination 
based  on  their  certificates  from  former  employers? 

Mr.  Procter.  On  certificates  of  ability. 

Senator  Lodge.  From  former  employers? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  wagon  master  required  to  stand  any  kind  of  an 
examination  before  he  is  appointed  under  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  not;  I  am  not  sure.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  all 
the  details;  but  where  a  man  is  not  supposed  to  exercise  any  clerical 
ability  whatever  in  the  transaction  of  his  business  it  is  the  object  of 
the  Commission  not  to  examine  him  in  clerical  qualifications. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  ladies  who  are  employed  to  run  the  stitch- 
ing machines  and  to  do  such  work  required  to  stand  an  examination! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that  All  those  examinations 
are  gotten  up  in  the  Printing  Office,  and  I  would  have  to  look  over  the 
list. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  that  is? 
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• 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  registration  lists  are  based  largely  on  certifi- 
cates of  efficiency  from  former  employers! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  With  a  preference  to  persons  who  have  been  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  and  of  course  the  length  of  service  counts  for 
something.  I  do  not  know  just  what  weight  is  given  to  length  of 
service  along  the  different  lines,  but  a  man  who  spent  eight  years,  for 
instance,  in  a  given  trade  would  have  a  rating  a  little  higher  than  a 
man  who  had  been  in  the  trade  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  classified? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  but  they  are  examined  by  registration. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  regular  civil-service  examinations,  so  called, 
which  include  what  may  be  called  the  educational  tests,  apply  prac- 
tically to  what  persons  in  these  lists! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  apply  to  compositors,  proof  readers,  pressmen, 
bookbinders. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Stereotypers. 

Mr.  Procter.  Stereotypers. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Electrotypers. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  electrotypers. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  wiser 
and  more  direct  method  of  employing  these  persons  if  they  should  be 
selected  as  you  suggest,  but  to  permit  the  Public  Printer  or  someone 
designated  by  him  to  make  the  examination,  and  leave  it  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Public  Printer! 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  exactly  what  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Public  Printer! 

Mr.  Procter.  Absolutely.  The  board  of  examiners  is  appointed 
hy  the  Commission  on  the  nomination  of  the  Public  Printer. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  they  can  establish  any  examination  they  see  fit ! 

Mr.  Procter.  Any  sort  of  an  examination  that  they  deem  best 
suited  to  bring  out  the  qualifications  they  want. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  does  obviate  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
register  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission! 

Mr.  Procter.  While  the  Public  Printer  and  the  skilled  artisans  in 
the  Printing  Office  are  the  people  who  get  up  the  character  of  the 
examination,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  must  guarantee  the  fairness 
of  that  examination,  and  the  fairness  of  keeping  the  register,  and  the 
granting  of  certificates.  That  is  all  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
to  do  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  are  these  parties  examined! 

Mr.  Procter.  By  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  examined,  then,  by  the  gentlemen 
designated  by  the  Public  Printer! 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  but  those  gentlemen  are  called  in  to  aid  in  the 
marking  of  the  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  more  efficient  men  could  be 
obtained  by  allowing  the  men  who  are  practical  printers,  men  employed 
there  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  to  conduct  the  examination! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  do  it,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  They  are  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  Public 
Printef. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter  says  the  Public  Printer  nominates  the 
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« 
men  and  they  promulgate  a  series  of  questions  by  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  are  d  irected  in  their  examinations.  So  w,  the  ques- 
tion I  ask  is:  Whether  you  would  not  get  more  efficient  men  by  leaving 
the  matter  entirely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  persons  named  by  the 
Public  Printer! 

Mr.  Procter.  No  ;  because  the  Commission  must  guarantee  the  fair- 
ness of  the  examination,  and  it  must  become  responsible  for  these  men, 
that  they  are  impartial  and  properly  qualified. 

Senator  Lodge.  All  you  do,  as  I  understand,  is  to  take  the  questions 
which  the  board  appointed  by  the  Public  Printer  supplies  you  with, 
and  they  assist  yon  in  conducting  the  examination,  and  you  return  the 
results  of  the  examination? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  practically  all. 

Mr.  Palmer.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Procter  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  These  so-called  examiners  in  reality  simply  examine 
the  papers  after  the  examination  and  do  the  rating  up.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  they  indicate  the  character  of  the  examination 
they  wish  the  Commission  to  hold.  The  Commission  at  any  time  would 
change  the  character  of  the  examination  if  a  change  was  rewmmended 
by  the  board  of  skilled  men  or  experts  in  the  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Would  I  be  at  liberty  to  select  those  examiners? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  you  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.  We  have  a 
board  now. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Procter.  And  of  course  if  the  Public  Printer  should  object  to 
any  member  of  that  board  and  wish  to  nominate  others,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Commission  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  the  Public  Printer  has  no  power  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  We  have  now  a  nonpartisan  board  composed  of  per- 
sons in  the  Printing  Office  representing  all  political  parties. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  is  the  number  of  the  board? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  now  remember. 

Mr.  Collins.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  here? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Collins  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  and  he  has  been  asked  to  come  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  was  designated  under  the  civil  service  on  the  22d 
day  of  July,  1895,  to  be  a  member  as  compositor  of  the  board  of  civil- 
service  examiners  of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  I  desire  to  ask 
Mr.  Procter  if  I  was  designated  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  boards  that 
was  intended  to  formulate  the  questions  to  be  asked  applicants  for 
examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  on  the  board? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  held  a  commission  signed  by  you,  sir,  as  a  composi- 
tor member  of  the  board  of  examiners  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Mr.  Procter.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  your  board? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  1  am  unable  to  state.  Never  hav- 
ing acted  in  that  capacity,  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  hold  a  commission  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  members  of  your  board  f 
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Mr.  Collins.  The  only  other  member  that  I  know  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  A.  P.  Marston,  who  told  me  he  was  a  member  of  that  board. 
I  have  never  seen  his  commission,  bat  I  have  in  my  possession  today 
a  commission  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  compositor  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  examiners  for  the  Government  Printing  Office.  I 
have  never  been  called  upon  to  act  in  that  capacity.  On  the  contrary, 
within  ten  days  after  I  received  the  commission,  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr. 
Baker,  the  secretary  of  the  then  Public  Printer,  and  advised  not  to  act 
upon  the  board  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Public  Printer. 

Mr.  Procter.  Will  you  please  give  to  the  committee  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  board,  so  that  they  can  be  summoned. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  unable  to  do  so,  because  I  do  not  know  them.  I 
do  not  know  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  board.  I  have  never 
had  any  meeting  with  them. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  furnish  the  names. 

Senator  Lodge.  Who  prevented  you  from  serving  on  the  board? 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Albert  Baker,  the  secretary  of  the  then  Public 
Printer,  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  room.  I  went  there,  and  he  advised 
me  that  I  was  not  to  act  upon  that  board  unless  I  was  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Public  Printer,  and  never  having  been  requested  to  act  upon 
the  board  by  the  Public  Printer,  I  have  never  acted. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  the  power  of  acting  on  the  board  rested  with 
the  Public  Printer! 

Mr.  Collins.  It  seemed  so,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  not  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  Palmer.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Procter  a  question! 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  any  question  you  desire.  We  want  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Are  helpers  examined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ! 

Mr.  Procter.  Skilled  helpers? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Helpers  are  called  skilled  laborers.  Are  they  examined  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  duties  of  helpers  in  that 
office? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  to  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  tell  you.  They  are  anything  in  the  world  but 
skilled  laborers,  and  they  are  classed  as  helpers. 

The  Chairman.  What  duties  do  they  perform? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  employed  to  carry  forms  of  type,  bundles  of 
paper,  sheets  of  paper  after  they  have  been  printed  and  folded,  books, 
etc.,  and  to  do  anything  requiring  the  use  of  muscle.  Muscle  is  the 
chief  qualification  for  helpers. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  men  are  classified? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  Those  are  men  and  women? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  chiefly  men.  They  are  all  men,  are  they  not, 
Captain  Brian? 

Mr.  Brian.  They  are  all  men,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  classed  as  skilled  laborers.  May  I  ask  another 
question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  any  question  you  desire. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Are  press  feeders  examined? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes, 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  examination  for  helpers 
and  prt»s  feeders? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  answer  as  to  the  examination.  As  I 
civ  serv 10 
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said  before,  all  of  tbe  examination  is  gotten  up  in  the  Printing  Office. 
It  is  a  very  simple  examination.  We  relied  on  this  board  to  tell  us  the 
qualifications  they  wanted.  In  the  first  place  yon  most  remember  that 
the  Printing  Office  was  not  classified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
bat  by  the  Public  Printer.  The  Commission  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  classification.  The  classification  was  brought  about  by  a  petition 
of  the  printers  and  skilled  people  in  the  office,  who  wanted  to  put  an 
end  to  having  the  whole  force  of  the  office  changed  every  four  years, 
and  who  informed  the  Commission  that  persons  were  put  in  there  who 
could  not  perform  the  duties — who  knew  nothing  about  the  duties. 
The  Commission,  knowing  very  little  about  the  respective  duties  of 
these  different  trades,  of  course,  had  to  call  in  the  trades  to  advise 
about  the  examinations. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  should  like  to  ask  what  was  the  attitude  of  the 
unions  or  the  organized  labor  of  the  printing  offices  in  regard  to  the 
matter! 

Mr.  Procter.  First  a  committee  of  the  Columbia  Typographical 
Union  waited  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  asked  us  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  President.  They  said  that  they  wished  the  Printing 
Office  classified;  I  believe  they  brought  a  petition.  Afterwards  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Printing  Office,  representing  all  the  trades,  waited  on  the 
Commission  and  asked  that  a  rule  be  submitted  to  the  President  for 
classifying  the  Printing  Office.  That  rule  was  prepared  at  the  instance 
of  the  trades  unions  and  the  printers,  pressmen,  and  bookbinders  in 
the  office,  and  carried  to  the  President.  As  I  remember,  the  President 
remarked, "  Well,  if  these  trades  people  want  it,  I  think  we  had  better 
let  them  try  it.* 

Senator  Elkins.  President  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  the  printers'  typographical  unions  favor  the 
change! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  not  only  favored  it,  but  brought  it  about.  It 
was  not  contemplated  until  it  was  brought  about  by  the  trades  unions 
and  the  people  in  the  Printing  Office. 

Senator  Lodge.  On  what  ground? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  typographical  unions  of  the  coun- 
try generally,  or  simply  those  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Procter.  We  received  petitions  from  typographical  unions  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  from  several  in  Wash- 
ington City. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  the  principal  movers  in  asking  that  the 
office  be  placed  under  civil  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  so. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  unions  generally  act  together,  do  they  not? 

The  Chairman.  Not  altogether.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  diversity 
of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  was  the  ground  upon  which  the  printers 
based  their  request? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  ground  is  better  stated  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Columbia  Typographical  Union,  which  I  will  give  you, 
than  I  can  state  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  another  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question.  If  the  examinations  are  unsuitable  in  any  of  the  different 
classes,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  a  reorganization  of  the  board  by 
the  Public  Printer  and  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  examination  ? 
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Mr.  Procter.  Nothing,  provided  the  Public  Printer  will  nominate 
persons  representing  different  political  parties  and  people  whom  the 
Commission  believe  are  well  skilled  in  their  respective  trades. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  should  politics  enter  into  it  at  all  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  the  law  requires  that  the  board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  persons  representing  different  political  parties. 

Senator  Lodge.  Oh! 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  in  the  original  law. 

Mr.  Palmer.  May  1  ask  the  president  of  the  Commission  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  As  I  understood  the  statement  made  by  the  president 
of  the  Commission,  it  was  that  the  movement  for  the  change  of  system 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  made  by  the  typographical 
anions.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  by  the  typographical  unions  and  committees 
representing  the  employees  in  the  Public  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  understand  that  the  typographical  unions 
throughout  the  country  are  in  favor  of  this  system  as  applied  to  that 
office? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  International  Typographical 
Union  at  its  last  session,  in  convention,  declared  against  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  because  the  delegates  of  the  Columbia  Typo- 
graphical Union  had  declared  against  it,  which  declaration  afterwards 
repudiated  by  a  full  meeting  of  the  union  in  Washington  City. 

Mr.  Palmbr.  But  as  an  international  organization  it  is  opposed  to 
the  system  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  first  approved  it.  Then  when  those  delegates, 
as  I  say,  went  to  the  typographical  union  and  made  representations 
which  did  not  represent  the  Columbia  Typographical  Union,  it  receded 
from  that  position,  after  having  advocated  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  opposed  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  And  passed  a  resolution  opposing  it 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  I  will  state  that  all  the  trades'  unions  in  Phila- 
delphia, only  day  before  yesterday,  representing  all  the  trades  of  the 
city,  passed  resolutions  indorsing  the  application  of  the  civil-service 
rules  to  all  the  Departments. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  th^  examinations  are  unsuitable  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  their  being  changed? 

Mr.  Procter.  Nothing  whatever.  We  are  changing  our  examina- 
tions all  the  time  on  suggestions  of  the  various  Departments  that  they 
want  this  or  that  change  made. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  Public  Printer  is  able,  with  you,  to  reor- 
ganize the  board  and  change  the  examination? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  question? 

Senator  Lodge.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Could  the  Public  Printer  do  that  of  his  own  motion? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Without  the  consent  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Bo  the  Commission  hold  the  question  in  their  power. 

Senator  Lodge.  Has  the  Commission  refused  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  examination? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  has,  most  decidedly. 
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Mr.  Procter.  What  refusal! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  asked  the  Commission  to  give  me  authority  to  appoint 
a  cashier  for  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  examination. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  asked  that  that  might  be  done  by  the  Commission 
in  the  interest  of  the  office,  and  the  request  has  not  been  granted. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  office  of  cashier  hardly  belongs  to  the  mechan- 
ical trades. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  a  very  important  factor. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  a  very  important  place,  undoubtedly;  but  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  the  facts  as  to  the  force  of  the  office.  How  is  the 
cashier  appointed? 

The  Chairman.  How  was  the  present  cashier  appointed?  Did  he 
pass  a  civil-service  examination? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  chief  clerk  is  now  the  acting  cashier  until  I  can 
have  authority  to  select  my  own  cashier. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  want  that  authority,  General? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do,  most  assuredly. 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  do  you  want  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  the  cashier  holds  in  his  hands  a  very  respon- 
sible trust,  and  I  wish  to  know  that  the  man  who  exercises  that  trust 
is  qualified  for  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  Are  you  under  bond? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  much? 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  $100,000. 

Senator  Elkins.  Is  your  cashier  under  bond?  * 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  is  not.  His  character  is  better  than  any  man's 
bond. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  the  present  civil-service  rules  or  the  law  require 
the  cashier  to  give  bond? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  are  not  permitted  to  appoint  your  cashier? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  not.  I  am  not  permitted  to  select  him  on  my 
own  motion. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  the  right  to  require  any  bond  of  your  cashier 
that  you  may  wish. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Elkins.  That  would  be  to  you  individually  and  not  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  to  me  individually. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  give  a  personal  bond  or  a  bond  tnrough  an 
insurance  company? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  personal  bond. 

Senator  Elkins.  Of  $100,000? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Elkins.  And  the  sureties  have  to  be  approved  by  whom? 

Mr.  Palmer.  By  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Senator  Elkins.  The  cashier  handles  how  much  money  ?  How  much 
is  he  responsible  for  at  any  given  time? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  handles  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Elkins.  What  is  his  compensation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars:  that  is,  the  pres- 
ent acting  cashier's  compensation  is  $2,400  as  chief  clerk.  The  cashier 
proper  has  $2,000. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  remove  the  cashier  who  was  there  when 
you  came  in? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  did. 

Senator  Chilton.  And  you  simply  devolved  the  duties  on  your  chief 
clerk— is  that  the  ideaf 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  time  being. 

Senator  Chilton.  On  the  question  of  bond  I  suppose  it  would  apply 
either  way;  you  could  require  your  own  appointee  to  give  bond  or 
require  the  civil- service  appointee  to  give  bond! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  And  in  either  case  it  would  be  a  bond  to  you 
individually  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  consider  the  character  of  the  employee  to  be  more 
important  than  the  bond. 

Senator  Elkins.  Could  you  require  him  to  give  a  bond  of  ¥60,000  or 
$100,000  and  not  permit  him  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the  office  if  he  did 
not  do  sot 

Mr.  Palmer.  Nobody  would  ask  so  large  a  bond. 

Senator  Elkins.  Suppose  you  did.  Is  it  not  in  your  discretion  if  you 
can  require  a  bond  without  the  permission  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  T 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  Suppose  you  should  require  one  of  $50,000  and  he 
could  not  give  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  man  would  give  such  a  bond. 

Senator  Elkins.  Then  you  would  not  have  that  man  for  cashier  ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  would  not  take  a  cashier  to  disburse  $3,000,000  a 
year  unless  he  would  give  a  bond  of  $50,000;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  could 
help  it,  if  Mr.  Procter  would  allow  it.  You  have  it  in  your  power, 
then,  to  exclude  him  t    Mr.  Procter,  has  the  Public  Frinter  that  power! 

Mr.  Procter.  He  has  the  power  to  require  any  bond  he  desires. 

Senator  Elkins.  If  he  does  require  a  bond  and  the  man  does  not 
give  it,  then  he  is  out!  N 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  consider  the  bond  as  the  only  security. 

Senator  Elkins.  Would  he  not  be  put  oiit!  Suppose  I  were  Public 
Printer,  and  that  I  were  to  appoint  Mr.  Procter  as  cashier  and  he 
would  not  give  the  bond,  would  he  not  have  to  quit! 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  would  be  pretty  apt  to. 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  do  you  not  make  a  man  leave  who  does  not 
give  a  bond  to  suit  youf 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  choose  to  combine  both. 

8enator  Elkins.  Both,  of  course;  but  I  should  like  the  bond,  too, 
pretty  welL 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  want  a  man  in  there  whom  I  do  not  know  to 
be  qualified. 

Senator  Elkins.  If  there  is  a  regulation  requiring  the  head  of  a 
Department  to  give  bond,  he  ought  to  require  his  subordinates  to  give 
bond;  and  if  a  subordinate  can  not  give  the  bond  the  head  of  the 
Department  has  to  find  some  man  within  the  87,000  on  the  eligible 
list  (is  it  that  number,  Mr.  Procter!)  who  will  give  the  bond. 

Mr.  Procter.  Anybody  in  the  Government  service  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  can  be  transferred  to  that  position. 

Senator  Elkins.  Mr.  Palmer,  did  the  cashier  who  was  there  before 
you  came  in  give  bond? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  Do  you  mean  the  one  who  was 
there  before! 

Senator  Elkins.  Yes. 

Mr,  Procter.  Who  was  the  cashier! 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Daring  the  last  administration  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Collins,  what  was  his  namef 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Teal.    He  did  not  give  bond. 

Senator  Elkins.  He  was  not  under  bond! 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  As  to  the  particular  place  of  cashier,  it  may  be  a 
place  which  should  be  excepted  as  a  confidential  position.  That  is  only- 
one  officer.  It  does  not  affect  the  whole  Government  Printing  Office. 
What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  the  general  conduct  of  the  large  body  of  men. 
If  the  examinations  can  be  changed  and  made  suitable  by  the  board 
of  examiners,  as  to  which  the  Public  Printer  is  consulted,  what  is  there 
in  the  way  of  having  an  examination  that  would  suit  you,  Mr.  Palmer  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  I  could  have  the  selection  of  the  examiners,  in  my 
judgment  it  would  go  a  great  way  toward  remedying  the  present 
condition  of  things. 

Senator  Lodge.  Of  course  you  have  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to  its 
being  a  board  representing  different  political  parties,  just  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  that  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  be  taken  from  different  political  parties. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
not  join  with  you  in  making  a  board  which  you  would  consider 
suitable! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  did  you  make  your  last  board,  Mr.  Procter  f 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  made  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Public 
Printer. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date  was  that  done? 

Mr.  Procter.  Soon  after  they  were  classified. 

Senator  Elkins.  Did  you  accept  his  nominees? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir;  we  consulted.  He  nominated  one  or  two 
men,  1  think,  for  each  position,  and  we  sent  over  and  consulted  with 
the  same  committee  of  printers  and  bookbinders  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  different  men.  • 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  were  nominated  to  comprise  the 
board? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  not  positive;  I  think  it  was  five  or  seven.  Mr. 
Wales,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Wales.  It  was  five  or  seven ;  I  do  not  know  which. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  printers  should 
refuse  to  have  Mr.  Collins  act  on  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  no  reason  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  in  accord  with 
the  Public  Printer  as  to  politics? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  his  politics  is? 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir;  he  had  a  right — it  was  his  duty — under  his 
commission,  to  have  demanded  to  act  with  the  board. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  many  hours  do  the  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  work? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Eight  hours. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  much  time  do  they  have  for  lunch  at  noon? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  have  a  half  hour. 

Senator  Elkins.  Then  they  work  seven  and  a  half  hours? 

Mr.  Collins.  Eight  hours. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  have  eight  hours,  but  they  voluntarily,  I  believe. 
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shortened  what  was  formerly  one  hoar  for  noon  to  a  half  hour,  and  get 
off  one  half  hoar  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Collins.  They  still  work  eight  hoars. 

Senator  Elkins.  They  are  there  eight  and  a  half  hoars  f 

Mr.  Collins.  They  commence  work  at  8  and  stop  at  half  past  4,  and 
have  a  half  hoar  for  lanch. 

Senator  Elkins.  They  work  actually  eight  hours! 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  all  your  employees  do  that! 

Mr.  Palmer.  .Yes,  sir;  except  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Collins.  Except  the  clerical  force.    They  work  from  9  till  4. 

Senator  Elkins.  Who  regulates  that?  Why  is  it  that  a  clerk  gets 
shorter  hoars f    Does  he  have  a  half  hour  for  lanch,  too? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  much  difference  does  that  make  between  a 
clerk  and  an  employee  of  another  class — an  hour  and  a  half  a  day? 

Mr.  Collins.  An  hour  and  a  half  a  day. 

Senator  Elkins.  Six  hours  and  a  half  a  day  and  eight  hours  a  day. 
Who  regulates  the  eight  hours;  the  law? 

Senator  Lodge.  The  law? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  law  regulates  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  have  an  eight-hour  law  for  employees,  out- 
side of  clerks,  and  a  six-and-a-half  fiour  law  for  clerks? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  clerical  force  is  governed  by  the  same  rule  that 
governs  clerkships  in  the  several  Departments. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  mechanical  force  is  under  the  general  eight- 
hour  Jaw,  which  was  passed  a  great  many  years  ago  and  which  applies 
to  all  the  navy-yards,  arsenals,  and  all  mechanical  work. 

Senator  Chilton.  Senator  Elkins  desires  to  know — and  it  is  very 
pertinent — why  clerks  work  less  time  than  other  employees? 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  pertinent. 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  do  they  work  less  time  and  get  more  pay  than 
the  other  force? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  governed  by  the  general  rule  which  applies 
to  other  Departments. 

Senator  Elkins.  Is  it  custom  or  law? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law. 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  do  you  require  one  part  of  your  employees  to 
work  eight  hours  a  day  and  the  other  six  and  a  half  hours? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  office  since  it  was  founded. 

Senator  Elkins.  If  you  were  managing  the  department  in  any  other 
way  would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  desire  Mr.  Procter's  attention  to  this  point,  too. 
Mr.  Palmer,  if  you  were  managing  a  great  business  concern  would  you 
make  part  of  your  employees  work  six  and  a  half  hours  and  another 
part  eight  hours,  and  give  the  six  and  a  half  hour  people  more  pay? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1  do  not  think  there  is  a  parallel  between  the  duties  of 
the  mechanical  and  the  duties  of  the  clerical  force. 

Senator  Elkins.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  more  difficult? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  depends  upon  circumstances. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  good  reason  for  making 
that  distinction? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  may  not  be.  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer 
that  question. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  are  a  practical  man  and  have  had  large  expe- 
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rience.  If  there  were  a  corporation  in  the  country  of  which  you  were 
the  head,  as  yon  are  the  head  of  the  department  here,  and  you  were 
conducting  it  in  the  most  economical  manner,  would  you  divide  your 
force  in  that  way!  Would  you  not  make  everybody  work  about  the 
same  number  of  hours!  Would  you  not  very  quickly  break  up  any 
custom  or  tradition  that  stood  in  the  way  of  it!  If  you  had  300  men 
working  six  and  one-half  hours  a  day,  and  1,600  working  eight  hours, 
the  300  men  would  be  losing  450  hours  a  day.  You  know  that  is  a 
good  deal  of  loss  to  the  Government.  As  the  head  of  a  corporation 
would  you  allow  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  say  what  I  should  do  if  it  were  an  individual 
corporation.  I  have  not  thought  of  that  question  very  much,  because 
I  did  not  consider  myself  wiser  than  all  the  heads  of  Departments  of  the 
Government. 

Senator  Elkins.  Or  wiser  than  your  predecessors! 

Mr.  Palmer.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  up  to  this 
time. 

Senator  Elkins.  If  you  had  been  managing  the  office  for  yourself, 
your  wisdom  would  have  come  to  you  very  fast? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Very  likely. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  never  would  have  paid  those  working  the 
shorter  hours  the  same  pay.    Let  us  be  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  clerical  force  work  extra  hours  very  often — a  good 
deal  longer  than  the  others. 

Senator  Elkins.  If  called  on? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  work  six  and  a  half  hours! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  am  3<iking  about  yourself.  You  did  not  answer 
one  question,  which  I  think  is  pertinent.  Is  the  six  and  a  half  hours 
arrangement  for  clerks  regulated  by  law  or  tradition  and  custom! 

Mr.  Palmer.  By  tradition  and  custom,  I  think. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  all  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Departments 
follow  the  custom  and  require  laborers  to  work  longer  than  clerks? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  the  Departments. 

Senator  Elkins.  Mr.  Procter,  can  you  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  there  is  a  law  to  the  effect  that  the  clerical 
force  of  the  Departments  shall  render  seven  hours'  work,  and  that  addi- 
tional time  may  be  called  for  by  the  different  heads  of  the  Departments 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

Senator  Elkins.  But  they  do  not  do  it.  If  the  clerks  are  required 
to  work  seven  hoars  and  get  a  half  hour  for  lunch,  they  do  not  work 
seven  hours.    Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  question? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  reports,  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  14,000  or  15,000  employees 

Mr.  Procter.  Congress  has  continued  to  pass  on  the  question,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  ruling  by  the  Attorney-General  that  the  office  hours 
which  Congress  has  recognized  are  from  9  until  4. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  are  informed  as  to  these  affairs,  and  know  how 
to  advise  us.  Is  the  law  absolute  that  clerks  in  the  Government  service 
shall  work  from  9  to  4,  with  a  half  hour  off,  or  do  the  heads  of  the 
Departments  regulate  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  has  been  regulated  by  custom. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  have  one  branch  of  the 
Government  service — and  this  comes  to  you  more  particularly  than  to 
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Mr.  Palmer — work  six  and  a  half  hours  and  another  part  of  it  work 
eight  hours? 
Mr.  Procter.  Let  me  read  what  I  have  here: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Departments 

Senator  Elkins.  What  do  you  read  from! 
Mr.  Procter.  The  Statutes  at  Large. 
Senator  Elkins.  That  is  the  lawf 
Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Elkins.  Where  do  you  read  from! 
Mr.  Procter.  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  27,  page  715. 
Senator  Chilton.  What  is  the  date  of  the  act!    It  is  easier  to  find 
it  by  the  date. 
Mr.  Procter.  I  have  not  the  date  here. 
Senator  Elkins.  It  has  not  been  repealed! 
Mr.  Procter.  It  says: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  several  Exeoutive  Departments,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  service,  to  require  of  all  clerks  and  other  employees,  of  what- 
ever grade  or  class,  in  their  respective  Departments,  not  less  than  seven  hours  of 
labor  each  day,  except  Sundays  and  days  declared  public  holidays  by  law  or  Execu- 
tive order:  Provided,  That  the  heads  of  the  Departments  may,  by  special  order,  stat- 
ing the  reason,  farther  extend  or  limit  the  hours  of  service. 

Senator  Elkins.  That  is  the  law  of  the  country.  I  believe  this 
comes  under  you.    Do  the  clerks  work  the  seven  hours? 

Mr.  Procter.  No. 

Senator  Elkins.  Then  somebody  is  violating  the  law. 

Mr.  Procter.  If  that  is  violating  the  law,  every  Department  is, 
because 

Senator  Elkins.  It  does  not  make  it  any  better  because  everybody 
does  it.  That  is  a  wholesale  crucifixion  of  the  law  instead  of  one  or 
two  cases. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  hours  have  been  regulated  from  9  to  4. 

Senator  Elkins.  Is  any  power  given  to  a  Department  to  prescribe 
less  than  the  law  requires?  A  man  can  not  make  a  regulation  larger 
than  the  law  or  less  than  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  the  Givil  Service 
Commission  could  do  a  great  service  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  last  Attorney- 
General,  who  looked  into  it,  and  said  that  Congress  had  recognized  the 
hours  from  9  to  4,  including  a  half  hour  for  lunch. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  find  that  a  great  many  worthy  people  in  the  Print- 
ing Office  and  in  mechanical  work  all  through  the  United  States, 
according  to  Senator  Lodge,  work  eight  hours.  They  are  good  people. 
It  now  develops  that  there  are  14,000  or  15,000  clerks  here — yes,  20,000 
clerks— who  work  six  and  a  half  hours,  and  get  better  pay  than  those  in 
the  mechanical  force,  who  work  eight  hours.  I  want  to  be  advised  and 
informed.  My  mind  has  never  been  drawn  to  these  subjects,  but  it 
strikes  me,  as  a  business  man,  how  much  my  friend,  General  Palmer,  is 
losing  in  a  day.  If  he  had  to  run  the  office  for  himself  he  would  not 
lose  it. 

Mr.  Collins.  He  has  a  force  of  3,000  employees  and  30  clerks. 

Senator  Elkins.  Thirty  clerks  make  a  loss  of  forty-five  hours  a  day. 
It  is  different  in  other  Departments.  They  have  30  laborers  and  3,000 
clerks. 

Mr.  Collins.  Oh,  yes  5  I  presume. 

Senator  Elkins.  The  boot  is  on  the  other  foot  there.  Mr.  Procter, 
yonr  mind  unquestionably  has  been  drawn  to  this  point.  Does  it  not 
strike  you  that  there  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  Government  every  day 
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as  compared  with  business  concerns  in  the  country  t  Take  clerks  in 
banks  and  trust  companies  and  railroads  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. They  work  eight,  niue,  ten  hours  a  day,  and  get  less  pay  than 
the  Government  clerks  do,  I  understand.  Here  is  a  place  in  the  United 
States  where  20,000  clerks  are  employed,  getting  better  wages  and 
working  shorter  hours.   Is  that  fair  to  the  laboring  people  of  the  country  ! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think,  Senator,  that  is  a  question  for  Congress  to 
settle. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  is  a  new  question  to  me  and  I  am  talking  off- 
hand. It  seems  to  me  that,  being  charged  with  these  matters,  you 
would  make  some  mention  of  it  in  your  report.  Did  you  never  refer  to 
it  in  any  of  your  reports! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

Senator  Elkins.  The  Government  has  25,000  clerks 

Mr.  Procter.  It  has  been  the  custom,  I  believe. 

Senator  Elkins.  Let  me  proceed.  The  Government  has  30,000  clerks 
losing  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  each,  making  45,000  hours,  and  as  8 
hours  is  a  day,  it  makes  pretty  near  5,000  days  which  the  Government 
loses  in  one  day.  That,  at  $2.50  a  day  for  a  clerk — you  know  I  am 
getting  at  this  point  in  a  practical  way — is  $12,500  a  day.  How  long 
can  we  stand  it?  We  are  talking  about  the  tariff  and  everything  else 
here.    You  see  we  want  to  make  this  whole  business  a  little  practical. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  point  for  the  committee  to 
take  up. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  should  think  you  would  have  taken  it  up  long  ago. 
You  have  been  here  since  1883.  Personally,  you  have  not  been,  but 
your  predecessors  have.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pressure  to  get  to 
Washington.  Senator  Lodge  knows  that  that  is  true  since  McKinley's 
administration  came  in.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  or  of  the  committee,  if  you  please,  to  what  strikes  me 
in  this  offhand  way.  I  do  not  know  but  that  you  gentlemen  have 
traveled  over  the  ground  before. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  not  what  we  are  after. 

Senator  Elkins.  The  Government  goes  on  losing  $15,000  or  $20,000 
a  day,  and  perhaps  we  Congressmen  have  our  relatives  in  office,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  system.  But,  if  it  is  not  the  law,  I  do 
not  know  how  you  gentlemen  are  going  on.  It  is  proceeding  without 
force  of  law. 

Mr.  Procter.  Since  you  have  asked  the  question,  I  will  answer  yon 
frankly. 

Senator  Elkins.  That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  considers  that  its  duty 
is  to  regulate  the  method  by  which  people  get  into  the  public  service, 
and  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  Departments  and  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate the  services  of  those  people  after  they  get  in. 

Senator  Elkins.  Let  me  interrupt  you  right  here. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  danger 

Senator  Elkins.  Wait  a  minute.  You  are  charged  with  this  whole 
service;  not  with  the  question  as  to  how  people  get  in  and  how  they 
get  out.  It  is  particularly  your  charge,  and  when  you  see  such  an 
injustice,  such  an  inequality,  does  it  not  strike  you  that  you  should 
notify  somebody,  because  we  look  to  you  gentlemen. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  a  question  for  Congressional  action. 

Senator  Elkins.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  you  gentlemen  can  make  some 
recommendation. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  is  enlarging  the  inquiry  somewhat. 
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Senator  Elkins.  I  want  to  beg  somebody's  pardon.  It  all  developed 
in  a  minute. 

Senator  Chilton.  Yon  do  not  need  to  beg  anyone's  pardon,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  good  point. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  Public  Printer  stated  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments hamper  the  operations  of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Have 
yon  tried  to  modify  the  regulations  by  consultation  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  so  as  to  make  them  what  you  would  consider  suitable t 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Procter  and  with  one  of  his 
associates  as  to  Group  No.  1,  the  first  group,  so-called  laborers.  I  asked 
tbem  if  they  thought  it  was  quite  appropriate  to  put  some  people  in 
that  group  and  to  class  them  as  skilled  laborers,  who,  in  my  judgment, 
are  not  skilled  laborers,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  any  decisive 
opinion  expressed  by  them  on  the  subject.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
change  in  that  group.  I  think  it  would  be  of  a  good  deal  of  assistance 
in  the  administration  of  the  office. 

Senator  Lodge.  With  respect  to  the  men  who  have  come  in  through 
the  civil  service  and  are  now  in  the  Printing  Office,  do  you  find  them 
inferior  to  the  others  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  been  there  long  enough  to  classify  those 
who  came  in  by  civil  service  and  those  who  were  there  before. 

Senator  Lodge.  Have  you  had  complaints  about  those  who  have 
come  in  through  the  civil  service! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Tes,  sir;  as  to  some  of  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  Any  more  than  against  others  who  came  in  in  the 
old  way? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Perhaps  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  Tou  have  not  been  there  long  enough  really  to  tell 
about  it! 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  the  men  taken  from 
the  eligible  lists  are  better  or  worse  than  those  taken  in  the  old  way  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Under  the  old  system  very  efficient  men  were  thrown 
oat  Does  having  the  office  under  civil  service  do  anything  toward 
retaining  efficient  men  in  the  service t  * 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  throws  somewhat  of  a  restraint  upon  the 
action  of  the  Public  Printer,  as  I  think  he  would  feel  more  at  liberty 
if  the  service  were  not  just  as  it  is. 

Senator  Lodge.  Speaking  of  the  men  of  whom  you  spoke  as  being 
exceedingly  efficient  who  were  turned  out  by  your  predecessor  under 
tbe  old  system  and  whom  you  want  to  reinstate,  would  they  not  have 
been  kept  in,  probably,  if  the  civil-service  system  had  been  in  force 
then! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Lodge.  No,  not  necessarily;  but  would  it  not  have  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  them  in! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would.  It  depends  very  much 
on  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  office. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Procter,  can  you  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Benedict 
favored  putting  the  office  under  civil  service! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  say  that  Mr.  Benedict  favored  it  or  did  not 
favor  it.  He  came  with  the  second  committee  of  printers  and  said  he 
bad  been  requested  by  the  printers  to  come  and  present  their  memorial, 
and  that  as  they  wanted  it  he  would  offer  no  objection.  So  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  did  favor  it  or  did  not  favor  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  When  he  was  before  the  committee  in  the  case  of 
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the  printers,  which  you  may  remember,  I  got  the  impression  that  he 
was  opposed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  he  was  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did  not  get  that  impression.  I  would  ask,  though, 
that  the  commit^e  summon  Mr.  Benedict. 

Senator  Elkins.  Is  he  in  the  city! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  he  lives  here. 

Mr.  Collins.  He  is  out  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  believe  that  question  was  asked  him  when  he 
was  beiore  the  committee  heretofore. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Palmer,  before  overthrowing  the  system 
throughout  the  whole  Government  Printing  Office,  which  is  a  very  great 
department,  employing  many  people,  would  it  not  be  well  to  give  it  a 
more  thorough  trial  than  you  have  been  able  to  give  it  so  far,  in  order 
to  see  whether  you  can  not  make  it  work? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Perhaps  so.  I  would  ask  for  some  modifications, 
however. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  want  to  tear  down 
the  whole  civil-service  system  as  applied  to  your  office. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  said  that  I  wanted  to  do  it.  I  said  as 
between  the  two  systems  I  preferred  the  old  one. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  get  a  wrong  impression 
about  the  General. 

Senator  Lodge.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Elkins.  He  suggested  some  modifications,  but  he  does  not 
favor  changing  the  whole  system. 

Senator  Lodge.  As  I  understand  it,  and  Mr.  Palmer  will  correct  me 
if  I  make  a  mistake,  except  as  to  one  point,  in  regard  to  some  skilled 
laborers,  he  has  not  gone  over  the  present  arrangements  or  endeavored 
to  modiry  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  so  as 
to  make  them  correspond  to  his  ideas,  and  to  see  what  can  be  done. 
That,  I  understand,  has  not  yet  been  done. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  had  time  to  make  such 
an  examination?      ^ 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  do  some 
things  which  have  not  yet  been  granted. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  reply  to  Senator  Lodge 
that  it  would  be  well  enough  to  await  developments,  provided  there 
could  be  some  modifications  made  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  be  willing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  with  such 
modifications  as  it  seems  to  me  should  be  made. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  they  modifications  in  the  way  of  excepting  cer- 
tain classes  either  from  registration  or  examination  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  taking  the  first  group. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  not  in  the  form  of  the  examination? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  have  not  yet  reached  the  question  of  the  form 
of  the  examination  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  so  fully  as  I  should  be  glad  to  do;  but  if  I  had  the 
power  to  appoint  examiners,  and  the  Commission  would  act  in  coopera- 
tion with  me,  I  think  I  could  improve  on  the  present  system. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  the  power  to  appoint  examiners  would 
you  require  the  first  group  to  be  subjected  to  any  examination  outside 
of  the  examination  given  in  your  office  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  several  classes  in  the  group  which  I  would 
omit  from  examination. 
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The  Chairman.  Please  enumerate  those  which  you  think  should  be 
ommitted? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  would  omit  assistant  doorkeepers;  I  would  omit  what 
are  called  boxers,  captains  of  the  watcli,  the  woman  in  charge  of  char- 
women. I  do  not  consider  them  skilled  laborers.  Further  down,  I 
would  omit  messengers,  stable  men,  wagon  masters,  wagon  messengers, 
watchmen,  and  yard  master. 

Senator  Lodge.  Will  you  let  me  see  the  rule  under  which  they  are 
classified  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  the  Public  Print- 
ing Office  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  was  there  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  served  five  years! 

Mr.  Palmes.  Yes,  sir;  as  the  Public  Printer. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  wish  to  see  the  rule  under  which  the  office  is 
classified. 

Mr.  Procter.  Here  it  is. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  says: 

The  classified  service  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  shall  include  all  persons 
employed  in  that  office  except  those  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  unskilled  laborers  or  workmen. 

That  specifically  excludes  unskilled  laborers  or  workmen  from  the 
operations  of  the  civil-service  law.  Therefore,  the  real  question  which 
would  arise  is,  What  is  the  interpretation  of  the  word  u unskilled;" 
what  constitutes  a  skilled  and  what  an  unskilled  laborer! 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  my  list  I  should  haze  also  included  helpers.  Help- 
ers are  nothing  more  than  unskilled  laborers.  In  order  to  bring  them 
within  the  classified  service  the  pay  was  raised  from  $2  to  $2.08  a  day, 
and  it  makes  that  much  more  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date  was  that  done;  just  prior  to  the 
outgoing  of  the  last  administration? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  done  on  the  15th  of  January  of  the  present 
year. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  mean  that  all  these  people  were  put  at 
$2.08  a  day? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  helpers. 

Senator  Elkins.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date  were  they  receiving  $2  a  day? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  the  change  was  made  on  January  15  of  the 
present  year. 

Senator  Chilton.  Approximately,  how  many  of  them  are  there 
whose  salaries  were  raised  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Three  or  four  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  means  by  which  they  were  lifted  up  and  put 
under  civil  service? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  and  called  helpers,  when  really  they  are 
unskilled  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  insignificant  sum  of  8  cents  a  day  was 
added  to  their  salary? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  were  the  people  whom  you  have  enumerated, 
and  whom  you  say  you  would  omit,  put  in  the  classified  service?  How 
did  they  get  in  there?  Were  they  put  there  by  order  of  the  President? 
I  wish  to  find  out  how  they  got  into  the  classified  service.  Senator 
Lodge  has  raised  an  important  point.  The  law  says  unskilled  laborers 
shall  be  excepted.    How  did  those  people  get  into  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  I  can  explain  it. 
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Senator  Elkins.  I  wish  yon  would,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  Senator 
Lodge.    I  am  new  to  this  business. 

Mr.  Procter.  This  is  an  order  of  the  President  to  the  Public 
Printer  to  classify- 


Senator  Elkins.  Does  he  not  say  there- 


Mr.  Procter.  He  says  what  the  Public  Printer  shall  do.  Then  the 
Public  Printer,  in  classifying,  returns  to  the  Commission  what  he  con- 
siders unskilled  laborers,  exempt  from  classification,  and  what  he  con- 
siders skilled  labor;  and  it  is  the  order  of  the  President  that  makes  the 
classification. 

Senator  Lodge.  Precisely.  That  is  just  what  I  wished  to  get  at. 
The  whole  trouble  in  the  classification  arises  out  of  the  question,  What 
constitutes  an  unskilled  laborer? 

Senator  Elkins.  Certainly.  Did  the  President  give  the  order,  or  did 
you  gentlemen  determine  whether  the  men  who  are  named  here  should 
be  in  the  classified  list? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  can  not  do  anything  in 
that  respect. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  did  they  get  there?  If  the  Public  Printer  has 
the  power,  and  if  I  were  operating  under  the  law,  I  would  decide  who 
were  unskilled  laborers. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  the  power  to  do  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  the  power  to  do  it  without  the  sanction  of 
these  gentlemen  (meaning  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners). 

Senator  Elkins.  They  are  governed  by  law  just  the  same  as  you  are. 
If  I  were  Public  Printer  I  should  simply  do  that  Suppose  Mr.  Procter 
did  not  like  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  would  have  those  gentlemen  after  you. 

Senator  Elkins.  Suppose  they  did  come  after  you;  what  could 
they  do? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  for  you  to  say. 

Senator  Elkins.  Let  us  have  this  understood.  If  the  law  said  that 
unskilled  labor  should  be  exempt  and  left  it  to  me  to  decide,  I  would 
decide  it;  and  if  Mr.  Procter  came  down  to  see  me  I  should  see  him 
just  as  long  as  I  wanted  to,  and  then  I  would  say,  "Good  morning;  I 
have  other  business." 

Senator  Chilton.  Why  not  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  men  ? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  the  power  as  Public  Printer,  independ- 
ent of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  reduce  the  salary  of  each 
individual  8  cents  a  day? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  not  be  afraid. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  exercise  the  power  if  I  have  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  inclusions  to  which  General  Palmer  objects,  on 
the  ground,  as  I  understand,  that  they  are  not  skilled  laborers,  but 
unskilled 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  owing  to  the  classification  made  by  the  previous 
Public  Printer. 

Senator  Elkins.  Yes;  and  not  by  Mr.  Procter. 

Senator  Lodge.  Very  well.  If  the  previous  Public  Printer  had  the 
right  to  make  that  classification,  his  successor  has  the  right  to  make 
another  classification. 

Senator  Elkins.  Of  course  he  has. 
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Senator  Lodge.  The  previous  Public  Printer  is  not  going  to  bind 
the  Public  Printer  for  all  time. 

Senator  Elkins.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Palmes.  With  permission  of  the  chairman  I  will  state  that  the 
classification  is  sanctioned  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Senator  Elkins.  Suppose  it  is? 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  classification  lasts 
forever. 

Senator  Elkins.  Oh,  no;  not  even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
could  do  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  law. 

Senator  Elkins.  So  am  I.    Mr.  Procter  knows  I  am. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  believe  in  keeping  the  Printing  Office  under  the 
civil  service.  I  want  to  go  over  this  list.  I  believe  in  keeping  the 
office  under  civil  service,  and  I  believe  General  Palmer  and  Mr.  Proc- 
ter can  arrange  it,  if  the  examination  is  not  practical,  to  make  it  so. 
1  think  it  was  a  great  thing  to  get  that  office  out  of  politics. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  agree  with  all  that,  too. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  I  think  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  call  a  stable- 
man a  skilled  laborer. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  do,  too,  and  so  does  everybody  else. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  it  is  absurd  to  call  boys  who  carry  forms 
skilled  laborers.  So  as  to  some  of  the  other  employees— charwomen. 
If  there  is  any  unskilled  labor  in  the  world,  it  is  that  of  a  charwoman! 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  It  is  the  woman  in  charge  of  charwomen  who  is  in 
the  classified  service.  Does  she  not  keep  the  accounts  of  the  char- 
women ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Collins.  No. 

Senator  Lodge.  A  doorkeeper  is  not  a  skilled  laborer. 

Senator  Elkins.  That  is  what  brings  the  Commission  into  disrepute. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  not  a  skilled  laborer,  but  I  would  undertake 
to  keep  door.    It  is  not  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  rule. 

Senator  Elkins.  And  it  hurts  the  system. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  want  it  carried  out  fairly.  I  think  you  are  car- 
rying it  rather  too  far  when  you  call  such  an  employee  a  skilled  laborer. 
A  telephone  operator  is  a  skilled  laborer. 

Senator  Elkins.  Mr.  Procter  is  not  responsible  for  the  classification. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  know  he  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  a  telephone  operator  is  a  skilled  laborer. 

Senator  Lodge.  Take  out  the  men  who  are  not  skilled  laborers,  in 
other  words.  I  think  the  trouble  has  arisen,  in  a  large  measure,  from 
the  improper  classification  made  by  the  last  Public  Printer. 

Senator  Elkins.  He  did  it  on  his  own  understanding ;  he  interpreted 
the  law  that  way. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  said  he  raised  the  laborers  8  cents  a  day  to  put 
them  under  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  You  are  mistaken.  They  are  not  classified  in  that 
way. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  was  it  done! 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  The  appropriation  for  the  Government  Printing  Office 
is  in  a  lump  sum,  and  the  Public  Printer  can  reduce  or  raise  any  salary 
without  changing  their  designation  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  But  before  the  salaries  were  raised  they  were  not  in 
the  classified  service. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  Raising  the  salaries  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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Senator  Elkins.  I  am  like  you ;  I  do  not  see  what  it  had  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  done? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  the  salary  was 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  putting  those  people  in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  any  reason  why 
they  did  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  I  did  not  know  they  had  raised  the  salaries.    I 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  salaries  were  raised  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  put  into  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  not  been  put  into  the  classified  service 
since  their  salaries  were  raised? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  so  testified  to  by  someone  from  the  Printing 
Office.    I  forget  who  it  was. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  any  control  over 
the  Public  Printer  in  specifying  what  is  skilled  or  unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Elkins.  Then  Mr.  Palmer  need  not  be  afraid  to  go  home, 
need  he? 

Senator  Chilton.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  I  have  the  power  I  will  exercise  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  are  you  afraid?  He  says  that  you  have  the 
power.    I  would  exercise  it  under  the  law. 

Senator  Chilton.  Is  it  or  not  true  that  the  question  of  salary  has 
something  to  do  with  whether  they  are  in  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  Eead  that. 

The  Chairman.  Read  the  section.    Let  us  hear  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  rate  of  salary  places  the  men  in  the  different 
classes;  but  you  will  notice  that  all  persons  receiving  a  salary  of  less 
than  $720,  or  compensation  at  the  rate  of  less  than  $720,  are  in  class  1, 
so  that  the  question  of  their  compensation  below  $720  has  nothing  to 
do  with  bringing  them  into  the  classified  service.  If  you  raise  the 
salary  from  $720  to  $840,  or  less  than  that  sum,  you  bring  them  from 
class  1  to  class  2. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  pertains  to  the  classes? 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  simply  a  matter  with  regard  to  regulation  of 
promotions,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  them  into  the  classified 
service. 

Senator  Chilton.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Benedict  need  not  have 
raised  the  salaries  of  these  employees  before  putting  them  into  the 
classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  did. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  wish  to  analyze  that.  It  would  be  a  gross  abuse 
if  he  did.  It  has  been  charged  here  three  or  four  times  that  he  raised 
the  pay  so  as  to  get  those  men  into  the  classified  service. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  does  not  so  appear. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  so  testified  by  someone. 

Mr.  Procter,  They  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  someone  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Senator  Lodge,  What  General  Palmer  objects  to  is  the  classification 
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of  these  people  as  skilled  laborers.  Personally,  I  think  the  system 
employed-  in  the  navy-yards  in  regard  to  unskilled  labor  is  excellent. 
It  is  a  system  of  registration  simply. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  a  time  register,  and  the  names  go  before  the 
board  of  naval  officers  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  registered.  They 
examine  the  recommendations.  If  the  applicant  has  been  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  before,  he  has  preference.  They  take  the  men  off  the 
list  as  fast  as  they  are  needed.  I  regard  that  as  an  excellent  system. 
I  think  it  is  all  wrong  to  call  an  unskilled  laborer  a  skilled  laborer  and 
pat  him  in  a  place  where  he  does  not  belong. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  the  trouble  comes. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  where  I  think  a  mistake  has  occurred.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  unskilled  labor  registered  and  taken  from  the 
register  as  such. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  exactly  what  is  being  done  here. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  are  classed  as  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are  registered. 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  they  are  classed  as  skilled  labor  in  order  to 
avoid  the  exception  of  the  rule.  The  rule  says  that  unskilled  labor 
shall  not  be  classified.  I  am  not  now  arguing  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  is  well  to  classify  unskilled  labor.  The  rule  says  unskilled  labor 
shall  not  be  classified. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  does  not  say  shall  not  be.  It  says  shall  not  be 
required  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  evidently  the  lawmakers'  intention. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  law 

Senator  Lodge.  The  rule  says: 

The  classified  service  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  shall  include  all  persons 
employed  in  that  office  except  those  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  unskilled  laborers  or  workmen. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  an  order  to  the  Public  Printer. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  unskilled 
labor  registered  as  they  are  registered  in  navy-yards.  But  under  the 
rale  you  have  no  right  to  classify  them. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  mean  the  Public  Printer  has  no  right. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  mean  the  Public  Printer  has  no  such  right.  He 
has  no  right,  under  the  rule,  to  classify  unskilled  labor.  That  is  per- 
fectly plain.  I  think  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  language 
▼ill  show  that  in  the  list  a  large  number  of  persons  are  included  as 
skilled  laborers  who  would  wot  be  regarded  as  skilled  laborers  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  not  agree,  Senator  Lodge,  that  the  only 
person,  under  the  law  as  we  understand  it  now,  who  can  decide  that 
question  is  this  gentleman  right  here? 

Senator  Chilton.  That  brings  up  another  point.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  President  has  already  put  under  the  classified  service  the 
lalwrers  of  that  kind — helpers,  etct 

Senator  Elkins.  Mr.  Benedict  did. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  President  has,  in  that  he  ordered  the  Public 
Printer  to  do  that,  and  the  Public  Printer,  interpreting  the  order  of 
the  President,  classified  them  and  reported  them  as  such  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  Public  Printer  has  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  matter  that  Mr.  Benedict  had. 
civ  sebv 11 
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Mr.  Procter.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  should  think  so,  unless  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent cut  him  off  in  some  way. 

Senator  Elkins  (to  Mr.  Palmer).  You  can  try  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  the  Board  say  I  have  the  power  I  will  exercise  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  They  do  not  know  anything  more  about  the  law 
than  you  do. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  are  sworn  to  administer  the  law! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  would  follow  my  oath  until  the  President  or  some- 
body stopped  it.  Senator  Lodge  put  it  very  well.  It  will  relieve  the 
civil  service  from  some  of  the  odium.  Lots  of  people  come  and  say, 
"I  have  been  examined  for  stableman,"  and  I  have  to  defend  it  I 
have  to  make  the  best  excuse  I  can  to  him. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  need  not  make  an  excuse  any  longer,  because 
we  do  not  examine  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  rule  says  that  unskilled  labor  shall  not  be 
classified.  I  believe  in  the  system  employed  in  the  navy-yards.  I 
should  like  to  see  it  used  in  all  our  Government  employment,  but 
under  the  rule  we  are  not  entitled  to  have  it.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  go  around  the  law.  When  the  rule  says  that  unskilled  labor  shall 
not  be  classified,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  call  it  skilled  labor  and 
classify  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  did  not  do  that  in  the  War  Department.  I  think 
I  left  the  question  open  in  the  rules  I  made. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  left  it  open. 

Senator  Elkins.  1  passed  on  this  question  very  practically,  and  I 
was  complimented  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Procter.  We  gave  you  a  lot  of  taffy  on  your  system  of 
promotions. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  here 

Mr.  Procter.  We  have  been  following  them  very  rigidly  in  new  pro- 
motions. We  have  .been  following  your  War  Department  promotion 
regulations  very  strictly  in  getting  new  promotion  regulations  to  sub- 
mit to  the  various  Departments. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  passed  on  this ;  I  interpreted  the  law  as  I  under- 
stood it,  and  I  executed  it,  not  as  I  wanted  to,  but  as  I  determined  what 
it  was.  I  never  asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  never  went  to 
them  at  all,  and  they  all  sustained  me.  I  was  not  turned  down  on  that 
point  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you'not  turned  down  on  the  labor  question? 

Senator  Elkins.  I  believe  with  Senator  Lodge  that  they  should  be 
registered  and  all  that.  "Here  is  a  charwoman;  are  you  going  to 
examine  her  about  the  isothermal  lines  ?  "  That  is  what  they  asked  me. 
Are  you  going  to  ask  her  "  How  far  is  Iceland  from  some  other  place  !* 
Yet  they  threw  that  in  my  teeth  every  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  civil-service  law  to  rob 
appointments  of  political  influence  and  to  prevent  their  being  controlled 
by  political  influence.  Now,  can  you  state  how  the  system  has  operated 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed 
there;  whether  they  were  employed  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  or  how 
that  is?  ' 

Senator  Chilton.  Since  the  civil  service  has  applied  to  the  office  or 
before ! 

Tlie  Chairman.'  Before  and  since. 
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Senator  Lodge.  There  have  been  no  appointments  to  amount  to  any- 
thing since  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  before,  or  at  the  time  it  was  applied,  what 
was  the  proportion  of  Democrats  and  ^Republicans? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Democratic  employees  were  very  largely  in  the 
majority. 

Senator  Lodge.  When  you  came  in! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Was  it  the  same  when  you  came  in  under  General 
Harrison? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  civil-service  law  that  prevents 
you  from  dismissing  a  Democrat  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is,  either  in  the  law  or  in  the 
rule.    Mr.  Procter  can  answer  the  question  better  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  know  exactly  what  the  provision 
of  the  law  is  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Procter.  Would  you  like  me  to  answer  the  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  rule  has  the  same  effect  as  the  law: 

Ko  person  in  the  executive  civil-service  shall  dismiss,  or  cause  to  be  dismissed,  or 
make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dismissal  of,  or  in  any  manner  change  the  official 
rink  or  compensation  of  any  other  person  therein  because  of  his  political  or  religious 
opinions  or  affiliations. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  remedy  I    Suppose  a  man-» 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  another  provision  which  I  think  I  had  better 
read  in  connection  with  what  I  have  read,  Senator. 
The  Chairman.  Do  so. 
Mr.  Procter.  Clause  6  of  rule  2  provides: 

In  making  removals  or  reductions,  or  in  imposing  punishment  for  delinquency  or 
misconduct,  penalties  alike  in  character  shall  be  imposed  for  like  offenses,  and  action 
thereupon  shall  be  taken  irrespective  of  the  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affili- 
ations of  the  offenders. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  head  of  a  Department  is  disposed  to 
dismiss  a  man  in  consequence  of  his  political  opinions.  Suppose  it  is 
a  Department  presided  over  by  a  -Republican  who  wants  to  dismiss  a 
Democrat.  Is  he  required  to  give  any  reason  for  the  dismissal?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  law  that  requires  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  but  he  has  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  dismisses  a  man  without  giving  any 
reason  whatever,  and  it  should  turn  out  that  it  was  because  he  was  a 
Democrat;  have  you  any  redress  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  law  only  gives  the  Commission  power  to  investi- 
gate and  report  facts,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  give  any  remedy  to  the  individual, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  a  mere  farce,  so  far  as  concerns  keeping  a 
man  in  office? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  has  not  proved  a  farce,  because  it  has  been 
effective  in  many  instances  in  getting  men  reinstated. 

Senator  Chilton.  It  removes  the  temptation  to  change? 

Mr.  Procter.  It  removes  that  temptation.  And  men  have  been 
removed  from  office  for  violating  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  where  we  adopt  the  merit 
system  we  should  have  the  law  perfected  so  as  to  protect  men? 
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Mr.  Procter.  I  think  the  order  issued  by  the  Postmaster-General 
in  the  case  of  carriers  has  worked  a  very  great  benefit.  A  carrier  can 
not  be  dismissed  until  he  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  charges  bronght 
against  him,  and  he  is  given  a  certain  time  to  answer  those  charges. 
That  has  worked  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  one  question  further.  You  say 
that  quite  a  number  of  men  formerly  employed  by  you,  who  were  com- 
petent and  worthy  men,  were  dismissed,  but  still  they  can  not  pass  the 
examination? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  have  not  seemed  willing  to  go  before  any  board 
to  be  examined. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  were  permitted  to  des- 
ignate a  nonpartisan  board — we  are  on  the  nonpartisan  idea  now — you 
could  formulate  questions  which  would  enable  those  men  to  pass  a  suc- 
cessful examination  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  with  a  board  to  formulate  ques- 
tions under  your  designation  that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  think  the  questions  now  asked  are  unfair? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  I  could  make  them  more  practical  than  they 
are  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  clear  to  you  from  your  experience  as  a 
printer  that  the  same  set  of  questions  addressed  to  a  typo  ought  not  to 
be  addressed  to  a  pressman  to  elicit  information? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Certainly  that  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  questions  asked  a  pressman  snould  be  very 
simple  and  of  a  more  practical  nature? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  would  be  unlike. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely  unlike  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  questions  ought  to 
be  formulated  with  respect  to  the  duties  the  individual  is  required 
to  perform  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  the  keynote  to  the 
whole  thing  in  the  Printing  Office  and  other  branches? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  men  were  examined  with  respect  to  the  duties 
they  are  required  to  perform  it  would  obviate  all  this  trouble. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Procter,  is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  other  than  to  have  the  examination  as  prac- 
tical as  possible  and  suited  to  every  grade? 

Mr.  Procter.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  attempting  to  make  questions  absolutely  practical,  and  to  adapt  them 
to  the  different  grades  and  the  different  duties  performed  by  the  men. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  are  making  changes  every  day  to  that  end? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  are  going  to  examine  an  applicant  for 
the  position  of  pressman.  Do  you  think  it  is  essential  that  he  should 
know  anything  about  arithmetic,  writing,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Procter.  As  I  said  before,  those  examinations  are  formulated 
by  pressmen,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  an  examination  that  they  think  wonld 
best  bring  out  the  qualifications.  May  I  go  a  little  further  on  that 
point? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  ask  one  question  before  you 
go  further.  That,  I  understand,  is  the  great  difficulty.  Do  you  say 
that  pressmen  formulate  the  questions  to  be  asked  pressmen? 

Mr.  Procter.  We  consult  skilled  pressmen  as  to  the  character  of 
the  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission, 
in  supervising  this  work,  to  see  to  it  that  impracticable  questions  are 
not  asked? 

Mr.  Procter.  Ido.  I  canbetter  answer  that  question  by  stating  that 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  committee  of  40  men,  representing  the  marine 
engineers,  from  all  over  the  United  States,  to  call  upon  me  and  to 
examine  the  character  of  our  examinations.  I  brought  down  the  last 
examination  held.  Those  engineers  came  here  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  from  all  over  the  United  States.  I  requested  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  read  out  the  examination  and  have 
the  skilled  engineers  there,  nearly  40  of  them,  criticise  it,  and  that  he 
should  ask  them  whether  they  thought  the  questions  were  practical. 
After  he  had  read  the  questions  he  turned  to  the  men  and  said,  "Is 
there  any  man  in  this  room  who  can  not  pass  this  examination!"  Two 
or  three  answered,  "If  he  can  not  pass  it  he  has  no  business  to  be  an 
engineer  and  ought  not  to  be  in  the  Government  service." 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  you  do  not 
think,  if  you  are  going  to  examine  a  pressman,  he  ought  to  be  examined 
solely  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  a  pressman  and  his  experience! 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly,  though  I  believe  in  the  Public  Printing 
Office  the  duties  of  pressman  are  interchangeable  in  some  measure. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  has  in  some  instances  influenced  the  character 
of  the  examinations.  For  instance,  the  duties  of  compositor  and  proof 
reader  are  interchangeable,  ana  if  you  get  a  man  who  is  a  good  com- 
positor you  get  a  man  who  is  a  good  proof  reader,  as  a  general  rule. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  a  pressman,  do  they  use  him  in  other  branches, 
in  a  higher  grade  of  labor! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  not  sure  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  they  do  not;  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  think  that  in  labor  of  that  class  that  a  man 
should  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  perform  the  simplest  operations 
of  arithmetic  is  an  unreasonable  requirement. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  think  if  a  man  is  unable,  it  is  not  a  good 
reason  why  he  should  be  excluded. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  chances  are  that  he  would  not  be  efficient  if  he 
could  not  meet  this  requirement. 

The  Chairman.  The  Public  Printer  has  testified  that  some  of  the 
best  pressmen  can  not  read  and  write  their  names. 

Mr.  Procter.  For  all  these  skilled  places  the  technical  part  of  the 
examination  counts  for  at  least  seven-tenths  of  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  any  man  should  be  excluded 
from  employment  in  the  Government  service  (that  is,  if  he  understands 
the  duties  to  which  he  is  to  be  assigned)  because  he  has  not  had  the 
benefits  of  a  technical  education? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly  not,  if  he  has  the  requisite  skill. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  take  a  blacksmith,  who  may  not  know 
a  letter  in  the  book,  but  who  is  an  expert  blacksmith ;  and  the  same 
may  apply  to  mechanical  trades. 

Senator  Chilton.  General  Palmer,  1  understood  you  to  intimate  a 
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few  moments  ago  (perhaps  I  was  mistaken;  I  want  to  know  certainly) 
that  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  those  men  from  $2  to  $2.08  had 
something  to  do  with  their  retention! 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  that  impression. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  testified  to  some  time  ago. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  thought  General  Palmer  gave  an  intimation  of 
some  sort. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  said  the  pay  of  the  men  who  were  really  unskilled 
laborers  and  who  were  classed  as  helpers  had  been  raised. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cause! 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  said  there  was  no  reason  for  it,  and  there  ought 
not  to  have  been  an  increase! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  said  the  men  who  were  classed  as  helpers  were  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  unskilled  laborers. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  do  not  understand  that  your  power  to  inter- 
fere with  those  men  is  at  all  curtailed  by  the  civil-service  rules. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir ;  1  think  I  can  do  it.  If  my  authority  to  change 
the  classification  should  be  conceded  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
I  should  exercise  it  very  promptly. 

Senator  Chilton.  Even  if  you  do  not  change  the  classification,  as  I 
understand,  you  have  a  right  to  reduce  the  salaries  without  regard  to 
the  classification  s  ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Chilton.  Something  was  said  about  the  number  of  employees 
there  at  the  time  the  civil-service  rules  were  enforced.  You  stated 
that  a  majority,  you  understood,  were  Democrats! 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  they  are  to-day. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  would  happen  at  any  time  the  civil  service 
was  applied  to  an  office  that  had  been  theretofore  political! 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  depend  upon  the  time  it  was  applied  to  that 
office. 

Senator  Chilton.  But  to  no  particular  time.  Since  the  civil-service 
regulations  have  been  applied  to  the  Public  Printing  Office  have  you 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  in  practice  it  has  worked  to  the  advantage 
of  either  party! 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  can  call  it  what  you  please.  There  is  a  large 
majority  of  Democrats  covered  by  it. 

Senator  Chilton,  As  to  the  new  men  who  have  gone  into  the  office 
since  the  civil-service  regulations  were  applied  to  it,  you  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  political  advantage  at  all  has  been  gained  by  the 
operation  of  the  civil-service  rules  in  regard  to  those  men! 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  not  removed  men  since  you  came  in! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  many! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Chilton.  Can  you  give  a  general  idea! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  not  undertake  to  state  without  having  access  to 
the  records. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  have  removed  men  who  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  civil  service,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  have  you  selected  their  successors! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Under  the  civil-service  rules. 

Senator  Chilton.  Has  there  been  any  partisan  advantage  in  the 
selection  of  those  men  under  civil-service  rules! 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  known  the  politics  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  business  of  the  office  now  is  about  as  heavy  as  it 
has  ever  been,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  amount  of  work  you  do  is  as  large? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  presume  it  was  larger  while  the  census  printing  was 
going  on.  I  presume  the  office  then  turned  out  more  work.  I  have 
not  made  any  comparison,  but  I  judge  so. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  people  are  now 
employed  there! 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  the  neighborhood  of  3,000;  pretty  nearly  3,000. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  remember  about  what  amount  is  appropriated 
a  year  for  the  public  printing!  . 

Mr.  Palmer.  Between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  was  the  appropriation  last  year! 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Collins  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  think  we  had,  in  the  aggregate,  about  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  said  something  about  your  inability  to  promote 
men  until  after  they  had  served  six  months.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
civil-service  rules  to  prevent  you  from  doing  that! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  the  rules  require  a  probationary  period  of  six 
months. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  a  probationary  period  for  transfer,  not  for 
promotion. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  do  I  understand  that  a  man  can  be  promoted 
without  waiting  until  the  whole  probationary  period  expires? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  rules  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  promotion 
regulations  have  been  formulated  by  the  Public  Printer.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  Public  Printer  can  promote  a  man  without  waiting  six 
months. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  promotions! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  there  is  a  promotion  regulation ;  but  I  say  that 
daring  the  six  months  when  a  man  is  under  trial  he  may  be  promoted. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  does  not  prevent  his  promotion? 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  true,  General  Palmer,  that  people  who  take 
the  civil-service  examination  are  notified  that  they  will  be  put  to  a 
practical  test  when  they  are  certified  to  the  Public  Printer,  and  that  if 
they  do  not  satisfactorily  perform  that  practical  test  their  services  will 
not  be  required? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  there  is  some  such  rule. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  is  it  not  true  that  persons  in  the  classified  service 
can  not  be  given  an  absolute  appointment  until  after  six  months'  time, 
and  that  that  is  part  of  the  practical  examination  held  before  people 
are  taken  into  the  service? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  there  is  something  like  that. 


STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  COLLINS,  CHIEF  CLERK. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins.  Senator,  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what 
the  Public  Printer  has  already  stated  on  this  subject.  He  has  covered 
the  ground  very  fully. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Collins.  Thirty  years  next  August. 
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The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestion  you  may 
have  to  make. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  think  of  anything,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Elkins  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  long  do  you  say  you  have  been  in  the  Govern- 
ment service! 

Mr.  Collins.  I  went  into  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  an 
apprentice  boy  in  August,  18G7. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  stated  that  you  had  a  commission  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or  from  the  Public  Printer! 

Mr.  Collins.  From  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  was  dated  in  1895! 

Mr.  Collins.  It  was  dated  the  22d  day  of  July,  1895. 

Senator  Elkins.  What  was  the  commission — what  did  it  authorize 
you  to  do! 

Mr.  Collins.  It  authorized  me  to  act  as  a  compositor  member  of  the 
board  of  civil-service  examiners  for  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Senator  Elkins.  And  you  never  acted  ! 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  did  you  not  act! 

Mr.  Collins.  I  was  advised  not  to  act  unless  I  should  be  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  Public  Printer. 

Senator  Elkins.  Who  gave  you  this  advice? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Public  Printer  s  private  secretary,  Mr.  Baker. 

Senator  Elkins.  With  a  commission  in  your  pocket  to  do  a  certain 
thing  did  you  feel  obliged  to  take  the  advice  of  another  man  who  was 
subordinate  to  you,  perhaps! 

Mr.  Collins.  He  was  not  subordinate  to  me.    I  was  a  subordinate. 

Senator  Elkins.  He  was  not  any  higher  than  you. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes;  he  was. 

Senator  Elkins.  He  had  no  commission! 

Mr.  Collins.  Not  that  I  was  aware  of. 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  is  it  that  you  would  take  another  man's 
advice  not  to  do  a  thing  you  were  commissioned  to  do  !  I  do  not  under- 
stand that,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  wanted  to  bring  that  out. 

Mr.  Collins.  After  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  held  confiden- 
tial relations  to  the  head  of  the  office,  I  complied  with  his  advice. 

Senator  Elkins.  He  was  private  secretary! 

Mr.  Collins.  He  was  the  private  secretary  of  the  Public  Printer. 
As  he  advised  me  not  to  enter  upon  the  board  unless  I  was  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  Public  Printer,  1  thought  it  the  better  part  of  discretion 
to  comply. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  did  not  go  to  the  Public  Printer  and  ask  him 
about  it! 

Mr.  Collins.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Elkins.  Did  you  consider  that  to  be  an  order  from 
Public  Printer! 

Mr.  Collins.  I  did. 

Senator  Elkins.  Not  to  do  your  duty! 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  not  to  act  on  this  board. 

Senator  Elkins.  What  came  into  your  mind  as  a  reason  why 
Public  Printer  did  not  want  you  to  act  f    Did  you  never  inquire  f 

Mr.  Collins.  I  never  inquired. 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  men  you  got  your  nuthor- 
ity  from  and  ask  them  what  you  were  to  do! 

Mr.  Collins.  The  commission  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Civil  Service 
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Commission,  and  it  was  stated  in  the  commission,  I  think,  that  I  had 
been  recommended  to  the  Commission  by  the  Public  Printer. 

Senator  Elkins.  Very  well;  but  why  did  you  not  go  to  somebody 
who  gave  you  this  authority  and  say,  "What  does  this  mean!  You 
have  given  me  a  commission,  and  I  am  advised  that  I  have  no  powor  to 
act  under  it."  Officers,  generally,  do  not  act  in  that  way.  When  you 
give  a  fellow  a  commission  to  go  abroad  he  will  be  ready  for  the  next 
steamer. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  thought  it  the  better  part  of  discretion  not  to  act. 

Senator  Elkins.  What  discretion — that  you  would  be  removed! 

Mr.  CoLlins.  To  state  it  frankly,  I  differed  in  politics  from  the  head 
of  the  office  and  from  Mr.  Baker. 

Senator  Elkins.  There  ought  not  to  have  been  any  politics  in  it. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  understand;  but  I  was  nominated  as  a  member  of 
the  board  because  of  my  politics. 

Senator  Elkins.  What  were  you  afraid  oft  Were  you  afraid  that 
they  would  get  rid  of  you  in  some  way  if  you  did  not  take  this  advice! 

Mr.  Collins.  I  can  not  say  that;  I  took  it.  I  was  simply  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  head  of  the  office  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  know  why  he  desired  you  not  to  serve  on 
the  board  f 

3Ir.  Collins.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  is  a  little  strange  that  a  man  as  strong  as  you 
are  and  as  intelligent,  and  who  has  been  in  the  service  so  long,  should 
iret  a  commission  and  then  just  hush  up  because  a  fellow  told  you  to 
do  so.  You  were  afraid,  then,  that  you  would  be  discharged  if  you  did 
not  follow  that  advice.    Is  that  it! 

Mr.  Collins.  I  can  not  say  that  I  was  afraid  I  would  be  discharged. 
It  might  have  been  made  unpleasant  for  me. 

Senator  Elkins.  Well,  that  it  would  be  made  unpleasant  for  you  or 
that  you  would  be  discharged? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  Did  you  never  hear  anything  more  about  it! 

Mr.  Collins.  Not  a  word. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  never  went  to  Mr.  Procter;  you  never,  in  fact, 
inquired  once  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  commissioned  you  who  were 
the  board  of  examiners  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  you 
never  held  a  meeting? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  notified  by  the  secretary  or  anyone 
that  there  would  be  a  meeting! 

Mr.  Collins.  Never. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  all  boards  of  examiners  act  in  that  way  down 
there!  Do  they  never  have  a  meeting,  and  never  examine  into  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  can  not  say,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  an  affair. 

Mr.  Collins.  It  certainly  is. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  were  afraid  of  the  Public  Printer,  and  the 
Public  Printer  was  afraid  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Collins  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  not  Mr.  Marston  on  that  board  ?  ' 

Mr.  Collins.  The  only  knowledge  I  have  as  to  Mr.  Marston's  mem- 
bership of  the  board  was  that  Mr.  Marston  told  me  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Has  he  not  been  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
along  time! 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  he  not  of  the  same  politics  that  yon  aref 

Mr.  Collins.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  Mr.  Marston's  politics 
are.    I  never  talked  with  him  politically.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  board* 

Mr.  Collins.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  point. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  think  this  advice  was  sent  around  to  the 
rest  of  the  fellows  f 

Mr.  Collins.  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  Senator.  I  never  asked  any 
questions  about  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  thought  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  stop  with  the 
commission  in  your  pocket?     Where  is  that  commission  now! 

Mr.  Collins.  In  my  desk  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  long  does  it  last? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  suppose  until  revoked  by  the  Civil  Service  Com 
mission. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  is  in  full  force? 

Mr.  Collins.  1  think  so. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  get  some  little  light 
on  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  advised  the  next  time?  Do  you  not  think 
you  should  ask  the  Public  Printer  what  is  going  on  !  You  are  not  no* 
afraid,  are  you? 

Mr.  Collins.  As  I  understand,  all  the  questions  have  been  promul 
gated  now  and  the  work  has  been  done. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  modification  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  think,  by  the  consent  of  the  chairman,  it  would 
be  a  proper  thing  to  find  out  just  why  this  silence  has  taken  place,  or  why 
you  should  stop  with  a  commission  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  your  pocket,  when  a  commission  is  said  to  be  the  sign  manual  thai 
opens  everything  and  lets  one  go  everywhere  and  do  everything  h< 
wanto. 

Mr.  Collins.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  sent  for  me  and  issuec 
those  orders  and  gave  that  advice  can  best  explain  why. 

Senator  Elkins.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Collins.  Baker. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  serving  on  th< 
board  now  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  Mr.  Baker  now  reside  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  He  is  a  clerk  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  Now? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  What  is  his  full  name? 

Mr.  Collins.  Albert  Baker. 

Senator  Elkins.  There  is  no  trouble  about  your  finding  out  now  wh( 
are  on  the  board  and  having  them  act  now,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whose  business  it  is  tc 
call  the  board  together. 

Senator  Elkins.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask.  It  struck  me  as  being  a 
little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Collins  did  not  act  when  he  had  a  commission 
in  his  pocket. 
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STATEMENT  OF  H.  T.  BRIAN,  FOREMAN  OF  PRINTING. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Captain  Brian  is  the  foreman  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  and  he  will  make  a  statement  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Captain  Brian,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  any- 
thing you  may  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Brian.  Mr.  Chairmau,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
that  the  committee  may  ask. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office! 

Mr.  Brian.  About  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  General  Palmer's  statement  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  civil- service  law  as  applied  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  you 
agree  with  him  or  differ  from  him,  and  to  have  your  views  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  Brian.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  repeal  entirely  of  the  civil-serv- 
ice law.  I  think,  with  Mr.  Palmer,  it  needs  many  modifications.  For 
one  thing,  the  Public  Printer  ought  to  have  the  right  to  select  his  fore- 
men, heads  of  divisions,  and  others  who  have  confidential  relations  with 
him.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  would  want  to  be  a  Public  Printer  who 
had  not  that  right,  and  I  do  not  think  the  office  can  be  run  successfully 
unless  the  Public  Printer  has  such  selection. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  the  foremen  chosen  from  persons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Government  or  are  they  taken  from  the  outside? 

Mr.  Brian.  Both  ways. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  speaking  of  the  practice  under  the  civil- 
service  law. 

Mr.  Brian.  I  do  not  know  that  any  foreman  has  been  appointed  since 
the  civil-service  law  went  into  effect  in  the  office. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  if  a  new  foreman  were  wanted,  would  they  call 
on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  certify  a  foreman  or  would  they 
promote  someone? 

Mr.  Brian.  They  could  do  it  either  way. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  foremen,  is  it  your  idea  that  you  can  get  a 
better  class  of  men  for  such  a  position  outside  of  the  civil- service 
examination  than  if  they  should  come  in  under  the  civil  service! 

Mr.  Brian.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  want  to  convey  that  impression;  but  1 
think  that  the  Public  Printer,  knowing  a  man  he  wants  for  foreman  or 
head  of  a  division,  ought  to  be  able  to  appoint  him,  whether  he  is  within 
the  service  or  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  about  the  men  who  come  in  under  the  civil- 
service  law!    Are  they  particularly  inefficient  or  are  they  good  men! 

Mr.  Brian.  They  are  about  like  other  men.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  auy  difference  between  a  man  who  comes  there  under  the  civil-service 
law  and  one  who  came  in  the  old  way. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  you  are  getting  good  men  through  the  civil- 
service  law! 

Mr.  Brian.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  getting  good  men;  and  it  is  just  as  it 
was  before  in  this,  that  if  they  are  not  good  men  they  do  not  stay  there. 

Senator  Lodge.  Precisely.    They  average  as  well  as  the  others! 

Mr.  Brian.  Yes,  sir;  they  average  as  well  as  the  others. 

Tbe  Chairman.  There  is  one  question  I  wish  to  ask,  Mr.  Palmer. 
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Do  you  think  it  is  possible  by  a  series  of  questions  to  test  the  executive 
ability  of  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  possible  to  test  the  clerical  ability 
do  you  not! 

Mr.  Palmer.  More  readily. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  really  the  distinction  now,  that  it  i 
impossible  to  test  the  ability  of  the  men  who  direct  the  work  or  are  i 
charge  of  the  different  branches! 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  is,  absolutely. 

Senator  Blkins.  You  want  experience  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do.  I  do  not  think  a  man  himself*  knows  what  h 
can  do  until  he  has  tried. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Captain  Brian. 

Mr.  Brian.  I  think  the  classification  of  the  first  group,  as  M: 
Palmer  has  explained,  should  be  modified.  I  do  not  believe  that  tL 
persons  he  named  ought  to  be  subjected  to  an  examination. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  has  done  more  to  briug  the  system  int 
disrepute  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  do  not  say  more,  but  it  has  done  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Brian.  A  lady  who  worked  in  the  Printing  Office — in  the  folding 
room — nearly  all  her  life;  a  lady  of  more  thau  usual  intelligence,  cam 
to  see  me  the  other  day  and  said,  "I  worked  in  this  office  until  jus 
before  the  civil-service  law  went  into  effect.  Now  I  can  not  get  bac 
because  I  do  not  write  a  good  hand.  My  examination,  leaving  out  wri 
ing,  averaged  about  95.  My  writing  brought  this  average  down  so  tlm 
1  can  not  now  get  an  appointment.  I  have  worked  at  everythiD 
that  ladies  work  at  in  the  office,  and  my  work  was  always  satisfactory 
I  never  had  any  writing  to  do  except  to  sign  the  pay  roll." 

Some  of  the  very  best  printers  and  pressmen  started  in  as  apprentice 
at  12, 1 4,  and  1 6  years  of  age.  They  did  not  of  course  get  much  sclioo 
ing.  They  learned  to  set  type  or  to  run  presses,  and  they  are  goo 
printers  and  pressmen.  They  could  not,  in  all  probability,  pass  th 
civil-service  examination,  and  are  of  course  now  debarred  from  emploi 
ment  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  With  all  that  I  think  tb 
civil-service  law  would  be  satisactory  to  the  office  if  the  modification 
suggested  were  made.  We  can  examine  a  man  thoroughly  when  L 
comes  into  the  office,  and  ascertain  whether  he  can  set  type,  bin 
books,  or  run  presses. 

Senator  Lodge.  Can  not  all  the  changes  that  you  think  necessar 
be  obtained  by  modifications  of  the  rules ! 

Mr.  Brian.  I  think  every  one  of  them  can. 

Senator  Elkins.  Without  legislation  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  There  i8  no  need  of  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of  legislation, 
think  it  is  all  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Public  Printe: 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  auything  else  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  Brian.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Chairman f 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  further.  We  are  very  much  obliged  t 
you,  Mr.  Palmer. 
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TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU   OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  L.  JACKSON. 

JOSEPH  L.  JACKSON,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  desire 
to  make. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Gentlemen,  some  of  you  may  think  it  is  rather  old  to 
so  back  into  a  statement  of  what  happened  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
but  I  wish  to  show  the  dishonesty  of  a  high  official  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Elkins.  State  your  place  of  residence,  age,  occupation,  and 
everything. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  you  have  been  employed. 

Senator  Elkins.  What  is  your  age! 

Mr.  Jackson.  Sixty-five. 

Senator  Elkins.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  been  residing  in  Chicago  for  the  last  seven 
years.  Previous  to  that  time  I  resided  in  Washington  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years.    I  held  office  here  for  ten  years. 

Senator  Elkins.  State  the  office. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  held  the  position  of  watchman  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing. 

Senator  Elkens.  Were  you  a  soldier  in  the  war? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  In  what  army! 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  the  Western  army,  under  Grant  and  Sherman.  I 
was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  proceed  with  your  statement,  and  I  trust  you 
will  confine  yourself  to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law  and  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  case  bears  on  this  question  through  the  dishonesty 
of  one  man. 

Senator  Elkins.  State  who  the  gentleman  was  and  what  he  was. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Thomas  J.  Sullivan  wasexecutive  officer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  where  I  was  employed.  While  I  was  on 
duty  one  morning  I  found  a  colored  man  going  into  the  private  office  of 
the  Chief,  against  orders.  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  officer  of  the 
wat<ij,  another  one-armed  soldier,  and  we  went  in  there  and  found  him 
ririing  the  drawers  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  We  took  him  out  and 
made  a  written  report  on  it  to  the  Chief.  Those  reports  went  through 
Mr.  Sullivan's  hands.  He  pocketed  those  reports  and  never  let  the 
Chief  know  of  it,  and  for  six  months  he  accused  me  of  stealing  those 
very  papers  on  the  very  day  and  date  I  found  the  colored  man  in  there 
awl  arrested,  him.  I  was  arrested  by  the  chief  detective  of  the  secret 
service  division,  also  two  other  men,  and  they  were  thrown  into  jail. 
An  account  of  it  was  furnished  the  Associated  Press  at  the  time,  and 
dispatches  were  sent  all  over  the  country,  saying  that  these  men  were 
m  the  employ  of  a  certain  Gen.  Benjamin  Berry,  of  Philadelphia  (who 
*as  backed  by  the  whole  Pennsylvania  delegation  for  this  man's  posi- 
tion), and  that  General  Berry  had  induced  these  men  to  steal  certain 
documents  from  the  Bureau  in  his  interest,  so  that  he  could  get  these 
men  discharged  by  representing  it  so  to  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  General  Arthur — aud  he  could  obtain  their  position  if  he  could 
only  get  those  men  out.  It  was  all  a  put-up  job,  and  everything  was 
proved  afterwards,  that  we  were  entirely  innocent. 

The  immediate  effect  of  it  was  that  it  caused  the  death  of  the  Chief 
who  at  that  time  trusted  this  man  Sullivan,  and  believed  in  him ;  but 
he  found  out  that  we  were  honest  men,  and  that  there  was  no  dishon 
esty  only  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  by  instructing  this  colored  uiai 
to  go  in  there  and  do  that  stealing;  and  I  caught  him  at  it  in  the  lin< 
of  my  duty,  and  for  my  vigilance  in  so  doing  1  was  charged  with  bein< 
the  thief  and  held  under  that  charge  for  six  months.  Finally,  on  i 
sharp  cross-examination  by  Chief  Colonel  Brooks,  of  the  detective 
service  of  the  Treasury  Department,  he  cross-questioned  the  coloret 
man  I  caught  there,  and  he  finally  admitted  that  I  did  catch  him  there 
and  that  he  was  the  thief  after  all,  and  not  myself,  and  the  whole  jot 
was  put  up  for  the  sake  of  General  Berry. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  have  anything  to  do  with  your  discharge 
Have  you  been  discharged  from  the  Government  service ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  was  discharged  five  years  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  was  discharged  in  April,  1887. 

Senator  Elkins.  For  anything  connected  with  what  you  have  jus 
stated? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes;  they  followed  me  up.  I  furnished  some  of  thi 
information  to  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  under  Cleve 
land's  first  Administration.  On  that  account  I  was  thrown  out  of  th< 
position,  and  that  man  holds  his  position  there  yet. 

Senator  Elktns.  You  were  throVrn  out  of  the  position  of  watchman 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  1  was  thrown  out. 

Senator  Elkins.  And  you  have  been  kept  out  ever  since? 
.  Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  Did  you  apply  to  get  back? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  yet  made  any  application.  J 
thought  I  would  not.  1  want  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
I  do  not  ask  for  any  position.  I  am  not  seeking  for  it  at  present  at  all 
I  may  seek  it  at  some  future  time,  perhaps.    I  thiuk  I  have  a  right  to  it 

Senator  Elkins.  You  have  a  right  under  the  law  to  go  to  the  Civi 
Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  are  on  the  eligible  list. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  am  on  the  eligible  list? 

Senator  Elkins.  You  are  on  the  eligible  list,  and  they  will  treat  i 
fairly. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  all  I  want  is  a  hearing. 

Senator  Elkins.  We  can  not  do  anything  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  did  not  suppose  that  you  could,  but  I  wanted  to  shov 
the  exact  case. 

Senator  Elkins.  Mr.  Procter  understands  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  was  dismissed  before  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  was  placed  in  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  can  show  you  all  the  documents  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  them  before  this  com 
mittee. 
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INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

PENSION  OFFICE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  T.  H.  HALL. 

JOSEPH  T.  H.  HALL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  t 

Mr.  Hall.  I  was  a  special  examiner  in  the  Pension  Office. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date? 

Mr.  Hall.  Until  December,  1893. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  may 
have  to  make.    I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  an  ex  soldier! 

Mr.  Hall.  I  was  a  soldier.  I  enlisted  as  a  private  April  17, 1861, 
and  was  mustered  out  as  a  brevet  captain  January  1, 1868. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  army? 

Mr.  Hall.  In  the  Union  Army,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Hall.  My  district  was  southern  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 
I  had  obtained  information  that  a  certain  pension  agent  there  had  been 
cheating  the  soldiers.  I  arrested  him  and  sent  him  to  jail,  and  wrote 
to  the  Commissioner  to  send  me  a  physician  and  another  pension 
examiner;  that  I  had  a  suspicion  the  examining  surgeon  there  was  in 
collusion  with  this  attorney.  They  sent  eight  gentlemen  there  as  a 
commission.  After  the  commission  had  been  there  some  time  I  obtained 
permission  to  leave  them  and  attend  to  my  other  district.  This  was  in 
New  Mexico,  and  I  obtained  permission  to  go  and  attend  to  my  duties 
in  Utah  and  Colorado.  Then  I  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  and  came 
here. 

The  Office  called  me  in  from  the  field,  which  is  considered  a  punish- 
ment; and  when  they  called  me  in  they  said  they  would  have  dismissed 
me  in  June  except  that  I  was  on  this  important  business  and  they 
could  not  spare  m$.  Then  they  preferred  charges  against  me,  first,  for 
leaving  my  post  without  authority — this  commission  that  was  there 
investigating.  I  produced  a  letter  showing  that  I  had  authority  to 
leave  them.  Then  the  next  charge  was  taking  this  unauthorized  jour- 
ney in  my  other  territory.  I  produced  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  showing  that  I  had  taken  the  journey  at  his  request  or 
umler  his  orders.  Then  my  expense  account  was  greater  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  commission  put  together.  I  produced  evi- 
dence showing  that  when  they  came  to  New  Mexico  to  report  where  I 
*aa,  I  was  ordered  to  give  them  my  advice  and  my  experience;  that 
they  had  been  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  they  came  to  me,  as  they  said, 
"stranded,"  and  I  carried  them — that  is,  I  paid  all  the  livery  bill  out  of 
my  own  pocket  for  the  whole  commission.  I  let  my  livery  team  bring 
tue  claimants  and  witnesses  into  Albuquerque,  and  we  took  testimony 

in  Albuquerque.    I  showed  the  Office  that  my  expense  account  was  for 

the  whole  of  the  commission  put  together,  and  therefore  that  was 

tbe  reason  why  my  expense  account  was  greater  than  all  the  others 

combined. 
The  next  charge  was  that  my  expense  account  had  been  disallowed 

tach  month  since  my  appointment.    I  insisted  upon  the  books  being 
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produced,  which  would  show  that  I  was  one  of  ten  who  never  had  an 
expense  account  disallowed.  They  refused  to  produce  the  books.  Then 
I  was  charged  with  placing  myself  on  duty  subsequent  to  October  24, 
1893,  which  was  the  date  of  my  recall.  My  recall  is  peculiarly  worded, 
showing  how  they  twist  things : 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  24, 1893. 
J.  T.  H.  Hall,  Special  Examiner,  Present. 

Sir:  Yon  are  hereby  relieved  from  duty  in  the  field  as  special  examiner,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  your  present  leave — 

I  was  on  leave  of  absence — 

November  4,  1893,  you  will  report  in  person  to  the  Bureau  at  once  for  assignment 
to  duty. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  I.  Murphy,  Acting  Commissioner. 

They  charged  that  after  October  24, 1893,  when  I  was  recalled,  1  went 
back  to  Denver  and  placed  myself  on  duty  while  turning  over  my 
material  to  the  officer  who  succeeded  me.  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  sur- 
render my  leave  under  the  orders  of  ( >ctober  24, 1893,  which  I  showed 
them,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  bring  proof  enough  to  change 
their  minds.    They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me. 

Then,  thd  next  charge  was  that  I  returned  to  Denver  without  author- 
ity, or  against  their  orders.  I  could  not  get  my  authority  for  that 
because  the  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  officer  relieving  me  was  in  the  let- 
ter book,  and  as  they  refused  to  allow  me  access  to  the  books  I  could 
not  find  it.  But  since  the  change  of  Administration  I  obtained  this 
copy,  which  I  now  read : 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  op  Pensions, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  25,  1893. 
Mr.  Rodney  Chipp,  Special  Examiner,  Denver,  Cola. 

Sir:  Mr.  J.  T.  H.  Hall,  special  examiner,  has  been  directed  to  transfer  to  your 
care  all  cases,  work,  and  Government  property  in  his  possession,  for  which  yon  will 
give  him  a  receipt  and  forward  a  duplicate  to  the  Bureau,  giving  name  and  number 
of  each  ease.    Mr.  Hall — 

This  is  the  point — 

Expects  to  arrive  at  Denver  about  the  31st  instant,  and  you  are  directed  to  meet 
him  there  at  that  time,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  complete  this  trans- 
fer as  directed,  and  hold  said  property  in  your  possession  until  further  orders. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  1.  Murphy,  Acting  Commissioner. 

I  went  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  reported 
the  case,  asking  him  to  take  it  up  that  I  might  obtain  the  documentary 
evidence  which  I  knew  was  on  file.  He  said  he  could  do  nothing  for 
me  unless  I  could  prove  that  I  had  been  dismissed  for  political  reasons. 
I  could  not  prove  that,  and  therefore  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  help  me 
in  any  way. 

This  man  Blazer,  who  called  me  in  and  told  me  he  would  dismiss  me 
with  the  other  fellows  in  June,  1893,  except  that  I  was  on  important 
business,  made  a  list  of  28  Union  soldiers  when  he  was  first  appointed 
assistant  chief  of  the  special  examination  division  in  the  Pension  Office. 
He  made  a  list  of  28  Union  soldiers  to  be  discharged.  That  list  is 
obtainable  from  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Pension  Office.  I  have  seen 
the  list. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  seen  the  list! 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  Were  they  discharged! 
I  Mr.  Hall.  I  think  all  of  them  were  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  he  made  a  list.  How  was  it  addressed! 
Was  it  addressed  to  some  one! 
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Mr.  Hall.  He  is  assistant  chief  of  the  special  examination  division, 
and  he  could  recommend  for  discharge  whom  ho  pleased,  I  presume. 
At  any  rate,  lie  made  a  list  of  28  Union  soldiers  to  be  dismissed. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  describe  the  list  and  state  how  it  was  made 
out?  '      ' 

Mr.  Hall.  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  a  list  of  dismissals,  to  take  effect 
on  such  a  date. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  simply  a  memorandum  f 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  all.  I  can  get  a  copy  of  the  list  giving  the  names. 
I  saw  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  were  dismissed  in  accordance  with  the 
list? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  understood  that  they  were  so  dismissed  in  accordance 
with  the  list.  There  was  also  a  list  of  a  certain  number,  I  have  for- 
gotten how  many,  to  be  called  in  from  the  field — which,  as  I  said,  is 
considered  a  punishment — and  a  number  were  ex-Union  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  an  application  to  be  reinstated? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  met  with  any  success  yet? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  When  did  you  make  application  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  made  it  when  the  change  of  Administration  took  place. 
I  also  made  it  during  the  last  Administration,  and  I  had  Secretary 
Sims,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  investigate  my  case.  I 
will  state  that  when  they  dismissed  them  they  withheld  the  money  that  I 
had  expended  for  thisunauthorized  journey,  as  they  called  it — some  $200. 
They  would  not  pay  me  that,  and  I  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Assistant  Secretary  Sims  investigated  i  t  aud  ordered  that  the 
money  I  had  expended  should  be  refunded  when  I  produced  the  evidence 
I  have  alluded  to.  He  ordered  that  that  money  should  be  refunded  to 
me;  but  the  money  which  I  had  spent  in  coming  from  Denver  here — as 
I  could  not  produce  the  letter  ordering  me  to  go  back  to  Denver  and 
turn  over  my  work — he  said  I  could  not  prove  I  was  not  insubordinate, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  obtain  that  money,  and  that  money  is  still  due 
me— some  $88. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after  you  were  ordered  to  go  to  Denver 
was  it  that  this  party  had  been  sent  out  there  to  relieve  you? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  had  southern  Colorado  and  Mr.  Chipp  had  northern 
Colorado..  He  was  there  in  Colorado.  I  was  here  on  my  leave  of 
absence — on  my  annual  leave. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  notify  you  not  to  return  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir;  they  gave  me  verbal  instructions  to  turn  over 
my  work.  I  had  verbal  instructions.  The  wording  of  my  order,  you 
see,  was  peculiar.  I  was  ordered  to  report  here  at  the  expiration  of 
my  leave. 

Senator  Elkins.  Is  your  application  now  pending  before  some  officer? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  Are  they  investigating  it? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  has  been  investigated,  and  I  am  entirely  relieved, 
because  I  have  produced  every  proof.  It  is  before  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions. 

Senator  Chilton.  Where  is  this  man  Blazer? 

Mr.  Hall.  He  is  a  $1,600  clerk  retained  in  the  office. 

Senator  Chilton.  Is  he  still  assistant  chief  of  the  special  examina- 
tion division? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir. 
civ  sbrv 12 
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Senator  Chilton.  He  has  been  reduced  f 

Mr.  Hall.  He  has  been  reduced  to  a  $1,600  clerk. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  was  he  reduced! 

Mr.  Hall.  He  was  reduced  since  this  Administration  came  in. 

Senator  Chilton.  Since  the  4th  of  March  t 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  say  that  he  made  out  a  list  of  28  Union  sol- 
diers? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  they  put  down  in  that  way  on  the  list— as 
28  Union  soldiers  f 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  there  was  nothing  said  about  soldiers. 

Senator  Chilton.  There  was  nothing  said  about  soldiers  f 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Those  were  all  special  examiners! 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  many  special  examiners  were  there  in  all! 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  there  were  300  of  us. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  there  no  other  names  on  the  list  but  those 
28  Union  soldiers! 

Mr.  Hall.  I  understand  not,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  there  no  other  names  at  all!  Was  every 
one  of  them  a  Union  soldier! 

Mr.  Hall.  You  see,  I  only  saw  the  list,  and  I  was  informed  that 
they  were  all  Union  soldiers. 

Senator  Chilton.  Almost  all  of  the  300  special  examiners  were  Union 
soldiers,  were  they  not! 

Mr.  Hall.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  veterans  appointed  in  the  place  of  those  28 
Union  soldiers! 

Mr.  Hall.  That  I  can  not  tell.  I  know  nothing  about  the  inside 
working  of  the  office. 

The  lists  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hall  were  subsequently  submitted  by  him 
as  follows: 

List  of  names  recommended  for  dismissal  from  the  force  of  special  examiners,  Pension 
Office,  by  B.  Blazer,  to  take  effect  April  15, 1898. 

C.  A.  Aiken.  John  J.  Hawes.  £.  B.  Payne. 
C.E.Booram.                          E.W.Hart.                             J.  H.  Rice.    % 

H.  B.  Brown.  C.  F.  Hill.  E.  J.  Richardson. 

J.  H.  Dodge.  James  E.  Hoye.  N,  C.  Sawyer. 

Charles  Fairbanks.  Frank  E.  Marble.  E.  B.  Smith. 

J.  F.  Fitzpatrick.  Dow  McClane.  G.  M.  Van  Bnren. 

F.  W.  Galbraith.  Robert  McMorris.  John  R.  Wolston. 

D.  M.  Greene.  Abram  Myers.  J.  E.  Rogerson. 
Benton  Hal 8 toad.  W.  S.  Meely. 

E.  P.  Halstead.  T.  S.  Noble. 

List  of  pension  examiners  recalled  from  field  service  to  desks  in  office  March  SI,  1893. 

Charles  Slavens.    (Dismissed.)  L.  F.  Hanson.    (Dismissed.) 

G.  M.  Flick.  W.  R.  Page. 

J.  C.  Fox.    (Dismissed.)  George  W.  West.    (Dismissed). 

Thomas  Huse.  W.  E.  Ward. 

J.  H.  Jamison.  C.  C.  Horton. 
H.  L.  Arnold. 

The  subcommittee,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  Saturday,  May 
22, 1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Saturday,  May  22, 1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Elkins,  and  Chilton;  also 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  Hon.  William  G.  Eice,  and  Hon.  John  B.  Har- 
low, members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Mr.  G.  It.  Wales, 
of  the  Commission. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  A  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  inclosing  a  communication  from  Hon.  Benjamin  Butter- 
worth,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  which  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  May  18, 1897. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Pritchard,  United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  In  further  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  17th  of  April,  I  beg  to 
transmit  for  your  information  a  letter  submitted  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth, 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  more  ample 
in  detail  than  other  letters  forwarded  by  this  Department,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
fully  concur  iu  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commissioner  in  regard  to  the  restric- 
tions and  modifications  of  the  civil-service  rules.  I  would  add,  also,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  attorneys  engaged  in  the  law  division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shoo  Id  not  be  retained  in  the  classified  service.  These  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  N.  Bliss,  Secretary. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Patent  Office, 

Washington,  B.  C,  May  8,  1897. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  your  reference  of  April  20, 
1897,  of  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  to  you  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Pritchard,  dated 
April  17,  1897,  requesting  answers  to  inquiries  therein  submitted,  respecting  the 
civil-service  rules  and  the  laws  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  based.  This 
communication  is  received  from  you  for  my  consideration  and  immediate  report,  in 
duplicate. 

First  inquiry :  "To  what  extent  have  civil-service  rules  been  promulgated  in  your 
Department?" 

To  this  I  have  to  say  that  the  only  rules  received  in  the  Patent  Office  bear  date 
May  6, 1896,  the  official  copy  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior under  date  of  June  1, 1896,  and  these  are  entitled  "Civil-service  act  and  revi- 
sion of  the  civil-service  rules." 

Circulan  classifying  employees  have  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  nnder  dates  of  September  22, 1883,  and  June  9,  1896,  and  at  various  times 
this  office  has  been  furnished  with  rulings  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
'with  reference  to  the  promotion  and  transfer  of  persons  occupying  places  brought 
within  the  classified  service  by  the  extension  and  application  of  the  law  and  rules. 
I  am  informed  that  this  office  has  during  the  last  four  years  been  advised  orally  by 
the  chief  of  the  appointment  division  of  this  Department  of  various  rulings  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  particularly  the  application  of  the  rules  of  May  6, 
last,  but  I  do  not  find  any  record  of  such  rulings  for  my  guidance  or  concerning 
which  I  am  able  to  inform  you  or  the  Senate  committee. 

Second  inquiry:  "To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  should  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  and  United  States  marshals  be  included  in  the  classified  service?" 

As  this  does  not  concern  proceedings  in  this  office,  I  may  assume  that  no  report  is 
desired  from  me  upon  this  subject. 

Third  inquiry :  "Should  the  existing  rules  of  the  civil  service  be  modified f  " 
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Fourth  inquiry:  " Should  the  civil-service  law  be  amended,  continued,  or  re- 
pealed!" 

In  my  judgment  the  law  should  not  be  repealed.  It  is  a  salutary  law,  and  its 
influence  is  to  raise  a  political  contest  above  tbo  piano  of  a  mere  struggle  for  spoils. 

Under  its  operation  clerkships  in  the  public  service  and  a  vast  number  of  other 
positions  have  ceased  to  be  mere  political  junk  to  bo  used  by  politicians  to  pay  for 
partisan  service,  often  corruptly  rendered. 

It  would  be  disastrous  to  good  government  to  return  to  the  old  spoil*  system,  which 
had  become  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  every  lover  of  honest  and  capable  administra- 
tion. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  rules  should  be  restricted  and  modified  so  as  to  oper- 
ate as  originally  intended  by  the  friends  ami  advocates  of  reform  in  the  civil  service, 
who  sought  practical  results  in  administration  rather  than  to  adopt  or  experiment 
with  theories  which  under  our  form  of  government  will  prove  Utopian,  because  life 
tenure  in  office  is  offensive  to  our  people.  And  beyond  this  the  rules  as  recently 
extended  and  administered  divorce  duty  and  responsibility  from  the  executive  and 
administrative  authority  essential  to  produce  desirable  results. 

The  civil* service  law  was  understood  by  most  of  us  whose  advocacy  and  defense  of 
it,  in  Congress  and  out,  rendered  reforms  possible,  to  embrace,  in  the  main,  the  cleri- 
cal force  and  some  other  positions  which  are  clerical  rather  than  executive;  but  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  enlarged  and  the  classified 
service  is  extended  along  all  lines,  until  now  the  selection  of  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative staff,  including  the  private  secretary,  financial  clerk,  chief  clerk,  and  heads 
of  divisions,  as  well  as  the  clerical  and  laborers'  force  of  the  Department,  is  in  the 
hands  of  three  able  and  estimable  gentlemen  who  know  little  about  the  policy  of 
the  Department,  still  less  about  the  executive  and  administrative  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  staff  officers  mentioned  above,  and  have  no  share  whatever  in  the 
responsibility  of  the  Administration.  And  what  is  of  consequence,  the  selection  U 
made,  not  as  a  result  of  any  proper  or,  to  the  Commission,  possible  investigation  to 
learn  what  practical  experience  aud  fitness  the  person  has  to  sustain  the  proposed 
official  relation  to  the  Secretary  or  head  of  a  bureau  and  to  discharge  the  duties  that 
will  devolve  upon  him  as  such,  but  by  reading  the  answers  to  certain  written  and 
printed  questions  which,  no  doubt,  are  in  some  measure  pertinent  to  the  general  object 
of  the  inquiry. 

I  submit  that  in  thus  selecting  staff  officials  the  lessons  of  experience  aud  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  are  largely  ignored,  and,  we  must  suppose,  on  the  theory 
that  the  Secretary  and  his  heads  of  bureaus  are  incapable,  or,  if  not  incapable,  are 
unwilling  to  exercise  ordinary  intelligence  and  business  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
the  public  service,  but  have  concerned  themselves  primarily  to  rewarding  partisan 
zeal  rather  than  to  promote  the  public  good. 

The  idea  that  three  gentlemen,  outside  of  and  in  nowise  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  administration  of  a  department  of  the  Government,  no  matter  how 
earnest  and  well  disposed,  can,  by  any  examination  of  applicants  they  do  or  can  con- 
duct, better  select  a  private  secretary,  a  chief  clerk,  a  chief  of  division,  or  other 
executive  officer,  for  the  staff  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Commissioner  in  charge  of  a 
bureau,  and  who,  perforce  of  their  duties,  sustain  confidential  relations  to  them,  than 
the  head  of  the  department  or  commissioner  of  a  bureau  can  or  will,  is  on  its  fare 
and  for  obvious  reasons  absurd.  If  in  this  limited  field  of  choice  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment or  bureau  acts  in  the  rdle  of  a  mere  partisan  to  apportion  spoils,  he  should  to 
removed  for  an  abuse  of  power. 

It  is  timely  to  observe  in  this  connection,  that  the  heads  of  the  departments  and 
the  heads  of  bureaus  of  the  late  Administration  were  not  vexed  by  the  operation  of 
the  rule  thus  extended,  for,  by  a  striking  coincidence,  the  civil-service  tide  did  not 
rise  60  high  aa  to  ingulf  private  secretaries,  chief  clerks,  financial  clerks,  chiefs  of 
divisions,  and  the  entire  executive  and  administrative  official  force  of  Departments 
until  by  dismissals,  reductions,  promotions,  transfers,  and  appointments  each  head 
of  a  department  and  bureau  had  a  private  secretary,  a  chief  clerk,  a  financial  clerk, 
and  chiefs  of  divisions  to  control  and  direct  the  force  employed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Administration,  a  part  of  which  they  were;  and  these  appointments 
having  been  made,  and  made  as  appears  from  a  partisan  standpoint,  the  appointees 
were,  by  an  order  of  the  then  President,  permanently  installed  in  place  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  policy  of  an  Administration  they  were  unable  to  defeat,  and  to  become 
the  confidential  advisers  and  executive  officers  of  those  with  whom  they  were  con- 
fessedly not  in  touch  or  sympathy. 

If  the  order  by  which  this  was  done  had  been  promulgated  before  the  official 
shaking  up  in  the  several  Departments  it  might  have  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being 
partisan  and  lacking  a  trace  of  the  leaven  ot  true  civil-service  reform. 

But  reformation  after  rigor  mortis  has  set  in  is  not  assuring. 

The  suggestion  that  such  a  modification  of  the  civil-service  rules  by  the  President 
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as  would  restore  to  tho  beads  of  Departments  and  bureaus  tbe  authority  to  appoint 
a  private  secretary,  a  financial  clerk,  a  chief  clerk,  and  chiefs  of  divisions,  for  whose 
ability,  integrity,  and  zeal  the  head  of  the  department  primarily,  and  his  staff  of 
bureau  officers  next,  are  responsible,  will  result  in  a  wholesale  dismissal  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  is  not  well  founded,  and  is  a  doubtful  compliment  to  tho  intelligence, 
integrity,  and  common  sense  of  the  officials  thus  impliedly  arraigned. 

What  I  urge  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  restitution  of  authority,  the  possession  of  which 
by  the  responsible  head  of  a  department  or  bureau  must  be  inseparable  from  efficient 
administration. 

The  more  power  to  dismiss  a  member  of  the  personal  staff  of  the  Secretary  and 
Commissioner  is  a  mockery,  if  three  gentlemen  outside  of  the  Department,  who  are 
ignorant  of  its  needs  and  without  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  its  business  and 
still  less  for  the  policy  of  its  administration,  may  select  the  successor  of  the  person 
so  dismissed,  tho  selection  being  made  necessarily  without  reference,  except  by 
accident,  to  the  all-round  ability  of  the  applicant  to  take  char&e  of  an  executive 
office,  but  with  sole  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  text-books  ana  ability  to  answer 
questions,  very  few  of  which  presumably  have  pertinent  reference  to  his  fitness  to 
perform  what  may  properly  be  called  staff  duty. 

Even  the  messenger  boys  who  run  errands  and  whom  we  are  to  have  about  us  for 
that  purpose  are  selected  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  What  examination  is 
made  to  learn  if  a  bov  can  shut  a  door,  or  go  to  the  post-office,  or  carry  a  message,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  I  do  believe  that  nobody  is  so  capable  of  providing  for  a  want  in 
this  behalf  as  the  official  who  is  to  use  the  boy,  and  hence  knows  just  what  the 
qualifications  should  be  for  the  work  the  boy  is  to  perform. 

For  sixteen  or  twenty  sessions  of  Congress,  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  for 
four  years  of  that  time  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service, 
1  defended  and  advocated  civil-service  reform. 

Its  mission  was  understood  by  those  who  upheld  and  sustained  it  to  be  to  insure 
a  higher  grade  of  efficiency  by  requiring  a  certain  standard  of  education  and  clerical 
knowledge,  and  with  tho  view  to  prevent  mere  ward  heelers  and  persons  who  pre- 
sented few  or  no  qualifications  or  claims,  beyond  having  rendered  aggressive  and 
often  unscrupulous  partisan  service,  from  receiving  appointments. 

Tho  idea  was  to  prevent  clerkships  and  many  other  Federal  positions  being  made 
political  junk  or  party  spoils  to  be  distributed  on  the  heels  of  every  political  battle, 
lost  or  won. 

It  was  not  thought  possible  that  the  Secretary  and  the  bureau  officers  would  be 
so  lacking  in  ability  and  disposition  to  discharge  their  duties  that  it  would  bo  neces- 
sary that  the  Department  and  bureaus  over  which  they  preside  would  have,  in 
practical  operation,  to  be  run  by  a  force  selected  by  three  gentlemen  outside  of  the 
Department,  ignorant  of  and  wholly  disconnected  with  its  management.  But  that 
is  the  practical  result,  under  the  civil-servico  rules,  since  they  have  been  recently 
extended  and  adjusted. 

I  repeat,  tho  rules  should  embrace  in  the  main  merely  the  clerical  force,  and 
certainly  not  those  of  the  executive  staff. 

If  the  operations  of  the  system  can  not  bo  so  restricted  as  to  allow  the  responsible 
head  of  a  Department  or  bureau  a  few  privileges  essential  to  the  official  conduct  of 
his  own  administration,  the  whole  system  willbe  destroyed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  civil-servico  law  and  the  extreme  length  to  which  it  hns 
been  carried  in  practical  operation  is  an  effort  to  hedge  against  the  dangers  which 
are  inseparable  from  our  form  of  government,  in  which  the  people  are  supposed  to 
be  as  able  as  they  are  willing  to  govern  themselves. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Secretary  may  be  able  to  find  a  proper  person  for  staff 
duty  among  those  in  the  classified  service  does  not  meet  the  objection. 

If  he  can  readily  do  so,  he  will  be  prompt  to  do  it  for  obvious  reasons;  but  the 
healthful  influence  of  the  power  to  select  and  appoint  the  staff  from  the  outside  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  promoting  discipline,  efficiency,  and  loyalty. 

The  exceptions  urged  by  the  Department  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  very 
important,  and  not  more  importaut  to  the  Department  than  to  the  permanency  of 
the  reform  system.  The  modification  of  the  rules  does  not  render  the  civil-Hcrvice 
law  less  useful  in  removing  the  baneful  influence  of  the  spoils  system,  but  will,  in 
practical  operation,  add  to  its  popularity  and  usefulness. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Bjbn.  Buttbrworth,  Commissioner. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

TESTIMONY   OF  ALMONT  BARNES. 

ALMONT  BARNES,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barnes,  wbere  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  My  residence  is  at  Seabrook,  Md.,  now.  I  am  a  native 
of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  employed  in  the  Government  service  at 
present! 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  branch? 

Mr.  Barnes.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Division  of 
Statistics. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  may 
have  to  make  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  have  not  very  much  of  a  statement  to  make  in  regard 
to  myself,  but  I  should  like  to  give  a  little  information  in  regard  to  the 
working  of  the  civil  service  as  I  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  hear—anything  that  comes 
under  your  observation. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Perhaps  my  little  experience  would  be  fairly  a  part  of 
the  statement.  In  July,  1891,  I  was  reinstated  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  where  I  had  been  years  before,  by  Mr.  liusk,  and  put 
in  control  of  a  new  section  that  was  formed  of  the  Latin- Americao 
markets.  At  the  time  I  was  not  exactly  discharged,  but  crowded  out. 
I  was  employed  in  writing  a  bulletiu  on  the  agriculture  of  Mexico  as 
related  to  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  was  in  March,  1893.  I  was  transferred  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  temporarily  with  several  others.  I  was  taken 
from  my  work,  and  inquiries  were  made  regularly  whether  I  was  effi- 
cient or  not,  until  I  concluded  that  they  wanted  my  place  more  than 
they  wanted  me,  and  I  resigned  on  the  14th  of  November,  1893.  Soon 
after  I  resigned  they  found  out  finally  my  work  that  I  was  on,  and 
wanted  me  to  come  back  and  complete  it.  They  wanted  to  know  what 
I  would  take  to  do  it,  and  so  on.  I  did  not  choose  to  go  back  on  a  per 
diem,  and  I  stayed  out  until  about  a  year  ago,  when,  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Proctor,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  was  reinstated,  not  at  my  old  salary  of  $1,800,  but  at 
$60  a  month,  to  do  about  the  same  class  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  position  were  you  appointed  wheu  you  were 
reinstated  ?    By  what  name  was  it  designated  f 

Mr.  Barnes.  When  1  was  reappointed,  I  was  reappointed  at  the  sal- 
ary I  was  receiving  when  I  resigned  twenty-one  years  before.  1  had 
resigned  a  $1,G00  clerkship.  I  had  been  in  the  meantime  in  the  con- 
sular service,  in  charge  of  a  bureau  of  the  State  Department. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  my  question.  To  what  position  were  yon 
reappointed!  You  say  you  were  reinstated.  Were  you  reinstated  or 
appointed  to  a  new  position  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  was  reinstated. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  position  you  formerly  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir;  practically  the  same  work.  The  work  was 
not  classified  in  that  division  as  it  is  in  some  others.  Then  I  was  pro 
moted  and  put  in  charge  of  a  section,  as  I  stated.    The  man  who 
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succeeded  me  was  appointed  on  a  per  diem,  and  was  recommended  as 
chief  of  the  section  when  the  Secretary  recommended  that  all  the  chiefs 
of  sections  and  of  divisions  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  placed 
under  the  civil  service.  His  name  was  sent  in  as  being  chief  of  a  sec- 
tion. He  was  on  a  per  diem  and  engaged  temporarily.  I  employed  him 
myself  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Dodge  to  aid  me  in  gathering  certain  sta- 
tistics and  he  was  there  temporarily,  but  he  was  put  in  as  chief  of  that 
section  on  a  per  diem  of  $7,  and  after  getting  in,  being  approved  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  they  not  knowing,  I  suppose,  his  status  at 
the  time,  he  was  promoted  to  $2,400  a  year.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  through  Mr.  Webster,  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  properly  in  the  Department  as  a  clerk  on  a  salary.  It  was  two 
days  before  Mr.  Webster  died.  He  told  rao  that  he  knew  that  fact,  but 
he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  use  of  making  a  fuss  about  it;  that 
Mr.  Morton  was  a  pretty  difficult  man  to  deal  with,  and  that  he  had 
had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  about  it,  and  they  had  agreed  to  let  the 
matter  stand,  or  had  let  it  go. 

Well,  his  case  is  not  a  singular  instance,  by  any  means,  of  people 
who  come  in  there  appointed  specially  in  one  way  or  another,  and  who 
have  become  salaried  clerks  at  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $1,800  without 
ever  having  passed  a  civil-service  examination  at  all.  There  are  plenty 
on  the  rolls  in  that  way  at  the  present  time.  As  I  consider  that  rather 
a  fraud  on  those  who  have  to  pass  the  examination  or  those  who  come 
in  legally,  I  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  the  committee  the  names  of 
some  of  the  persons  there  in  the  Department  who  were  appointed,  as 
you  say,  in  violation  of  the  law! 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  names  of  those  who 
are  now  out,  but  I  do  not  feel  as  though  I  would  like,  unless  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  specify  individuals,  because  it  might  seem  like  a  warfare  of  my 
own  on  them,  and  I  do  not  feel  in  that  way. 

Senator  Chilton.  But  you  understand  that  we  can  not  run  this 
matter  down  unless  we  know  the  names  f 

Mr.  Barnes.  As  to  the  gentleman  who  was  appointed  on  a  per  diem 
of  $7  and  then  raised  to  $2,400,  and  later  to  $2,500,  his  name  was 
William  Berten  Nassau.  I  notified  him,  through  a  friend,  a  few  days 
before  the  4th  of  March  that  he  would  have  to  get  out  or  I  would  expose 
the  way  he  was  appointed,  and  he  resigned.  Four  days  after  he  was 
dead;  so  I  do  not  supposo  he  will  trouble  me.  There  was  a  lady 
appointed  as  clerk  and  stenographer,  an  assistant  in  the  division,  whose 
name  I  can  give  you,  I  guess,  from  this  book  [examining].  She  has 
recently  resigned  to  marry.  She  was  at  $1,200,  and  never  passed  a 
civil-service  examination  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  date  of  her  appointment! 

Mr.  Barnes.  She  was  appointed  soon  after  the  present  Statistician 
came  in;  I  do  not  know  the  date;  the  date  is  here  [examining]. 

The  Chairman.  £11  right;  that  is  not  material. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  thiuk  it  was  in  April,  1893.  There  are  clerks  there 
that  I  know  their  faces  and  do  not  know  their  names  who  have  told 
me  they  never  came  in  through  an  examination.  I  can  not  give  you 
the  names  without  searching  Mr.  Morton's  report,  which  I  have  here. 
Then  I  perhaps  might  remember  them  on  seeing  them.  I  have  heard 
them  talk  of  it  frequently,  and  say  that  they  never  passed  through  any 
civil  service  examination. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  much  prefer  that  you  should  give  us  the 
names  of  these  parties;  otherwise  your  testimony  is  rather  indefinite. 

Mr.  Barne^  One  gentleman  was  appointed  at  $1,500  to  make  an 
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investigation  into  the  cotton  business,  I  believe.    He  is  now  in  the 
classified  service  of  tbe  Department  at  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Watkins  is  the  gentleman's  name,  I  think.  He  is  now 
at  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  the  lady's  name?  You  said 
you  could  refresh  your  memory  by  some  memoranda  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  is  in  the  printed  list  here;  I  was  looking  for  it  [exam- 
ining]; James  L.  Watkins  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  at  $1,800. 
Mary  A.  Mack  was  the  clerk.    She  has  resigned. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Watkins  now  employed  in  the  service* 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Barnes.  There  was  an  examination  held  for  three  chiefs  of  sec- 
tion in  the  statistical  division  some  time  before  I  went  back  there,  a 
year  ago,  and  perhaps  a  yehr  and  a  half  ago.  Two  examinations  were 
held.  Three  men  from  the  outside  were  selected,  and  they  have  charge 
of  sections  there  now.  Several  gentlemen  in  the  Department  were 
examined  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  positions,  and  none  of  them 
passed.    They  all  failed. 

One  of  them  was  getting  a  salary  of,  I  think,  $1,000,  or  $1,200,  per- 
haps.  He  was  discharged  by  the  Secretary  summarily  and  reinstated  in 
a  few  days.  He  went  into  the  examination,  but  failed  to  secure  the 
place.  His  salary  was  advanced  to  $1,600.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Nassau,  who  was  immediately  reappointed,  however,  at  $7  a  day  on  a 
per  diem,  this  gentleman,  who  was  unsuccessful  in  securing  the  position 
as  chief  of  section,  was  appointed  to  fill  Mr.  Nassau's  place  at  $2,000— 
a  promotion,  after  failing  to  pass  an  examination,  over  those  who  did 
pass,  to  a  higher  salary.  He  is  a  very  good  man  himself,  but  I  do  not 
like  the  system  of  doing  things. 

There  is  one  more  case  that  I  think  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  came  in  at  a  salary  of  $750  a  few  weeks  alter  Mr.  Mor- 
ton was  made  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  was  promoted  three  times 
in  three  months  up  to  $1,000,  and  in  order  to  put  him  in  charge  of  tbe 
printing  in  the  Department,  which  then  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Department,  he  was  required  to  pass  a  civil-service  examination. 
He  passed  a  noncompetitive  examination  and  was  appointed  iq  charge 
of  the  printing.  It  was  ascertained  immediately  afterwards,  and  while 
I  was  temporarily  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  employ,  that  he 
was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Morton  was  called  upon  in 
relation  to  the  matter  and  said  that  he  did  not  see  that  that  made  any 
difference.  He  was  informed  that  it  made  a  difference  whether  a  man 
committed  perjury  or  not  in  swearing  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  have 
the  man  get  out.  The  man,  however,  was  never  dropped  from  the  rolls, 
and  when  the  printing  office  of  the  Department  was  placed  under  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the  Government  Printing  Office  under 
the  civil-service  rules  he  was  promoted  to  $1,800,  and  he  is  still  in  tbe 
service. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name! 

Mr.  Barnes.  George  1).  Skinner. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  appointed  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  prior  to  the  date  of  the  classification  of  that  office? 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  does  not  appear  so.  He  held  his  position  under  tlie 
Agricultural  Department  right  straight  along,  and  under  salaries  from 
$750  to  $1,000,  and  did  not  cease  to  have  charge  of  the  printing  at  all 
during  Mr.  Morton's  administration. 
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The  Chairman.  He  was  continued  in  charge  of  the  printing  during 
Mr.  Morton's  administration? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  continued  in  the  printing  office,  I 
suppose,  in  charge  of  it  just  as  usual.  I  was  not  there  during  a  good 
deal  of  the  time,  but  I  know  his  name  was  borne  all  the  while  on  the 
pay  rolls,  and  it  is  in  this  report  of  Mr.  Morton's  as  having  been  in 
continuous  service,  and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  Department. 

There  are  others  that  I  know  by  sight,  but  I  do  not  know  their  names. 
There  were  three  others  of  the  Skinner  family  that  were  similarly  in  the 
service  and  similarly  promoted  that  never  passed  the  civil-service  exam- 
ination, but  I  believe  they  are  married  and  out.  It  was  no  fault  of 
theirs  that  their  husbands  were  promoted  when  they  were  married. 

I  do  not  think  of  anything  further,  Senator. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Barnes,  you  speak  of  these  appointments.  You 
are  aware  of  the  fact,  are  you  not,  that  prior  to  the  amendment  of  the 
rules  in  1894  and  1895  and  May  6,  1890,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
excepted  places  in  the  Agricultural  Department? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  that  there  was  a  lump  appropriation  so  that  these 
people  could  be  paid  any  sum  practically  that  the  Secretary  might 
determine,  and  it  was  to  cure  the  very  evil  to  which  you  have  called 
attention  that  the  rules  of  May  6, 1896,  were  formulated  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  understood  that  perfectly;  but  I  understand  that 
many  of  these  promotions  are  without  examination,  and  changes  and 
apixuntnients  have  been  made  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  have  not  been  made  since  promotion  regulations 
Lave  been  formulated.  The  promotion  regulations  were  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  until  within  the  past 
few  months. 

Mr.  Barnes  (exhibiting).  I  think  this  is  the  circular  which  relates 
to  that.  It  is  dated  December  1 ,  1896.  That  was  when  it  was  requested 
and  authorized  that  promotions  should  be  by  competitive  examination, 
was  it  not! 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  by  competitive  examination,  but  by 

Mr.  Barnes.  By  recommendation  of  a  board? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  by  a  record  of  work  in  the  office  kept  by  a  board 
in  the  office,  based  on  the  quality  and  character  and  quantity  of  the 
work  performed. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Many  of  these  promotions  have  had  no  reference  to 
that  whatever  that  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  they  were  made  prior  to  the  formulating  of  those 
regulations. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Some  of  those  were  and  some  were  not. 

Mr.  Procter.  None  of  the  promotions  you  speak  of  were  made  since 
December! 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  that  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  Nassau,  was  made  since  then.  Instead  of  being  promoted  to  his 
salary  he  was  promoted  to  a  lower  one.  Yet  it  was  a  promotion.  Then, 
in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mack,  the  lady  who  preceded 
her  was  discharged  because  there  was  no  authority,  it  was  claimed,  for 
her  employment  in  the  same  position  that  Miss  Mack  was  appointed  to 
fill.  It  has  not  seemed  that  the  civil  service  was  counted  when  there 
was  a  desire  to  make  an  appointment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  you  have  any  more  questions  I  have  nothing 
further. 

The  Chairkan.  We  will  excuse  you,  Mr.  Barnes. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALBERT  BAKER. 

ALBERT  BAKEB,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  employed  and  in  what  capacity,  Mr. 
Baker? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  Government  Printing  Office,  as  a  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office! 

Mr.  Baker.  For  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  were  you  acting  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Benedict? 

Mr.  Baker.  As  his  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  your  official  duties  at 
that  timet  Were  they  such  as  to  enable  you  to  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  method  pursued  in  placing  employees  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  under  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  the  boards  of  civil-service  examiners 
constituted  for  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  first  board  of  examiners  that  was  appointed? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  made  up  of  employees  in  the  office,  and  about 
equally  divided  as  far  as  politics  was  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  boards  were  there  in  all? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  could  not  remember.  I  think  there  was  one  general 
board. 

The  Chairman.  One  general  board? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  a  general  board. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
board?    Have  you  any  means  by  which  you  could  do  so? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  try  to  do  so.  I  think  Mr.  Harold  Benedict  was  on 
the  board;  Mr.  Hastie;  Mr.  Collins;  Mr.  Marston,  I  believe;  Mr.  Calla- 
han, and  Mr.  Baines— the  last  two  were  binders — and  Mr.  Pierce. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  prepared  by  these  boards,  or  this  board,  as  the  case 
might  be? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  sent  for  members  of  the 
board.  They  sent  for  them  through  me  at  different  times,  and  they 
went  down  to  the  Commission  and  consulted  with  the  officials. 

The  Chairman.  Please  repeat  yonr  statement.    I  did  not  catch  it 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  sent  for  the  board  of 
examiners  at  different  times;  that  is,  members  of  the  board.  I  do  not 
understand  that  they  ever  had  the  full  board  down  there.  And  they 
consulted  with  them  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  questions  for  the 
examination  papers. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  board  never  met 
as  a  board  and  passed  upon  the  questions? 

Mr.  Baker.  Never  to  my  knowledge  did  the  board  ever  have  a  full 
meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  notify  members  of  the  board 
as  to  their  meetings? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Commission,  as  a  rule,  called  me  up  in  regard  to  it 
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Sometimes  they  sent  for  the  board  themselves.  I  believe  in  two  or 
three  cases  they  sent  for  the  board,  sent  for  members  of  it;  they  made 
the  request  direct. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  members  of  the  board  ever  notified  by 
you  not  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  such  members  unless  they  were 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Public  Printer! 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  I  can  explain  that  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Baker.  At  the  time  this  board  was  appointed  the  members  were 
named  by  the  Public  Printer,  and  it  was  made  up  of  people  of  both 
political  parties.  The  Public  Printer  supposed  at  the  time  the  board 
was  named  that  they  were  named  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  Com- 
mission and  giving  the  Commission  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  different  trades  represented  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Some  little  time  after  the  board  had  been  appointed  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  desired  to  place  upon  the  board  the  name  of  Mr.  Uastie. 
Mr.  Hasti$  then  had  charge  of  the  branch  printing  office  in  the  Interior 
Department.  He  was  called  over  to  the  Commission  frequently  in 
regard  to  work  that  passed  between  the  Printing  Office  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  I  presume  at  times  they  had  consulted  with 
him  in  regard  to  questions  that  might  arise  in  connection  with  the 
printing  business.  They  desired  to  have  him  on  that  board,  he  being 
a  very  valuable  man.  They  then  wished  to  put  another  man  on  the 
board,  and  Mr.  Collins's  name  was  suggested  to  offset  Mr.  Hastie's. 
Mr.  Uastie  is  a  Democrat  and  Mr.  Collins  is  a  Republican.  That  was 
after  the  first  board  was  appointed,  if  I  remember  correctly.  I  am 
speaking  now  from  memory.  I  have  had  no  chance  to  look  up  the 
records  in  connection  with  it. 

After  that  board,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  had  been  named,  a  con- 
troversy arose  between  our  office  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
over  the  duties  of  this  board.  I  believe  it  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  Webster 
that  the  board  should  hold  practical  examinations  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  The  Public  Priuter  objected  to  the  board  holding 
practical  examinations  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Senator  Chilton.  Mr.  Webster  was  chief  examiner  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission? 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Webster  was  chief  examiner  then.  He  has  since 
died.  The  Public  Printer  objected  to  the  holding  of  examinations  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office  on  the  ground  that  the  Printing  Office 
was  not  the  place  to  hold  examinations;  that  the  work  that  came  in 
there  was  hurried,  and  that  it  would  interfere  seriously  with  the  work 
of  the  office  to  have  examining  boards  go  around  in  the  office  and  hold 
examinations.    And  there  were  other  grounds  that  he  objected  upon. 

I  went  to  the  Commission  and  saw  the  Commissioners,  and  made  a 
statement  to  them  about  these  examining  boards  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  their  holding  examinations  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
I  told  them  that  at  the  time  when  appointments  were  made  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  they  appointed  anywhere  from  50  to  100  print- 
ers; that  there  were  14  or  15  printing  divisions,  not  to  speak  of  other 
branches,  and  that  they  were  liable  to  be  assigned  to  different  divisions, 
and  it  was  practically  impossible  to  hold  the  examinations;  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  injustice  to  the  printers  who  came  in  there  to  sub- 
ject them  to  an  examination  in  a  strange  office,  where  they  were  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  the  work;  and  I  suggested  that  the  btfst  plan  would  be 
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to  let  them  come  into  the  office  and  be  assigned  to  their  duties  the 
same  as  every  other  printer  went  into  a  private  concern.  The  office 
kept  a  record  of  what  the  employees  did,  and  if  they  failed  to  come  up 
to  the  standard  they  would  be  dropped  out  of  the  office,  their  proba- 
tionary appointment  canceled,  and  the  full  facts  in  connection  with  the 
same  furnished  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  think  about  the  time  this  controversy  arose  Mr.  Collins  received 
his  commission  one  day  when  I  was  talking  with  him  at  his  desk,  and 
I  suggested  to  him  then  that  it  would  probably  be  as  well  to  hold  up  in 
regard  to  acting  on  the  board  at  present  until  that  matter  was  settled 
between  the  Commission  and  the  Public  Printer.  I  think  I  suggested 
it  to  someone  else  there.  I  certainly  told  the  Commission  that  I  had 
suggested  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  board  continue  to  act  subsequent  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  the  board  was  practically  abandoned  after  that 
It  never  had  a  meeting  after  that,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
or  Mr.  Procter,  I  believe,  came  around  to  the  view  that  the  ]M>sition 
the  office  took  was  correct  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  board  was 
practically  abandoned. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  preparation  by  a 
board  composed  of  practical  printers  was  abandoned? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  matter  of  holding  examinations  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  continued  from  that  time  on  to  prepare 
a  series  of  questions  that  should  be  asked  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  not  able  to  say  in  regard  to  that.  I  suppose  that 
the  Commission  have  become  familiar  with  the  preparation  of  the 
questions,  and  they  are  acquainted  with  the  people  in  our  office.  I  pre- 
sume they  have  consulted  them  since  then.  That  is  a  question  the 
Commission  will  have  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared,  then,  to  state  of  your  own 
knowledge  as  to  whether  this  board  has  ever  acted  in  that  capacity 
since  the  time  you  had  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  in  regard  to  that  I 
know  there  never  has  been  a  full  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  There  never  has  been  a  full  meeting? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date  was  it  that  yon  made  this  statement! 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  some  time,  I  should  think,  in  September,  1895; 
the  latter  part  of  September,  1895. 

The  Chairman.  How  Jong  had  the  Government  Printing  Office  been 
under  the  classified  service  at  that  date? 

Mr.  Baker.  Since  June  13, 1895.  From  that  date  to  the  latter  part 
of  September. 

The  Chairman.  The  September  following? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  the  September  following. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  state 
in  regard  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  like  to  state  that  if  I  did  not  explain  to  Mr. 
Collins  the  reason  why  I  made  this  suggestion ;  it  was  entirely  an  over- 
sight on  my  part.  My  volunteering  that  information  was  on  my  own 
account.  I  had  no  authority  to  do  it  especially.  It  was  not  done  with 
that  intention. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  understand  that  you  were  the  private  secretary 
of  the  Public  Printer. 
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Mr.  Bakes.  I  was  acting  as  secretary. 

Senator  Elkins.  And  yon  advised  Mr.  Collins  not  to  hold  any  session 
of  the  board  of  examiners? 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  advised  him  to  hold  up  in  regard  to  his  appointment 
on  the  board  until  that  matter  was  settled. 

Senator  Elkins.  Did  you  advise  the  other  members  of  the  board! 

Mr.  Bakes.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  did. 

Senator  Elkins.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was 
thrown  in  connection  with  all  of  them.  I  certainly  did  not  send  for 
them. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  commission  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  Mr.  Collins  is  an  important  and  serious  affair 
and  amounts  to  a  good  dealt 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  think  the  question  of  holding  examinations  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  rested  largely  with  the  Public  Printer,  and 
I  thought  it  was  a  matter  that  was  entirely  within  his  jurisdiction.  I 
thought  that  the  employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  who 
went  on  to  hold  examinations  in  that  office,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Public  Printer  was  responsible  for  the  work  there,  would  be  doing 
something  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in. 

Senator  Elkins.  Did  you  do  this  by  direction  of  the  Public  Printer 
or  on  your  own  motion! 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  say  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Collins  upon  my  own  motion. 

Senator  Elkins.  But  as  to  the  rest  of  them! 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  spoke  to  some  of  the  others  after  talking  with  the 
Public  Printer. 

Senator  Elkins.  Then,  I  understand  that  you  did  this  by  the  advice 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Printer? 

Mr.  Bakes.  Yes,  sir;  partly. 

Senator  Elkins.  What  do  you  mean  by  "partly!" 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  say  "partly"  because  the  Public  Printer  did  not  tell 
me  to  go  and  tell  theso  people  this  thing. 

Senator  Elkins*.  How  did  it  come  upon  you,  then?  Did  you  have 
any  authority  in"  the  premises  without  him?  I  want  to  know  how  far 
a  private  secretary  can  act  without  his  principal. 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  can  explain  it  to  you,  Mr.  Elkins;  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  bad  idea  for  them  to  go  ahead. 

Senator  Elkins.  But  I  want  to  know  what  right  you  had  to  act 
without  the  authority  of  the  Public  Printer.  Is  it  not  assumed  that 
when  a  private  secretary  speaks  he  speaks  for  his  chief? 

Mr.  Bakes.  No,  sir;  not  on  all  questions. 

Senator  Elkins.  Is  not  that  assumed? 

Mr.  Bakes.  No,  sir. 

Seuator  Elkins.  Did  it  come  into  your  mind  on  your  own  motion  to 
direct  that  a  commission  issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  must 
not  be  regarded? 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  did  not  direct  Mr.  Collins. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  did  not  direct  Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Bakes.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  advised  him? 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  advised  him  to  hold  up  in  regard  to  it  until  the  matter 
was  settled. 

Senator  Elkins.  Did  you  tell  him  that  he  should  obey  this  advice 
or  not? 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  do  not  know  in  regard  to  that.  I  can  not  remember. 
I  can  remember  only  vaguely  auy  way  in  regard  to  it. 
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Senator  Elkins.  Yon  say  that  you  acted  partly  on  your  own  motiou 
and  partly  by  direction  of  the  Public  Printer.    Explain  that  statement 

Mr.  Baker.  The  matter  was  talked  over  in  the  office  there. 

Senator  Elkins,  Between  you  and  the  Public  Printer! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  requested  me  to  go  down  to  the  Com- 
mission  and  make  a  statement. 

Senator  Elkins.  To  which  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  To  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  make  a  statement 
of  the  matter  in  the  office  and  the  objections  the  office  had  in  regard 
to  the  examinations. 

Senator  Elkins.  Let  me  understand.  Did  he  direct  you  to  go  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  tell  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
he  did  not  want  this  board  of  examiners? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  direct  me  to  do  that.  He  directed 
me  to  go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  do  not  want  to  know  anything  about  that.  Did 
you  receive  any  direction  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  this 
board  of  examiners  should  not  meet  or  did  you  get  any  advice  from 
themt 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  them  if  you  had  anything 
to  say  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Baker.  To  the  Commission? 

Senator  Elkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did,  sir.  I  made  the  statement  here  that  I  went  to 
the  Commission. 

Senator  Elkins.  Did  you  tell  them  that  youliad  advised  Collins  not 
to  have  any  meetings? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  told  them  that  the  board  of  examiners  had  been 
advised  not  to  hold  any  examinations  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Senator  Elkins.  By  the  direction  of  the  Public  Printer? 

Mr.  Baker.  By  the  direction  of  the  Public  Printer. 

Senator  Elkins.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  af.  ^  And  in  pursu- 
ance of  that  direction  from  the  Public  Printer  no  meetings  were  ever 
held? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  examinations  were  held  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  did  this,  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission?  This  was  all  done  with  the  consent  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  understand  your  question,  Senator. 

Senator  Elkins.  This  actiou  of  yours  in  advising  the  board  of  exam- 
iners not  to  meet  was  with  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  say  knowledge,  not  consent,  because  I 
do  not  kuow  what  their  views  were  in  connection  with  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  And  it  was  done  by  directum  of  the  Public  Printer? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  j'ou  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Baker  any 
questions? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Baker,  at  the  first  conference  which 
\v;is  held  with  the  Public  Printer,  I  believe  you  were  not  present? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Then,  you  could  not  answer  on  that  point.  I  was 
going  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  thonght  then  by  the  Public  Printer 
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that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  could  hold  examinations  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  That  was  afterwards  abandoned,  you 
say.  However,  yon  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  board  of  examiners, 
consisting  of  bookbinders,  compositors,  and  proof  readers,  did  consult 
frequently  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
first  examinations? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  that  afterwards  when  we  were  preparing  an 
examination  for  compositors  the  Commission,  through  you,  requested 
the  compositors  to  come;  and  when  we  wished  to  hold  an  examination 
for  bookbinders  we  requested  the  bookbinders  on  the  board  to  come  to 
the  Commission? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  bring  the  full  board, 
but  only  the  trades  represented  in  the  examination  which  was  then 
being  prepared.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  we  did  frequently  send  for  the  different  member? 
of  the  board  for  consultations  in  preparing  the  examinations? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  you  sent  for  me  at  different  times,  and  I 
requested  them  to  go  down  there. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  remember  seeing  in  the  Printing  Office  a  book  in 
which  for  a  number  of  years  the  names  of  the  people  appointed  were 
kept.    Is  there  such  a  book  there  now? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  true,  as  my  recollection  is,  that  opposite  the 
name  of  the  printer  or  the  person  who  was  appointed  in  the  Printing 
Office  was  the  name  of  the  Representative  or  Senator  who  had  recom- 
mended him? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  is  it  not  true  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
appointed  prior  to  the  classification  of  the  Printing  Office  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendations  of  Representatives  and  Senators? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  were  almost  wholly  appointed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were  almost  all  of  them  appointed  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  that  was  the  only  examination  to  which  those 
people  were  subjected? 

Mr.  Baker.  Previous  to  coming  into  the  office? 

Mr.  Procter.  Previous  to  coming  into  the  office. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  examination  now  is  a  practical  examination  pre- 
pared by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  upon  consultation  with  the  trades 
people  in  the  office  and  with  the  people  who  are  on  the  civil-service 
boards  who  have  knowledge  of  the  different  trades? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  can  give  an  opinion  as 
to  the  character  of  the  people  who  are  coming  in  through  these  exam- 
inations! 

Mr.  Baker.  Candidly,  I  do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  if  I  can 
help  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  the  committee  wishes  my  opinion  I  certainly  will 
have  to  give  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  give  any  opinion  you  may  have  that  is 
based  on  facts  or  upon  evidence. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  based  on  facts.  You  have  been  ten  years  in  the 
Printing  Office! 

Mr.  Baker.  Y'es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  state  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  know  something  of  the  character  of  the  people 
who  are  being  supplied  by  these  examinations? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  very  good. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  many  people  you 
have  been  forced  to  drop  for  inefficiency  who  have  been  appointed 
through  these  examinations? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  mean  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  six  months' 
probationary  period? 

Mr.  Procter.  When  on  trial  by  the  Public  Priuter. 

Mr.  Bice.  That  is,  during  the  probationary  period? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten* 

Mr.  Procter.  Ten  out  of  the  whole  number? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  see  in  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Benedict  gave  before 
the  Commission  he  states  that  he  was  compelled  in  one  year  to  drop  48 
of  his  own  appointees,  or  men  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of 
Congressmen.  That  would  then  be  a  larger  percentage  than  have  been 
dropped  on  probation  after  the  examinations? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  see  here  in  a  table  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
Typographical  Union  that  the  dismissals  prior  to  the  classification  would 
run  from  92  a  year  up  to  490  a  year,  and  that  the  dismissals  since  classi- 
fication have  never  run  over  29  a  year? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  applies  to  printers  only? 

Mr.  Procter.  To  printers  only,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  some  data  which  was  prepared  by  direction  of 
the  Typographical  Union. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  consequently,  even  if  those  people  were  dismissed 
for  cause,  it  would  show  that  there  is  less  cause  now  for  dismissal  in 
the  proportion  that  29  bears  to  496? 

Mr.  Baker.  Those  are  the  figures  there,  and  it  is  said  that  figures 
do  not  lie. 

Senator  Elkins.  Are  you  in  the  office  now? 

.dr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  As  I  understand  your  testimony,  it  is  that  after 
attempting  to  apply  the  civil-service  rules  you  got  better  men  and  bet- 
ter service  than  under  the  former  system,  whatever  it  was — recommen- 
dations by  Congressmen— and  that  it  worked  better? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  not  asked  that  question. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  should  like  to  ask  it  myself.  I  want  to  make  a 
little  comparison  between  the  recommendations  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  and  the  operations  of  the  civil-service  law.  I  want  to  bring 
that  right  out.  I  believe  in  civil  service  myself;  I  think  it  has  brought 
about  better  results;  but  I  want  to  knowr  if  it  did  not  bring  them 
about.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  whether  that  is  the  case,  if  you 
know.    I  have  not  any  knowledge  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  certainly  a  relief  as  far  as  my  desk  is  concerned. 

Senator  Elkins.  No,  but  generally.  You  are  pretty  bright,  Air. 
Baker,  and  you  might  tell.  Did  not  the  Government  get  better  serv- 
ice, greater  efficiency,  under  the  civil- service  examinations  than  under 
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the  recommendations  made  by  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
and  the  Cabinet,  and  all  others  concerned  in  getting  fellows  into  good 
places? 

Mr.  Baker.  Some  of  the  best  mechanics,  as  good  mechanics  as  there 
are  in  the  office,  c#mc  in  there  through  civil  service. 

Seuator  Elkins.  You  do  not  get  right  at  the  mark.  Do  you  not  know 
which  is  better!    Which  is  the  better  system? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  can  bring  out  that  point  if  you  can  not. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  should  like  him  just  to  answer  that  question.  He 
understands  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  wish  to  come  before  the  committee  and  express 
my  individual  opinion. 

Senator  Elkins.  !No,  I  do  not  want  your  opinion;  I  want  your  knowl- 
edge, after  looking  over  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  trying  to  evade 
the  question.  I  have  my  own  views  in  regard  to  civil  service  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Senator  Elkins.  We  are  entitled  to  your  views. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  views  might  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  head 
of  the  office. 

Senator  Elkins.  That  makes  no  difference.  I  do  not  want  your 
views;  I  want  your  knowledge.  I  do  not  care  whether  your  opinion 
agrees  with  his  or  anybody  else's.  You  are  here  to  tell  what  you  know 
as  a  matter  of  faet.  What  was  the  result  before  and  after?  Was  it  in 
favor  of  civil  service  or  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  in  favor  of  civil  service. 

Senator  Elkins.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,  just  the  plain 
English.  I  wanted  to  understand  that.  Now,  one  other  question: 
How  long  were  you  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Benedict? 

Mr.  Baker.  During  his  whole  term. 

Senator  Elkins.  And  during  that  term  how  many  hours  did  the 
employees  of  the  Printing  Office  work  per  day! 

Mr.  Baker.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  office  works  eight  hours  a 
day. 

Senator  Elkins.  And  the  other  part  how  long? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  clerks  are  supposed  to  work  six  and  a  half  hours. 
I  think  I  can  explain  that  to  the  Senator. 

Senator  Elkins.  Well,  wait  a  minute.  The  mechanical  part  work 
eight  hours  and  the  clerks  work  six  and  a  half  hours.  Why  does  not 
the  mechanical  part  have  just  as  good  a  show  as  the  clerical  part? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  mechanical  part  work  by  the  hour,  at  so  much  an 
hour. 

Senator  Elkins.  They  get  paid  so  much  an  hour? 

Mr.  Baker.  So  much  an  hour,  and  if  they  work  overtime  they  charge 
the  office  for  it.  The  clerical  force  work  by  the  day,  and  they  receive 
no  extra  compensation  for  overtime.  I  have  worked  a  great  many 
hours  of  overtime  as  a  clerk  in  that  office. 

Senator  Elkins.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  there  who  do  not 
work  by  the  hour.  The  mechanical  part  do,  I  should  think.  Please 
Htate  who  work  by  the  hour  and  who  do  not.  I  know  all  the  messengers 
and  that  class  do  not  work  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  they  work  by  the  hour. 

Senator  Elkins.  They  work  by  the  hour? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yos,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  That  is  new  to  me.  Everybody  then  but  clerks,  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  works  by  the  hour? 

Mr.  Bakes.  There  may  bea  fewper  diem  employees  among  themechan- 
CIY  sebv IS 
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ics,  like  the  foremen.  There  are  one  or  two  per  annum  employees  fixed 
by  statute— the  foreman  of  printing  and  foreman  of  binding.  The 
employment  of  some  of  them  is  fixed  by  the  day.  The  printing  laws 
specify  so  much  an  hour  for  printers,  bookbinders,  and  pressmen* 

Senator  Elkins.  Though  the  law  requires  them  to  work  eight  hours 
a  day,  why  could  they  not  work  four  aud  quit! 

Mr.  Baker.  They  could,  but  they  would  receive  pay  only  for  four 
hours.  The  law  requires  that  they  shall  not  work  more  than  eight 
hours. 

Senator  Elkins.  Is  not  eight  hours  the  law  for  Government  employ- 
ees everywhere! 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  Departments! 

Senator  Elkins.  Everywhere;  is  not  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work 
the  law! 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  but  I  think  it  is  seven 
hours. 

Senator  Elkins.  And  you  say  it  is  seven ! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  except  from  what  I 
have  understood.    I  would  have  to  take  somebody  else's  statement. 

Senator  Elkins.  But  you  do  know  that  the  clerks  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  work  only  six  and  a  halt  hours! 

Mr.  Baker.  Some  of  them  work  longer  than  that. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  mean  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Baker.  Ordinarily  six  hours  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Bice.  Mr.  Baker,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  controversy 
with  the  Public  Printer  in  the  matter  of  the  examining  board,  was  not 
the  essence  of  that  controversy  the  place  where  the  examinations 
should  beheld! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Mr.  Rice.  As  to  where  the  examination  could  be  held  most  conven- 
iently and  most  efficiently! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  efficiently. 

Mr.  Bice.  Was  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  rule  said  u  the  members  of 
any  such  board  of  examiners  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  such 
shall  be  under  the  direct  and  sole  control  aud  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion "!  That  may  not  have  been  the  exact  wording  then.  It  is  the 
wording  now. 

Mr.  Baker.  Was  that  the  wording  in  the  promotion  regulations? 

Mr.  Bice.  It  is  the  wording  as  it  is  now.  "  The  members  of  any 
such  board  of  examiners  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  such 
shall  be  under  the  direct  control  and  authority  of  the  Commission/' 

Mr.  Baker.  At  the  time  the  Printing  Office  was  covered  under  the 
civil  service,  there  were  special  rules  framed  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
were  not  consolidated  under  those  general  rules  until  the  revisiou  of 
the  civil-service  rules  took  place.  I  do  not  kuow  that  there  was  any 
provision  in  the  original  rules  for  an  examining  board  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Bice.  Yes,  I  think  there  was.  I  think  there  was  an  advisory 
board  there.  80  far  as  I  had  to  do  with  the  constitution  of  the  board 
my  view  was  that  there  was  an  advisory  board.  What  I  want  to  bring 
out  is  that  the  essence  of  the  controversy  was  the  place  where  those 
examinations  should  be  held. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kice.  And  the  Commission  did  come  to  Mr.  Benedict's  view! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  like  to  add  just  a  little  something  to 
my  testimony  in  regard  to  the  examination  by  Senator  Elkins.  The 
seven  hours  that  constitutes  the  time  that  the  clerks  shall  work  would 
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be  met  in  our  office.  They  work  six  and  a  half  hoars  and  take  half  an 
hour  at  lunch  time.  That  constitutes  the  seven  hours  of  the  Depart- 
ments. They  work  just  the  same  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  as 
they  do  in  every  Department  in  Washington. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.    That  is  the  clerical  force! 

Mr.  Baker.  The  clerical  force. 

Senator  Elkins.  But  they  do  not  work  as  much  as  they  do  in  the 
mechanical  part? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  are  very  few  clerks  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  character  of 
the  questions  which  are  propounded  to  applicants! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  questions  asked  the  appli- 
cants who  seek  employment  in  the  Government  Printing  Office! 

Mr.  Baker.  That  the  Civil  Service  Commission  examine! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  looked  them  over  and  talked  with  the  Commis- 
sion in  regard  to  them.    I  have  made  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  questions  asked! 

Mr.  Baker.  It  varies  in  the  different  trades.  For  the  printers  the 
examination  is  the  most  practical  of  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  you  think  under  the  present 
management  of  the  Printing  Office  you  have  a  better  class  of  workmen 
and  get  better  service  out  of  them  and  greater  efficiency  than  you  got 
under  the  old  system! 

Mr.  Baker.  I  believe  I  answered  that.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  opinion! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  employed  in  class 
1,  and  can  you  state  the  character  of  men  who  are  classified  in  class  1 
as  skilled  laborers! 

Mr.  Baker.  The  employees  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  are 
grouped  under  three  groups. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  skilled  laborers,  properly  speaking,  are 
there  in  the  first  group! 

Mr.  Baker.  About  400, 1  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  many! 

Mr.  Baker.  Out  of  a  total  of  about  3,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  there  are  400  who  could  properly  be 
classed  as  skilled  laborers! 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  400  or  450.  That  is  all  published  in  the  tables 
compiled  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  brought  down  to  June  1, 
1896.    That  will  give  accurate  information. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Bakei,  in  our  application  for  examination  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  there  is  this  form: 

No  applicant  for  employment  in  any  of  the  recognized  trades  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  will  be  examined  unless  he  has  served  five  years  at  the  particular 
trade  in  which  he  desires  to  be  employed  at  least  three  years  of  which  service  must 
have  been  rendered  as  an  apprentice  and  one  year  as  a  journeyman. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  that  was  put  in  there  at  the  instance 
of  the  skilled  mechanics  in  the  office  after  consultation  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  ! 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was.  I  was  down  before  the  Commission  when  they 
made  that  request, 

Mr.  Procter.  You  were  before  the  Commission  when  that  request 
was  made! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Procter.  And  you  are  aware  that  that  has  been  followed  in  all 
the  examinations? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Five  years  is  the  limit? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  required  to  serve  two  years  as  journey- 
men after  they  had  learned  the  trade? 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  Mr.  Procter  state  five  years  or  four  years? 

The  Chairman.  Five  years,  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Mr.  Procter.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  suppose  the  first  requirement  was  that  they  had  to 
serve  four  years,  three  years  as  an  apprentice  and  one  year  as  a  journey- 
man. The  rules  of  the  typographical  union  now  require,  I  believe, 
that  apprentices  must  serve  four  years  at  their  trade.  When  I  learned 
my  trade  I  served  three  years,  under  the  rules  of  the  typographical 
union.    I  believe  they  have  changed  it  to  four  years  now. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  not  the  discussion  with  the  Public  Printer  about 
the  holding  of  the  examinations  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  instead 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  reference  to  the  practical  part  of 
the  examination,  and  did  not  the  Public  Printer  decide  that  in  his 
opinion  the  number  at  work  would  be  sufficient  without  holding  the 
practical  examination  which  was  first  agreed  upon? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  contention. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  that  therefore  the  examination  as  held  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  should  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Commission 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  that  the  practical  examination 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  it  would  consist  simply  of  the  work  of 
the  man  after  he  was  certified  for  appointment? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct  in  regard  to  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  been  in  the  Printing  Office  for  ten  years. 
Is  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  now  about  as  much  as  ever  before? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  more  work  turned  out  there  now  than  before. 
The  work  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year. 

Mr.  Procter.  About  what  is  the  force  now? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  not  able  to  state  what  the  force  is  at  this  time.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administrative 
part. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  was  the  force  the  last  time  you  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  records  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  were  about  3,000  employees,  counting  in  all  tem- 
poraries, everyone  who  was  employed  in  the  office.  ' 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  printers  employed  in  the  Gov-     i 
ernment  Printing  Office  are  from  the  District  of  Columbia?  I 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  never  made  up  a  statement  in  regard  to  that     I 
point.    I  never  looked  over  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  printers.    In 
regard  to  the  whole  office,  the  books  of  the  office  show 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  from  memory  about  the  number? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  suppose  there  are  about  900  people  in  there. 

Senator  Elkins.  From  the  District? 

Mr.  Baker.  From  the  District. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  those  employed 
under  the  operations  of  the  civil-service  law  come  from  the  District? 
In  other  words,  have  the  rules  in  regard  to  the  different  States  haviug 
their  quota  been  observed? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  civil-service  rules  except  the  Government  Printing 
Office  from  the  apportionment  regulation. 
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The  Chairman.  So  you  are  at  liberty  just  to  employ  individuals  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  alone,  if  you  choose  to  do  so! 

Mr.  Baker.  If  they  stand  high  on  the  list  they  get  certified  to  the 
office. 
Senator  Elkins.  Whether  they  live  in  the  District  or  not! 
Mr.  Biker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  ask  if  they  are  not  at  liberty,  under  the  pres- 
ent rule,  if  the  persons  are  certified  to  them,  to  take  District  people 
alone! 

Mr.  Biker.  They  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  take  them  alone,  Sena- 
tor, because  they  would  get  three  men  on  a  certification.  It  would  be 
pretty  hard  work  to  pick  them  out  from  the  District  alone.  They  might 
have  three  men  certified  from  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  the  rules  that  requires  them  to 
certify  persons  from  the  different  States! 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  in  the  civil-service  rules  that 
requires  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  Can  a  man  be  employed  in  the  Government  Print 
ing  Office  in  any  capacity  if  he  is  not  a  member  of  one  of  the  unions! 
Mr.  Baker.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  Congress  to  prevent  him 
from  being  employed. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  know  there  is  not  in  the  law  of  Congress.    I  guess 
there  is  not,  at  least. 
Mr.  Baker.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  it. 
Senator  Elkins.  How  does  it  operate  down  there!    Do  you  employ  a 
nonunion  man  there! 

Mr.  Baker.  If  a  nonunion  man  came  into  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  for  instance,  a  printer,  he  would  be  very  apt  to  be  a  discordant 
element  in  the  division  in  which  he  worked. 
Senator  Elkins.  I  do  not  ask  you  that.    I  think  perhaps  he  would. 
Mr.  Baker.  1  do  not  think  he  would  stay  there  long. 
Senator  Elkins.  I  do  not  ask  you  that,  either.   I  ask  you  if  your 
office  does  employ  such  a  man,  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  he  might  get  in  there  under  the  civil*  service  rules. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  coming  in.  I  made  out  appoint- 
ments in  the  office  under  Mr.  Benedict's  administration.  I  did  not  sit 
at  my  desk  and  ask  the  printer  when  he  came  in  whether  he  belonged  to 
the  union.    I  was  not  authorized  to  do  so. 

Senator  Elkins.  Did  you  ever  get  a  printer  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  union  1 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Elkins.  What  became  of  him! 

Mr.  Baker.  He  is  working  somewhere  else  now.    He  dropped  out. 
Senator  Elkins.  Did  you  drop  him  out! 

Mr.  Ba  ker.  Well,  the  office  was  lucky  iu  a  certain  way.    The  printer 
was  not  competent  who  came  in. 
Senator  Elkins.  It  was  found  out  that  he  was  not  competent! 
Mr.  Baker.  He  was  not  competent.    As  a  general  rule,  the  best 
printers  belong  to  the  union.    There  are  very  few  good  printers  who  do 
not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  an  incompetent 
man  got  in  through  the  civil  service! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  dropped  out  at  the  expiration  of  four 
or  five  days. 

The  Chairman.  It  happened  that  a  man  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  union,  although  he  passed  the  civil  service  examination,  proved  to 
be  incompetent.    So  that  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  stated  awhile  ago, 
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when  you  said  that  only  competent    men  were  employed    by  that 
system. 

Mr.  Baker.  Senator,  I  did  not  make  that  statement.  I  do  not  care 
to  be  put  on  record  in  that  way.  I  did  not  state  that.  I  do  not  think 
anything  is  perfect. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  you. 

Mr.  Baker.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  possible,  then,  to  drop  a  man  if  they  do  not 
want  him  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  records. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  is  dropping  him  if  he  is  not  on  the  records! 

Mr.  Baker.  I  say  on  the  records  of  the  office  he  would  be  dropped. 

Senator  Elkins.  They  just  drop  him  out! 

Mr.  Baker.  They  keep  a  record  of  what  the  men  do. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  do  not  understand  really,  aud  now  make  it  plain. 
If  a  nonunion  man  passes  every  examination  and  answers  every  ques- 
tion, is  it  soon  found  out  down  there  that  he  is  not  competent?  Is 
there  some  other  examination  that  he  has  to  go  thpaugh,  or  what? 
Just  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  keep  track  of  what  the  printers  do  who  come  into 
the  Government  Printing  Office — the  number  of  ems  they  set. 

Senator  Elkins.  Who  keeps  track? 

Mr,  Baker.  The  office  does. 

Senatof  Elkins.  But  the  parties  there  pass  him,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  passes  him,  and  he  gets  in,  and  then  he  gets  out 
in  about  five  or  six  days,  as  you  said  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  He  is  dropped  or  something;  he  gets  out? 

Mr.  Baker.  His  probationary  appointment  is  cauceled. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  was  only  one  man,  you  stated? 

Mr.  Baker.  Only  one  man.  The  records  of  the  office  show  that  he 
was  incompetent.    The  number  of  ems  he  set 

Mr.  Procter.  But  there  were  ten  men  dropped  who  were  certified  to 
you  ?    Out  of  the  whole  number  certified  ten  were  dropped  on  probation  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  155. 

Mr.  Bice.  Can  a  man  be  appointed  permanently  before  he  has  served 
six  months? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  want  to  know  if  a  man  can  stay  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  if  he  is  not  in  the  union.    Can  he  or  not! 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  have  to  give  just  an  opinion  in  regard  to  that. 
It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  he  could. 

Senator  Elkins.  No  ;  I  guess  not ;  that  is  what  I  think.  It  neverhas 
been  demonstrated  that  he  could.  But  could  he  not  ?  Let  us  put  it  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Public  Printer  would  have  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
backbone,  I  think,  to  keep  a  man  in  that  office  who  was  not  a  union 
man. 

Senator  Elkins.  Although  he  might  be  certified  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir.    I  do  not  think  Congress  would  uphold  him. 

Senator  Elkins.  And  he  would  have  every  qualification  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  There  is  something  higher  than  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  Congress,  is  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  the  Senator  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  strength 
of  uuions. 
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Senator  Elkins.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  because  it  might  bap- 
pen  that  a  man  was  competent  and  yet  was  not  a  member  of  the  union 
and  could  not  stay  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  tell  you,  Senator,  people  have  come  in  there  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  union,  but  they  have  joined  the  union  after  they 
came  in. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  majority  of  printers, 
indeed  all  of  them,  are  members  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Baker.  Most  of  them  are  members. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  true,  of  course,  but  you  will  find  in 
every  town  printers  who  are  not  members.     - 

Mr.  Baker.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  best  class  of  printers. 

Senator  Elkins.  According  to  Mr.  Baker  they  are  not  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  get  there. 

Senator  Elkins.  Have  you,  down  there,  the  typesetting  machines, 
what  they  call  the  linotype? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  Would  that  be  a  good  thing  to  put  in  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  think  the  Public  Printer  will  ever  put  type- 
setting machines  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  I  do  not  think 
Congress  would  uphold  him  in  doing  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  Congress 
would  do.  I  notice  that  most  of  the  larger  printing  offices  in  the  coun- 
try have  them.    They  have  them  here  at  the  Post,  I  think. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  only  certain  work  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  that  could  be  set  with  typesetting  machines.  In  a  majority  of 
it  there  are  corrections. 

Senator  Elkins.  And  it  has  to  be  done  by  hand! 

Mr.  Baker.  It  has  to  be  done  by  baud  to  make  corrections.  There 
is  too  much  technical  work  there. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OF   INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harlow  has  to  leave,  and  before  he  goes  I  wish 
to  read  a  letter  from  G.  W.  Wilson,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.    He  says: 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  D.  G\,  May  21, 1*97. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Pritchard, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment, 

United  States  Senate. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  ultimo,  submitting  inquiries 
on  certain  matters  relating  to  civil-service  law  and  regulations,  I  have 
the  honor  to  state  as  follows: 

First.  There  are  3,302  officers  and  employees  in  the  internal-revenue 
service  outside  of  the  Internal  lievenue  Bureau,  3,188  of  whom  have 
been  classified  under  recent  revisions  of  the  civil  service  rules.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  200  officers  and  employees  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Bureau  are  now  classified,  making  a  total  classified  force 
connected  with  the  collection  of  the  internal  revenues  of  3,387,  out  of 
a  total  force  of  3,502.    The  unclassified  force  amounting  to  115  persons, 
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consists  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  above  classification; 
the  63  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  also  above  classification,  and  51 
deputy  collectors  receiving  $300  or  less  per  annum,  and  excluded  from 
classification  under  section  8  of  civil-service  Rule  III. 

Second.  The  views  of  this  office  in  regard  to  deputy  collectors  are 
embodied  in  reply  to  inquiry  No.  3. 

Third.  It  is  believed  that  some  amendments  might  be  made  to  the 
civil-service  rules  with  advantage  to  the  service. 

Rule  VI  should  be  modified  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  excepted 
places  in  the  internal-revenue  service.  The  positions  of  chief  deputy 
and  cashier  should  be  excepted  in  every  district,  and  in  the  larger 
revenue-producing  districts,  where  the  collections  reach  twelve  or  fifteen 
millions  annually,  the  collector  should  have  the  unrestricted  choice 
of  a  larger  number  of  his  subordinates.  This  recommendation  is  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  responsibility  as  a  valuable  principle  in  the 
transaction  of  Government  affairs — one  which  too  wide  an  extension 
of  the  competitive  system  will  tend  to  eliminate.  In  all  branches 
of  tbe  service  any  position  the  duties  of  which  are  necessarily  confiden- 
tial should  be  filled  by  personal  selection  on  the  part  of  the  officer 
between  whom  and  the  appointee  such  confidental  relations  exist.  I 
would  also  recommend  the  addition  to  the  list  of  excepted  places  of  all 
deputies  employed  exclusively  in  the  sale  of  stamps,  and  that  the 
number  of  excepted  places  in  each  district  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  who  is  in  a  position  to  estimate  the 
comparative  needs  of  the  several  districts  in  this  regard. 

I  also  recommend  that  Civil  Service  Rule  IX  be  modified  so  that 
vacancies  in  the  internal-revenue  service  caused  by  death  or  voluntary 
resignation,  and  places  established  by  the  allowance  of  additional  force, 
may  be  filled  in  the  discretion  of  the  nominating  officer  by  the  reinstate- 
ment of  former  employees  separated  from  the  service  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  the  person  recom 
mended  for  reinstatement  has  been  separated  from  the  service.  Training 
counts  for  much  in  the  internal-revenue  service,  and  in  many  cases 
better  results  would  bo  secured  by  the  restoration  of  experts  formerly 
in  the  service  than  by  selection  from  the  eligible  lists.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  good  business  reason  why  the  term  of  eligibility  of 
persons  specially  fitted  by  experience  and  training  for  the  work  in  hand 
should  be  arbitrarily  limited  to  one  year.  An  official  record  of  faithful 
and  valuable  service  covering  a  number  of  years  as  a  basis  of  eligibility 
for  reappointment  would  be  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  the  proba- 
tionary term,  and  no  officer  with  practical  experience  in  administrative 
work  can  doubt  the  value  to  the  service  of  a  rule  making  such  reap- 
pointments permissive. 

Fourth.  I  do  not  recommend  that  the  civil  service  law  be  repealed  or 
amended.  The  merit  system  is  a  valuable  one.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides for  competitive  examinations  for  appointments  only  "so  far  as 
the  conditions  of  good  administration  will  warrant."  It  contemplates 
modifications  of  the  rules  made  to  carry  it  into  effect.  I  believe  that 
with  suitable  modifications  of  existing  rules  the  law  can  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  good  sense  and  good  administration.  The  power  of 
making  and  modifying  regulations  under  this,  as  under  other  laws, 
is  conferred  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sufficient  flexibility  to  the  orig- 
inal act  to  meet  conditions  which  could  not  be  fully  defined  and  pro- 
vided for  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  This  power  can  be  exercise*! 
freely  whenever  and  wherever  the  interests  of  the  service  require  it. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  letter,  I  beg  to  suggest  a  pro 
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vision  of  law,  either  an  amendment  to  an  existing  law  or  an  independ- 
ent act,  fixing  a  term  of  office  for  all  classified  employees  of  the 
Government,  so  that  each  appointee^  after  successfully  passing  his  proba- 
tionary term,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  years,  not  less  than  four 
or  more  than  eight,  and  shall  not  be  removable,  except  for  delinquency 
or  misconduct  during  such  term ;  persons  thus  appointed  to  be  eligible, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  officer,  for  reappointment  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  office  thus  fixed,  their  eligibility  for  reappoint- 
to  be  determined  by  their  official  record.  Under  such  a  law  it  would 
be  practicable  to  weed  out  incapables  from  the  service  at  the  end  of  a 
fixed  time,  while  the  hope  of  reappointment  would  be  a  greater  stimu- 
lus than  is  now  afforded  to  zealous  performance  of  duty  and  progressive 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  competent.  Such  amendment  would  also 
relieve  the  civil  service  law  of  the  criticism  attaching  to  it  in  the  minds 
of  many  that  it  creates  a  life  tenure  in  the  classified  service,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  if  the  law  were  amended  so  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  perfect,  if  it  is  unwisely  or  unfaithfully  administered 
it  will  fail.  Some  of  the  ironclad  rules  made  by  the  Commission  have 
been  more  hurtful  than  helpful  to  the  reform,  and  have  not  been  in  the 
interest  of  good  service.  A  liberalization  of  the  rules,  combined  with 
a  thoroughly  nonpartisan  application  of  them  will  commend  the  law  to 
the  people.  A  condemnation  of  unfaithfulness  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  may  have  its  basis  in  a  partisan  sentiment,  as  in  some  instances, 
the  enemies  of  the  law  condemn  practices  under  one  Administration 
which  they  are  quite  willing  to  condone  under  the  next.  This  is  too 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  zealot  who  was  in  favor  of  having  witches 
burned  until  he  found  one  in  his  own  family.  The  remedy  for  wrongs 
permitted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  during  any  Administration 
is  not  to  be  found  in  evasions  of  the  law  under  the  next  Administra- 
tion; but  such  wrongs  should  be  remedied  in  a  straightforward  and 
direct  manner. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  this  letter  are  made  from  a  purely  busi- 
ness standpoint,  with  a  full  and  hearty  recognition  of  the  value  of  a 
faithful  and  nonpartisan  administration  of  the  civil-service  law  as  an 
instrument  of  good  government. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  W.  Wilson, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

Those  are  the  suggestions  he  has  to  make. 

Mr.  Bice.  I  understand  the  Acting  Commissioner  to  advocate  the 
exception  of  chief  deputy  collectors. 

The  Chairman.  The  chief  deputy  and  cashier. 

Mr.  Rice.  It  is  now  provided  by  the  rule  that  one  employee  in  each 
internal  revenue  district  shall  act  as  cashier,  or  chief  deputy,  or  assist- 
ant collector,  as  they  may  determine. 

The  Chairman.  He  simply  asks  that  an  additional  man  in  the  office 
shall  be  exempt,  to  be  known  either  as  chief  collector  or  cashier.  He 
makes  the  distinction,  however,  that  in  large  districts  it  should  be 
exempt  and  in  smaller  districts  it  should  not  be  exempt.  That  would 
not  apply  always. 

Mr.  Bice.  The  law  as  it  stands  now  is  wider  in  one  particular. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  judgment  every  deputy  collector  who  is  a  field 
deputy  and  out  in  the  field  should  be  exempt,  and  the  man  in  the  office 
should  be  treated  as  an  office  employee.  I  think  that  is  the  proper 
basis. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 
TESTIMONY  OF  HABOLD  BENEDICT. 

HAROLD  BENEDICT,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  where  you  reside  and  in  what  business 
you  are  employed. 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  reside  at  153  A  street  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
That  is  my  present  residence.  My  home  is  in  New  York  State.  My 
business  is  that  of  a  printer  and  proof  reader. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  printer,  Mr.  Benedict? 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  commenced  my  apprenticeship  in  1878. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  now  proceed  to  make  such  a  statement  you 
desire  to  submit. 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  am  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Procter,  who  requested 
that  you  be  sworn,  ask  you  any  questions  he  wishes  to  put. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  were  one  of  the  members  of  the  civil  service 
examining  board  in  the  Public  Printing  Office! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  was. 

Mr.  Procter.  How  many  members  were  there  on  the  board  T 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  do  not  recall  the  number  of  members.  I  should 
say  there  were  13  or  14. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  represented  the  different  trades  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Benedict.  They  did. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  was  the  character,  as  workmen,  of  the  men 
who  constituted  the  board;  were  they  considered  competent! 

Mr.  Benedict.  Public  Printer  Benedict  selected  them  because  of 
their  competency. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  true  that  our  chief  examiner,  M%jor  Webster, 
also  investigated  the  character  and  competency  of  those  men  in  the 
office? 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir;  quite  thoroughly,  I  believe;  at  least  he 
raised  a  question  on  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Procter.  Did  the  members  of  the  examining  board  consult  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  about  the  character  of  the  examinations? 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir ;  very  freely.  The  full  board  met  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  three  or  four  occasions  and  very 
fully  and  carefully  went  over  the  question  as  to  the  law  and  as  to  the 
character  of  the  examinations  and  what  questions  should  be  asked. 
Each  man  wa&allowed  to  express  his  opinion,  and  the  consultation  was 
very  thorough. 

Mr.  Procter.  From  time  to  time  were  not  changes  in  the  method  of 
examinations  recommended  by  the  board? 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  My  recollection  is  that  some  recommendations  of 
changes  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  were  opposed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  and  that  the  Commission  acceded  to  the  opinion  of 
the  board. 

Mr.  Benedict.  Very  often;  in  a  great  many  cases,  I  remember.  So 
far  as  the  printers'  examination  is  concerned,  the  printers  had  their 
own  way  pretty  generally. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  it  considered  by  the  printers  and  the  pressmen 
and  the  compositors  that  the  examinations  were  of  a  practical  character 
and  well  suited  to  bring  out  the  abilities  of  the  persons  to  be  appointed? 
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Mr.  Benedict.  Mr.  Procter,  I  have  heard  a  large  number  of  printers 
express  themselves  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  examination — 
experienced  men,  who  have  worked  in  other  cities — and  they  have 
spoken  of  it  very  highly  to  me. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  havehadunder  you  men  who  have  been  appointed 
tbrongli  those  examinations.  What  was  their  general  character  and 
capacity  as  workmen? 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  consider  that  the  men  employed  or  secured  under 
the  civil-service  law  are  fully  50  per  cent  better  than  those  who  were 
appointed  to  the  office  under  the  spoils  system.  They  average  better, 
and  we  get  comparatively  few,  practically  no,  poor  men. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  old  system  incompetent 
men  were  frequently  appointed  through  the  recommendations  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  and  that  those  men  were  kept  there  by  the 
pressure  of  Jtepresentatives  and  Senators,  eveu  when  the  Public  Printer 
thought  the  good  of  the  service  demanded  their  dismissal? 

Mr.  Benedict.  My  understanding  is  that  men  were  appointed 
through  political  or  personal  influence,  and  that  men  have  often  been 
kept  although  they  were  incompetent,  and  I  may  say — it  has  some  bear- 
ing on  the  question  which  Senator  Elkins  asked  a  short  time  ago — that 
on  one  occasion  a  man  was  kept  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
a  long  time,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
union. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Will  you  give 
the  name  of  some  Eepresentative  or  Senator  who  insisted  on  an  incom- 
petent man  being  kept  in  office!    I  should  like  to  get  the  name. 

Mr.  Benedict.  The  man  to  whom  I  refer  was  Senator  Plumb. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  did  he  have  kept  in  the  office! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  do  not  recall  the  man's  name.  It  is  a  matter  of 
typographical  Union  record,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  Public  Printer  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Benedict.  Mr.  Rounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  has  that  been  T 

Mr.  Benedict.  That  was  in  1882,  I  should  think,  or  1881. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  being  kept  in  by  Mr.  Palmer 
who  was  kept  there  by  influence,  although  ho  was  incompetent  T 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  think  practically  all  the  men  who  were  appointed 
hy  Mr.  Palmer  were  appointed  because  of  the  political  influence  back 
of  them,  and  the  presumption  is  that  they  were  retained  because  of 
their  political  influence. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  those  men  were  incompetent? 
Was  any  per  cent  of  them  incompetent? 

Mr.  Benedict.  They  were  incompetent,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  How  many — what  per  cent? 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  It  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  a  per  cent  of  them  were  incompetent? 

Mr.  Benedict.  There  was  quite  a  percentage  of  incompetent  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  with  Mr.  Beuedict  after  he  came  in? 
Did  he  appoint  any  incompetent  men  under  political  pressure? 

Mr.  Benedict.  He  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  appoint  about  the  same  proportion  of  incom- 
petent men  that  Mr.  Palmer  appointed? 

Mr.  Benedict.  When  Public  Printer  Benedict  was  appointed  the 
last  time,  he  had  had,  during  his  last  term,  three  years'  experience  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  I  think  he  guarded  pretty  well  against 
the  appointment  of  incompetent  men  during  his  last  administration. 
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Tbe  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Benedict,  that  when  classify- 
ing the  office  the  fair  way  would  have  been — that  it  would  have  been'a 
better  test,  and  that  it  would  have  relieved  it  of  any  partisan  character — 
to  have  required  every  man  then  in  the  Printing  Office  to  undergo  a 
technical  examination?  Do  you  not  think  that  would  have  been  a  fair 
way  to  test  the  matter? 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  will  say  candidly  that  I  believe  that  would  have 
been  the  fairest  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  think  that  should  have  been  done  all  over  the 
Departments. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  the  Departments? 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  time  of  the  application  of  the  civil- 
service  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  avoided  the  possibility  of  allow- 
ing all  of  one  party  to  come  in  and  then  throwing  the  civil-service 
blanket  over  them  and  marking  them  O.  E. 

Mr.  Benedict.  Which  was  done  when  the  law  first  went  into  force. 
I  do  not  say  it  was  done,  but  it  was  a  condition. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  done  under  Republican  Administration  in 
some  Departments  and  in  other  Departments  under  Democratic  Admin- 
istration ? 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  there  was  really  any 
intention  of  filling  the  office  with  Democrats.  I  do  not  think  that  with 
malice  prepense  the  office  was  crowded  with  Democrats  and  then  the 
civil  service  blanket  thrown  over  them. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Benedict.  The  office  during  Mr.  Benedict's  first  administration 
contained  about  75  per  cent  of  Republicans. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  during  his  last  term  and  at  the  time 
it  went  under  civil  service? 

Mr.  Benedict.  About  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  About  45  per  cent  were  Republicans? 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  pretty  evenly  divided. 

Mr.  Procter.  Public  Printer  Benedict  stated  before  the  Commission, 
when  he  came  with  the  committee,  that  73  per  cent  of  the  people  then 
in  office  were  in  the  office  when  he  took  charge. 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  do  not  quite  catch  the  question. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  stated  that  73  per  cent  of  the  people  then  in  office 
were  persons  who  were  in  the  office  when  he  took  charge  as  Public 
Printer. 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  fail  to  grasp  the  question.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Benedict  came  before  the  Commission  with  the 
committee  of  printers  which  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  different 
unions  asking  that  the  Government  Printing  Office  be  classified 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  in  his  statement  he  said  that  when  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  office  there  were  3,562  people,  very  many  more  than  the 
needs  of  the  service  demanded.  Therefore,  he  said,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  remove  a  large  number,  but  although  he  had  made  quite  a 
number  of  removals,  of  the  force  then  remaining  73  per  cent  were  men 
who  were  in  the  office  when  he  took  charge. 

Mr  Benedict.  Yes;  it  was  fully  that  when  the  law  was  applied  to 
the  office.  There  were  fully  70  or  75  per  cent  in  office  who  were  in  the 
office  when  he  took  charge.  I  think  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  were  in  the  office  when  he  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Palmer  were 
appointed  by  him — uot  more  than  25  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  about  as  good  a  way  would  be  to  ask  tbe 
Public  Printer  to  give  us  a  statement  showing  the  politics  of  each 
individual  in  his  office. 
Senator  Elkins.  As  near  as  he  can. 
Mr.  Benedict.  The  preseut  Public  Printer? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Benedict.  You  can  ascertain  the  facts.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the  politics  of  persons 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  reckoned  by  the  politics  of  the 
man  who  indorsed  him.    That  covers  the  women  there. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  that  is  true  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 
Sometimes  Congressmen  recommend  parties  of  the  opposite  political 
faith. 

Mr.  Benedict.  It  is  not  always  true.  Oftentimes  I  know  that  Public 
Printer  Palmer  has  discharged  men  because  they  were  Democrats,  and 
those  Democrats  came  right  up  to  the  Capitol  and  got  Republicans  to 
go  right  down  there  and  have  them  put  back;  and  the  same  thing  has 
occurred  in  Democratic  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Almost  every  day  I  try  to  help  some  Democrat 
from  my  State. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Benedict,  of  course  you  understand  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  contrast  the  management  of  one  Public  Printer  with  that  of 
another,  but  I  wish  to  contrast  the  effect  of  one  system  with  another. 
Mr.  Benedict.  The  civil-service  system? 
Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  former  system. 
Mr.  Benedict.  With  the  spoils  system? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes.    I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.    I  see  here 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  printers  that  just  prior  to  the 
change  of  administration  in  1SS8  there  were  only  106  dismissals,  and 
just  after  the  change  there  were  337  dismissals  aud  422  appointments; 
just  prior  to  the  change  in  the  end  of  the  year  1892  there  were  only  92 
dismissals,  and  that  in  1893  there  were  132  dismissals  and  454  appoint- 
ments.   The  discharges  in  1894  amounted  to  771.    Now,  after  the 
classification,  the  discharges-r-this  is  for  printers  only — amounted  to  7 
in  1895  and  only  29  in  1896. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  say  were  discharged  in  1894? 
Mr.  Procter.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy-one.    Can  you  give  any 
reason  for  that,  Mr.  Benedict? 
The  Chairman.  When  was  the  law  put  into  effect — 1895? 
Mr.  Procter.  June  13,  1895.    This  is  before  the  law  went  into 
effect. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Procter.  Why  were  so  many  men,  771,  discharged  in  1894? 
Mr.  Benedict.  After  the  Presidential  election  of  1892,  when  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  elected,  the  Public  Printer  began  to  make  appointments 
very  rapidly,  and  he  continued  to  make  appointments  during  all  of 
tbat  winter  and  the  following  summer,  until  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress met,  August  10, 1893, 1  think  the  date  was,  and  then  he  began  to 
make  appointments  at  the  rate  of  about  50  a  week;  some  weeks  as 
high  as  100,  while  other  weeks  he  would  not  make  more  than  20.  But 
the  average  during  the  period  of  eighteen  mouths  was  50  a  week.1  He 
made  very  few  discharges,  however,  comparatively  few — perhaps  not 
over  500 — but  kept  crowding  the  office,  kept  crowding  men  in.  A  Dem- 
ocratic President  had  been  elected  and  a  Democratic  Congress  was 
here,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Mr.  Palmer,  although  he  was  there 


1Mr.  Benedict  subsequently  modified  this  statement.    See  page  211. 
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as  a  Republican,  made  appointments  at  the  request  of  Democratic  Sen- 
ators and  Democratic  Representatives.  It  is  fair  to  presume,  also, 
that  he  made  those  appointments  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  or  secur- 
ing the  friendship  of  the  Democratic  Congress  and  the  Democratic 
President.  Whether  or  not  that  was  his  purpose,  it  is  certain,  posi- 
tively certain — the  books  will  show  it — that  four-fifths  of  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Palmer  from  the  time  of  Mr,  Cleveland's  election 
until  the  time  Mr.  Palmer  went  out  of  office,  the  7th  day  of  May,  1894, 
were  of  Democrats,  and  he  crowded  the  office. 

The  office  was  terribly  overcrowded,  so  much  so  that  men  were  only- 
working  about  two- thirds  time.  They  were  furlonghed,  and  notwith- 
standing those  furloughs  and  the  scarcity  of  work,  Captain  Brian  him- 
self told  me,  frequently  that  ten  or  a  dozen  men  would  come  before  him 
in  his  office  with  appointments  in  their  hands  from  the  Public  Printer 
and  demand  work.  Of  course,  he  had  to  give  it  to  them ;  they  had  the 
authority  in  their  hands.  That  was  done  on  the  very  same  day  that 
one  third  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  on  furlough.  As  I 
said,  the  office  was  terribly  overcrowded,  and  that  was  why  when  Pub- 
lic Printer  Benedict  came  in  and  applied  business  principles  to  the 
office  he  discharged  men  right  and  left — wholesale. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  men  whom  he  discharged  Republicans  or 
Democrats  t 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  should  infer — I  have  no  positive  information  about 
it — that  they  were  pretty  generally  Republicans. 

The  Chairman.  So,  then,  if  Palmer  crowded  the  office  with  Demo- 
crats before  he  went  out  and  then  Brother  Benedict  came  in  and 
emptied  the  office  of  Republicans,  it  left  the  Republicans  largely  in  the 
minority  in  the  office! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  should  say  he  left  about  40  per  cent  of  Repub- 
licans; but  I  should  also  say,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  he  discharged 
quite  a  number  of  men  during  his  last  administration  who  remained 
in  the  office  during  his  first  administration,  showing  that  he  had  no 
feeling  toward  the  men,  but  just  a  desire  to  get  the  office  down  to  a 
business  basis. 

The  Chairman.  The  classified  service  was  not  applied  to  the  Public 
Printing  Office  until  after  the  election  of  1894,  was  it! 

Mr.  Benedict.  June,  1895;  that  is  true.  You  refer  to  the  Congres- 
sional election  of  1894. 

Mr.  Procter.  Did  you  see  the  book  in  which  a  record  of  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  kept?  Have  you  had 
access  to  that  book! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  have  looked  at  it  frequently. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Baker  stated,  that  a  large  majority 
of  those  men  have  the  names  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators  who 
recommended  them  for  office  opposite  their  names! 

Mr.  Benedict.  They  have  the  names  of  the  influence  of  the  men, 
whether  he  be  Senator,  Congressman,  minister,  or  personal  friend  of 
the  Public  Printer. 

Mr.  Procter.  That,  then,  was  practically  the  only  examination  to 
which  the  men  were  subjected  before  they  were  brought  into  the  office! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  believe  Public  Printer  Benedict,  once  in  a  while, 
used  to  ask,  in  case  of  printers,  if  the  man  was  a  union  man.  That  is 
the  only  examination  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Elkins.  What  did  he  do  with  him  then  when  he  got  the 
answer! 

Mr.  Benedict.  When  a  Senator  or  Representative  came  down  and 
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asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  mail,  the  Public  Printer  might  ask  him 
if  the  man  was  a  union  man,  and  if  he  was  not  he  would  suggest  that 
he  join  the  union;  that  he  had  better  come  here  equipped  with  a  card, 
as  it  might  be  unpleasant  for  him.    There  would  be  a  moral  force 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  did  he  not  ask  if  the  Member  or  Senator 
belonged  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Benedict.  That  is  another  question. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  say  that  a  great  many  meu  were  appointed  at 
the  instance  of  Representatives  and  Senators.  I  understand  that  that 
was  the  rule  down  there. 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  spoils  system. 

Senator  Elkins.  Before  you  had  the  civil  service  applied  to  the  office, 
did  you  ever  know  of  a  Senator  or  Member  having  more  than  two  or 
three  appointees  in  the  office! 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  many  more,  I  should  like  to  know;  more  than 
three! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Palmer  recently 
resigned  me  from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Senator  Elkins.  That  does  not  make  any  difference;  he  can  not 
resign  you  from  what  you  know. 

Mr.  Benedict.  No;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Elkins.  He  can  not  take  that  away  from  you.  You  seem 
to  be  an  intelligent  witness  and  to  understand  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  wish  to  know  how  many  men  did  anyone  Senator 
or  Representative  have  appointed  iu  that  office,  according  to  the  books — 
a.s  many  as  two  or  three! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  believe  that  when  Mr.  Palmer  was  trying  to  hang 
ou  to  the  office  under  the  Democratic  Administration 

Senator  Elkins.  It  is  curious  that  he  wanted  to  stay  there  under  a 
Democratic  Administration. 

Mr.  Benedict.  He  appointed  as  many  as  75  men  in  the  Printing 
Office  for  Congressman  James  D.  Richardson. 

Senator  Elkins.  Seventy-five  for  one  Congressman! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  think  he  did. 

Senator  Elkins.  For  James  D.  Richardson! 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  the  men  were  removed  by  Public 
Printer  Benedict. 

Senator  Elkins.  Who  is  James  D.  Richardson  !  He  was  chairman 
of  what  committee! 

Mr.  Benedict.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Senator  Elkins.  He  had  75  men  appointed ! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  will  not  say  that  positively.  He  had  a  great  many. 
Tbey  were  scattered  all  over  the  office — foremen,  proof  readers,  etc., 
even  under  Republican  Administration. 

Senator  Elkins.  Was  anybody  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  on  the 
Senate  side,  so  fortunate! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  think  Mr.  Gorman  had  a  great  many  men  in  office 
at  that  time. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  is  that. 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  think  Mr.  Gorman  was  able  to  get  a  great  many 
men  into  the  Government  Printing  Office  during  tMs  critical  period  in 
Mr.  Palmer's  administration. 
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Senator  Elkins.  Senator  Gorman  got  appointments  from  a  Repub- 
lican f 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Elkins.  Senator  Gorman  got  them  from  a  Republican! 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir;  it  seems  so. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  many  did  he  get! 

Mr.  Benedict.  Senator  Gorman  has  always  been  credited  down  there 
with  about  two  hundred. 

Senator  Elkins.  Two  hundred! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  think  he  is  credited  with  having  about  that  number. 

Senator  Elkins.  Where  does  he  get  those  people — from  Maryland  or 
the  District,  or  where! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  think  the  Senator  is  back  of  a  great  many  District 
people. 

Senator  Elkins.  Two  hundred!  I  wish  to  know  who  else  has  any 
appointees  there! 

Mr.  Benedict.  Of  course,  Senator,  I  do  not  have  access  to  the  books. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  did  have,  though  ! 

Mr.  Benedict.  Not  to  any  great  extent.    I  have  examined  them. 

Senator  Elkins.  Give  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  other  people.  I 
never  thought  a  Senator  could  get  in  more  than  one  or  two  or  three. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  anyone  in,  and  I  wish  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Benedict.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  begin. 

Senator  Elkins.  Give  the  names  of  others,  besides  Mr.  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Gorman,  either  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  win  have  such  an 
enormous  number  of  places. 

Mr.  Benedict.  As  to  the  number  of  people  that  Senator  Gorman 
and  Congressman  Richardson  have  had  at  anytime  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  as  being  under  oatb  as 
to  the  number.    I  could  not  state  positively. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  is  something  like  tbat! 

Mr.  Benedict.  A  very  large  number,  of  course. 

Senator  Elkins.  Give  us  the  names  of  some  more  Senators  who  are 
conspicuous  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  do  not  think  my  memory  will  serve  me  to  any  more 
just  at  this  time. 

Senator  Elkins.  Is  there  any  Republican  who  had  any  large  number 
in  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Benedict.  The  tide  had  set  the  other  way  at  that  time. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  was  not  fair  to  give  all  the  places  to  Democrats. 

Mr.  Benedict.  Sir! 

Senator  Elkins.  It  was  not  fair  that  the  Democrats  should  have  had 
the  best  show. 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  did  not  myself  think  when  I  came  down  there  tbat 
it  was.    I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  condition  of  affairs. 

Senater  Elkins.  Under  a  Republican  Printer. 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  was  giveu  charge  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  proof  room,  and  I  found  at  the  time  that  it  was  fairly  well  filM 
with  Democrats,  most  incompetent  Democrats,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  say! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  another 
point,  as  to  which  1  prepared  last  night.  It  is  in  respect  to  the  poiut 
raised  here  as  to  whether  the  law  contemplated  the  inclusion  of  uhu 
and  women  who  are  now  classed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  a* 
skilled  laborers.    1  should  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  on  that  iM>inf. 

First,  the  men  and  women  down  there  who  are  thus  classed  arecer- 
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tainly  much  more  skillful  and  belong  to  a  much  higher  grade  of  labor 
than  the  mere  laborers  or  workmen  mentioned  in  the  law.  I  think 
men  should  not  be  allowed  around  a  printing  office  who  can  not  read 
awl  write.  They  come  constantly  in  contact  with  and  are  compelled 
to  handle  more  or  less  printed  matter,  type  forms,  bundles  that  are 
labeled,  and  do  many  things  which  require  greater  skill  tban  the  mere 
laborer  need  possess.    Second,  the  law  reads  : 

Nor  shall  *  *  *  any  person  merely  employed  as  a  laborer  or  workman  be 
required  to  be  classified  hereunder. 

1  tberefore hold,  laying  special  stress  upon  the  word  "required,"  that 
even  if  these  men  and  women  are  not  skilled  (they  are)  they  are  prop- 
erly and  lawlully  classified.  The  law  reads  "that  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  be  classified.'7  My  inference  from  the  reading  is  that  the 
law  presupposes  opposition  by  the  mere  laborer  or  workmau  to  being 
classified,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  opinion,  he  could  successfully 
resist  being  forced  into  the  classified  service.  In  other  words,  he  may 
be  lawfully  classified  in  the  event  of  nonresistance  by  him,  although  he 
may  not  be  or  shall  not  be  required  to  be  classified. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Do 
you  think  a  man  who  drives  a  wagon  is  a  skilled  laborer?  Do  you  not 
think  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  him  a  skilled  laborer! 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  would  not  say  so.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
men  who  are  about  printing  offices  handling  printed  matter  and  forms 
should  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  in  driving  horses? 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  some  of  the  best  drivers  we 
have  are  illiterate  and  have  no  education  except  what  they  have 
picked  up?  In  other  words,  do  you  think  a  man  who  is  a  competent 
driver  in  every  way,  qualified  to  drive  a  horse,  should  be  excluded 
because  of  the  mere  fact  that  he  can  not  read  and  write? 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir;  from  a  printing  office. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  here  "ladies  in  charge  of  stitching  machines." 
They  are  included.    Do  you  think  they  are  skilled  laborers? 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  feeders  are  skilled  laborers? 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  kuow  it  to  be  a  fact  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  when  a  man  goes  into  the  Printing  Office  through  a  civil  service 
examination  he  has  to  be  taught  to  feed  the  machines? 

Mr.  Benedict.  My  understanding  of  the  civil-service  rules  is  that 
they  do  not  classify  the  applicant  or  the  man  who  passes  the  examina- 
tion, but  that  the  position  is  classified. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
after  a  man  has  answered  the  technical  questions  and  comes  iii  as  a 
feeder,  he  has  to  be  shown,  by  some  man  who  understands  it  practically, 
how  to  operate  the  machine,  how  to  feed  it? 

Mr.  Benedict.  He  does,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  examination,  so  far  as 
the  technical  part  of  it  is  concerned,  does  not  avail  the  man  who  feeds 
the  machine.    He  has  to  be  taught  at  last  how  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Benedict.  The  Commission  does  not  hold  any  technical  exami- 
nation for  feeders  and  what  are  known  as  skilled  helpers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  merely  a  question  of  construction  what  "a 
skilled  laborer"  means.  I  think  that  has  done  more  to  bring  the  execu- 
civ  serv 14 
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tion  of  the  law  into  disrepute  than  anything  else.  I  think  classifying 
men  who  arc  not  skilled  laborers  as  skilled  laborers  has  done  more  to 
cast  odium  on  the  whole  thing  than  anything  else.  I  think  it  has  done 
more  to  array  the  public  against  it  than  any  one  thing.  I  think  a  dis- 
tinction ought  to  be  drawn  there,  and  that  men  who  do  not  do  anything 
but  ordinary  labor  should  not  be  classified. 

Mr.  Benedict.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  state,  so  far  as  the  class- 
ification of  skilled  helpers  is  concerned,  that  it  covers  a  large  number 
of  people  there,  men  and  women,  who  are  known  as  skilled  helpers, 
drawing  salaries  ranging  from  $2  a  day  up  to  $4.50  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  the  better  plan  would  be  to  make 
a  proper  classification,  to  let  men  who  are  laborers  and  who  labor  as 
such  not  be  classified,  and  to  classify  only  those  who  are  skilled  labor- 
ers, and  to  require  a  skilled  laborer  to  do  skilled  laborers'  work  and  a 
laborer  to  do  laborers'  work? 

Mr.  Benedict.  I  do  not  think  any  divisional  line  can  be  made  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible.  The  only 
way  to  fill  the  higher  priced  positions  in  that  office,  such  as  men  in 
charge  of  machines  and  in  charge  of  divisions,  is  to  promote  from  the 
lower  grades  up.  There  is  no  examination  at  all  for  the  higher  priced 
skilled  helpers'  positions.  A  man  simply  comes  in  there  on  trial  as  a 
skilled  helper.  He  is  appointed  for  a  probationary  period.  At  theend 
of  six  months,  if  he  has  conducted  himself  well  and  done  his  work  well, 
he  will  be  permanently  appointed ;  possibly  he  may  be  promoted. 

1  would  volunteer  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  dangerous 
thing  to  relax  the  power  of  the  civil-service  law  upon  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Mr.  Palmer  suggests  that  it  be  suspended.  I  would 
contemplate  that  idea  with  horror.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  civil- 
service  law  should  be  modified  so  far  as  concerns  the  power  which  the 
Public  Printer  is  able  to  exercise  over  his  foremen,  chiefs  of  divi- 
sions, disbursing  officer,  foreman  of  printing,  foreman  of  binding,  and 
chief  clerk.  1  do  not  think  the  Public  Printer  should  have  any  restric- 
tions placed  on  him  by  law  as  to  the  selection  of  his  confidential 
advisers.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Captain 
Brian  here  the  other  day  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  your  knowledge  of  the  Printing  Office,  are  not 
people  in  the  service  there  who  may  be  promoted  to  all  these  places  if 
the  vacancies  should  occur! 

Mr.  Benedict.  Yes;  I  will  say  that  there  are,  much  better  men  than 
hold  foremanships  to-day,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  J.  L.  KENNEDY. 

J.  L.  KENNEDY,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  J.  L.  Kennedy.  I  am  a  printer  by  trade,  but  I  am 
proof  reader  now,  and  the  correspondent  of  a  newspaper  out  of  town. 

The  Chairman.  Please  make  any  statement  you  desire  to  make  as 
to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  wished  to  speak  generally  in  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  workmen,  but  the  examination  of  the  gentlemen 
who  preceded  me  has  brought  out  some  points  which  I  should  like  to 
refer  to. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Baker  stated  to  the  committee  that  from  his  expe- 
rience with  the  men  who  had  come  into  the  office  under  the  operation 
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of  the  civil-service  law,  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  civil-service 
law.  Mr.  Benedict,  who  immediately  preceded  me,  stated  that  he 
believed  they  were  50  per  cent  better  than  the  employees  who  had 
come  in  under  the  old  system. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Benedict,  the  recent  Public  Printer,  stated  in  his  report  of  last 
year  to  the  Congress  that  the  men  who  come  in  under  the  present 
system  average  just  as  well  as  those  who  came  in  under  the  old  system. 
That  was  his  testimony.  He  had  nothing  special  to  say  in  favor  of  it. 
Captain  Brian  stated  before  the  committee  last  Saturday  practically 
the  same  thing — that  those  who  came  in  under  the  operation  of  the 
dcw  system  were  just  as  good  as  those  who  came  in  under  the  old 
system.  I  wish  to  put  the  statements  of  the  Public  Printer  and  the 
foreman  of  printing  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of  the  late  Public 
Printer's  private  secretary  and  Mr.  Benedict. 

Mr.  Benedict  also  stated  that  Mr.  Palmer  had  appointed,  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  on  an  average  50.people  a  week.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  would  give  a  product  of  3,900  people 
who  had  come  into  the  Printing  Office  in  eighteen  months.  That  is 
preposterous.  There  never  were  as  high  as  3,900  people  employed  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  while  Mr.  Palmer  did  appoint  a 
great  many  Democrats  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  as  Public  Printer, 
he  did  not  appoint  any  such  number. 

I  should  like  to  state,  also,  that  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for 
Mr.  Palmer  to  appoint  a  large  number  of  men  at  that  time,  no  matter 
what  his  motives  were,  because  you  will  remember  that  those  were 
Cleveland's  hard  times,  and  it  was  better  for  a  large  number  of  people 
to  have  four  and  five  days'  work  a  week  than  for  a  small  number  to 
have  full  day's  work.  I  think,  from  that  point  of  view,  Mr.  Palmer  did 
a  very  commendable  thing  in  appointing  a  large  number  of  people  at 
that  time.  They  could  not  find  employment  elsewhere.  It  was  very 
hard  work  in  those  times  to  find  employment. 

Mr.  Benedict.  At  this  time  I  should  like,  with  the  permission  of  the 
committee,  to  correct  my  statement  as  to  the  number  of  people  appointed 
by  Mr.  Palmer. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Benedict.  1  should  like  to  have  the  stenographer  make  it  50  a 
month  instead  of  50  a  week. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  application  of  the  civil- 
service  law  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  a  good  thing;  that  it 
places  the  workmen  on  the  same  level  that  they  occupy  in  private  estab- 
lishments. That  would  be  all  right  if  it  were  true.  When  a  printer 
comes  into  a  private  establishment  the  proprietor  does  not  care  whether 
or  not  he  can  work  an  example  in  arithmetic.  He  subjects  him  to  no 
such  examination.  He  is  put  there  by  the  foreman,  and  he  has  to  dem- 
onstrate practically  whether  or  not  he  is  competent. 

The  question  of  his  politics  does  not  enter  into  his  retention  of  the 
place.  It  is  a  matter  of  merit.  If  he  is  competent  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  what  his  politics  may  be, 
his  merit  gives  him  protection.  Under  this  system  a  man's  merit  does 
not  give  him  protection,  because  the  Public  Printer  and  other  officials 
of  the  Government  can  discharge  anybody  they  want  to  at  will,  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  know.  One  of  them  stated  that  they 
have  no  authority  to  go  behind  an  executive  officer's  statement  that 
the  man  was  discharged  for  cause.  They  might  know  that  he  was 
discharged  on  account  of  his  politics  or  his  religion;  they  might  be 
nnoally  satisfied  that  that  was  true,  but  they  could  not  go  behind  the 
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statement  that  he  was  discharged  for  cause.    The  system  gives  a  man 
no  protection. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  matter  to  which  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  I  should  like  to  have  it 
institute  an  investigation  along  that  line.  Section  7  of  the  civil-service 
law  says  that  no  mere  laborer  or  workman  shall  be  required  to  be  clas- 
sified thereunder.  I  have  gone  through  the  records  of  the  debate  in 
Congress  recently — the  debate  which  took  place  at  the  time  the  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  law  was  given  just  one-half 
hour's  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  They  were  afraid 
that  if  it  went  back  to  the  Senate  it  would  fail.  The  debate  was  lim- 
ited to  one-balf  hour,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Alabama,  who  was  afterwards 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time.  In  his 
speech,  replying  to  something  Mr.  Calkins,  of  Indiana,  had  said,  he 
said: 

He  well  knows  that  the  bill  does  not  take  away,  and  does  not  pretend  to  take 
away,  the  power  of  removal.  I  would  not  .vote  for  it  if  it  did.  I  believe  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  if  it  comes  into  power,  ought  to  make  many  removals,  not  only  in  the 
places  not  covered  by  this  bill,  but  especially  in  the  Departments  at  Washington 
and  amoug  the  clerks. 

Further  on  he  said: 

There  are  about  120,000  places  under  the  Government.  The  bill  covers  only  about 
10,000  clerkships. 

Then  he  said : 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  is  only  for  the  lowest  classes  of  clerkship. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
bill  was  under  consideration — and  those  statements  were  not  contro- 
verted— the  framers  contemplated  putting  only  the  clerkships  under 
the  classfied  service,  and  section  7  of  the  law  has  not  been  amended 
since  that  time.  Section  7  provides  that  no  mere  laborer  or  workman 
shall  be  required  to  be  classified  thereunder.  If  the  committee  care  to 
have  the  definition  of  "  workman  "  from  Webster,  Worcester,  and  the 
Century  Dictionary,  I  will  give  them. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  is  not  necessary.    We  can  get  those  at  any  time. 

The  Chaibman.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  suggest  that  you  look  up  the  definitions  and 
see  what  Congress  meant  when  it  said  that  workmen  should  not  be 
required  to  be  classified. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  further  that  if  the  civil-service  law  is  to 
remain  in  operation  in  the  Printing  Office  the  examination  for  printers 
ought  to  be  entirely  practical.  I  think  that  if  it  were  there  would  per- 
haps be  no  objection  to  the  law  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
There  is  no  sense  in  ascertaining  a  printer's  scholastic  attainments, 
because  he  can  not  be  transferred  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
to  other  Departments  under  the  rules  of  the  civil-service  law,  and  if  he 
desires  to  be  transferred  he  will  have  to  take  the  other  kind  of  an  exam- 
ination. Some  of  the  very  best  printers  in  the  country  are  men  who, 
as  poor  boys,  went  into  printing  offices  when  they  were  14  and  15  yeans 
old,  and  did  not  acquire  the  education  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  pass 
these  examinations.  They  were  learning  the  trade  at  a  time  when  the 
mind  was  most  receptive,  and  when  they  could  learn  the  best  They 
were  devoting  their  time  to  learning  the  trade  when  they  should  have 
been  at  school. 

Senator  Elkins.  Let  me  interrupt  you.    We  are  here  to  get  the  facts 
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and  not  so  much  the  reasons  that  may  move  a  man  to  one  conclusion 
or  another.    Is  not  that  true,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  distinction 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  draws  is  one  the  committee  would  like  to  know 
about,  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  man  without  a  scholastic  education 
to  make  a  practical  printer. 

Senator  Elkins.  Suppose  you  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  go  ahead. 

Senator  Elkins.  Confine  yourself  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  some  of  the  very  best  compositors  I  have 
known  are  men  who  I  know  could  not  have  passed  these  examinations. 
For  instance,  the  fastest  hand  compositor  I  ever  knew  was  Mr.  Arens- 
berg,  of  Pittsburg,  who  went  into  a  printing  office  when  he  was  a 
newsboy  and  roustabout  some  time  during  the  war.  He  had  no  educa- 
tion, but  he  was  a  splendid  printer.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  such 
cases.  I  think  those  men  should  not  be  debarred  from  entering  the 
public  service  on  that  account.    They  are  good  workmen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  T 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kennedy  a  question.  He  said 
that  some  member  of  the  Commission  expressed  the  opinion,  to  put  it 
iu  brief,  that  removals  for  political  reasons  could  be  made.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  rules,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  Commissioner  could 
have  expressed  such  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Harlow  stated  to  me  last  winter  that  if  an  execu- 
tive officer  discharged  a  Government  employee  and  stated  that  it  was 
lor  cause,  the  Commission  had  no  authority  to  go  back  of  that  state- 
ment. They  might,  he  said,  be  ever  so  well  satisfied  in  their  minds 
that  that  was  not  the  reason,  but  they  could  not  go  back  of  that  reason. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  will  say — aud  I  think  I  express  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  it  has  uniformly  held  since  its  organization — that  the 
Commission  has  never  held  such  an  opinion,  and  that,  ou  the  contrary,  it 
has  investigated  all  cases  where  an  allegation  is  made,  with  the  offer  of 
proof—  not  with  the  proof,  but  with  the  offer  of  proof-— of  political 
removals,  and  for  this  reason :  The  rule  says : 

No  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  ah  all  dismiss,  or  cause  to  be  (lis  missed,  or 
make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dismissal  of,  or  in  any  manner  change  the  ollicial 
rank  or  compensation  of  any  other  person  therein  because  of  his  political  or  reli- 
gions opinions  or  affiliations. 

That  is  a  rule  which  every  public  officer  takes  an  oath  to  obey,  because 
it  has  the  force  of  law  when  duly  promulgated  so  far  as  appointments 
are  concerned.  I  think  Mr.  Harlow  must  have  been  misunderstood, 
because  in  numerous  instances  he  has  taken  up  cases  where  the  allega- 
tion was  made  that  the  removal  was  for  political -reasons. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  the  statement  he  made  to  me,  that  they  had 
no  authority  to  go  behind  the  statement  of  an  executive  officer.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  another  fact,  that  in  the  lifteen  months 
preceding  the  placing  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  the  classified 
service,  910  printers  alone  were  discharged  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  The  Commissioner  recites  the  faet  here,  that  there  were  a 
great  many  discharges  prior  to  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  then  calls  attention  to  the  very  small 
number  that  took  place  after  the  law  was  applied  there. 

Now,  that  is  very  much  like  saying  peace  reigns  in  Warsaw.  There 
had  been  910  printers,  most  of  them  Republicans,  put  out  of  office  iu 
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tho  fifteen  months  before  tbe  law  went  into  effect.  Bo  I  should  say  the 
office  was  pretty  well  cleaned  out  of  Republicans  at  the  time,  that 
there  was  not  much  reason  for  the  Public  Printer  after  the  law  was 
applied  to  discharge  them. 

Mr.  Procter.  Does  not  the  paper  from  which  you  quote  show  that 
there  was  a  steady  stream  of  dismissals  in  1888, 1889, 1890, 1891,  1892, 
1893,  1894,  and  1895,  up  to  the  application  of  the  civil  service  rules  f 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  but  never  so  large  as  in  the  fifteen  months 
before  they  got  ready  to  put  the  office  in  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  Procter.  Then,  according  to  your  statement,  there  were  fewer 
people  in  office  when  it  was  classified  than  usual? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  not  say  than  usual.  Mr.  Benedict  made  a 
great  many  appointments.  However,  perhaps  there  were  fewer  than 
usual. 

Mr.  Procter.  Fewer  were  covered  in  then  than  if  the  office  had 
been  clasified  at  any  previous  time? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  records  show  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  regular  increase  is  8  or  10  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  increase  would  bring  in  people,  regardless  of 
politics,  through  the  examination? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  thiuk  people  come  in  regardless  of  politics  under 
the  examinations.  What  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  the  committee 
is  the  desirability  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  whether  the  Government 
Printing  Office  is  lawfully  in  the  classified  service,  and  then  further  to 
make  all  examinations  entirely  practical  if  they  have  any  influence  in 
that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir. 


POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

FREE-DELIVERY  DIVISION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SUPERDiTENDENT  AUGUST  W.  MACHEN. 

AUGUST  W.  MACHEN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Machen.  There  appeared  before  your  committee  two  weeks  ago 
a  former  employee  in  my  division  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  who 
made  certain  charges  against  my  superior  officer  at  that  time,  who  is 
not  here,  and  myself,  charging  the  illegal  employment  of  certain  men 
in  the  postal  service,  and  charging  ulterior  purposes  for  the  employ- 
ment of  those  men,  etc. 

Before  making  a  statement  of  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  secret  service  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  I  want  to  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  11, 
1896,  and  refer  to  page  3009. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  matter  is  it  that  you  want  to  put  in  f 

Mr.  Machen.  I  just  want  to  refer  to  the  record  of  this  man  Hill, 
who  appeared  here  two  weeks  ago,  which  appears  on  page  3009  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  the  proceedings  of  March  11, 1896. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"William  Wallace  Hill,  late  assistant  superintendent  of  the  free- 
delivery  system,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  United  States  Marine 
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Corps  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  April  7, 1879,  and  was  discharged  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  16, 1880. 

"He  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  Census  Office  at  a  salary  of  $50  per 
month  ou  December  21, 1880,  which  position  he  resigned  on  March  15, 
1881.  On  March  15, 1881,  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  police- 
man on  the  Metropolitan  police  force  of  Washington,  D.  0.  On  Augnst 
17, 1881,  he  was  tried  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  police 
force  and  reprimanded  by  the  m^jor  and  superintendent.  The  miscon- 
duct consisted  in  this:  That  Private  Hill,  a  married  man,  over  the 
initials  '  V.  A.  R.,'  sent  a  note  to  a  young  lady,  stating  that  he  is 
'impressed  with  her  charms,'  and  suggesting  a  promenade. 

uOn  September  14, 1881,  he  was  tried  for  neglect  of  duty  and  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations,  found  guilty,  and  fined  $5.  The  vio- 
lation consisted  in  absence  from  inspection  of  uniform  clothing  and 
absence  from  reserve  duty. 

"  On  August  9, 1882,  he  was  tried  for  gross  neglect  of  duty,  found 
guilty  of  not  patrolling  his  beat,  and  fined  $5. 

aOn  January  3,  1883,  he  was  tried  for  nonpayment  of  debt,  and 
required  to  pay  same. 

"On  March  21,1883,  he  was  tried  for  violation  of  the  rules,  found 
guilty,  and  removed  from  the  police  force. 

"On  January  24, 1884,  he  enlisted  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  second- 
class  private  in  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  and  was  ordered  to 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  for  instructions.  At  the  expiration  of  time  allowed 
for  instruction  he  was  examined  and  failed  to  pass,  and  on  July  9, 

1884,  he  was  recommended  for  discharge  'as  unfitted  by  reason  of 
nntrustworthiness  and  immoral  habits  to  remain  in  the  Signal  Corps.' 

"While  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  Hill  was  detected  in  pawning  Govern- 
ment property  which  had  been  stolen  by  other  men  and  sharing  in  the 
proceeds. 

•'On  August  5, 1884,  James  B.  Lambie,  a  merchant  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  called  at  the  Signal  Office  and  complained  that  on  August  3  his 
mail  had  been  stolen  and  that  on  August  4  this  mail  had  been  left  at  his 
store  by  Private  W.  W.  Hill,  who  had  tried  at  several  banks  to  have  a 
check  cashed  which  was  inclosed  in  one  of  the  stolen  letters  addressed 
to  Mr.  Lambie,  and  that  his  (Lambie's)  indorsement  had  been  forged  to 
the  check.  Hill  was  at  once  arrested  by  the  military  authorities  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  and  held  in  confinement  on  the  charge  of  forgery. 
During  the  night  of  August  5, 1884,  Hill  contrived  to  make  his  escape 
from  his  guards,  which  he  accomplished  partly  by  deceiviug  them  and 
partly  by  force.    Hill  remained  a  deserter  at  large  until  Jauuary  22, 

1885,  when  he  surrendered  himself  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  having  on  January  9  promised  his  (Hill's)  mother  to  recommend 
'that  he  be  dishonorably  discharged  without  trial'  if  he  would  sur- 
render himself.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Signal  Corps  without 
character  on  January  29, 1885. 

"On  August  20, 1890,  Hill  was  appointed,  through  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  a  clerk  at  $600  per  annum  in  the  city  i>ost-office  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  position  he  held  until  July  8, 1891,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Post-Office  Department  at  a  salary  of  $900.  On  July 
1, 1893,  he  was  promoted  to  $1,000,  and  on  August  16, 1893,  was  ap 
pointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  free-delivery  service,  from 
which  he  was  removed  on  December  7, 1895,  by  the  Postmaster-General 
for  conspiring  to  injure  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  postal 
service  and  false  statements  in  relation  to  the  same  and  improperly 
giving  out  information  in  regard  to  public  records  and  business. 
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"On  December  11, 1893,  he  was  appointed  special  commissioner  for 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  investigate  and  report  upon  letter-carrier  over- 
time claims,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
special  United  States  attorney  by  the  Attorney-General. 

"That  Hill  has  often  perjured  himself  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection 
of  the  public  records.  For  example:  In  his  application  papers  filed 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  October  16, 1886,  he  said,  under 
oath,  that  his  occupation  during  the  year  1884  was  "  clerk  in  National 
Republican  office"  of  this  city,  while  the  records  of  the  Signal  Office 
show  that  from  January  to  August  5  of  that  year  he  was  at  Fort  Meyer, 
Ya.,  and  the  remainder  of  that  year  he  was  in  hiding  as  a  deserter  from 
the  Signal  Service,  and  that  during  this  latter  period  he  was  advertised 
by  the  War  Department  as  a  deserter  in  the  same  National  Republican 
newspaper,  where  he  claims  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk. 

"  He  also  swears  in  said  application  that  during  the  years  1882-83 
he  was  on  the  Metropolitan  police  force,  but  had  never  been  in  the 
military  or  naval  service,  except  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  the  years 
1870-1880,  and  that  he  had  voluntarily  resigned  all  the  positions  he 
had  held  from  1881  to  1886,  and  had  never  been  removed  or  discharged 
from  any  of  them,  while  the  records  of  the  Signal  Office  show  that  he 
was  in  that  service  during  the  year  1884  and  was  discharged  for  cause. 
Also,  the  records  of  the  Metropolitan  police  force  show  that  he  was 
discharged  from  the  service  for  cause. 

"  He  also  swears  in  said  application  that  his  bona  fide  legal  residence 
is  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  that  he  was  born  July  7, 1858,  at  Okolona, 
Miss.,  while  in  another  application  filed  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion on  May  22, 1891,  he  swears  that  his  bona  fide  legal  residence  is  the 
.  State  of  Mississippi  and  has  been  from  his  birth. 

"  In  his  application  for  enlistment  in  the  Marine  Corps  on  April  17, 
1879,  he  gave  his  age  as  22  years  and  the  place  of  his  birth  Urbana, 
Ohio,  at  which  time  he  was  only  20  years  9  months  and  10  days  of  age, 
if  his  statements  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  true. 

"  In  his  application  for  the  position  of  policeman  on  March  15, 1881, 
he  gave  his  age  as  26  and  place  of  birth  Urbana,  Ohio.  At  this  date 
he  was  only  21  years  7  months  11  days,  if,  as  he  swears,  he  was  born 
on  July  7, 1858. 

"The  records  of  the  Pension  Office  show  that  as  W.  Wallace  Hill  he 
has  been  engaged  in  filing  aud  prosecuting  pension  claims,  and  baa 
received  pay  for  same,  since  he  came  into  the  postal  service,  in  direct 
violation  of  section  5498,  United  States  Revised  /Statutes. 

"About  February,  1890,  Hill  made  application  for  a  civil-service 
examination  for  a  position  in  the  city  post-office,  upon  which  applica- 
tion and  examination  he  was  afterwards  appointed  to  a  place  in  said 
office  on  August  20, 1890.  All  applications  for  entrance  to  the*  civil 
service  are  numbered  consecutively,  and  the  numbers  on  either  side  of 
the  Hill  papers  are  found  in  their  proper  place,  but  the  Hill  pai>ers  are 
missing.'9 

Mr.  Machen.  I  also  refer  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Loud,  who  was 
chairman  of  that  committee,  who  heard  these  same  charges,  and  who 
submitted  this  record,  had  it  inserted  and  made  this  statement: 

"I  waut  to  say  that  the  committee  did  hear  these  gentlemen.  The 
matter  was  before  the  committee  and  was  referred  to  the  subcommittee. 
The  subcommittee  unanimously  reported  to  the  committee  that  tbey 
did  not  think  the  charges  presented  to  the  committee  were  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  committee  then  unanimously  adopted  the  report  of 
the  subcommittee." 
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That  is  on  page  3011. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  now  occupy! 
Mr.  Machen.  I  am  at  present  superintendent  of  the  free-delivery 
system,  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 
The  Chairman.  Now  proceed  and  make  your  statement. 
Mr.  MArHEN.  I  will  give  my  statement.    My  first  entry  in  the  postal 
service  wan  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  when  I  was  appointed  assistant  post- 
master, March,  1887,  and  I  served  until  August,  1890.    I  was  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  free-delivery  system  May  6, 1893,  and 
promoted  to  the  position  I  now  hold  on  August  20, 1893. 

1  want  to  explain  first  to  the  committee  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the 
employment  of  a  confidential  or  secret  service  before  going  into  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  its  employment. 

When  I  assumed  charge,  or  rather  when  General  Jones  took  charge 
of  the  First  Assistant's  Bureau,  in  which  my  division  is  located,  wo 
found  an  immense  accumulation  of  overtime  claims  on  the  part  of 
letter  carriers.  The  overtime  claims  had  accumulated  between  1S88, 
when  the  eight-hour  law  was  passed,  and  1893,  when  I  took  charge  of 
the  division.  Congress  has  already  appropriated  $3,000,000  to  meet 
these  claims.  In  April,  1893,  not  1  cent  of  these  appeared  of  record. 
There  was  not  one  scratch  in  the  Post-Office  Department  to  show  that 
the  carriers  had  made  oue  minute  of  overtime.  The  report  showed  uni- 
formly eight  hoars.  Postmaster-General  Bissell  then  issued  an  order 
against  the  making  of  overtime. 

I  will  state  that  in  1889  the  appropriation  for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment was  specially  increased  28  per  cent,  or  $1,500,000,  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  the  eight-hour  law,  but   there  was  no  appreciable 
decrease  in  overtime,  judging  from  the  judgments  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  have  rendered.    We  then  made  an  investigation  to  find  out 
whether  this  overtime  was  still  accumulating.    We  found  by  a  test 
that  overtime  was  then  being  made  at  the  rate  of  70,000  hours  a  month, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  $350,000  a  year,  and  was  being  covered  up. 
Senator  Elkins.  The  overtime  was  made  at  that  rate  and  covered  up  ? 
Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir;  the  carriers  were  recording  eight  hours, 
although  they  would  make  nine  and  a  half  or  ten. 
Senator  Elkins.  What  would  they  cover  it  up  for? 
Mr.  Machen.  To  deceive  the   Department  and  the  postmasters, 

because 

Senator  Elkins.  Was  it  against  them! 

Mr.  Machen.  No,  sir;  they  were  getting  judgments  afterwards. 
They  would  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Senator  Elkins.  Did  they  sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  recover! 
Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  already  got  paid  $3,000,000 
by  acts  of  Congress  to  meet  these  judgments  for  overtime  made 
between  1888  and  1893. 

Senator  Elkins.  Let  me  get  that  right.  They  made  this  overtime 
and  covered  it  up  so  as  to  certify  it  afterwards? 

Mr.  Machen.  And  base  claims  on  it.  Now,  I  just  want  to  read  from 
tberepoit  of  1895-96,  in  which  1  touch  on  this  very  question.  After 
this  stringent  order  had  been  issued  by  Postmaster-General  Bissell, 
April  4, 1^93,  we  found  that  they  were  going  right  along  and  conceal- 
ing the  fact  that  overtime  was  being  made,  and  that  was  brought  out 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  who  were  sent  out  to 
investigate  these  overtime  claims  when  they  would  report.  I  read  from 
the  report  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jnne  30, 1896,  page  66 : 
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"  The  custom  among  postmasters  of  evading  the  provisions  of  the  law 
seemed  to  be  so  firmly  established  that  even  after  this  order  had  been 
issued  a  disposition  was  discovered  to  require  letter  carriers  to  record 
eight  hours  daily  for  any  and  all  service  performed,  regardless  of  the 
correct  time.  This  practice  was  disclosed  by  investigations  which  I 
instituted,  and  in  which  the  Department  was  assisted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  commissioners  who  were  detailed  to  investigate 
overtime  claims  reported  that  no  reliance,  could  be  placed  upon  the 
letter  carriers'  trip  reports  and  official  time  records,  because  they  did 
not  show  the  facts;  that  the  Government  could  build  no  defense  on 
them,  and  that  the  carriers,  by  their  oral  testimony  and  that  of  others, 
could  impeach  the  very  records  made  by  their  own  hands  and  prove 
their  claims  for  overtime  in  spite  of  the  official  records." 

Senator  Elkins.  Did  the  Court  of  Claims  allow  them  to  produce  no 
record  f 

Mr.  Machen.  They  impeached  their  own  record  on  the  ground  that 
the  postmasters  made  them  do  it.  In  some  cases  the  postmasters  did 
require  them  to  record  eight  hours.    In  other  cases  they  did  not. 

Senator  Elkins.  Proceed;  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Machen.  He  issued  another  order,  August  24, 1894,  threatening 
to  remove  any  carrier  who  falsified  his  trip  reports.  We  found  that 
they  would  come  to  the  office  forty-five  minutes  before  schedule  time, 
for  instance,  come  at  a  quarter  past  6  and  record  as  coming  at  7.  They 
would  finish  at  4  and  record  as  having  finished  at  half  past  3. 

Well,  even  after  that  order  was  issued  we  found  evidence  of  the 
carriers  covering  up,  either  through  misunderstanding  or  purposely, 
the  fact  of  overtime,  in  many  instances  by  the  direct  orders  of  the  post- 
master. Jt  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  had  a  postmaster  at  a  small 
office  say,  u  These  rules  are  for  the  large  offices;  they  do  not  apply  to 
ns  at  all."  So  it  was  partially  through  misunderstanding  and  partially 
through  purpose. 

That  was  followed  January  1,  1895,  with  an  order  which  was  criti- 
cized by  a  great  many  people  because  they  claimed  it  was  severe  upon 
the  carriers.  We  issued  an  order  prohibiting  letter  carriers  from  com- 
ing into  the  office  before  schedule  time,  made  them  go  out  of  the  office 
during  the  swings  or  intervals  between  trips,  and  to  leave  the  office 
when  their  time  was  up.  In  other  words,  we  tried  to  make  it  a  physical 
impossibility  for  letter  carriers  to  make  overtime,  or  if  they  did  make 
overtime  to  make  them  show  it  on  the  trip  reports.  That  was  January 
1,  1895. 

We  sent  out  also  inquiries  about  the  recording  of  time  and  the  gather- 
ing of  other  data  which  was  not  on  file  at  the  office  and  the  lack  of 
which  prevented  the  Department  from  making  an  intelligent  disburse- 
ment of  i  ts  carriers  or  distribution  of  the  force  through  the  country.  For 
instance,  we  had  nothing  on  file  to  show  what  a  town  was  entitled  to, 
except  its  population  and  the  cost  of  the  service.  We  started  to  find 
out  what  special  conditions  there  were  in  the  town  to  affect  its  require 
ments,  the  topography,  the  class  of  interests,  the  density  of  population, 
extent  of  territory,  etc.  We  tried  to  do  this  by  correspondence.  We 
failed.  We  could  not  bring  it  about.  It  was  then  determined  by  the 
Department  to  send  out  confidential  agents  to  examine  every  office 
quietly,  to  get  this  information  and  ascertain  at  the  same  time  the 
conduct  of  the  letter  carriers  while  they  were  performing  their  duty  and 
to  report  those  who  loitered  or  who  violated  the  postal  laws  and  regu- 
lations in  other  ways. 

These  men  were  sent  out.    First  they  reported  to  the  postmasters, 
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and  they  were  known  as  mechanics.  The  first  record  I  find  of  the 
employment  of  men  as  mechanics  in  the  postal  service  to  trail  letter 
carriers  or  to  watch  letter  carriers  on  the  street,  was  March  17, 1890. 
Mr.  Clarkson  was  First  Assistant  Postmaster- General,  and  I  offer  a 
letter  written  to  the  postmaster  at  Washington,  authorizing  him  "to 
employ  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  repairing,  putting  up,  and  locating 
letter  boxes,  and  to  perform  such  other  service  connected  with  the  free- 
delivery  system  as  is  not  contrary  to  law,  to  commence  service  on  the 
20th  instant,  at  a  compensation  of  $75  per  month,  or  at  the  rate  of  $900 
per  aununn" 

This  man,  of  course,  had  not  enough  to  do.  There  were  of  course  not 
enough  letter  boxes  to  keep  a  man  busy,  and  he  was  used  in  between 
times  to  trail  letter  carriers,  or  to  investigate  complaints  from  citizens 
about  the  misdelivery  of  mail,  etc. 

When  I  came  into  the  service  there  were  12  men  employed  in  the 
different  large  offices,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and,  I  think,  Baltimore.  We  discontinued  all  of  these  men  except  two 
on  July  1,  1893,  because  we  had  a  deficient  appropriation.  We  had  a 
deficiency  on  the  start  of  $68,000.  I  cut  off  every  expenditure  that  I 
could  possibly  get  along  without,  and  I  cut  out  all  of  these  men  except 
one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Chicago  whose  time  was  taken  up  entirely 
with  looking  after  and  repairing  letter  boxes,  etc. 

Now,  in  1894,  in  September,  we  put  back  these  mechanics  at  the  large 
offices,  and  on  January  1,  1895,  we  had  15  of  these  men  who  were 
reporting  to  the  postmasters. 

This  investigation  could  not  be  made,  I  will  say,  by  the  regular  post- 
office  inspectors,  because  we  had  not  enough  of  regular  inspectors  to  do 
that  work.  We  have  only  about  100  in  the  country,  and  their  time  is 
taken  up  with  depredation  work.  To  get  a  report  now  on  the  condition 
of  the  service  in  the  free-delivery  offices  usually  takes  from  thirty  to 
sixty  days,  and  it  was  important  to  do  this  work  up  quick,  within  a 
year  at  least. 

Then  the  question  came  up  in  the  Department  about  employing  men 
as  mechanics  and  detailing  them  to  work  which  is  entirely  different 
from  what  you  would  suppose  they  were  employed  to  do;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1895  the  designation  of  mechanic  was  changed  to  secret 
agent,  that  name  more  properly  conveying  the  nature  of  the  men's  work. 
The  secret  agents  received  full  instructions  as  to  their  duties,  receiv- 
ing special  warning  not  to  interfere  with  or  entrap  letter  carriers  for 
the  purpose  of  making  adverse  reports.  They  received  route  cards 
showing  the  route  of  every  earner  in  the  country,  a  copy  of  the  sched- 
ule under  which  they  worked,  and  other  blanks  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  work.  I  have  the  blanks  here,  which  I  will  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  [exhibiting]. 

At  first  the  agents  forwarded  their  reports  to  Washington  under  cover 
of  a  stamped  envelope.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  carriers  throughout 
the  country  were  able  to  locate  the  agents  by  the  postmarks  of  the 
envelopes  in  which  the  agents  inclosed  correspondence  with  the  Depart- 
ment. It  was  then  decided  to  use  the  express  companies,  and  agents 
were  instructed  to  forward  their  reports  by  express,  doing  so  twice  a 
week. 

"Agents  are  paid  through  offices  designated  as  headquarters  at  the 
rate  of  95  a  day  (except  one,  who  received  $8  per  day  and  acts  as  secret 
agent  in  charge") 

I  am  now  reading  from  the  report  I  made  to  the  Post-Office  Committee 
of  the  House  a  year  and  four  months  ago 

"And  actual  expenses,  for  which  they  are  required  to  submit  proper 
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vouchers.  Postmasters  transmit  the  salaries  and  expense  accounts  of 
the  agents  to  the  Department  by  express." 

We  used  the  express  instead  of  the  registered  mail  for  this  reason, 
if  any  money  was  lost  by  fire,  flood,  or  theft  there  was  no  way  of  recov- 
ering it  through  the  registered  mail.  Of  course  there  was  through 
the  express  company.    So  we  used  the  express. 

"  This  was  done  to  avoid  thQ  annoyance  and  trouble  caused  by  the 
failure  of  agents  to  identify  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  getting  drafts 
cashed  and  also  to  cover  up  their  whereabouts  and  identity." 

At  the  time  that  I  reported  to  the  Post-Office  Committee  I  had  51  of 
these  men,  10  Republicans  and  41  Democrats.  There  was  no  polities 
whatever  in  the  result  of  their  work. 

The  question  as  to  the  employment  of  these  men  was  raised  before 
they  were  employed.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  it  was  ruled  that  the  appropriation  from  which  they  were 
paid  being  in  a  lump  sum  for  the  free-delivery  service,  the  Postmaster- 
General  could  employ  men  as  he  saw  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the  free- 
delivery  service  and  pay  them  out  of  this  fund. 

Afterwards,  when  some  question  was  raised  about  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  these  men,  the  matter  was  appealed  from  the  Auditor 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who 
ruled  that  the  Postmaster-General  had  the  right  to  employ  these  men 
and  to  pay  them  such  salary  as  he  saw  fit  and  such  actual  expenses  as 
he  saw  fit. 

Last  Saturday  the  Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Department  made  the 
statement  that  he  was  prompted  to  appeal  or  to  turn  down  certain 
accounts  because  they  exceeded  $4  a  day,  and  inferred  that  the 
expenses  of  these  men  exceeded  $4  a  day.  There  were  two  or  three 
instances — in  the  case  of  the  man  in  charge  and  one  other  agent,  who 
usually  had  charge  of  the  gang  of  men  who  worked  the  large  cities, 
and  one  other,  who  made  a  long  journey  through  Texas  and  California — 
where  the  expenses  ran  above  $4,  but  there  were  only  three  cases  of 
that.  The  expenses  per  day  for  57  men  for  the  year  from  July  1, 1895, 
to  July  1, 1896,  averaged  $3.23.  That  included  railroad  fare.  These 
men  carried  no  post-office  inspectors'  commission.  The  regular  post- 
office  inspectors  get  $4  a  day,  and  they  are  not  required  to  submit 
vouchers,  and  they  have  their  railroad  fare  paid.  So  that  shows  that 
the  expenses  of  these  men  ran  very  reasonably. 

The  expenses  of  W.  M.  Bellmann,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  service, 
were  stated  here  at  $17  a  day  by  this  man  Hill.  Mr.  Bellrnaun's 
expenses  for  the  year  averaged  $5.39  a  day.  This  expense  account 
included  paying  all  the  expressage  on  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  agents, 
all  the  telegrams  (which  are  always  sent  by  the  agents  "collect"),  and 
all  the  telegrams  sent  out  by  him,  which  he  had  to  pay  as  being  in 
charge  of  this  service. 

Now,  Mr.  Hill  made  the  statement  that  these  men  were  employed  for 
political  purposes.  He  cited  Philadelphia,  where  he  said  89  men  were 
appointed  and  shortly  afterwards  100  reduced.  These  men  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  usual  order. 

First,  I  will  state  that  October  1, 1894,  the  postmaster  at  Philadel- 
phia, at  his  request,  was  authorized  to  appoint  83  additional  carriers. 
At  that  time  the  Department  usually  followed  the  suggestion  of  the 
postmaster  without  question.  It  had  no  data  with  which  to  meet  the 
arguments  or  claims  of  the  postmaster.  As  I  say  in  the  report  of  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaster -General: 

"It  had  been  the  custom  to  base  an  allowance  of  additional  carriers 
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almost  entirely  on  the  arguments  or  claims  submitted  by  the  postmaster 
making  application  for  an  increase  of* force;  and,  with  the  very  meager 
data  at  hand  relative  to  the  actual  condition  and  needs  of  the  service, 
it  was  difficult  for  the  Department  to  deny  his  request  unless  it  did  so 
arbitrarily." 

So  when  this  application  was  received  in  October,  1894,  Mr.  Oarr,  the 
postmaster,  was  authorized  to  nominate  83  additional  carriers,  who 
were  selected  from  the  substitute  roll,  most  of  whom  were  selected 
from  the  eligible  register  uuder  the  administration  of  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Field. 

That  was  in  October,  1894.  In  July,  1895,  we  sent  a  force  of  men 
there  to  investigate  the  service  and  to  take  the  time  of  every  letter  car- 
rier from  the  time  he  left  the  office  to  the  time  he  returned;  and,  after 
they  reported  to  the  office,  the  amount  of  undertime  which  we  found 
the  Government  was  losing  plus  the  amount  of  time  that  was  unneces- 
sarily spent  in  the  office  by  the  letter  carriers  equaled  the  salary  of 
200  men.  — 

The  matter  was  thoroughly  considered  at  the  Department,  and  after 
I  myself,  at  the  request  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  made 
a  close  investigation  to  verify  the  reports  of  the  agents,  I  recommended 
that  the  Department  could  conservatively  reduce  the  force  in  Philadel- 
phia 100  men.  The  order  was  carried  into  effect.  The  service  is  being 
conducted  to-day  in  Philadelphia  with  100  men  less  than  it  was  four 
years  ago,  and  with  the  net  saving,  I  estimate,  of  about  $65,000  a  year, 
because  I  put  on  some  helpers  for  the  heavy  morning  work. 

At  that  time  the  postmaster  was  instructed  to  reduce  to  the  substi- 
tute roll  the  men  whom  he  deemed  least  efficient.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Department  in  making  a  reduction  of  the  force  to  leave  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  to  the  postmaster,  unless  it  was  charged  and  could  be 
shown  that  in  any  special  reduction  the  postmaster  was  prompted,  or 
that  in  selecting  certain  men  he  was  prompted,  by  political  or  other 
motives.  At  the  time  this  reduction  was  made  there  were  no  complaints 
to  me  except  from  the  men  who  claimed  to  be  Democrats.  Judging 
from  what  I  heard  in  Philadelphia,  fully  half  or  more  of  the  men  reduced 
were  Democrats.  .  To-day  they  all  sign  a  statement  that  they  are 
Republicans. 

When  the  report  of  the  investigation  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  force 
was  made  at  Philadelphia,  45  men  of  the  787  were  asked  to  show  canse 
why  they  should  not  be  removed,  and  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  com- 
mittee the  fact  that  no  man  was  removed  until  after  he  had  a  copy  of 
the  charges  made  against  him  and  ample  opportunity  to  submit  a 
defense  to  the  Department  in  accordance  with  a  rule  made  by  Postmas- 
ter-General Bissell,  June  28, 1894.  I  went  over  to  Philadelphia  myself 
and  gave  every  one  of  these  men  a  personal  hearing.  Of  the  45  men 
I  exonerated — not  exactly  exonerated,  but  modified  from  removal  to 
suspension — about  24,  and  I  ordered  the  removal  of  21.  Of  the  21 
removed  16  were  Democrats,  and  at  that  time  the  Democratic  commit- 
tee and  other  Democratic  officers  in  Philadelphia  were  very  indignant 
because  it  happened  that  more  Democrats  were  removed  than  Repub- 
licans. As  I  said  before,  there  was  no  politics  whatever  in  it.  I  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  considered.  I  want  to  submit  a  statement  that  was 
made. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  statement!    We  can  not 
pat  too  much  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Machen.  That  is  all  it  is  [exhibiting]. 
The  Chairman.  All  right. 
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Mr.  Machen.  I  am  giving  you  also  what  went  before  the  Post-Office 
Committee  a  year  and  a  half  agor  At  that  time  we  had  examined  25 
or  30  of  the  largest  offices.  To  fortify  myself  in  the  statement  that 
there  was  no  politics  in  these  investigations,  I  wrote  to  each  postmaster 
and  asked  him  to  submit  to  the  Department,  if  he  could,  the  politics  of 
the  men  affected  in  the  different  offices.  I  got  the  statement,  and  it 
showed  in  Chicago,  111.,  113  Democrats,  and  60  Republicans;  I  can  go 
through  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  Just  hand  the  statement  in. 

Mr.  Machen.  Very  well. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Information  received  from  unofficial  sources  in  relation  to  the  politics  of  the  carriers 
affected  at  the  several  large  offices  by  the  work  of  the  secret  agents  of  the  free-delivery 


City. 


Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y.... 

St.  Louis,  Mo . . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . . 
Milwaukee,  Wis 

Louisville,  Ky... 
Indianapolis,  Ind 
Rochester,  N.  Y  . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio . 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Total 


Politics. 

No.  of 
carriers. 

Remarks. 

Democrats 

113 

Republicans 

60 

Democrats 

97 

Republicans 

43 

Democrats 

16 

Republicans 

14 

Democrats 

12 

Republicans 

20 

2 

15 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Unknown. 

8 

1 

14 

Democrats 

Republicans 

18 

Democrats 

9 

Republicans 

6 

Populist 

1 

Unknown 

2 

Democrats 

7 

Republicans 

9 

Democrats 

9 

Republicans 

15 

Democrats 

3 

Republicans 

11 

Democrats 

9 

Republicans 

6 

Democrats 

•       12 

Republicans 

14 

Republicans 

5 

Force   consists  of 

1      36     Republican* 

and  4  Democrats. 

Democrats 

316 

Republicans 

229 

Populist 

1 

Unknown 

3 

i 

Mr.  Machen.  The  total  shows  that  up  to  that  time  there  were  affected 
in  every  way  by  suspensions  and  removals,  316  Democrats,  229  Repub- 
licans, 1  Populist,  and  3  unknown. 

Mr.  Hill  also  made  a  statement  that  in  April,  1894, 1  sent  him  with 
a  number  of  secret  agents  to  New  York  to  do  political  work.  That  is 
absolutely  false.  Mr.  Hill  at  that  time  was  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  was  reporting  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  He  came 
to  my  office  and  said  that  he  had  been  workiug  iu  New  York,  investi- 
gating overtime  claims,  and  that  he  had  been  reliably  informed  that 
the  carriers  of  New  York  of  a  certain  district  were  going  to  man  the 
polls  for  a  certain  Tammany  candidate — I  forget  the  district,  and  I  for- 
get the  name  of  the  man — but  that  they  were  going  to  man  the  polls 
and  peddle  tickets,  and  he  said  "this  ought  not  to  be  permitted."  fie 
said,  "You  have  four  or  five  men  in  New  York.    Can  they  not  report 
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tome!"  He  said,  "I  will  look  it  up  and  run  it  down."  I  said,  "All 
right,"  and  I  telegraphed  to  these  men  to  report  to  Mr.  Hill.  1  was 
told  afterwards  by  the  men  themselves  that  they  did  nothing,  but  Mr. 
Hill  was  drunk  all  the  time.  I  have  learned  since  that  he  was  drunk 
all  the  time  and  evidently  having  a  good  time  upon  somebody  else's 
money. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  while  he  was  acting  as  the  agent  of  the 
Government  f 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir;  this  has  all  come  to  our  attention  since.  Mr. 
Hill  made  this  statement  before  the  Post-Office  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  I  refer  to  Mr.  Loud  as  my  authority.  He  was  asked,  "Who  sent 
you  or  ordered  vou  to  do  this  work?  Did  Mr.  Machen! "  He  said, 
"No."  "Did  Mr.  Jones!"  He  said,  "No."  "  Well,"  Mr.  Loud  said, 
"Who  did! "  "  WeU,"  he  said,  " I  refuse  to  divulge  his  name."  "  Is 
he  connected  with  the  Post-Office  Department!  "  Mr.  Hill  said,  "  No." 
Now,  that  is  the  story  about  his  doing  political  work  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  he  said  in  his  evidence  here  before  the 
committee: 

"I  happen  to  know  from  personal  observation  that  in  the  Con- 
gressional campaign  in  New  York  City,  in  the  fall  of  1894,  six  of  these 
men  were  detailed — simply  detailed — to  do  campaign  work,  in  seeking 
to  influence  the  vote  of  the  carriers  there,  in  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
gressional district." 

Is  that  what  you  refer  to! 

Mr.  Machen.  That  is  what  I  refer  to,  sir.  It  is  absolutely  false. 
The  way  I  tell  you  is  the  way  it  occurred.  As  he  said  before  the  Post- 
Office  Committee  at  that  time,  when  pressed  down  to  it  by  the  chair- 
man, neither  Mr.  Jones  nor  I  had  said  anything  to  him  or  ordered  him 
to  do  political  work  in  New  York,  and  he  said  it  was  somebody  in 
auother  Department,  presumably  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  instructions  that 
these  agents  got  when  they  were  appointed.  I  suppose  you  do  not 
want  to  have  the  time  taken  up  to  have  it  read,  Mr.  Chairman! 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  just  hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Machen.  It  gives  explicit  instructions  as  to  what  they  should  do. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

May  10,  1895. 
Mr.  I.  N.  Wakefield,  Lafayette,  Tenn.: 

Sir:  On  the  recommendation  of  Hon.  George  A.  Howard,  Sixth  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  you  have  been  appointed  Becret  agent  for  the  free-delivery  service,  with 
headquarters  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  You  will  be  paid  through  that  office,  at  the 
rate  of  $4  per  day  for  every  day  in  the  year  (excepting  Sundays),  commencing  May 
15, 1895. 

Yon  will  be  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  secret  agent,  and,  therefore,  must  be  care- 
ful to  conceal  your  identity.  When  testing  a  carrier's  route  you  should  act  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  attract  his  attention  or  to  arouse  suspicion  in  his  mind. 

Ton  will  report  to  this  office  daily  any  irregularities  you  discover  on  the  part  of 
letter  carriers,  inclosing  report  in  plain  stamped  envelope. 

Under  separate  cover  I  send  you  copy  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  and  call 
your  attention  especially  to  sections  609  and  619.  You  will  take  up  one  carrier  at  a 
time,  note  the  time  when  he  leaves  the  office  aud  returns  to  it  for  each  trip.  In 
reporting  loitering  always  specify  the  time  and  place.  In  cases  of  intoxication 
always  state  whether  the  carrier  was  on  duty,  off  duty  iu  uniform,  or  off  duty  in 
citizen's  dress. 

To  test  the  collection  service  proceed  as  follows :  After  the  last  collection  of  the 
day  place  test  letters  in  the  street  letter  boxes,  directed  to  the  address  of  the  secret 
agent,  or  any  other  address  that  may  be  conveniently  used  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  employees  of  the  post-office.  An  accurate  memorandum  should  be 
niade  of  the  time  of  depositing  each  letter,  the  location  of  the  box  in  which  it  was 
deposited,  and  tho  time  of  its  delivery.  The  test  letter  that  fails  to  reach  its  desti- 
nation on  the  proper  delivery  should  be  forwarded  with  daily  report.    On  the 
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envelope  should  be  noted  the  time  of  deposit,  location  of  box,  and  number  of  carrier 
who  failed  to  collect  it  at  the  proper  time. 

I  also  send  you  a  supply  of  blanks  for  use  in  making  reports.  A  number  of  these 
are  intended  for  daily  use,  while  those  on  which  questions  are  asked  are  designed 
for  final  or  general  report.  I  also  send  you  a  supply  of  stamped,  envelopes;  the 
large  ones  for  use  in  mailing  daily  reports  to  this  office  and  the  small  ones  for  testing 
the  collection  service. 

You  will  report  to  the  postmaster  at  Chattanooga  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
yourself,  and  await  further  instructions  from  this  office. 
Very  respectfully, 

August  W.  Machen, 
Superintendent  Free  Delivery  System. 

From  time  to  time  you  will  be  detailed  to  investigate  the  free-delivery 
service  at  other  post-offices.  When  so  detailed,  your  actual  expenses 
will  also  be  paid.  In  such  cases  you  will  take  receipts  for  expenditures 
wherever  possible.  You  will  make  out  your  expense  account  in  dupli- 
cate on  blanks  (a  supply  of  which  has  this  day  been  sent  you),  swear  to 
them  before  a  notary  public,  attach  to  the  original  receipts  for  railroad 
and  sleeping-car  fare,  hotel  bill,  postal  supplies,  etc.,  and  forward  to  this 
office  for  approval.  Your  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  impor- 
tance of  obtaining  receipts  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  Machen.  I  also  submit  a  letter  of  instructions  dated  May  14, 
1895,  in  which  I  say:  " Agents  must  not  make  themselves  knowu  to 
postmasters  or  others  connected  with  the  service  unless  authorized  to 
do  so." 

The  Chairman.  Just  submit  anything  that  directly  bears  on  the 
question  as  to  your  authority  to  act.  Extraneous  matter  we  do  not 
want  to  put  in  the  record. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Post-Office  Department, 
Office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  14,  18S5. 

Sir  :  I  desire  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  following  instructions  to  secret 
agents : 

Agent*  should  proceed  at  once  to  place  of  assignment  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
letter  or  telegram  of  instructions. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  agents  he  permitted  to  leave  their  assignment  with- 
out authority  from  the  Department. 

Daily  reports  must  he  made  to  this  Department  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose. 

Particular  care  should  he  exercised  to  give  full  and  complete  details  of  any  infrac- 
tion hy  carriers  of  the  postal  laws  and  regulations. 

Expense  accounts  must  he  made  out  and  sworn  to  in  duplicate  upon  the  blanks  fur- 
nished, and  both  forwarded  to  this  Department  for  approval.  Vouchers  must  be 
furnished  for  all  expenses  except  street-car  fare  and  'bus  hire. 

As  far  as  possible,  in  making  tests  of  the  collections  service,  agents  should  avoid 
addressing  letters  to  themselves. 

Agents  must  not  make  themselves  known  to  postmasters  or  others  connected  with 
the  service  unless  authorized  to  do  so.  They  should  avoid  talking  with  each  other 
about  this  business  in  publio  places.  Address  all  communications  and  reports  to 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  inclosing  same  in  plain  stamped  envelopes, 
addressed  to  I.  8.  Leibhardt,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  carriers'  route  cards  forwarded 
to  agents  must,  in  all  cases,  be  returned  to  this  office  as  soon  as  investigation  is 
completed. 

Where  two  agents  are  working  together,  eaoh  must  sign  the  daily  reports. 

Wherever  possible,  reports  addressed  to  Washington  should  be  mailed  at  depots 
or  on  trains. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  H.  Jones, 

First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Machen.  Now,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  result  of  the  investigations  that  were  made  during  that  year  and 
in  which  we  investigated  607  of  the  627  free-delivery  post-offices. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  embodied  in  some  document  that  you  have 
here! 
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Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  instead  of  incorporating  it  as  a  part 
of  your  evidence  you  simply  refer  to  the  document  and  the  page  on 
which  it  is  to  be  found  so  that  we  can  get  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Machen.  Very  well.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
page  68  of  the  Report  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896.  It  shows  that  in  1893-94,  the 
removals  were  4  per  cent  of  the  number  of  men  employed;  in  1894-95 
the  removals  were  3  per  cent,  and  in  1895-96,  the  year  that  81  men 
were  removed  by  reason  of  these  secret  investigations,  the  removals 
were  only  2.1  per  cent.  I  just  want  to  show  that  no  man  was  removed 
except  for  cause  and  after  he  had  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  submit- 
ting his  defense. 

Now,  Hill  also  referred  to  an  improper  employment  and  payment  of 
a  Mr.  Lorenz.  Mr.  Lorenz  was  also  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
He  was  designated  as  a  secret  agent  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  and 
assigned  as  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  Mr.  Lorenz  was  first 
appointed  in  the  spring  of  1894  as  a  commissioner,  receiving  all  pay 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  That  went  on  until  July  1, 1894,  when 
he  was  discontinued  because  they  were  not  ready  to  continue ;  the 
appropriation  was  exhausted.  I  told  the  Judge  then  that  I  would  pay 
him  his  expenses  to  go  on  in  my  service,  but  that  I  could  not  determine 
as  to  his  employment  as  a  mechanic.  At  that  time  and  until  later  on 
we  were  calling  them  mechanics.  I  said,  if  proper  arrangements  could 
be  made,  I  would  be  willing  to  give  him  $3  a  day  if  the  Department 
of  Justice  gave  him  $5.  Afterwards,  in  September,  the  Department 
of  Justice  employed  him  at  $5  a  day.  The  question  was  brought  up 
between  myself  and  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  could  properly  pay  Judge  Lorenz  from  my  appropriation.  He 
said,  after  talking  with  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Comptroller, 
that  that  was  entirely  proper.  That  was  determined  on  the  1st  day  of 
November,  1894. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  sufficient  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  M  achen.  I  want  to  explain  one  point.  He  practically  charges  me 
with  stealing  this  money. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  all  right.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Maoeen.  Judge  Lorenz  was  out  in  Indiaua,  and  he  sent  me  a 
blank  voucher  in  which  he  said:  "  When  this  is  determined,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  shortly,  have  the  money  sent  to  me.  Fill  it  out  and  instruct 
the  postmaster  at  New  York,"  who  was  paying  him,  "  to  send  it  to  my 
address."  On  the  3d  day  of  November,  or  thereabouts — I  forget  the 
exact  date — as  I  said,  when  this  was  determined  by  the  legal  depart- 
ment as  being  all  right,  I  made  out  the  voucher  for  the  entire  amount 
which  I  agreed  to  pay  the  Judge  from  the  1st  of  July,  making  it  out 
oue  hundred  and  twenty-two  days,  and  sent  it  to  New  York.  Hill 
was  in  the  cashier's  office,  and  the  cashier  called  his  attention  to  an 
error  that  was  made  in  the  voucher,  in  that  the  Judge  was  entitled  to 
oue  hundred  and  twenty- three  days  instead  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  and  the  only  irregular  matter  on  that  voucher  is  Mr.  Hill's  chang- 
ing the  figures  from  366  to  369  after  it  had  been  certified  to,  without  any 
authority  whatever.  The  draft,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Post-Office 
and  Post  Boads  Committee  a  year  and  three  months  ago,  went  directly 
to  Judge  Lorenz,  was  paid  to  him  on  the  identification  of  another  party 
here  in  Washington,  and  the  draft  never  touched  my  department  or 
my  hands.  Mr.  Lorenz,  who  is  now  employed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  can 
be  brought  here,  will  vouch  or  certify  to  his  signature  both  on  the 
civ  sbbv 15 
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voucher  and  on  the  draft,  and  the  gentleman  who  identified  him  at  the 
bank  will  also  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  draft  that  passed? 

Mr.  Machen.  No,  sir:  I  never  saw  it  The  voucher,  as  I  said,  was 
sent  to  me  in  blank,  ana  when  this  question  was  determined  I  sent  it 
to  the  postmaster  at  New  York  and  told  him  to  send  it  to  the  address 
which  Judge  Lorenz  gave  me,  and  I  never  saw  the  draft  or  money  after- 
wards. Mr.  Hill  knew  of  that  draft,  and  he  made  that  story  up  out  of 
whole  cloth.  His  record  shows  that  he  is  a  thief,  a  forger,  and  a  liber- 
tine— records  taken  from  the  War  Department  and  other  official  rec- 
ords. Mr.  Hill's  presence  in  the  service  point  out  to  me  one  weak 
feature  in  getting  applicants  for  the  civil  service.  Now,  there  is  one 
other  point  which  he  charges 

Mr.  Procter.  Bight  there  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  on  this 
particular  point. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  would  have  asked  it  of  Mr.  HilLbut  it  did  not  come 
into  my  mind  until  after  he  left  the  stand.  Mr.  Hill  stated  when  he 
was  on  the  stand  that  an  examination  paper  had  been  extracted  from 
the  records  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  remember  that  statement. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  it  not  true  that  the  Post-Office  Department  asked 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  examination  papers  of  Mr.  Hill, 
which  he  had  taken  when  he  entered  the  postal  service! 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  did  not  the  Commission  reply  that  those  records 
had  been  kept  in  the  post-office  at  Washington! 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  that  Mr.  Hill  had  access  to  the  room  where  they 
were  kept! 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir;  he  and  his  friend. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  and  his  friend.  And  the  desire  of  the  post-office 
Department,  as  I  now  recollect  it,  was  to  show  that  Mr.  Hill  had  made 
a  false  statement  in  his  application! 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter,  And,  therefore2  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  United 
States  who  could  be  interested  in  extracting  that  paper  from  the  post- 
office! 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  it  was  not  extracted  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, but  from  the  local  post-office  at  Washington! 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir.  In  every  statement,  in  every  sworn  document 
that  Mr.  Hill  made  in  his  entry  of  the  service,  whether  in  the  Signal 
Corps,  or  the  Army,  or  the  police  department  here,  he  perjured  himself 
both  as  to  his  place  of  birth  and  his  age,  and  here  is  his  record  that  I 
will  read  to  Mr.  Procter,  and  that  will  answer  his  question: 

"About  February,  1890,  Hill  made  application  for  a  civil-service 
examination  for  a  position  in  the  city  post-office,  upon  which  applica- 
tion and  examination  he  was.  afterwards  appointed  to  a  place  in  said 
office  on  August  20, 1890.  All  applications  for  entrance  to  the  civil 
service  are  numbered  consecutively,  and  the  numbers  on  either  side  of 
the  Hill  papers  are  found  in  their  proper  place,  but  the  Hill  papers  are 
missing." 

It  was  in  the  city  post-office  at  Washington.  I  remember  that  very 
distinctly. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  on  this  point,  do  you  know  the  reason 
why  he  was  discharged! 
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Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Machen.  Mr.  Hill  was  discharged  for  conspiracy.  About  that 
time  complaints  were  coming  to  the  Department  about  Hill's  conduct 
in  the  investigation  of  overtime  claims  at  various  offices. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy! 

Mr.  Maohen.  That  is  the  point  I  am  coming  to.  He  abstracted  docu- 
mentesecretly  from  the  Post-Office  Department,  pried  open  drawers,  and 
ODe  thing  or  other,  and  examined  wastebaskets,  and  was  doing  other 
tricks  of  that  kind,  which  is  not  uncommon  with  men  of  his  make,  and 
when  called  to  account  (I  was  in  Chicago  at  the  time)  he  went  to  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  and  charged  me  with  disloyalty  to 
the  First  Assistant.  When  he  was  confronted  by  me  before  the  First 
Assistant,  he  threw  it  off  on  another  man,  who  was  brought  before  him, 
and  he  denied  everything.  We  caught  him  in  several  lies  before  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  finally  we  became  suspicious  of  him 
all  around,  and  had  a  regular  post-office  inspector — two  regular  post- 
office  inspectors — come  to  Washington  and  run  down  the  trio  who  had 
joined  together,  namely,  Hill,  Sullivan,  and  Beight.  Hill  alleged  to  be 
a  Democrat,  Sullivan  was  a  Democract,  and  Beight  was  a  Republican. 
After  the  Department  satisfied  itself  through  the  reports  of  these 
inspectors,  both  of  whom  were  Republicans,  of  the  underhanded  work 
of  Mr.  Hill,  Postmaster-General  Wilson  promptly  dismissed  him  from 
the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  time  he  mentions  when  he  was  being 
followed  by  spies  f 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes;  he  calls  them  spies.  In  other  words,  he  was 
telling 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  he  was  doing  f 

Mr.  Machen.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to.  Mr.  Hill  charged,  or 
there  was  a  charge  made  at  the  time,  that  I  had  assessed  the  secret 
agents  employed  in  the  service  $50  apiece.  Mr.  Hill  abstracted  from 
the  private  desk  of  one  of  the  clerks  a  letter,  which  he  denied  having, 
and  which  without  explanation  looks  compromising.  Then  he  went 
around  to  different  persons  and  made  all  sorts  of  statements  about 
General  Jones  and  myself,  which*  we  were  advised  of.  He  went  to 
some  friends  of  ours  that  he  did  not  know  were  friends  of  ours,  and 
told  some  trash  and  rot  just  similar  to  what  he  was  telling  here  two 
weeks  ago,  for  instance,  about  that  draft  and  about  sending  men  over 
to  do  political  work  and  having  been  instructed  himself  to  do  political 
work. 

Now,  that  brings  me  down  to  this  alleged  assessment.  It  was  stated 
that  I  had  assessed  the  agents.  That  is  false.  No  man  employed  by 
me  was  ever  assessed  or  solicited  to  make  a  subscription.  No  letters 
were  written  by  me  or  anyone  for  me,  and  no  telegrams  sent,  as  is  alleged 
by  Mr.  Hill,  to  the  agents  or  to  anyone  representing  the  agents. 

In  the  fall  of  1895,  or  in  August  or  September  I  think,  of  1395, 1  had 
a  number  of  men  employed  at  Chicago.  Some  of  these  men,  quite  a 
number  of  them  were  from  Ohio.  I  am  telling  you  now  what  was 
reported  to  me;  I  was  not  there;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
exact  transactions.  They  got  together  and  mutually  agreed  among 
themselves  to  donate  or  subscribe  toward  the  campaign  fund  in  Ohio — 
toward  Mr.  Campbell's  campaign.  I  understand  that  22  of  these  agents 
made  subscriptions — 22  of  the  50  odd. 

As  I  explained  in  my  statement  here  before,  in  order  to  conduct  the 
work  throughout  the  country  secretly,  agents  were  required  not  to 
communicate  with  anybody,  and  even  when  they  wrote  home  they  were 
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required  to  send  their  mail  in  stamped  envelopes  in  the  official  express 
packages,  and  these  letters  were  mailed  at  Washington  so  that  the  car- 
riers would  not  know  by  the  postmark  where  the  men  were  operating. 

Their  money,  as  I  explained,  had  to  be  paid  them  in  currency.  They 
were  working  at  different  places.  They  worked  under  different  names. 
Of  course,  to  pay  them  in  draft  or  by  registered  letter  or  money  order 
was  impossible,  because  they  could  not  be  identified.  It  was  the  ens 
torn  of  these  agents  in  paying  their  bills,  some  of  their  bills,  or  paying 
their  wives  or  mothers,  or  returning  borrowed  money,  to  give  orders 
on  Mr.  Bellmann  to  pay  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing,  and  this  money 
was  taken  out  at  Washington  and  paid  as  per  order. 

The  Chairman.  The  money  was  disbursed  by  Mr.  Bellmann  t 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir.  These  express  packages  were  opened  by 
Mr.  Bellmann,  and  Mr.  Hill  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  pack- 
ages were  opened  and  money  taken  out.  There  is  no  question  raised 
on  that  point  at  all.    He  had  to  do  that  to  honor  these  orders. 

About  this  time  Bellmann  received  orders  to  pay  for  these  fellows,  on 
account  of  this  campaign,  sending  certain  orders  amounting  some  to 
$50  apiece  and  some  $25  apiece.  Mr.  Bellmann  paid  these  orders,  as  he 
did  all  other  orders. 

Affidavits  were  made  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  they 
finally  held  that  Mr.  Bellmann  was  directly  connected  with  the  receiv- 
ing of  money  for  campaign  purposes,  and  quoted  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  the  civil-service  law  and  recommended  his  removal  from  the 
service.  The  Postmaster-General  referred  the  matter,  with  the  state- 
ment about  as  I  am  giving  it  to  you,  to  the  Attorney-General.  The 
Attorney-General  made  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Bellmann  in  pay- 
ing these  orders  was  acting  as  the  agent  for  these  agents;  that  these 
wen  made  the  campaign  subscriptions  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bellmann, 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bellmann,  and  not  to  Mr.  Bellmann.  Tbe 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  is  here,  which  I  will  submit  if  yoa 
wish  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  just  state  where  we  can  find  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Machen.  I  suppose  it  is  on  the  files  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  say  that  it  is  on  the  files.  I  do  not  care 
to  encumber  the  record  with  it. 

Mr.  Machen.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  it,  then,  to  get  down  to  the  point, 
you  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  one  way  or  another! 

Mr.  Machen.  No,  sir;  I  made  no  assessment  or  collections,  or  any- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  Information  has  reached  the  committee  that  some 
of  these  men  were  employed  under  an  assumed  name ;  that  W.  A.  Clark, 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  had  assumed  that  name. 

Mr.  Machen.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairmrn.  What  is  his  namef 

Mr.  Machen.  His  name  is  Machen.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy 
of  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  your  brother! 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  employed  under  an  assumed  namef 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  done  for  that  purpose! 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  explain  here  that  at  the  time  we 
found  the  Auditor  could  accept  vouchers  under  assumed  names  on  a 
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certificate  from  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Clark  was 
dropped  out  of  the  service  under  that  name. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  went  in  under  his  true  name? 

Mr.  Machen.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  go  in  at  all.  But  it  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  secrecy  of  investigation,  as  it  could  not  be  continued 
under  the  name  of  Machen.  In  fact,  all  the  agents  went  under  assumed 
names  in  different  places. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from 
disclosing  their  identity! 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  make  their  service  more  effective? 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  such  a  man  as  Samuel  Beight  discharged? 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  that  the  recommendation  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Beight's  salary  was  made? 

Mr.  Machen.  I  will  tell  you  why  Mr.  Beight  was  reduced.  Mr.  Beight 
was  receiving  $1,600  a  year  in  my  office.  He  did  work,  puttered  along 
on  work,  rather,  that  is  now  performed  by  another  clerk  in  my  office  in 
thirty  minutes  every  day.  I  opposed  Mr.  Beight's  reduction.  I  held 
it  up  for  two  years  at  $1,600  on  the  ground  that  it  only  makes  a  clerk 
worse  to  reduce  him.  I  would  rather  dismiss  a  man  outright  than  reduce 
him.  That  was  the  only  reduction  in  ray  office,  and  at  the  time  Mr. 
Beight  was  reduced  two  other  Republicans,  or  daughters  of  Repub- 
licans, were  raised;  and  one  of  these  ladies  is  now  doing  the  work  in 
thirty  minutes  that  it  took  Mr.  Beight  seven  hours  every  day  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  committee  by  one  or 
two  parties  (they  will  probably  be  before  the  committee  later  on,  but  I 
thought  I  would  give  you  the  advantage  of  it  now  so  that  you  may 
answer  it)  that  at  the  time  parties  were  appointed  they  were  required 
to  go  before  Mr.  Frank  R.  Raymond,  general  agent  of  the  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  take  out  a  policy  with  him. 

Mr.  Machen.  That  is  absolutely  false. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  was  not  a  condition  precedent? 

Mr.  Machen.  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Frank  Raymond  is  an  insurance  agent 
here.  A  good  many  of  the  boys,  especially  the  Ohio  boys,  when  in 
Washington,  make  Raymond's  office  a  sort  of  headquarters,  out  there 
was  no  such  condition  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  thatf 

Mr.  Machen.  Nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  have  a  commission  or  a  nontransferable 
railroad  pass  signed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  power  conferred  upon  whoever  is  the 
possessor  of  one  of  these.    Can  he  transfer  it! 

Mr.  Machen.  No,  sir;  he  can  not  transfer  it.  I  never  transferred 
mine  either.  If  that  is  charged,  I  will  say,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Beight, 
who  was  a  clerk,  sat  next  to  the  desk  of  Mr.  Bellman  n,  and  he  saw 
these  envelopes  opened  and  the  money  taken  out,  and  he  has  built  up 
»  great  bugaboo  on  that  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Beight  did? 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes.  It  was  all  done  in  the  office,  open  and  above 
board.    There  was  nothing  to  conceal  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  on  that  point.  I  wanted 
to  get  it  out,  because  it  has  been  put  iu  here  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  it 
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Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state  f  I  believe 
you  explained  about  the  draft  and  about  the  contributions  and  pretty 
much  everything  that  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  Machen.  I  do  not  know  everything  that  Hill  said.  I  do  not 
know  anything,  except  what  appeared  in  the  papers.  He  is  capable  of 
saying  anything.  I  spent  four  hours  a  year  and  three  months  ago  in 
answering  all  those  things  to  the  Post-Office  Committee  of  the  House, 
and  so  did  General  Jones.  Mr.  Hill's  record  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  All  I  want  to  say  is  this,  gentlemen :  As  far  as  the  free-deliv- 
ery service  is  concerned,  the  civil-service  law  has  been  strictly  and 
rigidly  enforced,  not  only  in  the  appointment  of  letter  carriers,  but  in 
the  removals  from  the  service,  as  I  have  read  here,  showing  the  per- 
centage. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  law  or  anything  that  would  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission! 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes;  I  have.  I  want  to  suggest  some  kind  of  a  rule 
or  form  that  will  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  service  of  just  such  men 
as  Hill.  Any  man  today  who  has  been  in  the  penitentiary, and  who 
will  perjure  himself,  can  take  a  civil-service  examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  But,  Mr.  Machen,  do  not  three  other  persons  have  to 
perjure  themselves  ! 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes;  Hill  got  three  to  perjure  themselves. 

Mr.  Rice.  They  do  not  have  to  perjure  themselves. 

Mr.  Machen.  They  certify. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  certify  that  they  believe  his  answers  are  true. 

Mr.  Machen.  What  I  mean  is  this:  I  believe  some  steps  ought  to 
be  taken — I  do  not  know  what  to  suggest,  but  some  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  service  of  just  such  men. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  know  that  not  long  ago  one  of  the  Cabinet 
officers  came  very  near  appointing  upon  recommendation  an  ex-convict 
to  one  of  the  highest  positions  f 

Mr.  Machen.  I  suppose  that  is  true;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
reputable  man  would  recommend  a  man  like  Hill,  for  instance,  for 
appointment  if  he  knew  his  record. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  Senator  who  regarded 
his  character  at  all  would  be  likely  to  disclose  any  fact  of  that  kiud ! 

Mr.  Machen.  Certainly;  a  Senator,  or  any  man,  should  look  into  a 
man's  record  before  he  recommended  him. 

Mr.  Bice.  Is  he  not  as  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  as  the  Civil  Service 
Commission!  Does  not  the  Civil  Service  Commission  use  pi ecautions 
even  in  excess  of  those  used  by  the  ordinary  employer  of  labor! 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  see  how  this  particular  case  could  be  met 
or  remedied.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man  deliberately  takes  an  oath 
and  qualifies  himself  for  the  examination  and  places  himself  within  the 
rule  there  is  no  way  to  get  around  it. 

Mr.  Machen.  We  have  cases  coming  up  almost  every  day — I  have 
had  within  the  last  week — of  men  removed  irom  the  service;  one  for 
sending  obscene  matter  through  the  mails.  He  was  removed  by  the 
report  of  the  inspector,  and  he  got  through,  took  an  examination,  was 
on  the  eligible  list,  and  ready  for  appointment  at  the  next  certification. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  he  not  removed  irom  the  eligible  list  as  soon  as 
the  Commission  found  out  that  fact! 

Mr.  Machen.  We  have  recommended  it  and  I  suppose  it  has  been 
done. 
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The  Chairman.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  prevent  a  man  from 
telling  a  lie  as  to  attempt  to  prevent  such  cases. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  there  is  less  chance  for  an  ex-convict  to  get  into 
the  service  in  this  way  than  in  any  other,  because  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in  recommending  a  man  does  not  take  an  oath  or  answer  a 
categorical  question. 

Mr.  Machen.  My  observation  of  the  application  of  the  law  to  the 
free  delivery  office  is  this:  In  the  larger  offices  it  is  all  right;  there  is 
no  trouble  at  all.  In  the  smaller  offices,  that  were  classified  July  1, 
1893,  and  which,  of  course,  were  filled  with  a  large  percentage  of  one 
party,  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  hold  things  down.  We  have 
done  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  percentage  of  removals,  but  the  very  men 
who  are  protected  by  the  law  have  no  respect  for  it.  The  men  who 
came  in  without  examination,  but  are  protected  by  the  law,  have  no 
respect  for  it.  They  want  promotions  because  they  are  Democrats,  or 
they  want  promotions  because  they  are  Republicans.  They  connive 
together  to  get  somebody  reduced  so  as  to  get  his  place,  because  he  is 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  as  the  case  may  be.  As  soon  as  the 
service  is  evolved  out  of  that  condition,  In  the  years  to  come,  in  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  then  you  will  have  a  perfect  civil  service  in  these  classified 
offices. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  larger  offices  were  classified  prior  to  the  smaller 
offices. 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes;  I  say  it  is  all  right  in  those  offices. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  system  is  all  right  where  it  has  worked  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  f 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir :  and  after  it  has  worked  in  all  these  offices  for 
a  number  of  years  it  will  be  all  right.  There  was  a  disposition  and 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  men  who  were  covered  into  the 
civil  service  without  examination,  or,  in  other  words, who  were  appointed 
on  account  of  their  political  qualifications,  to  be  insubordinate.  At  the 
time  these  offices  were  put  into  the  civil  service  they  imagined  that  they 
were  no  longer  responsible  to  the  postmaster,  that  they  were  responsi- 
ble to  the  Department  at  Washington  or  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. It  has  taken  just  about  two  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work  to 
drive  that  idea  out  of  the  minds  of  some  people  and  some  letter  carriers, 
but  I  think  we  have  got  the  discipline  of  the  service  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  efficiency  that  it  has  ever  reached,  and  the  class  of  men  we 
are  getting  in  now  are  good  men;  we  hear  little  complaint  about  them, 
and  if  we  could  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  service  of  some  fellows 
that  have  bad  records,  it  would  be  all  right. 


superintendents  of  construction. 
TESTIMONY  OF  JOHH  H.  HOWLETT. 
JOHN  H.  HOWLETT,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Howlett.  1411  N  street. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Howxktt.  Contractor  and  builder. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  to  make  such  a  statement  as  you  wish  to 
submit. 

Mr.  Howl.ett.  Some  time  ago — last  summer — I  noticed  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper  of  an  examination  that  was  to  be  held  by  the  Civil 
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Service  Commission  for  the  place  of  superintendent  of  construction  of 
public  buildings.  I  thought  I  should  like  to  take  the  examination,  as 
I  was  not  doing  anything  at  the  time.  Business  was  dull  with  me.  I 
went  in  and  took  it. 

I  wish  to  say  that  it  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  I  did  not  feel  very 
well  that  day.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  singular  examination  to  make 
for  superintendent  of  construction.  Some  of  the  questions  were  not  in 
line 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  questions. 

Mr.  Howlett.  Some  of  them  were  on  matters  of  construction,  some 
on  letter  writing,  some  on  one  thing  and  another.  Most  of  them,  to  my 
mind,  were  not  questions  calculated  to  bring  out  the  desired  main 
object,  which  was  to  ascertain  what  a  man  knew  about  construction. 

They  did  not  advertise  that  they  wanted  a  letter  writer,  but  that  they 
wanted  a  superintendent  of  construction.  As  I  remember,  the  first 
question  asked  was:  "Have  you  any  rule  in  your  pocket,  or  memoran- 
dum book,  or  have  you  any  papers  or  anything  else;  if  so,  you  will 
please  to  hand  them  up— give  them  up."  I  handed  up  all  I  had.  I 
went  to  work.  It  was  not  long  before  a  large  plan  was  produced 
before  me  on  which  we  were  to  make  calculations  as  to  the  quantity  of 
excavation,  the  quantity  of  brickwork,  and  the  quantity  of  concrete  in 
the  foundation.  The  plan  was  very  crooked;  it  had  projections  in  and 
out  and  all  about.  Some  were  figured  and  some  were  not.  I  thought 
it  was  a  design  to  mix  a  fellow  up,  to  mystify  him,  to  throw  him  over- 
board, and  lose  him  if  possible.  But  I  went  to  work  in  the  heat  and 
one  thing  and  another,  and  figured  up  the  plan  around,  and  multiplied 
and  subtracted  and  did  everything  I  could  to  find  the  distances  around 
the  projections;  and  I  figured  up  my  results.  How  near  it  came  to  the 
mark  I  do  not  know. 

Ordinarily,  in  figuring  up  a  plan  where,  in  an  architect's  office,  the 
figures  are  wanting,  we  take  out  our  rule  and  measure  it.  But  the  rule 
was  taken  away  from  me.  I  had  no  power  to  do  it.  Yet  I  was  sap- 
posed  to  figure  up  these  dimensions. 

Mr.  Procter.  Were  not  the  dimensions  given  on  the  plan  f 

Mr.  Howlett.  No,  sir;  they  were  left  out  purposely,  to  mystify  a 
person.  You  would  go  along  and  find  20  feet,  10  feet,  and  then  a  big 
place  and  no  figuring.  Then  you  would  go  along  10  feet,  20  feet,  7  feet, 
and  a  lot  more  left  out.  No  man  on  earth  could  figure  up  a  plan  fixed  as 
that  was. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  request  them  to  let  you  have  your  rule  so 
as  to  measure  it  f 

Mr.  Howlett.  Bequest  themf  The  understanding  was  that  you* 
must  not  have  a  rule  to  start  with. 

Tbe  Chairman.  They  disarmed  you  to  begin  with! 

Mr.  Howlett.  They  disarmed  you  at  once. 

You  know  we  have  a  certain  way  of  doing  this  thing.  We  have  a 
regular  way  to  do  things  when  we  go  to  work  in  an  architect's  office, 
and  it  was  a  new  thing  to  me.  It  simply  knocked  me  beam-endwards, 
and  I  tried  to  do  my  best,  and  I  figured  it  up;  but  I  do  not  know  what 
the  result  was. 

But  I  remember  one  of  the  questions  asked  me  as  a  practical  man— 
and  I  thought  it  was  peculiar — was  how  many  tools  would  you  work  on 
a  stone  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  quarry  until  it  is  put  in  place.  Tbe 
question  did  not  say  whether  it  was  a  piece  of  granite,  or  soft  stone,  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  A  practical  man  would  want  to  know  whether 
it  was  a  piece  of  granite,  whether  it  was  soft  stone,  or  this  or  that 
There  was  no  such  information.    We  had  to  form  our  own  inference. 
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I  tried  to  tell  them  as  many  tools  as  I  could  think  of.  Some  fellows 
would  get  on  with  two  or  three  tools,  some  with  twenty,  according  to 
the  kind  of  man  and  the  piece  of  stone  it  was.  I  have  seen  fellows 
take  a  hammer  and  produce  as  good  a  face  on  a  stone  almost  as  you 
could  with  a  brush  hammer. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  bring  the  whole  examination 
papers  before  you  next  Saturday,  because  1  have  looked  over  them 
very  carefully.  The  examination  was  prepared,  not  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  but  in  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office,  by  experts 
detailed  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Howlett,  proceed. 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  expected  to  be  examined  in  matters  which  to  my 
mind  are  more  important  than  the  fact  of  knowing  how  many  tools  went 
on  a  piece  of  stone.  In  the  first  place,  your  eyesight  wants  to  be  exam- 
ined, whether  you  are  colorblind,  whether  you  can  tell  a  level  line  or  a 
plnmh  line  or  a  square  or  any  angle  by  your  eye.  Theie  was  no  such 
test  as  that  produced.  I  want  to  say  this  to  show  how  nonsensical 
were  the  questions  which  were  asked  me. 

Another  thing  is  a  man's  ear.  It  wants  to  be  known  what  kind  of  an 
ear  he  has.  Frequently  you  want  to  kuow  by  the  ring  of  stone  whether 
it  is  sound,  or  to  know  by  the  ring  of  a  brick  whether  it  is  sound.  You 
also  want  to  know  the  color  of  the  brick.  It  requires  the  nicest  faculty 
of  a  man's  eye  sometimes  to  tell  the  exact  shade  of  a  brick  required  in 
a  front;  or,  as  to  the  ear,  the  exact  ring  of  a  brick  to  tell  whether  it  is 
a  sound  brick  or  not. 

I  have  seen  a  totally  deaf  man,  who  could  not  hear  a  word  to  save 
his  life,  tap  a  brick  with  a  hammer,  and  he  could  tell  whether  or  not  it 
was  sound.  I  never  could  tell  how  he  did  it,  but  he  did.  Those  things 
we  can  not  explain.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  will  fail  to  bring 
that  out  every  time.  They  do  not  know  about  it.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  get  out  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  What  experience  have  you  had  as  an  architect! 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  am  not  an  architect;  I  am  a  builder.  I  can  draw 
plans,  however. 

The  Chairman.'  As  a  builder,  how  long  have  you  been  engaged  in 
business  f 

Mr.  Howlett.  Over  forty  years. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  experience;  whether  you  have  been 
engaged  extensively  as  a  builder. 

Mr.  Howlett.  1  have  built  a  number  of  buildings  in  Washington. 
I  have  built  probably  ten  or  twenty  schoolhouses,  a  number  of  engine 
houses,  churches,  private  buildings.  I  built  the  Sun  Building  on  F 
street.  I  built  the  Moses  Building  in  eighty  days.  I  have  had  lots  of 
experience.  I  can  build  you  a  hand  rail  around  a  stovepipe  or  give  you 
the  cut  of  any  roof  you  desire,  or  the  bevels  of  it,  which  requires  the 
greater  nicety  than  writing  a  letter.  I  did  not  pass  theexamination 
because,  probably,  I  did  not  dot  my  "  Ps  n  or  cross  my  "  Vs." 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  remember  what  weight  was  given  to  letter- 
writing!    Was  it  not  weighted  only  one  out  of  the  total  examination  f 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  do  not  remember  anything 
about  it  I  have  the  paper  in  my  pocket  which  I  received,  and  I  found 
about  twenty  mistakes  in  the  paper  I  received  from  the  Civil-Service 
Commission. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  were  notified! 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  know  they  do  not  'cross  their  t's  and  dot  their  i's. 

Mr.  Procter.  Every  man  is  notified  on  blanks,  and  he  can  appeal 
from  the  marks. 
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Mr.  Howlett.  I  did  not  wish  to  take  an  appeal.  I  thought  that  was 
the  end  of  it.  The  foolishness  of  the  questions  was  enough  for  me.  I 
did  not  want  to  go  over  it  again. 

Mr.  Procter.  Let  me  see  the  paper  which  you  say  you  have  in  your 
pocket. 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  found  mistakes  in  the  papers 

Mr.  Procter.  I  mean  your  rating. . 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  was  simply  disgusted  with  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  paper  do  you  say  there  were  mistakes! 
Were  the  mistakes  in  the  rating? 

Mr.  Howlett.  No,  sir;  mistakes  in  writing  the  paper. 

Mr.  Wales.  Clerical  mistakes. 

Mr.  Bice.  In  the  correspondence. 

Mr.  Howlett.  The  fellow  who  wrote  that  was  not  any  more  of  a 
scholar  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Procter  (after  examining  paper).  Letter  writing  is  counted  1, 
practical  arithmetic  and  calculations  3,  practical  questions,  material 
and  construction,  counted  6  points. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  grade!    What  did  he  get! 

Mr.  Procter.  58.98. 

Mr.  Howlett.  If  I  had  got  65 1  would  have  passed  under  the  soldier 
rule. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  practical  questions  how  did  he  passf 

Mr.  Procter.  Fifty-six.  That  was  given  6  points.  It  would  not 
have  mattered  what  he  got  on  letter  writing — he  might  have  got  zero— 
if  he  had  passed  on  practical  questions,  or  material  and  construction. 
Then  the  6,  giving  a  weight  of  6  out  of  10,  would  have  passed  him  very 
well. 

I  will  say  here,  as  to  letter  writing,  that  letters  are  always  required, 
because  the  superintendents  of  construction  are  expected  to  write  con- 
tinuously to  the  Department,  and  the  Department  requests  always 
that  they  be  required  to  write  a  letter  as  a  part  of  the  examination. 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  that  I  can 
write  any  letter  that  any  other  man  in  this  room  can,  and  I  will  make 
as  few  mistakes  in  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  stood  very  well  on  letter  writing — 75. 

Mr.  Howlett.  According  to  this  paper  I  passed  lower  on  letter 
writing  than  any  other  question.    It  is  ouly  1. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  passed  higher. 

Mr.  Howlett.  Do  you  count  by  the  larger  or  smaller  number! 

Mr.  Procter.  This  gentleman  passed  75  in  his  letter  writing,  and 
it  was  weighted  only  1  point.  He  passed  58  in  practical  arithmetic 
and  calculation,  and  he  passed  56  in  practical  questions,  material  and 
construction.  So  that  he  passed  higher  on  letter  writing  than  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Howlett.  About  which  I  know  less  than  anything  else.  I 
have  been  in  buildings  all  my  life.  That  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  whole 
business.  I  can  give  you  the  bevel  of  any  roof  from  geometrical  work. 
I  can  give  you  any  stairway  you  want,  and  yet  I  can  not  pass  on  roy 
own  business.  That  shows  the  whole  thing  up.  It  is  conclusive 
enough.  I  thought  I  was  short  on  letter  writing.  I  want  to  say  that 
you  will  never  get  a  superintendent  of  construction  by  the  kind  ot 
questions  asked. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have.  The  Supervising  Archi- 
tect's Office  say  they  have  the  best  lot  of  superintendents  of  construc- 
tion they  have  ever  known  to  be  connected  with  the  office,  who  passed 
the  same  examination.    They  are  very  fine  men  all  over  the  country. 
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Mr.  Howlett.  The  United  States  Capitol  was  built  without  any 
such  proceedings.  It  will  stand  there  probably  as  long  as  some  of  your 
buildings  that  were  put  up  by  college  men  which  have  gone  up  recently. 
The  Monument  was  not  built  by  men  taken  from  the  civil,  service  either. 

The  Chairman.  Your  objection  then,  Captain,  is  that'  the  questions 
should  be  more  practical,  so  as  to  test  a  man's  capacity. 

Mr.  Howlett.  Yes,,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ask  you  among  other  things  as  to  what 
experience  you  had  had  in  this  business! 

Mr.  Howlett.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  in  the  examination.  I  was  asked 
to  pat  it  down  in  my  application.    There  was  no  question  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  a  personal  question. 

Mr.  Howlett.  There  was  no  question  of  that  kind  asked.  I  have 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Mullet,  after  I  got  through  the  Sun  Building,  giving 
account  of  how  splendidly  the  work  was  done,  stating  that  there  was 
no  fault,  no  defect  anywhere.  I  had  my  appointment  at  $6  a  day, 
which  I  received  all  the  time  I  was  there,  and  when  I  got  through  he 
complimented  me  on  the  splendid  way  I  had  built  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  building  is  that? 

Mr.  Howlett.  The  Sun  Building,  on  F  street.  I  built  it  from  top 
to  bottom. 

Mr.  Procter.  Under  the  old  method  in  which  superintendents  of 
construction  were  appointed^  I  know  instances  where  simple  barkeepers 
who  had  had  no  experience  in  construction 

Mr.  Howxett.  I  never  was  a  barkeeper,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  misunderstood  me.  I  say  that  under  the  old 
method  of  appointing  superintendents  of  construction  all  over  the 
country,  barkeepers  and  politicians  and  men  without  any  experience, 
such  as  you  have  had,  were  appointed  as  superintendents  of  construc- 
tion, and  it  was  to  get  practical  men  who  had  a  knowledge  of  con- 
struction that  the  examination  was  instituted. 

Mr.  Howlett.  You  will  never  get  them  in  the  way  you  are  driving 
at  it  From  my  experience,  you  will  never  get  them.  You  are  on  the 
wrong  track  entirely.  If  you  would  put  a  board  up  there  and  ask  a 
man  to  erect  a  perpendicular  from  nothing,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
you  would  probably  find  out  what  he  knows  about  problems  and 
geometTy. 

Mr.  Procter.  Were  not  questions  asked  you  as  to  your  eyesight 
and  your  hearing  f 

Mr.  Howlett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Did  you  not  answer  personal  questions  to  that  effect, 
and  certify  to  the  fact! 

Mr.  Howlett.  In  the  examination  I  stated  that  my  eyesight  was 
not  so  good  as  it  formerly  was. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  were  questions  in  the  personal  questions  to 
bring  out  that  fact  f 

Mr.  Howlett.  Not  that  I  am  speaking  about. 

Mr.  Procter.  Excuse  me.    You  are  required  to  certify  to  that. 

Mr.  Howlett.  Not  as  to  the  color  of  a  brick. 

Mr.  Procter.  Oh,  no;  but  about  your  eyesight  and  hearing. 

Mr.  Howlett.  There  was  no  question  asked  me  about  the  rift  of  a 

stone— how  it  should  set  in  a  building — the  first  thing  a  man  wants  to 

know. 
The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  the  questions! 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  get  your  opinion  on  that  point.    We  want 

information  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Howlett.  I  think  they  should  all  be  practical  questions.  Very 
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few  practical  questions  were  asked  me.  There  were  some.  I  remem- 
ber one  was,  Can  yon  tell  bow  mortar  ought  to  be  mixed  on  a  board? 
I  told  tbem  my  way  of  telling — the  way  I  have  seen  20, 30,  or  50  brick- 
layers tell.  That  is  to  cut  it  with  a  trowel,  and  if  it  looks  smooth  when 
you  cut  it,  with  a  glossy  appearance,  it  would  be  an  indication  that  the 
cement  is  mixed  right.  I  have  frequently  gone  down  the  board  and 
ascertained  it  myself.  If  it  looks  glossy  we  know  it  is  mixed  right  If 
it  looks  rough  and  has  a  rough  appearance  we  know  it  requires  more 
cement. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  was  a  practical  question! 

Mr.  Howlett.  That  was  a  practical  question.  I  answered  that 
question,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  my  answer  suited  the  knowledge 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  asked  it.  It  might  have  been  widely  different 
from  what  he  thought.  These  are  things  only  known  to  us.  The  Com- 
mission can  not  propound  practical  questions  to  catch  us. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  questions  were  not  prepared  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  but  by  experienced  builders  in  the  service  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect. 

Mr.  Howlett.  Some  of  them  never  built  a  building — the  one  sitting 
there  in  the  office.  They  can  not  tell  whether  a  pile  of  mortar  is  mixed 
right  or  not,  like  a  practical  man  who  is  working  all  around  it  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Procter.  We  did  succeed  in  the  examination  in  getting  quite 
a  number  of  experienced  men — men  who  have  built  some  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  am  glad  you  got  them. 

Mr.  Procter.  We  got  some. 

Mr.  Howlett.  You  did  not  fish  me,  somehow.  I  tried  to  answer 
your  questions,  but  they  did  not  appertain  to  building. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  man  who  passed  first  on  the  examination  was  a 
man  who  bad  been  superintendent  of  construction  under  Shepley, 
Coolidge  &  Root,  one  of  the  largest  architectural  firms  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  certified  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
superintendents  of  construction  they  had  ever  had  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Howlett.  You  bad  four  or  five  architects  sitting  around  there 
who  have  erected  buildings  in  the  city,  and  most  of  them  failed  to 
pass,  I  found  out. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  saw  two  or  three  of  them.  They  told  me  they  had 
not  beard  anything  of  it,  and  guessed  that  it  did  not  amount  to  any- 
thing.   They  said  the  questions  were  so  foolish. 

I  remember  one  question  asked  me  was :  "  Draw  a  queen-post  roof  and 
a  king-post  roof  truss  aud  tell  us  where  the  tension  is  and  where  the 
compression  is."  Those  are  questions  that  are  known  by  any  good 
builder,  but  they  are  really  questions  that  should  be  propounded  not  to 
a  superintendent  of  construction,  but  to  an  engineer.  They  are  more 
questions  for  an  engineer  than  for  a  superintendent  of  construction. 
But  the  question  was  asked  us,  and  we  answered  it.  I  have  no  doubt  I 
answered  correctly ;  I  know  I  did.  I  know  where  the  tension  of  beam  is 
and  1  know  where  the  compression  of  the  rafter  is  and  I  know  where 
the  braces  counteract,  all  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  1  answered  cor- 
rectly from  my  standpoint,  but  whether  it  suited  the  gentlemen  who 
were  over  me  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Bice.  Have  you  ever  known  any  people  who  in  the  past  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  as  superintendents  of  con- 
struction ? 

Mr.  Howlett.  Oh,  yes;  lots  of  them. 
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Mr.  Rice.  Were  they  thoroughly  competent  men  f 

Mr.  Howlett.  Yes,  indeed.    I  know  men  who  were  up  here  at  the 
Capitol.     I  was  well  acquainted  with  them. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  say  you  were  superintendent  of  construction 
under  Mr.  Mullettf 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  was,  on  the  Sun  Building.  I  first  contracted  to 
build  the  Moses  Building  under  him.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  me 
that  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  superintend  the  Sun  Building  at  $6  a 
day.  I  told  him  I  would  think  it  over,  and  I  finally  took  it,  and  when 
I  got  through  he  gave  me  a  letter  of  commendation.  I  thought  it  was 
a  good  thing.  I  have  it  now  in  my  pocket.  I  gave  all  of  the  molds 
and  all  the  models  and  all  the  patterns  for  that  building  myself.  I 
used  to  go  up  on  Oapitol  Hill  everyday  and  superintend  the  cutting  of 
the  keystone,  a  stone  that  weighed  13  tons. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  questiou.  Do  you  think  this 
branch  of  the  Government  service  should  be  under  the  civil-service  law, 
or  do  you  think  the  Government  would  get  as  good  men  or  better  men 
by  a  different  method  of  examination  f 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  do,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  under  civil- 
service  law  in  the  least.    I  think  it  is  a  humbug. 

The  Chairman.  Your  reason  for  thinkiug  so  is  because  good  men 
like  yourself,  who  can  not  answer  those  technical  questions,  are  excluded 
from  employment  f 

Mr.  Howlett.  That  is  my  opinion,  religiously  expressed. 

Mr.  Procter.  Have  you  ever  in  the  past  been  a  superintendent  of 
construction  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government!  * 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  have  never  received  a  cent  of  United  States  money 
in  ray  life  except  when  I  was  in  the  United  States  service. 

Mr.  Procter.  So  that  when  you  had  an  opportunity  to  be  appointed 
under  the  old  political  system  you  did  not  receive  an  appointment? 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  was  too  young. 

Mr.  Procter.  Oh,  no;  you  have  been  here  a  long  time;  these  places 
were  only  put  in  the  classified  service  within  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  Howlett.  I  have  always  had  my  own  business.  I  started  in  to 
be  my  own  boss  from  1863  up. 

The  Chairman.  In  speaking  of  the  Government  service  you  meant 
that  you  were  a  soldier? 

Mr.  Howlett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  employed  in  any  Department! 

Mr.  Howlett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  made  application  to  be  employed  under 
the  Government  f 

Mr.  Howlett.  No,  sir;  I  always  had  plenty  to  do  for  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Plenty  of  work! 

Mr.  Howlett.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  rather  be  free,  but  now,  as  I  am 
getting  old,  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  a  chance  with  other  men  if  I 
could  get  into  such  a  place.  I  was  advised  by  my  friends  to  take  the 
examination.  I  should  not  have  come  here  before  your  committee, 
except  that  I  was  advised  by  my  friends,  after  I  showed  them  this 
paper,  to  go  before  Senator  Pritchard  and  let  him  know  somethiug 
about  the  workings  of  the  system. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here  and  to  hear  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Howlett.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

At  2  o'clock  aud  10  minutes  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  May  29, 1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Saturday,  May  29, 1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman)  and  Chilton;  also  Hon. 
John  E.  Procter  and  Hon.  William  G.  Bice,  members  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  Mr.  G.  11.  Wales,  of  the  Commission. 


GOVEENMENT  PKENTEtfG  OFFICE. 


The  Chairman.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Public  Printer, 
inclosing,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  committee  for  information 
as  to  the  representation  of  the  different  States  in  the  Public  Printing 
Office,  a  statement  showing  the  politics  of  the  people  employed  there, 
which  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  letter  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Public  Printer, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  29,  isv~. 
Hou.  J.  C.  Pritchard, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  ft 
Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  26th  instant,  j 
inclose  herewith  a  tabulated  statement,  showing  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  working  force  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  it  stood 
April  1, 1897.  This  statement,  while  subject  to  some  inaccuracies,  is 
believed  to  be  approximately  correct- 
It  is  impossible  in  the  short  time  at  my  command  to  give  the  classi- 
fication by  States,  as  requested. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  W.  Palmer, 

Public  Printer, 

Statement  *h  owing   the  political  complexion  of  the  working  force  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  April  1,  1897. 


Where  employed  in  office. 


First  division : 

Day  force 

Night  force 

Second  division 

Third  division 

Fourth  division 

Fifth  division 

Sixth  division  (Congressional  Record) 

Treasury  branch 

Specification  division 

Job  room 

Stereotype  foundry 

Proofroom: 

Day  force 

Night  force 

Stereotype  foundry  (night  force) 

War  Department  branch 

Agricultural  Department  branch 

State  Department  branch 


Democrats.  Republicans. 


96 

14 

103 

8 

60 

5 

59 

10 

54 

9 

56 

12 

125 

20 

65 

5 

158 

46 

90 

VI 

51 

■       10 

44 

4 

28 

6 

9 

2 

19 

1 

11 

2 

18 

3 
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statement  Showing  the  political  complexion  of  the  working  force  of  the   Government 
Printing  Office  April  1, 1897— Continued. 


Where  employed  in  office. 


Interior  Department  branch 

!Navy  Department  branch 

Press  division 

Bindery 

Bindery  branch 

Foldingroom 

Superintendent  public  documents 

Clerks,  office  chief  clerk 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


i 
Democrats.  Republicans. 


21 
18 

169 

-449 
85 

395 
28 
27 

228 


2,466 


In  the  above  statement  127  temporary  employees  are  included. 


2 
3 

45 

112 

20 

100 

2 

4 

55 


512 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  D.  RICHA&DSOH. 

Hon.  JAMES  D.  RICHARDSON,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows : 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bichardson,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  state- 
ment you  may  wish  to  make. 

Representative  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  Saturday  Mr. 
Harold  Benedict,  late  a  foreman  of  the  proofroom  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  made  a  statement  before  your  committee  in  which  he 
used  my  name  and  I  think  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Benedict  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Senator  Elkins,  that 
Mr.  Palmer,  when  Public  Printer  the  first  time,  "appointed  as  many  as 
75  men  in  the  Printing  Office  for  Congressman  James  D.  Richardson." 
1  find  that  statement  on  page  207  of  the  printed  testimony  before  your 
committee.  I  will  read  the  questions  and  answers,  so  that  I  will  not  do 
him  any  injustice: 

"Senator  Elkins.  It  is  curious  that  he  [Mr.  Palmer]  wanted  to  stay 
there  under  a  Democratic  Administration. 

"Mr.  Benedict.  He  appointed  as  many  as  75  men  in  the  Printing 
Office  for  Congressman  James  D.  Richardson. 

"Senator  Elkins.  Seventy-five  for  one  Congressman! 

"Mr,  Benedict.  I  think  he  did. 

"Senator  Elkins.  For  James  D.  Richardson  f 

"Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  the  men  were  removed  by  Public 
Printer  Benedict. 

"Senator  Elkins.  Who  is  James  D.  Richardson!  He  was  chairman 
of  what  committee? 

"  Mr.  Benedict.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"Senator  Elkins.  He  had  75  men  appointed! 

"Mr.  Benedict.  I  will  not  say  that  positively.  He  had  a  great  many. 
They  were  scattered  all  over  the  office — foremen,  proof  readers,  etc., 
even  under  Republican  Administration. 
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"Senator  Elkins.  Was  anybody  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  on 
the  Senate  side,  so  fortunate? 

"  Mr.  Benedict.  I  think  Mr.  Gorman  had  a  great  many  men  iu  office 
at  that  time. 

"Senator  Elkins.  How  is  that! 

"Mr.  Benedict.  I  think* Mr.  Gorman  was  able  to  get  a  great  many 
men  into  the  Government  Printing  Office  daring  this  critical  period  iu 
Mr.  Palmer's  administration.  , 

"  Senator  Elkins.  Senator  Gorman  got  appointments  from  a  Repub- 
lican! 

"  Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Senator  Elkins.  Senator  Gorman  got  them  from  a  Republican? 

"Mr.  Benedict.  Yes,  sir;  it  seems  so. 

"  Senator  Elkins.  How  many  did  he  get! 

"  Mr.  Benedict.  Senator  Gorman  has  always  been  credited  down 
there  with  about  two  hundred." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  wish  to  say  in  reply  to  that  is  that  it  is 
untrue.  I  have  been  on  the  Printing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ten  years,  six  years  of  that  time  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, four  years  as  the  minority*  member  of  the  committee.  We  have 
only  three  members  of  the  committee  in  the  House,  and  so  I  was  the 
only  Democrat  on  the  committee  when  in  the  minority. 

During  that  time,  under  Mr.  Benedict's  first  administration,  Mr. 
Palmer's  entire  first  administration,  and  Mr.  Benedict's  second  admin- 
istration, I  have  had  appointed  in  the -Government  Printing  Office  IS 
men,  all  from  my  district,  and  no  other  person  outside  of  my  district- 
no  man;  I  have  had  no  women  appointed  from  my  district  or  State  at 
all.  Of  this  number,  13  are  now  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
That  represents  my  entire  Congressional  career,  the  whole  number, 
every  one  I  ever  had  appointed  in  the  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Benedict  stated  that  some  of  them  had  been  discharged  by  his 
nncle,  the  Public  Printer.  One  was  so  discharged,  but  it  was  because 
he  was  a  deaf-mute  and  could  not  make  the  average.  It  was  not 
because  he  was  a  bad  man  at  all;  he  was  a  deaf-mute  and  could  not 
do  what  Mr.  Benedict  required.  Three  or  four  others  have  gone  oat, 
as  you  see,  but  they  resigned.  One  of  them  was  a  newspaper  editor 
and  went  home  to  take  charge  of  his  paper,  and  so  on. 

£  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  have  not  recom- 
mended a  large  number  of  other  persons  for  appointment  iu  the  Gov 
ernment  Printing  Office.  Members  of  my  own  party  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  and  Bepublicans  in  the  House,  members  of  my  own 
party  in  the  Senate  and  Republican  Senators,  have  appealed  to  me' 
during  my  service  on  the  committee  to  assist  them  in  getting  per- 
sons in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  supposing,  of  course,  that  a 
man  connected  with  the  committee  would  probably  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  procure  appointments.  But  I  always  required  the  Member 
or  Senator  or  friend  appealing  to  me  to  assist  him  to  furnish  the  letter 
recommending  the  person  whose  appointment  was  sought,  and  I  would 
simply  indorse  for  the  Member  or  Senator  or  other  person  applying  to 
me,  so  that  in  no  proper  sense  should  that  appointment  be  chargeable 
to  me  if  it  was  made.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  appointments  were 
made  or  not;  in  some  instances  they  were  and  in  some  they  were  not, 
but,  of  course,  they  were  not  chargeable  to  me,  and  they  were  not 
charged  to  me  by  the  Public  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have  been 
charged  to  you. 
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Representative  Richardson.  None  in  the  world,  sir,  under  any  rule 
of  proper  construction  or  administration  of  the  office.  * 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  any  more,  except  to 
state  that  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Benedict,  the  late  Public  Printer,  seeing  the 
statement  of  his  nephew  published,  as  he  says,  in  the  Star,  wrote  to  me 
May  25, 1897,  a  letter  from  Winnisook  Lodge,  Slide  Mountain,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.  This  letter  was  written  without  any  solicitation  on  my 
part  In  fact,  I  have  not  talked  to  or  communicated  with  Mr.  Benedict 
since  he  retired  from  the  Government  Printing  Office.  But  I  will  read 
the  letter,  so  as  to  corroborate  what  I  am  saying  and  to  show  how 
untruthful  the  statement  of  his  nephew  was.  I  feel  free  to  use  this 
letter,  because  there  was  no  injunction  of  secrecy  upon  it.  This  is  the 
letter,  of  date  May  25, 1897 : 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  read  in  the  Washington  Star  of  the  22d 
the  testimony  given  before  a  Senate  committee  regarding  civil  service 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office  by  my  nephew,  HaroJa  Benedict. 
1  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  he  appeared  before  the  committee.  I 
have  no  knowledge  that  you  ever  had  75  appointments  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  at  the  time  he  states.  1  think  he  is  in  error  in 
Ms  statement.  I  readily  understand  the  circumstances  requiring  you 
often  to  request  favors  at  the  office  on  the  part  of  others,  but  personally 
jour  requests  upon  me  were  very  reasonable. 

"Hoping  this  will  find  you  well,  with  high  regards,  most  truly  yours, 

"  Th.  E.  Benedict." 

Addressed  to  myself. 

As  I  said,  I  did  not  communicate  with  Mr.  Benedict,  but  he  saw  that 
statement  in  the  Star,  and  seeing  how  unjust  it  was  he  wrote  me  the 
letter  I  have  just  read. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harold  Benedict,  in  his  testimony,  if  I  remem- 
ber it  correctly,  intimated  that  Senators  and  Representatives  in  making 
recommendations  for  appointments  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
were  very  indifferent  as  to  the  class  of  men  they  recommended.  Please 
state  to  the  committee  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  you  have  always 
taken  pains  in  recommending  people  to  see  that  they  were  men  of  • 
character  and  sufficiently  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  required  of 
them. 

Representative  Richardson.  Those  who  came  from  my  own  district 
I  certainly  deemed  qualified  for  the  office,  and  I  recommended  no  other 
kind.  In  respect  to  recommendations,  or  indorsements,  as  I  considered 
them,  for  myself  I  could  not  make  that  inquiry,  of  course,  but  I  always 
had  the  assurance  of  the  Member  or  Senator  for  whom  I  indorsed  that 
the  party  was  deserving,  honorable,  and  qualified.  I  always  made  that 
inquiry,  and  of  course  presumed  that  it  was  so  or  the  Senator  or  Member 
would  not  ask  me  to  join  him  in  an  indorsement. 

I  wish  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  Mr.  Benedict  last  came  into 
the  Government  Printing  Office  as  Public  Printer  he  had  made  out  a  list 
of  employees  from  all  the  States,  at  least  from  Tennessee,  and  in  that  list, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  73  names  in  the  entire  number  from  Ten- 
nessee, but  that  included  every  appointee  from  the  State.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  were  chargeable  to  each  of  the  Senators. 
Then  the  other  Members,  my  colleagues,  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
had  a  number  charged  to  them.  So  the  70  odd  who  were  there  were 
chargeable  to  the  entire  delegation.  Indeed,  some  of  them  had  been 
there  longer  than  any  member  of  the  delegation — over  twenty  years,  I 
think.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  idea  of  70  being  there  from  Tennes- 
see got  out  in  that  way.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  There  were  about 
oiv  sbbv 16 
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that  number  in  the  Printing  Office  from  the  whole  State  of  Tennessee, 
but,  as  I  said,  only  18  men  were  ever  put  there  from  my  Congressional 
district,  and  no  others  were  appointed  that  I  was  properly  chargeable 
with. 

1  am  not  here  to  speak  for  Senator  Gorman,  but  I  have  not  any 
doubt  that  he  indorsed  a  great  many  men,  as  I  did,  at  the  request  of 
other  persons.  Any  man  would  be  called  upon  to  do  so  who  was  on 
the  Printing  Committee.  I  have  had  only  a  little  over  one  appointment 
for  each  year  that  I  have  been  upon  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  Chairman.  As  Senator  Chilton  has  just  come  in,  I  will  state  to 
him  that  we  have  been  listening  to  a  statement  from  Representative 
Richardson,  in  which  he  says  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Harold 
Benedict  is  wholly  untrue,  and  that  he  has  had  only  18  appointees  in 
all  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  properly  charged  to  him  at  least, 
and  that  there  are  13  there  now,  as  I  understood  him. 

Representative  Richardson.  Yes,  sir;  13  now.  There  were  18  in 
all.  Five  of  them  dropped  out,  1  of  them  was  discharged,  I  think, 
and  4  went  out  by  resignation. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  if  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Richardson  any 
questions,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Procter.  Very  well.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Richardson  f 

Representative  Richardson.  I  am  serving  my  seventh  term. 

Mr.  Procter.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Printing 
Committee! 

Representative  Richardson.  Ten  years — six  years  as  chairman  and 
four  years  as  the  minority  inember.of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Procter.  Then  you  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  public 
printing — I  mean,  so  as  to  know  about  the  efficiency  of  the  office — have 
you  not! 

Representative  Richardson.  Well,  in  a  general  way,  I  should  say 
yes,  sir.  Not  as  to  details  so  much,  because  the  details  of  the  office 
would  not  come  under  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  but  I  mean  that.naturally,  as  chairman  of  the 
Printing  Committee,  you  would  look  into  the  cost  of  the  public  printing 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

Representative  Richardson.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Procter.  Could  you  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Printing  Office  in  tbe  last  two  years  as  compared  with  its  former 
efficiency! 

Representative  Richardson.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Procter,  that  I 
would  be  competent  to  do  so.  I  would,  with  some  degree  of  reluctance, 
give  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  any  detail  in  the  management  of  the 
office.  I  would  say,  however,  that  in  all  the  appointments  in  and  about 
the  office  it  appears  to  me  to  be  in  much  better  condition  than  it  ever 
was  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  office  work,  I  think,  is  more  regu- 
lar, and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more  orderly  and  more  systematic.  As 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  printers  and  employees,  I  do  not  know 
that  1  could  express  an  opinion.  1  could  not  mention  any  particular 
instances  evidencing  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  I  suppose  not.  Do  you  remember  anything  about 
the  relative  appropriations  for  printing! 

Representative  Richardson.  Do  you  mean  the  entire  appropriations 
for  the  office! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  annual  expenses  for  the  office. 
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Representative  Richardson.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  would  not 
undertake  to  speak  of  them  without  having  memoranda  before  me.  I 
remember  in  a  general  way  that  the  appropriations  for  the  Printing 
Office  amount  to  something  over  $3,500,000,  and  have  been  ranging  in 
that  neighborhood,  but  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  undertake  to  speak 
accurately  without  the  data. 

Mr.  Procter.  Have  not  the  expenditures  run  up  some  years  as  high 
as  $3,000,000? 

Representative  Eichardson.  1  want  to  qualify  the  statement  I  make. 
The  whole  printing  would  amount  to  that,  but  that  would  include  the 
printing  lor  the  census  and  other  matters,  I  think,  not  directly  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Public  Printer.  I  think  that  distinction  would 
be  made.  I  think  the  expenditure  has  gone  as  high  as  something  like 
15,000,000,  including  every  part  of  the  printing. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  wish  you  would  state,  Mr.  Eichardson,  briefly, 
the  duties  of  the  Printing  Committee.  What  are  its  jurisdiction  and 
duties! 

Representative  Eichardson.  The  rules  of  the  two  Houses  require 
that  every  resolution — joint,  concurrent,  or  simple  resolution — which  pro- 
vides for  the  printing  of  any  public  document  or  Government  publica- 
tion, must  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate, as  the  case  maybe,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  committee  to  consider 
the  resolution,  and,  before  reporting  it,  first  to  obtain  from  the  Public 
Printer  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  printing  of  the  document  called 
for,  and  to  submit  a  report  upon  it  and  include"  in  the  report  the  esti- 
mate furnished  by  the  Public  Printer.  The  Public  Printer  is  required 
to  furnish  those  estimates,  and  also  each  time  to  furnish  a  statement  of 
the  entire  amount  that  he  has  estimated  during  the  Congress — not  only 
an  estimate  upon  the  particular  subject-matter  in  the  resolution,  but 
also  the  whole  amount  he  has  estimated  upon,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
seen  and  known  by  Congress  whether  he  is  exceeding  the  amount  that 
has  been  appropriated  for  public  printing  in  the  general  appropriation 
acts.    That  relates  to  the  printing  for  Congress. 

Then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  meet  in 
general  session  as  often  as  may  be,  and  to  pass  upon  the  reports  of  the 
Public  Printer;  to  fix  the  standard  of  paper  and  supplies  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office;  to  advertise  for  contractors  to  supply  the 
different  articles  that  are  required,  the  paper,  etc. ;  then  to  receive  the 
bids  for  the  annual  supplies  for  the  Printing  Office ;  to  pass  in  open  com- 
mittee upon  those  bids,  and  award  the  contracts  to  the  lowest  and  best 
bidder  for  the  Government. 

Senator  Chilton.  Those  are  substantially  all  the  duties  that  you  have 
to  perform  in  connection  with  the  Printing  Office f 

Kepresentative  Eichardson.  Those  are  about  all,  sir.  We  are 
invited  usually  to  go  through  the  office  and  observe  the  general  appear- 
ance and  morale  of  the  establishment  as  far  as'we  can,  and  we  almost 
always  go  there  in  our  capacity  a-s  a  committee  and  examine  it.  Then  we 
are  frequently  there.  My  business  has  called  me  there  very  often,  not 
with  the  full  committee,  but  simply  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
have  gone  through  the  office  in  that  way.    That  is  about  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  speaking  of  the  general  improvement  there,  I 
nnder8tand  that  you  do  not  have  reference  to  the  skill  of  the  employees, 
but  rather  to  the  general  management  under  the  executive  officers? 
Representative  Eichardson.  That  is  what  I  directed  my  answer 

more  particularly  to,  Mr.  Chairman.    As  to  the  skill  of  the  particular 
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employees,  as  I  said,  I  would  have  to  speak  about  that  in  a  more  quali- 
fied manner,  because  it  has  not  been  my  duty  to  pass  upon  or  to  exam- 
ine that  point  so  much.  I  think  there  has  been  a  general  improvement 
in  the  office  in  every  respect.  That  would  be  my  testimony  in  the 
matter.  I  think  it  is  improving  all  along.  I  think  it  is  better  than  it 
was  when  Mr.  Benedict  took  hold;  I  think  it  is  better  than  it  was  six 
years  ago;  and  I  think  it  is  improving  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  for  a  number 
of  years! 

Representative  .Richardson.  That  is  my  judgment,  sir.  It  has  been 
improving  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you  with  us,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Representative  Richardson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  else  that  you  desire  to  state  f 

Representative  Richardson.  No,  sir;  nothing  else.  I  ought  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
make  a  statement  in  regard  to  this  matter,  it  has  been  published 
in  the  prints  so  often  that  I  have  had  an  undue  influence  there  and  an 
excessive  number  of  appointments  made,  that  I  felt  now,  when  the 
statement  has  been  put  in  a  concrete  form,  I  ought  to  make  some 
answer  to  it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  at  all  to  my  discredit  if  I 
had  75  appointees  there;  but  not  having  them,  I  wanted  to  deny  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  to  have  the  fact  understood  f 

Representative  Richardson.  Yes;  and  if  I  had  them  there  I  would 
be  proud  of  them. 


ENTEKIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CAPT.  R.  H.  PRATT. 

Capt.  R.  H.  PRATT,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Captain  Pratt,  where  do  you  reside! 

Captain  Pratt.  At  Carlisle,  Pa.  • 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  at  present! 

Captain  Pratt.  I  am  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army,  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  superintendent  of  the  Indian  school  at 
Carlisle. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  that  you 
may  have  to  make  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service 
law. 

Captain  Pratt.  Since  being  here  last  Saturday  I  have  written  out 
something  of  a  statement,  realizing  better  than  I  did  before  what  was 
probably  desired.  It  is  more  to  guide  me  in  my  testimony  than  intended 
to  be  offered  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  prepared. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  attending  conventions  where  people 
of  prominence  were  gathered  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
often  listening  to  extreme  and  laudatory  statements  in  regard  to  the 
present  practice  of  civil  service  in  the  Indian  schools,  and  have  met 
with  sharp  opposition  and  some  abuse  when  attempting  to  give  facts 
showing  results  contrary  to  those  presented.  A  year  ago  I  accordingly 
made  up  a  statement  showing  the  tenure  of  all  employees  in  the  Indian- 
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school  service  having  salaries  of  $600  and  over,  intending  to  use  it  if 
opportunity  again  occurred.  I  made  up  these  schedules  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  changes  in  the  school  service  were  excessive,  and  entirely 
contradicted  the  statements  I  was  constantly  hearing  from  civil-service 
reform  advocates  that  more  continuous  and,  therefore,  experienced 
employee  force  was  being  secured. 

The*  present  regulations  in  the  civil  service  were  established  over 
certain  positions  in  the  Indian  schools  in  March,  1892,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who,  being  a  well- 
equipped  school  man,  had,  in  his  three  years'  service,  rearranged  the 
Indian  school  employee  force  with  a  view  to  permanency  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  civil-service  law.  I  began  the  statement  referred  to  with 
the  Indian  Office  Report  of  1892,  showing  who  were  in  the  service  at 
the  end  of  June  of  that  year,  and  continued  it  through,  year  by  year, 
to  the  end  of  June,  1895.  The  information  was  all  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  made  by  the  Department.  Since  summoned  by  your 
committee  I  have  added  the  year  1896,  covering  four  years  in  all,  and 
herewith  place  before  you  the  result.  This  is  quite  a  document,  but 
in  no  other  way  could  I  present  what  I  desire  to  place  before  the 
committee. 

The  Chaibman.  We  would  prefer  to  have  you  state  briefly  the  results. 
We  can  not  print  with  your  testimony  a  document  which  seems  to  be 
of  that  length. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  simply  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  sustained  by 
the  most  careful  compilation  of  the  facts. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  state  the  method  of  the  compilation  and 
the  results  obtained. 

Captain  Pbatt.  I  can  show  you  right  here  in  a  moment. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  state  briefly  to  the  committee  your  method  of 
compilation  and  the  results  you  obtain  by  such  metbod.  We  can  get 
it  better  in  that  way,  and  then  we  can  look  over  anything  documentary 
later  on. 

Captain  Pbatt.  Yes,  sir. 

I  took  the  Indian  Office  Report  for  1892  and  I  took  the  names  alpha- 
betically, A,  B,  C,  and  so  on,  and  ruled  a  form.  Here  are  the  names 
of  those  who  belonged  in  the  service  at  the  end  of  1892,  having  salaries 
of  $600  and  upward,  giving  the  position,  the  salary  received,  the 
name  of  the  person,  and  the  school  he  served  at.  The  name  is  entered 
hereon  the  side;  that  is,  extended  to  1893, 1894, 1895, 1896,  and  1897, 
showing  when  they  passed  out  of  the  service.  For  1893,  the  names  of 
those  who  were  appointed  belonging  to  the  A's  was  entered  in  the  same 
order,  and  for  1894, 1895,  and  1896,  and  the  time  they  had  served,  when 
they  passed  out,  and  so  on  through.  The  whole  statement  is  here, 
and  I  will  leave  it  with  the  committee  for  any  use  that  you  may  care  to 
make  of  it. 

•The  Chaibman.  Very  well;  leave  it  with  the  committee. 

Captain  Pbatt.  The  analysis  of  this  exhibit  shows  tbe  treatment  as 
to  tenure  of  all  superintendents,  matrons,  and  teachers  who  were  placed 
under  the  civil-service  law  protection  in  1892. 


Office. 


In  service 
in  1802. 


Superintendents 

Matrons 

Teachers 


105 

73 

319 


Remaining  i  Remaining 
in  1893.  in  1894. 


59 

27 

153 


50 

15 

129 


Remaining 
in  1896. 


Remaining 
in  1896. 


36 

11 

107 


26 
7 
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This  summary  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1892  there  were  105  superin- 
tendents; at  the  end  of  1893, 59  of  those  remained ;  at  the  end  of  1894, 
50  were  left;  at  the  end  of  1895,  36;  and  at  the  end  of  1896,  26  of  the 
105  superintendents  were  still  in  the  service.  Of  the  matrons  there 
were  73  in  1892  and  7.  remaining  in  1896,  showing  that  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  matrons  who  were  in  the  service  in  1892  still  remain  in  the 
service. 

I  desire  also  to  show  to  the  committee  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
shifting  from  school  to  school.  That  is  illustrated  by  the  career  of  the 
26  superintendents  who  remained  in  1896  of  the  105  in  the  service  in 
1892.  Thirteen  of  the  26  were  at  the  same  school  during  the  years  1892 
to  1896, 8  were  at  two  different  schools,  3  were  at  three  different  schools, 
and  2  were  at  four  different  schools. 

The  exhibit,  as  I  have  explained,  also  shows  those  who  entered  the 
service  up  to  and  including  1896,  and  how  they  hold  out. 

Of  the  55  larger  schools  in  existence  throughout  these  four  years, 
nly  10  had  the  same  superintendent  throughout  the  entire  period, 
while  17  had  two  superintendents,  11  had  three  superintendents,  15  had 
four  superintendents,  and  2  had  five  superintendents,  not  counting  the 
special  agents  or  school  supervisors  often  temporarily  in  charge  during 
the  interregnum  between  superintendents.  This  is  shown  by  Exhibit  B. 
It  is  all  on  one  sheet,  and  I  leave  it  with  you.  The  schools  are  given 
on  the  left  and  the  names  of  the  different  superintendents  from  year 
to  year  are  carried  out,  as  in  the  other  form,  for  1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 
and  1896. 

To  make  another  comparison,  which  I  think  the  committee  and  the 
Government  ought  to  know,  I  have  gone  over  the  office  reports  for  1892 
and  1896  to  show  the  changes  in  the  different  schools.  I  have  not 
taken  all  of  them,  but  35  of  the  largest  schools,  and  I  have  pasted  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  side  by  side,  the  lists  of  employees  taken  out  of  the  offi- 
cial report  of  1892  and  the  lists  of  employees  in  the  same  schools  in 
1896.  I  may  state  that  in  order  to  get  at  what  seemed  a  better  show- 
ing, and  as  it  did  not  cover  so  much  ground  as  the  other,  I  took  the 
salaries  down  to  $400,  which  would  take  in  more  employees. 

A  comparison  of  the  names  of  employees  receiving  salaries  of  $400 
and  over  at  35  of  the  largest  schools  in  1892,  with  the  names  of  those 
at  the  same  schools  in  1896,  shows  that,  except  at  Carlisle  and  Haskell, 
there  was  in  almost  every  case  a  complete  change  of  all  employees. 
The  following  table  gives  the  result: 


Name  of  school. 

Number  of 
employees 
in  1892  re- 
ceiving sala- 
ries of  $400 
and' over. 

Number  of 
employees 

of  1892  re- 
maining at 
same  school 

in  1896  re- 
ceiving sala- 
ries o?  $400 

and  over. 

Remarks. 

Carlisle  training  school,  Pa 

Haskell  institute,  Kans 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

«55 
44 

18 
13 

21 
19 

7 

7 

Same  superintendent  in  1893 

and  1896. 
Assistant  superintendent  1892 

and    superintendent     1896 

the  same. 
Same  superintendent  in  1892 

and  1896. 
Do. 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal 

a  Includes  D.  Wheelock  and  R.  Bourassa,  who  received  salaries  less  than  $400  in 
1892,  but  who  have  been  continuously  in  service  since  at  Carlisle  at  salaries  above 
$400. 
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Name  of  school. 


Number  of 
employees 
in  1892  re- 


Number  of 
employees 
of  18W  re- 
maining at 


*?_4_  _  _vil   same  school 
ril^SJS'l  in  1896  re- 
rie*-of$400!celving  sala- 
ries of  $400 
and  over. 


and  over. 


Remarks. 


Fort  Totten    training   school, 

X.  Dak. 
Standing  Rock  boarding  school, 

X.  Dak. 

Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho 

K earns  Canyon,  Ariz j 

Salem  training  school,  Oreg 1 

Chilocco  school,  Ind.  T | 

Albuquerque  school,  N.  Mex 

sboshone  boarding  school,  Wyo. I 
Osage  boarding  school,  Okla  . . . ' 

Nrminole  school,  Fla j 

Phienix  school,  Ariz ' 

Sr^er    Col.     boarding    school,  ' 

lnd.  T. 
Ptirallup  boardingschool,  Wash 
Pierre  training  school,  8.  Dak. . 
Mt-Domonee    boarding   school, 

Wis. 
Grandronde   boarding   school, 

Oreg. 

Carson  school,  Nev 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz 

Fort   Lewis    training   school, 

Colo. 

Genoa  training  school,  Nebr 

Sante  Fe  school,  N.  Mex 

Arapahoe  boarding  school,  Okla. 
Kiowa  boarding  school,  Okla. . . 
Cheyenne  boarding  school,  Okla 
Pipestone  boarding  school,  Minn 
Fort  Sill  boarding  school,  Okla. . 
Foit  Belknap  boarding  school, 

Mont. 
Colville  boarding  school,  Wash. 
*i*seton  boardingschool,  S.  Dak* 
Nevada  boarding  school,  Nev... 
Navajo  boarding  school,  Ariz. . . 


24 


26 
17 
32 
30 
40 
14 
24 
10 
10 
3 

25 
14 
20 


20 
15 
12 

30 
23 
15 
22  ; 
10| 
3 
13 
HI 


11  ' 
19  ! 
9  i 
20 


Same  superintendent  in 
and  1896. 
Do.     • 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


These  forms  I  will  simply  leave  here.  I  made  them  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  checked  in  red  ink  on  both  lists  the  names  that  appear  on  both 
lists  of  persons  who  receive  $400  salary  and  over,  and  it  verifies  my 
statement.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  do  by  it.  It  is  from  the  official  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  those  years.  I  have  marked 
that  Exhibit  C. 

I  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  matters  I  had  here  and  that  I  had  intended 
to  present  to  your  committee  are  hardly  in  the  nature  of  proper  testi- 
mony for  me  to  give,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  come  to  me  not  from 
experience  or  personal  observation,  but  from  correspondence  or  con- 
versation with  those  in  the  service  filling  the  same  position  in  the 
service  that  I  do — superintendents  of  schools,  generally — and  in  order 
to  get  that  information  there  ought  to  be  summoned  before  this  com- 
mittee, as  I  think,  a  number  of  superintendents  of  schools  and  let  each 
five  his  own  experience.  Your  summons  for  me  to  appear  here  asked 
for  my  opinions,  and  I  have  placed  my  opinions  in  some  shape.    I  have 
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here  some  of  the  material  which  I  have  received  in  this  way.    I  will 
read  this  if  it  is  proper. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  proceed. 

Captain  Pratt.  It  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  summons,  as  I 
understand  it,  but  still  it  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  testimony  that 
would  go  before  a  court. 

I  have  been  an  intensely  interested  observer  of  the  Indian  service 
for  thirty  years,  and  have  actually  participated  in  that  service  for 
twenty- three  years.  I  have  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  time  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  present  system  and  of  the  abuses  of  the  so-called 
"  spoils  system."  This  knowledge,  compared  with  my  knowledge  of  the 
present  system  from  the  facts  presented  and  other  evidences,  leads  me 
to  say  that  no  greater  abuses  of  change  were  practiced  under  the  old 
system  than  are  practiced  under  the  present  system.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
if  the  old  system  can  show  as  many  radical  and  hurtful  changes  as 
those  practiced  under  the  present  system.  That  the  present  is  equally 
a  political  system  is  apparent  to  every  official  participating  in  it.  Our 
greatest  difficulty  is  the  securing  of  efficient  help.  At  Carlisle  I  have 
had  fully  three- fourths  of  inefficient  employees  sent  to  me  from  the  civil 
service,  persons  whom  I  would  have  rejected  if  I  had  been  selecting 
them  myself. 

Mr.  Procter.  Will  the  chairman  ask  Captain  Pratt  to  name  some 
of  those  persons! 

The  Chairman.  Captain  Pratt,  if  you  have  them  in  mind,  you  can 
name  them. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  have  some  memoranda  here  that  will  call  up  tbe 
names. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  be  brought  out  after  you  conclude  your 
general  statement. 

Captain  Pratt.  A  superintendent  of  a  very  prominent  school  writes 
that  he  would  have  rejected  the  applications  of  fully  one-half 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  the  name  of  the  superintendent  writing 
the  letter  so  that  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  that  information  as  we  go  along. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  superintendents  to  summon, 
if  you  care  to  have  it,  and  I  will  give  you  this  superintendent's  name 
among  them. 

Senator  Chilton.  It  would  be  better  when  you  read  a  letter  from  a 
superintendent  just  to  use  his  name. 

The  Chairman.  Just  use  his  name,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  and  I  think  it  is  due  the  committee,  and  due  to  the  superin- 
tendent himself,  that  the  name  should  be  given. 

Captain  Pratt.  As  I  explained  to  you  before,  it  is  hardly,  as  I  under- 
stand very  well,  in  the  nature  of  testimony,  and  yet  I  am  trying  to  do 
what  I  understood  your  committee  desired  me  to  do  in  its  summons — to 
appear  before  it,  to  give  my  opinions  and  the  basis  of  my  opinions.  As 
I  said,  I  will  give  the  names  of  a  number  of  superintendents  whom  you 
can  summon,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  and  who  will  not  only  testify  to  these 
facts  but  to  additional  facts.  I  suppose  the  man  would  object  (I  would 
under  some  circumstances)  to  have  a  personal  letter  used  here  with  his 
name  given.    If  you  rule  that  out  I  will  just  drop  it. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  you  can  give  the  name  of  the  party  writing 
the  letter  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  improper  as  corroborative 
testimony. 

Senator  Chilton.  It  would  be  improper  to  put  it  in  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  purpose  in  introducing  the  letter  is,  I  under- 
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stand,  to  corroborate  the  views  you  entertain  with  respect  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  civil-service  law! 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  so,  while  in  a  court  of  justice  it  would 
not  be  admissible,  at  the  same  time  we  will  permit  you  to  read  a  letter 
corroborating  your  statement;  provided,  however,  that  you  give  the 
name  of  the  person  writing  the  letter. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  will  give  you  the  name,  and  give  the  names  of 
others  whom  I  quote  here,  and  additional  ones,  whom  you  can  summon, 
if  you  want  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  doing  what  we  have  asked  you 
to  do.  I  think  the  letters  are  very  pertinent,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  them,  but  we  must  insist  upon  you  giving  the  names  of  the  parties 
writing  letters. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  will  drop  the  matter,  then.  I  do  not  feel,  as  I 
explained,  that  it  would  be  just  right  for  me  to  do  that.  These  are  facts 
which  can  be  drawn  out.  The  party  can  be  summoned  here,  and  he 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  come  and  give  his  experience;  and  others 
would  be  willing  to  come  and  give  their  experiences,  if  the  committee 
so  desires. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  will  please  state  to  the  committee  your 
opinion,  from  your  experience  and  observation,  as  to  the  operations  of 
the  law. 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  state  some  of  my  own  experiences. 
That  is  perfectly  proper. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  coming  within 
your  experience. 

Captain  Pratt»  These  are  recent  experiences.  I  do  not  go  back  in 
the  matter.    I  can  do  so  if  occasion  requires. 

An  assistant  seamstress  recently  sent  to  Carlisle  was  unable  to  make 
decent  buttonholes  or  to  cut  or  fit  garments,  but  was  an  intelligent 
person  and  claimed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
The  majority  of  the  teachers  sent  me  direct  from  civil  service  have  been 
inefficient.  Self-respecting,  capable  teachers,  as  a  rule,  shun  the  circum 
locution,  uncertainties,  and  delays  of  the  present  system,  and  generally 
only  those  who  are  driven  to  it  by  inability  to  find  employment  else- 
where take  the  examinations  and  wait  to  secure  a  place.  It  is  common 
throughout  the  service  for  notification  of  appointment  to  be  received  by 
superintendents,  and  after  quite  a  delay  to  be  further  notified  that  the 
person  had  declined  and  another  appointed,  and  even  to  have  these 
experiences  repeated  several  times.  That  has  been  my  own  experience. 
These  conditions  lead  superintendents  to  frequently  get  on  with  ineffi- 
cient help  that  they  would  otherwise  get  rid  of,  rather  than  submit  their 
schools  to  the  hurtful  delays  and  disappointments. 

I  asked  for  a  vocal  instructor  in  August.  Two  special  examinations 
were  held  to  secure  a  person  for  the  place.  Notification  of  the  appoint- 
ment stated  that  "the  person  appointed  was  the  only  one  who  had 
passed  the  examination;"  and  it  appeared  that  the  second  examination 
was  a  modification  of  the  first,  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
the  employee.  When  asking  for  an  instructor,  in  obedience  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Indian  Office,  1  stated  that  the  position  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  vocal  music  and  ability  to  teach  it  accord- 
ing to  the  best  method  of  the  day,  together  with  skill  in  voice  culture 
and  in  directing  choral  work.  The  advertisement  of  the  Commission 
was  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  will  hold  an  examina- 
tion on  October  15  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  music  teacher  at 
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the  Carlisle  Indian  School.  The  salary  of  the  position  is  $600  per 
annum.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  will  be  penmanship,  orthog- 
raphy, pedagogy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  geography,  natural  history, 
history  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  drawing,  American 
literature,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  music.  Persons  who  desire  to 
compete  should  obtain  application  blanks  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  file  their  applications  at  once. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  to  examine  each  applicant  in  one  of  the 
large  cities  nearest  to  his  home.  The  position  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  vocal  music  and  ability  to  teach  it  accord- 
ing to  the  best  method  of  the  day,  together  with  skill  in  voice  culture 
and  in  directing  choral  work." 

Within  my  knowledge  only  two  persons  took  the  examination — both 
of  them  educated  and  refined  ladies  and  skillful  musicians.  Both  of 
them  had  applied  to  me  for  the  place,  and  took  the  examinations  at  my 
urgency,  and  neither  of  them  would  have  taken  the  examinations  if  I 
had  not  urged  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  could,  on  my  own  judgmeut 
and  with  every  assurance  of  getting  a  competent  person,  have  given 
the  appointment  at  once,  and  not  have  been  subjected  to  the  nearly 
five  months'  delay.  The  machinery  and  expense  of  securing  the  serv- 
ice through  the  complex  working  of  the  system  would  thus  have  been 
saved  the  Government.  Why  the  one  failed  to  pass  has  not  yet  been 
discovered — that  is,  the  person  herself  has  not  been  able  to  know  why 
she  did  not  pass. 

The  Chairman.  One  failed  to  pass! 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  one  failed  to  pass.  A  very  capable 
teacher,  a  graduate  and  postgraduate  of  Wellesley  College,  who  had 
taught  successfully  several  years,  and  who,  in  character,  ability,  and 
qualities  was  just  such  a  person  as  I  would  have  selected  for  a  teacher 
at  Carlisle,  took  the  examination  early  last  October  and  was  not  noti- 
fied of  the  result  until  the  11th  of  March.  The  delay  and  anxiety  upon 
her  refined  nature  were  such  as  to  entirely  disgust  her  with  the  Gov- 
ernment system,  and  when  the  appointment  came  she  had  abandoned 
all  expectation  of  appointment  and  she  went  into  private  school  work, 
stating  that  she  would  not  for  any  amount  of  money  subject  herself 
again  to  such  distressing  annoyances.  Experiences  along  these  lines 
are  common. 

A  young  lady  in  Harrisburg,  desiring  to  get  into  the  Indian  school 
service  as  teacher,  applied  to  me  early  in  1896.  I  referred  her,  as  I 
have  hundreds  of  others,  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  She  took 
the  examination  and  waited  almost  a  year,  and  then  received  an 
appointment  at  $600  per  year  to  a  school  in  northwestern  California. 
She  then  came  to  me  to  know  whether  she  had  better  accept  the 
appointment  on  these  uncertainties,  and  if  so,  how  she  would  get  to 
her  place.  I  explained  to  her  the  information  which  came  to  her  in  her 
appointment  that  the  appointment  was  only  probationary  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  after  considerable  persuasion  that  her  qualities  were 
such  as  to  almost  warrant  a  certainty  of  further  appointment,  she 
secured  the  means  to  take  the  trip  to  her  new  position.  As  traveling 
expenses  are  not  paid  by  the  Government,  this  course  seems  to  be  not 
only  an  unnecessary,  but  a  cruel  method  for  a  great  Government  to 
pursue  in  getting  its  employees.  Hers  is  also  a  common  experience. 
Naturally  the  question  arises  why  equally  good  teachers  might  not  be 
found  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 

A  person  in  the  employment  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  for 
eight  years  conducted  successfully  one  of  their  Indian  schools,  which 
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bad  passed  into  Government  charge,  and  who  was  thus  thrown  out  of 
employment,  took  the  examination  for  superintendent,  passed,  and  was 
on  the  eligible  list.  He  waited  patiently  for  an  appointment,  but  the 
year  which  the  regulations  require  went  by  and  no  appointment  was 
received.  Being  interested  in  him,  I  inquired  at  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  found  that  his  name  had  been  sent  over  to  the  Indian 
Office  three  times  for  appointment,  but  no  appointment  was  given  him. 
lie  again  took  examinations  last  October,  for  both  superintendent  and 
teacher.  More  than  four  months  after,  he  was  notified  that  he  had 
passed,  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  six  months  after  taking  the  last  exami- 
nation, he  received  an  appointment.  It  must  be  apparent  to  your  com- 
mittee that  these  delays  in  reaching  conclusions,  and  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  uncertainties  of  continuing,  are  calculated 
to  degrade  the  public  service.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion  for  which  I 
was  asked,  and  I  want  to  bolster  it  by  showing  these  tables. 
[Exhibiting.] 

The  failure  of  the  present  system  to  find  out  the  experiences  and  per- 
sonal qualities  of  applicants  and  to  give  due  credit  therefor  is  a  vital 
omission.  The  practice  of  placing  greater  importance  upon  the  mere 
scholastic  quality  leads  to  no  end  of  abuse.  It  is  common  to  find  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  advertisements  of  schools  in  Washington 
which  claim  to  successfully  prepare  candidates  to  pass  the  examinations. 
One  advertisement  claims  that  the  principal  takes  all  the  Government 
examinations  once  a  year  and  thus  becomes  familiar  with  what  is  neces- 
sary. The  conductor  of  one  of  these  schools  claims  to  have  success- 
fully prepared  1,300  applicants  to  take  the  civil-service  examination. 
Some  of  these  advertisements  state  that  the  applicants  can  just  as  well 
take  the  course  and  prepare  themselves  by  correspondence  as  by  per- 
sonal attendance  at  the  schools.  It  must  be  evident  that  what  the 
Government  wants  is  not  a  spurt  of  information  and  qualification 
obtained  by  such  temporary  preparation,  but  rather  the  general  average 
of  the  applicant.  A  teacher  1  know  who  had  taken  the  course  in  one  of 
these  schools  and  had  passed  the  examination,  and  secured  an  appoint- 
ment, boasted  that  $10  had  accomplished  it. 

The  restrictions  upon  superintendents  in  managing  the  internal 
affairs  of  their  schools  are  most  extraordinary.  Employees  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  school  to  another  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  super- 
intendents. 

An  interchange  of  duties  between  a  clerk  and  teacher,  which  would 
work  to  the  interests  of  the  school  and  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  people  involved,  is  not  allowed  unless  there  is  a  reexamination  of 
the  persons  for  the  different  positions. 

1  wish  to  disclaim  that  I  am  in  any  sense  an  advocate  of  what  is 
called  "the  spoils  system."  But  I  am  opposed  to  a  system  that  dis- 
franchises the  judgments  of  all  Government  officials  responsible  for  the 
work  to  be  done.  1  am  convinced  that  any  system  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  person  responsible  to  have  any  voice  in  selecting 
the  employees  who  shall  serve  under  him  is  against  the  interests  of  the 
service  and  of  discipline.  This  is  well  established  by  my  experience 
and  the  experiences  of  all  other  superintendents  within  my  knowledge. 

1  think  it  proper  here  to  give  the  course  pursued  before  this  civil 
service  was  established.  My  experience  has  been  exceptional  in  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  general,  and  especially  in  the  educa- 
tional movement  of  recent  years  originating  when  the  Carlisle  school 
was  established  in  1879.  In  selecting  employees  I  have  uniformly  con- 
salted  the  subheads  of  departments  and  have  allowed  their  judgment 
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to  have  fullest  play.  I  never  made  an  appointment  at  Carlisle  of  a 
teacher  that  I  did  not  folly  consult  my  principal  teacher,  and  some  of 
my  better  teachers  frequently,  and  so  in  the  industrial  department  and 
wherever  I  had  an  appointment  to  make.  I  have  also,  where  I  have 
not  known  the  persons  well,  required  them  to  visit  the  school  and  remain 
for  a  time  for  interviews  and  a  thorough  understanding.  I  often  sent 
or  went  myself  and  observed  the  work  and  made  inquiries  on  the  ground 
unknown  to  the  person.  Under  this  method  I  was  able  to  obtain  and 
retain  an  exceptional  employee  corps,  which  has  been  frequently  drawn 
upon  by  the  Department  as  it  needed  capable  persons  in  other  schools. 
As  it  is  now,  no  Indian  school  superintendent  has  any  part  in  the  selec- 
tion of  any  employee  under  him  who  has  a  salary  of  $300  and  over. 
He  is  to  know  nothing  about  the  person  until  the  information  of  the 
appointment  comes  from  the  Indian  Office. 

1  will  state  here  that  1  asked  permission  at  one  time  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and,  in  company  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  go  over  the 
lists  of  names  sent  to  him  for  selection,  in  a  case  where  I  needed  an 
employee,  stating  that  I  thought  better  results  might  be  reached  by 
that  method.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  against  the  rules  of  that  office. 

The  Army  management  of  the  present  system  is  better  calculated  to 
give  satisfaction.  When  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the  improve- 
ments on  the  Columbia  River  requires  help  he  notifies  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  Department  then  calls  upon  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  the  Commission  sends  to  the  War  Department  the  examination 
papers  of  the  three  highest  eligibles,  and  the  War  Department  then, 
without  passing  judgment,  transmits  all  the  papers  to  the  officer  asking 
for  the  employee.  The  officer  makes  the  selection  and  notifies  the  War 
Department,  which  in  turn  notifies  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
selection,  and  the  employee  is  furnished.  At  least  this  is  the  fact  as  I 
get  it  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Department.  Employees  know- 
ing that  they  are  thus  selected  by  the  officer  in  charge  are,  as  a  result 
far  more  subordinate  than  those  who  are  selected  for  the  whole  service 
by  one  person  in  Washington. 

I  wish  to  close  this  written  statement  by  saying  that  during  my  long 
experience  in  the  Indian  Service  I  have  never  known  such  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  throughout  the  schools  as  now. 

This  is  about  what  I  desired  to  say  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Chilton,  do  you  desire  to  ask  Captain  Pratt 
any  questions! 

Senator  Chilton.  I  think  I  will  wait  until  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  have  questioned  him. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  ask  Captain  Pratt  any  questions  you 
desire. 

Mr.  Procter.  Very  well.  You  have  been  opposed,  Captain  Pratt 
to  the  application  of  civil-service  rules  to  the  Indian  Service  from  the 
start,  I  believe! 

Captain  Pratt.  I  have  been  opposed  to  it  from  my  experience;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  My  understanding  is  that  you  opposed  it  at  the  early 
conference  soon  after  it  was  instituted — really  before  it  had  a  trial? 

Captain  Pratt.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  knew  nothing  about  ft,  and  I 
did  not  oppose  anything  I  did  not  know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Cleveland  requesting 
him  to  take  out  the  Carlisle  school  from  the  civil  service! 

Captain  Pratt.  I  did;  but  that  was  because  of  experiences  had 
before  that  time,  sir. 
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Mr.  Procter*  Do  you  remember  a  conference  you  had  with  Com- 
missioner Rice  and  myself  soon  after  I  came  on  the  Commission  f 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  that  I  had  a  conference  with 
you. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  remember  that  you  stated  to  us  that,  while 
you  did  not  think  the  application  of  the  rules  was  a  benefit  to  Carlisle, 
taking  the  Indian  Service  as  a  whole  you  thought  it  was  beneficial! 

Captain  Pratt.  I  do  not  think  I  made  such  a  statement,  Mr.  Procter. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  when  I  asked  you  to  state  a  list  of  grievances  as 
to  the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  Carlisle,  they  were,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  imaginary — that  is,  what  might  be  done  by  the 
Indian  Office,  but  not  what  had  been  done. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  figures  which  you  gave  here  are  substantially  the 
figures  which  you  gave  in  the  Red  Man,  the  publication  ! 

Captain  Pratt.  Well,  those  figures  have  been  extended  somewhat. 
They  are  in  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  both  Dr.  Hailman,  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and  Commissioner  Browning  stated 
that  your  deductions  there  were  not  warranted  by  the  facts  f  And  I 
believe  the  word  was  used  that  the  official  reports  had  been  garbled. 

Captain  Pratt.  Had  been  what! 

Mr.  Procter.  That  the  official  reports  had  been  brought  out  in  a 
garbled  form. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  present  them  here  to  show  that  they  were  not. 
That  is  my  purpose  in  coming  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  a  communication  of  Commissioner  Browning  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  says 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  you  had 
better  omit  that,  Mr.  Procter,  and  let  Mr.  Browning  come  before  the 
committee  and  make  the  statement  he  may  have  to  make  in  reply  to 
any  statement  that  Captain  Pratt  has  made.  You  can  ask  Captain 
Pratt  any  questions  that  you  desire,  but  without  quoting  letters. 

Mr.  Procter.  All  right.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  you  objected  to 
these  minor  positions — matrons,  seamstresses,  etc. — your  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  authorized  you  to  employ  Indians  with- 
out examination  ! 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  you  stated  that  there  was  not  sufficient  room  to 
give  them  quarters  at  the  school  f 

Captain  Pratt.  The  Indians  f 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  to  give  some  white  persons  who  had  been 
appointed — persons  in  these  minor  positions. 

Captain  Pratt.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  true.  It  is  not  covering  the 
exact  truth.  My  statement  was  that  I  had  a  large  number  of  employees 
who  always  had  had  their  homes  in  the  town  of  Carlisle.  We  had,  for 
instance,  5  assistant  seamstresses,  and  5  assistant  laundresses.  I  said  if  I 
was  compelled  to  give  quarters  to  one  who  was  sent  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  I  should  have  to  open  the  door  and  give  quarters  to  all, 
and  that  would  lead  to  my  giving  quarters  to  all  the  employees  who  had 
their  homes  in  Carlisle,  which  would  necessitate  an  appropriation  by 
Congress  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings. 

Mr.  Procter.  About  how  many  Indian  girls  have  you  at  Carlisle ! 

Captain  Pratt.  About  340. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are  taught  industrial  arts,  are  they  not! 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  teaching  that  you  should  teach 
them  to  be  seamstresses  and  laundresses? 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Then,  could  not  the  minor  positions,  as  seamstresses, 
lauudresses,  and  carpenters,  be  filled  from  those  Indians  without  a  civil- 
service  examination  ? 

Captain  Pratt.  They  could  be  appointed,  sir;  but  that  the  positions 
would  be  filled  competently  just  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  is  not  true. 
That  is  an  assertion  made  by  people  in  Washington,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  We  have  pupils  there  for  a  limited  time.  If  we  can 
hold  on  to  them  and  carry  them  forward  a  sufficient  number  of  years, 
which  requires  strength  and  skill  of  management;  if  we  could  keep 
them  there  until  they  are  women,  strong  and  able 

Mr.  Procter.  Can  you  not  keep  them  after  you  appoint  them  to  these 
minor  positions? 

Captain  Pratt.  I  might  keep  them  there  and  go  on  with  instruction 
in  that  way,  and  finally  make  them  competent. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  whole  object  of  Indian  education  is  to  make  the 
Indians  self  supporting,  is  it  not? 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Then  would  it  not  be  better  to  appoint  them  to  these 
minor  positions? 

Captain  Pratt.  I  will  qualify  my  answer.  I  am  in  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  the  object,  because  from  all  the  schools  they 
are  relegated  back  to  the  tribes  and  thrown  into  conditions  where  self- 
support  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  the  case  of  auy  of  your  employees  that  you  have 
recommended  for  dismissal  or  transfer,  have  the  Commission  refused  to 
dismiss  them  or  transfer  them? 

Captain  Pratt.  Not  ultimately,  sir.  Usually  they  have  transferred 
them.  When  I  have  recommended  or  stated,  under  the  civil-service 
law,  that  a  person  was  not  competent  for  the  school  service  they  have 
usually  been  transferred  and  promoted. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  reading  the  list  of  schools  you  spoke  about  quite  a 
number  separated  from  the  Carlisle  school.  What  became  of  those 
people? 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Procter.  Were  they  dismissed  from  the  service? 

Captain  Pratt.  Not  all.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  list.  These -'7 
names  here  [exhibiting]  comprise  the  exact  list.  I  supposed  that  ques- 
tion would  be  asked.  Here  is  the  exact  list,  which  1  will  file  here.  It 
shows  what  became  of  all  who  left  the  Carlisle  school.  The  summing 
up  of  it  shows  that  3  were  promoted,  5  were  transferred,  16  resigned— 
that  is,  in  the  whole  four  years — 6  were  relieved,  and  4  died. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  made  a  statement  of  the  people  who  were  in  the 
different  schools  one  year  and  then  computed  the  number  now.  Did 
not  that  statement  convey  the  impression  that  those  people  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  schools.  They  were  separated  from  those  schools,  bnt 
they  were  promoted  or  transferred! 

Captain  Pratt.  The  list  here  will  show  that  the  number  transferred 
is  comparatively  limited ;  that  generally  they  were  separated  from  the 
schools.  The  figures  that  I  gave  show,  as  I  stated,  the  number  under 
civil-service  protection  or  civil-service  rules,  the  superintendents, 
matrons,  and  teachers  only,  beginning  with  March,  1892.  The  list 
shows  that  they  left  the  service  completely.  It  is  intended  to  show 
that  they  left  the  service  entirely.    Their  names  do  not  appear  on  the 
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records.  I  have  taken  them  carefully,  A's,  B's,  and  so  on,  and  worked 
it  out,  and  it  shows  that  what  I  state  is  true,  notwithstanding  what  the 
Department  says  about  it. 

Senator  Chilton.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  list  includes 
deaths? 

Captain  Pratt.  Oh,  yes;  every  separation  from  the  service. 

Mr.  Procter.  So  those  separations,  which  look  upon  their  face  as 
removals,  were  deaths,  resignations,  transfers,  and  promotions? 

Captain  Pratt.  Everything,  sir;  of  course. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  what  I  thought.  You  said  that  inefficient 
employees  were  certified  to  you  by  the  Commission.  Could  you  name 
some  of  those? 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  Mr.  Marshall — T.  M.  Mar- 
shall— appointed  to  Carlisle  as  a  teacher,  at  $600  a  year.  I  reported 
against  him.  He  was  transferred  from  me  as  superintendent  of  an 
Indian  school  in  the  West  at  $720. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  had  been  a  teacher,  had  he  not? 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  been  teaching  among  Indians  as  a 
missionary. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  can  only  take 
these  people  on  probation  and  you  do  not  give  them  an  absolute 
appointment  until  you  have  given  them  six  months'  trial?  So,  if  they 
are  not  satisfactory 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  his  is  just  such  a  case. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  he  transferred?  Why  did  you  object  to 
him? 

Captain  Pratt.  The  man  was  not  well  balanced.  He  was  a  little 
bit  (trazy.  He  was  very  dirty  in  his  habits.  He  had  no  respect.  He 
had  not  the  respect  of  his  pupils.  He  was  at  this  new  place  but  a  very 
little  while  when  they  found  out  that  I  was  right  about  it  and  dismissed 
him. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  true,  Captain  Pratt,  that  the  superintend- 
ents of  Chilocco,  and  Haskell,  and  Hampton,  and  those  larger  schools 
have  not  only  advocated  the  application  of  the  civil-service  law  to  those 
schools,  bnt  have  testified  to  the  efficiency  of  civil-service  employees 
and  the  improvement  of  the  service  in  consequence  of  their  employment? 

Captain  Pratt.  Hampton  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Government. 
It  is  outside  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Procter.  1  know,  but  General  Armstrong  knew  a  good  deal 
alxmt  the  Indian  service,  did  he  not? 

Captain  Prattt.  Well,  he  thought  he  did. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  thought  he  did? 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir.  Being  entirely  outside  of  it,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  of  course  his  opinions  were  of  no  account. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  men  who  have  visited  the  West 
and  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Indian  service,  men,  as  I  said,  like 
the  superintendent  of  the  Haskell  school,  Mr.  Meserve 

Captain  Pratt.  He  was  under  civil  service  until  Mr.  Cleveland  came 
in  the  last  time,  and  then  he  resigned  and  went  out.  I  would  not  con- 
sider his  judgment  about  it  worth  very  much  from  the  few  months  that 
he  had  charge.  It  was  a  good  thing,  because  he  was  at  these  conven- 
tions where  I  was  preseut,  and  heard  these  gentlemen  expatiate  upon 
the  excellent  qualities  of  it,  and  he  accepted  what  they  said  without 
really  knowing. 

Mr.  Procter.  Have  not  Mr.  Welsh  and  the  other  men  who  have 
visited  the  West  a  great  deal  and  looked  into  the  matter  and  taken  the 
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evidence  of  the  various  teachers  and  superintendents  borne  the  same 
testimony! 

Captain  Pratt.  If  Mr.  Welsh  will  take  charge  of  Carlisle  for  one 
year  and  receive  the  same  treatment  that  I  have  received,  he  will  not 
have  the  opinions  he  holds  now.  He  knows  nothing  about  it.  He  is 
outside  of  it.    He  is  a  sort  of  a  boss. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  spoke  of  a  teacher  of  music  having  been  put 
through  a  difficult  examination,  and  you  just  now  said  that  you  thought 
clerks  themselves  ought  to  be  employed  even  as  teachers.  Do  you  not 
frequently  callyour  teacher  of  music  to  the  teaching  of  other  branches! 

Captain  Pratt.  No,  sir;  at  Carlisle  our  school  is  so  large  that 

Mr.  Procter.  At  some  schools  is  it  not  true  that  they  frequently 
have  to  do  that! 

Captain  Pratt.  Two  positions  in  the  smaller  schools  are  put  together, 
and  the  teacher  of  music  may  be  one  of  the  teachers  in  other  branches. 
That  is  very  common. 

Mr.  Procter.  Can  you  name  the  Wellesley  graduate  who  took  an 
examination  in  October  and  did  not  get  her  rating  until  March!  TVe 
have  no  way  of  finding  out  about  that  without  the  name.  I  should 
like  to  look  at  those  papers. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  can  do  so  if  you  will  give  me  a  moment  or  two.  I 
will  give  the  name  before  I  get  through.  I  do  not  just  get  hold  of  the 
name  now. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  said  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  submit  papers  to  the  superintendent  of  an  Indian  school. 
Have  you  ever  been  informed  from  the  Commission  that  that  was  against 
the  rules! 

Captain  Pratt.  To  the  superintendents  of  schools!  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  the  statement  in  writing  from  the  present  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
against  the  rules  of  that  office. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  know  that  so  far  as  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  concerned  the  same  rules  apply  to  Indian  schools  that  would 
apply  to  the  War  Department  or  any  other  Department  where  the  papers 
are  submitted  to  the  chief  who  makes  the  appointment  required! 

Captain  Pratt.  That  I  supposed  to  be  the  case,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  made  the  statement  here. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  to  prevent  that. 

Captain  Pratt.  No,  sir ;  in  fact  formerly,  before  Dr.  Hailmann,  I  had 
the  papers  sent  to  me,  and  I  was  allowed  to  make  my  selections. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  it  prior  to  your  letter  to  President  Cleveland  on 
that  point  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  visited  Carlisle  and  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  civil  service  there! 

Captain  Pratt.  Prior. 

Mr.  Procter.  Just  prior! 

Captain  Pratt.  Some  time  before ;  I  do  not  remember  just  how  long; 
perhaps  a  year.  If  you  want  that,  I  can  give  you  the  official  corre- 
spondence showing  that  Dr.  Hailmann  made  that  statement.  I  did 
not  suppose  it  was  true,  but  then  that  was  the  official  information  I  had. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  file  the  report  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  Can 
I  file  it  now! 

The  Chairman.  That  will  come  in  later.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
cross-examination.  If  you  wish  to  ask  Captain  Pratt  about  anything 
that  has  been  brought  out  in  his  testimony  you  can  do  so,  and  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  come  in  when  you  reply. 

Mr.  Procter.  Can  I  file  it  to-day! 
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Senator  Chilton.  What  is  the  nature  of  it!  What  kind  of  a  report 
is  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Senator  Chilton.  Let  me  look  at  it  for  a  moment,  please. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  go  ahead  with  the  examination  while  Sena- 
tor Chilton  examines  the  letter. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  may  want  to  use  it  in  cross-questioning. 

Senator  Chilton  [examining  letter].  These  are  statements  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Captain  Pratt! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  can  ask  him  if  he  made  such  and  such  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Boosevelt,  in  his  report  of  that  interview,  makes 
the  following  statements.  I  will  read  them,  and  you  can  answer  each 
one. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  put  the  question  in  this  form : 
ul)id  you  state !"  etc. 

Mr.  Procter.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  the  worst  foes  the  Indians  had,  as  well  as  the  worst  foes  the 
country  had! 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  really  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  It  would  be  getting  the  question  of  religion  mixed  up  in 
the  hearing.  I  do  not  think  that  is  pertinent,  or  has  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  This  is  one — that  one  of  your  chief  objections  to  the 
civil-service  law  was  that  it  might  foist  upon  you  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  f 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  ail  right. 

Senator  Chilton.  Yes. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
that  the  concentration  of  appointments  in  the  way  the  civil  service  was 
concentrating  them  would,  in  my  judgment,  lead  to  the  ability  of  some 
one  faction  to  get  control  and  to  send  into  the  service  just  such  people 
as  they  cared  to  send;  and  I  may  have  used  the  word  Catholic  in  con- 
nection with  it,  if  that  is  an  important  matter.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  my  experience  and  my  judgment  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  state  anything  you  wish  in  regard  to  that 
point 

Captain  Pratt.  The  proof  of  it  is  in  the  showing  I  make  here,  that 
one  set  of  employees  has  been  pretty  nearly  entirely  swept  out  of  the 
service,  even  under  civil  service,  and  their  places  filled  by  others.  If 
the  committee  will  look  into  the  political  beliefs  of  those  who  went  out 
and  the  political  beliefs  of  those  who  came  in,  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
as  well  convinced  as  I  am  that  what  I  say  about  politics  in  connection 
with  it  is  true. 
The  Chairman.  What  did  you  find,  in  that  respect,  by  looking  into  it  t 
Captain  Pratt.  I  mean  to  say  that  Republicans  went  out  and  that 

Democrats  went  in  generally. 
Mr.  Procter.  Into  the  classified  service  or  the  unclassified  service! 
Captain  Pratt.  Into  the  classified  service. 
Mr.  Procter.  What  do  you  base  that  on  ! 

Captain  Pratt.  I  base  it  upon  my  own  observation  and  the  observa- 
tion, as  I  stated  in  my  paper,  of  people  in  the  service. 
Mr.  Procter.  Can  you,  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  persons, 
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who  have  gone  in  as  teaohers  of  Indian  schools  in  the  last  three  years, 
name  a  majority  who  belong  either  to  one  party  or  the  other! 

Captain  PRATT.  Do  yon  mean  to  give  their  names  and  their  political 
beliefs! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes, 

Captain  Pratt.  Not  to  a  wide  extent. 

Mr.  Procter.  Can  you  name  ten! 

Captain  Pratt,  I  could  name  a  good  many  more  than  that  If  yon 
wish  me  to  find 

Mr.  Procter.  Giving  their  politics! 

Captain  Pratt.  If  you  wish  me  to  tod  out  about  it,  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Procter.  On  what  do  yon  base  your  belief?  You  say  you  base 
it  upon  observation,  and  I  want  to  know  bow  many  persons  you  can 
name  now  who  have  gone  in  through  examination  whose  politics  you 
can  give. 

Captain  Pratt.  There  were  seven  appointments  sent  to  me  at  Car- 
lisle at  different  times  and  there  was  not  a  Republican  among  them. 

Mr.  Procter.  Can  you  name  those  seven!  Were  they  on  certifica- 
tion! 

Captain  Pratt.  I  suppose  they  were.  They  were  appointed  under 
civil  service. 

Mr.  Procter.  Please  name  the  seven. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  date,  also. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  give  the  dates  of  the  appointments. 

Captain  Pratt.  Mr.  Marshall  was  one.    His  name  1  gave  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Procter,  What  date  was  he  appointed! 

Captain  Pratt.  July,  1893.    Mr.  Nolan— William  Nolan. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  have  the  initials!    If  so,  give  them. 

Captain  Pratt.  William,  I  think,  is  his  name — W.  J.  Nolan.  The 
fact  that  he  was  appointed  at  Carlisle,  I  think,  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  was  the  date  of  his  appointment! 

Captain  Pratt.  September  25,  1894.  Mr.  J,  Ernest  Palmer;  Mr. 
Palmer  was  appointed  September  15. 

Mr.  Procter,  1894! 

Captain  Pratt,  Yes,  sir;  1894.  You  have  Marshall,  Nolan,  and 
Palmer.  Mr.  M.  G.  Aumend,  October  4, 1894.  I  suppose  the  female 
appointments  would  not  count,  would  they! 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  about  that.  State 
the  facts  as  to  any  appointments. 

Captain  PRATT.  Miss  M.  L.  Silcott 

Mr.  Proctrr.  Was  she  not  appointed 

Captain  Pr^att.  Transferred. 

Mr.  Procter,  Was  she  not  transferred  on  your  request! 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  at  my  request.  I  should  have  to  consult 
my  records  to  give  further  information. 

Mr.  Procter.  Those  are  five.  Do  you  know  any  in  other  schools! 

Captain  Pratt.  I  simply  know  that  it  is  the  common  talk  of  super- 
intendents and  people  who  have  been  in  the  service  everywhere  that 
such  is  the  case  throughout  the  service. 

Mr.  Procter.  Could  you  give  the  name  of  one  superintendent  who 
has  made  such  a  statement! 

Captain  Pratt,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  wise.  I  am  standing 
here  on  my  own  testimony,  and  I  will  stand  for  what  I  say,  and  with 
the  present  disposition  toward  the  service  by  the  management  still  in 
power  I  think  perhaps  I  had  better  not  do  so.  I  have  no  objection, 
however,  if  the  committee  want  to  call  them,  to  furnish  the  names. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  you  to  give  us  a  list  of  names  of  per- 
sons to  be  summoned. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  or  not  true  that  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Secretary  Francis,  after  looking  into  the  case  and  charges, 
reprimanded  you  and  stated  that  you  had  not  attempted  to  carry  out 
the  civil  service  law,  and  that  the  reprimand  was  based  upon  a  com- 
plete statement  from  Commissioner  Browning  and  Superintendent 
Heilman  f 

Captain  Pratt.  I  am  glad  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission asks  me  that  question,  and  I  wish  to  read,  now  that  it  is  asked 
me,  the  whole  letter  and  my  answer  to  it,  and  insert  it  as  part  of  my 
testimony  in  the  record,  if  I  may  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  statement. 

Captain  Pratt.  The  letter  was  written  and  published  in  a  number 
of  papers,  and  I  wrote  an  answer  to  it  and  was  proposing  to  put  it  out, 
bat  on  the  suggestion  of  friends  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  wait 
until  the  Civil  Service  Committee  had  got  to  work  and  I  had  given  my 
testimony  here,  I  refrained  from  doing  so. 

I  am  willing  to  place  in  the  record  Secretary  Francis's  letter.  I  find 
in  a  paper  called  Good  Government,  published  in  New  York,  the  follow- 
ing letter,  of  which  I  previously  received  a  copy,  as  my  statement  in 
answer  will  show.  Secretary  Francis's  letter  has  appeared  in  print;  it 
was  circulated  quite  widely  not  only  in  print  but  in  typewritten  copies, 
by  certain  civil-service  reformers  whom  I  need  not  name. 

"▲  REPRIMAND  FOR  CAPTAIN  PRATT. 

"The  results  of  an  investigation  by  the  Interior  Department  into  the 
charges  of  improper  administration  of  the  civil- service  rules  made  by 
Captain  R„  H.  Pratt,  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  are  not  at  all  favor- 
able to  the  captain. 

"The  appended  letter  of  Secretary  Francis,  transmitted  to  the  Indian 
Office  a  few  days  before  his  retirement,  requires  no  explanatory  com- 
ment: 

"Department  of  the  Interior, 

"Washington,  February  27, 1897. 
"The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"Sir:  From  such  examination  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  papers 
submitted  by  you  in  reference  to  the  relations  existing  between  the 
official,  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  school 
at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  being  correspondence  between  the  said 
officials,  charges  and  counter-charges  of  misconduct  and  insubordina- 
tion, with  reports  upon  the  same;  also  of  the  'Red  Man,7  a  paper  pub- 
lished at  the  Carlisle  School,  I  observe  your  findings  to  be" — 

That  is,  the  finding  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs — 

"1.  That  the  conduct  of  Capt.  E.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  an  employee  of  the  Indian  service,  in  attacking 
in  public  print  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  Indian 
education,  and  his  superior  officers,  has  been  insubordinate  and  subver- 
sive to  discipline. 

"2.  That  Captain  Pratt's  allegations  and  insinuations  as  to  the  con 
structaon  and  enforcement  of  the  civil-service  laws  and  regulations  by 
the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  and  as  to  the  conduct  and  bearing 
of  that  official  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts ;  but  that  Captain  Pratt  is  the 
person  who  has  placed  an  improper  construction  and  enforcement  upon 
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the  civil-service  laws  and  regulations  at  his  school  instead  of  the  Indian 
Office. 

"In  view  of  these  findings" — 

Made  by  the  Commissioner — 
"which  seem  to  be  borne  oat  by  the  papers  in  the  case,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Department  would  be  justified  in  requesting  that  Cai>- 
tain  Pratt  be  relieved  of  duty  as  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  schooL 

"  In  consideration,  however,  of  Captain  Pratt's  long  and  valuable 
service  in  the  cause  of  Indian  education  the  Department  will  forbear 
making  this  recommendation,  but  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  in  future 
Captain  Pratt  shall  avoid,  in  the/  Bed  Man,'  6  Indian  Helper,'  or  any 
other  publication  issued  from  the  printing  office  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  all  criticism  of  the  Indian  service  and  its  officials,  as  well  as 
controversial  articles  concerning  the  policy  of  the  Government  with 
reference  to  the  Indian  service,  and  shall  transmit  regularly  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  two  copies  of  all  publications  issued 
from  said  press. 

"It  is  further  ordered  that  Captain  Pratt  shall  promptly  comply 
with  all  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  employees. 
"Very  respectfully, 

"David  R.  Francis,  Secretary? 

I  have  my  answer  to  that  letter.  This,  mind  you,  was  prepared  for 
publication,  but  it  need  not  vary  for  presentation  here: 

"As  &  civil  service  measure  the  above  is  being  adroitly  sent  to  Con- 
gressmen, persons  in  the  Indian  service,  and  others,  from  Washington 
and  by  the  Indian  Eights  Association,  as  a  newspaper  clipping. 
Besides  being  printed  in  Good  Government,  and,  of  course,  in  Mr. 
Welsh's  other  paper,  City  and  State,  it  was  also  sent  by  its  cor- 
respondent,   ,  from  Washington  and  printed  in  the  New  York 

School  Journal.  The  letter  having  thus  appeared  in  print  under  the 
i  ncitement  of  the  late  Administration's  officials,  there  are  several  adverse 
facts  in  connection  with  it  we  now  have  full  right  to  put  out.  We 
accordingly  invite  attention  to  the  following: 

"1.  The  honorable  Secretary^  letter  is  dated  February  27,  only  five 
days  before  he  vacated  his  office,  was  forwarded  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  2d  and  reached  Captain  Pratt  on  the  3d  of 
March,  only  one  day  before  Mr.  Francis  closed  his  short  term  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior, 

"2.  Secretary  Francis  admits  in  the  letter  that  he  was  not  able  to 
make  full  < examination'  of  the  papers  submitted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  only  (not  jointly  with  Captain  Pratt). 

"3.  The  letter  itself  says  *  I  observe  your  findings  to  be,'  etc.,  and  also 
<in  view  of  these  findings,  which  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  papers  in 
the  case.'  So  the  whole  matter  was  injudicially  arranged  in  the  Indian 
Office,  was  ex  parte  and  in  no  sense  an  investigation,  and  the  attempted 
reprimand  was  therefore  without  warrant. 

"  4.  The  publication  of  it  is  exactly  the  same  act  as  the  offense  charged 
against  Captain  Pratt,  and  if  the  action  of  the  Bureau  or  Department 
may  be  thus  published  in  an  attempt  to  degrade  Captain  Pratt,  no  pro- 
prieties are  violated  by  Captain  Pratt  in  defending  himself  before  the 
same  court,  or  in  having  published  what  he  knows  to  be  true. 

"5.  The  letter  assumed  a  prerogative  by  an  executive  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  the  Constitution  itself  denies  to  Congress.    Article  1  of 
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the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  provides  that i  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  •  *  •  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press.'    •    •     • 

4i6.  The  matter  upon  which  the  Secretary  acted  was  submitted  to 
him  by  officials  in  the  Indian  Office  inimical  to  Captain  Pratt,  without 
the  knowledge  of  or  any  opportunity  on  the  part  of  Captain  Pratt, 
before  or  since,  to  see  what  was  submitted,  or  to  make  answer  thereto, 
and  the  whole  transaction  was  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  the  right  to  an  impartial  trial. 

i;7.  It  was  and  is  well  known  that  Captain  Pratt  was  and  is  ready  to 
meet,  before  any  impartial  tribunal,. all  allegations  against  him,  and  to 
establish  the  truthfulness  of  his  statements  and  statistics,  and  also  that 
he  will  do  so  quite  entirely  by  the  official  records  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment.   Hence  the  peculiar  method  and  the  extraordinary  tetter." 

I  will  give  that  as  my  answer  to  the  question  put  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Peocter.  This  grew  out  of  publications  in  the  Red  Man,  a  paper 
published  at  the  Carlisle  school? 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Were  not  marked  copies  of  the  Red  Man  sent  broad- 
cast, and  sent  to  Senators  and  Representatives? 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  like  to  state,  if  I  may,  in  justice 
to  myself 

The  Chairman.  I  will  suggest  that  it  is  now  time  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Chilton  will  probably  desire  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  further 
questions.  I  therefore  suggest  that  you  come  back  here  next  Satur- 
day, if  you  can  conveniently  do  so,  and  we  will  then  continue  the 
examination. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  am  at  the  service  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  give  you  ample  opportunity  to  say  anything 
you  wish,  and  yon  will  have  a  chance  in  the  meantime  to  refresh  your 
memory. 

Captain  Pratt.  While  the  statement  is  before  the  committee,  which 
has  not  been  allowed  to  be  entered  in  the  record,  I  think  it  unfair  to  put 
before  the  committee  the  letter  which  was  written  by  the  civil-service 
advocate  who  came  to  Carlisle  in  an  early  day  of  the  civil  service, 
when  I  had  not  had  as  much  experience  with  it  as  I  have  had  now,  and 
when  he  talked  over  confidentially,  as  I  understood,  in  a  friendly  way, 
because  he  came  there  claiming  to  be  friendly 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  refer? 

Captain  Pratt.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  letter  is  before  the  committee. 
The  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  said  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt stated  so  and  so,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  my  * 
testimony,  which  did  not  go  into  the  record.    I  do  not  like  it.    It  is  not 
the  way  to  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  with  that  view  that  we  did  not  permit  it  to 
go  into  the  record.  We  thought  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  come  before  the 
committee  and  that  you  should  be  permitted  to  confront  him  when  he 
makes  any  statement.  If  he  makes  any  statement  reflecting  upon  you 
as  a  man,  we  will  certainly  give  you  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Captain  Pratt.  The  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  stated 
in  the  informal  conversation,  which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
directed  the  stenographer  not  to  insert  in  the  record,  that  I  was  insub- 
ordinate.   If  I  am  insubordinate,  I  belong  to  the  Army  of  the  United 
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States,  and  they  can  make  any  charges  they  please  and  I  will  meet 
them. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
those  statements  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  record. 


POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

FREE-DELIVERY  DIVISION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANK  H.  JOffES. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  under  the  last  Administration.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  committee  now,  if  it  is  possible,  to  make  a  brief  statement 
in  contradiction  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Hill's  testimony. 

Senator  Chilton.  Will  you  be  in  town  next  Saturday,  General! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  came  here  just  too  late  last  Saturday  for  the  hearing, 
and  I  have  been  here  all  the  week  waiting  for  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  will  not  take  me  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  proceed. 

FRANK  H.  JOKES,  beirfg  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  merely  to  appear  before  the  committee  in  contra- 
diction  of  some  testimony  given  by  W.  W.  Hill,  a  former  employee  of 
the  Post- Office  Department  and  in  the  Bureau  of  the  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  wherein  he  reflects  upon  me,  so  that  it  is  more  a 
matter  possibly  of  personal  privilege  than  anything  else. 

My  attention  was  called  to  it  a  week  ago  by  the  newspaper  reports, 
which  reports  1  find  are  substantially  as  in  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  committee,  to  the  effect  that  when  he  came  to  me  as  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  making  some  charges  against  certain  officials  of 
the  Department,  I  told  him  to  go  back  to  his  desk,  that  it  was  ingrati- 
tude in  him  to  the  Postmaster-General  to  bring  up  matters  of  that  kind, 
or  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the  Department.  I  wish  to  make  a  denial  of 
that  statement  of  his.    It  is  absolutely  false. 

At  the  time  to  which  he  refers  as  having  come  to  me,  his  superior 
officer,  Mr.  Macheu,  the  superintendent  of  the  tree  delivery  division  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  was  in  Chicago  by  order  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  to  rearrange  the  postal  service  of  Chicago,  fifty-nine  offices 
were  abolished  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  city  having  extended  its 
limits  so  as  to  take  in  fifty-nine  offices.  Those  fifty-nine  offices  were  to 
be  abolished  and  made  stations  of  the  main  office  at  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Hill  was  in  that  vicinity  in  reference  to  overtime  claims,  and  1  ordered 
him  to  Chicago  to  assist  Mr.  Machen.  He  left.  He  did  assist  Mr. 
Machen  there.    Mr.  Machen  informs  me  that  was  the  year  previous. 

Mr.  Machen.  That  was  in  July,  1894. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Machen  was  there  at  this  time  to  make  investiga- 
tions in  relation  to  the  carrier  service? 

Mr.  Machen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  only  point  of  it  all  and  the  point  to  which  I  am 
coming  is,  that  when  Mr.  Hill  returned  to  the  Department  Mr.  Machen 
was  still  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Hill  came  to  my  office  and  made  charges 
against  his  superior  officer,  Mr.  Machen,  saying  he  was  trying  to  under- 
mine me;  trying  to  get  me  removed  from  the  service,  so  that  he  could 
be  appointed  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
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I  said,  "  Mr.  Hill,  you  must  not  come  to  me  with  stories  of  that  kind 
now.  It  is  well  enough  for  you  to  bring  it  to  my  attention,  but  you 
must  wait  until  your  superior  officer  returns,  and  then  both  of  you  must 
come  before  me.  Both  of  you  shall  have  a  hearing— a  f\ill,  fair,  and 
free  hearing." 

He  then  said,  "The  division  is  in  disorder,"  and  referred  to  some  let- 
ter that  had  been  brought  in — I  think  it  is  in  the  record  here — known 
as  the  Gardenheir  letter.  I  said,  u  You  are  the  acting  chief  of  the 
division  in  Mr.  Machen's  absence,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  go  back  to 
the  division  and  bring  about  order  if  there  is  disorder  there,  and  if  you 
can  not  do  it,  report  it  to  me.  You  take  this  letter,  being  the  acting 
chief  of  the  division,  and. hold  it  in  your  possession." 

When  Mr.  Machen  returned  to  Washington  I  brought  Mr.  Machen 
and  Mr.  Hill  before  me,  and  had  Mr.  Hill  make  the  statements  in  Mr. 
Machen's  presence  which  he  had  made  previously.  Mr.  Machen  then 
and  there  denied  them  and  denounced  them  as  false.  Subsequently  I 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter  and  became  convinced 
that  Mr.  Hill's  charges  against  Mr.  Machen  were  false. 

About  that  time  I  was  absent  from  the  city,  and  a  note  came  to  me 
to  the  Department,  marked  "important,"  and  it  came  into  Mr.  Machen's 
possession.  It  was  addressed  to  be  handed  to  me  if  present;  if  not,  to 
be  handed  to  Mr.  Machen.  It  Was  a  letter  from  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Joseph  Bradfield,  charging  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  foot  by 
clerks  in  my  Bureau;  that  they  were  trying  to  bring  disdredit  upon  my 
administration  of  the  Bureau;  and  the  writer  said  he  was  ill  in  bed  and 
could  not  cohie.  Mr.  Machen  went  to  his  house,  and  he  then  told  him 
that  W.  W.  Hill,  this  man  Samuel  Beight,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Sullivan  were  in  the  conspiracy  ?  and  that  he  had  been  shown  a  state- 
ment, made  up  of  letters  or  copies  of  letters  taken 

Senator  Chilton.  I  think  under  the  rule  we  have  adopted  it  would 
probablv  be  better  for  you  not  to  state  anything  you  did  not  yourself 
hear.    1  understand  you  are  about  to  tell  what  happened  between  Mr. 
Machen  and  someone  else. 
Mr.  Jones.  Very  well ;  I  withdraw  it. 

Enough  facts  were  brought  to  my  attention  to  warrant  me,  as  I 
believed,  in  looking  into  the  matter.  I  had  two  regular  post-office 
inspectors  detailed  for  that  purpose,  and  finally  was  satisfied  that  I 
bad  enough  to  bring  these  people  before  me.  I  had  Sullivan  brought 
first,  and  Beight  and  Hill,  each  separately.  Sullivan  and  Beight  at 
first  denied  everything.  They  said  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  conspiring  to  injure  me.  I  then  rang  my  bell  and 
had  my  secretary  come  in,  and  then  they  both  said,  "Well,  here,  if  we 
are  on  oath,  now  we  will  tell  the  truth;'7  and  they  then — Sullivan  and 
Beight — confessed  that  they  had  been  conspiring  with  Hill.  Upon  the 
confessions  they  then  made  I  recommended  to  the  Postmaster-General 
their  removal  from  the  service. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  think  it  is  all  right  to  state  any  confessions 
which  they  made  to  you — they  having  occurred  in  your  presence. 

Mr.  Jones.  Those  confessions  are  on  file  in  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. 

After  my  secretary  came  in  I  asked  Beight  why  did  he  not  tell  this 
before  me.  He  said  he  was  not  then  under  oath,  and  I  said,  "  Do  you 
make  a  distinction  in  telling  the  truth,  whether  you  are  tinder  oath  or 
not?"    «  Well,"  he  said?  "I  did  in  this  case." 

Mr.  Hill  has  referred  in  the  record  to  the  fact  that  I  attempted  to 
throw  him  from  the  window.  I  think  that  was  an  undignified  remark 
for  me  to  make,  but  it  came  about  in  this  way :  After  I  had  begun  to 
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question  him  when  my  secretary  had  come  in,  and  when  he  then  said, 
"I  will  tell  the  truth  and  tell  all  of  it,"  I  asked  him  about  Joseph  Brad- 
field.  He  said,  "How  much  did  you  pay  Bradiield  to  give  you  this 
information  t "  I  felt  insulted  by  the  remark,  and  I  said,  "  If  you  make 
any  such  insinuations  you  will  not  only  be  removed  from  the  service, 
but  I  will  throw  you  out  of  this  window."  I  will  admit  that  it  was  not 
a  very  dignified  remark  to  make,  but  I  meant  it  at  the  time. 

W.  W.  Hill  refers  also  in  his  testimony  to  the  fact  that  these  agents 
were  not  appointed  by  me,  implying,  if  not  saying,  that  I  evaded  the 
responsibility,  and  he  filed  a  letter  from  W.  H.  liamar,  acting  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General.  I  think  the  committee  understands, 
from  a  question  put  by  Senator  Chilton,  that  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Bureau,  in  the  absence  of  the  First  Assistant,  is  the  acting  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  and  must  sign  all  letters  as  such.  1 
happened  to  be  away,  and  he  signed  the  letter.  All  the  other  appoint- 
ments  and  all  other  letters  and  papers  that  were  to  be  signed  by  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  when  I  was  present  I  signed  mysetf 

Mr.  Machen  suggests  the  Lackey  matter.  He  speaks  about  a  man 
in  the  post  office  at  Washington,  who  had  been  convicted  of  some  crime, 
or  had  been  removed  for  embezzlement,  who  was  one  of  the  secret 
agents.  That  is  not  true.  There  was  a  man  named  Lackey,  from  Illi- 
nois, who  never  was  in  the  Washington  post-office  and  who  never  was 
convicted  of  or  charged  with  any  crime  that  I  know  of.  Hill  has  simply 
got  the  name  mixed  with  some  other  man  by  the  same  name  who  was 
in  the  Washington  post-office. 

Mr.  Hill  also  implies,  in  an  answer  on  page  113,  that  after  he  had 
brought  this  information  to  me  he  concluded  that  he  had  not  given  me 
any  new  information.    He  said : 

I  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  I  carried  any  information  to  him — 

Meaning  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  I  take  it  that  that 
is  an  insinuation  or  an  implication  that  I  knew  all  the  time  what  was 
going  on  and  did  not  correct  it.  I  believe  now  and  believed  then,  after 
investigating  it  thoroughly,  that  the  stories  which  Mr.  Hill  brought  to 
me  were  of  his  own  creation,  or  they  may  have  been  based  upon  things 
which  he  thought  were  facts.  There  was  no  other  way  for  me  to  know 
anything  about  them ;  at  least  I  did  not  know,  and  I  had  heard  nothing 
from  them  or  about  them  until  Mr.  Hill  brought  them  to  my  attention. 

He  says,  on  page  114: 

"Mr.  Jones  asked  me  the  source  of  my  informatiou  concerning  these 
things.  I  showed  him  the  autograph  letter  from  Mr.  Gardenhier.  He 
said  he  did  not  think  so  much  of  that,  because  he  supposed  Mr.  Machen 
was  anxious  to  help  his  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  out  in  the  Ohio  cam- 
paign. He  said  that  was  natural  enough,  though  there  was  a  better 
way  to  do  these  things,  he  thought.  But  still  he  took  no  action  about 
it,  so  far  as  I  knew,  except  that  he  called  up  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  man  who 
had  told  me  about  it,  and  said  at  first  he  would  certainly  remove  him. 
I  said:  'If  Mr.  Sullivan  goes  out  of  here  for  the  offense  of  informing 
me,  his  superior  officer,  of  an  iniquity  in  this  division,  I  go  at  the  same 
time.    I  stand  upon  that  issue  squarely.' n 

He  never  made  any  such  statement  to  me.  In  fact,  nothing  was  ever 
suggested  about  his  removal  from  the  Department  until  he  denied  abso- 
lutely the  truth  of  the  statements  by  his  coconspirators,  and  then  I  said 
to  him  that  he  would  have  to  go  with  them. 

I  have  stated  about  all  that  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  stating, 
simply  to  contradict  this  man.  1  have  read  over  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Machen,  the  superintendent  of  the  free- delivery  division,  and  if  I  were 
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• 
called  upon  to  testify  to  the  various  details  that  the  committee  called 
out  in  his  examination,  I  would  answer  substantially  what  he  has  said. 
In  feet,  if  I  can,  I  will  assume  his  testimony  as  my  own  in  reference  to 
these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  think  his  testimony  in  that  respect  is  substan- 
tially correct! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  substantially  correct. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  committee  that  I  am  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  they  may  see  proper  to  ask  me.    I  have  nothing  to  conceal. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  desire  to  ask  you  one  general  question.  The 
implication  from  Mr.  Hill's  testimony  is  that  you  became  incensed  at 
him  because  he  was  pointing  out  these  transactions  to  you — political 
assessments,  as  he  called  them — and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the 
parties  connected  with  them.    Is  there  any  truth  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Jokes.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  truth  in  it  whatever.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  exposed  them  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  said  to  him, "  Mr.  Hill, 
I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  I  want  to  know  of  any  derelictions  on  the 
part  of  anybody  in  this  office,  but  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  your  superior 
officer  for  me  to  make  an  ex  parte  statement  in  his  absence.  Your 
superior  officer  is  also  my  subordinate,  and  it  strikes  me  that  my  duty 
requires  that  you  both  shall  be  present  and  in  my  presence  make  such 
statements  as  either  of  you  see  proper." 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  hearing 
me  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you  here. 

At  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  June  5, 1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Saturday,  June  5, 1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Elkins,  Chilton,  and  Harris 
of  Kansas. 

Also  Hon.  John  11.  Procter,  president  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Wales,  of  the  Commission. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GAPT.  R.  H.  PRATT— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  at  the  last  meeting  we  had  before 
us  Captain  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 
He  wishes  to  continue  his  statement  this  morning.  Captain,  anything 
else  that  yon  desire  to  say  we  are  ready  to  hear. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  will  state,  in  addition  to  what  I  said  in  giving 
opinions,  that  I  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  Indian  education;  that  I 
am  principally  responsible  for  the  building  up  of  Indian  schools  in 
these  later  years;  that  I  first  placed  Indian  children  at  the  Ilampton 
,  school  and  attracted  public  attention  by  it,  and  that  I  established  a 
school  at  Carlisle  and  have  been  the  superintendent  of  it  for  nearly 
eighteen  years,  with  what  success  the  general  public  is  very  familiar. 
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Yet  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  pass  the  civil-service  examination 
for  any  position  that  I  would  accept — I  mean  as  superintendent,  assist* 
ant  superintendent,  or  any  responsible  position  in  an  Indian  school. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  pass  the  examination  required  to  be  taken  by 
applicants? 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  pass  any 
of  the  examinations  which  applicants  for  these  positions  are  required 
to  pass  in  order  to  get  appointments  in  the  Indian  school  service,  as  at 
present  arranged. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  the  chief  objections  you  have 
to  the  examinations  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  your 
information  and  knowledge  in  that  respect. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  am  only  stating  a  fact  from  which  I  wanted  to 
present  to  the  committee  the  further  fact  that  the  systenl  rules  out  such 
men  as  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  you  are  ruled  out? 

Captain  Pratt.  Simply  because  I  had  not  the  schooling  and  techni* 
cal  knowledge  necessary. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  At  the  same  time  is  it  fair  to  make  that 
fact  bear  against  the  specific  examinations  for  certain  positions  in  the 
Indian  service  when  with  all  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
general  management  and  conduct  of  affairs  you  might  not  be  so  com- 
petent as  someone  who  is  better  up,  say,  in  mathematics,  than  you  are? 

Captain  Pratt.  Naturally  I  have  great  sympathy  for  men  who  have 
been  unfortunate  in  early  life  in  their  educational  advantages. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  I  have  in  mind  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 
Taking  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  the  highest  type  of  an 
official  position,  he,  of  course,  might  not  be  suited  for  teaching  a  class 
of  Indian  girls  or  boys. 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  what  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  statement  is  simply  that  we  do  not,  by  the  system  of 
examinations,  get  the  executive  ability  and  the  experience  that  will 
give  us  the  best  results. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  it  were  left  to 
you  to  make  the  choice  of  teachers,  you  would  have  their  qualifications 
as  teachers  tested  as  well  as  their  executive  ability  to  manage  and  con- 
trol the  service.    Is  that  it! 

Captain  Pratt.  Certainly,  sir;  I  have  no  objection  to  examinations 
that  will  test  their  qualifications.  I  never  appointed  a  teacher  at  Car- 
lisle without  looking  into  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  that  point  that  we  would  like  to  have  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  character  of  questions  to  be  asked  applicants.  1 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  favored  a  liberal  merit  system.  Now, 
what  character  of  questions  do  you  think  should  be  submitted  or  what 
kind  of  an  examination  should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  efficient 
service  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  everyone? 

Captain  Pratt.  That  is  a  wide  field,  and  I  do  not  feel  myself  com 
petent  to  take  hold  of  that  feature  of  it.  I  only  insist  there  should  be 
just  as  much  latitude  and  as  much  emphasis  placed  upon  the  character 
qualities  of  a  person  as  upon  his  scholastic  qualities.  I  am  quite  in 
favor  of  the  recent  arrangement  of  Governor  Black,  of  New  York, 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  do  you  mean! 

Captain  Pratt.  Hehas  arranged  by  the  recent  civil-service  law  there 
that  50  points  on  any  examination  shall  be  given  to  the  civil-service 
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commission,  and  that  50  points  shall  be  given  to  the  other  side  of  it, 
and  that  the  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  work  to  be  done  shall 
make  the  test  on  the  qualification  side  or  on  the  character  side.  I 
object  to  the  absolute  removal  from  the  person  who  is  responsible  for 
the  work  to  be  done  of  all  power  or  voice  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
employees.  That  is  my  case  exactly.  I  have  not  a  single  thing  to  say 
about  any  persons  sent  to  Carlisle  until  after  they  are  sent  there,  and 
if  after  six  months'  probation  I  find  they  are  not  right  1  can  report 
against  them,  and  then  it  will  be  attended  to.  That,  I  think,  is  an 
injury  to  the  public  service.  I  have  a  larger  interest  in  the  success  of 
Carlisle  than  anyone  else,  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  something  about 
who  shall  be  appointed  there. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  I  feel  the  force  of  your  objection,  Captain, 
bat  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  have  observed  any  difference 
in  the  loyalty  of  the  appointees  who  arrive  at  their  appointments 
through  a  civil-service  examination.  Are  they  as  loyal  and  as  strictly 
under  the  control  of  their  superiors  as  if  they  were  appointed  by  the 
heads  of  Departments  themselves  ? 

Captain  Pratt.  The  general  disposition  of  those  who  have  been 
appointed  to  Carlisle  has  been  immediately  to  take  their  grievance  over 
my  head  by  correspondence  or  by  visits  to  Washington,  which,  of 
course,  is  subversive  of  discipline. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  Captain  Pratt  t 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir;  with  that  particular  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  failed  to  give  us  the  names  of  superin- 
tendents. You  said  at  the  last  meeting  that  you  had  some  names  to 
suggest.    You  did  not  give  them  to  us. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  have  not  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  them  given  now. 

Captain  Pratt.  If  it  will  suit  you  just  as  well,  I  have  learned  some 
things  since  I  came  to  the  city,  and  I  will  furnish  Mr.  Hyams  with  a 
list  of  names  by  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  wish  the  names  in  order  that  we  may  invite 
them  to  come  before  the  committee.  We  want  to  hear  what  they  have 
to  say  upon  the  subject. 

Captain  Pratt.  In  regard  to  the  abuses  under  civil  service  1  wanted 
to  say  a  word  or  two  more. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  had  a  number  of  private  letters,  as  I  explained  to 
the  committee  the  last  time,  that  I  did  desire  to  put  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  endeavored  to  get  the  consent  of  some  of  the  superin- 
tendents to  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  have  succeeded  in  only  one  case,  and 
in  addition  a  letter  was  handed  to  me  this  morning  by  Senator  Nelson 
which  I  am  allowed  to  use,  and  which  I  will  read.  It  is  from  a  former 
superintendent  of  an  Indian  school,  Clinton  J.  Crandall.  I  will  read  a 
portion  of  it: 

UI  was  first  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Pipestone  Indian  school, 
at  Pipestone,  Minn.,  my  home,  in  April  of  1891,  by  General  Morgan, 
and  have  therefore  had  some  five  years9  experience  in  the  Indian  service. 

1  built  the  present  buildings  oV  the  Pipestone  school,  laid  out  the 

grounds,  opened  up  a  farm  of  200  acres,  and  collected  in  the  children 

from  the  scattered  reservations  in  Minnesota.    I  was  allowed  to  hold 

toy  position  under  the  Democratic  administration  until  the  fall  of  1894, 

when,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Inspector  Province  McCormick,  I 
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was  dismissed.  While  in  what  is  called  the  classified  list,  I  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service  purely  upon  political  grounds — simply  because 
it  was  well  known  that  I  was  a  Republican — and  there  was  no  attempt 
at  the  time  to  disguise  the  reasons  for  my  removal.  That,  according 
to  civil  service  rules,  I  was  unjustly  removed  and  without  cause,  other 
than  political,  may  be  shown — 

"First.  By  the  report  of  Dr.  Dorchester,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools,  who  visited  me  in  the  late  fall  of  1893,  and  reported  very 
favorably  on  conditions  and  employees,  myself  included. 

"  Second.  That  in  less  than  two  months  from  the  time  1  was  removed 
from  the  superintendency  of  the  Pipestone  school  I  was  reinstated  in 
the  service,  and  sent  as  principal  teacher  to  the  Ghilocco  school,  Okla- 
homa, though  at  a  reduction  of  $300  in  salary.  I  remained  at  the  Ghilocco 
school  until  September,  1896,  when  I  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Pima  boarding  school  at  this  agency,  but  not 
until  after  the  position  had  been  tendered  to  a  Democratic  friend  of 
Commissioner  Browning's,  who  refused  it  on  account  of  the  excessive 
heat  here  in  summer." 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  read  anything  more  in  the  letter. 
That  covers  the  point.    However,  I  will  read  further: 

"While  superintendent  at  Pipestone  I  visited  the  different  agencies 
of  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  collecting  children.  I  did  all  of  my 
own  clerical  work,  and  am  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Government  sys 
tern  of  keeping  accounts.  My  cash  reports  on  file  in  the  Treasury 
Department  will  speak  for  themselves. 

"  During  the  eighteen  months  that  I  was  in  Oklahoma  I  visited  the 
different  agencies  and  schools,  collecting  Indian  pupils,  and  have  had 
excellent  opportunities  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Indians  ami 
the  Government  service,  and  especially  as  it  has  been  administered 
under  the  past  Administration. 

"  I  have  not  only  been  myself  reduced  in  both  rank  and  pay,  but 
have  seen  many  others  suffer  likewise.  I  have  been  obliged  to*  work 
and  bear  with  incompetent  employees,  because  they  were  Democrats  or 
related  in  some  way  to  the  heads  of  Departments.  I  have  been  a  tar 
get  for  Democratic  attack,  and  have  been  unable  to  bring  many  things 
to  light  that  should  be  shown  up,  simply  because  I  was  a  Republican, 
and  ouly  permitted  by  Democratic  courtesy  to  hold  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion in  the  service." 

That  is  from  Mr.  Grandall.  Here  is  a  letter  from  another  superin- 
tendent that  I  will  read. 

The  Chairman.  Give  his  name,  please. 

Captain  Pratt.  J.  B.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Pottawatomie 
school.  It  was  written  as  a  private  letter  to  my  assistant  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Standing,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  I  telegraped  Mr.  Brown,  and 
I  have  his  permission  to  make  use  of  the  letter.     It  is  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir:  No;  not  quite  relieved,  but  transferred  and  reduced  to 
$900.  I  am  sorry  to  give  a  wrong  impression,  though  it  was  not  so  far 
wrong.  I  can  not  know  of  all  the  influences  that  worked  against  me, 
but  assume  there  was  absolutely  nothing  against  my  record  until  I 
reported  Dickson's  brother-in-law  for  assaulting  a  virtuous  and  honest 
young  woman.  Agent  J.  P.  Woolsey  is  without  doubt  the  chief  author 
of  my  undoing.  Nothing  could  be  dug  up  against  the  character  of  the 
woman  making  the  charge,  aud  she  swore  it  in  distinct  terms.  I  had 
also  some  corroborating  evidence.  One  witness  testified  that  Bee.  the 
industrial  teacher  reported  against,  had  boasted  of  his  ability  and  inten- 
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tion  to  accomplish  an  immoral  purpose  with  an  Indian  assistant.  (About 
two  years  ago  this  was  done.)  Another  had  overheard  a  part  of  one  of 
his  attacks  and  seen  the  girl  crying  as  he  left  her.  Since  the  investi- 
gation I  have  received  an  affidavit  from  a  third  witness  who  saw  Bee 
in  the  mess  kitchen  with  the  girl,  and  the  girl  was  angry  and  crying. 
The  testimony— except  this  last — is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Office. 
Yet  they  censure  me  as  guilty  of  malice,  etc. 

••  Woolsey  and  his  gang  have  tried  to  ruin  nie  and  all  who  are  my 
friends.  I  have  myself  had  great  faith  in  Dr.  Ilailmann  and  signed  a 
petition  for  his  retention.  This  was  the  only  case  in  which  I  felt  from 
fiersonal  knowledge  that  he  had  made  a  serious  error.  I  did  not  bring 
oat  one-half  I  knew  against  Bee  and  his  wife,  thinking  the  one  charge 
sufficient  to  remove  him,  and  preferring  to  make  a  fight  on  a  man 
(rather]  than  on  a  woman.  Woolsey  is  thoroughly  unprincipled  and 
would  scrapie  at  nothing  to  accomplish  his  ends.  I  counted  the  prob- 
able cost  before  taking  action  and  have  no  apology  to  offer.  I  have 
definite  reasons  for  every  statement. 

u  I  could  have  remained  at  Ponca  indefinitely  if  I  had  been  willing 
to  wink  at  the  licentiousness  of  the  agent's  friends.  Woolsey  and 
Dickson  of  course  must  have  used  means  unknown  to  me  and  probably 
unknowable.  I  am  ready  to  answer  anything  at  any  time  to  anybody 
concerning  my  actions  in  and  out  of  this  service." 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  agent  referred  to  in  that  letter? 

Captain  Pbatt.  Agent  Woolsey,  who  had  charge  of  the  Pawnees 
and  Poncas. 

**  1  thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest.  It  goes  pretty  hard  to  be 
thus  reduced  when  I  had  begun  to  hope  for  substantial  promotion,  and 
there  has  been  no  time  during  my  service  when  I  tried  so  hard  to  do  the 
right  thing  regardless  of  consequences  to  myself.  My  action  was  not 
taken  in  any  fit  of  anger  or  in  resentment,  but  after  two  weeks  of  careful 
deliberation,  during  which  time  the  conviction  grew  upon  me  that  I 
must  make  a  protest.  I  put  up  as  good  a  fight  as  possible  and  thought 
I  had  proven  my  case.  Bee  thought  so,  too,  and  had  his  goods  packed 
ready  to  go. 

"Very  truly,  yours,  J.  B.  Brown, 

"  Superintendent  Patto.  School." 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  agent  to  whom  reference  is  made  have 
to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  the  civil-service  law? 

Captain  Pratt.  He  is  a  part  of  the  system,  a  part  of  the  reporting, 
and  would  exert  his  influence,  doubtless,  with  Dickson. 

The  Chairman.  Who  rs  Dickson  ? 

Captain  Pratt.  Dickson  is  a  special  agent  in  the  Indian  service. 
He  has  been  in  the  Indian  service  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  Coming  under  the  civil-service  rules 
and  taken  from  the  classified  list? 

Captain  Pratt.  I  think  not,  sir.  He  is  operating  against  those  under 
the  civil-service  rules.  I  think  he  is  confirmed  by  Congress  and  is  not, 
therefore,  a  civil-service  man. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  was  not  appointed  through  the  civil  service.  He 
ift  one  of  the  men  appointed  by  the  system  that  Captain  Pratt  is  advo- 
cating. 

The  Chairman.  Still  is  he  covered  up  by  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  He  is  not  covered  up,  I  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  have  a  blanket  thrown  over  him  by  it. 
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Mr.  Procter.  No;  if  he  is  guilty  of  delinquency,  it  is  the  duty  ol 
the  Indian  Office  to  remove  him  instantly,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  been  removed? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know. 

Captain  Pratt.  No,  sir;  he  is  at  a  reduced  salary. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  still  in  the  service! 

Captain  Pratt.  He  is  still  in  the  service — transferred  at  a  reduced 
salary. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  matter  to  which  you  refer  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission!  * 

Captain  Pratt.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  From  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  attempted  to  put  their  cases  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  do 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  of  your  knowledge  there  f 

Captain  Pratt.  5Tes,  sir;  I  speak  of  my  knowledge  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  in  regard  to  this  particular  case. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  My  object  in  asking  the  question  was  simply  to 
ascertain  what  relation  this  person  sustains  to  the  civil-service  law,  if 
he  sustains  any  relation  to  it.  I  did  not  understand  how  he  could  have 
any  relation  with  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Captain  Pratt.  Practically,  under  the  orders  of  the  governing,  he 
is  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  civil- service  law  as  anyone 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  civil  service,  if  I  understand  the  matter 
aright. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  Do  you  understand  that  in  your  line  ot 
work  there  is^  anything  in  the  civil-service  rules  or  regulations  that 
protects  a  vicious  or  incompetent  man  from  immediate  removal  by  his 
superiors? 

Captain  Pratt.  Do  you  mean  by  his  immediate  superiors  f 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  Well,  take  a  superintendent  in  charge  of 
an  Indian  school,  such  as  you  have;  he  would  have  the  right  to  remove 
any  vicions  or  incompetent  subordinate  under  him  if  he  had  obtained  ( 
his  position  through  civil-service  examinations,  etc.? 

Captain  Pratt.  That  is  done  by  reporting  them  to  headquarters. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  What  are  headquarters  f 

Captain  Pratt.  At  the  Indian  Office;  and  sometimes  it  is  carried 
forward  to  the  Interior  Department. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  It  would  be  done  through  the  usual 
process  of  removal! 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a 
superintendent  has  not  the  power  of  removal  in  any  caaef 

Captain  Pratt.  No,  sir;  he  has  not. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  I  suppose  he  would  have  that  power  in 
certain  cases? 

Captain  Pratt.  I  have  myself  taken  the  position  I  have  intending 
to  exercise  it  absolutely  for  the  benefit  of  my  school,  and  if  it  resulted 
disastrously  to  me,  all  right. 

Mr.  Procter.  Has  not  any  superintendent  of  a  school  the  right  to 
suspend  while  waiting  for  authority  from  the  Indian  Office? 

Captain  Pratt.  You  mean  just  to  stop  the  person's  work  and  let 
him  stay  there? 
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Mr.  Procter.  To  suspend. 

Captain  Pratt.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  To  suspend,  pending  an  investigation 
leading  to  removal? 

Mr.  Pkocter.  Yes;  the  power  of  removal  is  with  the  Indian  Office. 
As  with  all  offices,  the  power  of  removal  is  with  the  appointing  power, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  civil-service  law  that  I  know  of  which 
prevents  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  for  cause. 

Captain  Pratt.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  it  is  exercised? 

Captain  Pratt.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  exercised  very  largely,  as  I  have 
shown  here. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  another  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  ask  Captain  Pratt  any  questions  you 
wish. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understood  from  the  tabulated  tables  which  you 
gave  last  Saturday  that  one  of  your  objections  to  the  civil-servico 
rules  is  that  the  power  of  removal  is  exercised  too  freely  even  tutder 
the  civil-service  rules,  and  that  the  force  had  been  changed. 

Captain  Pratt.  My  object,  as  I  stated,  in  presenting  those  tables 
was  to  show  that  the  claims  of  civil-service  advocates,  that  we  were 
getting  a  more  permanent  and  a  better  employee  force,  and  that  people 
were  protected  in  their  positions,  was  not  true;  that  there  were  quite 
as  many  removals,  and  quite  as  disastrous  removals,  as  under  the  old 
system.  I  believe  that  thoroughly.  I  know  it;  I  was  not  making  a 
comparison  between  the  civil  service  and  something  else,  but,  as  I 
stated,  I  was  covering  the  points  that  I  made  outside  of  Government 
circles  and  in  too. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  state? 

Captain  Pratt.  I  have  nothing  more,  sir;  I  came  here  at  your 
request. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  I  have  nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  excuse  you,  Captain  Pratt. 


TS8TDE0HY  0*  W.  H.  HAILMAHff,  SUPERIHTENDEUT  OF  INDIA* 

80H0OL8. 

W.N.  HAILMANN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  State  your  residence  and  occupation,  please,  and 
then  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr,  Haxlmann.  I  am  a  resident  of  Washington,  and  superintendent 
of  Government  Indian  schools. 

The  Chairman.  What  experience  did  you  have  prior  to  your  con- 
nection with  the  service  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  For  forty-one  years  I  have  been  a  teacher. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  your  service  as  superintend- 
ent! 

Mt.Hailmann.  It  includes  my  servioe  as  superintendent.  I  have  been 
a  teacher  all  my  life,  except  a  short  period  during  the  war  of  secession, 
when  I  was  connected  with  a  regiment  from  Kentucky.  Now,  do  you 
wish  me  to  make  a  general  statement! 
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Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  were  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  any  State. 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  was  not  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  any 
State.  I  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Laporte,  Ind.,  for  twelve 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Not  of  an  Indian  school? 

Mr.  Hailhann.  No,  sir;  of  a  public-school  system — the  city  schools. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  charge  of  Indian 
schools? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  This  is  my  fourth  year.    I  began  in  January,  1894. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  statements  to  make 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law  in  regard  to  Indian 
schools,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  operation  of  thecivil-service 
law,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  has  been  quite  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  service.  It  has  been  more  particularly  a  benefit  by 
preventing  the  removal  of  efficient  employees  without  cause  and  the 
appointment  of  inefficient  employees  for  patronage  reasons.  It  has 
done  much  good  in  that  direction  throughout  the  service  by  serving  as 
a  barrier  to  the  evils  of  patronage  appointments.  It  has,  during  the 
last  three  and  a  half  years  and  a  few  months,  in  all  the  positions  which 
are  under  civil  service,  generated  a  degree  of  confidence  among  the 
employees  which  the  superintendents  at  the  various  summer  institu- 
tions tell  me  did  not  exist  before— a  degree  of  confidence  with  reference 
to  tenure. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  statement  is  based  upon  facts,  I  have,  on 
the  basis  of  Captain  Pratt's  tables,  which  were  presented  to  you  at  your 
last  session,  prepared  a  few  additional  tables.  Captain  Pratt  presented 
to  you  a  table  in  which  he  counted  the  number  of  superintendents, 
matrons,  and  teachers  in  the  service  in  1892  and  again  in  1896,  as  well 
as  in  the  intervening  years,  showing  a  gradual  decrease  iu  the  number 
of  superintendents  who  were  in  the  service  in  1892.  He  did  the  same 
with  reference  to  matrons  and  teachers,  and  inferred  from  his  figures 
that  the  civil  service  had  accomplished  no  good  results. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  persons — super- 
intendents, matrons,  and  teachers — were  placed  under  civil  service  in 
March,  1892;  that  consequently,  during  the  first  year  (1892),  which 
appears  in  his  table,  the  civil  service  extended  over  only  four  months' 
period  of  employment  of  these  people,  and  many  of  the  superintendents 
listed  by  him  were  in  the  service  only  for  a  short  period  during  the 
year  1892. 

In  the  next  place,  his  table  does  not  offer  any  means  of  comparison. 
He  does  not  compare  this  period  of  the  beginning  of  civil  service  with  a 
period  in  which  there  was  no  civil  service.  I  have  therefore  corrected 
this,  and  prepared  a  table  analagous  to  his  for  the  same  positions- 
superintendents,  matrons,  and  teachers — during  the  previous  period, 
from  1889  to  1892,  when  there  was  no  civil  service,  with  regard  to  these 
positions.    I  find  the  following: 

In  1888  there  were  92  superintendents.  Of  these  names  only  12 
appear  in  1892;  that  is  13  per  cent  of  the  entire  number. 

In  1892  there  were  105  names  of  superintendents  (I  use  Captain 
Pratt's  figures  here) ;  only  26  remained  in  1896,  which  is  25  per  cent, 
or  a  gain  of  12  per  cent  for  the  civil-service  period. 

Similarly,  the  table  here  shows  a  gain  of  4  per  cent — a  very  small 
gain — for  the  matrons'  service. 
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With  regard  to  teachers,  there  were,  in  1888,  290.  Of  these  names 
only  29,  or  10  per  cent,  appear  in  1892.  That  is  the  period  when  there 
was  no  civil  service.  In  1892  there  were  319  teachers,  and  of  these 
names  88,  or  28  per  cent  (a  gain  of  18  per  cent  during  the  civil-service 
period),  appear  upon  the  table.    I  submit  this  table  to  the  committee. 

Table  contrasting  the  stability  of  the  service  during  the  periods  of  1888 .  to  1892  and  189$ 

to  1896. 


• 

In  serv- 
ice in 
1802. 

Remaining  in  1896. 

In  serv- 
ice in 

1888. 

Remaining  in  1892. 

Gain  for 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1892-1896. 

105 
73 
319 

26 

7 
88 

25 
10 
28 

92 
98 
290 

12 

6 

29 

,  Pcreenk 

13  1              12 

6  >                4 

Teachers.. 

10  1                18 

With  this  contrast  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  influ- 
ence of  civil  service  as  to  that  period. 

Again,  Captain  Pratt  has  given  you  a  table  in  which  a  number  of 
schools  were  named.  The  number  of  employees  in  1892  receiving  $400 
or  more  was  counted,  and  again  in  1896  the  same  was  done  through- 
oat  That  table  again  is  worthless  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  any  con- 
clusion for  the  following  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  compare  this  beginning  civil-service 
period  with  the  preceding  patronage  period  when  there  was  no  civil 
service. 

In  the  next  place,  in  the  employees  receiving  $400  or  more  it  lumps 
those  who  are  in  the  classified  service,  such  as  superintendents,  teach- 
ers, and  matrons,  with  others,  such  as  assistant  teachers,  assistant 
matrons,  farmers,  and  industrial  teachers,  who  are  not  in  the  classified 
service. 
The  Chairman.  Are  not  farmers  and  matrons  classified? 
Mr.  H  att .mann.  They  are  now.  They  have  been  classified  since  last 
May,  but  they  were  not  during  that  period.  They  were  not  classified 
nntil  last  May. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  for  information.  I  understand  that  they 
are  now  classified. 

Mr.  HatTjMANN.  Consequently  the  sins  which  may  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  unclassified  service  are  in  this  table  charged,  in  the 
inferences,  to  the  classified  service. 

1  have  tried  to  remove  this  omission  by  making  a  table  of  four  of 
these  schools.  I  have  selected  the  four  largest — that  is,  Carlisle, 
Haskell,  Chilocco,  and  Genoa.  I  find  that  in  1888  there  were  at  Car- 
lisle 40  employees  receiving  $400  or  more,  and  in  1892,  22  of  these 
remained,  or  55  per  cent.  In  1892  there  were  52  employees  receiving 
such  salary,  and  of  these  only  21  remained  in  1896?  or  only  40  per  cent, 
which  is  a  loss  of  10  per  cent  during  the  civil-service  period,  and  would 
count  against  the  civil  service  so  far  as  Carlisle  is  concerned. 

At  Haskell  there  were  42  in  1888.  Of  these  5  only  remained  in  1892, 
or  12  per  cent.  Of  42  employees  in  1892,  only  19  remained  in  1896,  or 
45  per  ceut,  which  is  a  gain  of  33  per  cent  for  the  civil  service  period. 
Similarly  there  is  a  gain  of  30  per  cent  for  Grand  Junction ;  there  is  a 
gain  of  13  per  cent  for  Fort  Yuma;  there  is  a  gain  of  23  per  cent  for 
Ream's  Canyon;  there  is  a  gain  of  6  per  cent  for  Chilocco;  there  is  a 
orv  sbbv 18 
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gain  of  5  per  cent  for  Albuquerque,  and  a  loss  of  4  per  cent  for  Salem. 
I  submit  this  table  to  the  committee: 

Table  contrasting  the  stability  of  the  service  during  the  periods  of  1888  to  1892  and  1892  to 
1896,  respectively,  in  a  number  of  instances,  taken  from  Captain  Pratt's  tables  on  pagr* 
246  and  247. 


School. 


ployeee  in 
1888  re- 
ceiving 
■alary  of 
$400 


Carlisle 

Haskell 

Grand  Junction 

Fort  Yuma 

Seams  Canyon  . 

Salem 

Chilocco 

Albuquerque... 


Remaining  in  1892. 


Number. 


Percent 


Em- 
ployees in 
1892  re- 
ceiving 
salary  of 


Remaining  in  1896. 


Number.  Percent. 


21 
19 

7 

7 

4 

3  > 

3 

2 


40 
43 
40 
40 
3 

• 
10 

5 


The  only  two  schools  in  this  table  which  lose  are  Salem  and  Carlisle. 
So  far  as  Salem  is  concerned,  local  conditions  would  explain  this  loss. 
So  far  as  Carlisle  is  concerned,  I  suppose  it  is  possible  Captain  Pratt 
could  explain  the  loss.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
schools  there  is  a  vast  gain  for  the  civil-service  period  as  compared 
with  the  patronage  period  immediately  preceding. 

A  further  analysis  of  Captain  Pratt's  table  is  the  following:  I  have 
taken  four  instances  of  Captain  Pratt's  statistics — Carlisle,  Haskell, 
Chilocco,  and  Genoa — and  I  have  simply  analyzed  those  with  reference 
to  this  fact :  How  many  of  the  people  were  discharged  or  removed  or 
relieved,  or,  rather,  how  many  disappeared  from  the  list,  because  the 
manner  of  their  removal  from  the  list  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in 
Captain  Pratt's  list  nor  in  his  testimony,  as  you  remember.  I  have 
tried  to  find  out  how  many  belonged  to  the  classified  and  how  many 
belonged  to  the  unclassified  service,  and  then  the  table  will  be  of  value 
to  show  with  reference  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  classified 
service  has  produced  greater  stability. 

At  Carlisle  there  were,  in  1892,  52  teachers,  receiving  $400  or  more. 
Of  these,  21  were  classified  and  31  unclassified.  In  1896  there  remained 
at  Carlisle  34  out  of  the  52.  Of  these,  14  were  classified  and  20  unclas- 
sified. The  number  of  classified  employees  who  have  disappeared  from 
the  service  is  8—38  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  classified  employees. 
The  number  of  unclassified  employees  who  have  disappeared  from  the 
service  is  18,  or  58  per  cent — 20  per  cent  more.  On  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  the  classified  service,  in  the  same  way,  I  have 
analyzed  Haskell,  Chilocco,  and  Genoa,  and  I  have  in  each  case  found 
a  gain  for  the  civil  service  period,  as  follows:  In  Haskell  23  per  cent 
of  the  classified  service  had  disappeared  from  the  list,  and  52  per 
cent  of  the  unclassified — a  great  gain  for  the  civil-service  period.  In 
Chilocco  there  were  28  per  cent  of  the  classified  service  who  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  list,  and  77  per  cent  of  the  unclassified.  In  Genoa 
60  per  cent  of  the  classified  service  had  disappeared  from  the  list,  and 
100  per  cent  of  the  unclassified. 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  that  I  think  will 
explain  the  mattfr  more  fully  T 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Hailmann  first  conclude  his  state- 
ment and  then  you  can  ask  him  any  questions  you  desire. 
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Mr.  Prootkr.  It  was  on  that  point:  1  do  not  think  he  made  the 
statement  clear.  He  spoke  of  those  disappearing  from  the  list,  and 
whether  in  disappearing  from  the  list  many  of  these  people 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  you  had  better  let  him  make  his  statement 
and  then  cross-examine  him. 

Mr.  Procter.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  have  simply  taken  the  statement  of  Captain  Pratt 
and  analyzed  it.  I  submit  this  table  to  the  committee: 

Analysis  of  four  instances  of  Captain  Pratt1 8  statistics  on  pages  846  and  247  of  the  vrinted 

testimony. 


Employees  in  1892— 

Missing  on  list  of  1896— 

Classified  em- 
ployees out  of 
service. 

Unclassified 

employees  out 

of  service 

Receiv- 
ing $400 

or 
more. 

Classi- 
fied. 

tTnclaa- 
sified. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

In  clas- 
sified 
service. 

In  un- 
classi- 
fied 
service 
until 
Hay  6, 
1896. 

Differ- 
ence in 

School. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

favor  of 
classi- 
fied 
service. 

Carliale.. 
Haskell.. 
Chilocco  . 
Genoa.... 

52 
42 
29 
29 

21 
17 
7 
10 

31 
25 
22 
19 

34 
24 
26 
29 

14 
11 
7 
10 

20 
13 
19 
19 

8 

4 
2 
6 

38 
23 
28 
60 

18 
13 
17 
19 

58 
52 
77 
100 

Perct. 
20 
29 
49 
40 

The  numbers  riven  by  Captain  Pratt  are  not  quite  correct, 
results  materially. 


The  corrections,  however,  do  not  alter 


With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  what  per  cent  of  disappearances 
were  in  the  classified  and  what  per  cent  were  in  the  unclassified  service, 
Captain  Pratt's  statement  becomes  luminous  by  this  analysis,  and 
shows  clearly  in  the  light  of  this  analysis  that  there  was  a  great  gain 
for  the  classified  service  in  stability. 

I  have  also  prepared  for  the  committee  a  statistical  list  which  I 
bejieve  will  make  the  matter  still  more  luminous.  I  have  taken  the 
civil-service  period  from  1895  to  1897.  During  those  years  the  civil 
service  was  in  full  operation.  I  have  omitted  the  fiscal  year  1892 
because  during  that  year  there  were  only  four  months  of  civil -service 
period.  With  1893  the  civil  service  had  comparatively  little  influence-^ 
it  was  a  transition  period — and  I  felt  it  well  to  take  the  three  last  fiscal 
years,  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  to  compare  the  character  of  stability. 
Another  reason  which  induced  me  to  do  this  was  that  these  are  the 
three  years  during  which  I  was  connected  with  the  administration  of 
civil  service  in  the  Indian  Office,  and  I  can  therefore  personally  vouch 
not  only  for  these  numbers  but  also  for  the  actions  which  were  taken 
giving  rise  to  these  numbers. 

In  1894  there  were  89  superintendents  on  the  list.  Of  these  there 
remained  in  1895,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  63.  Two  of  these  had 
been  transferred  or  promoted,  5  had  resigned  voluntarily,  and  19,  or 
22  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  were  relieved.  In  1896  6  or  7  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  were  relieved.  In  1897  1,  or  only  2  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number,  was  relieved.  This  shows  the  percentages, 
and  percentages  alone  are  of  value  in  trying  to  get  at  truths  of  this 
character.  All  mere  figuring  without  percentages  means  nothing;  it 
can  not  lead  to  truth.  You  see  that  in  1895  19  per  cent  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  previous  year  were  relieved;  in  1896  6  per  cent,  or  13 
per  cent  fewer;  and  in  1897  1  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent  fewer.  One  per 
cent  is  almost  absolute  stability. 
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For  matrons  it  does  not  make  so  good  a  showing.  Of  the  matrons 
we  have,  in  1895, 11  relieved,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  In 
1896  10,  or  a  gain  of  12  per  cent  of  the  entire  number;  and  in  1897 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  were  relieved.  Others  disappear 
from  the  list,  but  they  disappear  through  promotion  to  the  position  of 
teacher  or  to  other  positions,  or  through  voluntary  resignation.  When 
I  say  voluntary  resignation  I  do  not  use  a  technical  term.  I  have 
placed  all  the  involuntary  or  requested  resignations  into  the  column  of 
reliefs,  so  that  there  can  not  be  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
resignations  which  I  have  listed  are  strictly  voluntary. 

Of  the  teachers  11  per  cent  were  relieved  in  1895,  5  per  cent  in  1896, 
and  1 J  per  cent  in  1897  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  same  thing  I  have  done  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  the  truth  in 
this  matter  with  particular  schools,  and  I  have  selected  again  from 
Captain  Pratt's  list,  which  he  gave  in  an  article  in  the  Bed  Man,  pub- 
lished, I  think,  in  January — Haskell,  Chilocco,  Albuquerque,  Genoa, 
Salem,  Fort  Shaw,  Phoenix,  and  Santa  Fe. 

I  find  that  the  percentage  of  absolute  stability  in  Haskell  in  1895 
was  86  per  cent.  In  1896  it  was  82  per  cent,  which  is  a  loss  of  4  per 
cent.  In  1897  it  was  97  per  cent,  which  is  a  gain  over  the  previous 
year  of  15  per  cent,  and  approaches  almost  absolute  stability. 

In  Chilocco  we  have  absolute  stability;  90  per  cent  in  1895,  97  per 
cent  in  1896,  and  100  per  cent  in  1897. 

In  Albuquerque  we  have  absolute  stability;  in  1895,  62  per  cent;  in 

1896  and  1897, 100  per  cent.    Nobody  was  relieved. 

At  Salem  we  have  absolute  stability;  in  1895, 82  percent;  in  1896, 77 
per  cent,  a  loss;  and  in  1897, 100  per  cent.  The  cause  which  produced 
that  loss  had  been  removed* 

At  Fort  Shaw  we  had,  in  1895,  90  per  cent,  and  in  1896  and  1897, 100 
per  cent.    Nobody  was  removed  during  those  two  years. 

In  Phoenix,  during  the  entire  three  years,  there  was  not  a  single 
removal;  not  one  person  waft  relieved. 

At  Santa  Fe  there  was  an  oscillation.  In  1895  we  have  the  absolute 
stability  of  100  per  cent;  in  1896  it  is  reduced  to  83  per  cent,  and'in 

1897  it  again  rises  to  100  per  cent.     I  submit  the  tables  to  the 
committee: 

Memoranda  of  $tati8tic§  of  Indian  school  service,  showing  increase  of  stability  under  cirtir 
service  rules,  from  1895  to  1897. 


Listed  in 

previous 

year. 

Remained 
on  list. 

Promoted 
or  trans- 
ferred to 

other 
positions. 

Resigned 
volun- 
tarily. 

Relieved. 

Service  at  large. 

Number. 

Percent. 

DM. 

Superintendents : 

1895  (June  80) 

89 
86 
93 

90 
85 
93 

870 

63 

71 
81 

62 
59 

77 

2M 

2 

4 
•  7 

7 
6 
9 

17 
9 
7 

5 

4 
3 

10 
10 
5 

16 
19 

15 

19 
6 
1 

11 
10 
2 

39 
20 
6 

22 
7 
2 

12 
12 
2 

11 

1896  (June  30) 

i 

1897  (Jan.  31) 

1 

Matrons  (receiving   $600   or 
more): 
1895  (Jane  30) 

1896  (Jane  30) 

1897  (Jan.  31) 

Teachers  (receiving  $500  or 
more): 
1895  (Jane  30) 

1896  (Jane  30) 

412              363 
404              37fi 

ii 

1 

1897  (Jan. 31) 

_ 

a  Five  boarding  schools  were  discontinued  and  organized  as  day  schools,  necessitating  transfer  W 
other  positions. 
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Special. 

Listed 
in  pre- 
vious 
year. 

Re- 
mained 
on  list. 

Local 
stabil- 
ity. 

Pro- 
rooted 

and 
trans- 
ferred. 

Re- 
signed 
volun- 
tarily. 

Posi- 
tion 
discon- 
tinued. 

Died. 

Re- 
lieved. 

Abso- 
lute sta- 
bility. 

Haskell: 

1885 

35 
88 
33 

26 
30 
32 

21 
21 
24 

22 

18 
20 

18 
18 
20 

19 
20 
21 

16 
12 
20 

27 
29 
29 

12 
24 
26 

8 
15 
18 

8 
10 
15 

9 

7 
13 

10 
17 
19 

12 
11 
18 

Peret. 
77 
76 
88 

47 
80 
81 

38 
71 
75 

36 
55 
75 

50 
39 
65 

53 
85 
90 

75 
92 
90 

3 
2 

3 

7 
5 
5 

8 
5 
6 

9 

4 
3 

3 

4 
4 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

3 
1 

Per  et. 
86 

]8M 

82 

1887 

97 

Chflocco: 

1086 

4 

90 

1896 

97 

1997 

1 

2 

1 

100 

Albuquerque : 

3 

62 

1896 

100 

1897 

100 

Geaoa: 

1896 

2 
3 
2 

3 
2 
2 

5 
3 

2 

1 
I 

86 

1896 

95 

1897 

100 

Salem: 

1896 

1 

1 

3 

4 

82 

1898 

77 

1897 

100 

Fort  Shaw: 

1895 

2 

90 

100 

1897 

100 

1895 

3 

100 

100 

1897 

2 

100 

RECEIVING  $480  AND  OYER. 

Santa  Fe: 

1895 

11 
18 
15 

5 
10 
10 

45 
55 
67 

3 
3 
3 

3 
2 
2 

100 

1896 

3 

83 

1897 

100 

The  following  statistics  show  with  what  success  the  Indian  Office  is 
meeting  in  carrying  out  its  policy  to  render  the  Indian  self-educative: 

At  the  close  of  1894  there  were  56  Indians  and  half-breeds  iu  the 
Indian  school  service  receiving  $480  and  over  per  annum.  At  the  close 
of  1895  the  number  had  increased  to  79,  and  at  the  close  of  1896  to  108, 
an  increase  of  93  per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  1894  there  were  145  Indians  and  half-breeds  in  the 
Indian  service  receiving  $300  and  upward  per  annum.  At  the  end  of 
1895  there  were  186,  and  at  the  end  of  1896  there  were  234,  an  increase 
of  61  percent. 

At  the  close  of  1894  there  were  312  Indians  and  half-breeds  in  the 
Indian  service  receiving  $120  and  upward  per  annum.  At  the  close  of 
1895  the  number  had  increased  to  371,  and  at  the  close  of  1896  to  435, 
an  increase  of  40  per  cent. 

These  statistics,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  show  clearly  what  has  been  the 
degree  of  stability  in  the  Indian  school  service  under  the  operation 
of  the  civil-service  law,  and  will  also  throw  a  clear  light  upon  the  fact 
that  this  fafctor  of  the  civil-service  law  as  administered  has  produced 
good  results. 

I  would  here  again  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  points  which 
appeared  rather  queer  to  me  when  I  read  them  in  Captain  Pratt's  sta- 
tistics, presented  in  your  report  of  last  Saturday.  I  find  that  he  men- 
tions the  Seger  Colony  school  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  stability.    It  is  on  page  247  of  the  printed  testimony,  where 
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he  mentions  the  Seger  Colony  school,  with  3  employees  whose  salary 
exceeded  $400  per  annum.  In  July,  1891,  this  school  was  organized 
with  these  three  employees,  and  those  are  named  in  the  report  Of 
those  3  only  1  was  subsequently  placed  under  civil  service.  That  was 
the  superintendent.  Tbis  person  is  still  in  the  service.  There  is  this 
one  person  belonging  to  the  classified  service  now.  At  the  time  of  the 
organization  none  of  the  employees  were  in  the  classified  service,  as  I 
Remarked. 

Again,  Captain  Pratt  mentions  the  Seminole  school  in  Florida.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Indian  school  service  know  that  the  term 
Seminole  school  is  a  mere  euphonism.  There  is  no  Seminole  school  in 
Florida.  There  has  been  established  a  station,  and  in  order  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  station  from  the  school  fund  it  is  called  a  school  This 
was  ordered  for  this  reason :  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  office  to  estab- 
lish a  school  in  the  course  of  time  at  this  station.  The  officials  at  the 
station  up  to  this  time  have  tried  their  best  to  attract  the  Seminole 
Indians  to  the  ways  of  civilization,  but  with  very  poor  success,  and  no 
school  has  as  yet  been  established.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  this  station  General  Morgan  was  very  sanguine,  and  he  sent  a  full 
quota  of  school  employees.  He  sent,  I  believe,  10,  as  was  mentioned 
by  Captain  Pratt,  but  to-day  there  are  only  3  retained.  This  would 
account  for  tbe  disappearance  of  7,  by  administrative  reasons,  and  2  of 
the  3  who  are  to-day  in  the  service  were  in  the  service  when  the  station 
was  established.  So  you  see,  in  the  light  of  facts,  the  statement  of 
Captain  Pratt  tells  a  very  different  sto/y  from  that  which  he  would 
have  it  tell. 

He  mentions  the  Santa  F£  training  school,  with  23  employees,  and 
then  shows  that  they  all  disappeared.  The  Santa  F6  school  was  prac- 
tically discontinued  in  1893.  All  of  the  employees  disappeared  because 
of  the  discontinuance.  Many  of  them  were  transferred  to  other  schools. 
Because  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  school,  of  course,  the  employees 
had  to  disappear.  It  was  subsequently  reorganized  as  a  normal  school, 
and  its  story  of  stability  is  told  in  the  figures  which  I  have  submitted 
to  the  committee. 

TKe  abandonment  of  the  Kiowa  school  in  Oklahoma,  which  Captain 
.Pratt  mentions,  also  had  been  determined  upon  in  1895. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  school  abandoned? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  In  1895  it  was  determined  upon,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  1896  it  was  entirely  abandoned.  As  soon  as  that 
determination  was  reached  by  the  office  the  employees  were  gradually 
removed  from  that  school— transferred  and  promoted  to  other  places. 
They  were  taken  care  of;  and  of  the  10  employees  listed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1896,  receiving  $400  or  more,  all  but  2  are  in  the  service  now  in 
other  schools.  Remember  that  of  the  10  employees  listed  in  1896  all  but 
2,  after  its  abandonment,  are  in  other  schools.  The  Pipestone  school 
is  mentioned  by  Captain  Pratt.  This  was  in  process  of  erection  in  18U2, 
under  the  supervision  of  Superintendent  Crandall.  This  superintend- 
ent, as  you  have  learned  from  the  letter  just  read,  is  still  in  the  service  at 
Pima.  Of  the  3  listed  in  1892,  1  of  the  3  employees  whom  Captain 
Pratt  enumerates  never  entered  the  service  at  all,  and  the/ormer  does 
not  appear  in  the  next  year.  I  do  not  know  for  what  reason;  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out. 

Again,  in  the  number  of  schools  which  Captain  Pratt  names  on  page 
247,  he  gives  higher  numbers  of  employees  than  the  facts  warrant.  As 
typical  examples,  he  would  mention  the  schools  at  Sisseton  and  Navajo. 
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Captain  Pratt  counts  for  Sisseton  19  employees  receiving  $400  or  more. 
Of  these,  however,  when  we  look  upon  the  records,  we  find  that  3  were 
superintendents,  3  matrons,  2  industrial  teachers,  2  cooks,  and  2  night 
watehmm,  and  each  of  the  3  superintendents  served  for  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  year;  that  is,  of  the  3  superintendents,  one  began  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  serving  a  few  months,  and  another  entered  and 
served  a  few  months,  and  then  the  third  one  entered  and  served  a  few 
njonths.  That  was  before  the  civil-service  period,  i  t  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered. It  was  in  1892,  and  the  civil  service  had  not  yet  taken  effect. 
The  fact  is  that  there  were  at  this  school  only  12  positions  drawing 
$400  or  more,  instead  of  19,  as  Captain  Pratt  states,  and  of  these  12 
only  7  were  in  the  civil  service,  and  of  these  for  only  5  is  the  civil- 
service  law  responsible.  Similarly,  at  Navajo  Captain  Pratt  counts  20 
positions.  There  were  only  12  receiving  $400  or  more,  and  of  these 
men  only  5  were  in  the  classified  service. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions.  I 
have  tried  to  show  to  you  what  the  statistics  of  Captain  Pratt  contain. 
All  these  things  I  have  tried  to  show  to  you  are  in  his  statistics,  but  were 
not  brought  out.  I  have  tried  to  bring  them  out  by  applying  correct 
scientific  statistical  principles. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  completed  your  statement? 

Mr.  Hallmann.  I  have,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  unless  you  desire  to 
ask  me  some  questions.  '  I  should  like  to  say,  perhaps,  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  the  letters  that  were  read  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  should  li^e  also,  perhaps,  to  say  a  few  things  on 
certain  general  charges  which  Captain  Pratt  made  in  his  last  testimony. 
He  states  that  under  the  civil-service  administration  of  the  Indian  Office 
during  the  past  year  there  were  chiefly  Democrats  selected  from  the 
civil-service  registers.  So  far  as  the  Indian  service  is  concerned  I  have 
done  the  selecting,  and  therefore  his  charge  is  a  personal  charge  against 
me. 

I  have  never  at  any  time  inquired  into  the  political  or  religious  status 
of  any  one  of  the  names  presented  to  me  by  the  civil-service  list.  I 
have  scrupulously  destroyed  occasional  letters  sent  to  me  by  Senators 
and  Representatives  recommending  certain  persons  who  might  appear 
before  me.  I  have  scrupulously  destroyed  those  so  that  I  might  not,  by 
the  simple  fact  that  the  letter  was  here,  be  induced,  perhaps,  to  make 
a  personal  appointment  instead  of  an  appointment  upon  questions  of 
efficiency.  I  have  in  all  cases  carefully  examined  the  examination 
papers  which  were  submitted  to  me,  and  I  have  tried  in  the  light  of  those 
papers  to  select  the  one  of  the  three  names  that  seemed  to  me  best  fitted 
for  the  work.  I  may  have  made  mistakes,  blunders,  errors  of  judg- 
ment, but  I  have  never  in  any  way  tried  to  circumvent  the  civil -service 
law  in  the  favor  of  any  denomination  or  party. 

When  I  was  called  into  the  service  I  was  called  noton  partisan  grounds. 
I  was  given  to  understand  distinctly  that  I  was  not  appointed  as  a 
partisan,  but  as  a  professional  man.  I  owed  the  call  which  I  received 
not  to  any  party  affiliations,  for  I  have  never  been  an  active  partisan  in 
any  direction.  The  recommendation  was  made  to  the  President  by  Dr. 
Harris,  and  he  made  the  recommendation  exclusively  upon  professional 
grounds.  I  have  conscientiously  lived  up  to  thecharge  which  was  placed 
into  my  hands  at  the  time,  to  administer  the  service  without  partisan  or 
denominational  influence.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  charge  made  by 
Captain  Pratt  is  not  well  founded  in  any  way,  and  I  think  that  if  the 
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committee  were  to  investigate  and  look  into  all  the  various  cases  of 
appointments,  they  would  find  that  the  facts  do  not  support  him.  Gap- 
tain  Pratt's  statement  is  not  an  argument;  Captain  Pratt's  statement 
is  not  a  proof.  The  facts  that  I  have  brought  before  you  here  show  that 
on  the  contrary  Captain  Pratt's  statement  legitimately  proves  the  oppo- 
site of  that  which  he  wishes  to  convey.  I  would  here  strongly  assert 
that  the  imputation  which  he  brings  in  that  charge  is  untrue.  He 
claims  that  to  his  school  7  Democrats  were  sent.  That  may  be  true. 
If  they  were  sent,  it  was  an  accident;  there  was  no  intention  to  do  it; 
we  did  not  know  it.  We  never  inquire  at  the  office  into  their  political 
status.    It  seems  that  Captain  Pratt  did.    In  doing  so  he  failed 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  that  members  of  one  party  can  be  sent 
exclusively;  that  is,  that  the  list  shall  comprise  the  names  of  members 
of  one  party! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  possible  under  the  civil-service 
rules.  The  names  are  selected  in  accordance  with  the  percentage— 
those  that  have  the  three  highest  percentages. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  names  are  sent,  you  have  no  means  of 
discriminating? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  have  no  means,  and  I  scrupulously  exclude  every 
means  of  discriminating.  I  do  not  know,  but  lately  at  the  change  of 
Administration 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  a  list  of  three  names  is  sent  to  you. 
Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  politics  of  those  men! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  have  means,  but  I  would  not  use  them.  I  might 
correspond  with  persons  in  the  localities  where  those  persons  lived. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  But  in  mere  personal  contact  I  under- 
stand there  is  nothing? 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  appears  on  the  face  of  the  list? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Nothing  appears  on  the  face  of  the  list.  It  goes,  of 
course,  without  saying  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  list, 
because  the  Civil  Service  Commission  simply  send  the  names.  I  have 
nothing  but  what  is  on  the  face  of  the  list. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  records  of 
the  office? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  But  it  does  not  go  without  saying  that  the  appoint 
ing  officer,  or  the  one  who  selects  persons,  might  not  make  use  of  the 
means  at  his  disposal  for  finding  out  the  party  to  which  the  persons 
belong.  I  have  means  for  finding  out  the  party.  I  might  write  to  the 
localities.  But  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you  here  is  that  this  was  never 
done,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  everything  that  might  show  personal 
relationships  or  political  affiliations,  or  religious  affiliations,  was  care- 
fully kept  out  of  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  three  names  were  submitted  to  you  and  you 
should  have  knowledge  as  to  the  politics  of  each  individual,  is  there 
anything  to  prohibit  you  from  selecting  a  member  of  your  party  or  a 
member  of  some  other  party. 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Nothingexcept  my  conscience. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  but  your  conscience? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  No,  sir;  and  I  think  that  with  me  is  usually  strong 
enough. 

Mr.  Procter.  Does  not  your  oath  also,  as  an  officer,  prevent  you? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Well,  my  oath  of  course;  but  that  is  a  matter  which 
my  conscience  has  to  watch  over. 

The  Captain,  in  his  testimony  to-day,  brought  to  you  two  names,  one 
Mr.  Crandall  and  the  other  Mr.  Brown.    These  gentlemen,  of  course,  are 
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aggrieved  over  the  action  which  was  taken  by  the  Indian  Office  in  their 
case,  but  if  that  matter  comes  before  this  committee  properly,  if  it  is  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  the  papers  in  those  two  cases  are 
at  your  disposal,  and  yon  will  then  see  clearly  that  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  political  animus  in  the  relief  of  Mr.  Grandall  from  Pipestone. 
He  was  relieved  upon  evidences  which  showed  that  he  had  neglected 
his  duty  seriously  at  that  place.  Specific  cases  were  named  of  his 
neglect  of  duty,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  he  was  relieved.  He 
subsequently  acknowledged  his  shortcomings  and  said  that  if  he  were 
given  a  trial  he  would  prove  to  the  office  that  he  would  no  longer  neglect 
his  duty.  In  consequence  of  that  I  recommended  him  for  the  position 
of  principal  teacher  at  Ghilocco  in  order  to  given  him  a  trial.  He  stood 
the  trial  well,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  superintendent 
at  the  Pima  school.  The  fact  that  another  gentleman  was  previously 
offered  that  position 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  against  him  since  he 
has  been  at  Pima! 

Mr.  Kallmann.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know  he  has  done  well. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Brown  is  concerned,  whose  letter  has  been  brought 
before  you,  Mr.  Brown's  case  also  was  carefullyinspected.  The  papers 
were  sent  to  the  office  and  conscientiously  analyzed.  It  was  determined 
there,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence,  that  Mr.  Brown  had  not  been  actuated 
by  the  noblest  motives  in  his  act.  His  accusation  against  Mr.  Bee  was 
not  proved  in  that  way.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Bee's  innocence  appeared 
clearly.  But,  however,  in  view  of  Mr.  Brown's  previous  good  service, 
a  phrase  which  often  is  used  in  connection  with  Captain  Pratt,  as  you 
remember,  he  was  retained  in  the  service  and  his  salary  was  reduced 
$100. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  the  blanks 
prepared  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  f 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  amendment, 
or  have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  those  blanks? 

Mt.Hatlmann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestions  you  have 
to  make  in  that  respect,  because  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  committee 
to  reach  that  point. 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  have  made  suggestions.  I  made  suggestions  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  when  I  entered  my  work.  I  found  that  the 
examinations,  as  they  were  then  conducted,  were  not  satisfactory;  that 
they  inquired  only  into  the  scholastic  attainments,  and  the  immediate 
scholastic  attainments,  of  applicants ;  that  the  various  subjects  of  exami- 
nation were  scholastic  subjects — geography, history,  grammar,  etc. ;  that 
on  each  of  those  subjects  a  certain  number  of  questions  were  asked, 
and  among  the  questions  there  was  no  logical  connection  whatever. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  examination  appealed,  not  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  person  tested,  not  to  his  logical  acumen,  and  in  no  way 
showed  that  he  had  really  mastered  the  subject  upon  which  he  was 
examined.  I  had  at  that  time  a  number  of  conferences  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  submitted  my  views  and  plans,  and  suggested 
a  topical  mode  of  examination,  which  would  show  what  experience  had 
done  for  the  man  or  the  woman  who  applied,  with  reference  to  teaching, 
and  in  the  present  mode  of  examination  I  find  that  there  is  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  eligibles  presented  to  me. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  inqui- 
ries now  substituted  are  more  practical  in  their  nature! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Of  course.  For  instance,  now,  in  a  matron's  exam- 
ination, where  formerly  the  examination  was  upon  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, spelling,  geography,  and  such  things,  the  Commission  has,  upon 
my  suggestion,  abandoned  that  mode  of  examination  altogether,  and 
asks  them  questions  about  the  management  of  the  dormitory,  the  sick 
room,  the  kitchen,  the  dining  room,  and  submits  to  them  accounts  of 
such  a  character  as  they  use  in  their  work.  The  consequence,  as  I  was 
going  on  to  say,  is  this:  Formerly  I  received  young  graduates  who  had 
just  come  from  the  schools.  They  had  the  highest  numbers.  Now  it 
is  the  experienced,  older  persons,  who  have  the  highest  numbers. 
Consequently  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  eligibles  submitted  to  the  office. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  Your  statistics  and  arguments  all  tend 
to  show  increased  stability  in  the  tenure  of  office! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Yes,  sir;  except  in  some  individual  cases. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  And  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  satisfactory, 
and  that  it  affords  a  sense  of  security  to  the  employee! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  Does  that  also  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  employee! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  It  does,  in  a  marked  degree.  As  proof  of  this  I  will 
say  it  has  been  my  practice  during  the  past  year  to  call  occasionally  for 
samples  of  work  from  all  the  schools.  I  will  examine  the  work,  with  the 
help  of  my  clerks,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  I  think  will  be  help- 
ful, and  return  the  work  to  the  schools. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  You  think  there  is  no  tendency  to  relax 
efforts  owing  to  that  sense  of  security! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  No,  sir;  there  is  none,  because  they  understand 
clearly  that  the  civil  service  does  not  protect  inefficient  and  negligeut 
employees. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  And  the  stability  comes  from  increased 
efficiency! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  That  is  what  you  think  is  the  result! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  know  "it  is  the  result.  An  additional  proof  of  the 
fact  that  that  is  recognized  in  the  service,  I  can  submit  to  your  com- 
mittee next  Monday  resolutions  which  have  been  passed,  say,  for  instance 
last  year  at  the  summer  institutes,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  the 
civil  service  in  the  opinion  of  the  employees  who  attended  those  insti- 
tutes. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  Do  you  have  any  complaints  from  the 
superintendents  as  to  the  loyalty  and  subordination  to  discipline  of 
their  subordinates  owing  to  the  increased  stability  and  the  feeling  that 
removal  is  beyond  their  immediate  superiors! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  One  complaint  has  come  to  me  in  regard  to  that  from 
the  superintendent  at  the  Pipestone  school  in  Minnesota,  but  from  many 
other  superintendents,  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Albuquerque 
school,  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Haskell  Institute,  from  the 
superintendent  at  Ohilocco,  from  Flandreau,  and  from  a  number  of 
other  schools  where  I  have  directly  inquired  of  them  what  they  think 
about  its  influence,  I  have  replies,  and  they  have  said  to  me,  "  No;  the 
civil  service  does  not  diminish  the  loyalty.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes 
the  employees  base  their  entire  hope  as  to  their  tenure  upon  efficiency, 
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and  they  are,  if  anything  different,  more  obedient  to  the  requirements 
of  the  superintendents." 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  You  think  that  on  the  whole  the  civil 
service  has  not  a  tendency  to  produce  a  circumlocution-office  condition 
of  things  t 

Mr.  Hatlmann.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  the  examinations  submitted  to  the 
applicants,  are  there  any  other  suggestions  which  you  desire  to  make 
now,  or  are  they  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Kallmann.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Commission  go  on  in  the 
good  way  they  have  started  to  modify  the  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  further  improvement! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  In  our  work! 

The  Chairman.  In  respect  to  the  examination  papers  submitted  to 
applicants. 

Mr.  Hailmann.  There  is  always  room  for  improvement.  No  thing  is 
ever  perfect;  but  I  think  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  according  to  my 
experience  of  the  last  two  years,  make  improvements  every  successive 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  receive 
suggestions! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  carry  them  out,  if  they  meet  with 
their  approval. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
frequently  called  you  in  and  asked  you  for  suggestions  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  examination! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  remember  that  you  ever  made  any  suggestion 
for  improvement  that  the  Commission  has  not  adopted! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that,  as  to  some  important 
suggestions,  there  was  considerable  discussion,  but  it  seems  to  me  in 
the  end  we  always  agreed  about  what  should  be  done;  that  is,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  aright.  I  can  not  recall  a  single  instance  where  we 
did  not  reach  full  agreement. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  visited  the  Indian  schools  all  over  the 
country,  and  have  talked  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  No;  I  have  not  visited  all  the  Indian  schools.  The 
territory  is  so  extensive. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  mean  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Yes,  sir:  I  have  visited  Indian  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I  have  had  talks,  and  I  have  corresponded 
with  the  superintendents,  and  the  summer  institutes  afford  me  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  conversation  not  only  with  the  superintendents, 
bnt  with  other  employees. 

Mr.  Procter.  Captain  Pratt  stated  in  his  evidence  last  Saturday 
that  the  superintendents,  as  a  general  thing,  condemn  the  application  of 
the  civil-service  rules  to  the  schools.  Has  that  been  your  experience 
with  the  superintendents! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  do  not  think  that  statement  is  warranted.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  Captain  Pratt  to  prove  it,  whereas 
it  would  be  very  easy  for  me  to  prove  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  the  examination  papers,  which  are  submitted  to 
you,  everything  is  excluded  relating  to  the  political  beliefs  of  the 
parties! 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  do  not  catch  your  question. 
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Mr.  PROCTER.  In  the  examination  papers  of  the  people,  when  the 
certifications  are  made,  there  is  nothing  that  could  inform  a  person  as 
to  the  politics  of  the  candidate? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  have  never  found  anything  that  would  tend  to 
doit. 

Mr.  Procter.  If  you  should  make  a  requisition  to  fill  a  vacancy,  you 
would  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  country  the  papers  would  be 
sent  you  1 

Mr.  Hailmann.  When  I  make  the  application? 

Mr.  Procter.  When  you  make  a  requisition  to  fill  a  vacancy  at  a 
given  school  you  do  not  know,  you  can  not  know,  what  three  papers 
will  be  sent  you  on  certification? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  know. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  the  people  might  be  widely  separated,  so  that  it 
is  often  not  easy  to  make  inquiry  as  to  their  political  beliefs  without 
delaying  the  appointment? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  you  always  make  your  appointments 

Mr.  Hailmann.  As  soon  as  I  receive  the  papers.  I  never  inquire  in 
any  direction,  because  inquiry  has  been  made  before  with  reference  to 
all  the  things  I  have  a  right  to  consider. 

In  regard  to  that  question  I  wish  to  make  a  statement.  All  candi- 
dates for  examination  have  their  applications  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
makes  inquiry  as  to  their  character.  The  answers  to  the  inquiries  are 
returned  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  form  a  part  of  the  appli- 
cation papers.  So  everything  is  done  to  ascertain  the  experience  and 
general  character  of  the  person — all  that  can  be  found  out — and  all  is 
excluded  with  reference  to  matters  that  should  be  excluded,  as  to  poli- 
tics and  religion. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  think  one  of  the 
most  valuable  lessons  to  be  taught  the  Indian  scholars  is  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hailmann.  Well,  yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  is  subversive  of  such 
obedience  if  a  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  should  attempt  to 
nullify  a  law  of  Congress 

The  Chairman.  It  is  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
that  is  not  a  relevant  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hatlmann.  I  do  not  suppose  that  has  anything  to  do  with  civil- 
service  matters. 

There  is  one  remark  which  I  should  like  to  make.  I  visited  Mr. 
Procter  the  other  day,  and  I  wish  he  would  make  a  statement  as  to 
the  spirit  with  which  I  received  his  question.  He  asked  me  if  it  would 
be  possible  for  me  to  find  out  what  is  the  politics  of  the  persons  who 
were  mentioned  by  Captain  Pratt.    Now,  Mr.  Procter,  what  did  I  say! 

Mr.  Procter.  You  said  it  would  be  possible,  but-  that  you  had  never 
asked  the  politics  of  an  employee  of  an  Indian  school  and  you  did  not 
think  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  make  the  inquiry;  and  I  agreed 
with  you  that  you  were  right. 

I  see  in  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  by  the  first 
order  of  the  President  there  was  626  people  included  in  the  school  serv- 
ice, and  that  by  subsequent  orders  in  1894  and  1896  there  were  824 
people  included.  The  figures  which  were  presented  by  Captain  Pratt, 
as  I  understand  you,  did  not  take  into  account  this  later  extension? 

Mr  Hailmann.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Bat  treated  the  service  as  if  they  had  all  been  included 
in  1892? 
Mr.  Hailmann.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  I  so  understood  him  to  say  in  his  statement. 

ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONY  OF  CAFT.  R.  H.  PRATT. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  have  something  here  which  I  omitted  to  state.  The 
paper  which  I  gave  the  stenographer  will  show  tbat  I  failed  to  turn  over 
and  read  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page  something  that  I  should  have 
said  and  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  statement  made  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed  to  state  it  now. 

Captain  Pratt.  The  paper  which  the  stenographer  has  will  show  a 
mark  here  [indicating!  to  indicate  something  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  page,  which  should  have  been  read. 

I  submitted  to  the  committee  the  names  absolutely  of  the  people  who 
were  in  the  service  in  1892  and  carried  them  out  to  1896.  *  That  was 
before  the  last  extension.  It  is  not  a  question  of  figures.  I  presented 
the  names  here  because  I  supposed  the  statement  would  be  contradicted. 

These  tables  show  also  that  there  were  in  all  834  employees  (the 
Commissioner  just  stated  824,  but  that  does  not  matter)  in  the  Indian 
schools  in  1892,  receiving  salaries  of  $600  and  over  per  year.  Of  those, 
497 — that  is,  the  superintendents  and  matrons  and  teachers,  which  were 
all  given  in  my  figures — were  under  the  civil  service,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1896  only  121,  or  less  than  one- fourth,  remained  in  the 
service — that  is,  of  the  civil-service  protected  people — while  of  the  337 
not  under  civil  service  108,  or  nearly  one-third,  remained.  So  the 
employees  not  under  civil  service  had  the  most  secure  tenure,  and  the 
names  and  figures  will  show  that  that  is  true,  notwithstanding  what 
Dr.  Hailmann  has  said.    That  is  all  I  care  to  say  at  this  time. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 
TESTIM0F7  OF  SHELBY  SMITH. 

SHELBY  SMITH,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Washington. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Smith.  Compositor;  printer. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  employed  at  the  present  time! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  been  employed  since  Tuesday  morning  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Before  that  I  was  in  private  offices  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  make  any  statement 
you  desire. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  in  reference 
to  one  made  by  Mr.  Procter,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  as  to  the  attitude  of  trades  unions  toward  the 
application  of  the  civil-service  law  to  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Procter,  during  the  examination  of  Mr.  Palmer 

Senator  Chilton.  From  what  page  are  you  about  to  read! 

Mr.  Smith.  Page  146. 

The  Chaibman.  What  date! 
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Mr.  Smith.  May  15.    Mr.  Procter  made  a  statement,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Procter.  First  a  committee  of  the  Columbia  Typographies 
Union  waited  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  asked  us  to  bringthe 
matter  before  the  President.  They  said  that  they  wished  the  Printing 
Office  classified ;  I  believe  they  brought  a  petition.  Afterwards  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Printing  Office,  representingall  the  trades,  waited  on  the 
Commission  and  asked  that  a  rule  be  submitted  to  the  President  for 
classifying  the  Printing  Office.  That  rule  was  prepared  at  the  instance 
of  the  trades  unions  and  the  printers,  pressmen,  and  bookbinders  in 
the  office,  and  carried  to  the  President.  As  I  remember,  the  President 
remarked,  <  Well,  if  the  trades  people  want  it,  I  think  we  had  better 
let  them  try  it.' 

"Senator  Elkins.  President  Cleveland! 

"  Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

"  Senator  Lodge.  Did  the  printers'  typographical  unions  favor  the 
change f 

"  Mr.  Procter.  They  not  only  favored  it,  but  brought  it  about,  it 
was  not  contemplated  until  it  was  brought  about  by  the  trades  unions 
and  the  people  in  the  Printing  Office. 

u  Senator  Lodge.  On  what  ground! 

u  The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  typographical  unions  of  the  coun- 
try generally,  or  simply  those  in  the  District! 

""Mr.  Procter.  We  received  petitions  from  typographical  unions  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  from  several  in  Wash- 
ington City.7' 

Right  there  I  will  say  that  there  is  only  one  typographical  onion  in 
Washington  City.  There  never  has  been  but  one  in  this  city.  The 
International  Union  only  charters  one  typographical  union  in  auy 
corporate  city. 

1  think  also  that  Mr.  Procter  must  have  been  mistaken  as  to  having 
received  petitions  from  typographical  unions  outside  of  the  city,  for  the 
reason  that  noue  of  the  craft  papers  published  in  the  country  has  ever 
given  any  notice  of  such  action,  and  I  think  they  certainly  would  have 
done  so  had  any  typographical  union  in  any  outside  city  sent  in  a 
petition  of  that  character. 

u  The  Chairman.  They  were  the  principal  movers  in  asking  that  the 
office  be  placed  under  civil  service? 

u  Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

"  The  Chairman.  I  thought  so. 

"  Senator  Lodge.  The  unions  generally  act  together,  do  they  not! 

"  The  Chairman.  Not  altogether.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  diversity 
of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

u  Senator  Lodge.  What  was  the  ground  upon  which  the  printers 
based  their  request? 

"  Mr.  Procter.  The  ground  is  better  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Columbia  Typographical  Union,  which  I  will  give 
you,  than  I  can  state  it." 

1  wish  to  state  to  the  committee,  as  to  the  statement  submitted  by 
Mr.  Procter  from  the  report  of  the  typographical  union,  that  the  report 
was  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  typo- 
graphical union  here  in  Washington,  acting  under  a  resolution  of  the 
union.  The  president  was  urgently  requested  by  individual  membersof 
the  union  to  appoint  on  that  committee — the  committee  was  composed 
of  three  members — one  man  who  was  not  an  employee  ot  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  he  declined  to  do  so.  He  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee which  made  the  report  that  Mr.  Procter  submitted  to  you,  three 
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men  employed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  three  men  members 
of  the  same  political  party  as  the  president  of  the  anion,  and  three  men 
who  were  known  to  be  advocates  of  civil- service  reform,  after  having 
been  urgently  requested  to  appoint  one  man  who  was  employed  in  some 
private  office  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  president  employed  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Smith.  He  was  employed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
He  was  an  assistant  foreman  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  that 
time,  and  is  still. 

"Senator  Lodge.  There  is  another  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question.  If  the  examinations  are  unsuitable  in  any  of  the  different 
classes,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  a  reorganization  of  the  board  by 
the  Public  Printer  and  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tion? 

"Mr.  Procter.  Nothing,  provided  the  Public  Printer  will  nominate 
persons  representing  different  political  parties  and  people  whom  the 
Commission  believe  are  well  skilled  in  their  respective  trades. 

"Senator  Lodge.  Why  should  politics  enter  into  it  at  alii 

"  Mr.  Procter.  Because  the  law  requires  that  the  board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  persons  representing  different  political  parties. 

"Senator  Lodge.  Oh! 

"Mr.  Procter.  That  is  in  the  original  law. 

*'Mr.  Palmer.  May  I  ask  the  president  of  the  Commission  a  question  f 

"The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

"Mr.  Palmer.  As  I  understood  the  statement  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Commission,  it  was  that  the  movement  for  the  change  of 
system  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  made  by  the  typograph- 
ical unions." 

In  the  plural. 

"Is  that  true! 

"Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  by  the  typographical  unions  and  committees 
representing  the  employees  in  the  Public  Printing  Office. 

"Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  understand  that  the  typographical  unions 
throughout  the  country  are  in  favor  of  this  system  as  applied  to  that 
office! 

"Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  I  do. 

"Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union  at  its  last  session,  in  convention,  declared  against  itf 

"Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  because  the  delegates  of  the  Columbia  Typo- 
graphical Union  had  declared  against  it,  which  declaration  was  after- 
wards repudiated  by  a  full  meeting  of  the  union  in  Washington  City. 

"Mr.  Palmer.  But  as  an  international  organization  it  is  opposed  to 
the  system. 

"Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  first  approved  it.  Then  when  those  dele- 
gates, as  I  say,  Went  to  the  typographical  union  and  made  representa- 
tions which  did  not  represent  the  Columbia  Typographical  Union,  it 
receded  from  that  position,  after  having  advocated  itf 

"Mr.  Palmer.  And  opposed  itf 

"Mr.  Procter.  And  passed  a  resolution  opposing  it." 

Mr.  Procter  states  here  that  the  delegates  of  the  Columbia  Union 
misrepresented  the  union  in  the  international  convention.  I  was  a  del- 
egate to  that  convention  from  the  Washington  union. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  convention  passed  a  resolution  which  the  committee 
can  have  if  it  desires,  condemning  the  application  of  the  civil-service 
rules  to  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
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The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"  Whereas  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  trades  unionism,  to 
which  the  International  Typographical  Union  has  always  accorded 
hearty  allegiance,  that  every  office  should  be  open  to  every  (or  any) 
card  holder,  and  that  every  individual  member  of  a  union  shall  have 
equal  rights  with  every  other  member;  and 

"  Whereas,  since  the  Government  Printing  Office  has  been  under 
civil-service  regulations  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  under  said  reg- 
ulations the  local  typographical  union  has  practically  lost  all  real  con- 
trol over  the  said  office,  both  in  the  matter  of  admissions  to  the  working 
force,  the  privilege  of  subbing  and  the  enforcement  of  it*  scale  of  prices 
and  trade  regulations :  Therefore,  be  it   - 

"Resolved  by  the  International  Typographical  Union,  That  the  said 
civil- service  system,  as  applied  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  is 
hereby  condemned,  and  that  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
and  the  individual  members  thereof,  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the 
removal  of  the  said  civil-service  regulations  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  the  officers  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  are  hereby  directed  to  petition  Congress  and  the  incoming 
Administration  to  that  effect." 

The  Chairman.  How  many  delegates  were  you  entitled  tot 

Mr.  Smith.  This  union! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Four.  I  was  chairman  of  the  delegation.  There  were 
three  others.  There  was  only  one  vote  in  the  International  Union 
opposed  to  the  resolution  condemning  tbe  system.  There  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  said  in  tbe  convention  as  to  the  attitude  of  Columbia 
Union  except  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  delegates  from  this 
union  who  advocated  the  civil-service  system,  and  he  was  the  only 
man  in  the  convention  who  voted  against  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  total  vote  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  vote  was  not  taken  by  roll  call.  The  total  member- 
ship was  117. 

The  Chairman.  Each  delegate  was  entitled  to  one  vote? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  Washington  City  was  entitled  to  four  votes. 
Three  of  the  delegates  of  the  city  requested  to  be  recorded  as  voting  in 
favor  of  the  resolution. 

The  only  statement  made  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  as  to  the 
application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
was  as  it  would  affect  the  membership  of  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union  outside  of  this  city,  and  the  action  was  taken  by  the  conven- 
tion absolutely  without  any  consideration  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
membership  of  this  union  employed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

I  simply  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
the  trades  unions  throughout  the  country  are  not  in  favor  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  that  Mr. 
Procter  is  misinformed  on  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pass  a  civil-service  examination  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  last  September. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  average? 

Mr.  Smith.  91.45. 
•    The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  to  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  examination  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  applicant ! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  'would  suggest  that  the  scholastic  examination  be 
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abolished  entirely,  perhaps,  and  the  examination  be  made  practical. 
My  reason  for  that  is  that  an  examination  carried  on  clerically  can  not 
deal  fairly  by  applicants  taking  those  examinations,  for  the  reason  that 
a  man  who  is  a  printer  and  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
the  printing  business  is  accustomed  to  his  work,  and  he  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  quizzed  by  a  board  of  examiners.  He  sits  down  at  a 
table  with  a  list  of  questions  before  him,  and  he  necessarily  becomes 
nervous,  or  a  great  many  do.  Some  men  do  not,  of  course.  I  am  con- 
Gdent  that  a  good  many  people  who  took  the  examination  at  the  Sep- 
tember examinations  of  the  Commission  at  the  same  time  I  did,  are  fully 
as  good  printers  as  I  am,  or  better  printers  than  I  am,  and  they  passed 
far  below  me  in  the  examination.  I  know  individual  cases  of  men  who 
passed  down  to  82  and  83  and  81,  who  are  fully  as  good  printers  as  I  am. 
I  do  not  think  they  had  a  fair  deal,  because  they,  for  some  reason  other 
than  lack  of  ability  as  printers,  were  unable  to  pass  the  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  character  of  the  examination? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  scholastic  examination  is  simple.  The  practical 
examination  is  fair,  I  believe.  1  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  it,  except 
that  a  printer  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  stage  fright  when  he  goes 
into  the  examination  room.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Commission 
would  put  up  a  half  dozen  type  cases  in  the  building  somewhere,  and 
give  the  men  a  stick  and  a  rule  and  a  sheet  of  manuscript,  and  tell 
them  to  go  to  work,  it  would  be  a  fair  test. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  best  way,  to  give  the  applicant 
a  stick,  and  tell  him  to  set  up  a  stick  full  or  a  column4? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  would  be  better  than  the  present  way  of  con- 
ducting the  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  itis  best  to  have  the  civil-service 
rules  applied  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  to  make  the 
examinations  as  to  compositors  more  practical  in  character! 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  rules  were  modified  1  would  not  see  any  objection. 
1  think  if  a  practical  examination  of  that  kind  were  made,  it  would 
possibly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  You  say  if  the  rules  were  modified. 
What  do  you  mean! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mean  the  character  of  the  examination. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  man  should  be  examined  solely  with 
respect  to  the  duties  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  One  gentleman  who  passed  the  examination 
at  the  time  I  did  refused  to  take  the  mathematical  examination  at  all. 
He  said  he  was  not  up  on  mathematics,  and  he  simply  passed  that 
sheet  and  did  not  take  that  examination  at  all.  I  know  him  to  be  a 
firet-class  printer. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  understand  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
man  to  pass  a  mathematical  examination  in  order  to  be  a  printer! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be,  but  it  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  required  to  do  it! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  occasion  for  passing  a 
mathematical  examination,  although  the  Commission  do  require  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state! 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  that  the  mathematical  part,  which  is 
very  simple,  is  only  weighted  one  point  in  the  examination! 
civ  sbrv 19 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  know  tne  fact  that  a  man  most  pass  such  an  examina- 
tion, and  that  he  perhaps  feels  himself  incompetent  to  pass  it,  has  a 
tendency  to  unnerve  him  for  the  balance  of  the  examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  yon  know  the  character  of  Mr.  Oyster,  Mr.  Mars- 
ton,  Mr.  Hastie,  Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  McNeir,  and  Mr.  Sands. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  Messrs.  Marston  and  Oyster  qnite  welL 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  they  practical  men! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Would  you  not  consider  that  they  are  competent  men 
to  advise  about  the  character  of  examinations  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  they  would  be  entirely  competent  to  advise  as 
to  the  practical  examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  have  been  brought  into 
the  consultation  to  advise  about  those  examinations? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  know  it.  I  bad  heard  that  Mr.  Marston  had 
been  connected  with  the  matter  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  your  evidence  you  say  that  Mr.  Procter  has  used 
the  word  "union"  in  the  plural,  and  that  no  other  unions  have  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  civil-service  rules.  Are  you  aware  of  the 
fact  that  May  29, 1895,  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16  passed  the 
following  resolution 

Mr.  Smith.  What  was  the  date! 

Mr.  Procter., May  29, 1895. 

"Office  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  No.  16, 

"Chicago,  May  29, 1895. 
"United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

"  Washington,  D.  C: 
"Chicago  Typographical  Union *at  its  last  meeting  adopted  resolu- 
tions heartily  indorsing  the  movement  of  District  of  Columbia  Typo- 
graphical Union  to  bring  the  various  printing  departments  of  the 
Government  under  civil-service  rules. 

"Esteeming  it  a  most  beneficent  reform,  I  am  instructed  to  urge  upon 
your  honorable  body  favorable  consideration  of  the  measure. 
"Respectfully, 

"James  Griffon,  President" 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  know  that  the  resolution  had  been  passed.  I 
will  state,  if  Mr.  Proctor  will  permit  me,  that  Mr.  Griffon,  who  signed 
the  document  as  president  of  the  Chicago  union,  was  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  delegation  at  Colorado  Springs  and  voted  for  the  resolution, 
together  with  the  other  delegates  from  that  union,  three  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  International 
Typographical  Union  in  1878  passed  a  resolution — I  will  read  the 
resolution. 

"Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  very  few  printers  can  get 
employment  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington  unless 
they  have  political  influence  and  belong  to  the  dominant  party;  and 

"  Whereas  the  International  Union  believes  that  workmanship  should 
be  the  test  in  awarding  situations,  and  not  politics:  Therefore,  be  it 
a  "Resolved,  That  this  body  condemns  the  course  pursued  in  awarding 
situations  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  which  office  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Washington  Typographical  Union.'' 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  also  aware  that  that  was  twenty  years 
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ago,  and  the  gentleman  who  introduced  the  resolution,  Mr.  George,  has 
declared  since 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  he  had  no  thought  of  it  ever  going  under  the  civil- 
service  law. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Denver  Union,  in  1889,  con- 
demned the  discharge  of  printers  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for  political  reasons  and  requested  Public  Printer  Palmer  to  conduct 
the  Printing  Office  like  private  printing  offices  are  conducted,  irrespec- 
tive of  politics! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  true  that  as  a  delegate  from  the  Columbia 
Typographical  Union  you  told  the  committee  that  the  objection  to  the 
office  being  under  the  civil-service  law  was  that  it  interfered  with  the 
members  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  you  returned,  after  a  full  dis- 
cussion in  the  Washington  chapter,  a  secret  ballot  condemned  your 
action  practically  by  favoring  the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules 
by  a  vote  of  2  to  1! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  by  about  2  to  1;  and  there  is  a  statement  I  wish 
to  make  as  to  that  point. 

As  to  the  membership  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  repudiating 
the  action  of  the  delegates  to  the  Colorado  Springs  convention,  I  will 
say  that  oat  of  400  members  of  our  union  outside  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  who  had  no  personal,  selfish  interest  in  the  matter,  only 
24  votes  were  found  in  favor  of  civil-service  reform. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  on  a  private  ballot  there  were  700  votes  cast! 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Government  Printing 
Office;  I  am  talking  about  the  union. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  talking  about  the  members  of  the  union  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Procter.  When  a  private  ballot  is  taken  no  man  can  know  any- 
thing about  how  persons  vote. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ton  are  mistaken  about  that.  The  vote  is  taken  by 
chapels,  and  the  chapel  in  the  Printing  Office  is  counted  and  the  chap- 
els down  town  are  counted. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  file  with  the  committee  the  entire  evidence  that 
the  delegates  from  the  Oolumbia  Typographical  Union  and  the  dele- 
gates from  different  trades  unions — from  the  foundry  people,  from  the 
pressmen,  etc.— called  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  requested 
that  the  matter  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President.  At  the 
same  time  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  summon  the  men  whose  names  I 
furnish  as  witnesses  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Smith.    How 
many  members  of  the  typographical  union  in  this  city  are  employed  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office! 
Mr.  Smith.  About  850  to  1,000;  somewhere  between  those  figures. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  they  are  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  or  do  they  come  here  from  different  States! 

Mr.  Smith.  They  come  here  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Of 
course,  they  live  here  during  the  time  of  their  employment.    I  myself 

am  a  citizen  of  North  Dakota,  and  not  a  citizen  of  the  District. 
Mr.  Procter.  When  were  you  discharged  from  the  Government 

Printing  Office! 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  first  or  the  second  time? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  first  time! 
.  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Benedict  discharged  me  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1894. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  the  second  time! 

Mr.  Smith.  On  the  21st  day  of  December,  1895. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  discharge  1 

Mr.  Smith.  The  cause  stated  on  the  records  of  Mr.  Benedict's  office, 
as  I  have  learned  recently,  the  first  time  was  for  abuse  to  the  Post- 
master-General. I  have  not  any  personal  recollection  of  what  that 
abuse  consisted.  That  is  the  record  in  his  office.  The  second  time  was 
for  the  reason  that  I  was  reported  by  my  foreman  as  being  a  discordant 
element  in  the  division. 

The  Chairman.  "A  discordant  element."  What  do  you  mean  by 
that! 

.  Mr.  Smith.  Perhaps  Mr.  Baker  can  tell  you  what  he  means  by  it 
It  is  his  record. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  do  not  know  what  meaning  they  intended  to 
convey! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know,  really,  what  special  significance  was 
attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  were  recently  appointed  upon  certification  by  the 
Commission  1 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Just  a  word  further.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  membership  of  the 
Columbia  Union  employed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  application  of  civil-service  rules  to  the  office.  I  know  full 
well  they  are.  But  the  trades  unions  of  the  country  in  general,  accord- 
ing,^ my  information,  and  1  believe  I  am  competent  to  speak  on  the 
question,  are  opposed  to  the  system. 

Mr.  Procter.  Can  you  give  a  single  instance  of  a  trades  union, 
except  where  you,  as  a  delegate,  misrepresented  the  Columbia  Typo- 
graphical Union,  taking  action  unfavorably? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  heard  of  such  action.  I  have  no  absolute  knowl- 
edge. I  do  not  go  chasing  about  the  country  inducing  unions  to  take 
action  of  that  kind,  and  consequently  I  have  no  knowledge  except  as 
information  comes  to  me. 

WASHINGTON  CITY  POST-OFFICE. 

TESTMOHY  OF  THOMAS  H.  DTOBA1I. 

THOMAS  H.  INGBAM,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  live  in  this  city! 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  received  your  letter,  in  which  you  state  that  yon 
had  passed  successfully  an  examination  for  employment  in  the  city 
post-office,  as  a  carrier,  I  believe 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  they  have  refused  to  certify  your  name  for 
appointment,  or  that  you  have  not  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Ingham.  I  took  the  clerk-carrier  examination  in  February,  1896. 
I  received  a  notification  that  I  had  passed  successfully  at  an  average 
of  80.15,  70  being  the  average  at  which  your  name  goes  on  the  list  of 
eligibles. 

The  name  stays  on  the  eligible  list,  I  understand,  a  year.    On  the 
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27th  of  January— eleven  months  afterwards — I  received  a  notification 
from  the  postmaster  to  come  at  once,  my  name  having  been  certified 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  appointment.  When  I  went  there 
he  saw  me,  and  seemed  a  little  surprised.  He  asked  me  several  ques- 
tions, and  be  gave  me  to  understand  that  in  a  few  days  it  would  be  all 
right 

I  found  out  that  there  were  four  appointments  after  that,  two  with 
percentages  above  me  and  two  with  percentages  below  me,  one  at  a 
percentage  of  76  and  one  at  seventy-nine  and  some  hundredths.  Of 
course,  I  believed  that  appointments  were  made  on  merit,  and  I  could 
not  understand  that.  So  I  took  my  papers  and  mailed  them  to  Post- 
master-General Gary,  and  I  received  an  answer  from  the  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Heath,  who  stated^  among  other  things, u  I  can 
only  say  that  the  matter  of  appointments  is  left  entirely  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  local  postmaster,  under  the  rules  of  the  civil  service.  No 
irregularity  in  your  certification  is  found."  If,  after  a  person  takes  the 
examination  and  becomes  eligible  to  appointment,  it  is  left  to  the  post- 
master,! could  not  understand  where  the  civil  service  would  do  me 
much  good.  I  would  not  have  taken  the  examination  if  I  had  known 
that 

I  stated  in  my  letter  to  Postmaster-General  Gary  that  of  course  I 
had  some  degree  of  intelligence,  and  I  do  not  like  the  words  "color 
line"  or  "negro  discrimination,"  but  I  would  leave  the  case  with  him. 
I  know  this  much :  That  if  anything  had  been  put  in  against  my  charac- 
ter, when  Postmaster-General  Gary  and  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  Heath  went  to  investigate  the  matter  it  would  have  come 
back  to  me  in  that  letter.    That  would  have  been  something. 

The  Chairman.  The  postmaster  seemed  to  be  surprised  when  he  saw 
yout 

Mr.  Ingram.  He  said  "Is  this  Thomas  H.  Ingram?"    "Yes,  sir." 

Senator  Elkins.  Who  is  the  postmaster? 

Mr.  Ingram.  J.  P.  Willett. 

Senator  Elkins.  Is  he  postmaster  now? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  city. 

Senator  Elkins.  How  long  has  he  been  postmaster? 

Mr.  Ingram.  He  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  I  think. 

Senator  Elkins.  Is  that  the  way  he  gets  rid  of  colored  people? 

Mr.  Ingram.  That  is  the  way  he  got  rid  of  me. 

Senator  Elkins.  You  were  not  up  on  civil-service  business.  That  is 
what  is  the  matter  with  you. 

Mr.  Ingram.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Senator  Elkins.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  see  Mr.  Procter? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  understood  from  the  letter  that  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
civil  service  that  the  matter  of  appointments  was  left  entirely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  local  postmaster. 

Senator  Elkins.  If  you  will  go  to  see  Mr.  Procter  he  can  regulate 
that  for  you. 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir;  there  is  where  some  of  these  gentlemen  find 
feult  with  the  Commission.  Captain  Pratt,  for  instance,  complains 
that  the  appointing  officer  has  no  discretion. 

Senator  Elkins.  If  I  were  Mr.  Ingram,  I  would  go  after  you. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  does  not  realize  that  he  has  two  certifications  to 
g*t  yet  He  is  entitled  to  three.  He  has  had  only  one  certification. 
He  may  yet  be  appointed  by  the  postmaster. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  year  has  expired? 
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I  do  not  think  they  have  any  system  of  any  kind  in  there  now.  It  will 
take  the  present  auditor  about  a  year  to  get  straightened  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  means  by  which  they  can  ascertain 
your  standing  as  a  clerk  t 

Mr.  White.  It  is  left  to  the  chief  of  the  division  there.  He  can  give 
me  any  rating  be  is  a  mind  to. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  give  you  a  rating! 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  tbink  he  ever  gave  me  any  rating,  at  least  I 
never  received  it.  They  do  not  have  any  system  by  which  they  have 
any  rating  there  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know.  I  merely  wished  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  I  was  promoted  solely  on 
my  merit  when  I  went  from  $1,200  to  $1,400. 

I  went  to  Mr.  Carlisle  and  asked  him  what  was  the  cause  of  my 
reduction.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  charges  made  against  me. 
He  said  "No."  I  said,  "Do  you  reduce  a  man  $400  at  one  crack  just 
for  fun!"  He  studied  awhile.  Well,  he  said  he  believed  he  did 
remember  something  about  my  case;  that  I  had  been  drinking  very 
hard  and  neglecting  my  duties.  I  said,  "Mr.  Carlisle,  you  can  not 
produce  your  man  who  said  that.    I  do  not  do  either." 

About  that  time  Mr.  D.  6.  Colson,  my  Member  of  Congress,  was  here 
stopping  at  the  Ebbitt  House.  I  had  Mr.  Colson  go  and  ask  them  the 
same  questions.  He  represented  the  Eleventh  Congressional  district 
at  that  time,  from  which  I  come.  He  went  over  and  asked  Mr.  Car- 
lisle, and  he  said  neglect  of  duty  and  inefficiency,  but  he  said  the  neg- 
lect of  duty  was  the  main  thing.  That  old  inefficiency  business  was 
played  out.  Then  he  came  to  me  and  he  says,  "  Now,  what  do  you  think 
about  my  going  to  see  the  auditor?"  I  said,  "That  is  the  very  thing 
to  do.  Just  see  how  many  different  tales  they  will  tell  about  the  mat- 
ter." He  went  to  the  auditor  and  asked  if  there  were  any  charges 
against  me,  and  he  said  "No."  "  Well,  what  was  the  cause  of  White's 
reduction!" 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  competent  to  state  what  Mr.  Colson  said 
to  you. 

Mr.  White.  I  did  not  see  the  Auditor  myself.  The  reason  why  1 
was  proceeding  to  state  that  was  merely  to  show  the  conflicting  state- 
ments.   But  I  can  not  state  thatf 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  White.  I  notice,  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  April  9, 1894,  asking  for  a  list  of 
appointments,  promotions,  dismissals,  and  resignations  in  the  Interior 
Department  from  March  4,  1893  to  April  19, 1894,  that  in  that  length 
of  time  there  were  811  appointments  madei  I  notice  there  were  10o 
made  from  Georgia.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  can  explain  that 
I  do  not  know  how  it  happened. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  will  notice  that  those  were  in  the  unclassified 
service. 

Mr.  White.  Not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Procter.  Most  of  them.  At  that  time  they  were  in  the  unclassi- 
fied service. 

Mr.  White.  Eight  hundred  and  eleven  in  the  Interior  Department 
unclassified  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  messengers  and  watchmen. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  find  it  on  your  paper;  were  they  class- 
ified, or  not! 
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Mr.  White.  Here  is  the  statement.  They  are  classified — $1,600, 
$1,200,  $1,000,  $1,800.    They  are  all  classified.    This  is  full  of  them. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  How  many  of  the  800  belong  to  that 
class? 

Mr.  White.  I  have  not  made  the  calculation.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
make  it,  but  you  will  see  here,  by  running  down  the  list,  that  more  than 
half  of  them  are  in  the  classified  service. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  Does  that  apply  to  appointments  from 
Georgia! 

Mr.  White.  In  proportion;  that  is,  it  has  just  as  many  in  the  classi- 
fied service  as  in  the  other. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  So  Georgia  got  her  proportionate  share  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  How  do  you  know  whether  those  were  in  the  classified 
service  prior  to  May  6? 

Mr.  White.  I  know  from  the  reading  of  the  law  of  1883. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  mean  those  positions. 

Mr.  White.  Prom  the  salaries  they  receive! 

Mr.  Procter.  Salaries  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  classification. 

Mr.  White.  Why  do  they  not! 

Mr.  Procter.  A  messenger,  for  instance,  who  is  unclassified,  might 
get  as  high  as  $1,200. 

Mr.  White.  There  are  no  messengers  in  the  Interior  Department 
who  get  $1,200. 

Mr.  Procter.  Watchmen  and  messengers  were  not  classified,  no 
matter  what  they  received. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  speaks  of  $1,800  and  $1,600  positions. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  $1,200,  $1,600,  $1,800  right  along.  Here  are 
the  figures  in  the  report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Procter.  Let  me  see  that.    What  page  do  you  refer  tot 

Mr.  White.  The  first  page.    You  can  see  them  all  along  there. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  reading  from  reinstatements. 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  read  from  appointments.  After  you  look  at 
the  first  of  the  book  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  These  are  reinstatements. 

Mr.  White.  Look  at  the  first  part  of  the  book. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Procter,  that  when  a  witness  is  being 
examined  you  let  him  make  his  statement  and  do  not  make  any  side 
remarks.  That  is  improper.  When  the  witness  has  concluded  you  can 
ask  him  any  question  you  desire  on  cross-examination. 

Mr.  White.  In  Mr.  Howard's  report,  which  he  made  here  for  you 
May  15, 1897,  he  states  the  appointments  made  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  reinstatements  or  appointments? 

Mr.  White.  Appointments. 

The  Chairman.  What  page  do  you  quote  fromt 

Mr.  White.  Page  131. 

The  Chairman.  Confine  yourself  to  appointments,  because  that  is 
the  most  important. 

Mr.  White.  Appointments  of  Eepublicans,  80;  Democrats,  151; 
total,  231.  Eighty  Republicans  appointed  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office. 
In  removals,  60  Republicans  and  18  Democrats.  That  is  in  the  classi- 
fied service. 

The  Chairman.  With  respect  to  the  800  list,  to  which  you  referred 
a  while  ago,  Mr.  Procter  says  the  800  to  whom  you  referred  were 
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reinstated  and  not  appointed.  How  is  that  f  What  does  your  document 
show  as  to  that! 

Mr.  White.  I  have  them  marked.  There  were  811  appointments; 
not  reappointments,  bat  811  clean-cut  appointments.  There  were  no 
reappointments  about  it.    If  you  will  look  at  the  book  you  will  see  it 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  a  document  to  which  you  can  refer  to 
refresh  your  memory! 

Mr.  White.  This  is  a  different  one.  This  [exhibiting]  is  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Howard.  This  [exhibiting]  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Carlisle 
in  response  to  Mr.  Grosvenors  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  we  continue  this  matter  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  in  the  meantime  you  can  take  this 
document  and  run  over  it  and  be  prepared  to  make  your  statement,  and 
then  Mr.  Procter  will  have  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  you. 

Mr.  White.  Very  well. 

At  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned. 


Saturday,  June  19, 1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present :  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Elkins,  Chilton,  and  Kenney ; 
also,  Hon.  John  E.  Procter  and  Hon.  John  B.  Harlow,  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Wales,  of  the  Commission. 

TBEASUBY  DEPARTMENT. 

PRIVATE  SECRETARIES  OF  AUDITORS. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  subcommittee  the  following  letter: 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  16, 1897. 
Dear  Sir  :  It  is  important  that  private  secretaries  who  bear  the 
relation  of  confidential  clerks  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  choosing 
of  those  who  need  or  use  such  clerks.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  is  tbe 
clerks  for  Auditors  for  the  various  bureaus  in  the  Treasury  Department 
must  be  taken  by  detail  from  the  classified  clerks  in  the  various 
bureaus. 

We  hope  you  and  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  will  make  provi- 
sion to  exempt  one  of  the  clerks  in  each  bureau  from  operation  of  said 
law  and  allow  each  Auditor  to  name  his  private  secretary  from  what- 
ever source  he  sees  fit,  or  make  special  provision  for  such  selection. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Youngblood, 
Auditor  for  the  Interior. 
Ernst  G.  Timme, 
Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Department*. 

W.  E.  Andrews, 
Auditor  for  Treasury  Department. 
Hon.  Jeter  C.  Pritohard, 

United  States  Senate. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  subcommittee  the  following  letter: 

International  Typographical  Union, 

Office  of  President, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  2, 1897. 
Dear  Sib  :  Having  been  informed  recently  (my  informant  failed  to 
give  details)  that  a  statement  was  made  before  your  committee  to  the 
effect  that  the  Typographical  Union  was  in  favor  of  the  application  of 
civil-service  rales  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  advise  you  of  the  facts.  The  International  Typographical  Union  is 
composed  of  about  40,000  journeymen  printers,  distributed  among  subor- 
dinate unions  located  in  every  city  and  town  where  printing  business  is 
of  moment.  Though  doubtful  if  one  has  done  so,  a  subordinate  union 
may  have  taken  some  such  action  as  my  informant  refers  to,  but  in  doing 
so  it  ran  counter  to  the  expressed  wish  and  command  of  the  parent  body, 
as  is  amply  attested  by  the  following  resolution  adopted  at  our  last 
general  convention,  held  at  Colorado  Springs  in  October,  1896  (sixteen 
months  after  the  office  had  been  placed  under  operation  of  the  rules) : 

That  the  civil-service  system,  as  applied  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  is 
hereby  condemned,  and  that  the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  the  indi- 
vidual members  thereof,  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  said  civil- 
service  regulations  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  officers  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  are  hereby  directed  to  petition  Congress  and  the 
incoming  Administration  to  that  effect. 

Several  reasons  prompted  the  union  to  take  this  position,  and  I  beg 
your  indulgence  in  order  to  recite  some  of  the  more  important  that 
have  been  advanced.  It  is  held  by  many  of  those  constituting  the 
dominant  element  on  this  question  that  printers  are  u  workmen"  within 
the  meaning  of  section  7  of  the  civil-service  law.  Ultimately  the  legal 
question  must  be  decided  by  proper  authority,  but  as  the  contention 
seems  a  reasonable  one  to  a  layman's  mind  I  submit  it  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  your  committee.  While  our  members  can  not  of  neces- 
sity be  versed  in  the  art  of  construing  language,  it  is  equally  true  laws 
intended  for  their  government  should  be  interpreted  with  a  kindly 
consideration  for  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  phrases  used. 

It  is  not  the  union's  province  or  purpose  to  criticise  or  comment  on 
the  civil-service  system  generally,  but  it  is  of  opinion  the  system  is  not 
suitable  for  application  to  great  productive  concerns  like  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Our  organization  has  had  a  continuous  exist- 
ence of  nearly  fifty  years,  and  in  that  time  a  majority  of  the  largest 
and  most  remunerative  printing  offices  in  the  country  have  conducted 
their  mechanical  departments  in  agreement  with  our  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  great  newspapers  that  are  not  now  working  in  harmony 
with  us  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  True,  the  wages 
demanded  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  high,  but  the  standard  of 
excellence  and  workmanship  is  not  only  high,  but  the  highest.  These 
indisputable  facts  are,  we  think,  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  igno- 
rantly  denounce  us  as  irreconcilables  or  exploiters,  and  should  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  there  is  good  reason  for  the  above  expression 
on  the  civil-service  rules,  and  some  weight  should  attach  to  it. 

Naturally  we  maintain  that  a  system  which  has  proven  successful  in 
private  printing  offices  can  be  applied  advantageously  in  a  public 
office.    There  may  be  justification  for  the  application  of  civil-service 
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roles  in  such  departments  as  require  employees  possessing  peculiar 
abilities  which  the  Government  only  has  extensive  facilities  for 
developing,  such  as  the  specialists  required  by  departments  like  the 
Weather  Bureau,  fish  culture,  and  the  collection  of  statistics,  etc., 
but  when  the  followers  of  a  calling  are  widely  scattered,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  the  trade  offer  themselves  on  every  hand,  the  best 
results  are  obtainable,  we  submit,  under  the  stimulus  of  open  and  fair 
competition. 

As  a  practical  printer,  sir,  you  know  that  the  "art  preservative v  is  a 
progressive  art,  and  also  that  the  standard  of  skill  varies  according  to 
localities.  So  rapid  has  been  the  progression  in  the  larger  cities  it  is 
safe  to  say  many  of  those  who  five  years  ago  were  considered  most 
desirable  employees  in  news  rooms  are  not  now  capable  of  holding  a 
position.  This  is  absolutely  true  in  the  case  of  such  as  have  in  the 
meantime  been  engaged  in  other  pursuits  or  even  at  other  subdivisions 
of  the  printing  business  and  did  not  keep  abreast  of  the  mechanical 
improvements.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  revolution  in  productive 
methods  incident  to  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machines,  etc.,  but 
the  same  is  true  in  book  and  job  offices  in  a  lesser  degree. 

The  printer  who  would  display  a  job  to-day  as  he  did  five  or  ten  years 
ago  could  not  retain  his  situation  in  a  private  institution.  Nor  would 
he  have  been  retained  ten  years  ago  had  he  indulged  in  artistic  typog- 
raphy such  as  is  the  present  vogue.  Not  only  do  [methods  of  produc- 
tion improve,  but  public  taste  changes  so  rapidly  and  frequently  that 
with  the  up-to-date  printer  it  is  a  ceaseless  struggle  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession.  The  effort  to  do  so  explains  the  large  circulation 
enjoyed  by  the  numerous  periodicals  and  magazines  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  trade  matters.  It  also  explains  the  nomadic  traits  alleged 
to  be  characteristic  of  printers,  as  many  travel  over  the  country  with 
the  principal  desire  of  perfecting  themselves  as  workmen.  When  men 
are  ensconced  in  situations  permanently,  or  assume  they  are,  and  espe- 
cially in  large  offices,  there  is  little  incentive  to  studiously  follow  inno- 
vations or  utilize  them,  and  consequently  they  begin  to  foil  behind  as 
workmen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discharge  old  and  faithful  employees  in 
order  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  skill  (such  is  not  the  purpose  of 
our  organization),  but  it  is  imperative  that  new  situations  and  vacan- 
cies be  filled  with  the  best  workmen  procurable.  They  bring  to  the 
office  fresh  ideas  as  to  methods  and  results,  and  their  presence  and 
work  will  act  as  a  stimulus,  which  will  be  profitable  alike  to  their  fellow 
workmen  and  the  Government. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed  the  civil-service  rules  are  not  conducive 
to  the  office  being  conducted  on  such  a  plan.  If  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, I  venture  the  assertion  they  would  not  commend  themselves  to  any 
of  the  large  number  of  successful  employers  with  whom  I  have  come  iu 
contact.  It  is  well  understood  in  the  printing  business  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  qualifications  desired  in  an  employee  of  a 
large  office  in  one  of  the  great  cities  and  those  necessary  in  the  smaller 
offices  and  country  towns.  A  most  excellent  workman  in  a  large  city 
might  not  be,  and  most  frequently  is  not,  profitable  in  a  small  office, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  Typographical  Union,  after  over  a  years  experience  under  civil- 
service  rules,  and  under  which  from  1,000  to  1,200  of  its  members  have 
been  employed,  is  not  of  opinion  the  people's  interests  are  being  sob 
served  by  their  application  to  the  Government  Printing  Office;  there 
fore  it  will  exercise  its  influence  to  secure  their  abrogation  and  have 
the  office  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  most  successful  private 
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offices.  Briefly,  the  union  is  of  opinion  better  results  would  be  attained 
by  making  foremen  responsible  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  out- 
put of  their  respective  departments,  investing  them  with  authority  to 
employ  help  at  will  and  to  discharge  employees:  (1)  to  decrease  the 
force,  (2)  for  incompetency,  (3)  neglect  of  duty,  (4)  violation  of  office 
roles,  etc. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Presoott. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Pkitohard, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  ft 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
TESTIMOmr  OF  W.  W.  WHITE— Continued 

The  Chairman.  At  the  last  meeting,  when  the  subcommittee  ad- 
journed, Mr.  White  was  testifying,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  might 
continue  his  statement  to-day.    Proceed,  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Whits.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  on  the  appointments  and  removals 
in  the  Interior  Department  during  Mr.  Smith's  administration.  Ton 
asked  me  if  I  knew  how  many  there  were.  The  clerks  who  were 
appointed  there  in  the  classified  service  were  983,  which  includes  811 
appointments  and  172  reappointments;  added  together,  it  makes  983 
who  were  appointed  from  the  3d  of  March,  1893,  to  the  19th  day  of 
April,  1894.  I  find  in  that  number  there  were  237  who  were  appointed 
in  the  Census  Bureau.  I  take  that  number  out,  and  it  leaves  696.  I 
find  that  in  that  number  there  were  282  appointed  in  the  classified  serv- 
ice, and  in  that  number  there  are  22  from  Georgia.  Of  the  dismissals 
there  were  973,  and  of  that  number  461  were  dismissed  from  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  which  leaves  512  not  in  the  classified  service,  but  in  and 
oat;  and  it  turns  out  that  there  were  258  removed  from  the  classified 
service  and  254  from  the  unclassified  service. 

Now,  we  take  up  the  report  of  Mr.  Francis,  which  covers  the  whole 
period  from  March  4, 1893,  until  the  5th  day  of  June,  1896.  In  that 
time  there  were  353  in  the  classified  service  removed;  there  were  301 
in  the  unclassified  service  removed,  making  654  in  all. 

Here  are  the  resignations  which  are  equivalent  to  dismissals:  In 
the  classified  service,  296;  in  the  unclassified  service,  245;  making  541 
in  all. 

We  have  the  ex-Union  soldiers  here  classified  in  a  different  place. 
In  the  classified  service  there  were  121  ex-Union  soldiers;  in  the 
unclassified  service,  95;  resignations  of  ex-Union  soldiers,  36  in  the 
classified  service;  in  the  unclassified,  53;  making  in  all  806  removals. 

Now,  shall  I  proceed  with  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  am 
I  to  be  cross-examined  on  the  Interior  Department! 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  the  statement  and  you  must  use 
your  own  discretion  as  to  what  you  shall  testify. 

Mr.  White.  Very  well;  I  will  just  go  through  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment then.  This  is  under  House  Document  No.  178,  Fifty-fourth 
Congress,  second  session.  In  the  War  Department  there  were  161 
appointments  from  the  4th  of  March,  1892,  until  the  5th  of  June,  1896. 
Of  that  number  there  were  29  from  the  State  of  New  York— about  18 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Procter.  On  what  page  of  the  document  is  that  found? 

Mr.  White.  It  is  the  second  page,  including  the  fourth— the  sec- 
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ond  and  fourth  pages.    Of  coarse  it  is  badly  gotten  up.    Tou  have  to 
look  all  through  it  to  get  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  document  that  you  are  reading  from? 

Mr.  White.  It  is  the  House  of  Representatives  document  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  No.  178. 

The  Chaibman,  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  White.  In  this  length. of  time,  in  the  War  Department,  there 
were  298  removed;  79  ex- Union  soldiers — 26£  per  cent  of  the  number; 
resigned,  25  ex-Union  soldiers;  resignations  227;  making  in  all  62o 
in  the  classified  service  in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Procter.  On  what  page  is  that  found? 

Mr.  White.  I  have  made  the  calculation  myself.  It  is  all  through  the 
book.  It  is  not  given  in  any  page  in  the  book.  The  one  from  the  War 
Department  is  very  badly  gotten  up.  There  is  no  recapitulation  about 
it  at  all.  They  commence  at  1  and  run  up  to  13,  and  on  the  same  page 
commence  at  1  and  run  to  3,  and  then  commence  at  1  and  run  1,  4,  .">, 
and  6,  then  commence  at  1  and  then  run  to  3  again.  Tou  have  got  to 
take  the  whole  thing  and  count  it  up.  Tou  get  at  the  classified  service 
by  putting  at  the  head  of  the  Department  "  classified  service."  There 
were  122  removals  in  the  unclassified  service. 

Now,  we  take  up  this  same  kind  of  a  document  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  House  of  Representatives  Document  No.  180,  Fifty-fourth 
Congress,  second  session.  I  find  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  that  there  were 
726  appointments  to  the  classified  service  from  the  4th  of  March,  1893, 
until  the  31st  of  October,  1896.  I  find  that  out  of  that  number  there 
were  501  appointed  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Procter.  To  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  White.  Tes,  sir;  that  is,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
not  made  a  mistake.  I  find  that  there  were  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  15  Southern  States  80£  per  cent  of  the  appointments  made 
to  the  classified  service  in  that  length  of  time. 

I  have  here  25  confidential  clerks  appoiuted  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  I  find  from  the  appropriation  bills  that  there  was  no  appro- 
priation made  at  all  except  for  2  confidential  clerks.  I  have  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  and  the  one 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896.  I  find  from  those  appropria- 
tion bills  that  there  was  no  appropriation  whatever  made  for  confiden- 
tial clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  authority  for  the  appointment  of  confidential 
clerks  confined  to  the  appropriation  acts? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.    I  have  them  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  is  the  appointment  of  those  clerks 
provided  for  by  general  law  or  is  it  provided  for  in  the  appropriation 
actsf' 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  think  they  are  provided  for  at  all.  As  I  can 
show 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  number  appointed,  but  to  the 
appointment  of  confidential  clerks,  lou  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  provided  for  by  general  law  or  not? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  you  can  proceed. 

Mr.  White.  In  regard  to  the  confidential  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  S.  I.  Downs  is  the  confidential 
clerk,  at  the  rate  of  $1,800,  April  28, 1894.  That  is  on  page  6.  I  find 
on  page  35  that  J.  H.  Allen  is  confidential  clerk  at  $1,200  to  the  same 
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Auditor,  Mr.  Howard.  That  was  July  26, 1895.  I  find  that  February 
25, 1895,  Mr.  Allen  is  put  down  in  this  report  as  a  $1,200  clerk  and  pro- 
moted to  $1,400.    He  was  J.  Howard  Allen,  a  nephew  of  the  Auditor. 

It  seems  that  in  this  tabulated  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  there 
were  1,191  removals  and  resignations  in  the  classified  service.  I  find 
that  the  promotions  in  the  classified  service  were  1,370. 

I  see  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Howard,  'before  this  committee,  on  the 
15th  day  of  May,  1897,  in  a  letter,  I  believe,  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  3d  of  March,  1897,  he  states  that  the  work  is 
up  to  date.  He  states  that  the  complexion  of  the  office  politically  is 
very  largely  Eepublican.  As  far  as  the  work  is  concerned  in  the 
checking  and  assorting  division  therefor  the  three  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1895,  the  money  orders  have  never  been  assorted  or  put  in 
numerical  order  at  all.  It  will  take  150  clerks  three  or  four  months  to 
do  it    They  are  right  there;  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  them. 

As  far  as  the  political  complexion  of  the  office  Is  concerned,  Mr. 
Howard's  census  was  taken  after  the  election  and  mine  was  taken 
before.  This  is  my  understanding,  from  good  authority,  as  to  the 
political  complexion  of  that  Bureau:  There  is  a  chief  clerk,  who  is 
Democratic;  a  disbursing  clerk,  ditto;  and  seven  chiefs  of  divisions, 
ditto.  In  Glass  4  there  are  13  Democrats  and  4  Eepublicans.  In  Glass 
3  there  are  40  Democrats  and  23  Republicans.  In  Glass  2  there  are  42 
Democrats  and  35  Republicans.  In  Glass  1  there  are  50  Democrats 
and  44  Republicans.  In  Glass  £  there  are  45  Democrats  and  36  Repub- 
licans. In  Class  D  there  are  21  Democrats  and  20  Republicans.  In 
Class  0  there  are  15  Democrats  and  15  Republicans.  In  Glass  B  there 
are  3  Democrats  and  20  Republicans.  Messengers,  2  Democrats; 
assistant  messengers,  12  Democrats;  laborers,  20  Democrats  and  3 
Republicans;  making  in  all  278  Democrats  and  200  Republicans. 

Senator  Keitoey.  When  were  those  figures  made  up?  Are  they 
brought  down  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  White.  I  said  that  Mr.  Howard  made  this  report  up  to  the  3d 
of  March,  1897. 

Senator  Rennet.  The  statement  you  make  is  made  up  to  what  time? 

Mr.  White.  October,  1896.  The  difference  is  that  one  is  after  the 
election  and  the  other  is  before. 

Senator  Rennet.  Your  statement  was  made  before  the  election  and 
Mr.  Howard's  after  the  election  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Howard's  was  made  the  day  before. the 
Eepublicans  went  into  power. 

Senator  Kenney.  The  day  before  he  went  out  of  office? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  the  3d  of  March,  1897,  is  when  he  made  this 
statement.  The  appointments  in  that  Bureau  from  the  3d  of  March, 
1893,  to  October  31, 1896,  were  60  Republicans  and  171  Democrats. 

The  Chairman,  well,  Mr.  White,  we  shall  have  to  hurry  along,  as 
our  tame  is  limited. 

Mr.  White.  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  White  any 
questions! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  White,  in  your  statement  about  the 
removals  from  the  Interior  Department  you  stated  that  all  the  removals 
were  from  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  White.  I  give  the  number  there,  showing  how  many. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  the  appointments  to  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  White.  I  give  the  number. 

Mr.  Procter.  Look  at  this  page  [exhibiting]. 
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Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir  [examining]. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  mean  that  these  were  appointed  to  the  classi- 
fied service! 

Mr.  White.  Ko;  not  at  all.    I  do  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  White.  I  mean  the  clerks  there  [indicating].  That  is  clear.  I 
take  it  down;  I  take  the  clerks  in  the  first  column. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  take  the  messengers! 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  speak  of  the  messengers,  because  they 
were  not  in  there.    I  take  the  Secretary's  figures. 

Mr.  Procter  [indicating].  Here  is  the  salary  of  the  private  secretary 
at  $1,800. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  put  him  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  total  you  put  in  as  the 
number  appointed  to  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  White.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  right  there  at  a  flash  what 
belongs  to  the  classified  service  and  what  does  not,  just  the  very  min- 
ute that  you  look  at  it.    But  it  seems  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Procter.  Now,  what  is  the  total! 

Mr.  White.  You  have  got  Mr.  Smith's  report,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  Eun  your  eye  down  there  and  you  will  see  the  capacity 
in  which  they  served,  and  you  can  undoubtedly  find  out  who  belongs 
to  the  classified  service  and  who  does  not.  The  chairman  asked  me  to 
do  that,  and  now  you  ask  me  what  it  means.  Bun  down  the  list  there. 
There  are  all  the  salaries  and  the  capacity  in  which  they  served.  It 
shows  me  conclusively  that  they  are  in  the  classified  service.  If  you 
will  give  me  the  one  I  have  put  in  I  will  show  you. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  little 
statement  without  going  through  a  cross-examination  it  will  save  a 
good  deal  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Procter,  that  if  Mr.  White's 
statement  is  susceptible  of  an  explanation  the  more  orderly  way  to 
proceed  would  be  for  you  to  make  a  note  of  it,  and  when  we  come  to 
your  testimony  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  make  whatever  statement 
you  wish  on  the  subject.    • 

Mr.  Procter.  Why  not  let  me  testify  on  this  point  just  now! 

The  Chairman.  It  would  encumber  the  record  at  present,  and  we 
prefer  to  take  the  testimony  in  logical  order. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understand  it  is  the  object  of  the  committee  to  get 
at  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  show  in  &ve  minutes  that  Mr.  White  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  If  you  can  do  that  when  you  are  called 
to  the  witness  stand,  you  will  simply  make  the  explanation  you  deisre. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  impression  go  out- — 

The  Chairman.  We  prefer  to  let  a  witness  testify  in  regular  order. 

Mr.  Procter.  Then  I  will  cross-question  Mr.  White,  if  you  will 
permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  anxious  to  hear  both  sides,  and  the 
only  orderly  way  in  which  to  do  it  is  to  let  a  witness  testify,  and  then 
when  you  come  on  the  stand  you  can  give  your  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Mr.  White.  I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  civil 
service  at  all,  carried  out  impartially. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  then  ask  the  witness  a  question. 
Mr.  White,  I  have  carefully  gone  over  this  statement  you  made  up  from 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  I  see  that  there  have 
been  removed  from  the  classified  and  nonexcepted  1G5  persons.  Do 
yoa  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not! 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  make  it  512. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  mean  removals,  but  appointments  to  the 
classified  and  nonexcepted  places.  The  number  is  165.  I  am  under 
appointments  now. 

Mr.  White.  What  page  is  that  on! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  on  page  13. 

Mr.  White.  There  are  237,  and  there  are  172  reinstatements. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  there  have  been  appointed  to  the  places  unclas- 
sified under  that  list  and  excepted  places  042. 

Mr.  White.  Eight  hundred  and  eleven. 

Mr.  Procter.  Six  hundred  and  forty  two.  Are  you  aware  of  the 
fact  that  when  these  appointments  were  made  which  you  call  classified 
no  assistant  messengers,  messengers,  skilled  laborers,  watchmen,  and 
none  of  the  census  people  were  classified;  that  that  was  not  done  until 
after  this  table  was  made  out  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Procter.  Then  as  to  the  removals  from  the  classified  service, 
the  total  removals  were  188.  Those  were  removals  from  the  service 
that  was  classified  at  the  time  the  removals  were  made,  and  59  of  those 
removals  were  made' by  legislative  enactment  and  28  by  the  expiration 
of  terms.     Have  you  verified  that! 

Mr.  White.  This  report  of  Secretary  Francis  explains  that  exactly. 
He  says  here — and  I  suppose  this  is  where  you  get  your  information : 

u  In  connection  with  the  removals,  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
68  occurred  in  the  General  Land  Office  on  July  1, 1893,  and  120  in  the 
Pension  Office  on  July  1, 1895,  by  reason  of  the  reduced  appropriations, 
while  51  were  in  the  Census  Division  subsequent  to  March  4, 1895,  on 
account  of  completion  of  work.  There  are  now  compensating  increases 
in  the  number  of  employees  appropriated  for  during  this  period.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes  shown  by  this  list." 

He  makes  a  recapitulation  here  over  his  own  signature  of  353  in  the 
classified  service.    That  is  all.    If  you  will  look  at  that  you  will  see. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  removals  are  from  the  unclassified  and  excepted 
places  in  this  table.  We  have  found  that  957  removals  were  from  places 
prior  to  classification;  that  they  were  from  unclassified  positions. 

Mr.  White.  Unclassified? 

Mr.  Procter.  Unclassified.  Of  all  the  removals  957  were  from  the 
unclassified  service.    Have  you  verified  that! 

Mr.  White.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says  there  were  but  654 
in  all,  unclassified  and  all.  I  give  it  to  you  just  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  puts  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  were  298 
removals  from  the  classified  service  in  the  War  Department! 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
shown  that  the  removals  from  the  War  Department  were  not  from  the 
classified  service;  that  they  were  less  than 2  per  cent  from  the  classified 
service! 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  know  where  the  Commission  gets  its 
figures  from. 
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Mr.  Procter.  The  Com  mission  has  a  record  of  the  status  of  every 
man  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  White.  The  Secretaries  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the  numberthat 
has  been  removed,  I  think. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commission  in  its  last  pub- 
lished report 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  sir;  2  per  cent  and  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Procter.  State  that  2  per  cent  for  all  causes 

Mr.  White.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  here. 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  for  all  causes  in  the  Departmental  service. 

Mr.  White.  Is  it  confined  to  the  District? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  Departmental  service  at  Washington. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Procter.  Two  per  cent  have  been  removed  from  the  classified 
service,  and  from  the  unclassified  service  it  has  amounted  to  50  j>er 
cent;  while  in  some  offices  it  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  86  per  cent. 

Mr.  White.  If  the  statement  of  the  head  of  the  Department  is  to  be 
counted  for  anything  at  all  there  has  been  over  10  per  cent  of  the  whole 
force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  removed  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment alone.  That  is,  if  the  statements  of  the  heads  of  Departments 
go  for  anything. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  that  most  of  those  removals  were  from 
messengers,  watchmen,  and  laborers  not  at  that  time  classified? 

Mr.  White.  I  take  their  statement.  They  say  they  were  in  the  classi- 
fied service.    They  must  have  known. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  the  War  Department  what  number  of  removals  did 
you  give  for  the  Record  and  Pension  Division  which  was  on  account  <»f 
closing  the  work  ! 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  how  I  put  that.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  them  who  were  not  removed  but  who  were  sent  to  the  Treasnrr 
Department.  Some  40  or  50  were  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Auditor  for 
the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  Procter.  •Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  just  one  state- 
ment, which  I  think  is  due  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  must  insist  that  we  shall  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner.  The  only  way  is  to  hear  this  witness.  You  can  make  notes 
as  to  his  testimony  and  then  we  will  give  you  full  and  ample  time  to  be 
heard  on  each  and  every  point  with  respect  to  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness. That  is  the  only  logical  way  in  which  we  can  proceed.  Other- 
wise our  hearings  will  lead  to  confusion. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  merely  say  that  the  Commission  has  prepared 
a  carefully  tabulated 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  hear  your  statement  now.  We 
will  hear  you  cheerfully  later,  and  give  you  any  length  of  time  yon 
desire.  We  shall  have  to  hurry  along  with  this  evidence  and  take  it  as 
it  comes,  and  you  can  cross-examine  a  witness  or  be  heard  in  rebuttal 
or  explanation,  etc. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  White,  you  say  there  were  1,191  removals  from 
the  classified  service  in  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  but  less  than  0  per 
cent  of  those  removals  were  from  positions  which  at  the  time  the  remov- 
als were  made  were  not  classified,  but  that  many  of  them  have  been 
since  included  in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  White.  I  take  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
That  is  the  way  I  get  my  information.  lie  says  they  were  in  the  classi- 
fied service. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Will  you  please  show  me  where  lie  says  that? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  with  pleasure.    (A  pause.) 

The  Chairman.  Just  read  from  the  document;  we  can  not  take  so 
much  time. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  a  tabulated  statement.  Here  are  the  appointments 
in  the  classified  service  [indicating],  726.  That  is  what  he  says  there, 
**  classified  service/' 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  "  Army  and  Navy." 

Mr.  White.  The  appointments  for  the  Army  and  Navy  are  here 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  talking  about  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  White.  This  is  the  Treasury  Department.  I  am  not  going  to 
mislead  you.  I  would  not  do  that  for  anything.  Here  is  the  Army 
and  Navy,  there  in  the  last  two  columns  [indicating].  Here  is  the  list 
of  those  outside  of  the  Army  and  Navy  [indicating],  and  501  of  the  726 
were  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  says.  Of  course,  I 
have  to  take  his  statement.    That  is  where  I  get  my  information. 
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auditor's  office. 
TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  A.  CASTLE. 

HENRY  A.  CASTLE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Castle.  My  home  is  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  present! 

Mr.  Castle.  At  present  it  is  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Castle.  I  am  now  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  wish  to 
make  bearing  on  the  execution  or  enforcement  of  the  civil-service  law. 

Mr.  Castle.  I  have  been  requested  to  appear  here — I  do  not  know 
on  what  particular  ground — but  I  can  very  briefly  state  my  experience 
with  the  civil  service. 

I  was  appointed  postmaster  of  St.  Paul  by  President  Harrison  just 
a  year  before  he  went  out  of  office — the  1st  of  March,  1892 — and  held 
the  office  until  the  1st  of  November,  1896,  four  years  and  eight  months. 
One  year  of  that  time  was  under  Mr.  Wanamaker  as  Postmaster- 
General,  about  two  years  under  Mr.  Bissell,  and  about  two  years  under 
Mr.  Wilson.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  .civil-service  rules 
and  laws  were  faithfully  enforced  in  that  office,  with  the  apparent 
entire  consent  of  the  authorities  in  Washington,  and  the  question  of 
politics  was  not  raised,  although  it  was  well  known  that  I  was  an  active 
and  enthusiastic  Eepublican,  and  was  holding  office  most  of  the  time 
under  the  Democratic  Administration. 

About  one  month  before  I  retired  from  that  office,  the  first  and  only 
instance  of  partisanship  occurred,  which  I  considered  a  very  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  executive  power,  here  in  the  Department.  I  recom- 
mended for  dismissal  a  clerk  in  the  office  for  what  I  considered  good 
and  valid  reasons.  I  submitted  the  charges.  They  were  sent  to  him 
in  due  course  for  explanation.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  never  made  any 
explanation,  but  he  went  immediately  to  the  Democratic  member  of 
the  national  committee  from  Minnesota  and  secured  a  letter  from  him, 
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which  I  presume  is  now  on  file  in  the  Department,  and  on  the  strength 
of  that  letter  the  charges  were  dropped.  I  was  notified  that  the 
Department  had  decided  not  to  act  in  the  case. 

I  appealed  strongly  for  a  chance  to  be  heard  and  to  prove  my  charges, 
but  that  chance  was  not  given  me,  and  my  successor  was  appointed 
eight  months  after  my  term  expired.  The  man  is  still  in  the  service, 
and  is  now  boasting  that  he  not  only  had  pull  enough  to  prevent  bis 
own  removal,  but  to  secure  my  dismissal,  which  of  course  is  not  true, 
for  my  time  had  expired  more  than  eight  months  before.  That  is  the 
only  case  of  partisanship  in  the  course  of  the  Administration,  and,  from 
my  experiences  in  that  office,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  postal  service,  as 
it  has  been  administered  for  the  past  five  years  at  least  and  is  now 
being  administered,  is  honestly  carried  out  under  the  civil-service 
system,  and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  its  present  effi- 
ciency under  any  other  system. 

I  have  visited  or  conferred  with  the  postmasters  in  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  country — New  York,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore. 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  San  Francisco, 
and  others — and  I  have  found  them  invariably  strong  civil-service 
reformers  after  having  had  a  little  experience  in  the  office.  Although 
they  all  went  in  as  1  did,  as  active  partisans  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
their  experience  has  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived— 
that  honest  enforcement  of  the  civil-service  laws  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  present  efficiency  of  the  postal  service  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  for  at  least  five  years,  which  is  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  it  has  been  honestly  enforced. 

I  came  here  about  a  month  ago,  under  an  appointment  as  Auditor 
for  the  Post  Office  Department,  hoping  and  expecting  to  find  the  same 
admirable  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  civil 
service  which  prevails  throughout  the  city  post-oflices.  Of  course.  I 
have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  form  definite,  decided  opinions,  but 
from  what  1  hear — and  if  one  quarter  of  what  1  am  told  is  true — there 
has  not  been  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  bureaus  here,  ami 
especially  of  the  bureau  over  which  I  now  preside,  an  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil-service  laws. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  anything  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are 
responsible  for  or  which  perhaps  they  can  control,  because,  so  far  as  it 
is  reported  to  me,  it  mostly  concerns  reductions  and  promotions  of 
employees,  in  the  way  of  reducing  or  increasing  their  salaries.  I  have 
given  more  than  half  my  time  since  I  have  arrived  here  to  a  patient 
consideration  of  the  complaints  made  to  me  by  Republicans,  mostly  <>1<1 
soldiers,  who  claim  that  their  salaries  have  been  arbitrarily  reduced 
and  the  salaries  of  Democrats  correspondingly  increased  without  any 
regard  to  efficiency.  There  are  at  least  150  of  those  complaints  which 
have  already  been  made  to  me,  of  which  I  have  written  memoranda, 
and  I  am  proceeding  with  the  investigation.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
do  anything  to  remedy  the  injustice. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  committee 
in  regard  to  the  civil-service  law  as  affecting  your  Department  f 

Mr.  Castle.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  relation  to  my  own 
Department,  and  I  do  not  know  how  the  law  can  reach  the  trouble,  bat 
there  certainly  is  a  very  wrong  state  of  public  sentiment  here  among 
Department  employees  m  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is  for  your  wisdom 
to  decide  whether  it  can  be  reached  by  law.  It  seems  to  be  simply  the 
result  of  the  artificial  political  system  here  in  this  city,  which  does  not 
prevail  anywhere  else. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement?  Please 
explain  it. 

Mr,  Castle.  The  clerks  in  all  Departments  here  apparently  rely 
more  on  their  Representative  or  Senatorial  influence  than  they  do  on 
their  efficiency  in  retaining  their  positions  or  securing  promotions.  In 
the  St.  Paul  post-office  there  are  200  employees.  Although  I  was  there 
nearly  five  years,  I  did  not  make  a  single  promotion  or  reduction  on 
political  grounds,  and  I  was  not  requested  to  do  so  in  a  half  dozen 
cases.  I  have  been  here  a  month,  and  I  have  had  at  least  100  requests 
from  Senators  and  liepresentatives  to  promote  their  friends. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  to  do  that  under  the  civil-service  law, 
as  you  understand  it! 

Mr.  Castle.  It  is  possible  to  do  it,  but  it  is  not  right.  It  is  not  car- 
rying out  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  is  it  possible  if  you  carry  out  the  law! 

Mr.  Castle.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  an  honest  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Seuator  Elkins.  Would  not  that  be  an  incident  almost  to  any  change 
of  Administration  f 

Mr.  Castle.  I  think  it  would  be  under  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling  here.  If  we  could  once  get  the  employees  to  feel  that  their  ten- 
are  of  office  is  based  on  their  efficiency  and  get  the  Senatorial  and  Kep- 
resentative  question  out  of  their  minds  there  would  be  a  good  deal 
tetter  service  here,  and  the  bureau  officers  would  have  a  good  deal 
more  time  to  attend  to  their  legitimate  duties. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  Senator  or  Member  is 
powerless  against  the  law,  just  as  is  anybody  else?  Why  should  yon 
pay  any  attention  to  a  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  Castle.  I  have  to  listen  to  them  respectfully. 

Seuator  Elkins.  Of  course  you  do,  but  you  do  not  have  to  do  what 
they  want. 

Mr.  Castle.  1  have  not  yet  carried  out  their  views. 

Senator  Elkins.  That  is  right;  stand  them  off. 

Mr.  Castle.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  has  a  demoralizing  influence  on 
the  employees. 

Senator  Elkins.  Do  you  not  have  some  little  sympathy  with  the 
Senators  and  Members  who  have  to  sign  papers  on  street  corners,  and 
wherever  they  may  be  found? 

Mr.  Castle.  I  have. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  change  of  Administration, 
ami  not  to  any  particular  fault  of  the  civil-service  law.  It  merely  grows 
ont  of  the  change  of  Administration. 

Mr.  Castle.  A  false  sentiment  prevails  in  the  city. 

Seuator  Elkins.  It  is  human  nature.  A  clerk  wants  to  better  his 
position  if  he  can.  I  do  not  blame  him  if  it  is  fair.  If  he  has  any  Sen- 
atorial influence,  he  wants  to  invoke  it. 

Mr.  Castle.  The  fair  way  is  to  get  up  on  his  merits. 

Senator  Elkins.  It  is  the  fairest  way. 

Mr.  Castle.  Take  a  bureau  officer,  and  before  he  has  been  in  office 
twenty-four  hours  he  has  requests  from  a  dozen  Senators  to  push  up 
their  friends.    I  call  that  a  false  system. 

Senator  Elkins.  I  have  not  been  there. 

Mr.  Castle.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Elkins.  We  civil-service  supporters  stand  by  the  system. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  uot  a  fact  that  a  good  many  of  the  letters  you 
receive— I  do  not  know  how  it  is — are  in  regard  to  men  who  were  dis- 
missed under  the  former  Administration — old  soldiers,  I  mean,  and 
others! 
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Mr.  Castle.  A  few  of  them.  Sot  very  many  are  in  regard  to  men 
who  have  been  dismissed,  but  most  of  them  are  in  regard  to  men  who 
have  been  rednced. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  them  promoted? 

Mr.  Castle.  They  want  them  put  back  where  they  say  they  belong. 
Probably  they  do  belong  there,  but  to  put  them  back  without  doing 
injustice  to  somebody  else  is  the  problem. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  Bureau 
officers. 

Mr.  Castle.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Auditor. 

Mr.  Procter.  Under  rule  11  of  the  new  revised  rules  the  President 
has  ordered  that  regulations  to  govern  promotions  shall  be  formulated 
by  the  Commission,  after  consultation  with  heads  of  the  several  Depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  offices.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  in  your  Bureau 
to  formulate  promotion  regulations  which  will  cure  the  evil  to  which 
you  have  just  called  attention! 

Mr.  Castle.  I  have  been  trying  to  think  up  some  regulation,  and  1 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any.  I  think  the  fault  lies  in  the  pressure 
from  the  outside,  which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct  of  administer- 
ing affairs  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Mr.  Procter.  Until  such  regulations  are  formulated,  you  consider 
that  it  is  a  matter  wholly  in  the  Department;  that  the  matter  of  pro- 
motions is  one  with  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 

Mr.  Castle.  So  far  as  I  am  informed  they  are  not  consulted. 


GOVEBN3IEXT  PBISTTSa  OFFICE. 
TESTIMONY  OF  C.  P.  RHODES. 

C  P.  EHODES,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Rhodes..  I  am  from  Ohio.    I  reside  now  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  a  printer,  but  I  am  at  present  employed  on  the 
laborers'  roll  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

I  took  the  civil-service  examination  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  the 
only  thing  I  could  get,  outside  of  the  classified  service,  was  a  laborers 
place  pending  the  examination  of  my  papers.  The  papers  have  been 
lying  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  now  for  nearly 
three  months — it  will  be  three  months  next  week — and  the  rating  ha$ 
been  on  those  papers  for  two  weeks.  Still  I  have  not  been  notified. 
after  going  to  the  Commission's  rooms  four  times  to  ask  for  it.  In 
their  book  of  instructions  they  state  that  as  soon  as  the  rating  is  ascer- 
tained the  applicant  will  be  notified  by  mail. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  the  rating  has  been  made? 
Do  you  know  that  fact  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  it  without  a  man  giving  it  to 
me.  I  weut  to.  the  Commission  and  asked  for  my  rating,  and  an  officer 
of  the  Commission  went  out  to  look  at  my  papers.  He  came  back  with 
the  rating  of  three  men  on  the  paper.  1  read  it  through  the  paper 
upside  down  while  I  was  talking  to  him. 

I  served  an  apprenticeship  setting  type  on  a  newspaper  at  the  age  of 
nine  years.    I  served  over  four  years'  apprenticeship  under  one  man 
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and  over  ten  years  as  journeyman  under  the  same  man.  I  worked 
nearly  five  years  under  the  Harrison  Administration  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  the  piece  department.  That  department  had  charge 
of  the  hurried  court  work.  Many  times  we  have  got  a  piece  of  work  in 
there  ten  minutes  before  quitting  time,  and  worked  overtime  in  order 
to  get  it  out  by  9  o'clock  at  night.  Then,  before  Mr.  Palmer  went  out, 
we  had  a  great  amount  of  that  work  and  there  were  a  good  many  Dem- 
ocrats appointed  in  the  office  through  Democratic  influence  at  that  time, 
and  the  printers'  union  appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the  compe- 
tency of  each  of  those  appointees.  I  was  then  chairman  of  the  division 
in  which  I  was  working.  After  the  committee  in  some  cases  had 
watched  a  man  set  type,  looked  at  his  proof  sheets,  they  came  to  me 
before  they  made  a  report  to  consult  me  as  to  whether  they  had  better 
turn  him  down  or  not.  That  is  the  language  they  used.  In  other 
words,  I  thought  they  were  not  sure  of  their  competency,  and  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  that  divisiou  in  correcting  proofs  by  these  men. 
I  do  not  think  the  civil-service  examination,  since  the  office  has  been 
put  under  the  civil  service,  is  practical  at  all. 
The  Chairman.  In  what  respect! 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  do  not  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  can  examine 
a  compositor  on  paper  and  find  out  his  fitness  to  set  type.  I  will  say, 
however,  that  I  think  I  have  taken  five  civil-service  examinations  since 
the  law  was  enacted,  only  one  of  them  for  the  Printing  Office — the  last 
one.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  is  because  I  think 
you  have  to  put  a  man  at  a  case  and  give  him  a  stick  and  some  type  to 
set  in  order  to  test  his  fitness. 

In  substantiation  pf  that  statement  I  will  say  that  I  honestly  believe 
I  could  take  a  dozen  boys  out  of  the  high  school  in  Washington  and 
let  them  read  up  for  one  week  on  the  proof-readers'  marks  in  Webster's 
Dictionary  and  let  them  pass  with  a  grade  above  70  in  the  printers' 
examination — the  same  examination  I  took — none  of  them  ever  having 
been  in  a  composing  room. 

Another  thing  that  is  not  practical  is,  that  the  examination  does  not 
include  what  a  man  is  required  to  do  when  he  goes  into  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  For  instance,  if  I  were  to  get  a  grade  of  98  in  this 
examination,  they  do  not  ask  me  one  thing  about  or  examine  me  on 
make-up  or  imposing  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They  do  not  give  me 
any  practical  test.  The  only  practical  test  is  the  questions  they  ask  in 
regard  to  correcting  proof  and  marking  out  on  the  paper  the  way  with 
tabulated  statements;  tables,  they  call  them. 

I  understand  from  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Procter,  I  believe  two 
weeks  ago  to-day,  that  Mr.  Oyster,  Mr.  Marston?  and  several  others 
employed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
formulating  the  questions  put  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Those 
men  are  all  Democrats. 
Mr.  Procteb.  Is  Mr.  Marston  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  him  a  Democrat.  He  held  a  high 
preferred  job  all  the  while  under  Mr.  Benedict's  time,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  one-sided  board  to  form  the  questions. 

Another  thing.  On  the  15th  of  February  of  the  present  year  this 
board  formed  the  formulated  rules  down  there.  The  Public  Printer  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Commission.  They  are  called  the  rules  for  promo- 
tions and  demotions.  Those  rules  require  the  Public  Printer  to  make 
promotions  after  a  man  has  been  in  the  office  for  over  six  months.  Now 
1  consider  that  a  scheme  to  force  the  new  Public  Printer  to  select  his 
foreman  from  the  Democratic  ranks  of  the  office.    If  he  wanted  to  put 
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me  into  a  foremanship  to-morrow  and  I  bad  the  grade  of  98  he  could 
not  do  it.  He  would  have  to  put  me  at  the  ease  and  put  a  Democrat 
in  as  foreman  and  keep  me  at  the  case  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Who  formulates  those  rules! 

Mr.  Rhodes.  They  have  been  signed  by  the  Public  Printer  and 
attested  by  the  Commission,  I  think. 

I  believe  the  only  way  to  get  a  practical  examination  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  would  be  to  let  the  Public  Printer,  Mr.  Palmer, 
who  has  had  years  of  experience  in  the  printing  business  and  knows  all 
about  the  workings  of  the  office,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Brian, 
who  is  as  good  a  printer  as  there  is  in  the  office,  and  who  has  been 
holding  the  foremanship  of  printing  there  for  years,  and  the  chief  clerk, 
Mr.  Collins,  judge  as  to  a  man's  competency.  There  are  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  whom  all  three  of  those  gen- 
tlemen know  from  practical  experience  in  the  five  years  they  worked 
in  the  office.  Some  of  them  worked  nine  years.  They  know  their 
competency,  and  these  men  are  walking  the  streets  to  day,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  them  in  because  they  can  not  pass  the  scholastic 
examination.    Of  course  I  do  not  consider  the  examination 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  examination  do  you  object  to 
particularly!  We  should  like  to  have  any  suggestions  you  care  to  make 
in  regard  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  a  printer  has  neces- 
sarily to  know  anything  about  working  arithmetic  examples.  I  worked 
all  five  of  the  examples,  but  I  know  men  down  there  who  can  set  more 
type  in  a  day  and  get  along  with  their  work  right  along  better  than  I 
do,  so  far  as  competency  is  concerned— I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  can  not 
hold  my  own  with  the  printers  in  that  office,  but  I  consider  that  there 
are  printers  in  there  who  are  better  qualified  than  I  am — and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  work  those  arithmetic  examples. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  examples — in  percentage,  or  what 
field  of  arithmetic! 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Some  of  them  were  in  proportion,  some  in  addition, 
some  in  multiplication.    I  do  not  remember  the  exact  character. 

Then,  in  the  examination  in  March  we  had  twenty  abbreviations.  Of 
these  abbreviations — I  think  there  were  twenty — I  could  pick  out  about 
nine  that  pertained  to  work  in  the  office.  The  other  eleven  abbrevia- 
tions you  never  handle  in  the  work  of  the  office  at  all.  I  do  not  con- 
sider them  practical. 

Another  thing.  I  do  not  think  the  civil-service  law  has  been  carried 
out  in  any  of  the  departments  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted. 
In  other  words,  there  has  been  an  underground  railroad  by  which 
some  people  have  got  in.  I  have  the  name  of  a  man,  A.  E.  McLaugh- 
lin, from  my  county,  now  employed  in  the  Pension  Office.  He  took  the 
examination  in  March,  1886,  I  believe  it  was,  or  April,  and  I  took  the 
same  examination.  I  got  a  grade  of  86  and  a  fraction.  He  got  a  grade 
of  75  and  a  fraction.  I  went  home  and  waited  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  notify  me  to  go  to  work.  Mr.  McLaughlin  got  James 
E.  Campbell,  who  was  then  in  Congress,  and  Senator  Voorhees,  of 
Indiana,  to  get  him  into  the  Pension  Office.  He  was  certified  and  pat 
in  there. 

Mr.  Procter.  Did  both  of  you  take  the  same  examination? 

Mr.  Ehodes.  We  did  not  take  the  examination  for  the  same  place. 
He  took  it  for  special  pension  examiner. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  did  you  take  it  for? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  took  the  copyist  examination.    I  was  speaking  of  my 
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remaining  on  the  register  a  year  and  being  dropped  without  an  appoint- 
ment and  he  getting  political  influence  and  getting  in  right  after  he 
took  the  examination. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after  he  took  the  examination  was  it  until 
he  was  appointed! 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  1  can  not  give  the  date  of  his 
appointment. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  $  month  or  a  week! 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  was  longer  than  that;  it  was  some  months. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  my  father's  case.  My  father  went  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  July,  1885.  He  took  the  civil-service  examination  there  for 
proofreader  in  the  Patent  Office.  He  is  a  practical  printer.  He  got  a 
high  grade.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  rate.  He  was  appointed  in 
September,  1885,  to  read  proof  in  the  Patent  Office  on  specifications. 
He  remained  there  until  October,  1893.  During  all  those  years  he  was 
rated  high,  and  I  believe  they  had  a  system  of  rating  there  on  paper. 
1  think  he  got  98  for  efficiency.  He  was  dismissed  in  1893,  a  month 
before  the  election. 

The  Democratic  Congressman  received  a  letter  from  home  stating 
that  if  my  father  was  not  dismissed,  with  some  others,  they  would  not 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  His  dismissal  was  dated  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  election  was  on  the  3d  of  November.  Opposite  his  name, 
after  serving  all  those  years  and  getting  so  high  a  rating,  was  the 
word  u  inefficiency  n  marked. 

Now,  when  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Mr.  Butterworth,  came  in, 
he  undertook  to  reinstate  my  father.  He  sent  over  to  the  Commission, 
and  I  believe,  among  other  things,  he  was  required  on  the  priuted  blank, 
under  the  proper  heading,  to  explain  the  cause  of  removal.  As  I 
understand,  he  wrote  on  the  sheet  that  the  word  "inefficiency"  was 
incorrect,  and  signed  his  name  officially  as  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
There  was  a  vacancy. in  a  $900  place.  He  had  had  $1,200.  They  were 
going  to  put  him  in  at  $900,  and  the  vacancy  was  held  open  for  him. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  held  up  his  case  about  three  weeks  and 
a  half.  The  stenographer  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  informed 
me  that  they  got  notice  from  the  Commission 

The  Chairman.  What  the  stenographer  informed  you  would  not  be 
competent. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  will  state  what  the  Commission  informed  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents.  They  informed  him  enough  to  give  him  the  inference 
that  they  had  decided  not  to  certify  my  father. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  You  mean  to  say 
the  Commission  ruled 'that  inasmuch  as  he  had 

Mr.  Khodes.  They  ruled  that  the  present  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents  

The  Chairman.  Hold  on  a  minute.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
Commission  ruled  that  inasmuch  as  the  former  Commissioner  of  Patents 
had  marked  opposite  your  father's  name  the  word  "inefficient"  or 
"inefficiency,"  it  was  sufficient  cause  for  not  reinstating  him!  Is  that 
what  yon  mean  to  say  f 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir.  They  informed  him  that  they  would  accept 
that  from  ex-Commissioner  Seymour,  who  is  now  a  private  citizen  in 
New  York,  and  would  not  accept  it  from  Benjamin  Butterworth,  signed 
officially  as  Commissioner  of  Patents.  They  went  ahead  and  filled  the 
$900  vacancy. 

Now,  after  the  vacancy  is  filled,  they  certify  my  father  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.    That  is  the  way  his  case  stands.    I  make  this 
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statement  of  his  case  to  show  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
present  can  help  a  man  in  keeping  him  ont  and  can  not  help  very 
much  in  getting  him  in. 

Mr.  Harlow.  May  I  have  the  privilege  of  saying  something  at  this 
point  in  regard  to  Mr.  Rhodes's  case? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  make  a  note  of  it,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  you  later  in  regular  order. 

Mr.  Harlow.  It  will  take  but  two  minutes  to  state  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  ask  the  witness  a  question. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Has  your  father  explained  at  all  to  you  why  the  case 
was  held  up  at  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  why  they  refused  to  cer- 
tify him. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Has  your  father  stated  to  you  why  it  was  held  up! 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  has.  I  got  my  information 
from  the  officials  in  the  Commissioner's  room  at  the  Patent  Office. 

Mr.  Harlow.  I  wish  to  know  whether  your  father  stated  the  reason 
to  you. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  do  not  think  he  has. 

Mr.  Harlow.  You  can  not  recall? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  He  has  talked  with  me  about  his  case,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  explained  that  point. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Has  not  your  father  informed  you  that  inefficiency  is 
not  considered  a  delinquency,  unless  it  was  actual  worthlessness;  and 
has  not  your  father  informed  you  that  we  were  trying  to  correct  that 
if  we  could,  and  that  if  we  found  that  it  was  not  inefficiency,  but  ina- 
bility, he  would  be  certified. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  2To,  sir;  my  father  has  not  informed  me  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  go  ahead  after  one  works  eight  or 
nine  years,  every  day,  and  then  find  out  in  a  couple  of  days  that  he  is 
inefficient. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  you  said  you  could  take  a  boy  out  of  the  high 
school  and  in  a  few  days  coach  him  so  that  he  could  pass  the  examina- 
tion. Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  man  is  admitted  to  the 
examination  for  printer  until  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years! 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  that  is  just  exactly  the  reason 
why  I  made  the  point.  I  think  the  Public  Printer  and  the  chief  clerk 
and  those  people  should  have  charge  of  the  thing,  and  the  civil  service 
should  be  lifted  entirely  from  the  Printing  Office,  because  they  make  the 
requirement  and  the  union  makes  the  requirement.  I  have  to  serve  my 
apprenticeship  of  over  four  years  before  I  can  get  a  card,  if  the  laws 
of  the  union  are  honestly  enforced,  but  these  men,  as  I  claim,  while  I 
was  chief  of  the  division — this  committee  of  the  union — watched  men 
set  type  and  examined  their  papers  and  examined  their  proof  sheets, 
and  I  claimed  they  were  incompetent. 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  they  had  not  served  their  apprenticeship? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Because  they  had  not  served  their  apprenticeship. 
Still,  they  were  railroaded  into  the  uniou. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  was  before  it  was  in  the  classified  service.  Bnt 
you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  to-day  nobody  is  admitted  until  he  has 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  and  then  he  has  to  undergo  a 
practical  test  in  the  Printing  Office,  in  setting  type,  before  be  can 
receive  an  absolute  appointment.  One  reason  they  do  not  promote 
them  until  the  end  of  six  months  is  because  they  have  to  have  six 
months'  service  as  practical  printers  before  they  can  receive  an  abso- 
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lute  appointment.  Previous  service  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
does  count,  no  matter  if  a  man  served  there  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask 
you  a  question  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Why  is  it  that  when  the  Government  Printing  Office 
was  put  under 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  conduct  the  investigation  in  this  style. 
You  can  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  said  you  took  the  examination  for  copyist,  and 
were  not  appointed.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
only  five  appointments  from  the  clerk-copyist  register  in  two  years, 
because  the  Departments  are  calling  for  names  from  the  special  regis- 
ters? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

At  11  o'clock  and  10  minutes  a.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  June  26, 1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Saturday,  June  26, 1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Elkins,  anil  Kenney;  also 
Hon.  John  K.  Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
Mr.  G.  R.  Wales,  of  the  Commission. 

POSTOFFTCE  DEPAKTMEXT. 

free-delivery  service. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  M.  BUTCHER. 

William:  M.  Butcher,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  may 
wish  to  make  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  civil- service  law. 

Mr.  Butcher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  letter  carriers  of 
Philadelphia  who  were  reduced  to  substitutes  and  placed  on  the  wait- 
ing list  iu  October,  1895.  In  October,  1894,  Philadelphia  was  granted 
an  increase  in  the  carrier  service  of  83  men,  upon  the  application  of 
Postmaster  Carr  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Congressmen.  After 
an  injudicious  placing  of  these  men  by  an  incompetent  executive  com- 
mittee, or  executive  division,  an  investigation  of  that  office  was  ordered 
by  the  Department  in  Washington.  On  account  of  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  through  favoritism  shown  to  friends  of  the  Admin- 
istration, it  was  possible  for  the  mechanics  or  inspectors  to  find  men 
loitering  or  trying  to  kill  time,  they  not  having  sufficient  territory  to 
keep  them  busy.  There  may  have  been  some  of  them  caught  drinking, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  there  were,  and  they  are  still  in  the  service.  The 
investigation  has  not  improved  the  force,  for  those  men  are  still  on  it. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  part  of  a  speech  made  by 
Postmaster-General  Wilson  and  also  part  of  one  made  by  Mr.  Machen 
before  a  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1895,  just  before  the  reduction 
took  place.    Mr.  Wilson  said : 

I  hope  that  every  letter  carrier  in  the  country  will  feel  that  if  he  trusts  to  any 
other  title,  if  he  fails  in  doing  fully,  and  in  good  measure,  his  daily  duty,  or  carries 
his  uniform  where  it  may  justly  incur  suspicion  inconsistent  with  upright  public 
service,  and  blameless  personal  reputation  among  the  people,  no  political  influence, 
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and  no  accumulation  of  other  influences,  can  hold  him  in  the  service;  and  equally, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  no  political  influence,  or  accumulation  of  influences,  can 
separate  him  from  the  service  as  long  as  his  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  founda- 
tions of  public  duty  and  personal  integrity. 

That  is  part  of  Mr.  Wilson's  speech.    Mr.  Machen  said: 

When  the  secret  service  was  first  inaugurated  unavoidable  delays  in  submitting 
charges  to  the  carriers  caused  complaint,  the  justice  of  which  is  admitted.  This  has 
all  been  remedied  and  charges  are  now  given  the  carriers  within  a  few  days  after  the 
date  of  the  actual  investigation.  Within  one  year  from  date  the  individual  record 
of  every  carrier  will  be  on  file  in  Washington.  The  Department  aims  to  do  exact 
justice  to  all — to  credit  the  deserving  and  discipline  the  delinquent.  It  rests  with 
you,  gentlemen,  to  establish  a  good  record  at  headquarters.  All  depends  upon  your 
own  conduct  and  the  manner  in  which  you  perform  your  official  duties.  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  that,  as  you  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  work  that 
is  now  being  prosecuted  by  the  Post-Office  Department  and  after  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  results  of  that  work,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
officials  at  Washington  are  doing  their  full  duty,  not  only  to  the  public  by  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  service,  but  also  to  the  army  of  letter  carriers  by  weeding 
out  the  laggards  and  insuring  life  tenure  to  the  energetic  and  faithful. 

That  is  a  part  of  Mr,  Machen's  speech.  You  see  that  we  who  had 
been  faithful,  honest,  and  diligent  at  our  work,  fearing  no  inspector, 
safe  in  the  knowledge  that  we  had  ever  done  and  were  still  doing  our 
full  duty,  had  assurance  from  our  superior  officers  that  we  would  be 
retained  as  long  as  we  continued  to  do  our  duties.  And  what  was  the 
result  f 

October  1, 1895,  76  men  were  placed  on  the  waiting  list  by  order  of 
the  Department  in  Washington.  Who  were  the  menf  Were  they  the 
men  who  had  been  reported  for  neglecting  their  duties f  No;  those 
who  were  reported  were  friends  of  the  Administration  and  received 
notice  of  suspension  of  from  five  to  thirty  days,  at  the  option  of  the 
postmaster.  The  men  who  were  reduced  were  men  who  bad  no  charges 
against  them  and  had  been  doing  their  duty,  feeling  safe  that  they 
would  not  be  disturbed,  and  having  the  word  of  the  superior  officers 
that  political  influence  would  play  no  part  in  the  reduction.  Seventy- 
two  were  Republicans,  16  of  whom  were  veterans  of  the  late  war, 
among  whom  were  men  who  had  been  in  the  service  nearly  tweuty 
years  and  had  never  been  before  any  of  the  postmasters  of  that  period 
on  any  complaint  whatever.  The  balance  were  bright,  intelligent 
young  men,  willing  to  do  their  whole  duty  to  the  service,  none  of  whom 
were  dissipated  in  any  way,  and  the  most  of  them  were  married.  The 
Democrats  who  were  reduced  were  those  who,  it  was  claimed,  had  not 
paid  their  political  assessments.  I  have  an  affidavit  taken  by  one  of 
them  that  will  show  you  that  he  had.  This  is  one  of  the  men  Mr.  Machen 
heard  from.  He  said  that  all  he  heard  from  were  Democrats.  This  is 
an  affidavit  taken  before  one  of  the  magistrates  of  our  city,  in  which  the 
Affiant  says: 

I,  John  A.  Felix,  do  hereby  certify  that  on  September  30, 1895, 1  received  a  notice 
to  report  as  a  substitute  carrier  on  and  after  October  1, 1895,  until  further  notice. 
On  application  to  Mr.  Carr,  through  my  attorney,  C.  Oscar  Beasley,  for  cause  of  redac- 
tion I  was  informed  it  was  for  nonpayment  of  political  assessments.  Then  I  showed 
receipts  for  $100  from  the  Democratic  executive  committee  paid  within  two  years. 
Mr.  Carr  stated  that  it  was  a  gross  mistake,  and  had  he  known  two  days  before  that 
such  was  the  case  I  should  not  have  been  reduced  to  a  substitute. 

That  is  a  sample  of  the  Democrats.  They  were  the  ones  who  com- 
plaimed.  Mr.  Machen  did  not  hear  any  complaints  from  the  Repub- 
licans. The  Democrats  were,  no  doubt,  the  men  who  clamored  for  their 
positions,  and  if  you  or  I  had  paid  into  the  treasury  of  a  party  as  much 
money  as  the  Democratic  employees  of  the  Philadelphia  post-office 
have  paid  their  party  we  would  clamor,  and  very  loudly,  too. 
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Communications  were  sent  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  bnt  we  were  informed  that  it  had  all  been 
approved  by  the  Postmaster-General.  We  wrote  to  him  and  stated  the 
facts.  Inquiries  were  made  at  the  local  department,  and  we  were  told 
there  were  no  charges  against  us;  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  politics, 
I  was  told  by  the  superintendent.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any 
charges  against  me.    He  said  no,  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  politics. 

Alter  our  complaints  were  filed  here  in  April,  1897,  Mr.  Oarr,  the 
postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  made  a  statement  to  a  Press  reporter, 
which  I  will  just  read  to  you  to  show  you  how  the  civil  service  was 
administered  in  the  Philadelphia  post-office. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  competent  for  you  to  read 
an  ex  parte  statement.  You  can  state  any  facts  that  are  within  your 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Butcher.  Well,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  and  according  to  all 
we  have  learned,  it  was  altogether  through  politics  that  we  were 
reduced — 72  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Fow,  you  can  make  any  statement  of  fact  coming 
within  your  knowledge  bearing  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Butcher.  Mr.  Machen  states  here,  on  pages  220  and  221  in  his 
testimony,  that  the  Department  had  no  data  with  which  to  refuse  the 
appointment  of  those  83  additional  carriers  at  the  request  of  the  post- 
master at  Philadelphia.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1894  there  was 
an  inspection  of  the  Philadelphia  carriers.  Maps  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts that  were  being  inspected  were  furnished  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  station  in  that  district,  and  every  Republican  carrier  had  a  blue 
pencil  mark  around  his  number  on  the  map  furnished  to  these  inspect- 
ors. They  were  the  ones  they  were  following — trying  to  find  out  any- 
thing about  them.  Of  course  they  found  nothing  to  their  disadvantage, 
and  then  they  claimed  they  had  no  data.  They  did  not  follow  the 
other  people  at  all. 

Mr.  Machen  states  that  the  83  men  were  from  the  eligible  list  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Field,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Carr.  There 
was  not  one  of  those  men  in  the  83  who  applied  to  be  a  letter  carrier 
until  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  President  in  November,  1892.  They 
took  the  examination  during  February,  1893,  and  August,  1893,  and 
they  were  all  Democrats,  because  there  was  not  one  of  the  six  hundred 
dollar  men  reduced — not  one  of  them.  They  can  not  claim  that  the 
men  who  had  not  been  in  the  service  one  year  are  more  efficient  than 
those  who  have  been  in  nearly  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Machen  says  that  the  postmaster  was  not  allowed  to  be  prompted, 
and  that  it  was  not  shown  that  in  any  special  reduction  he  had  been 
prompted  in  any  way  by  political  motives.  Now,  I  filed  charges  in  the 
Department  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Machen,  and  he  said  that  * 
Mr.  Carr  was  on  record  in  the  Department  for  removing  the  men;  that 
he  did  not  send  any  men  therefor  suspension;  that  all  he  recommended 
was  for  removal;  that  he  had  to  fight  him  all  the  time  on  that  one  sub- 
ject; that  he  had  modified  ten  or  fifteen  removals  to  suspensions,  and 
he  was  on  record  in  the  Department.  Now,  he  claims  that  they  did  not 
allow  any  man  who  had  a  record  of  that  kind  to  have  any  say  in  it, 
because  they  would  know  that  they  were  influenced  by  political  motives. 

Mr.  Machen  says  he  made  an  investigation  in  Philadelphia.  If  he 
did  make  an  investigation  it  was  very  superficial,  because  he  simply 
went  to  the  central  office  and  gave  the  men  there  hearings,  and  he  sus- 
pended one  man  five  days  where  his  register  and  receipt  book  showed 
he  was  serving  a  registered  letter  at  that  trip.    So  he  was  suspended 
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for  loitering.  The  register  and  receipt  book  showed  lie  was  serving  a 
registered  letter.    Another  man  was 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  names  of  these  parties  as  you  go 
along. 

Mr.  Butcher.  The  man  who  was  suspended  five  days  was  William 
Berry,  and  another  man,  Harry  J.  Smith,  was  suspended  fifteen  days 
for  loitering  three  minutes,  they  claimed.  He  had  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  discharged.  He  disproved  every  charge  with  the 
exception  of  three  minutes  that  he  got  a  note  changed  to  pay  his  rates. 
He  had  to  pay  for  rates,  money  due  on  letters,  and  the  clerk  in  charge 
could  not  change  the  money  and  Smith  got  it  changed  outside.  Then 
they  claimed  that  he  loitered  three  minutes,  and  he  was  sus}>ended  fif- 
teen days  for  that.  Had  he  been  a  Democrat  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent; he  would  not  have  been  suspended. 

Mr.  Machen  also  says  here  that  he  gave  Philadelphia  a  service  with 
100  men  less  than  they  had  four  years  ago,  and  saved  $65,000  a  year. 
I  have  a  sample  of  the  service  he  gave  Philadelphia.  I  tested  a  route, 
just  one  route,  in  one  of  the  stations,  and  it  took  just  twenty-four  hours 
for  a  postal  card  to  go  a  distance  of  three  miles.  I  dropped  it  in  on 
one  route  and  it  was  to  go  to  the  station,  and  just  took  twenty-four 
hours  to  go  three  miles.  Another  man  working  right  alongside  of  him 
who  was  a  favorite  of  the  Department,  sent  one  that  went  in  about  live 
hours.  I  have  the  map  taken  from  the  survey  department.  Finley, 
Acker  &  Co.,  Mitchell,  Fletcher  &  Co.,  and  the  Retail  Grocers'  Associa- 
tion are  the  people  who  cooperated  with  me  in  trying  to  get  a  better 
service  for  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Machen  claims  that  the  men  have  been  reinstated  along  since 
the  reduction.  Here  is  a  man  who  was  reinstated,  Thomas  Garr.  On 
March  8  he  received  notice  to  report  at  the  cashier?s  desk  and  sign 
the  pay  roll,  and  he  was  told  by  the  clerk  in  charge  that  he  had  been 
on  the  pay  roll  since  February  16.  He  went  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  city  delivery  and  asked  to  be  assigned  to  a  route.  He  was  told  to 
call  around  in  a  few  days,  and  after  repeated  calls  he  was  finally 
assigned  to  work  on  the  12th  of  April,  1897.  In  the  meantime  checks 
were  drawn  to  his  order  and  countersigned  by  the  assistant  postmaster 
of  Philadelphia  and  transferred  to  substitutes  who  were  working  vacant 
routes.  There  were  at  least  five  vacant  routes  at  that  time,  and  these 
checks  were  transferred.  The  man  was  kept  walking  the  streets  for 
nearly  eight  weeks  without  any  cause  at  all,  simply  because  he  was  a 
Republican,  and  they  could  not  do  anything  but  reinstate  him  in  his 
turn. 

Mr.  Machen  says  in  his  statement  that  there  were  97  Democrats  and 
43  Republicans  who  were  affected  by  the  investigation.  Xow,  that 
does  not  include  those  76  who  were  reduced  because  they  were  not 
affected  by  the  investigation.  They  were  only  affected  by  the  reduc- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  the  men  been  in  the  service  who  were 
reduced  f 

Mr.  Butcher.  Xone  of  them  less  than  eighteen  months  who  had 
been  regular.  Of  course  you  have  to  substitute  nearly  two  years  before 
you  are  appointed  regular.  I  have  been  substituting  now  thirty-seven 
months  and  I  was  regular  twenty-two  months. 

The  Chairman.  Those  men  were  what  are  known  as  substitutes! 

Mr.  Butcher.  They  were  regular  men  before  they  were  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  reduced  to  substitutes? 

Mr.  Butcher.  They  were  reduced  to  substitutes. 
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The  Chairxan.  How  long  had  the  men  been  in  the  service  who  were 
promoted  to  the  places  occupied  by  those  who  were  reduced! 

Mr.  Butcher.  They  had  not  been  in  the  service  one  year.  You  see, 
the  increase  took  place  in  October,  1894.  They  increased  the  service 
in  1894  and  then  in  1895  they  decreased  it.  They  loaded  it  up  one  year 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Eepublicans  back  the  next. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  your  statement.  What  do  you  say 
they  did? 

Mr.  Butcher.  You  see,  in  1894  they  loaded  the  service  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  loaded!" 

Mr.  Butcher.  Well,  they  put  more  men  on  than  were  really  required. 

The  Chairman.  They  increased  the  number  of  employees! 

Mr.  Butcher.  Yes;  they  increased  it  more  than  the  officials  found 
use  for.  They  did  not  assign  them.  They  gave  them  only  such  a  small 
amount  of  territory  that  when  the  inspectors  came  there  they  naturally 
found  them  trying  to  put  in  time.  But  it  was  their  own  people.  The 
Eepublicans  had  all  they  could  do.  I  will  take  my  own  case,  for  in- 
stance. I  was  appointed  a  substitute  in  1892.  I  was  appointed  regular 
in  December,  1893.  I  was  on  a  route  that  took  me  the  full  eight  hours 
everyday.  I  have  seen  the  time  sheet  of  a  man  working  alongside  of 
me  with  five  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  showing  that  he  did  not  have 
enough  to  do.  In  fact,  I  made  overtime  and  he  made  undertime.  When 
I  was  reduced  in  October,  1895,  that  man  was  given  my  route.  He  was 
not  touched.  He  was  not  capable  of  running  the  route  that  I  had  been 
running  all  this  time,  so  they  had  to  take  him  off  there  and  put  another 
man  on. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  reason  assigned  for  your  removal? 

Mr.  Butcher.  The  only  reason  that  was  assigned  was,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General: 
You  will,  on  and  after  October  1, 1895,  report  as  a  substitute  carrier 
until  further  notice.  That  is  the  way  the  notices  read.  Whether  his 
instructions  were  to  reduce  the  Republicans,  or  whether  they  were  to 
reduce  the  least  efficient  men  we  failed  to  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  now  occupy! 

Mr.  Butcher.  As  a  substitute.  I  stand  20  for  appointment  as  a 
regular. 

The  Chajrman.  Do  you  desire  to  state  anything  else  bearing  on  this 
matter!  If  you  have  any  further  statement  to  make  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Butcher.  Well,  as  far  as  writing  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  concerned,  Philadelphia  had  had  samples  of  investigation  held 
hy  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1893.  I.  D.  McKee  was  president 
of  the  civil  service  board,  and  made  complaints  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  violations  of  the  civil-service  law.  A  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion came  on  there  and  investigated.  They  went  to  the  two  Democratic 
members  of  the  civil  service  board  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  McKee  was 
the  only  Republican  on  the  board.  They  went  to  the  two  Democratic 
members  and  got  their  statement  and  never  gave  Mr.  McKee  any  hear- 
ing. Then  they  came  back  aud  wrote  him  that  they  thoroughly 
investigated  and  found  no  foundation  for  his  charges. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  "they,"  whom  do  you  mean! 

Mr.  Butcher.  The  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  Civil  Service  Commission  here  in 
Washington? 

Mr.  Butcher.  In  Washington.    I  think  a  law  that  plays  in  the  hands 
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of  officials  and  compels  them,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  competent  men,  to 
injure  their  characters,  like  the  carriers  of  Philadelphia  were  injured, 
is  a  vicious  law  and  should  be  repealed.  Our  characters  were  injured, 
because,  all  through  that  investigation,  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the 
carriers  being  drunkards  and  loafers,  and  that  those  men  who  were 
caught  drinking  and  loitering  were  the  men  who  were  to  be  reduced. 
When  the  reduction  came  not  one  of  them  was  touched,  so  all  had  to 
rest  under  that  stigma,  and  when  we  went  to  ask  for  positions  during 
the  winter  the  business  men  of  Philadelphia  who  had  read  the  papers 
had  no  use  for  us,  because  if  we  neglected  our  duties  under  the  Gov- 
ernment we  would  with  them. 

That  was  the  impression  that  we  have  been  allowed  to  rest  under, 
and  do  to-day.  There  has  never  been  any  contradiction  or  anything  to 
the  contrary  in  the  papers.  We  did  not  contradict  it  for  the  simple 
ieason  that  we  had  twenty  months  more  of  Democratic  Administra- 
tion, and  had  we  contradicted  it,  or  written  anything  through  the 
papers,  we  would  have  been  perhaps  reinstated  and  then  removed 
ibr  insubordination.  That  was  what  Mr.  Jones,  the  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  gave  out — that  he  would  brook  no  criticism  from 
subordinates. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Butcher.  For  the  simple  reason  that  we  had  heard  of  the  waj 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  investigated  it,  and  we  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  jeopardize  our  positions  by  having  them  take  any  band 
in  it. 

Senator  Kenney.  What  position  do  you  refer  to  f 

Mr.  Butcher.  As  letter  carriers  of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Kenney.  1  thought  you  referred  to  the  fact  that  you  bad 
been  reduced,  and  that  you  were  then  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Butcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenney.  Your  position,  then,  as  a  substitute  would  have 
been  in  jeopardy? 

Mr.  Butcher.  Yes;  even  then  we  would  have  been  removed,  aud 
would  have  had  to  go  through  the  whole  routine  of  civil-service  exami- 
nation again.  We  know  how  long  that  takes,  with  a  substitute  roll  in 
Philadelphia  of  225. 

Senator  Kenney.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  have 
been  removed  simply  because  you  appealed  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission ?    If  you  had  appealed  would  it  have  caused  your  removal! 

Mr.  Butcher.  If  we  had  criticised  the  workings  of  the  Department 

Senator  Kenney.  But  if  you  had  simply  appealed  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  set  forth  facts,  would  that  have  been  a  cause  for 
your  removal ! 

Mr.  Butcher.  It  would  have  been  a  cause  if  we  had  criticised, 
according  to  what  Mr.  Jones  gave  out. 

Senator  Kenney.  Did  Mr.  Jones  make  that  statement  to  you? 

Mr.  Butcher.  No;  it  was  published  in  the  Postal  Record  in  a  letter 
to  Postmaster  Ilesing,  of  Chicago,  a  man  who  did  defend  his  people. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  certainly  were  cognizant  of  the  facta, 
because  it  was  a  subject  for  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  March,  1896.  It  was  in  the  Congressional  Record*  of  March,  1808, 
and  it  was  the  subject  of  debate — why  these  men,  78  men  reoeiviog 
$1,000,  and  22  men  receiving  $800,  should  be  reduced,  and  the  men  who 
received  only  $600  should  stay  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  investigation  disclose  the  fact  that  any  let- 
ter carriers  were  men  of  intemperate  habits  t 
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Mr.  Butcher.  Yes;  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent! 

Mr.  Butcher.  ETot  as  to  any  of  those  who  were  reduced.  It  did  not 
establish  that  fact  as  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked.  Did  the  investi- 
gation disclose  the  fact  that  any  of  those  men  were  intemperate? 

Mr.  Butcher.  Well,  their  notice  read  "  For  drinking  and  loitering 
in  saloons."  One  of  them  (and  I  shall  show  that  this  man  was  not  very 
much  of  a  loafer)  got  fifteen  days.  Another  man,  my  partner,  was,  for 
ten  minutes  in  Betz's  brewery,  suspended  ten  days.  Betz's  brewery 
was  on  the  route  he  served,  and  he  was  suspended  ten  days  for  being 
ten  minutes  in  Betz's  brewery,  and  I  had  no  charges  against  me  and  I 
was  reduced  to  a  substitute.    They  did  not  discipline  the  delinquents. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  the  man  who  had  been  in  the 
brewery  fared  better  than  you  did! 

Mr.  Butcher.  Much  better.  He  was  suspended  for  only  ten  days 
and  I  have  been  off  now  for  twenty  one  months. 

Senator  Kenney.  In  that  time  how  much  service  have  you  donet 
What  has  been  your  average  work  in  twenty-one  months? 

Mr.  Butcher.  Well,  the  1st  of  October  I  would  not  give  them  a 
chance  to  trip  me  up  for  anything,  and  so  I  got  a  leave  of  absence  and 
kept  it  renewed  until  the  1st  of  July,  1896.  That  was  in  October,  1895, 
and  I  kept  it  renewed,  and  that  brought  me,  as  I  supposed,  within  the 
bounds,  anyhow,  of  one  year.  If  you  are  removed  and  out  of  the  serv- 
ice one  year,  you  can  not  be  reinstated.  So  I  was  requested  to  come 
back  the  1st  of  July,  as  carriers'  vacations  start  in  then,  and  run  some 
of  the  rural  districts,  as  I  was  well  acquainted  with.  them.  I  told  them 
how  I  was  situated.  I  was  in  business  with  a  young  man,  and  if  they 
had  plenty  of  substitutes  without  me  I  preferred  to  stay  on  as  I  was 
oat.  But  they  insisted  upon  it,  and  of  course  I  went  back  and  went  to 
work.  I  worked  until  the  15th  day  of  September.  After  the  15th  of 
September  up  until  Christmas  I  did  two  days'  work.  Then  I  was  run- 
ning around  in  the  rural  districts;  1  did  not  have  to  report  every  morn- 
ing. In  the  mean  time  1  applied  for  a  leave  of  absence  and  was  refused, 
although  they  had  all  the  substitutes  they  needed. 

On  the  17th  of  January  I  went  into  the  central  office  and  went  to 
work  there.  Since  the  17th  of  January  I  have  made  about  but  not  quite 
thirty  days.  I  have  not  reported  all  the  time,  because  we  have  been 
told  by  the  clerk  in  charge  that  we  might  as  well  stay  at  home;  that 
the  orders  were  to  give  all  the  work  to  Democrats.  If  there  was  a  run 
given  out  the  Democratic  sub.  got  it;  we  did  not  get  any  of  it.  The 
Republicans  will  not  average  two  days  of  pay,  simply  because  they  are 
discriminated  against.  I  have  complained  to  the  Department  here. 
We  are  told  it  is  the  talk  of  people  in  Philadelphia  that  they  have  no 
right  to  do  that,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  remedied,  and  it  goes  on. 
I  have  been  told.  "We  will  help  you  along;  you  will  be  reinstated  the 
1st  of  July."  We  have  been  told  that  so  often  we  do  not  place  any 
confidence  in  it.  The  men  are  discriminated  against  now  in  buying 
noiforms.  Some  of  the  men  recently  reinstated  had  new  uniforms,  and 
they  have  been  cajoled  into  buying  them,  saying  that  they  would  be 
regular  the  1st  of  July,  1896.  They  bought  new  summer  uniforms, 
expecting  they  would  be  regular. 

This  year  they  said  to  the  department  there  in  Philadelphia,  "  Well, 
I  have  a  uniform;  all  it  needs  is  a  little  cleaning  and  pressing  and  you 
can  not  tell  it  from  a  new  one."  Some  of  them  were  told,  "  We  do  not 
care  if  yon  have  got  ten  uniforms,  you  will  buy  another  one."  Others 
were  told,  "If  your  uniform  is  in  a  good  condition,  clean  it  and  press  it 
CIV  SBBV 21 
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and  it  will  be  all  right;  you  boys  have  suffered  enough."  That  is  the 
way  they  have  discriminated  from  one  to  another.  Those  men  are  all 
protected  by  the  civil  service.  Every  man  in  the  Philadelphia  post- 
office,  with  the  exception  of  the  postmaster,  and  assistant  postmaster, 
and  cashier  is  protected  by  the  civil  service,  and  they  are  protected  by 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania.  So  they  are  not  removed.  Their  four 
years  was  up  the  1st  of  June.  They  have  not  been  removed  and  we  do 
not  see  any  likelihood  of  their  being  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  ask  the  witness  any 
questions  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Butcher,  what  Commissioners  made  the 
investigation  you  spoke  of  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Butcher.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Procter. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  supposed  to  be  a  pretty  vigorous 
Republican,  is  he  not! 

Mr.  Butcher.  Yes ;  he  is  supposed  to  be,  but  why  he  took  part  in  an 
investigation  of  that  kind,  and  whitewashed  it  like  he  did  in  regard  to 
Mr.  McKee,  it  is  hard  to  explain. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  know  the  politics  of  Mr.  Vogelf 

Mr.  Butcher.  He  is  a  Democrat.    And  Mr.  Hoban. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  it  not  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
after  investigation,  that  Mr.  Vogel  was  made  secretary  of  the  postal 
board  of  civil  service  examiners! 

Mr.  Butcher.  It  might  possibly  have  been,  because  Mr.  McKee  was 
out  of  it  and  removed  from  the  superin  tendency  of  the  station  there. 

Mr.  Procter.  General  Edgerton  is  the  chief  inspector  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district,  is  he  notf 

Mr.  Butcher.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Procter.  Has  he  not  been  a  very  long  time  in  the  postal  service! 

Mr.  Butcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  he  is  a  very  efficient  man! 

Mr.  Butcher.  It  would  seem  so. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  he  not  a  Republican! 

Mr.  Butcher.  I  believe  he  is. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  he  not  chief  inspector  during  the  preceding 
Administration  in  Philadelphia! 

Mr.  Butcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  the  witness. 


CIVIL  SEBTICE  COMMISSION. 

METHOD   OF  CERTIFICATION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  F.  C.  JOKES. 

F.  0.  Jones,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Jones.  My  legal  residence  is  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  now! 

Mr.  Jones.  319  A  street  NB. 

The  Chairman.  This  city! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  Pension  Office. 
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The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  may 
desire  to  make  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  civil-service  law. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  no  special  grievance  against  the  civil-service,  law 
or  the  Commission.  I  think  it  is  a  good  law  if  rightly  enforced. 
I  think  there  is  one  mistake,  however,  in  the  certifying  of  eligibles.  I 
do  not  think  the  law  requires  them  to  forward  the  examination  papers 
with  the  certification.  I  think  it  works  sometimes  detrimentally  to  the 
person  certified,  as  in  my  own  instance.  I  was  first  certified  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  1890  to  the  War  Department,  and  my 
papers  went  up  with  the  certification.  I  am  speaking  generally  against 
sending  up  the  papers.  It  reveals,  a  man's  religion  and  his  politics 
both,  in  my  estimation.  They  can  very  easily  ascertain  through  those 
papers,  whereas  if  the  papers  did  not  go  up  it  would  be  a  hard  matter 
for  them  to  ascertain  a  man's  politics  or  his  religion.  Therefore  I  do 
not  think  it  is  wise  to  send  up  papers  with  the  certification. 

As  I  say,  I  was  certified  to  the  War  Department,  and  I  was  rejected. 
1  was  a  preferred  eligible,  having  been  a  soldier  discharged  for  wounds. 
I  went  with  Major  Burke,  who  was  then  the  department  commander 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Grand  Army,  to  see  Mr.  Secretary  Proctor. 
He  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  could  give  us  no  information  why  I  had 
been  rejected,  being  a  preferred  eligible.  ■  He  referred  us  to  Mr.  Ains- 
worth.  We  went  and  saw  him.  He  emphatically  gave  us  the  reason 
that  I  was  too  old;  that  he  proposed  to  inject  younger  blood  into  the 
War  Department 

I  then  went  back  to  Mr.  Lyman  with  Major  Burke,  and  I  said  to  Mr. 
Lyman  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  treated  fairly;  that  as  I  understood 
the  law,  being  a  preferred  eligible,  having  passed  the  required  exami- 
nation, the  War  Department  should  be  compelled  to  give  me  a  tempo- 
rary appointment  or  a  probationary  appointment,  so  as  to  ascertain  my 
qualifications.  Mr.  Lyman  said  he  thought  not.  I  insisted  that,  as  the 
law  read,  I  should  be  certified,  with  a  view  of  appointment,  in  prefer- 
ence to  anybody  else. 

As  I  understand,  he  referred  the  question  to  Attorn ey-General  Miller, 
who  very  soon  decided  that  I  was  entitled  to  a  probationary  period. 
Thereupon,  within  the  next  six  days,  I  was  certified  and  appointed.  I 
believe  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  that  order,  although  Mr.  Harlow  tells  me 
he  never  heard  of  it.  The  Commissioners  who  are  present,  perhaps, 
know  whether  or  not  it  was  issued,  but  I  am  satisfied  there  was  such 
an  order,  because  the  papers  had  it. 

At  the  end  of  four  months  I  was  promoted  from  $1,000  to  $1,200 
before  I  received  my  absolute  appointment,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  I  made  application  for  a  transfer  to  the  Pension  Bureau,  in 
compliance  with  an  intimation  from  General  Eaum  that  he  would 
appoint  me  if  I  could  get  a  transfer.  I  was  turned  down  by  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  upon  the  ground  that  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  allow  experienced 
clerks  to  be  transferred  away  from  him.  That  was  nothing  against  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  however.  But  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  such 
a  matter,  Mr.  Elkins  coming  in  as  Secretary  of  War,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  him  through  my  old  friend  Colonel  Van  Horn,  of  Kansas 
City,  and  I  was  immediately  transferred  the  next  day,  for  which  I  was 
very  thankful  to  Secretary  Elkins.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Ainsworth  had 
very  much  to  say  about  it. 

When  the  late  Democratic  Administration  came  in  I  was  acting,  off 
and  on,  as  chief  of  section  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  chief.  The 
first  three  months  I  made  a  rating  of  u  excellent,"  which  entitled  me  to 
promotion.  They  had  four  grades — excellent,  good,  fair,  and  poor — 
and  it  was  given  out  that  the  man  making  a  poor  grade  would  be  on 
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the  eligible  list  for  dismissal.  But  I  saw  put  on  by  the  assistant  chief, 
then  acting  chief  of  division,  opposite  my  name  "  excellent "  as  my  rat- 
ing. In  September  I  was  invited  to  the  chief  clerk's  room  and  really 
supposed  I  was  going  to  get  a  promotion,  bat  instead  of  that  I  got  it 
in  the  neck — $300.  I  asked  the  chief  clerk  what  it  was  for.  He  knew 
nothing  about  it,  I  asked  if  I  could  see  the  Commissioner.  He  said  1 
could.  I  went  to  Mr.  Lochren  to  ascertain.  I  said, "  Here  is  my  record 
marked  'excellent.'  I  am  an  old  soldier.  My  service  was  of  forty-nine 
months'  duration,  suffering  from  wounds.  I  think  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake."  Well,  he  did  not  know,  except,  he  said,  that  Sec- 
retary Hoke  Smith  ordered  my  discharge  right  out  and  out.  I  said, 
"What  for!"  He  said,  "Are  you  not  the  secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Republican  Association  here  ?  "  I  told  him  I  was,  and  had  been  reelected 
the  second  term.  "  Did  you  not  go  home  to  Missouri  and  make  politi- 
cal speeches  in  the  campaign  of  1892 1 "  "I  went  home,  arriving  there 
the  evening  before  at  7  o'clock.  The  next  day  I  made  a  few  political 
talks  at  the  different  precincts  where  I  was  well  acquainted."  "  Did 
you  not  contribute  money  to  the  campaign  f  "  I  said,  "  All  I  contributed 
was  what  I  paid  for  my  personal  expenses  going  to  Kansas  City  and 
returning."  "Well,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Secretary  Smith  orders  your  dis- 
missal, but  in  view  of  your  having  been  a  good  soldier  I  have  seen  fit 
to  retain  you  at  $900."  I  told  him  I  would  rather  he  would  carry  out 
Mr.  Secretary  Smith's  orders  and  discharge  me  out  and  out  than  to 
reduce  me,  as  I  felt  I  was  then  earning  more  money  than  I  was  getting. 
That  was  the  end  of  it.  I  was  reduced  from  $1,200  to  $900.  I  believe 
I  have  no  further  grievances. 

Senator  Elkins.  Are  you  still  serving  at  $900! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  was  advanced  to  $1,200  by  Mr.  Lochren  himself 
upon  the  importunity  of  my  society  friends  of  the  Grand  Army  and  the 
Union  Veteran  Legion.    I  think  there  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  there  is  in  the  papers 
that  you  think  would  indicate  a  man's  politics  or  his  religion? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  evident  that  upon  receiving  the  papers  of  the  certi- 
fied person  you  can  ascertain  a  man's  politics  or  religion. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  papers  to  indicate  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course  there  might  be  something  indicative  there.  I 
would  naturally  get  a  prominent  Republican  on  my  papers  as  recora- 
mender. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  Department  not  knowing  what  State  a  man  comes 
from 

Mr.  Jones.  They  know  by  the  papers. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  do  not  know  until  they  get  the  papers? 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  can  not  know  the  indorsers  of  people  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  they  are  not  indorsements,  but  simple  certifi- 
cates to  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  would  readily  know  as  soon  as  they  received  my 
papers  what  my  politics  was,  because  I  had  Major  Warner,  of  Missouri, 
as  one  of  my  indorsers,  and  he  is  known  pretty  well  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Procter.  When  you  were  appointed  may  not  that  have  been 
from  your  second  certification  ?  You  know  you  are  entitled  to  three 
certifications. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  certified  three  or  four  days 

Mr.  Procter.  Were  they  not  appointing  in  General  Ainsworth's 
division  quite  a  number  of  clerks  at  that  timet 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  making  certifications  every  dayf 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  probable  that  it  was  on  your  second  certifi- 
cation that  you  received  the  appointment! 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  I  was  certified,  and  probably  by  some  direction. 
In  fact,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Procter,  that  I  understood  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Lyman,  as  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  had  notified 
the  War  Department  that  they  would  have  no  more  certifications  until 
tbey  took  those  preferred  eligibles.  I  understood  that  at  the  time,  and 
I  believe  such  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  view  of  this  ruling  of  the  Attorney-General,  which 
was  made  in  1889 — 

By  section  1754  of  the  Revised  Statutes  it  is  made  the  duty  of  those  making 
appointments  to  civil  offices  to  give  a  preference,  other  things  being  equal,  to  the 
class  of  persons  named  in  that  section,  but  the  matter  of  capacity  and  personal  fit- 
ness for  the  place  is  for  the  determination  of  the  appointing  power — 


How  do  you  think 

Mr.  Jones.  What  does  he  know  about  my  fitness?    - 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  that  the  Commission  has  no  right  to 
dictate  to  the  Department  as  to  age  or  sex,  or  to  question  the  right  to 
take  the  third  man  on  the  certification  if  from  the  examination  papers 
they  think  the  third  man  is  the  better  clerk. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  appointing  power  could  very  easily  ascertain  my 
politics,  of  course.    They  can  ascertain  it  as  to  every  man. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  PETER  C.  BAIH. 

Peter  C.  Bain,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Bain.  1705  Few  York  avenue. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Bain.  I  am  a  bookbinder,  and  am  now  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  I  want  to  make  complaint  of  a  number  of 
violations  of  the  civil- service  law,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  also  of 
violations  of  section  1754  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  To  do  that  I  have 
made  note  of  certain  cases  of  dismissals  and  reductions  made  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  They  are  all  reported  in  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Carlisle,  which  was  published  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  document  180. 

George  D.  Crawford,  a  clerk  at  $1,600,  a  Republican — his  title  was 
clerk  in  charge  of  supplies — was  discharged  October  15, 1893,  to  make 
place  for  E.  L.  Beach,  a  Democrat,  who  was  appointed  without  exami- 
nation, and  called  chief  of  the  division  of  supplies,  a  title  hitherto 
unknown.  The  division  consists  of  one  clerk  and  one  messenger,  no 
more.    His  pay  was  raised  to  $1,800. 

D.  M.  Davis,  a  clerk  at  $1,600 — I  understand  these  were  all  under 
the  classified  service,  and  a  $1,600  clerk  was  a  third-class  clerk,  as  I 
understand  the  law — D.  M.  Davis,  a  clerk  at  $1,600,  a  Republican,  was 
discharged  June  30, 1893.  He  performed  the  duties  of  disbursing  clerk. 
He  was  discharged  to  make  place  for  A.  G.  Morgan,  a  Democrat  from 
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.Kentucky,  and  father-in-law  to  Chief  Johnson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing.  He  was  appointed  without  examination  and  given 
the  title  of  chief  clerk  and  disbursing  agent,  a  title  hitherto  unknown. 
His  pay  was  raised  to  $2,000.  The  duties  as  chief  clerk  are  performed 
by  an  officer  called  an  accountant,  and  he  still  performs  those  duties. 

John  Q.  Larman,  a  practical  machinist  of  long  experience  and  ripe 
judgment,  and  of  excellent  executive  ability,  who  had  served  in  the  Dis- 
trict militia  in  1863  acceptably  and  well,  a  Republican,  who  had  been 
superintendent  of  the  machine  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  for  more  than  thirty  years,  had  laid  out  and  planned  and 
put  in  all  the  machinery  in  the  present  building  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  was  discharged  without  an  hour's  notice  on 
March  10, 1894,  to  make  a  place  for  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  a 
Democrat,  appointed  without  examination,  and  his  pay  raised  to  $2,000. 

O.  6.  Bollinger,  an  expert  plate  printer  and  oil  burner,  at  91,565,  a 
Union  soldier  with  a  splendid  record,  a  man  of  excellent  habits,  a  Repub 
lican,  was  discharged  July  23, 1894,  and  a  Democrat  put  in  his  placi. 

Archie  Dick,  foreman  of  the  ink  room,  at  $1,500,  a  veteran  sailor  of 
long  service,  was  discharged  August  20, 1894,  to  make  room  for  a  Dem- 
ocrat. 

Nathan  King,  captain  of  the  watch,  at  $1,460,  of  long,  faithful  serv- 
ice, a  veteran  soldier — I  mean  veteran  Union  soldier — with  good  record, 
a  man  of  good  habits,  and  doing  his  work  acceptably  and  well,  a  Kepub- 
lican, was  discharged  to  make  room  for  a  Democrat  whose  only  recom- 
mendation was  that  he  had  done  some  work  for  the  chief  clerk  of  tbe 
Treasury  Department  at  that  time,  and  this  was  his  reward.  This 
clerk,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall,  was  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  a 
clerk  at  $1,800,  given  the  place  without  examination,  and  he  still  holds  it. 

A.  L.  Root,  a  watchman  at  $840,  a  Republican,  a  veteran  Union  soldier, 
was  discharged  February  28, 1894,  and  his  place  filled  by  a  Democrat 

J.  A.  Morris,  another  watchman,  also  a  Union  soldier,  was  discharged 
March  4, 1894,  for  the  same  cause  and  with  the  same  result,  to  make 
room  for  a  Democrat. 

Charles  W.  Sparks,  O.  J.  Jesetti,  and  W.  S.  Moore,  bookbinders  in  the 
Bureau,  too  young  to  have  been  Union  soldiers,  were  discharged  with- 
out cause  to  make  room  for  Democrats,  .and  that  reason  was  given  to 
them — two  of  them,  at  least — at  the  time  of  their  discharge. 

The  Chairman.  Bookbinders! 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  ~What  was  the  date! 

Mr.  Bain.  It  was  during  1894. 

Mr.  Procter.  Prior  to  November,  1894! 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  bookbinders  included  in  the  classified  serv- 
ice at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bain.  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir;  none  of  them  were;  none  of  these  people  were 
under  the  classified  service;  they  were  excepted  places. 

Mr.  Bain.  How  about  this  circular  issued  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment December  24, 1891!  It  goes  on  to  say  that  they  were  all  pat 
under,  gives  the  competitive  examinations  for  promotions,  etc.,  and, 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  at  that  time,  copies 
of  this  circular  were  furnished  to  everyoue  in  the  Bureau.  I  speak  of 
that  from  my  own  knowledge,  because  they  were  sent  to  me  as  super- 
intendent of  the  division  there,  and  I  furnished  a  copy  to  everyone  in 
the  division. 
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William  H.  Peck,  an  assistant  superintendent  in  the  printing  division 
at  $1,800,  under  the  civil-service  rules,  a  veteran  Union  soldier  with  a 
record  to  be  proud  of,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  capacity,  a  Republican, 
was  given  the  choice  to  go  back  to  the  printing  press — the  plate  press 
as  plate  printer — or  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  a  Democrat. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  thatf 

Mr.  Bain.  It  was  1894.  He  took  the  press  and  is  still  working  at  it. 
Peter  McGirr,  another  assistant  superintendent,  was  treated  in  the 
same  way.  There  may  be  a  question  about  these  assistant  superin- 
tendents being  under  civil  service.    Is  that  question  raised? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  We  will  see  when  we  get  to  it. 
Do  you  mean  at  preseilt? 

Mr.  Bain.  I  mean  at  that  time  Peter  McGirr,  another  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  printing  division,  was  treated  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  same  result.  Upon  remonstrating  with  Chief  Johnson,  and 
telling  him  that  politics  had  never  before  been  brought  into  the  Bureau 
as  a  reason  for  employment  or  discharge,  he  was  told  by  him  (Johnson) 
that  politics  was  there  now,  and  was  come  to  stay.  This  was  in 
October,  1893. 

Alfred  Hamilton,  a  plate  printer,  a  veteran  Union  soldier,  was  dis- 
charged December  5, 1894,  for  the  same  causes. 

Charles  Morgan,  a  son  of  A.  G.  Morgan,  and  brother-in-law  of  Chief 
Johnson,  was  appointed  as  a  compositor  at  $3.20  a  day,  July  26, 1895. 
He  is  not  a  compositor  and  never  was.  He  never  did  a  day's  work  as 
compositor,  but  is  used  as  a  kind  of  messenger.  Now,  messengers  can 
not  be  appointed,  I  understand,  to  any  such  places. 

M.  B.  Mann  was  appointed  as  a  laborer,  January  2, 1894,  without 
examination.  He  never  has  done  any  work  as  laborer,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  do  clerical  work  at  $700  a  year,  and  still  holds  the  place. 

In  my  own  case,  I  was  dismissed  the  26th  day  of  February,  1894,  as 
superintendent  of  the  binding  division.  I  made  complaint  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  they  investigated  my  statement.  I  presume 
from  their  minutes,  which  I  have  seen,  they  found  it  true,  which  was 
that  I  was  under  the  classified  service  as  superintendent,  and  that  my 
war  record  was  all  right;  that  I  had  been  a  Union  soldier,  discharged 
on  account  of  wounds  received  in  service  and  line  of  duty,  and  they 
embodied  in  their  report  an  account  of  the  case,  which  reads  this  way: 

"ALLEGED  EVASION  OF  LAW  BY  A  CHANGE  OF  DESIGNATION  OF  A 
POSITION  IN  THE  BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING,  TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT. 

"  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  June  29, 1894,  respecting  the  removal  of  Mr.  Peter  C.  Bain  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  binding  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing : 

"'The  following  statement  of  facts  in  the  matter  of  the  removal  of 
Peter  G.  Bain  as  superintendent  of  the  binding  division  in  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  embodied  in  the  complaint  to  this  Commis- 
sion, is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  attention  with  the  request  that 
yon  advise  the  Commission  in  the  premises.  The  facts  in  brief  are,  that 
the  position  of  superintendent,  from  which  Mr.  Bain  was  removed,  was 
at  the  time  subject  to  competitive  examination;  that  the  title  of  the  place 
was  changed  to  chief  of  the  binding  division,  and  an  appointment  made 
to  it  without  an  examination. 

"  4It  appears  that  Mr.  Bain  served  in  the  civil  war,  in  the  ranks  and 
as  a  commissioned  officer,  and  was  discharged  on  account  of  wounds 
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received  in  battle;  that  in  1867  be  was  appointed  a  journeyman  book- 
binder in  the  New  York  State  Library  and  remained  under  every 
administration  in  that  position  until  1882;  that  he  was  then  appointed 
a  journeyman  bookbinder  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
and  remained  through  all  Administrations  until  February  last  In 
December,  1891,  the  superintendent  of  the  binding  division  in  which  he 
had  been  serving  for  ten  years  died,  and  Bain  was  promoted  to  the  vacant 
position.  His  immediate  chief  at  the  time  of  the  discharge  was  Claude 
M.  Johnson,  now  Chief  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  who 
in  a  letter  of  February  27, 1894,  stated  that  Mr.  Bain  had  performed 
his  duties  as  a  bookbinder  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  was  a  first-class 
workman,  and  that  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  superintendent  of 
the  binding  division  since  he  (Mr.  Johnson)  had  had  control  of  the 
Bureau  satisfactorily,  and  left  the  service  without  any  reflection  upon 
him  whatever.' 

"On  February  26"  — 

This  goes  back  a  little— 
"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wrote  to  the  Commission,  stating  that 
he  had  abolished  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  binding  division, 
at  $1,900  per  annum,  discontinuing  the  services  of  Peter  C.  Bain,  and 
that  he  had  established  the  office  of  chief  of  binding  division,  at  $1,900 
per  annum,  and  appointed  John  W.  McGill  to  the  place.  It  appears 
that  the  title  c chief  of  division'  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  the 
classification  of  the  Bureau." 

The  words  I  am  now  quoting  are  those  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion: 

"The  place  of  superintendent  was  changed  in  title  to  'chief,'  and  the 
appointment  made  to  it  without  examination,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  duties  have  been  in  any  wise  changed,  which  alone  could 
be  a  proper  reason  for  the  exemption.  So  far  as  appears  from  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Johnson  and  from  the  record  of  Mr.  Bain,  no  public  need  was 
subserved  by  the  change,  as  Mr.  Bain's  services  were  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. If  such  is  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  change  of  title  was 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  position  out  of  the  number  of 
places  covered  by  competitive  examination.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  there  was  any  reason  for  making  the  exemption.  The  same  state 
of  affairs  apparently  exists  in  reference  to  the  abolishing  of  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  machine  division,  at  $1,900,  and  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  chief  of  machine  division,  at  the  same  salary  and  duties. 

"No  reply  was  received  to  this  letter." 

That  is  their  comment  upon  it. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  called  at  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  saw  Mr.  Doyle,  the  secretary,  and  in  talking  with  him  I 
asked  him  if  they  had  ever  received  any  further  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  this  case.  He  said  they 
had  not.  This  was  in  December  last,  possibly.  I  asked  him  if  it  would 
not  be  a  proper  thing  to  call  on  them  for  some  reply  to  the  communica- 
tion. He  said  perhaps  it  would.  He  said,  "  If  you  will  write  us  a  letter 
asking  us  to  do  this,  I  will  have  it  referred,  and  we  will  get  something 
from  them,  possibly." 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  have  to  adjourn  in  order  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  Senate.    Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make! 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  something  more  I  desire  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I  will  ask  you  to  suspend  now  and  return  next 
Saturday,  when  the  committee  will  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

At  11  o'clock  and  10  minutes  a.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  July  3, 1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Saturday,  July  3, 1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  and  Harris  of  Kansas  j 
also  Hon.  John  R.  Procter  and  Hon.  John  B.  Harlow,  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Wales,  of  the  Commission. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PETER  G.  BAIN— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bain,  you  can  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bajn.  Of  my  war  record  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  I  was 
enlisted  in  April,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  I  was  promoted  to  captain  from  June  1, 
1862.  I  was  promoted  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  where 
I  was  badly  wounded  while  leading  my  company  in  action.  I  was 
again  wounded  at  Chancellorsville  in  May,  1863,  and  received  a  sun- 
stroke in  June  of  the  same  year.  In  October,  1863, 1  was  discharged 
on  account  of  wounds  and  disability  received  in  battle,  having  served 
about  thirty  months.  I  make  this  statement  to  show  that  I  come 
directly  under  section  1754  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  was  entitled 
to  be  retained  in  the  position  I  held  in  the  civil  service. 

I  came  into  employ  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in 
March,  1882,  and  was  twice  promoted  there.  My  record  was  without 
a  flaw.  I  had  never  even  been  tardy  once,  and  had  never  lost  any 
time  beyond  my  leave. 

On  the  evening  of  February  26,  1894,  I  closed  the  division  and* 
returned  the  key  to  its  board.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to . 
explain  that  each  superintendent,  when  the  work  of  his  division  was 
closed,  put  the  key  up  in  the  board,  which  showed  that  the  work  of 
the  division  was  done.  After  having  done  that  a  paper  was  put  into  • 
my  hand  telling  me  that  my  services  as  superintendent  had  that  day 
been  dispensed  with. 

I  immediately  went  up  to  the  office  and  found  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  charges  against  me.  He  said  there  were 
not  I  asked  him  if  that  did  not  leave  me  as  a  finisher  in  the  bindery,, 
as  I  had  been  promoted  from  there  when  made  superintendent.  He 
said  he  had  not  thought  of  that,  but  for  me  to  come  over  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  next  morning  I  went  over,  and  he  then  said  no,  I  would 
have  to  consider  it  a  discharge:  that  reducing  me  would  be  equivalent 
to  appointing  a  Republican,  and  he  could  not  do  that — his  exact  words. 
I  then  asked  him  for  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  my  service,  and  he 
directed  Mr.  Sullivan  to  prepare  this  letter  from  the  records  of  the 
Bureau,  which,  after  signing,  I  received.  I  have  the  letter  here,  and 
perhaps  you  had  better  hear  it. 

Treasury  Department, 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 

February  27,  1894. 

Sir:  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Peter  C.  Bain,  I  take  pleasure  in  certify- 
ing that  the  records  of  this  Bureau  show  that  he  was  employed  here 
as  a  bookbinder  from  March,  1882,  to  December,  1891.  On  the  latter 
date,  upon  the  death  of  the  former  superintendent  of  the  binding  divi- 
sion, Mr.  Thomas  P.  Sparks,  he  was  promoted  to  be  superintendent  of 
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that  division.  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Bain  performed  his  duties  as 
bookbiuder  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  that  he  is  a  first-class  work- 
man. He  has  performed  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the  binding: 
division,  since  I  have  had  control  of  the  Bureau,  satisfactorily,  and 
he  leaves  the  service  without  any  reflection  upon  him  whatever. 
Very  respectfully, 

Claude  M.  Johnson, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  F.  W.  Palmer,  Public  Printer. 

This  is  the  original  letter.  I  then  complained  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and,  after  their  investigation,  was  told  they  could  do  noth- 
ing further.  The  result  of  the  investigation — that  is,  their  report— I 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee. 

In  the  case  of  George  W.  Casilaer,  another  superintendent  whose 
place  was  wanted,  though  he  was  under  civil-service  rules,  he  was  dis- 
charged some  time  in  October,  1893, 1  think.    T.  C.  Bay 

The  Chairman.  As  you  go  along  just  refer  to  the  page. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  is  the  page  of  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  ! 

Mr.  Bain.  Pages  318  and  319  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report.  T.  C. 
Bay,  a  veteran  colored  Union  soldier,  was  discharged  March  18, 1S94. 
He  was  a  register  clerk,  of  long  and  faithful  service,  an  intelligent  man, 
and  no  fault  could  be  found  with  his  work.  But  he  was  off  color,  aud 
our  Democratic  friend  from  Kentucky  could  not  abide  a  colored  man— 
a  colored  Bepublican  especially — so  he  was  discharged.  I  am  giving 
facts  that  are  borne  out  by  Mr.  Carlisle's  report.  Shall  I  give  these 
names  taken  from  Mr.  Carlisle's  report! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  any  fact  appearing  in  a  public  document  or 
anything  that  comes  within  your  own  knowledge  you  can  state. 

Mr.  Bain.  A.  Lauck,  superintendent  of  the  wetting  branch,  Wil- 
liam H.  Peck,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  printing  division,  Peter 
McGirr,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  printing  division,  B.  C.  Parker, 
foreman  of  the  surface  branch  (that  is  another  branch  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing),  are  Bepublicans  who  were  dismissed  to 
make  room  for  Democrats,  and  in  each  case  the  places  were  filled  bo. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  You  say  they  were  removed  to  make 
places  for  Democrats.  Do  you  find  that  statement  in  Mr.  Carlisle's 
report! 

Mr.  Bain.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  in  it. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  That  is  your  opinion  f 

Mr.  Bain.  That  is  my  knowledge  of  the  cases  themselves. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  It  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  fact? 

Mr.  Bain.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  fact.  It  was  done  in  each  case.  In  each 
of  these  cases  where  I  state  they  were  removed  and  others  put  in  their 
places,  I  mean  that  those  removed  were  Bepublicans  and  those  put  in 
their  places  were  Democrats. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  At  the  same  time  you  are  assuming  a 
motive.  The  fact  of  a  man  being  a  Bepublican  or  a  Democrat  was  not 
necessarily  the  motive  in  making  a  change,  and  you  arrive  at  it  by  some 
conclusion  of  your  own. 

Mr.  Bain.  I  arrive  at  it  the  same  way  that  I  do  in  my  own  case,  and 
that  reason,  and  no  other,  was  given  me  directly. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  But  you  assume  that  it  was  the  same 
reason. 

Mr.  Bain.  Well,  that  reason  was  given  in  at  least  eight  of  these  cases? 
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aud  all  these  parties  will  furnish  evidence  if  yon  wish  it,  or  will  furnish 
affidavits.  Here  were  all  these  superintendents;  there  were  Larman, 
and  McGirr,  and  Moore,  and  Bollinger,  and  Peck,  and  King,  and  Boot, 
and  Ray.  All  these  men  are  ready  to  testify  before  you,  or  they  will 
make  affidavits. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  at  that  time  in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  men  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  these  dismissals  Republicans  or  Democrats? 

Mr.  Bain.  They  were  Democrats,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  the  fact? 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bain.  People  have  been  appointed  to  positions  without  exami- 
nation where  a  higher  rate  of  pay  could  be  given  them.  For  instance, 
a  laborer  is  put  on  the  rolls  as  a  machinist.  As  a  laborer  his  pay  would 
be  $1.50  a  day;  as  a  machinist  he  can  be  paid  $2.50  and  $3  a  day.  I 
note  in  this  class  the  case  of  C.  B.  Kanitin,  who  was  appointed  January 
23, 1895,  as  a  laborer  and  then  afterwards  entered  on  the  roll  as  a 
machinist,  where  he  is  carried  now.  He  is  not  a  machinist,  and  is  not 
doing  work  as  a  machinist,  but  he  is  being  paid  as  a  machinist  $700  a 
year.  Mr.  Morgan's  case,  that  I  gave  to  the  committee  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, was  the  same  kind  of  a  case. 

Xow,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  their  last  annual  report,  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  on  page  25,  give  this  paragraph: 

"The  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  work  of  that  Bureau  has 
increased  over  77  per  cent,  the  force  has  only  increased  11  per  cent. 
An  investigation  made  by  a  commission  of  Treasury  experts  into  the 
work  of  this  Bureau  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  civil-service  law  found 
the  force  largely  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  service,  and  rec- 
ommended sweeping  reductions.  In  this  report  the  following  language 
was  used:" 

Then  it  goes  on  with  several  quotations.  But  this  examination  which 
is  claimed  to  have  been  made  dates  back  to  June,  1877,  so  I  do  not  see 
that  that  is  relevant  to  this  inquiry.  The  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  from  which  that  report  is  taken,  does 
not  bear  oat  that  statement  exactly.  While  it  claims  to  have  made  a 
large  percentage  in  work  delivered  at  an  increase  of  only  11  per  cent  of 
the  laboring  force,  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  during  that 
time  they  were  working  from  two  to  six  and  more  hours  a  day  extra, 
which  would  be  a  very  large  factor  in  the  percentage  of  work  done  if 
it  could  be  figured.  It  can  be  figured,  but  I  have  not  gone  into  that 
part  of  it.  So,  while  there  may  be  an  increase  of  77  per  cent  as  claimed, 
yet  when  yon  come  to  take  into  consideration  that  they  have  been  work- 
ing their  force  extra  hours  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  it 
changes  the  aspect  of  affairs  there  very  materially.  While  they  have 
not  increased  the  force  numerically,  yet  they  have  almost  doubled  it  by 
the  extra  hours  of  work.  Mr.  Johnson  also  claims  in  his  report  as  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  the  following: 

"All  cigarette  stamps  were  formerly  produced  by  steel-plate  printing. 
Changing  this  mode  of  printing  to  that  of  surface  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  production  of  cigarette  stamps  during  the  year  $67,639.26." 

The  facts  in  that  case  are  this,  and  they  will  be  borne  out  by  the  last 
report  of  Captain  Meredith,  who  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  before  Mr. 
Johnson.    Captain  Meredith  introduced  the  system  of  printing  from 
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Burface  plates,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  process  of  steel-plate  print- 
ing. A  man's  work  as  a  plate  printer  would  not  exceed  800  sheets  &  day, 
while  put  upon  the  surface  press  and  run  out  by  that  process  the  press 
runs  out  10,000.  That  shows  the  increase  of  work  done.  That  process 
was  introduced  by  Captain  Meredith,  and  the  plates  were  ordered  made, 
and  were  all  in  process  of  making,  when  Captain  Meredith  left  the 
Bureau.  As  they  have  come  along,  being  finished,  they  have  been  put 
on  the  presses  under  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  is  claiming  the  credit  for  it. 
There  is  a  question  of  the  issue  of  silver  certificates.  Mr.  Johnson 
says  here,  in  his  report: 

"The  new  issue  of  silver  certificates  of  1896  has  now  reached  the 
country  and  received  universal  commendation.  These  notes  have 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  fine  art  being  utilized  to  advantage  in 
the  production  of  bank  notes,  and  result  in  the  most  perfect  security 
against  counterfeiting.'' 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
ordered  everyone  of  their  notes  recalled  and  new  plates  prepared  for 
the  printing  of  those  notes. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  line  of  testimony  is  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Bain.  I  am  making  this  statement  to  show  that  the  report  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  by  which  they  take  up  this  report  and 
comment  on  it  as  a  great  saving,  is  in  fact  not  so.  The  reports  of  the 
Bureau  show,  if  they  show  anything,  that  the  reverse  of  that  is  the 
truth.  If  they  are  basing  their  claims  of  improvement  and  this  great 
output  of  work  as  being  attributable  to  the  civil-service  law  and  its 
action  upon  the  employees,  they  are  basing  their  report  upon  a  false- 
hood which  I  leave  to  you  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  claim  itself. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  within  the  scope  of  this 
investigation.  We  are  investigating  the  advisability  of  amending  or 
modifying  the  civil-service  law. 

Mr.  Bain.  That  is  just  the  point  I  was  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  direct  your  testimony  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  was  doing.  In  these  comparisons 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  excess  of  the  work,  and  the  reports  will 
show  that  the  appropriations  have  steadily  increased  right  along  every 
year.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  then,  you  have  offered  this 
testimony  with  a  view  to  showing  that  there  has  not  been  a  reduction 
of  expense  in  that  Bureau  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  civil- 
service  law.    Is  that  your  view! 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes,  sir;  there  may  be  some  improvement,  but  the  fact  is 
this:  In  the  division  of  which  I  had  charge  the  day's  work  of  perforat- 
ing and  all  other  work  that  is  done  the  employees  have  so  much  to  do, 
and  their  work  has  not  been  increased  one  sheet.  The  day's  work 
to-day  is  just  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  So  the  civil-service  appoint- 
ments there  are  not  doing  any  more  work  than  was  done  by  former 
employees ;  not  one  sheet  more.  The  difference  in  output  is  attributable 
to  the"  process  of  surface  printing  and  other  improved  methods,  and 
not  particularly  to  civil-service  employees,  or  at  least  not  to  those  who 
come  in  through  the  civil  service. 

In  relation  to  putting  the  Government  Printing  Office  under  civil- 
service  rules,  the  bookbinders,  numbering  between  360  and  400,  were 
always  opposed  to  it  and  did  not  take  part  in  asking  for  it.  They  only 
assented,  and  said  little  or  nothing.    After  the  orders  had  been  issued 
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and  it  was  an  accomplished  fact,  they  went  through  the  farce  of  appoint- 
iug  an  examining  board.  I  had  the  honor  to  bo  chosen  as  one  of  the 
four  to  make  rules  for  a  practical  bookbinder's  examination.  We  held 
a  number  of  meetings  and  gave  the  question  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
work,  meetiug  with  Major  Webster,  the  chief  examiner,  a  number  of 
times.  This  was  in  September,  1895.  A  number  of  appointments,  9 
all  told,  I  believe,  were  certified  to  us,  and,  after  an  examination  of  their 
work  in  one  day,  7  were  passed  and  2  were  rejected.  The  rejected  ones 
appealed  as  against  our  decision,  and  one  of  them  made  statements 
that  he  was  not  given  a  fair  show.  Some  little  correspondence  took 
place  between  Mr.  Benedict,  the  Public  Printer  at  that  time,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  No  other  applications  were  referred  to  the 
board  and  no  more  practical  examinations  were  held.  The  three  of  us 
who  are  left  still  hold  our  commissions  of  appointment  as  examiners 
under  tbe  civil  service,  but  we  do  not  know  what  our  status  is,  having 
never  been  notified.  I  have  a  letter  here,  but  I  think  you  would  prob- 
ably rule  that  it  is  incompetent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  Bain.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
It  goes  to  show  that 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  is  it  addressed! 

Mr.  Bain.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
Chief  Johnson,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  original f 

Mr.  Bain.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  be  competent. 

Mr.  Bain.  That  is  what  I  presumed. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  give  us  the  letter  and  the  date  of  it,  and  U 
it  is  materia],  we  will  receive  it. 

Mr.  Bain.  It  only  goes  to  contradict,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Bain,  you  called  attention  to  the  twenty-fifth 
page  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Beport,  in  which  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission refers  to  the  report  o£  the  Graves  Commission.  The  Graves 
Commission,  I  believe,  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Sherman,  Mr. 
Graves  being  an  expert  in  the  Treasury.  That  is  your  understanding, 
is  it  not! 

Mr.  Bain.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Procter.  Well,  an  expert  clerk.  In  that  report  Mr.  Graves 
said  that  the  force  was  56  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  needs,  and  he  used 
tbe  language  that,  because  these  people  could  be  appointed  through 
1  ersonal  or  political  influence,  they  were  taken  on  for  the  purpose  of 
sopping  up  the  appropriation.  That  was  the  language  used.  Now, 
1  understand  you  to  say  that  since  it  has  come  under  the  civil-service 
rules  the  force  is  inadequate  and  has  to  work  extra  time  to  do  the  work. 
1  understand  that  to  have  been  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bain.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  speak  of  your  removal  from  an  excepted  place. 
The  superintendents  were  not  excepted,  but  by  changing  the  designa- 
tion to  chiefs  of  division,  which  were  excepted,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  enabled  to  remove  you  and  other  persons  against  the  protests 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  you  can  ask  him  if  he  knows  that  fact. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understood  that  to  be  Mr.  Bain's  statement. 

Mr.  Bain.  No,  sir;  I  spoke  of  superintendents.  I  was  under  the 
civil  service,  and  I  take  thnt  from  your  own  statement  published  in 
your  Thirteenth  Annual  Report. 
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Mr.  Procter.  But  the  excepted  places  f 

Mr.  Bain.  I  did  not  go  into  that.  Your  statement  in  the  report,  on 
page  318 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  I  suggest  that  you  ask  Mr.  Bain  if  he 
does  not  know  the  fact  to  be  that  certain  places  were  excepted. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  1890,  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  the  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  Bureau,  engravers,  plate  printers,  plate  cleaners,  trans- 
ferrers, hardeners,  pro  vers,  pressmen,  machinists,  plumbers,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  modelers,  custodian  of  proving  presses,  custodian  of 
dies,  rolls,  and  plates,  two  subcustodians,  keepers  of  the  vaults,  and 
distributer  of  stock  were  not  under  the  civil  service  rules,  as  shown  in 
the  Eleventh  Beport,  and  therefore  persons  in  those  positions  could  be 
removed  and  others  appointed  without  examination  I 

Mr.  Bain.  No;  I  did  not  understand  that,  and  I  do  not  yet. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  refer  you  to  page  126  of  the  Eleventh  Beport.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Eleventh  Beport  and  also  in  the 
Thirteenth  Beport  the  Commission  called  attention  to  the  abuses — to 
the  appointment  of  people  to  these  technical  positions  who  could  not 
perform  the  duties,  as  you  have  called  attention  to  it  in  your  testimony- 
appointing  plate  printers,  for  instance,  at  a  high  salary,  and  allowing 
them  to  work  as  messengers,  contrary  to  the  law! 

Mr.  Bain.  That  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  took  my  place. 
He  was  not  a  competent  bookbinder,  although  the  rules  of  the  Bureau 
prescribe  that  he  shall  be. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  speak  in  your  testimony  of  Mr.  Boot,  a  watch- 
man, an  ex- Union  soldier,  who  was  removed  February  28,  1894,  and 
Mr.  Morris,  another  watchman,  who  was  removed  March  4,  1894.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  fact  that  watchmen  and  messengers  were  not  included 
in  the  civil  service  or  under  the  civil-service  rules  until  November  2, 
1894,  and  that  consequently  these  removals  that  you  speak  of  are  either 
from  places  that  were  not  then  included  or  that  were  excepted  from 
examination?  • 

Mr.  Bain.  I  did  not  understand*  it  so.  I  understood  that  they  were 
served  with  a  copy  of  this  circular,  which  I  produced  here,  at  the  same 
time  I  was. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  not  that  circular  simply  a  circular  of  promotion 
regulations  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  civil-service  rules! 

Mr.  Bain.  It  was  not  given  out  in  that  light  nor  with  that  under- 
standing at  that  time. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  WINES. 

W.  WINES,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wines.  I  had  no  idea  of  coming  before  the  committee  to  testify 
until  I  was  requested  to  do  so,  and  the  object  of  coming  before  it  is  to 
show  that  dismissals  were  made  of  persons  who  were  in  the  classified 
service,  contrary  to  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  civil  service. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  begin  your  statement  I  wish  you  would 
state  whether  or  not  you  reside  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Wines.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation! 
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Mr.  Wines.  It  is  nothing  now,  sir.  I  am  not  engaged  in  any  employ- 
ment whatever.    I  live  with  my  son. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Wines.  My  legal  residence  is  in  Kentucky. 

All  I  wish  to  do,  and  that  it  seems  to  me  is  a  work  of  supererogation, 
is  to  show  the  fact  that  they  paid  no  regard  to  a  person's  being  under 
the  civil  service. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  Department  do  you  refer!  Please  be  more 
specific. 

Mr.  Wines.  I  was  in  the  Geological  Survey.  When  I  was  dismissed 
I  went  to  the  three  principal  men  and  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why; 
and  I  told  them  that  I  wanted  testimony  that  I  was  not  dismissed  for 
any  incompetency,  and  here  is  what  they  have  to  say.  Shall  I  read 
what  they  have  to  say  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wines.  Major  Powell 

The  Chaibman.  What  position  did  you  hold  there! 

Mr.  Wines.  I  was  a  copyist  in  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  you  were  dismissed! 

Mr.  Wines.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  dismissed. 

The  Chaibman.  At  what  date  were  you  dismissed! 

Mr.  Wenes.  It  was  about  the  1st  of  September,  two  years  ago. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  any  reasons  assigned  for  your  dismissal! 

Mr.  Wines.  None  in  the  world.  No  reasons  were  assigned  why  I 
was  dismissed ;  and  in  order  that  it  could  not  be  alleged  that  I  was 
incompetent,  I  went  to  the  three  principal  men  to  get  letters.  Major 
Powell,  who  had  been  for  the  longest  time  the  Director,  had  just 
resigned.  I  was  in  the  Geological  Survey  ten  years.  Mjyor  Powell 
was  the  Director,  but  he  left  about  that  time  and  became  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Professor  Walcott  was  put  in  his  place. 
I  will  read  first  what  Major  Powell  has  to  say. 

"Mr.  William  Wines  was  for  many  years  an  employeeof  theOeological 
Survey  of  the  United  States.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  certifying  to  bis 
character,  and  recommend  him  to  those  who  desire  to  employ  a  man  of 
ability.  Mr.  Wines  is  intelligent,  faithful,  and  efficient,  and  in  every 
way  trustworthy  J9 

That  is  from  Major  Powell.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Walcott,  the  present 
Director,  has  to  say.    He  was  just  appointed  as  Director,  then : 

"  Mr.  William  Wines,  the  bearer  of  this,  was  employed  for  ten  years 
in  the  classified  service  of  the  Geological  Survey,  first  as  skilled  laborer, 
and  afterwards  as  a  copyist,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  and 
strict  obedience  to  orders.  I  can  confidently  recommend  him  to  any 
place  that  he  may  seek,  for  which  education,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
steady  habits  may  be  required." 

Here  is  what  Colonel  Bizer,  the  chief  clerk,  states: 

"Mr.  Wines,  the  bearer  hereof,  was  for  a  number  of  years  an 
employee  in  this  office,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  his  loyalty 
and  fidelity  to  duty  and  his  accuracy  in  the  discharge  thereof.  Full 
reliance  may  be  placed  in  his  integrity,  intelligence,  and  ability  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  any  position  he  may  aspire  to.  His  intelligence  and 
information  are  far  above  the  average,  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  me 
to  learn  that  he  has  secured  employment  commensurate  with  his 
ability." 

I  never  made  any  application  to  be  restored,  never  made  any  trial  to 
do  it,  and  the  only  object  I  have  in  coming  is  to  show  that  dismissals 
were  made  without  cause. 

Soon  after  I  was  discharged  I  ciphered  up,  as  near  as  I  could,  the 
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number  of  dismissals  that  were  made,  even  at  that  time,  under  President 
Cleveland's  second  Administration,  and  I  made  it  about  4,000  here  in 
Washington  alone.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  McGee,  the  secretary  of 
the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Babcock  was  chairman,  he  said  that  that 
did  not  by  any  means  equal  the  number  who  were  discharged.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  is  your  age,  please f 

Mr.  Wines.  I  am  83  years  old,  sir,  but  hearty  and  hale  and  never  had 
any  sickness. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  made  no  complaint  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion that  your  dismissal  was  for  political  reasons? 

Mr.  Wines.  No,  sir;  I  did  not,  because  I  did  not  think  there  was  any 
use  in  doing  it 

GOVEENMENT  PBrNTING  OFFICE. 
TESTIMOHY  OF  8.  P.  DON OVAH. 

S.  P.  DONOVAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  reside  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation! 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  am  a  compositor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  employed  at  present! 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  am  not  employed.  I  have  not  worked  at  my  trade 
for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  may 
wish  to  make  bearing  on  the  question  into  which  we  are  inquiring. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Last  September  I  took  the  civil-service  examination 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  a  compositor,  and  November  25 
I  was  notified  that  I  had  passed  with  a  general  average  of  94.  Decem- 
ber 7,  or  somewhere  thereabouts — the  1st  of  December,  probably— I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  Public  Printer,  ask- 
ing me  if  I  would  accept  a  temporary  appointment  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  I  told  him  I  would.  On  December  7  I  went  to 
work.  I  was  appointed  to  the  specification  division,  and  after  I  had 
entered  the  office — of  course  I  was  a  stranger  to  Government  work:  I 
had  never  worked  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  before,  and  I  had 
been  out  of  employment  then  for  about  seven  months — noticing  the 
peculiarity  of  the  work,  its  many  technicalities,  and  all  that  sort  of 
business,  I  asked  several  of  the  men  there  if  a  man  was  expected  to  do 
the  required  amount  of  work  in  that  division  at  once.  I  understood 
that  Mr.  Benedict  required  every  man  to  perform  so  much  work  a  day. 
They  told  me  no;  that,  owing  to  the  many  peculiarities  and  technicali- 
ties in  specification  work,  a  man  was  allowed  from  three  to  six  months 
to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  before  they  expected  him 
to  keep  up  with  what  they  call  their  "  average." 

I  was  discharged  in  nine  days,  very  much  to  my  astonishment  and  the 
astonishment  of  every  man  who  worked  in  the  alley  with  me.  After  the 
office  was  closed  that  evening  I  went  to  Mr.  Oyster  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  a  practical  printer.  He  said  "  yes."  u  Well,"  I  said,  "do you  think  I 
have  received  a  fair  trial  under  the  condition  of  things!"  I  said,  "I 
have  been  out  of  employment  for  this  length  of  time.  You  know  all 
the  peculiarities  of  this  work.    I  understand  that  men  are  allowed 
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three  months,  and  some  say  six  months,  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work."  He  admitted,  to  make  the  matter  short,  that  the  trial 
was  an  unjust  one,  but  at  the  same  time  he  said:  "I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this,  Mr.  Donovau ;  Mr.  Benedict  is  the  man  who  does  the  dis- 
charging in  this  office,  and  while  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  off,  I  have  to 
do  it.    I  have  to  carry  out  orders." 

In  the  meantime  I  want  to  state  that  although  I  was  put  off  in  nine 
days,  I  really  worked  there  twenty  days.  I  heard  afterwards  that  the 
reason  why  I  was  allowed  the  other  ten  or  eleven  days  was  because  Mr. 
Benedict  was  out  of  the  city.  If  he  had  been  in  the  city  I  would  have 
been  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  nine  days. 

Mr.  Oyster,  among  other  things,  told  methere  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  my  second  ten  days'  work,  and  he  admitted  that  every  printer, 
which  all  printers  will  admit,  when  out  of  work  will  naturally  lose  his 
speed  temporarily.  Of  course  he  picks  it  up  again  in  a  few  weeks.  I 
said,  "That  is  the  sole  reason  why  I  am  discharged,  because  I  did  not 
set  as  much  type  as  the  other  man  1 "  He  said  "  Yes,  sir.r  He  expressed 
his  regret,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  send  the  extra  ten  days' 
work  down  to  the  office  and  have  Mr.  Benedict  rescind  his  first  action, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had  made  such  marked  improvement.  "No," 
he  said,  he  could  not  do  anything  like  that.  I  said, u  Will  you  allow  me 
to  see  my  extra  ten  days'  work?"    He  would  not  allow  me  to  see  it. 

1  went  from  the  office  and  went  to  Mr.  Baker,  private  secretary.  I 
told  him  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Oyster  and  myself.  He  expressed 
great  surprise,  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Oyster  was  the  man  who  recom- 
mended my  dismissal,  and  said  it  was  a  very  peculiar  thing  for  Mr. 
Oyster  to  regret  to  do  what  he  had  recommended  should  be  done.  I 
asked  him  if  it  was  advisable  to  see  Mr.  Benedict.  He  said  no,  he  did 
not  think  seeing  Mr.  Benedict  would  do  me  any  good;  that  it  might  do 
me  harm.  Disregarding  his  advice,  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Benedict  the 
next  morning.  When  I  went  into  the  office  I  started  to  tell  him  I  was 
one  of  the  unfortunate  young  men  who  were  put  off.  I  believe  there 
were  two  or  three  others  put  off  with  me.  He  stopped  me  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  remark.  He  said,  "Mr.  Donovan,  I  do  not  want  to  listen  to 
any  tale  of  destitution  or  woe.  This  is  not  a  charitable  institution; 
this  is  a  printing  office."  I  said,  "Mr.  Benedict,  I  do  not  wish  to  tell 
yon  any  tale  of  destitution;  I  just  wish  to  talk  business." 

So  I  told  him  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work  in  the  specification 
room,  and  the  fact  of  my  being  out  of  employment  for  seven  months, 
which  necessarily  made  me  slow  in  my  work,  and  all  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness. When  I  got  through  he  said,  "Mr.  Donovan,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  work  you  did,  or  how  little.  All  I  know  is  that  my  foreman 
recommended  your  dismissal,  and  1  dismissed  you."  Now,  of  course, 
the  force  of  that  remark  seems  to  be  very  apparent.  If  the  foremen  of 
the  various  divisions  of  the  office  under  Mr.  Benedict  simply  had  to 
go  to  the  front  and  recommend  a  dismissal  and  you  are  dismissed  with- 
out any  cause  whatever,  it  seems  that  a  printer  has  no  practical  protec- 
tion under  the  civil-service  law  at  all.  He  could  pass  the  civil-service 
examination  one  day  and  the  next  day  be  put  out  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  foreman. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission? 

Mr.  Donovan.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  then  tried  to  get  Mr.  Benedict 
to  give  me  two  more  weeks'  trial.  He  said  he  would  not  do  it.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  that  stopped  him  from  venting  his 
cry  sbbv 22 
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indignation  on  me  at  the  effrontery  I  had  in  asking  for  a  position  after 
being  out  of  work  so  long.  I  told  him,  "Mr.  Benedict,  I  think  that  is 
the  time  for  a  man  to  ask  for  employment,  when  he  is  out  of  work.  If 
I  was  working  I  would  not  ask  for  it."  He  seemed  to  think  because  I 
had  been  out  of  employment  so  long  I  had  no  business  to  ask  for  a 
place  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

I  then  asked  him,  "Will  you  allow  me  to  work  in  the  other  depart- 
ments f  If  you  think  I  can  not  do  specification  work,  allow  me  to  work 
in  one  of  the  other  departments."  He  said  no;  that  would  only  be 
running  down  the  hill  after  running  up.  So  I  asked  him  if  the  tem- 
porary appointment  affected  my  standing  on  the  civil-service  list 
and  drove  me  out  of  the  service  altogether.  He  said  no,  it  did  not. 
He  did  not  think  it  affected  my  standing  at  all. 

He  then  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Donovan,  I  presume  you  thought  because 
you  passed  the  civil-service  examination  I  was  compelled  to  give  you 
a  position  and  was  compelled  to  keep  you  here."  I  said,  "Mr.  Bene- 
dict, no,  sir;  I  did  not  think  that,  but  I  thought  I  would  have  a  little 
more  chance  to  establish  my  reputation  as  a  printer  than  I  otherwise 
would  have.  I  have  worked  at  various  printing  offices  before  I  came 
here  and  always  gave  satisfaction."  He  said,  "I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  the  civil- service  examination,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  doe* 
not  amount  to  anything.  You  have  got  to  pass  my  examination,  and 
if  you  do  not  pass  my  examination  you  have  to  get  out" 

I  then  asked  him  once  more  if  he  would  not  give  me  another  chance, 
and  he  said  "No."  He  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Donovan,  you  have  made  a 
mistake  in  coming  to  see  me.  As  long  as  I  have  been  in  this  office 
there  have  been  printers  working  here  for  years  whom  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  know  you;  you  have  been  in  to  see  me,  and  I  know  you."  I  do 
not  know  what  he  meant  by  that  remark  except  that  he  would  see  to  it 
that  I  would  not  get  in  again;  that  he  had  seen  me  and  knew  me  per- 
sonally, and  had  had  a  look  at  me,  and  I  would  never  have  a  chance  to 
get  back.    That  was  the  idea. 

I  saw  that  there  was  no  use  to  argue  the  matter  any  further  with 
Mr.  Benedict,  and  I  simply  bid  him  good  morning  and  walked  out. 

After  that  several  friends  of  mine  advised  me  to  go  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  think  I  could  do 
anything  individually.  Probably  if  I  had  some  friend  with  me  who 
had  influence  I  might  be  listened  to,  but  I  did  not  like  to  undertake  it 
alone.  So  I  did  not  go.  But  I  went  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
afterwards  and  asked  about  my  standing,  and  I  was  informed  that  it 
did  not  affect  my  standing  in  the  least;  that  I  was  still  eligible. 

The  Chairman.  Still  on  the  eligible  list! 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  still  on  the  eligible  list.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  not  go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  but  that  1 
would  simply  wait  for  a  change  of  Administration,  and  I  waited. 

In  the  meantime,  I  might  remark  that  several  of  the  printers  in  the 
specification  division,  after  my  peremptory  dismissal,  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  influence  behind  me.  I  said  no;  that  I  had  simply  come  in  on 
the  merits  of  my  examination.  They  immediately  declared  that  that 
was  the  reason  why  I  went  out  so  suddenly.  They  said  they  never 
heard  of  a  man  being  dismissed  in  such  a  short  time,  not  only  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  but  in  any  other  office. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  wait  until  a  change  of  Adminis- 
tration. I  thought  probably  I  would  fare  better.  I  did  not  make  any 
extraordinary  effort  to  get  any  influence,  but  I  did  happen  to  know 
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slightly  the  Congressman  from  my  district — the  Third  Maryland  district. 
Thinking-  that  it  might  do  some  good  after  the  last  experience  I  bad,  I 
went  and  explained  to  him  how  I  was  put  ont  and  said  I  still  stood  an 
eligible  on  the  civil-service  list,  and  asked  him  to  recommend  me  as  a 
worthy  young  man  to  the  Public  Printer;  not  to  force  me  in  there,  but 
when  appointments  were  made  to  see  that  I  was  one  of  the  number, 
because  1  knew  I  was  eligible,  and  probably  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
Ninety-four  is  a  very  high  average,  I  understand.  I  have  heard  that  I 
was  at  the  head  of  the  list.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not. 
The  Congressman  said  he  would;  that  he  would  see  the  Public  Printer 
and  put  in  a  good  word  for  me,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

So  a  short  while  ago,  about  the  1st  of  June,  there  were  twenty-five 
or  thirty,  I  understand — there  might  have  been  fifty — appointments 
made  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Among  them*  were  several 
friends  of  mine,  personal  friends,  who  had  passed  the  examination 
much  lower  than  I  had.  Naturally  they  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  an  appointment.  I  said,  "  No;  I  have  not."  They  said,  "That  is 
fanny.*7  They  said,  "  I  know  you  have  passed  ahead  of  me;"  because 
I  had  shown  them  my  papers  and  they  had  shown  me  their  papers.  I 
went  down  three  times  to  see  the  Public  Printer,  but  owing  to  public 
business  or  press  of  visitors  ahead  of  me  I  had  no  chance  to  see  Mr. 
Palmer.  Finally  my  wife  made  up  her  mind  to  go  down.  My  wife  and 
sister  went  down  one  morning.  They  did  not  see  the  Public  Printer, 
but  they  saw  his  private  secretary.    She  asked  why 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  to  you  that  anything  your  wife  may  have 
said  to  you  about  what  the  private  secretary  said  to  her  would  be 
incomxKitent.  It  would  be  competent  for  her  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee as  to  any  statement  made  to  her  by  the  Public  Printer  or  his 
private  secretary.  We  can  not  admit  a  statement  which  you  get  from 
your  wife.    It  would  be  mere  hearsay. 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  will  state  that  my  wife  and  sister  went  there  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  private  secretary.  Leaving  their  statements 
out,  after  she  came  home  I  thought  probably  she  was  mistaken  in  the 
news  she  had  received,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  go  to  the  Print- 
ing Office  myself. 

After  three  or  four  visits  to  the  Printing  Office  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  private  secretary,  and  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  I,  who 
had  passed 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  private  secretary? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Mr.  Kicketts,  I  understand.  I  asked  him  how  it  was 
that  all  these  other  men  had  been  appointed,  while  I,  who  stood  much 
higher  ou  the  list  and  was  eligible,  had  not  been  appointed.  He 
said,  "Mr.  Donovan,  we  did  not  know  who  you  were.  You  had  no 
application  on  file.  You  had  no  papers  of  any  kind,  and  nobody  knew 
you."  "Well,"  I  said,,  "that  is  a  funny  statement  to  make.  I  did  not 
know  that  you  had  to  be  known  to  get  an  appointment."  He  then 
made  some  comment  about  the  nine  days'  report  that  was  sent  in  to  Mr. 
Benedict,  and  I  said,  "Mr.  Kicketts,  I  think  you  are  a  printer.  There 
is  no  use  arguing  about  that  question;  you  know  that  was  a  farce." 
He  kind  of  laughed  and  admitted  it  was  a  farce.  I  said,  "Considering 
that  this  matter  was  a  farce,  do  you  not  think  I  could  be  reinstated 
because  of  being  unjustly  dismissed?"  He  said,  "No:  your  name  has 
been  certified  to  me  three  times,  and  your  name  is  stricken  off  the  list." 
He  said,  "You  can  not  receive  any  appointment  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office." 
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The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Eicketts  admit  that  your  name  had  been 
certified  there  recently  1 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  three  times  sent  to  them  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  I  am  not  making  complaint  against  the  Commission.  1 
am  making  complaint  against  the  law.  I  think  it  is  defective  and  no 
good. 

The  Chairman.  What  excuse  did  he  give  for  not  giving  you 
employment  t 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  only  excuse  he  gave  was  that  nobody  knew  me, 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  excuse  he  gave;  that  they  did  not 
know  you! 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  they  did  not  know  me. 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Eicketts  if  the  Congressman  whom  I  had  asked  to 
go  down  to  put  in  a  good  word  or  recommend  me  to  the  Printer  had 
been  there.  He  said  no;  that  he  had  never  seen  him  in  the  building. 
He  said,  "If  he  had  been  you  would  have  been  working  now."  Sol 
presume  that  the  reason  why  I  did  not  get  an  appointment  is  because 
I  had  no  influence  behind  me. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  You  never  said  anything  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  about  your  case? 

Mr.  Donovan.  No,  sir;  I  never  said  anything  to  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  this  is  a  very  proper  case,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  their  consid- 
eration.. 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  was  anything  in  tbe 
civil-service  law  in  regard  to  a  man  getting  an  appointment.  I  think  I 
understood  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  say  here  the  oth$r  day— la>t 
Saturday,  probably — that  there  is  nothing  in  the  civil-service  law  which 
protects  a  man  or  keeps  him  in  after  he  gets  an  appointment;  that  is, 
for  any  required  length  of  time.  If  a  man  has  a  probationary  appoint- 
ment, for  instance,  for  six  months,  he  could  probably  be  put  out,  as  I 
understand,  in  six  days  or  six  hours,  for  that  matter,  if  the  Public 
Printer  thought  proper  to  put  him  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  Did 
Mr.  Eicketts  put  it  on  the  ground  that  your  work  under  Mr.  Benedict 
disclosed  the  fact  that  you  were  incompetent!  Did  he  put  it  on  that 
ground,  or  did  he  put  it  on  the  ground  that  you  had  no  influence  there 
to  secure  your  appointment? 

Mr.  Donovan.  His  simple  remark  was  that  nobody  knew  me.  The 
work  was  only  mentioned  incidentally.  He  said,  "The  only  paper  we 
have  in  regard  to  you,  so  that  we  knew  anything  about  you,  was  a 
report  left  here  by  Mr.  Benedict,"  which,  of  course,  I  knew  meant  the 
nine  days'  work  in  the  specification  room ;  and  when  he  made  the  remark 
1  said,  "Mr.  Eicketts,  you  know  that  no  printer  could  go  in  there  nine 
days  and  master  the  details  of  such  complicated  work  as  that  in  the 
specification  division."  There  was  attached  to  each  man's  frame  a  book 
of  sixty  pages  of  instructions  to  do  the  work,  with  pages  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Commissioners'  report. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  assign  as  the  reason  for  not  appointing  yoa 
that  you  had  no  influence? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  idea.  I  asked  him  why  I  va> 
not  appointed,  and  he  said  "  because  nobody  knew  you."  Of  course  the 
only  inference  I  could  draw  from  that  was  that  I  had  no  influence. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  give  the  other  as  an  additional  reason,  or  did 
he  merely  refer  to  it? 
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Mr.  Donovan.  He  merely  referred  to  it,  saying  it  was  the  only  paper 
on  file  showing  who  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Was  his  comment  favorable  or  unfavorable  on  that! 

Mr.  Donovan.  He  said  it  was  unfavorable,  because  I  had  been 
dismissed. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  the  only  information  they  had  with  respect 
to  your  attainments  was  unfavorable  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  idea.    He  also  said 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  that  if  you  could  secure  the  influence  of 
the  Maryland  Representative  you  could  get  employment? 

Mr.  Donovan.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  say  that.  In  fact  he  gave  me  to 
infer  from  his  remarks  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
get  in  there  now,  either  with  or  without  influence,  because  I  was  stricken 
from  the  list.  He  said  I  was  not  eligible  for  appointment  at  all;  that 
after  my  name  had  been  certified  three  times  and  turned  down  it 
rendered  me  ineligible,  as  far  as  the  Government  Printing  Office  was 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  been  certified  twice  before  that! 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  did  not  understand  how  I  was  certified  three  times. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission,  through  their  letter,  say,  and  so,  also, 
the  clerk  told  me,  that  the  first  appointment  was  simply  nothing;  it  did 
not  amount  to  a  certification.  It  was  just  simply  a  complimentary 
appointment.  It  was  a  sort  of  temporary  force  put  on  for  three  months. 
It  was  not  even  a  probationary  appointment.  Then,  when  I  wrote  and 
asked  about  it,  they  advised  me  as  follows: 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  April  5, 1897. 
Sib:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  March  30,  you  are  informed 
that  your  name  was  entered  on  the  register  of  eligibles  as  compositor, 
on  November  25, 1896,  with  a  general  average  of  94  per  cent.  On  the 
same  day  you  were  certified  for  temporary  appointment  and  selected, 
hat  up  to  the  present  time  your  name  has  not  been  reached  for  certifi- 
cation for  regular  appointment.  During  the  past  year  only  four  persons 
were  regularly  selected  from  this  register  b"  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

John  E.  Pbocteb,  President. 

Mr.  Samuel  P.  Donovan, 

736  Sixth  street  NW.f  City. 

Note  has  been  made  of  your  change  of  address. 

That  is  the  reply. 

Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  Had  you  any  reason  for  not  appealing 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  investigate  the  matter! 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  only  reason  I  had  was  that  I  had  heard  quite  a 
number  of  people  who  seemed  to  have  the  same  grievance  that  I  had, 
ami  they  all  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  there  was  no  use 
to  go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Senator  Habbts,  of  Kansas.  Did  they  arrive  at  that  impression  with- 
out making  any  effort! 

Mr.  Donovan.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  some 
of  them  made  efforts,  but  had  not  received  any  satisfaction,  and  I  did 
uot  think  there  was  any  use  to  go. 
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Senator  Harris,  of  Kansas.  It  would  not  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  have  made  the  effort. 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  know  that  I  have  gone  down  there  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  not  in  regard  to  this  matter  but  to  seek  other  information, 
and  asked  to  see  people  there  and  I  never  could  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  gone  where? 

Mr.  Donovan.  To  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  you  apply! 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  do  not  know  who  the  people  were.  They  have  a 
sort  of  janitor  or  somebody  there  at  the  door.  I  could  not  even  give 
the  dates.  It  was  sometime  ago,  but  whenever  I  went  there  I  met  with 
a  disappointment  by  not  being  able  to  see  the  people  I  wanted  to  see. 
They  were  either  too  busy  or  something  was  going  on  and  they  conld 
not  be  seen. 

Mr.  Harlow.  About  what  hour  did  you  usually  call  at  the  office  of 
the  Commission? 

Mr.  Donovan.  My  recollection  is  about  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Can  you  recall  whether  the  doorkeeper  stated  that  the 
Commission  was  in  session  in  the  board  room! 

Mr.  Donovan.  He  may  have  said  that;  I  do  not  know.  I  went  there 
several  times,  but  being  disappointed  and  not  being  able  to  see  the 
parties  I  went  to  see,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  use 
going  again. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Did  you  apply  for  any  particular  officer — the  Commis- 
sioners or  the  secretary? 

Mr.  DonoVan.  I  believe  once  or  twice  I  inquired  for  Commissioner 
Procter.  My  recollection  is  that  they  told  me  he  was  very  busy  at  the 
time,  or  something  like  that,  and  could  not  be  seen. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  how  long  you  worked  at 
the  printer's  trade.    Did  you  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship  1 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  served  a  regular  apprenticeship,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  printing  business  about  seventeen  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  printers'  union  J 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  I  worked  in  nearly  all  of  the  leading  book 
offices  in  Baltimore,  such  as  Kelly  &  Piet,  Murphy  &  Co.,  William  J.  C. 
Dulaney,  the  State  printer,  etc.,  and  I  worked  here  for  seven  or  eight 
months  on  the  World's  Fair  Commission  work,  which  was  considered 
very  fine  work. 

I  might  say  that  this  little  record  which  Mr.  Benedict  has  against  me 
has  wiped  out  my  reputation  of  the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  so  far 
as  printers  are  concerned,  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  you  have  not  had  employment  is  not 
owing  to  any  fault  of  yours;  you  have  made  efforts  to  secure  work  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  have  made  all  sorts  of  efforts  to  get  work.  The 
printing  business  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  very  dull.  Owin- 
to  the  machine  competition  a  great  many  printers  have  been  ont  <>f 
work.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  printers  that  when  a  printer  is 
out  of  work  six  or  seven  months  he  gets  rusty,  and  it  takes  him  a  link- 
time  to  get  back  to  form,  as  they  call  it.  Even  on  newspaper  or  the 
commonest  book  work  they  lose  their  speed  if  they  stop  work  when  oat 
of  employment.  If  they  started  to  set  up  the  alphabet  they  could  not 
set  it  as  fast  as  they  otherwise  could.  They  lose  their  speed  through 
idleness. 

At  11  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  uutil 
Thursday,  July  8, 1897. 
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Thursday,  July  S, 1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Chilton,  and  Harris,  of 
Kansas;  also  Hon.  John  E.  Procter  and  Hon.  John  B.  Harlow,  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Wales,  of  the 
Commission. 

GOVEBNMENT  PBINTrtfG  OFFICE. 
TESTIMONY  OF  OSCAR  J.  RICKETTS. 

OSCAR  J.  EICKBTTS,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  am  residing  in  Washington  at  present.  My  home 
is  in  Charleston,  111. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation! 

Mr.  Rickrtts.  I  am  private  secretary  to  the  Public  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  yon  have 
to  make  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  civil- service  law  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  regarding  some  allega- 
tions which  were  made  at  your  hearing  last  Saturday  by  Samuel  P. 
Donovan,  who  was  at  one  time  a  temporary  compositor  in  the  Govern- 
ment  Printing  Office. 

Along  about  the  middle  of  May  it  became  necessary,  owing  to  the 
increased  volume  of  Congressional  work  which  was  coming  into  the 
office,  to  add  to  the  force  of  compositors  there  employed.  The  Public 
Printer  instructed  me  to  call  upon  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  a 
list  of  names  from  the  eligible  list  from  which  to  make  selections.  I 
called  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  instructed  by  the  Public 
Printer,  and  the  list  was  furnished  me — a  list  of  74  names,  really  73 
names — because  one  of  the  names  submitted  was  of  a  person  who  is 
now  deceased. 

In  making  up  the  selections  for  employment  I  found  that  about  52 
of  the  parties  whose  names  appeared  on  the  list  were  there  at  that  time, 
temporarily  employed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  or  had,  at  some 
previous  period,  been  employed  there.  So*  in  making  the  selections  I 
was  guided  solely  by  the  idea  or  the  aim  to  secure  the  best  possible 
skill  for  the  Government  for  the  outlay. 

The  fifth  name  on  that  list  is  that  of  Samuel  P.  Donovan,  of  Mary- 
land, who  has  a  grade  of  94  per  cent,  with  the  address  126  D  street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.  C.  When  I  reached  Mr.  Donovan's  name,  as  I 
did  with  those  which  preceded  it,  I  scanned  the  records  to  see  if  he 
had  ever  been  employed  in  the  office  and  what  his  record  was  for  effi- 
ciency. I  found  that  Mr.  Donovan  had  been  employed  in  the  specifica- 
tion division  from  December  7, 1896,  to  December  30, 1896,  and  was 
dropped  at  4.30  p.  m.  December  30, 1896,  for  inefficiency. 

I  have  prepared  here  a  statement  of  Mr.  Donovan's  record  as  a  tern- 
I>orary  compositor.  The  statement  is  made  up  from  the  official  records 
on  file  in  the  office  as  I  found  them  and  as  they  were  consulted  before 
these  selections  were  made. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Donovan  in  the  first  nine  days  he  was  employed  there 
set  24,900  type,  straight  matter.  Eeckoned  at  piecework  rates,  that 
would  be  $12.45  worth  of  type  for  those  nine  days,  for  which  he  was 
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paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.20.  So  he  received  $28.80,  or,  reckoned  at  piece- 
work rates,  he  received  $16.35  more  than  he  earned,  of  course  omitting 
the  blank  allowed  to  pieceworkers,  which  would  increase  his  earn- 
ings perhaps  one-fourth  more.  In  the  first  nine  days  I  saw  he  had 
three  first  proofs  noticeably  bad  and  number  of  errors  failed  to  correct, 
one.  I  see  on  page  336  of  the  testimony  in  last  Saturday's  hearing  Mr. 
Donovan  says: 

I  was  discharged  in  nine  days,  very  much  to  my  astonishment  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  man  who  worked  in  the  alley  with  me. 

I  have  the  records  here,  which  show  that  Mr.  Donovan  was  not  dis- 
missed in  nine  days,  but  that  he  continued  in  the  service  until  Decem- 
ber 30,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  when  he  was  dropped,  making  a  total,  jumping 
Sundays  and  Christmas  holidays,  of  twenty  days  in  which  he  was 
employed.  1  thought  that  was  a  fair  length  of  time  by  which  to 
demonstrate  a  man's  efficiency,  and,  considering  the  poor  showing  that 
Mr.  Donovan  had  made  during  that  period,  I  rejected  his  name.  There 
was  no  other  consideration  entering  my  mind  in  connection  with  the 
matter. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  say  was  the  total  number  of  ems  set 
by  Mr.  Donovan  during  the  entire  period  t 

Mr.  Eicketts.  During  the  twenty  days? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  The  total  number  of  ems  set  by  Mr.  Donovan  was 
65,000.  The  average  number  of  ems  per  day  would  be  3,250.  Number 
of  first  proofs  noticeably  bad,  three.  Number  of  errors  failed  to  cor- 
rect, tour.  Adding  the  blank,  which  would  be  allowed  at  piecework 
rates,  his  earnings  for  the  twenty  days  would  be  $2.16  per  day.  For 
that  he  was  paid  $3.20  per  day  for  each  day  employed.  Consequently, 
1  did  not  feel  justified  in  selecting  him.  I  did  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  repaid  by  having  such  a  man  in  the  service,  and  I 
rejected  his  name.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  Mr.  Donovan  last  Saturday  to  state 
that  you  told  him  the  reason  why  he  was  not  appointed  was  that  he 
did  not  have  any  political  influence  to  back  him. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  have  read  Mr.  Donovan's  statement  in  that  regard. 
I  will  say  that  Mr.  Donovan  came  to  see  me  one  morning  at  my  office. 
He  said  his  name  was  Donovan ;  that  he  had  taken  the  civil-service 
examination  in  September,  1896,  and  had  attained  an  average  of  94  per 
cent;  and  he  had  been  informed  by  some  acquaintances  of  his  that 
they  had  received  probationary  appointments  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  He  said  he  knew  that  he  stood  higher  on  the  list  than  they, 
and  he  wondered  why  he  had  not  received  an  appointment.  I  said, 
"Mr.  Donovan,  I  will  be  very  frank  with  you  aud  tell  you  why  you  were 
not  appointed."  I  said.  "  In  making  these  selections  I  consulted  the 
records  of  the  office  and  I  found  you  had  made  such  a  poor  showing 
here  when  you  were  employed  in  December  that  I  did  not  feel  the  inter- 
ests of  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  office  would  be  subserved 
by  selecting  you."  Then  he  intimated  that  perhaps  there  might  be 
some  other  reason  why  he  was  not  selected.  I  said,  "Mr.  Donovan, 
there  could  not  have  been  any  other  reason,  because  I  had.no  personal 
knowledge  of  you  any  more  than  I  had  of  any  other  man  on  the  list. 
I  simply  had  to  take  the  records  of  the  office  as  they  appeared  on  file 
here."  Then  he  asked  me  if  some  Congressman  had  been  there  in  his 
behalf.    I  replied  that  I  knew  nothing  of  it;  that  it  would  have  done 
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him  no  good  even  if  be  had  come;  that  a  Congressman  could  not 
obliterate  the  record  as  it  appeared  there. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  influence  is  not  necessary  to 
secure  an  appointment  when  the  person  seeking  appointment  is  on  the 
eligible  list. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir;  influence  is  totally  unnecessary.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  illegal  to  consider  the  matter  of  influence. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  times  has  Mr.  Donovan  been  certified 
since  you  have  been  private  secretary  to  the  Public  Printer? 

Mr.  Eicketts  (exhibiting).  I  have  the  certifications  here.  Of  course 
in  selecting  the  52  men  it  became  necessary  to  pass  Mr.  Donovan's 
name  over  entirely.  His  name  first  appears  on  certification  No.  166, 
dated  May  15, 1897.  These  certifications  are  numbered  from  164  to  213, 
inclusive,  and  they  are  the  certifications  covering  the  employees  who 
were  selected  at  that  time.  Consequently,  Mr.  Donovan's  name  occurs 
on  three  certifications,  and  he  was  rejected. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  have  the  certifications  there,  we  would  like  to 
Bee  them. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir.    Do  you  just  want  to  look  at  them? 

(The  certifications  were  handed  to  the  chairman.) 

Senator  Habbis.  Were  any  other  names  passed  over  that  were  on 
the  list  besides  Mr.  Donovan's? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  72  or  73  names  on  the  list.  Of 
those  73  names  I  selected  52  persons — 52  compositors. 

Senator  Habbis.  Were  there  other  names  rejected  for  the  same 
reason,  that  is,  because  of  a  former  unsatisfactory  record? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  all  who  were  selected  had  former  satisfactory 
records  in  the  sense  of  earning  more  than  their  pay  amounted  to? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  can  not  say  that  they  earned  more  than  their  pay 
amounted  to. 

Senator  Habbis.  But  you  applied  the  same  rule  that  you  applied  in 
Mr.  Donovan's  case  in  estimating  the  value  of  services? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  can  say  that  they  had  a  better  record  than  Mr. 
Donovan,  so  far  as  it  appeared  in  the  records  on  file  in  the  office. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  some  of  them,  possibly,  did  not  earn  as  much 
as  their  per  diem  amounted  to. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes;  that  is  counting  the  straight  type.  In  the 
specifications,  on  piecework,  of  course  they  are  allowed  blank. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  you  applied  pre- 
cisely the  same  rule  to  all  ? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  applied  precisely  the  same  rule  to  everyone  I 
selected. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  while  some  of  them  might  not  have  come  up 
to  Mr.  Donovan's  standard,  yet  you  selected  them  ? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Well,  the  quantity  might  not  have  been  enough  to 
entitle  them  to  $3.20  per  day,  and  yet  the  quality  of  their  work  was  of 
such  a  character  that  it  demonstrated  that  they  were  good  printers, 
therefore  I  selected  them. 

Senator  Habbis.  Then  some  other  consideration  enters  into  it 
besides  the  relative  amount  of  the  earnings  and  the  pay? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir;  we  consider  the  relative  amount  of  the 
earnings,  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
employee. 

Senator  Habbis.  The  general  efficiency  would  be  principally  deter- 
mined, I  suppose,  by  the  relation  between  the  earnings  and  the  pay? 
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Mr.  Eicketts.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  principal  considerations.  Of 
course  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  doing  the  right  thing  to  pay  a  man  $3.20 
per  day  if  he  earns  only  $1.75  per  day. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  regard  the  twenty  days'  period  mentioned 
by  you  as  a  sufficient  length  of  time  or  the  time  generally  used  to  deter 
mine  a  man's  capacity  for  work  there? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  I  would  regard  that  as  a  fair  trial. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  names  left  on  the  list  the  last  time 
after  you  had  reached  the  name  of  Mr.  Donovan? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir.  [Exhibiting.]  Here  is  the  entire  list  as  it 
was  given  to  me,  and  from  which  the  selections  were  made.  Mr.  Dono- 
van's name  appears  early.  He  is  the  fifth  man  on  the  list  out  of  73 
names. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understand  that  you  are  the  secretary  of  the 
present  Public  Printer,  Mr.  Palmer!  . 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  were  you  appointed  to  that  place? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  1  entered  on  my  duties  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  this 
year. 

Senator  Chilton.  At  what  time  did  you  call  for  these  names — the 
52  names— or  whatever  the  number? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  There  were  73  names. 

Senator  Chilton.  Called  for? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  STes,  sir;  I  called  for  them  about  the  15th  day  of  May. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  Commission  sent  you  in  the  certifications 
immediately? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir;  they  did.    They  dated  them  on  the  15th. 

Senator  Chilton.  There  were  three  names  on  each  one  of  these  cer- 
tificates, I  understand? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  select  one  name  from  each  of  the  certifi- 
cates? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir.    From  some  of  them  I  selected  two  names. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  fail  to  select  one  name  from  any  of  them! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  selected  at  least  one  name  from  each  one  of 
the  certificates? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  You  have  to  select  one  from  each  certification. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  many  did  you  select  in  all? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Fifty-two. 

Senator  Chilton.  Here  is  the  certification  on  which  Donovan's  name 
is  found.  [Exhibiting.]  Is  that  the  only  certification  on  which  his 
name  is  found? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir;  you  will  find  it  on  three  certifications. 

Mr.  Prooteb.  What  is  the  number  of  that  certification? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  It  is  No.  168. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Donovan  wastbe 
seventh  man  in  the  grade  of  all  the  73?  I  do  not  know  that  I  caught 
your  statement.  You  said  something  about  his  being  the  seventh,  1 
think. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  said  he  was  the  fifth  on  the  list  of  names  submitted 
to  me. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  mean  the  fifth  in  grade,  or  merely  in  order! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir;  the  fifth  in  order  of  standing.  The  names 
are  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  order  of  standing. 

Senator  Chilton.  And  he  was  the  fifth  of  all  those  seventy-odd 
names? 
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Mr.  Bicketts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton  (exhibiting).  Take  that  list,  for  instance.  Did  yon 
select  any  man  on  the  particular  certification  you  have  in  your  hand? 

Mr.  Bicketts  (examining).  Yes,  sir;  I  selected  one  name  here. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  name  did  you  select! 

Mr.  Bicketts.  Willis  B.  Buggies. 

Senator  Chilton.  From  what  place? 

Mr.  Bicketts.  From  Brookings,  Brookings  County,  S.  Dak, 

Senator  Chilton.  You  selected  the  man  who  appeared  on  the  list 
with  the  lowest  grade  of  standing  of  the  three,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bicketts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  On  what  principle  did  you  select  Mr.  Buggies 
instead  of  the  second  man?  You  mentioned  the  reason  why  you  did 
not  select  Donovan. 

Mr.  Bicketts.  Who  is  the  second  man? 

Senator  Chilton.  Asbury  A.  Abney. 

Mr.  Bicketts.  Of  course  I  did  not  select  Donovan,  because  he  had 
made  a  poor  showing. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understand  your  reason  for  rejecting  Donovan. 

Mr.  Bicketts.  As  to  the  man  Abney,  taking  his  examination  papers, 
going  over  the  statements  that  he  made  therein,  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  experience  he  had  had  as  a  printer  so  as  to  select  him  in  pref- 
erence to  a  man  who  was  then  working  in  the  office.  Buggies  was 
already  employed  in  the  office. 

Senator  Chilton.  At  that  time,  or  had  he  been  employed  in  time 
past? 

Mr.  Bicketts.  He  was  at  that  time  employed  temporarily,  you 
understand. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  was  Buggies  temporarily  employed? 

Mr.  Bioketts  (examining).  He  was  employed  from  the  12th  of 
December. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  from  anybody  about 
the  different  names  that  were  on  these  lists  to  find  out  the  one  you 
would  select?    Did  you  make  any  personal  inquiry? 

Mr.  Bioketts.  No,  sir;  I  only  took  the  records  as  they  appeared  in 
the  office. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  consult  with  anybody  about  them?  Did 
you  consult  with  any  Senator  or  Bepresentative  about  any  one  of  these 
names  out  of  the  52  you  selected  ? 

Mr.  Bioketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  never  had  any  conference  with  any  Senator 
or  Representative,  or  with  any  other  person  about  it? 

Mr.  Bicketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  politics  of  either 
one  of  them? 

Mr.  Bicketts.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  politics  of  either 
one  unless  by  acquaintanceship. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  politics  of  this 
man  Buggies? 

Mr.  Bicketts.  I  did  not  know. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  know  yet? 

Mr.  Bicketts.  I  have  heard  since. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  heard  since  about  the  politics  of  any  of 
the  other  men  mentioned  here? 

Mr.  Bioketts.  Of  Donovan? 

Senator  Chilton.  No;  of  any  of  the  52  men  you  selected. 

Mr.  Bioketts.  Of  any  others  of  the  52  men? 
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Senator  Chilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  had  any  direct  knowledge 
as  to  politics.    In  fact,  politics  was  not  considered. 

Senator  Chilton  (exhibiting).  Tell  me  who  was  selected  on  that  list 

Mr.  Eicketts  (examining).  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Weston  was  selected 
from  that  list— Mr.  Fred.  F.  Weston,  of  Winterset,  Iowa. 

Senator  Chilton.  This  list  appears  to  have  three  names  on  it:  Mns- 
coe  E.  Pace,  1)0.80.  That  was  the  best  grade.  William  G.  White, 
90.60.  That  was  the  next  best  grade.  Fred.  F.  Weston,  90.55.  Mr. 
Weston,  who  had  the  lowest  grade  on  the  list,  was  selected.  What 
was  the  principle  on  which  those  two  men  were  set  aside  and  Weston 
selected! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  Mr.  Weston  had  had  previous  experience  in  the 
office. 

Senator  Chilton.  Had  either  of  the  other  men  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  the  office! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Kb,  sir ;  I  could  not  find  any  record  of  their  experience. 
Mr.  Weston  had  worked  there  temporarily,  or  had  been  put  on  tempo- 
rarily with  these  other  men  in  December.  • 

Senator  Chilton.  He  was  on  at  that  time  temporarily! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  He  was  out  of  office  at  this  time.  I  consulted  the 
records  and  found  that  he  had  left  in  a  couple  of  months,  I  believe, 
after  he  had  been  first  assigned  there  temporarily.  He  had  left  because 
of  sickness  in  his  family  in  Iowa.    He  had  gone  back  to  Iowa. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  know  the  politics  of  Mr.  Weston! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton,  You  had  never  heard  anything  about  him! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir  j  I  had  never  heard  anything  about  him. 

Senator  Chilton  (exhibiting).  Tell  me  which  one  was  selected  on 
that  list. 

Mr.  Eicketts  (examining).  George  H.  Stull  was  selected,  and  T. 
Howard  Gosorn  was  also  selected.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Gosorn 
was  selected  on  this  certification  or  on  the  following  one.  He  was 
selected,  however. 

Senator  Chilton.  Had  both  those  men  worked  in  the  office  before! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  They  were  working  there  at  the  time. 

Senator  Chilton  (exhibiting).  Which  one  was  selected  on  that  list! 

Mr.  Eicketts  (examining).  From  that  Alfred  Eeed,  who  was  at 
that  time  temporarily  employed,  was  selected.  Benjamin  P.  Craig, 
who  was  also  employed  at  that  time  temporarily,  was  selected. 

Senator  Chilton.  William  F.  Hess  was  not  selected! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton  (exhibiting).  Tell  me  who  was  selected  on  that  list 

Mr.  Eicketts  (examining).  I  can  say  of  those  three  men  that  they 
were  all  selected;  but  they  were  not  selected  on  the  one  certification. 
They  were  all  three  at  the  time  temporarily  employed  in  the  office. 

Senator  Chilton  (exhibiting).  Tell  me  about  that  list.  Who  was 
selected  on  that  list! 

Mr.  Eicketts  (examining).  Mr.  Paul  Gabel  was  selected  from  that 
list.    He  was  at  the  time  temporarily  employed  in  the  office. 

Senator  Chilton  (exhibiting).  Tell  me  who  was  selected  on  that  list 

Mr.  Eicketts  (examining).  Mr.  William  M.  Sipher,  of  Iowa,  was 
selected.    Mr.  Samuel  B.  Eagland  was  selected. 

Senator  Chilton.  Had  they  been  temporarily  employed! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Mr.  Eagland  was  temporarily  employed.  Mr.  Sipher 
was  not.    In  going  over  the  examination  papers  I  found  that  Mr.  Sipher 
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had  had  a  large  experience  as  a  printer,  as  a  foreman  and  all-around 
printer,  and  I  thought  from  the  experience  he  gave  that  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  I  selected  him. 

Senator  Chilton.  Yon  say  that  nobody  had  ever  spoken  to  you  about 
Mr.  Sipher? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anybody  speaking  to  me  about 
Mr.  Sipher  or  any  other  man  on  the  list. 

Senator  Chilton.  State  positively  about  Mr.  Sipher.  You  say  that 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  speaking  to  anybody  about  him,  but  your 
expression  seems  to  imply  some  doubt. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  remember  that  anything  was 
ever  said  about  him. 

Senator  Chilton.  By  anybody? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  By  anybody. 

Senator  Chilton.  By  neither  the  Public  Printer  nor  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  By  neither  the  Public  Printer  nor  anybody  else. 

Senator  Chilton.  Nor  was  any  letter  written  to  you  about  him? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir;  perhaps  there  might  be  a  letter  there.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  letter.    1  never  saw  any. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  should  like  to  know  what  proportion  of  the 
selections  which  you  actually  made  were  made  from  men  who  were 
temporarily  employed  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Seventy-four  names  were  submitted — 73  names, 
because  one  was  the  name  of  a  man,  Mr.  William  Wilson,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  who  was  dead.  I  will  say  that  of  the  73  names  there 
were,  if  my  recollection  .serves  me  right,  35  or  36 — I  am  not  positive, 
one  or  the  other — who  werc^employed  in  the  Office  at  the  time. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  did  not  select  the  names  of  all  the  men  who 
were  certified  to  you  who  were  employed  in  the  Office  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  many  did  you  fail  to  select  who  were  among 
those  certified  and  who  were  employed  in  the  Office? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  think  there  were  five  or  six.  i 

Senator  Chilton.  Donovan  was  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  at  that  time  employed. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  do  not  remember  the  names,  but  I  can  find  them 
here. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  wish  you  would  just  find  them  for  me.  Look 
over  the  list  and  give  the  names  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
Office  at  that  time  who  were  not  selected  by  you. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir.  [Examining.]  There  is  Melancthon  TJsaa, 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  employed  in  the  Office  at  that  time,  and 
had  made  such  a  poor  record  that  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  selecting 
him. 

Senator  Chilton.  Well,  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Let  me  see.  I  Examining.]  There  is  G.  W.  Sheridan, 
of  New  York.  He  was  rejected  because  of  the  poor  showing  he  had 
made  there  as  a  temporary  compositor. 

Senator  Chilton.  Well,  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Here  is  a  man,  Fred.  S.  Noyes,  of  New  Hampshire, 
lie  was  not  employed  at  that  time,  but  my  recollection  is  that  he  had 
been  employed  there  temporarily  at  a  certain  period.  Fred.  S.  Noyes, 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  refused  because  he  had  made  a  poor  showing. 

Senator  Chilton.  Well. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Then  I  believe  that  George  S.  Bowen,  of  New  Jersey, 
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was  one.  He  was  not  at  that  time  temporarily  employed,  but  my  rec- 
ollection is  that  he  had  been  at  one  time  temporarily  employed  and  had 
made  a  poor  showing. 

Senator  Chilton.  Well. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Then  here  is  the  name  of  James  A.  Mclntyre,  of 
Maryland.  He  had  been  at  one  time  temporarily  employed,  bnt  I  did 
not  select  him. 

Senator  Chilton.  Why  did  you  not  select  him! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Because  of  his  low  record  as  a  compositor. 

Senator  Chilton.  Because  of  his  poor  showing! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir;  because  of  his  poor  showing.  Here  is  Ben- 
jamin F.  Goldsmith.  I  will  not  state  positively  that  he  was  employed  in 
the  Office  or  had  ever  been  employed,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  was 
employed.  I  could  not  state  positively  at  this  time  without  consulting 
the  records. 

Senator  Chilton.  Why  was  he  not  selected! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  My  impression  is  that  he  was  rejected  because  of 
unsatisfactory  service. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  State  was  he  from! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  from  New  York.  Then  there  is 
Julian  C.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia.  He  also  had  made  a  poor  record  as 
a  compositor.  So  far  as  I  know,  those  are  all  the  names  of  persons  who 
had  been  employed  or  who  were  then  temporarily  employed  and  who 
were  rejected. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  many  did  you  say  were  selected  who  had 
been  previously  employed? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Either  35  or  36. 

Senator  Chilton.  Thirty-six  from  52  would  leave  16  who  never  had 
been  employed,  as  I  understand,  in  the  office.  I  want  you  to  give  me 
the  names  of  those  who  never  had  been  employed  who  were  selected 
by  you  out  of  those  certifications. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  do  not*  know  that  I  can  state  positively  as  to  all  of 
them,  but  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  of  the  names.  There  is  Thomas  P. 
Holcraft,  of  Washington  State.  My  recollection  is  that  he  had  never 
been  employed  in  the  office.  He  has  since  declined  a  probationary 
appointment. 

Senator  Chilton.  He  has  declined! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Well! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  There  is  Stonewall  J.  Matthews,  of  California.  If  my 
recollection  serves  me  correctly,  he  had  never  been  employed  in  the 
office.  There  is  Charles  G.  Eowan,  of  California.  I  could  not  state 
positively  as  to  all  these  men,  because  my  recollection  may  not  serve 
me  correctly  as  to  all  of  them.    I  am  simply  giving  my  impressions. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  not  got  any  records  at  hand  that  will 
enable  you  to  state  positively! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  got  them  at  hand.  Of  course,  the 
only  way  I  can  state  accurately  is  by  consulting  the  records  on  file  in  the 
office  or  their  examination  papers.  In  their  examination  papers  they 
state  their  experience  as  mechanics. 

Senator  Chilton.  There  is  nothing  on  these  certifications  that  would 
refresh  your  memory! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir;  they  are  the  same  as  these — the  same  names. 

Senator  Chilton.  Go  over  the  list  and  state  any  more  that  you 
actually  remember  to  have  selected  who  had  not  been  employed  in 
the  office.    You  need  not  state  those  whom  you  do  not  know,  but  if 
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there  are  any  there  you  actually  remember,  who  were  not  employed, 
give  the  names. 

Mr  Ricketts  (examining).  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  do  it  as  to 
that  man,  either.  I  am  not  positive  about  him.  I  would  hesitate  to 
say,  without  refreshing  my  memory. 

Senator  Chilton.  State  in  regard  to  any  of  those. 

Mr.  Ricketts.  Of  course  where  they  had  been  employed  I  am  more 
familiar  with  that  fact,  because  it  was  impressed  upon  my  mind,  but 
where  they  have  not  been  employed  I  am  not  so  familiar. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  were  connected  with  the  office  prior  to  becom- 
ing the  secretary  of  Mr.  Palmer! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Right  along? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir;  I  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Palmer  first  in  1889, 
and  I  was  separated  from  the  service  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  by  Mr.  Benedict  May  19, 1894.  Then  I  was  reinstated  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  December,  1894! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  then  continue  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  until  the  incoming  of  Mr.  Palmer? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  I  continued  as  a  compositor. 

Senator  Chilton.  Were  you  a  compositor  during  Mr.  Palmer's  first 
incumbency  or  were  you  his  secretary  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  I  was  a  compositor  the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 
Then  I  served  as  what  is  known  as  an  imposer  in  printers'  parlance. 

Senator  Chilton.  Then  you  had  not  been  his  secretary  at  all  during 
his  first  term? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  So,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  make  these  selections  by  yourself  or  did 
you  consult  with  Mr.  Palmer  about  the  names  to  be  taken  from  the 
certifications? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  Where  a  man  had  a  poor  record  in  the  office  I  would 
consult  Mr.  Palmer  about  it.  I  wanted  to  give  the  man  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

Senator  Chilton.  Can  you  give  any  idea  about  the  proportion  of  the 
names  on  the  list  out  of  the  52  that  you  selected  about  whom  you  con- 
sulted Mr.  Palmer? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  give  you  any  idea  now  as  to  the 
proportion. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  are  sure  that  you  did  not  consult  him  about 
all  of  them? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  Of  course  I  did  not  consult  him  in  regard  to  every- 
thing concerning  them.  My  instructions  were  to  get  good  printers;  to 
use  my  judgment  in  getting  good  printers. 

Senator  Chilton.  Out  of  the  36  or  35  who  had  previously  been 
employed,  will  you  state  that  all  those  men  had  better  records  there 
than  the  seven  you  rejected  who  had  also  been  previously  employed? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  I  will  not  state  that  they  had  better  records  in  every 
way,  but  it  is  my  belief,  from  the  inspection  of  the  records  in  the  office, 
and  it  was  my  impression,  my  judgment,  that  they  were  better  printers 
than  those  who  were  rejected. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  know  the  seven  rejected  men  personally? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Chilton.  None  of  them? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  do  not  know  that  I  knew  any  of  them  personally. 

Senator  Chilton  (exhibiting).  Look  over  this  list.  You  see  the 
names  of  Sheridan,  Bowen,  Mclntyre,  Goldsmith,  and  Pleasants? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  them  what- 
ever. 

Senator  Chilton.  Or  any  of  them  ! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  politics  of  either 
of  these  men  ! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  never  heard! 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  never  heard. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  do  not  know  to-day  anything  about  their 
politics? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  do  not  know  anything  whatever. 

Senator  Chilton,  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  politics  of  the 
35  or  36  who  were  selected? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  have  personal  acquaintance  with,  I  believe,  three 
of  them. 

Senator  Chilton.  Now,  look  at  the  list  [exhibiting].  Have  you  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  only  three? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Chilton.  Just  name  each  man  on  that  list  whom  you  know 
personally,  whether  he  was  rejected  or  accepted. 

Mr.  Eicketts  (examining).  I  know  Mr.  John  W.  Usilton,  and  I  know 
Mr.  Shelby  Smith,  of  North  Dakota. 

Senator  Chilton.  Look  over  the  list  carefully.  Follow  it,  name  by 
name.    I  want  to  get  the  name  of  every  man  you  know. 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes.  [Examining.]  Well,  I  know  Mr.  William  K. 
Martin.  I  am  not  familiar  with  him,  but  I  know  him  when  I  see  him. 
I  can  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Andrew  McGarraghy.  I  know  him  when  1 
see  him.  The  same  can  also  be  said  of  William  M.  Keener.  Mr.  Keener 
I  am  not  familiar  with,  but  I  know  him. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  know  the  man? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  the  man.  I  am  acquainted  with 
Mr.  William  E.  Grimes.    I  believe  that  is  the  extent  of  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Chilton.  Take  those  three  whom  you  know  personally. 
What  is  the  politics  of  William  E.  Grimes? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Mr.  Grimes  is  a  Eepublican. 

Senator  Chilton.  Take  Usilton.    What  is  his  politics? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Mr.  Usilton  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Senator  Chilton.  Take  Shelby  Smith.    What  is  his  politics? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  Shelby  Smith  was  a  Eepublican  up  until  the  last 
campaign. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  was  he  then?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  He  was  generally  known  to  have  been  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Bryan. 

Senator  Chilton.  Now,  take  William  K.  Martin.  What  is  his 
politics? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  his  politics. 

Senator  Chilton.  Take  Andrew  McGarraghy.  What  about  his 
politics? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  him  to  know 
anything  about  his  politics. 
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Senator  Chxlton.  You  have  not  heard? 

Mr.  Eicketts.  I  have  not  heard. 

Senator  Chilton.  Take  William  M.  Keener. 

Mr.  Ricketts.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  him  to  know  any- 
thing about  his  politics,  and  I  have  not  heard. 

Senator  Chilton.  Are  there  any  of  those  names  there,  any  of  the 
35  or  36,  whom  you  do  not  know  at  all,  but  whose  politics  you  know! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  made  any  inquiry. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  is  not  to  the  point;  I  do  not  ask  whether  you 
have  made  inquiry.  Do  you  know  the  politics  of  any  of  those  out  of 
the  35  or  36  !  I  do  not  want  to  know  whether  you  have  made  inquiry 
or  not,  but  state  if  you  know  the  politics  of  any  of  those  men  on  that 
list. 

Mr.  Ricketts.  I  would  not  have  any  way  of  knowing  if  not  being: 
acquainted  with  the  men  themselves,  and.  not  having  been  apprised 
of  their  politics. 

Senator  Chilton.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
knowf 

Mr.  Ricketts.  I  say  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  their 
politics. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  their  politics! 

Mr.  Rioketts.  Well,  I  have  no  impression  or  recollection  that  I  have. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  anybody  ever  say  anything  to  you  in  person 
about  this  man  Melancthon  Usaaf 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir;  no  person  whatever. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  any  person  ever  say  anything  to  you  about 
George  W.  Sheridan! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  any  person  ever  say  anything  to  you  about 
Fred.  S.  Noyes! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  any  person  ever  say  anything  to  you  about 
George  C-  Bo  wen! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  any  person  ever  say  anything  to  you  about 
James  A.  Mclntyre! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  any  person  ever  say  anything  to  you  about 
Benjamin  F.  Goldsmith! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  any  person  ever  say  anything  to  you  about 
Julian  £.  Pleasants! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  the  Public  Printer  ever  say  anything  to  you 
about  those  men  ! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  No,  sir;  only  as  I  showed  him  their  records  on  file 
there  in  the  office  and  consulted  him  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  and 
asked  him  what  I  should  do  about  selecting  them. 

Senator  Chilton.  No  employee  in  that  office  ever  said  anything  to 
you  about  any  of  those  men! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  Well,  I  will  say  that  I  consulted  the  foreman  of 
printing  as  to  some  of  the  men.  He  knew  what  a  good  printer  was, 
and  1  asked  him. 

Senator  Chilton.  Who  is  the  foreman  of  printing! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  Capt.  IT.  T.  Brian. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understand  you  to  state  positively  now  that 
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there  never  has  been  any  personal  interview,  or  letter,  or  communica 
tion  of  any  sort,  direct  or  indirect,  which  brought  to  your  attention  the 
politics  of  any  of  the  men  whom  you  selected! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  I  will  state  positively  that  in  making  these  selections 
the  matter  of  politics  did  not  enter  into  the  selection  whatever. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  was  not  my  question,  if  you  will  excuse  me. 
Has  there  ever  been  any  communication,  written  or  verbal,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  you  in  regard  to  the  politics  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
you  selected! 

Mr.  Ricketts.  Well,  of  course  there  would  not  be  to  me.  There 
might  have  been  to  the  Public  Printer.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Ricketts  any 
questions? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Ricketts,  I  understand  that  out  of  73 
certifications  you  selected  52 1 

Mr.  Ricketts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Were  all  of  the  21  remaining  dropped  after  the  third 
certification  or  were  some  left  on  the  list? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  I  could  not  state  positively  as  to  that;  you  can  tell 
by  a  reference  to  the  certifications. 

Mr.  Procter.  Out  of  the  52  who  were  appointed  upon  probation  on 
certification,  how  many  have  been  dropped  as  not  coming  up  to  the 
required  standard? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  There  were,  I  think,  perhaps  six  or  eight;  I  can  not 
state  positively  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  there  a  book  yet  kept  in  the  Public  Printer's  office 
in  which  the  names  of  all  the  people  who  were  appointed  prior  to  the 
classification  were  entered  and  the  names  of  the  persons  recommendiug 
them  were  placed  opposite? 

Mr.  Ricketts.  There  is  an  old  book  there;  it  has  been  there  for 
some  time,  of  course,  to  record  the  names  of  employees  and  the  Con- 
gressional districts,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  recommending  them. 
That  was  before  the  civil  service  went  into  effect. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  B.  HASTES. 

ROBERT  B.  HASTIB,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Hastie.  Thirteenth  and  I  streets  NW. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Hastie.  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  care  to 
make. 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  make  a  statement.  I  would 
prefer  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  see  fit  to  ask  me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  at  whose  instance  you  were  supaMiaetl 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  board  in  the  Public 
Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Hastie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  what  your  duties  are. 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  am  foreman  in  charge  of  the  job  division  of  tin* 
Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  1  mean  a>  a  member  of  this  board.  What  dntit* 
are  you  required  to  perforin  as  a  member  of  the  board? 
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Mr.  Hastie.  I  have  had  no  duties  to  perform  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  While  £  was  in  charge  of  the  Interior  branch,  I  was  fre- 
quently consulted  by  the  examiner  in  chief  as  to  the  questions  that 
should  be  asked  of  applicants  or  candidates.  I  was  frequently  called 
into  the  Commission  room  to  look  over  the  papers  of  the  compositors. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  that  examination  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  character  of  the  questions  which  should  be  put  to 
applicants? 

Mr.  Hastie.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  object  in  view. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  has  been  about  a  year  and  a  half  since 
you  were  called  upon  to  perform  this  duty! 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  think  it  is.  It  is  over  a  year  since ;  I  might  say  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  a  member  of  the  board? 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  constitute  the  board  to  which 
you  belong? 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  believe  the  board  cousists  of  seven  members. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  compositors? 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  believe  two  of  that  number  are  pressmen;  five  are 
compositors  and  two  are  pressmen. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Collins  testified  before  the  committee,  in  his 
examination  some  time  since,  that  he  never  was  called  upon  to  act  on 
the  board.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  the  board  refusing  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Collins  to  act? 

Mr.  Hastie.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  printing 
business? 

Mr.  Hastie.  About  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  compositor? 

Mr.  Hastie.  Yes,  sin 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  respect  to 
the  operations  of  the  civil-service  law  in  the  Printing  Office,  as  to  its 
modification  or  amendment,  or  anything  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  have  not.  I  think  the  law  is  entirely  satisfactory  as 
it  is  at  present  administered  in  the  Printing  Office,  so  far  as  my  division 
is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  improved  upon,  then, 
so  far  as  your  division  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  were  called  in  frequently,  I  understood  yon  to 
.say,  by  Major  Webster,  our  then  chief  examiner,  to  consult  with  the 
board  as  to  the  character  of  the  examinations? 

Mr.  Hastie.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  as  to  the  examination  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  and  to  examine  the  papers.  Were  not  sugges- 
tions made  by  your  board,  as  to  the  character  of  the  examination,  usually 
adopted? 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  believe  they  were. 

Mr.  Procter.  Were  not  any  modifications  that  you  suggested  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  examinations  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Hastie.  They  were,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  think  that  the  examinations  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  bring  out  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  for  efficient 
service  in  the  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  do. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  character  of  the  people 
who  have  been  certified  from  the  examinations? 
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1    Mr.  Hastes.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Pbooteb.  Have  yon  had  opportunity  of  testing  them  in  the 
Printing  Office— I  mean  the  people  who  have  been  appointed  from 
the  examinations  ? 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  have  two  in  my  division,  and  they  are  very  satisfac- 
tory; in  feet,  above  the  average. 

Mr.  Pbooteb.  If  any  modifications  were  suggested  by  your  board, 
or  if  any  modifications  were  suggested  by  the  Public  Printer,  it  is 
understood  that  your  board  would  be  called  in  consultation  on  those 
modifications  f 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  presume  it  would. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  And  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  called  in  lately 
is  that  the  Commission  has  practical  printers  on  its  force,  and  is  cany- 
id  g  out  the  scheme  which  you  gentlemen,  representing  the  Printing 
Office,  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Hastes.  1  believe  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  can  not  state  from  my  own  knowledge  because  I  have 
been  removed  from  the  scene  of  observation  and  in  feet  shut  away  from 
the  world. 

Mr.  Pbooteb.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  rigid  application  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  would  improve  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Hastie.  It  is;  I  believe  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  politics  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  board  to  which  you  belong? 

Mr.  Hastie.  I  believe  I  know  the  politics  of  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  if  you  know  their  politics.  A  question 
has  been  raised  here  as  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Hastie.  Coming  down  to  Mr.  Marston,  I  believe  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican. Mr.  Collins,  I  believe,  is  a  Republican,  and  Mr.  Harold  Benedict, 
who  has  been  removed  or  has  resigned,  is  a  Democrat,  and  my  politics 
is  that  of  a  Democrat.  Mr.  McNeir  is  supposed  to  be  a  Democrat,  liv- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  fill  his  life. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  gentlemen  constitute  the  board  f 

Mr.  Hastie.  There  may  be  one  or  two  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  as  to  the  other  gentlemen  on  the 
board? 

Mr.  Hastie.  Those  I  have  named  constitute  the  board  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Pbooteb.  Was  it  indicated  to  you  by  Major  Webster,  at  the 
time  you  were  appointed,  that  you  were  appointed  partially  because 
you  were  in  charge  of  the  printing  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
were  convenient  to  the  Commission  for  reference,  for  calling  in,  being 
only  a  block  away? 

Mr.  Hastie.  Yes,  sir;  that,  I  presume,  was  the  reason  why  I  was 
appointed. 

specifications  division. 
TBSTIHOHY  OF  E.  W.  OYSTER 

E.  W.  OYSTER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chatrman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  reside  in  this  city— 1347  Columbia  road. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  at  present! 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  am  a  printer  by  trade,  and  the  position  I  hold  a* 
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present  is  that  of  foreman,  or  assistant  foreman  in  charge,  oi  the  sped- 
.  fications  division  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  may  make  any  statement  you  desire. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  question  asked  other  wit- 
nesses is  their  opinion  of  the  application  of  the  civil-service  laws  and 
roles  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  whether  or  not  the  appli- 
cation of  those  rules  is  beneficial  to  the  public  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  wish  to  inquire  into. 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  will  state  that  I  have  given  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  the  question  of  public  printing.  1  have  been  employed  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  off  and  on,  at  different  times,  probably  for 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  I  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  matter, 
because  the  positions  I  have  held  in  the  office  have  enabled  me  to  see 
that  the  old  system  of  conducting  the  office  was  very  defective;  that 
it  was  detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  in  that  it  very  largely 
increased  the  cost  of  the  public  printing  by  the  discharge  of  good, 
faithful,  and  efficient  workmen  through  political  influence  and  the 
employment  in  their  places,  through  the  same  influence,  very  often  of 
very  inferior  and  inefficient  men  in  comparison  with  those  discharged. 

I  first  went  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  a  compositor  in 
1867.  I  will  say  that  I  came  to  the  city  after  I  served  five  years' 
apprenticeship.  I  ran  away  from  home  and  went  into  the  Army,  and 
when  I  came  out  I  came  to  Washington,  after  the  war,  in  January, 
1866.  At  that  time  I  did  not  come  here  with  an  appointment  in  my 
pocket  for  the  Government  Printing  Office ;  in  fact  I  did  not  know  there 
was  such  a  place  as  a  Government  Printing  Office  until  after  I  arrived 
in  this  city,  and  my  first  experience  as  a  compositor  or  printer  in 
Washington  was  on  the  Congressional  Globe.  Then  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  were  printed  by  contract  at  the  Globe  office  on  the  avenue. 

In  1867,  as  I  stated,  I  went  into  the  Government  Printing  Office  as 
a  compositor.  After  serving  there  about  six  months,  I  went  to  the  War 
Department,  the  printing  office,  or  rather  the  Adjutant-General's  print- 
ing office,  and  stayed  there  something  like  two  years,  when  I  resigned. 
I  was  in  the  general  service  at  that  time,  an  enlisted  man,  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  Adjutant-General's  printing  office  as  a  printer.  I  resigned 
from  that  place  to  go  back  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  a  com- 
positor on  specifications,  in  the  same  division  of  which  I  now  have 
charge,  for  the  reason  that  they  worked  by  the  piece  and  a  printer  could 
make  very  much  more  money  than  I  was  making  in  the  general  service. 

I  worked  in  that  division  six  years  as  a  compositor,  about  three  years 
on  piecework  and  about  three  years  on  time  work  or  by  the  day.  I 
resigned  from  the  Printing  Office  at  that  time  to  take  charge  of  the 
Rebellion  Becord  Office,  a  newly  established  office  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, where  the  history  of  the  rebellion  was  being  printed.  I  remained 
there  just  eleven  months,  when  I  resigned  to  take  the  position  of  fore- 
man of  the  Congressional  Becord,  in  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
under  Public  Printer  Defrees,  and  that  position  I  held  for  a  little  over 
four  years,  probably  four  years  and  four  months,  when  Mr.  Defrees 
removed  me  from  the  position. 

I  returned  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  October,  1886,  when 
Public  Printer  Benedict  appointed  me  as  the  assistant  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  which  I  have  charge  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Palmer,  soon  after  he  came  in,  three  or  four  months  afterwards, 
removed  me.  and  Mr.  Benedict  restored  me  or  reinstated  me  in  the 
position  on  nis  return  to  the  office,  and  I  have  been  there  since  that 
time  in  charge  of  this  division. 

The  positions  I  have  held  in  the  office  have  enabled  me  to  see  the 
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defects  of  the  old  system.  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
studying  up  the  history  of  public  printing.  I  have  read  up  all  the . 
documents  that  T  could  get  hold  of  and  the  debates  in  Congress  before 
the  Government  Printing  Office  was  established,  pointing  out  the  defects 
of  the  old  contract  system  and  the  reasons  which  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers advanced  for  the  establishment  of  the  Government  Printiug  Office. 

I  will  state  right  here  that  the  object  in  establishing  a  Government 
Printing  Office,  as  shown  by  the  official  records  and  debates  in  Congress 
and  the  reports  of  committees,  was  to  get  an  office  where  the  public 
printing  could  be  done  by  the  Government  and  be  removed  entirely 
from  partisan  politics  and  from  spoilsmen,  because  that  is  what  the  old 
system  of  executing  the  public  printing  was,  if  you  can  rely  upon  the 
Congressional  reports  and  debates. 

The  gentleman  who  introduced,  as  a  substitute  for  a  pending  bill  in 
the  House,  the  measure  for  establishing  the  Government  Printing  Office 
pointed  out  all  the  defects  of  the  old  system,  and  the  benefit  that  would 
come  to  the  Government  by  establishing  a  Government  Printing  Office; 
and  one  of  the  statements  that  he  made  was  that  there  was  no  attempt 
to  gain  a  party  advantage  by  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  that  he  hoped  no  bill  would  pass  either  Bouse  of 
Congress  establishing  one  which  had  even  the  smell  of  partisanship 
about  it 

That  was  the  object  in  establishing  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
to  get  a  printing  plant  which  would  be  conducted  precisely  as  a  private 
printing  office  was  conducted,  from  a  business  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that.  Please  get  down  to  your 
statement  bearing  on  the  question  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Now,  so  far  as  the  application  of  the  civil  service  to 
the  office  is  concerned,  I  say,  from  the  experience  1  have  had  with  it 
and  the  experience  I  have  had  with  the  civil- service  people  sent  to  my 
division — and  I  have  had  a  very  large  number  of  them,  probably  a 
larger  number  than  any  other  division  in  the  office — that  it  is  very 
beneficial  to  the  public  service  and  it  is  a  very  great  improvement  over 
the  old  system.  It  would  be  a  backward  step,  and  in  my  judgment 
almost  a  calamity,  to  overthrow  the  present  application  of  the  civil 
service  to  the  office  unless  the  office  was  to  be  conducted  on  business 
principles  exactly  as  a  private  printing  office  is  conducted ;  that  is,  that 
the  Public  Printer  be  left  entirely  free  from  political  influence.  There 
should  be  no  indorsements  by  Senators  and  Members,  no  pressing  upon 
him  people  who  want  employment  there,  or  pressing  other  people  oat 
who  are  good  and  faithftil  workmen ;  that  Mr.  Palmer  should  be  left 
free  just  as  a  private  employer  is  left  free  to  say  to  his  foreman  "Now,  I 
put  you  in  this  position,  and  I  want  you  to  conduct  that  room  on  busi- 
ness principles.  I  want  no  favoritism  whatever.  I  want  the  best  pos- 
sible results  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  good  aud 
faithftil  and  efficient  workmen."  I  say  unless  the  civil  service  is  to  be 
abolisned  for  that  kind  of  a  system,  then  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  the 
public  service  to  remove  the  civil  service  from  the  Public  Printing 
Office. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  details  on  the  records  of  the  people  in  my 
division,  I  desire  to  refer  to  one  statement  made  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Bhodes. 
He  said  on  page  311  of  the  printed  testimony: 

I  understand  from  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Procter,  I  believe  two  weeks  ago 
to-day,  that  Mr.  Oyster,  Mr.  Mars  ton,  and  several  others  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  formulating  the  questions  pot  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.    Those  men  are  all  Democrats. 
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If  I  were  to  swear  that  I  am  a  Democrat  I  think  they  would  bring 
twenty  Democrats  here  to  swear  that  I  am  not  one,  and  never  have 
been  one.  I  would  not  swear  that  I  am  a  Republican,  because  I  make 
no  such  claim,  but,  as  to  Mr.  Marston's  case,  I  know  him  personally, 
and  have  known  him  for  a  great  many  years.  I  have  worked  with  him 
off  and  on  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  I  guess,  in  this  city, 
and  I  will  say  that  he  is  a  Republican,  and  always  was  a  Republican. 
He  has  never  pretended  to  be  anything  else  than  a  Republican.  He 
has  always  been  the  kind  of  a  Republican  who  went  home  and  voted, 
and  when  he  went  to  vote  I  knew  that  meant  a  Republican  vote.  I 
never  had  any  more  doubt  about  the  way  he  voted  than  about  how  1 
myself  voted. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  clearly  what  you  said  about  your 
politics.    Are  you  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican! 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  last  campaign.  I  supported 
President  Cleveland  three  times.  Prior  to  that  time  I  voted  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  mostly,  national  and  State. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  eight  years  you  have  been  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  have  never  put  on  what  might  be  called  a  partisan 
coat.  I  supported  that  party.  I  never  joined  a  Democratic  club  or 
belonged  to  any  Democratic  organization  in  my  life.  But  that  is  the 
way  I  voted  when  I  voted.  I  merely  wish  to  set  Mr.  Marston  right 
here. 

I  desire  to  state  that  Mr.  Marston  was  among  the  first  discharged  by 
Mr.  Benedict  when  he  came  in  the  last  time.  I  went  to  Mr.  Benedict 
with  Captain  Brian  and  urged  him  to  reinstate  Mr  Marston  on  the 
ground  of  his  faithful  and  efficient  service,  and  explained  to  Mr.  Bene- 
dict that  Mr.  Marston  was  a  Republican,  and  always  had  been  a  Repub- 
lican, and  had  never  pretended  to  be  anything  else.  Mr.  Marston  was 
reinstated  by  the  Public  Printer  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  was 
reinstating  a  Republican  in  the  office. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  statement  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
drawing  up  of  the  civil-service  questions,  Mr.  Procter  will  bear  me  out 
that  I  was  not  consulted.  I  never  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  I  did  not  prepare  a  series  of  questions,  nor  one  question,  nor  a 
single  word,  nor  present  a  figure.  When  asked  several  times  about  the 
character  or  the  examination,  all  I  would  say  was  that  the  examina- 
tion ought  to  be  as  practical  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it.  That  is  the 
only  thing  I  have  ever  had  to  do  with  the  questions. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Donovan  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  last  meeting,  I  desire  to  say  that  my  memory  is  usually 
very  good,  but  that  as  to  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Donovan  with  respect  to  his  conversation  with  me,  I  have  no 
recollection  whatever,  and  it  can  hardly  be  possible,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  I  should  have  made  any  such  statement  to  Mr.  Donovan. 

I  wish  to  say  that  he  was  not  discharged  at  the  end  of  nine  days'  serv- 
ice, as  I  understood  him  to  say  had  been  recommended.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  made  no  recommendation  whatever  in  his  case  to  the  Public 
Printer  nor  to  the  private  secretary  of  the  Public  Printer;  that  on  the 
day  he  was  dropped,  or  I  was  notified  to  drop  him,  I  received  a  telephone 
message  from  the  private  secretary  of  the  Public  Printer  to  come  down  to 
themain  office.  My  division  is  in  the  Union  Building — the  city  post-office 
building.  When  I  went  down  there  he  informed  me  that  the  Public 
Printer  desired  to  drop  five  of  the  lowest  men,  the  five  lowest  men  that 
came  into  my  division  in  the  early  part  of  December.    This  was  on  the 
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thirtieth  day  of  December,  in  the  afternoon.    That  was  the  first  inti- 
mation I  had  that  any  of  them  would  be  dropped  on  that  particular  day. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  I  may  have  said  to  Mr.  Donovan — if  not,  it 
was  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  I  said  it  to  Mr.  Benedict's  private  secre- 
tary— that  I  would  have  given  him  a  little  more  time,  simply  to  avoid  the 
charge  that  he  did  not  have  a  fair  show,  not  with  any  idea  that  a  man 
so  low  as  Donovan  would  have  come  up  to  a  fair  standard  afterwards 
by  giving  him  a  little  more  time,  but  simply  to  avoid  the  charge  that  he 
had  not  been  given  a  fair  show. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  give  him  a  greater 
length  of  time  to  test  his  qualifications  or  to  enable  him  to  regain  his 
speed,  as  he  says. 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary,  really.  I  would  have 
given  him  two  more  weeks,  however.  It  was  the  end  of  the  turn  in. 
We  turn  in  once  every  two  weeks,  on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  he  had  a  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
demonstrate  his  fitness  for  the  position  f 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can  determine  the  fitness  of  a  man 
in  less  time  than  Mr.  Donovan  had,  if  he  does  not  show  some  skill  in 
coming  up  to  the  requirements  of  our  work. 

I  have  samples  of  the  intricate  work  Mr.  Donovan  talked  about,  and 
I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  one  printer  in  twenty  who  would  take  this 
and  look  at  it  and  say  there  is  anything  intricate  about  it.  The  work 
is  hard :  it  is  monotonous  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  it! 

Mr.  Oyster.  They  are  the  specifications  of  patents.  We  do  the 
printing  of  the  Patent  Office  in  our  division  entirely — in  the  specifi- 
cation division,  and  this  [exhibiting]  is  a  sample  of  the  work.  If  there 
is  any  part  of  the  work  particularly  intricate,  I  have  a  man  in  the  divi- 
sion to  whom  the  work  is  given.  It  is  taken  away  from  the  compositor 
and  given  to  this  particular  compositor  there,  who  ranks  as  an  imposer, 
and  he  does  that  work  and  it  comes  back  then  to  the  compositor  after 
it  is  done.  That  is  to  avoid  any  confusion  by  a  new  man  getting  hold 
of  work  which  he  does  not  understand;  therefore,  so  far  as  the  work  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  they  can  make  any  claim  that  it  is  particularly 
intricate.    It  is  solid  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Donovan  as  a 
printer! 

Mr.  Oyster.  The  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Donovan  as  a  printer  was 
the  objection  to  all  these  people,  that  he  fell  below  the  standard  as 
compared  with  other  men  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  done. 

Mr.  Eicketts  said  that  Mr.  Donovan  had  averaged  so  much  a  day 
without  the  blank,  and  by  adding  the  blank,  the  same  that  would  be 
given  if  working  by  the  piece,  he  averaged  then  $2.16  a  day.  For  that 
he  received  $3.20.  On  the  day  he  was  dropped — he  was  not  dropped 
on  the  nine  days'  work,  because  I  myself  examined  the  work  for  the 
next  two  weeks,  as  far  as  it  had  been  taken  into  the  other  office;  that 
is,  all  except  the  last  day,  and  that  record  still  showed  that  Mr.  Dono- 
van was  the  third  lowest  man  of  the  men  who  came  in  in  the  early 
part  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  record  disclose  an  improvement  in  his  work 
compared  with  the  first  nine  days! 

Mr.  Oyster.  There  was  considerable  improvement  in  the  quantity  of 
work  done ;  that  is,  he  had  increased  the  average  up  to  $1.82  without  the 
blank.  About  $2.50  would  be  what  I  consider  a  fair  day's  work — what 
the  Government  ought  to  have  for  the  money  it  pays.    In  the  quality  of 
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his  work  he  was  very  low  on  the  first  nine  days,  and  he  had  improved  two 
or  three  points;  that  is,  he  got  from  71  to  75  on  the  second  turn  in. 
Seventy-five  is  a  very  low  rating  when  the  average  runs  np  to  90  and 
sometimes  95,  and  where  a  large  number  of  them  run  up  to  100  per 
cent  on  quality. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  employed  earn  $3.20  a  day? 

Mr.  Oystbb.  Oh,  I  suppose  there  are  95  per  cent.  The  few  who  do 
not  earn  $3.20  have  been  retained  on  account  of  the  quality  of  their 
work.  For  instance,  I  have  one  man  who  does  not  quite  get  up  to 
$3.20  a  day,  but  his  work  is  done  in  such  a  first-class  manner  in  every 
way  that  he  ranks  high  in  quality  and  stands  from  98  to  100. 

The  Chairman.  That  compensates  for  the  difference! 

Mr.  Oyster.  It  compensates  for  the  difference. 

There  is  another  thing  about  a  bad  workman.  It  costs  a  good  deal 
more  money  to  read  his  proof  than  the  proof  of  a  man  who  will  set 
type  which  will  rate  at  95  to  100  per  cent,  which  has  very  few  errors  on 
it  The  proof  reader  does  not  have  to  stop  to  mark  "  outs  v  or  u  doublets," 
or  to  make  "railroads,"  as  printers  call  them,  as  he  does  on  work  which 
is  not  properly  done. 

Senator  Chilton.  It  costs  more  to  correct  it? 

Mr.  Oystbb.  He  is  supposed  to  correct  it  in  his  own  time.  Still, 
while  he  is  correcting  a  bad  proof  the  good  compositor  is  going  along 
setting  type,  and  he  has  a  double  advantage;  and  when  you  come  to 
revise  the  bad  proof  it  will  take  ten  times  as  long  to  revise  it  as  it  will 
to  revise  one  of  the  good  proofs  that  is  very  high  in  quality. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  showing  the  whole  record  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  it  shows  the  saving  which  has  been  made  to  the  Government 
on  3  *  people.  When  Mr.  Benedict  first  came  in  he  did  what  all  Public 
Printers  have  done;  every  Public  Printer  that  has  ever  been  in  there 
has  done  the  same  thing.  He  made  a  large  number  of  political  dis- 
charges. Of  course,  both  times  when  Mr.  Benedict  came  in  there  were 
more  people  in  the  office  than  the  public  service  required  and  more 
people  than  they  had  work  for  or  money  to  pay,  and  it  was  necessary 
on  his  part  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  of  force. 

When  he  first  came  in,  in  1886,  succeeding  Mr.  Bounds,  he  had  400 
or  500  more  people  in  the  office  than  he  had  money  to  pay,  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Rounds's  letters  in  the  office  letter-book,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  reduction  of  the  force.  In  doing  so  I  suppose  that  three  out  of 
four  who  were  dismissed  were  Republicans.  There  might  have  been 
more,  if  he  had  had  time  to  go  over  it  carefully  and  find  out,  but  he  had 
to  do  everything  in  a  hurry,  and  he  just  took  that  name  and  this  name 
and  the  other  name,  and  he  got  a  considerable  number  of  Democrats, 
because  there  has  always  been  a  considerable  number  employed  under 
every  Administration.  Those  discharged,  however,  were  mostly  Repub- 
licans. 

When  he  came  in  the  last  time  there  was  another  necessity  for  a  large 
reduction  of  force,  and  in  making  that  reduction  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever — although  he  did  not  consult  me  about  it,  and  the  statement 
was  not  made  broadly,  but  I  know  enough  about  the  office  and  the  politi- 
cal complexion  of  thepeopleintheofficeto  know — that  the  first  discharges 
when  he  took  hold  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  the  last  time  were 
political  discharges,  just  as  nearly  all  discharges  of  printers  by  Public 
Printers  up  to  that  time  were.  He  made  four  or  five  large  discharges  from 
the  time  he  came  in  the  last  time  up  to  September  27, 1894.  He  came  in 
in  May,  and  he  put  all  the  piece  compositors  on  time  September  27, 1894 
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He  gave  them  all  the  name  rate  of  pay,  $3.20  a  day,  and  there  is  now  no 
piecework  being  done  in  the  (J overnment  Printing  Office.  When  he 
put  them  on  piece,  he  said  he  was  going  to  establish  a  merit  system  of 
his  own,  and  after  that  everybody  would  have  to  stand  on  his  merits. 

From  September  27, 1894,  until  the  application  of  the  civil  service 
on  the  1st  of  August,  about  33  or  35  compositors  were  discharged  from 
my  division,  and  soon  after  that  a  call  was  made  upon  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  printers.  They  sent  in,  I  do  notknow  how  many  uames, 
but  there  were  a  very  large  number  selected,  and  I  think  I  got  in  my 
division  something  like  43  or  45  men  who  came  through  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  A  number  of  those  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard, 
and  were  soon  dropped.  We  did  not  give  them  the  six  months9  proba 
tion.  A  soon  as  I  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  a  man  could  not  come 
up  to  our  standard,  and  that  the  principle  of  civil  service  was  not  being 
carried  out  by  continuing  him  in  office,  I  recommended  that  he  be 
dropped  or  dismissed  from  the  service.  They  called  it  "dropping"'  iu 
those  days. 

After  we  had  sifted  the  civil-service  priii  ters  who  came  to  my  division, 
putting  them  against  the  same  number  that  Mr.  Benedict  discharged 
of  the  35  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  I  find  that  there  is  an  improvement 
of  nearly  54  per  cent  in  the  work  between  those  who  caine  in  through 
the  civil  service  and  those  whom  Mr.  Benedict  turned  out.  I  am  not 
referring  to  his  first  discharges  now,  not  to  his  political  discharges,  but 
to  the  discharges  that  he  made  after  the  27th  of  September,  1894. 
After  that  time,  by  putting  the  men  he  discharged  from  that  time  up 
to  the  application  of  the  civil  service  against  the  civil-service  printers, 
the  records  here  show  that  there  was  an  improvement  of  54  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  basis  upon  which  those  discharges 
were  made?  Were  they  made  without  respect  to  the  politics  of  the 
parties? 

Mr.  Oyster.  They  were  made  without  any  regard  whatever  to  their 
politics,  but  I  might  state  here,  because  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  those  people  discharged  were  Democrats, 
and  the  record  shows,  I  say,  54  per  cent  improvement.  A  portion  of 
that  improvement  is  estimated,  but  45  per  cent  of  the  improvement  is 
on  work  actually  done.  In  other  words,  the  33  compositors  who  came 
through  the  civil  service  earned  in  the  one  year,  the  year  1896,  $10,1(W 
more  than  the  33  whom  Mr.  Benedict  discharged  would  have  earned  in 
the  same  time.  Forty-five  per  cer  tof  it,  I  say,  was  on  actual  work  done. 
They  actually  performed  45  per  cent  more  work,  and  the  quality  of  their 
work  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  quality  of  the  others.  The 
quality  of  the  work  of  those  who  were  dismissed  was  just  about  as  bad 
as  the  quantity,  and  on  a  low  estimate  I  judge  it  would  cost  $50  a  year 
more  to  have  read  the  proof  of  each  one  of  those  men  dismissed  than  it 
would  to  read  such  proofs  as  are  set  by  civil-service  printers,  whom  we 
get  through  the  Commission. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  here  of  saying  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  54  per  cent  between  the  civil-service  people  and  the  whole 
number  of  people  in  the  office.  This,  of  course,  I  can  see  is  taking  the 
very  best  of  the  civil-service  people — those  who  were  sifted  through 
our  sieve  and  our  examination  in  the  office,  the  practical  part  of  it— 
and  putting  them  against  the  very  poorest  who  came  in  under  the  old 
system,  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  is  a  very  large  per 
centage  of  improvement,  even  by  putting  them  against  the  average 
employees  of  the  office  who  came  in  under  the  old  system. 

In  my  division  I  put  the  same  33  against  all  the  regular  specification 
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hands  who  had  been  sifted  through  Mr.  Benedict's  merit  system,  after 
the  poor  printers  had  been  discharged  from  the  office,  thus  getting  the 
very  best  who  came  in  under  the  old  system.  Still  the  improvement 
in  favor  of  those  who  came  in  through  the  civil  service  is  probably  6 
or  8  or  10  per  cent.  This  is  why  I  say  that  I  think  the  application  of 
the  civil  service  rules  to  the  office  is  beneficial  to  the  Government,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  public  interests  for  the  civil- 
service  rules  to  be  removed  from  the  office. 

I  have  a  statement  here  which  shows  that  from  1861  to  1897,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  there  have  been 
about  $84,500,000  expended  for  pnblic  printing;  that  is,  through  the 
Public  Printer  alone,  and  about  66  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  is  paid  out  direct  to  labor;  that  is,  paid  out  to  employees  of  the 
ofiice  for  labor — from  65  to  68  per  cent.  I  put  it  at  66  per  cent,  and 
tbat  would  be  $55,770,000  for  wages. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  take  you  some  time  to  complete  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Oyster.  This  particular  part  of  it  I  can  conclude  very  shortly. 
I  can  finish  in  a  minute.  I  put  at  10  per  cent  only  what  I  consider  loss 
to  the  Government,  although  I  am  satisfied  that  the  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  very  much  greater  than  that  by  not  conducting  the  office  on 
a  business  basis,  but  through  political  influence  and  as  a  political 
machine.  Ten  per  cent  of  that  would  be  $5,577,000.  The  amount  left 
then  to  have  been  expended  for  material  would  have  been  $28,730,000, 
and  up  to  very  recent  years — up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Benedict  came  in 
the  first  time — they  paid  the  full  market  rate  for  material  in  the  office; 
that  is,  they  did  not  get  the  discount  which  came  to  private  parties 
when  buying  material.  Although  the  Government  bought  ten  or  twenty 
times  as  much  as  a  private  office,  they  got  no  discount,  while  the  private 
office  would  get  10, 15,  20,  and  as  high  as  30  per  cent  discount. 

I  calculated  10  per  cent  of  loss  to  the  Government  on  material  by 
not  having  proper  business  methods,  and  putting  the  two  together 
there  would  be  $8,450,000  which  the  Government  has  sunk  by  conduct- 
ing that  office,  not  on  business  principles,  but  as  a  political  machine. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  you  to  suspend  now  and  to  come  back 
at  our  next  meeting.  We  will  adjourn  until  Tuesday  next  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

At  11  o'clock  and  40  minutes  a.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  July  13, 1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Tuesday,  July  13, 1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Morrill,  and  Harris;  also 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
Mr.  G.  E.  Wales,  of  the  Commission. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

SPECIFICATION  DIVISION. 

TE8TIH0HY  OF  E.  W.  OYSTER— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed  with  your  testimony,  Mr.  Oyster. 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  desire  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  statement  I  made  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  committee  in  reference  to  political  discharges  from 
the  Printing  Office  by  Public  Printers,  that  of  course  I  have  no  evi- 
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dence  that  those  discharges  were  political,  but  I  state  it  as  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  people  who 
know  anything  about  the  Printing  Office  and  the  personnel  of  it  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  discharges  made  during  every  administration 
of  the  Office  have  been  for  purely  political  reasons,  regardless  of  the 
merit  or  the  efficiency  or  faithfulness  of  employees.  I  desire  to  make 
that  statement  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  position  of  saying  positively  that 
I  had  direct  evidence  from  Public  Printers  that  the  discharges  were 
made  for  political  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  only  state  such  matters  as  come  within 
your  own  knowledge.  You  can  not  assume  facts  to  exist  unless  you 
know  them. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Of  course;  so  I  suppose  I  am  merely  testifying  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  you  are  testifying  as  to  what  you  yourself 
know  about  matters;  as  to  any  facts  that  come  within  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Oyster.  All  right,  sir;  I  have  laid  out  a  sort  of  line  here  of 
facte  that  are  within  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  yon  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Oyster.  If  any  member  of  the  committee  desires  to  ask  me 
questions  I  would  probably  prefer  to  answer  the  questions  rather  than 
to  make  the  statement;  because  1  may  not  be  folly  informed  as  to  just 
what  the  committee  might  desire. 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  ask  a  question  f 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Procter.  If  Mr.  Oyster  says  it  is  the  universal  belief  with  every- 
body he  comes  in  contact  with  in  regard  to  the  Printing  Office  that 
discharges  were  made  for  political  reasons,  is  not  that  in  the  line  of 
evidence  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  committee  to  admit  f 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  1  have  all  the  while  said  that  witnesses 
must  testify  as  to  facts  coming  within  their  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  is  not  that  a  fact. 

Tbe  Chairman.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not.  In  a  court  of  justice  it  would  not 
be  proper  for  a  witness  to  testify  as  to  the  belief  of  any  individual  in 
the  community.  He  would  be  permitted  to  testify  only  as  to  such  facts 
as  come  within  his  knowledge  as  a  witness.  That  is  the  rule  which 
prevails  in  courts  as  to  the  admissibility  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  do  not  catch  my  point,  I  think.  I  mean  that  he 
can  testify  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  such  is  the  universaT  belie t 

The  Chairman.  A  universal  belief  is  one  thing  and  what  is  thereat 
feet  is  another. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  universal  impression. 

The  Chairman.  A  universal  impression  is  one  thing  and  the  facts  in 
the  case  are  another.  The  facts  in  a  case  are  only  obtained  in  a  court 
of  justice  by  the  evidence  of  parties  who  have  sufficient  means  of  know- 
ing of  their  existence.  If  the  witness  knows  of  any  case  where  parties 
were  discharged  for  political  reasons,  he  can  so  state  and  give  hi* 
grounds  for  knowing  it.  I  may  have  an  impression  that  a  man  was 
discharged  from  a  certain  bureau  for  political  reasons  and  still  not  be 
able  to  testify  to  that  fact,  because  the  fact  is  not  within  my  knowledge. 
I  have  tried  to  adhere  to  that  rule  all  the  way  through.  Some  testi- 
mony, however,  may  have  been  admitted  that  does  not  come  within 
the  rule.  The  witness  can  give  any  facts  within  his  knowledge  as  to 
any  discharges.  He  can  state  what  he  knows  to  have  occurred;  and 
then  it  is  a  question  for  the  committee  to  determine  as  to  whether,  in 
their  judgment,  the  discharges  were  made  for  political  reasons. 
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Mr.  OYSTER.  As  I  said  at  the  last  meeting,  large  discharges  had 
been  made  during  every  administration  of  the  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  admissible,  of  course.  ~  You  know  thatf 

Mr.  Oyster.  That  I  know.  I  have  taken  the  division  of  which  I 
have  charge  as  a  sample.  Daring  the  administration  of  Public  Printer 
Bounds,  from  1882  to  1886,  there  were  55  discharges  in  my  division,  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  office.  Public  Printer  Benedict,  during 
bis  first  administration,  discharged  61  people  from  the  division  and  16 
resigned.  I  did  not  get  the  number  of  resignations  during  Mr.  Rounds's 
administration.  During  Public  Printer  Palmer's  administration,  from 
1889  to  1894,  there  were  69  discharges  from  the  specification  division 
and  32  resignations.  During  Public  Printer  Benedict's  last  administra- 
tion there  were  131  discharges  from  the  division,  and  16  of  those  who 
came  in  through  the  civil  service  were  either  dropped  or  refused  abso- 
lute appointments.  So  far  during  Mr.  Palmer's  administration  there 
has  been  1  discharged,  and  12  of  the  civil-service  appointees,  or  those 
who  came  in  as  extras  through  the  civil  service,  have  been  dropped  or 
refused  absolute  appointments.  I  have  the  names  of  all  the  parties 
who  were  discharged  during  these  administrations,  and,  knowing  the 
personnel  of  the  office  very  well  by  years  of  experience  and  association 
with  these  people,  I  learned  their  politics  just  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  learned  of  my  politics — by  association  and  conversation,  without 
any  effort  whatever  to  draw  people  out  as  to  their  politics. 

Taking  the  first  discharges  made  by  Mr.  Benedict  from  the  8th  day 
of  May,  or,  rather,  the  first  discharge  was  on  the  19th  day  of  May  (he 
came  in  on  the  8tfr)  up  to  the  27th  of  September  following,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying — at  least  it  is  my  honest  belief— that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  those  were  Republicans.  It  is  for  that  reason,  and 
reasons  like  that  through  all  the  administrations,  that  it  is  my  belief 
they  were  discharged  for  political  reasons. 

In  making  the  first  discharge  when  Mr.  Benedict  came  in,  he  claimed 
that  the  force  was  very  much  larger  than  the  needs  of  the  service 
required  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  the  force;  and  my 
knowledge  of  the  office  and  its  condition  would  lead  me  to  say  the 
same  thing.  While  a  large  reduction  of  the  force  was  necessary,  it 
did  not  strike  me  as  being  necessary  that  the  particular  individuals 
should  have  been  selected  for  discharge.  Certainly  some  of  those  dis- 
charged during  the  first  six  months  of  Mr.  Benedict's  administration 
were  among  the  most  efficient  employees  in  the  division.  I  know  that 
they  were  Republicans,  and  therefore  I  assumed  that  men  were  being 
selected  at  that  time  on  account  of  their  politics  rather  than  on  account 
of  their  merits  or  their  skill  as  workmen. 

What  I  say  in  that  regard  during  Mr.  Benedict's  administration  can 
be  said  in  regard  to  the  discharges — what  were  called  the  wholesale 
discharges— during  every  administration.  Mr.  Palmer  discharged  69 
people  from  this  division  while  he  was  there  and  there  were  32  resig- 
nations. Of  course,  as  to  whether  the  resignations  were  all  voluntary 
or  not  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  They  are  simply  entered  up  as 
resigned.  Out  of  the  69  discharged  by  Mr.  Palmer  the  proportion  of 
Democrats  was  fully  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  Republicans  dis- 
charged by  Mr.  Benedict  during  his  last  administration  and  during  his 
first  one. 

Having  been  chief  of  the  specification  division  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  six  months  of  which  I  speak,  and  believing  that  the  dis- 
charges were  made  for  political  reasons,  I  desire  to  say  here,  as  broadly 
as  it  can  be  said,  that  I  made  no  recommendation  whatever  to  the 
Public  Printer  or  to  the  foreman  of  printing   for  the  discharge  or 
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redaction  of  any  employee  on  political  grounds.  I  have  for  very  many 
years  believed  that  that  system  in  the  office  was  wrong,  and,  so  far  as  I 
had  it  in  my  power,  I  carried  out  what  I  believed  to  be  a  genuine  merit 
system — a  system  that  I  believe  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government. 

Of  course,  the  figures  I  give  here  of  the  discharges  are  only  the 
figures  relating  to  my  own  division.  The  discharges  for  the  whole 
office,  of  course,  amounted  to  hundreds,  and  I  expect  it  ran  up  over  a 
thousand.  Certainly  it  has  done  so  during  Mr.  Benedict's  last  admin 
istratioo. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  only  the  figures  as  to  the  division  of  which 
you  are  now  chief f 

Mr.  Oyster.  That  is  the  division  of  which  I  am  chief  and  of  which 
I  have  positive  knowledge.  I  have  the  books  there.  The  records  for 
the«other  divisions  1  have  not,  but  I  know  there  were  large  discharges 
from  every  division  of  the  office  during  Mr.  Rounds's  administration, 
during  Mr.  Benedict's  first  administration,  during  Mr.  Palmer's  first 
administration,  and  during  Mr.  Benedict's  second  administration. 

The  discharges  are  often  necessary  by  reason  of  a  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  work.  Men  are  sometimes  discharged  for  good  cause  and  a 
reduction  of  force  is  sometimes  necessary  on  account  of  money  being 
short  or  on  account  of  work  being  short.  But  the  great  majority  of  all 
the  discharges,  as  I  stated  before,  were,  in  my  candid  judgment,  made 
for  political  reasons  during  every  administration. 

I  believe,  with  that  statement,  and  the  statement  that  I  think  that 
system  is  detrimental  to  the  public  service  and  that  the  civil-service 
system  is  a  very  great  improvement  on  that  system,  I  am  ready  now 
to  answer  any  questions  that  the  committee  may  desire  to  ask  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  secure  your  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  under  the  merit  system,  or  how! 

Mr.  Oyster.  When  I  first  secured  employment  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  I  secured  it  throngh  the  only  means  that  was  then  open 
for  a  printer  to  secure  employment  there.  I  was  recommended  by  a 
Senator,  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  should  like  to  state  fur- 
ther, that  I  had  not  applied  to  him  for  a  letter  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  As  I  said  before,  £  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  place 
when  I  came  to  Washington  City.  I  worked  two  sessions  on  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  and  having  known  Senator  Cameron  in  my  town  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  dropped  in  on  him  at  the  Senate  one  day.  He  asked 
me  where  I  was  working,  and  what  I  would  do  when  the  session  closed. 
I  told  him  I  thought  I  would  go  home,  as  I  had  done  the  session  before. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  like  to  go  into  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  I  could  get  there.  He  said 
he  thought  he  could  get  me  there,  and  gave  me  a  letter  to  Public  Printer 
Defrees,  and  several  months  after  that  I  was  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  appointed  the  last  time,  or  rather 
reinstated,  in  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Oyster.  Under  Mr.  Benedict. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time?  v 

Mr.  Oyster.  On  the  28th  day  of  May,  1894. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  the  Government  Panting  Office  was 
put  in  the  classified  service f 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  after  Mr.  Ben 
edict  had  made  these  wholesale  discharges  and  stocked  the  office  with 
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men  of  his  party,  the  civil-service  rales  were  then  applied  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  discharges 
had  been  made  before  the  application  of  the  civil  service,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  appointments.  There  were  not  nearly  so  many  appoint- 
ments, of  course,  as  there  were  discharges,  because  the  force  had  been 
reduced  probably  700  or  800. 

The  Chairman.  The  discharges  that  you  speak  of  as  having  been 
made  in  your  division  were  made  prior  to  the.  classification  of  that 
office,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Oyster.  Not  all  of  them;  a  portion  of  them.  I  think  I  can 
probably  give  about  the  number.    There  were  93, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  Oat  of  a  total  of  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Oyster.  Out  of  a  total  of  131  there  were  between  90  and  92. 
The  16  civil-service  people  were  dropped  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  number  of  the  people 
who  were  discharged  were  very  capable,  very  worthy,  and  very  efficient 
men.    Is  that  correct! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  inasmuch  as  people  were  covered 
with  the  civil-service  law  who  never  stood  a  civil-service  examination, 
should  those  men  now  be  required  to  stand  a  civil-service  examina- 
tion before  they  are  reinstated  f 

Mr.  Oyster.  The  Senator  is  now  speaking  of  the  36  who  were 
employed  in  the  specification  room! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  men  who  were  discharged  by  Mr.  Benedict 
who  were  capable  and  efficient.  The  question  I  ask  is,  should  they,  in 
your  judgment,  their  fitness  having  been  demonstrated  at  the  Public 
Printing  Office,  be  required  now  to  stand  a  civil-service  examination 
before  they  are  reinstated! 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  should  say  in  regard  to  that,  Senator,  that  if  a  man 
has  thoroughly  demonstrated  his  ability  in  the  office,  and  that  he  was 
a  first-class  man  in  every  way  and  thinks  he  is  unable  to  pass  the  civil- 
service  examination,  personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  law  or  the  rule 
so  amended  that  that  particular  person  could  be  restored  to  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  my  question,  however.  The 
men  who  were  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  the  time  the  Office 
was  classified  were  not  required  to  stand  a  civil-service  examination. 
They  get  the  benefit  of  the  law  as  it  now  is.  Where  a  man  who  was 
perfectly  capable  and  efficient  was  discharged  without  cause,  should  he, 
in  your  judgment,  be  placed  on  the  eligible  list  and  entitled  to  reap- 
pointment just  the  same  as  anyone  else  on  that  list! 

Mr.  Oyster.  If  the  record  of  the  Office  shows  that  they  were  faith- 
ful and  efficient,  personally  I  would  have  no  objection  to  seeing  them 
reinstated. 

The  Chairman.  I  assumed,  when  I  asked  the  question,  that  the 
record  would  show  that  they  were  capable  and  efficient  men. 

Mr.  Oyster.  A  record  has  not  always  been  kept  in  the  Printing 
Office  that  would  show  the  standing  of  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  the  question  I  asked.  Assuming 
the  record  shows  that  they  were  capable  and  efficient,  in  your  judg- 
ment do  you  think  that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  eligible  list  just 
the  same  as  an  old  soldier  is  placed  there! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No :  I  would  not  want  to  place  those  people  on  the  same 
list  with  an  old  soldier.  I  think  a  soldier  deserves  more  from  the  Gov- 
ernment than  a  man  who  was  not  a  soldier. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  should  he  not  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  a  man  who  has  received  the  benefits  of  the  classification  of  the 
civil  service!  Do  you  not  think  such  a  man  who  had  demonstrated  his 
fitness  is  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  a  man  who  was  there  at  the 
time  the  office  was  classified! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Well,  reform  has  to  start  at  some  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  that  is  a  question  which  can  be 
answered  by  yes  or  no.  Then  you  can  make  any  explanation  you  want 
to  make  about  it. 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  would  state  that  I  recommended  to  Public  Printer 
Benedict  the  reinstatement  of  quite  a  number  that  I 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  can  answer  the  question 
yes  or  no,  and  then  make  your  explanation  afterwards! 

Mr.  Oyster.  If  the  Senator  will  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion I  may  be  able  to  answer  it  yes  or  no. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  I  asked  was  whether  you  do  not  think 
that  the  parties  who  have  been  discharged,  and  whose  records  show 
that  they  are  capable  and  efficient,  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  those  who  were  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  the  time 
the  Office  was  classified,  and  who  did  not  stand  a  civil-service  examina 
tion  !  In  other  words,  do  you  not  think  that  they  should  be  placed  on 
the  eligible  list! 

Mr.  Oyster.  If  the  record  shows  that  their  service  has  been  faithfal 
and  efficient,  I  would  say  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  the  civil-service  law,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  secure  capable  and  efficient  men! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  what  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  And  once  that  fact  has  been  demonstrated  as  to  an 
individual,  it  is  useless  to  go  over  another  examination,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Well,  it  would  seem  so  to  me.  I  wrote  two  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Public  Printer  Benedict  in  regard  to  some  of  the  36 
who  were  in  the  division  when  they  were  dropped  out  in  August,  1895. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  the  question  because  you  have  had 
experience  there,  and  I  wanted  to  learn  your  opinion  in  regard  to  it 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  would  say  right  on  this  point  that  we  have  a  number 
of  men  in  my  division  restored,  as  they  call  it,  who  had  large  experi- 
ence in  the  Office.  Some  of  them  had  been  removed  by  Mr.  Benedict 
early  in  his  administration,  a  number  of  them  against  my  very  earnest 
protest.  They  were  of  the  36  men  who  were  employed  as  extras  in  my 
division  and  dropped  out  by  the  Public  Printer.  There  was  some  con- 
troversy, I  think,  before  your  committee  and  you  had  some  investiga- 
tion in  regard  to  the  matter.  Mr.  Hodes  and  Mr.  Buckland  were  before 
the  committee.  They  were  both  Republicans.  They  had  had  large 
experience  in  the  Office.  They  were  faithful  and  efficient  employees- 
above  the  average.  On  that  account  I  entered  a  very  earnest  protest 
against  their  removal,  and  endeavored  frequently  to  have  them  rein- 
stated by  Mr.  Benedict  But  they  were  discharged  before  the  civil- 
service  rules  were  applied  to  the  Office.  They  were  employed  as  "extrasr 
in  my  division  when  the  civil-service  rules  were  applied.  They  were 
dropped  out  on  the  17th  of  August,  after  the  rules  were  applied,  about 
two  weeks  after.  I  have  here  the  recommendation  I  made  to  Public 
Printer  Benedict  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  before  the  civil  service  took 
effect,  because  I  did  not  know  what  effect  it  might  have  on  them  after  it 
was  applied  to  the  Office.  I  recommended  the  appointment  of,  I  think, 
24  or  25  of  the  36  who  were  then  in  my  division  as  extra  men,  including 
Mr.  Hodes,  Mr.  Buckland,  and  Mr.  Bodrick,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
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efficient  men  in  that  division  or  in  the  Office.  The  Public  Printer 
declined  to  appoint  them  on  the  ground  that  he  had  refused  everybody 
to  pad  the  Office  before  the  civil-service  rules  were  applied.  He  said 
that  if  he  had  listened  to  all  his  friends,  his  party  friends  and  others, 
who  were  after  him  to  put  people  in  before  the  civil-service  rules  were 
applied  to  the  Office  he  would  have  nullified  the  civil-service  rules  and 
law,  so  far  as  the  Printing  Office  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  Mr.  Benedict! 

Mr.  Oyster.  It  was  Mr.  Benedict. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  an  effort,  then,  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
to  have  him  do  that,  as  I  understand  yout 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  which  strong 
pressure  was  to  get  him,  as  he  called  it,  to  "pad  the  office"  with  em- 
ployees so  that  the  civil-service  rules  would  really  have  been  evaded! 
So  it  was  known  for  some  time  prior  to  the  classification  of  the  Public 
Printing  Office  that  it  would  be  classified! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Well,  that  I  can  not  say  positively.  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Public  Printer  spoke  to  you  about  it, 
and  said  that  this  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him! 

Mr.  Oyster.  But  this  was  months  after  the  agitation  had  started  to 
apply  the  rules  to  the  office.    It  was  just  before  the  rules  were  applied. 

The  Chairman.  Just  before! 

Mr.  .Oyster.  Just  before;  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Senator  Morrill.  May  I  ask  if  you  happen  to  know  whether  any 
applicants  now  who  have.been  subjected  to  the  civil-service  examina- 
tion we  examined  by  printers  or  not! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  on  the  board  of  examiners  for  the 
Printing  Office.  I  have  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Senator  Morrill.  Are  not  applicants  examined  by  a  committee  of 
printers! 

Mr.  Oyster.  As  I  understand  it,  they  are  examined  and  asked  ques- 
tions prepared  by  practical  printers  who  are  supposed  to  know  all 
about  the  printing  business.  But  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether 
there  are  any  printers  among  those  who  actually  examine  them. 

I  was  going  to  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hodes  and  Mr.  Buckland — it  has 
been  decided,  I  think,  by  the  Commission  that  these  men  are  eligible 
for  reinstatement  in  the  office  or  for  restoration,  and  Mr.  Palmer  has 
restored  in  my  division,  I  think,  about  14  of  the  36.  A  number  of  them 
had  previously  passed  the  civil-service  examination,  and  they  have  been 
appointed  in  the  office;  they  have  been  given  absolute  appointments 
through  their  examination  and  certification  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. I  think  there  are  4  or  5  of  the  36  who  were  originally  in  my 
division. 

The  statement  was  made  here,  and  some  stress  laid  upon  it,  as  to  how 
much  time  it  takes  a  man  to  regain  his  speed  after  he  has  been  away 
from  the  printing  business  for  some  three,  four,  or  five  months.  Mr. 
Hodes  was  dropped  from  the  specification  room  on  the  17th  day  of 
August,  1895.  He  tells  me  that  he  had  not  set  type  for  more  than  one 
week  in  the  intervening  time  until  he  was  reinstated  in  the  Office  three 
or  four  weeks  ago.  He  comes  back  into  the  division,  and  the  first  forty 
hours  that  he  worked  he  averaged  $2.76  a  day  without  blank.  On  the 
next  ninety-six  hours  he  averaged  $3.02  a  day  without  blank,  and  the 
quality  of  his  work  is  very  high— it  runs  up  in  the  nineties, 
civ  bbrv 24 
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The  Chairman.  You  get  that  from  the  records  of  the  Office! 
Mr.  Oyster.  That  is  from  the  records.    I  have  just  copied  it  from  the 
official  records  of  the  Office.    He  averaged  $2.94  a  day  without  blank  in 

for  two  years.  Mr.  Donovan,  the  gentleman  who  claimed  he  had  lost  his 
speed  by  being  away  from  the  business  for  a  few  months,  averaged  during 
the  first  nine  days  that  he  worked  there  $1.38  a  day,  against  $2.76  a  day 
by  Mr.  Hodes.  On  the  next  turn-in  he  averaged  $1.82  a  day,  against 
$3.02  a  day  by  Mr.  Hodes.  The  quality  of  Mr.  Hodes's  work  averaged 
93  on  the  first  turn-in.  Mr.  Donovan's  averaged  71.  On  the  second, 
Mr.  Hodes  has  the  same  average^  so  far  as  the  quality  of  his  work  is 
concerned.  Mr.  Buckland  goes,  in  the  quantity  of  his  work,  just  a 
few  cents  higher  a  day  than  Mr.  Hodes.    That  is  the  kind  of  people 

Mr.  Donovan.  May  1  be  permitted  to  make  a  remark  here! 

The  Chairman.  A  remark  would  be  out  of  order  just  now.  Do  yon 
desire  to  ask  a  question! 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  just  want  to  ask  Mr.  Oyster  whether  this  man  was 
not  familiar  with  the  work;  whether  he  had  not  worked  there  before 
and  did  not  know  all  about  specification  work. 

Mr.  Oyster.  That  is  the  statement  I  intended  to  make  without  any 
suggestion  from  the  gentleman,  because  surely  I  wish  to  do  him  no 
harm.  I  never  knew  him  until  he  came  to  my  division.  He  has  my 
best  wishes  for  success,  and  it  was  a  very  deep  regret  to  me  to  have 
occasion  to  drop  him  from  the  Office  by  the  order  of  the  Public  Printer. 
Certainly  there  was  no  personal  feeling  on  my  part.  My  personal  feel- 
ing always  runs  the  other  way. 

I  would  say  that  Mr.  Hodes  and  Mr.  Buckland  both  had  large  expe- 
rience on  the  work.  1  think  I  stated  that,  though,  some  time  before. 
But  Mr.  Hodes  was  not  at  the  case  for  many  years  in  the  specification 
room  and  was  not  setting  type  at  all.  So,  if  speed  is  always  broken  up 
by  a  man  being  absent  from  the  case  a  few  months,  it  certainly  would 
have  been  broken  up  very  much  in  Mr.  Hodes's  case.  He  might  be 
able  to  do  his  work  well;  I  understand  that  all  right;  but  the  quantity 
of  his  work  would  be  low  by  being  absent  from  the  case.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  person's  speed  would  be  broken  up  to  any  great  extent 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Donovan  had  a  fair  test  as  to  his 
capacity! 

Mr.  Oystbr.  As  I  stated  at  the  last  meeting,  when  he  was  dropped 
on  the  30th  day  of  December,  after  twenty  days'  work,  I  was  somewhat 
surprised,  because  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  had  an  indication  a  little  bit 
sooner  than  that,  and  that  they  had  not  really  had  enough  work  to 
demonstrate — that  is,  to  keep  them  from  saying,  if  they  were  turned  off; 
that  they  had  not  had  a  fair  show.  I  know  in  many  of  the  printing 
offices  I  have  seen  aad  known  printers  have  been  turned  off  in  less 
than  a  day's  work,  or  in  two  days'  work,  or  three  days'  work,  because 
the  office  saw  that  they  were  not  coming  up  to  the  requirement.  Mr. 
Donovan  had  had  twenty  days,  and  yet,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  have 
given  them  all  two  weeks  more.  As  I  explaiued  here,  there  was  what  we 
call  a  "turn -in"  every  two  weeks.  The  30th  day  of  December  was  the 
last  day  of  that  two  weeks.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Mr.  Baker,  the 
Public  Printer's  private  secretary  then,  asked  me  to  come  to  the  main 
office.  I  went  down  there  and  he  told  me  the  Public  Printer  wanted  to 
drop  the  five  lowest  men  of  those  who  came  in  last  through  the  civil 
service  or  had  been  put  on  as  extras.  That  was  the  first  intimation  I 
had  that  there  was  to  be  anybody  dropped  from  my  division  ou  that 
day.    But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do  when  the  turn-in  was 
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made.  I  saw  a  number  of  them  were  low,  and  as  soon  as  the  turn-in 
was  completed  and  the  account  was  made  up  I  intended  to  draw  the 
line  there  and  tell  all  the  people  who  were  too  far  below  the  standard 
that  they  would  be  expected  to  do  a  great  deal  better  or  at  the  end 
of  the  two  weeks  I  should  recommend  that  they  be  dropped.  I  was 
taken  a  little  by  surprise  when  they  were  dropped  out  so  soon. 

As  I  said  at  the  other  meeting  of  the  committee,  instead  of  Mr. 
Donovan  being  dropped  out  on  his  nine  days'  work,  I  called  Mr.  Baker's 
attention  to  that  very  thing.  He  had  the  list  of  names  there,  taken 
from  the  record  book,  kept  in  the  record-clerk's  division.  I  knew  the 
record  for  the  last  two  weeks  had  not  been  made  up,  because  it  had 
not  been  closed,  and  I  understood  he  had  taken  the  names  from  the  first 
two  weeks  they  had  worked,  or  the  nine  days.  I  told  Mr.  Baker  if  the 
Pnblic  Printer  wanted  to  drop  the  five  lowest  men  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  drop  them  on  that  first  two  weeks,  because  the  two  weeks  that  were 
then  just  closing  up  might  reverse  the  standing  of  some  of  the  people; 
that  there  were  others  who  were  pretty  low  down;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Donovan,  with  some  of  these  others  whom  we  had  on 
the  list,  might  have  gone  ahead  of  them,  and  so  they  would  not  have 
got  the  five  lowest  men.  I  went  into  the  record  clerk's  division.  I 
told  the  chief  of  that  division  that  1  wanted  a  certain  number  of  the 
individual  slips,  as  we  called  them,  footed  up.  It  had  all  the  record  oil 
for  the  two.  weeks,  except  the  last  day  that  we  were  then  on.  They 
make  out  a  slip  each  day  for  the  amount  of  composition  there  for  each 
take.  It  is  put  into  a  pigeonhole  case  that  we  have,  and  the  morning  fol- 
lowing they  are  sent  down  to  the  main  office  and  there  they  are  entered 
in  this  book  in  the  record  clerk's  division.  They  had  it  all  down  there 
except  the  last  day,  but  it  was  not  footed  up.  They  did  not  know  how 
these  men  stood.  So  I  went  in  and  told  the  chief  of  the  division  that 
I  wanted  these  blanks  footed  up,  and  I  picked  out  four  or  five  men  who 
had  been  low  on  the  first  turn-in,  thinking  they  might  have  fallen  below 
when  we  took  the  whole  time.  I  had  them  added  up,  all  that  had  been 
entered  for  the  eleven  days  of  this  turn-in,  and  had  it  divided  properly, 
and  found  out  just  how  much  each  man  had  averaged  daring  the  turn- 
in,  and  after  getting  it  all  and  putting  it  together,  Mr.  Donovan  was 
the  third  lowest  man,  not  for  the  nine  days,  but  for  all  the  days  he  had 
worked  in  the  office,  except  the  last  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  examined  his  second  turn-in  f 

Mr.  Oysteb.  I  examined  his  second  turn  in  carefully,  because  I  did 
not  want  any  mistake  made.  I  did  not  want  people  to  come  back  and 
say  that  the  five  lowest  had  not  been  dropped.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
five  lowest  were  dropped,  but  that  did  not  affect  Mr.  Donovan.  There 
was  a  man  who  had  been  a  soldier,  who  was  an  old  man  in  the  office,  and 
on  account  of  his  having  been  a  soldier  we  overlooked  him  and  did  not 
give  his  name  to  Mr.  Benedict.  If  this  gentleman  had  not  been  retained 
on  thelist  and  discharged  at  that  time — he  was  discharged  three  or  four 
days  later — but  if  he  had  been  discharged  when  Mr.  Donovan  was  dis- 
charged, Mr.  Donovan  would  have  been  the  third  lowest  instead  of  the 
second  lowest,  as  he  was  when  discharged  at  that  time.  He  was  dis- 
charged on  the  30th  day  of  September. 

The  Ohaibman.  As  I  understand  you,  he  was  designated  to  work  in 
the  specification  division  of  the  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Oysteb.  Yes,  sir;  he  worked  in  my  division. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  auy  other  division  there  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  where  he  could  have  worked  according  to  his  grade  and 
standing! 
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Mr.  Oyster.  I  should  say,  from  his  record  in  the  specification  room, 
that  he  would  not  have  come  up  to  the  civil-service  requirements  or 
expectations  in  any  division  in  the  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Oyster  any 
questions! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Oyster,  when  did  you  first  begin  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  work  done  by  the  printers! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Which  record  do  you  refer  to! 

Mr.  Procter.  Such  a  record  as  you  have  referred  to,  of  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  the  Office. 

Mr.  Oyster.  The  present  record — a  complete  record  that  is  kept— 
was  started  after  the  civil-service  rules  were  applied  to  the  Office;  bat 
so  far  as  my  division  is  concerned,  when  I  had  charge  of  it,  I  always 
kept  a  record  of  my  own.  It  was  not  an  official  record  for  the  Office  or 
by  order  of  the  Public  Printer,  but  I  kept  it  tor  my  own  satisfaction 
and  guidance,  so  that  I  might  know  just  exactly  where  each  employee 
stood  who  worked  uuder  me. 

If  you  will  just  permit  me  a  minute,  I  will  say  that  1  have  a  record 
before  the  civil  service  went  into  operation,  when  the  employees  of  the 
specification  room  were  working  by  the  piece,  and  it  shows  the  earnings 
of  each  compositor  in  the  division,  and  also  the  average  for  the  whole 
room.  The  average  for  the  room  at  different  times  was  $4J32  a  day 
and  $4.12.  That  included  two  weeks  ending  April  26, 1894,  and  May 
9,  1894.  The  average  was  $4.32  and  $4.12;  that  is,  with  the  blank 
counted  in.  Mr.  Donovan,  for  instance,  averaged  $2.16  a  day  with 
blank  during  the  time  that  he  worked  in  the  division.  I  have  never 
seen  in  all  my  experience  in  that  division  a  man  who  started  in  so  low 
as  Mr.  Donovan  able  to  come  up  to  what  would  be  the  average  in  that 
division.  Some  of  these  men — for  instance,  Mr.  Rodrick,  who  is  one  of 
the  gentlemen  I  referred  to  awhile  ago,  and  was  always  a  very  fast 
man,  one  of  the  fastest  in  the  division — would  earn  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5.50  and  $6  a  day  working  by  piece  on  this  very  work 
which  they  claim  is  so  intricate.  Here  is  another  gentleman,  I  see. 
who  averaged  $5.75  a  day,  and  it  ran  from  that  down  to  $4.  and  some- 
times a  little  lower.  If  a  man  did  not  feel  just  like  working,  or  he 
might  have  been  a  little  out  of  sorts,  as  printers  call  it,  he  would  make 
a  little  less,  but  the  average  for  the  room  there  for  the  last  two  weeks 
on  piecework,  just  before  Mr.  Benedict  came  in,  was  $4.32  and  $4.12  a 
day  for  the  whole  room.    That  record  I  kept  for  myself. 

Mr.  Procter.  When  did  you  drop  the  piecework  and  begin  keeping 
this  record  ! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Piecework  was  abolished  entirely  in  the  office  on  the 
27th  day  of  September,  1894. 

Mr.  Procter.  Then  the  efficiency  record  of  the  whole  office  began  to 
be  kept  after  the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules,  I  understand 
you  to  say? 

Mr.  Oyster.  Well,  in  my  division  I  always  kept  a  record,  but  this 
particular  record  that  1  speak  of  was  really  started  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1806. 

.Mr.  Procter.  Then  would  there  be  a  method  by  which  you  could 
fairly  compare  for  the  purpose  of  reinstatement  the  work  of  present 
employees  with  the  work  in  the  past  of  persons  who  have  been 
discharged  f 

Mr.  Oyster.  Not  unless  there  is  a  full  record  kept,  such  as  I  kept 
in  my  division.    I  can  certify  to  every  man's  record  in  my  division. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  answered  the  chairman's  question  by  stating  that 
you  thought  persons  who  had  a  good  record  in  the  office  might  prop- 
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erly  be  reinstated  without  regard  to  the  time  when  they  were  separ- 
ated from  the  office.  There  are  two  objects  in  view :  First,  to  test 
the  fitness  by  examination,  and,  second,  to  eliminate  political  influence 
in  making  discharges  and  appointments.  If  you  should  open  reinstate- 
ments regardless  of  the  time  when  separated,  would  you  not  increase 
the  tendency  to  make  removals  and  appointments  purely  for  political 
reasons,  as  in  the  past! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  really  be  the  effect.  The 
question  asked  me  by  the  chairman  was  if  the  records  of  the  office 
showed  that  they  had  been  efficient.  It  strikes  me  that  if  there  was 
no  record  it  could  not  be  shown;  but  if  gentlemen  who  are  well  known 
as  having  been  faithful  and  efficient  were  put  upon  an  eligible  list  by 
the  Oivil  Service  Commission,  and  certified  only  when  an  increase  of 
force  is  necessary,  or  to  make  room  for  those  discharged  for  good  cause, 
or  on  account  of  resignations,  of  course  I  could  not  say  that  political 
influence  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  ought  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  My  understanding  when  I  answered  the  ques- 
tion was  that  these  men  would  be  restored  on  merit  and  not  through 
political  influence;  that  they  would  be  put  on  the  eligible  list  by  the 
Commission  and  furnished  the  office  just  as  other  persons  are  furnished 
from  the  eligible  list. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  another  question  on  this 
point.  The  official  records  show  that  the  number  classified  in  the  office 
at  the  time  of  classification  was  2,710.  The  official  records  also  show 
that  of  that  number  Mr.  Palmer  appointed  1,203,  and  that  665  had 
served  during  the  five  years  of  his  administration 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  ask  Mr.  Oyster  what  he  knows 
about  it 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  do  so.    I  have  not  finished  my  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  are  assuming.  You  can  ask  him  if 
he  knows  this  to  be  a  fact.  Ton  can  not  assume  that  a  thing  exists 
without  asking  him  first  if  he  knows  it  to  be  a  fact.  You  can  put  that 
in  later.    I  suggest  the  better  way  is  to  ask  him  if  he  knows  the  fact. 

Mr.  Procter.  Well,  do  you  know  the  fact,  as  is  shown  by  the  official 
records,  that  1,203  of  the  people  who  were  classified  were  appointed  by 
Mr.  Palmer  during  his  first  administration! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  know  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  official  records, 
that  665  of  these  2,710  had  served  daring  his  first  administration! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Consequently,  of  the  total  number,  1,868,  or  69  per 
cent,  had  either  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Palmer  or  had  served  through 
his  administration;  do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact! 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  will  say  that  I  can  not  go  into  percentages  on  this 
question,  but  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  of  people  covered  by  the  civil  service  were  appointed  by  Mr. 
Palmer. 

Mr.  Procter.  Then  do  you  know  that,  of  the  total  number  of  2,710, 
only  842  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Benedict! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  go  into  numbers.  A  very  close 
investigation  of  the  official  records  would  have  to  be  made  for  me  to 
say  exactly  how  many  have  been  appointed  or  removed. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Oyster,  whether  the  Oivil  Service 
Commission  was  visited  by  committees  of  printers  from  the  Typograph- 
ical Union  requesting  the  extension  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office! 
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Mr.  Oyster.  I  know  that  such  committees  were  appointed  by  our 
union  and  by  different  unions,  and  that  I  saw  statements  in  the  papers 
at  the  time  to  the  effect  that  they  had  visited  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Procter.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  the  standing  of  the 
printers  and  the  union  on  this  question! 

Mr.  Oyster.  You  mean  the  typographical  union! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Our  local  union,  you  mean! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Well,  the  standing  of  the  local  union  is  in  favor  of 
civil  service.  It  was,  I  think,  at  their  instance  that  the  civil  service 
was  applied.  The  Commission  took  the  matter  up,  I  think,  on  the 
solicitation  of  the  committees  from  the  labor  organizations  in  this  city. 
In  the  action  taken  by  our  union  on  several  occasions  they  very  strongly 
favored  the  civil-service  system. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  been  in  the  Public  Printing  Office  a  long 
time.  From  the  reports  of  the  different  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  have  not  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  application  of  the  spoils 
system  to  the  Public  Printing  Office  been  brought  to  your  attention! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  remember  any  of  those  reports! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes ;  I  have  a  number  of  the  reports  here.  I  have  read 
them  all  lately.  *  I  had  knowledge  of  them,  and  I  investigated  that 
matter  a  good  deal.  I  have  made  a  few  extracts  from  several  of  tbe 
reports  of  the  committees  appointed  to  investigate  the  management  ot 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  extracts  from 
a  number  of  the  reports,  all  condemning,  in  the  strongest  terms,  par- 
tisanship in  the  administration  of  the  Office. 

Mr.  Procter.  Will  you  please  give  the  heading  of  each  report,  so 
that  it  can  be  found! 

Mr.  Oyster.  The  first  report  that  I  have  taken  up  is  a  report  made 
July  15, 1870,  by  Mr.  Anthony,  from  the  Committee  on  Printing,  Forty- 
first  Congress,  second  session,  Report  No.  264.  This  report  was  made 
after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  management  of  the  Office.  I  have 
a  few  extracts  here  from  that  report. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  the  page,  and  then  we  can  get  it.  We  do 
not  need  to  encumber  the  evidence  with  extracts  from  the  report. 

Mr.  Oyster.  The  page  I  did  not  take,*  I  just  took  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  the  number  of  the  report,  and  we  can 
get  it. 

Mr.  Oyster.  It  is  Report  No.  264,  Forty -first  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. The  next  report  was  during  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session,  Beport  No.  495,  a  House  report.  It  was  submitted  May  12, 
1876,  by  Mr.  John  L.  Vance,  from  the  Committee  on  Printing,  after  an 
investigation  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  next  report  is  Report  No.  119,  Forty- fifth  Congress,  third  session, 
a  House  report,  submitted  by  Mr.  Hatcher  February  27, 1879,  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Expenditures,  after  an  investigation  of  the  Office. 
I  have  here  a  short  extract  from  the  testimony  before  that  committee 
which  is  pertinent  to  this  question.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman 
of  large  experience  who  bad  been  in  the  Public  Printing  Office  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  thorough,  practical  printer,  who  understood  and  had 
the  experience  to  know  the  operation  of  the  old  system  and  its  effect 
upon  the  public  service.    That  portion  I  should  like  to  read. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  can  read  it 
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Mr.  Oyster.  It  is  as  follows: 

[Report  No.  119,  Forty-fifth  Congress,  third  session.] 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Washington,  D.  O.,  June  n,  1678. 
"Committee  met    Present:  Messrs.  Hatcher,  Finley,  and  Burdick 

"M.  D.  Helm,  sworn  and  examined. 

•  •  •  •  m  *  • 

"By  Mr.  Burdick: 

"Question.  Did  yon  state  how  long  yon  were  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  what  position  did  yon  hold  there! 

"Answer.  Superintendent  of  the  Becord  for  the  last  four  years. 

"Question.  Did  your  position  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  give 
yon  facilities  to  know  how  the  Office  was  managed! 

"Answer.  It  did,  sir. 

"Question.  How  was  it  managed  as  to  economy,  whether  economic- 
ally or  otherwise! 

"Answer.  Then  I  think  it  was  as  economically  managed  as  such  an 
establishment  can  be.  I  have  my  own  opinion  as  to  that.  I  do  not 
think  however  zealous  a  man  may  be  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  or  how 
careful  he  may  be,  he  can  manage  such  an  office  as  economically  as  he 
could  a  private  establishment. 

"Question.  Why!  * 

"Answer.  For  various  reasons.  It  is  a  political  machine ;  the  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  political  influence.  We  do  not  have  the  best  man 
for  the  best  price  always,  for  one  thing.  Another  thing,  a  man  has  no 
certainty  how  long  he  will  hold  his  position.  No  matter  how  well  he 
does  his  duty  it  does  not  add  anything  to  his  chances  for  retaining 
his  position.    There  is  no  incentive  for  a  man  to  do  his  duty. 

"Question.  Were  any  more  hands  employed  than  were  necessary! 

"Answer.  I  could  not  say  positively  that  there  were.  I  think  fewer 
men  could  do  the  same  work  in  a  private  establishment  than  could  for 
the  Government.  However  independent  a  Public  Printer  may  be  he 
can  not  discharge  a  man  always  when  he  wants  to. 

•  ••••## 

"  Question.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  Printer  was  sub- 
ject to  political  or  Congressional  influence  in  making  his  appointments! 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  he  must  be.  Nine  out  of  ten  persons  who  are 
employed  are  put  there  through  political  influence." 

The  next  report  I  have  was  made  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  House  of 
Representatives  Report  No.  3300.  This  was  the  investigation  of  the 
Office  during  Mr.  Benedict's  first  administration.  That  committee  also 
condemned  the  application  of  the  spoils  system.  I  should  like  to  read 
just  a  few  lines. 

The  Chairman.  We  think  you  had  better  just  refer  to  the  report. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  resolutions  of  the  union  at  Denver  have  been  put 
in  as  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  resolutions  at  Denver 
have  been  put  in. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  they  were  put  in  in  full.  This  is  to  show  that 
those  men  do  not  represent  the  printers. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Harris  suggests  that  it  would  encumber  the 
record  with  too  much  matter. 
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Senator  Harris.  I  think  a  reference  to  the  reports,  which  will  make 
them  available,  is  all  that  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  distinction,  I  suggest,  between  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Typographical  Union  and  a  public  report. 

Senator  Harris.  My  suggestion  refers  only  to  official  reports. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  was  saying,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
two.    We  have  the  official  reports  already  in  print. 

Mr.  Oyster  I  will  state  that  these  were  short  extracts  that  bear 
strongly  upon  the  particular  point. 

The  Chairman.  The  reports  are  already  in  print  and  we  can  get 
copies. 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  also  have  here  an  extract  from  the  first  annual  report 
of  Public  Printer  Sounds.  It  was  made  just  after  the  application  of 
the  civil-service  rules  to  the  different  Departments.  He  refers  to  that 
matter  in  this  statement  and  as  it  will  cover  something  else 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  public  document! 

Mr.  Oyster.  It  is  in  the  Public  Printer's  report. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  can  just  refer  to  it.    Give  the  page. 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  did  not  make  a  note  of  the  page. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  can  leave  that  blank  and  we  can  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Oyster.  It  is  his  first  annual  report,  submitted  to  Congress 
December  3, 1883. 

Mr.  Puocter.  May  I  ask  you  whether  in  that  report  the  Public 
Printer  advocated  the  application  of  the  civil  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  That  matter  was  not  then  under 
consideration.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  civil  service 
having  been  applied  to  the  different  Departments,  it  made  the  pressure 
on  him  for  places  so  much  stronger.  That  is  the  point  to  which  he 
called  attention. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  not  Senator  Manderson  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Printing  in  the  Senate  during  the  last  Administration  f 

Mr.  Oyster.  He  was  chairman  of  that  committee  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  anything  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten March  3, 1893,  to  a  prominent  printer  in  Few  York  who  advocated 
the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  in  which  Mr.  Manderson  uses  the  following  language 

The  Chairman.  1  suggest  that  it  would  be  incompetent  to  give  it  in 
that  way.     You  can  produce  the  letter. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  simply  ask  Mr.  Oyster  if  he  knows  anything 
about  such  a  letter  having  been  written. 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  letter. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  admissible  for  me  to  assume  that  this  is  what 
Mr.  Manderson  wrote! 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  the  way  for  you  to  proceed  is  to  introduce 
the  letter.  If  the  original  is  lost,  you  can  introduce  a  copy ;  and  if  it  is 
entirely  gone,  you  can  account  for  the  loss  of  the  letter,  that  is,  if  an 
official  letter,  sent  by  one  official  to  another. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  wish  to  get  this  letter  in  the  testimony,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  come  to  testify  you  can  probably  suggest 
some  way  to  bring  it  in.    You  can  not  get  it  in  by  this  method. 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  do  not  know  that  I  answered  fully  the  question  that 
was  asked  me  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  the  typographical  union  or 
the  labor  organizations  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  you  did  not. 
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Mr.  Oysteb.  I  did  not  answer  it  fully. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  answered  as  to  the  local  onion  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  Oysteb.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter,  printed  here  on  page 
299,  from  Mr.  Prescott,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  civil  service 
to  the  office.  I  have  also  a  number  of  resolutions  passed  at  different 
times  by  the  typographical  union  and  other  labor  organizations  con- 
demning the  system  of  partisanship  as  applied  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  mean  that  they  condemn  partisanship  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  civil-service  system! 

Mr.  Oysteb.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  that  for  years  they  repeatedly  con- 
demned in  the  severest  terms  the  spoils  system  or  the  system  of  parti- 
sanship or  partisan  appointments  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
They  condemned  it  not  once  but  repeatedly,  and  not  only  the  typo- 
graphical union,  but  other  labor  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  insert  in  the  record  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  you  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Oysteb.  Very  well.    They  are  as  follows: 

"International  Typographical  Union  condemns  employment  and  dis- 
charge on  political  grounds. 

"Richmond,  Va.,  1872. 
"By  Mr.  Buss: 

"Revolted,  That  the  International  Typographical  Union  hereby  reaffirms  its  unqual- 
ified condemnation  of  the  practice  of  making  political  and  religions  sentiments  a 
qualification  or  disqualification  for  employment. 

"Mr.  Collins  moved  to  amend,  as  follows: 

"And  that  subordinate  unions  throughout  the  country  petition  Congress  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

"  The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  adopted  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  51  to  17. 

"Detroit,  Mich.,  1878. 
14  By  Mr.  McEwen : 

"  Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  very  few  printers  can  get  employment 
in  the  Government  Office  at  Washington  unless  they  have  political  influence  and 
belong  to  the  dominant  party :  and 

"  Whereas  the  International  Union  believes  that  workmanship  should  be  the  test 
in  awarding  situations,  and  not  politics :  Therefore,  be  it 

"  Baolvea,  That  this  body  condemns  the  course  pursued  in  awarding  situations, 
in  the  Government  Office,  whioh  office  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Washington 
Typographical  Union. 

"Mr.  Griffith  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  resolution 
adopted.    Which  was  carried." 

When  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  met  in  this  city  in  1885  it 
passed  resolutions  strongly  condemning  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office  through  political  influence. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  deal  with  the  question  of  the  advisability 
of  including  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  at  that  time  that  question  was  not  under  con- 
sideration.   They  simply  condemned  the  whole  system. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  so,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  material, 
bat  I  will  admit  it.    It  will  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Oyster.  At  the  session  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  Unions  in 
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this  city,  December  10, 1885,  Mr.  Green,  of  Louisville,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  adopted: 

u  Whereas  a  system  of  employment  for  journeymen  printers  exists  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office  which  is  destructive  of  independence; 

"And  whereas  the  only  system  of  employment  which  should  exist  is 
that  based  on  mechanical  ability:  Therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  this  congress  earnestly  protests  against  the 
system  of  employment  based  upon  political  opinion,  and  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  be  called  to  the  matter,  so  that  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Printing  shall  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  com- 
petency of  the  mechanic  as  the  condition  of  employment.7' 

I  can  say,  so  far  as  action  taken  by  the  labor  organizations  is  concerned, 
that  I  was  president  of  the  local  federation  of  labor  here  for  a  number 
or  years,  and  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  for  some  years. 
While  chairman  of  that  committee  there  was  a  bill  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  5087),  introduced  by  Mr.  Andrew,  ot 
Massachusetts.  It  was  a  bill  to  exclude  political  influence  in  the 
employment  of  laborers  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
This  bill  was  not  to  have 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  that  statement.    What  is  it  t 

Mr.  Oyster.  It  was  a  bill  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Andrew,  in 
the  Fifty-second  Congress,  first  session,  to  exclude  political  influence 
in  the  employment  of  laborers  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  every- 
thing that  may  have  been  done  in  Congress  pertaining  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Oyster.  It  relates  to  the  action  by  labor  organizations  on  the 
question  of  political  influence,  and  here  is 

The  Chairman.  We  want  anything  that  is  direct  from  the  labor 
organizations. 

Mr.  Oyster.  This  is  direct.  I  intended  to  follow  it  up  and  to  show 
that  the  organizations  had  indorsed  the  bill.  I  have  a  letter  here  show 
ingit. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  refer  to  that. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Of  course  I  had  to  refer  to  the  bill  to  bring  up  tbe 
point.  This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  leg- 
islative committee,  dated  Washington,  D.  C,  April  19, 1892. 

"E.  W.  Oyster,  Esq., 

"  Chairman  Legislative  Committee,  Federation  of  Labor. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant, 
notifying  me  of  the  approval  of  the  bill  to  exclude  political  influence  iu 
-the  employment  of  laborers,  and  am  much  gratified  at  the  progressive 
position  taken  in  the  matter  of  your  Federation.  It  can  not  foil  to  faelp 
the  bill  and  to  increase  the  probability  of  its  enactment.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  penalty  clause,  as  suggested  by  the  vote  of  the  Federation, 
and  am  considering  what  is  the  best  form  to  give  it 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"John  F.  Andrew, 

" Chairman  of  Committee* 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil 
Service. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  it,  you  are  in  favor  of  placing  the 
laborers  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  Oyster.  As  I  understand  it,  they  are  already  there.  Yon  refer 
to  the  laborers! 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Helpers.  Yes,  sir;  I  see  no  reason  why  if  the  civil  serv- 
ice is  good  for  the  one  class  of  workmen  it  is  not  good  for  another  class. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  laborers  should  be  classified? 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  think  they  can  be  properly  classified  under 
the  law! 

Mr.  Oyster.  That  is  a  Question  which  I  have  not  considered. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  considered  that  point! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  mean  to  say  they  should 
be  classified  if  it  can  be  done  under  the  law.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  classified  legally. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  anything  which  tends  to 
efficiency  and  is  productive  of  beneficial  results  in  one  class  is  neces- 
sarily productive  of  the  same  results  in  another  class! 

Mr.  Oyster.  My  experience  in  the  Printing  Office  with  laborers  is 
simply  this.  When  you  get  a  good  laborer  and  he  is  broken  in  and 
understands  the  work  he  is  expected  to  do,  in  handling  the  forms  of 
type  and  proving  galleys  and  proving  forms,  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  Office  and  the  Government  to  displace  him  and  put  in 
another  man  with  whom,  you  have  to  go  through  the  same  thing  and 
teach  him  how  to  do  this  particular  work.  There  may  be  some  class  of 
work  where  it  does  not  operate  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  very  men  whom  you  speak 
of  acquire  the  knowledge  they  have  after  they  come  there  by  practical 
experience!    They  have  to  take  the  practical  test  as  to  those  things! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  no  series  of  questions  could  test  a  man's  capacity 
in  that  respect! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  there  should  be  an  examination 
for  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  when  they  get  a  laborer 
there,  who  is  efficient  and  capable,  he  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  Oyster.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean;  not  to  turn  him  out  and 
put  in  a  new  man.  That  is  what  I  call  the  merit  system,  which  I  have 
been  trying  to  enforce. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  labor  organizations  favoring  the  clas- 
sification of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Do  you  know  as  to  the 
recent  action  of  the  typographical  union  in  this  respect! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  International  Union! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir;  I  referred  to  the  local  union  and  not  to  the 
International  Union,  and  when  I  referred  to  the  labor  organizations 
generally  I  referred  to  them  as  having  condemned  the  application  of 
political  tests  at  the  Office. 

I  know  of  the  recent  action  of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
but  having  been  connected  with  the  union  for  a  great  many  years,  ana 
having  been  a  delegate  to  the  International  Union,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  that  action  was  taken  without  a  full  knowledge  of  whether  or  not 
the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  was  beneficial  or  not.  Mr.  Prescott,  in  his  letter  here — and  I 
have  read  it  over  carefully  several  times 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  acted  under  a  misapprehension! 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  think  they  were  not  informed  as  to  the  matter.  Mr. 
Prescott's  letter  demonstrates  that  to  me,  because  Mr.  Prescott  is 
talking  about  going  from  the  present  system  to  the  system  on  which  the 
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business  is  conducted  in  private  printing  offices,  and  seems  entirely  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  Government  Printing  Office  never  was  conducted 
in  that  way  and  that  the  proposition  now  is  not  to  go  to  a  business 
basis,  but  to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  which  labor  organizations  have 
repeatedly  condemned,  and  would  condemn  again,  in  my  judgment,  if 
it  was  applied  to  that  Office. 

Senator  Harris.  You  have  had  a  great  d^al  of  experience  with  this 
matter.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  civil-service  rules,  as  there 
applied,  afford  sufficient  protection  to  a  good  and  efficient  workman  in 
his  tenure  of  office  or  position  f 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  That  is  the  defect  in  the  civil-service 
system  and  rules. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  it  in  the  civil-service  system  itself,  or  is  it  in  the 
application  of  the  system! 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  think  it  is  probably  in  the  law  itself.  At  least,  from 
what  I  have  read  and  the  controversies  by  the  Commission  and  other 
gentlemen,  I  would  assume  that  while  the  civil-service  rules  put  men 
in,  the  rules  are  unable  to  hold  them  there  in  case  a  public  officer  wants 
to  turn  them  out. 

I  have  made  up  a  little  diagram  here  [exhibiting]  which  shows  my 
opinion  as  to  the  different  systems.  I  think  -  the  old  system  is  three- 
fourths  bad;  I  think  the  civil-service  system  is  one-fourth  bad;  and 
the  bad  part  about  it  is  that  part  where  it  does  not  protect  a  good  and 
efficient  and  faithful  employee  after  it  puts  him  in. 

Senator  Harris.  Let  me  ask  you  if  in  your  opinion  the  difficulty  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  officer  in  charge  can  discharge  a  man  without 
assigning  exactly  and  specifically  the  reason  for  which  he  is  discharged. 

Mr.  Oyster.  That  seems  to  be  the  weak  spot  in  the  law  or  the  rules, 
or  in  the  enforcement  of  them — probably  in  the  law  itselfl 

Senator  Harris.  Your  opinion,  then,  would  be  that  if  the  law  was  so 
amended  as  to  require  an  officer  to  make  a  specific  charge,  to  be  sus 
tained  by  the  facts  and  records  of  the  office  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
a  man's  removaMt  would  be  very  much  better! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  no  man  ought  to  be  removed  from 
any  office  without  the  real  cause  being  assigned  for  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Sustained  by  the  records  of  the  office! 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir ;  sustained  by  the  records  of  the  office.  A  pub- 
lic officer  ought  to  be  able  to  justify  hhrifcelf  by  the  records. 

Senator  Harris.  That,  you  think,  is  not  the  case  now! 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  think  that  is  not  the  case  in  a  number  of  instances. 

Senator  Harris.  It  is  not  the  case  wholly! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  it  is  my  judgment  that  it  is  not.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  short  statement  in  regard  to  the  political  complexion  of 
my  division.  The  statement  was  sent  to  the  committee,  I  think,  that 
in  my  division  there  were  158  Democrats  and  46  Republicans.  I  believe 
that  the  Public  Printer  was  misinformed  in  regard  to  the  political  com 
plexion  of  my  division,  at  least.  1  can  not  speak  for  the  other  divisions. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  them,  except  generally;  but  my  division 
has  always  been  known  as  and  frequently  termed  the  Republican  colony 
of  the  Printing  Office.  It  is  conceded,  I  think,  by  every  fair-minded  man 
that  I  did  not  bring  politics  into  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  my 
division;  that  no  faithful  and  efficient  workman  was  discharged  for 
political  reasons  on  my  recommendation  at  anytime  while  I  had  charge 
of  that  division,  either  during  Mr.  Benedict's  first  administration  or  his 
last  one,  and  that  I  always  earnestly  protested  against  the  discharge 
of  any  such  persons. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
political  complexion  of  the  employees  in  your  division  f 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  statement  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  on  the  knowledge  I  have  of  those  people.  Know- 
ing their  politics  just  as  they  know  mine,  I  will  say  that  a  majority  of 
the  printers  or  employees  in  the  specification  division  are  Republicans; 
that  they  probably  had  an  equal  number  of  Republicans  all  through 
Mr.  Benedict's  administration;  that  is,  the  regular  employees  in  the 
specification  room.  When  large  numbers  were  off  on  leave,  and  thirty 
or  forty  were  transferred  from  other  divisions  to  take  their  places  tem- 
porarily, I  can  not  say  just  what  the  relative  standing  might  have  been ; 
but  take  the  regular  specification-room  employees,  and  I  state  it  as 
my  honest  judgment  and  belief  that  a  majority  of  the  employees  are 
Republicans  to-day,  and  a  majority  were  Republicans  on  the  day  the 
statement  was  sent  here  saying  there  were  158  Democrats  and  46 
Republicans  in  the  division.  Not  only  have  they  been  equally  divided 
politically  after  Mr.  Benedict  got  it  settled  down — it  was  not  so  when 
he  came  in — but  probably  an  equal  number  of  those  who  held  what  they 
call  the  preferred  situations  in  my  division — that  is,  the  men  getting 
more  than  the  regular  40  cents  an  hour,  such  as  proofreaders,  makers-up, 
and  imposers — a  half  of  that  class  of  employees  have  been  Republicans 
all  through  Mr.  Benedict's  administration.  Quite  a  number  of  them 
▼ere  selected  for  discharge.  I  went  to  Mr.  Benedict  with  my  protest 
and  recommended  that  they  be  retained  on  their  merits,  just  as  I  rec- 
ommended that  Mr.  Marston  be  retained  on  his  merits,  and  those  peo- 
ple were  retained.  Some  of  them  would  otherwise  probably  have  been 
discharged  but  for  the  fact  that  I  called  the  Public  Printer's  attention 
to  them. 

Now,  that  is  the  general  opinion,  and  so  it  has  always  been,  in  regard 
to  the  politics  of  the  majority  of  the  employees  of  the  specification 
room. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say! 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  think  so,  unless  there  be  some  questions  which  Sen- 
ators desire  to  ask  me. 

A  Senator  referred  to  my  appointment,  when  I  was  appointed  the 
last  time,  or  reinstated.  I  will  take  just  one  minute  to  read  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Benedict  sent  to  me  offering  me  the  position  again  which  I 
held  during  his  first  administration: 

"Office  of  the  Public  Printer, 

"Washington,  D.  0.,  May  10, 1894. 
"Dear  Oyster:  I  tender  you  the  position  of  assistant  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  specification  room  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
If  you  will  assume  charge  of  the  division  I  will  esteem  it  a  great  favor, 
and  will  assure  you  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $6.50  per  day.  I  need 
not  mention  anew  how  much  I  depended  on  your  assistance  during  my 
first  administration,  nor  how  much  you  can  assist  in  the  public  work 
at  my  hands  at  this  time.  1  need  to  end  the  demand  upon  me  for  the 
vacant  place,  and  shall  announce  that  I  have  offered  you  the  position. 
"Most  sincerely,  yours, 

uTh.  B.  Benedict. 
"E.  W.  Oyster,  Esq.,  City." 

I  was  not  an  applicant  for  the  position.  It  was  vacant  when  it  was 
offered  me,  and  I  took  it  three  weeks  after  this  letter  was  written. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  asked  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  you 
had  taken  the  civil-service  examination. 
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TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
TESTIMONY  OF  ANDREW  BAT. 

A3JDBEW  DAY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside!    * 

Mr.  Day.  434  P  street  NW. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation! 

Mr.  Day.  I  can  hardly  tell,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  reappointed  and 
transferred  and  put  in  the  Architect's  Office,  sample  division. 

The  Chairman.  Sample  division  in  the  Architect's  Office! 

Mr.  Day.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  being  reappointed.  What  position 
did  you  hold  prior  to  your  reappointment? 

Mr.  Day.  A  clerkship  in  the  Third  Auditor's  Office.  I  was  in  tbe 
Third  Auditor's  Office  over  fourteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  dismissed? 

Mr.  Day.  On  the  9th  day  of  December,  1894 ;  not  by  the  Third  Audi- 
tor, but  by  the  Sixth  Auditor. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  you  discharged? 

Mr.  Day.  Because  I  was  a  Republican,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Day.  A  little  explanation  will  lead  me  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  permit  you  to  suppose.  You  can  testify 
as  to  any  facts  within  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Day.  Let  me  explain  a  little,  and  I  will  show  you  why  I  think 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  state  any  facts  within  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Day.  I  was  transferred,  reduced,  placed  on  the  temporary  roll 
on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1894,  and  about  three  days,  I  think  it  was, 
or  perhaps  the  4th  of  October,  I  was  transferred  down  to  the  old  First 
Comptroller's  Office  to  bring  up  the  work  there.  After  the  work  was 
completed,  on  the  3d  of  December  of  the  same  year,  I  was  transferred 
to  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office.  I  reported  to  the  Sixth  Auditor  about 
3  o'clock  that  evening.  I  handed  my  transfer  to  him,  and  he  looked 
at  the  transfer  and  then  at  my  empty  sleeve,  and  from  his  countenance 
I  could  judge — I  thought  so  then,  and  1  was  correct,  as  I  found  after 
wards — what  he  intended  to  do.  He  told  me  to  take  it  to  the  chief 
clerk,  and  I  did  so.  I  was  taken  over  to  the  money-order  division,  and 
went  to  work  at  3  o'clock.  On  the  5th  of  the  same  month  he  recom 
mended  my  dismissal  for  inefficiency  and  incompetency.  I  was  not 
discharged  until  the  9th.  Logan  Carlisle,  chief  clerk  of  the  Treas 
ury  Department,  told  me  he  thought  that  it  was  not  a  fair  test—less 
than  two  days.  He  held  it  up.  The  Auditor  reiterated  his  charge, 
and  then  he  could  not  do  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  in  what  respect  you  were  inefficient! 

Mr.  Day.  No,  sir;  I  will  come  to  that.  He  did  not  say  at  that  time. 
Now,  since  the  election — I  will  have  to  go  ahead  to  explain  the  matter. 
I  think  it  was  in  February  last  I  went  there  and  called  for  thos* 
charges,  and  I  could  not  find  them.  But  in  a  day  or  two  I  went  back,  and 
I  found  something  that  purported  to  be  a  charge,  but  not  the  same  on i. 
The  charge  against  me — inefficiency  and  incompetency — was  by  it«elr> 
but  when  this  charge  turned  up,  after  making  tliis  effort,  I  found  that 
there  were  four  or  five  others  included  in  that,  and  that  it  did  not  say  ») 
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just  in  that  language.  He  said:  "I  find  the  following  inefficient  to  do 
manual  labor."  I  was  included  with  four  or  five  others.  That  is  the 
one  on  file  now,  but  it  is  not  the  one  I  saw  after  I  was  discharged. 
Why  it  is  I  can  not  say;  evidently  it  was  taken  from  the  rolls  and  this 
substituted  for  it. 

I  have  a  letter— I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  it  with  me — from  the  man 
who  instructed  me  on  the  work,  who  then  wrote  a  letter  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  Auditor  which  led  to  my  discharge.  Now,  since  he  is 
under  a  different  rule  he  writes  quite  a  different  letter.  He  says  now 
that  there  were  men  there  with  two  hands  on  the  same  kind  of  work 
who  bad  been  there  for  years  who  did  not  do  any  more  than  I  did,  and 
I  had  been  there  less  than  five  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  work  were  you  doing  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Day.  Examining  money  orders.  Then  Mr.  Logan  Carlisle  stated 
to  roe  that  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  true  to  make  a  denial  and  send  it 
to  his  father.  I  did  so.  It  went  to  the  Auditor  and  from  there  to  the 
chief  of  the  division  and  down  to  this  clerk  who  had  instructed  me. 
He  wrote  a  letter  whitewashing  the  matter.  Of  course  he  had  to  reit- 
erate what  he  had  said  to  the  Auditor  first.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
that  letter  with  me.  I  was  called  unexpectedly  and  did  not  know  a 
thing  about  it  until  yesterday  afternoon.  It  would  show  the  difference 
between  then  and  now. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  why  I  said  what  I  did  awhile  ago, 
that  it  was  done  for  political  reasons,  or  because  I  have  an  empty 
sleeve 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  having  an  empty  sleeve  t 
Were  you  in  the  Army  t 

Mr.  Day.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  lose  your  arm  in  the  service! 

Mr.  DAT.  Yes,  sir.  Major  Howard  was  in  the  rebel  army  and  I  was 
in  the  Union  Army.  From  the  looks  of  his  face,  when  he  saw  my  empty 
sleeve,  I  judged,  as  I  told  some  gentlemen  that  evening,  that  I  would 
stay  there  but  a  few  days.  I  did  not.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  said 
at  first  it  was  done  for  political  reasons  or  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  treat  you  unkindly!  How  was  his  treat- 
ment ! 

Mr.  DAT.  I  was  there  only  a  few  moments,  but  just  the  look  of  the 
man  when  he  saw  my  empty  sleeve  was  enough.  When  a  man  sees 
anything  he  does  not  like  he  is  apt  to  show  it  in  his  countenance.  But 
not  only  that,  but  three  others  in  the  same  division  who  had  lost  limbs 
in  the  Union  Army  were  discharged  within  two  weeks  of  when  I  was. 
I  was  discharged  the  9th  of  December.  Captain  Pastell  was  discharged 
on  the  21st,  and  Captain  Foote  on  the  24th.  Captain  Pastell  is  still 
oat.    Captain  Foote,  I  believe,  was  restored. 

When  I  spoke  about  being  reappointed,  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  was  not  restored.  I  was  reappointed.  Bestoration  means  placed 
back  where  you  were.  As  for  the  others,  of  course  I  do  not  know 
positively.     I  can  speak  of  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Howard.  He  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  you  referred  in  the  first  instance! 

Mr.  Day.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  was  nothing  but  his  looks  which  gave 
you  the  opinion  you  have  expressed! 

Mr.  Day.  That  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  He  did  not  say  anything  to  you  to  indicate  it! 

Mr.  Day.  No,  sir;  his  acts  afterwards  confirmed  it. 
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The  Chairman.  He  did  not  assign  any  reason! 

Mr.  DAT.  No.  When  I  went  down  to  trace  the  matter  up  I  went  to 
him.  He  said  the  chief  of  division  had  told  him  so  and  so;  that  he 
had  made  no  charge.  I  said  they  considered  it  that  way  tip  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  I  went  to  the  chief  of  the  division  and  he  said 
he  had  not.    That  threw  it  back  on  the  clerk. 
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agricultural  department  branch. 
TESTIMONY  OF  FRANK  L  STEWART. 

FRANK  I.  STEWART,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  Y 

Mr.  Strwart.  1106  Sixth  street  NW. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  not  at  present  employed.  I  was  previously 
employed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  compositor! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  compositor. 

The  matter  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  committee  is  this:  1 
have  here  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, for  the  year  from  July  1;  1895,  to  June  30, 1896.  On  page  23  of 
the  Thirteenth  Eeport  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  one  of  the  para- 
graphs reads  as  follows: 

Many  other  cases  of  alleged  violations  of  the  civil-service  act  have  been  investi- 
gated by  the  Commission,  and  briefs  of  the  most  importaut  of  those  cases  may  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  the  report.  Several  of  them  pertain  to  charges  of  fraud  or 
unfairness  in  connection  with  examinations. 

I  have  examined  the  appendix  to  this  report  and  I  find  no  refereuce 
to  an  investigation  of  the  case  of  George  D.  Skinner,  foreman  of  the 
Agricultural  branch  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  which  case  I 
know  was  investigated  by  the  Commission,  inasmuch  as  1  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  Commission.    I  find  no  report  of  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  anything  as 
to  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Skinner  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  the  instigator  of  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  State  anything  you  know  about  it  within  your  o*fl 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission: 

"United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

"  Washington,  D.  O.,  June  16,  ISM. 
"Mr.  Frank  I.  Stewart, 

"American  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
"  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  13, 1  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  R.  T.  O'Connor,  clerk  of  the  court  of  Ramsey  Conntv. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  connection  with  your  affidavit  in  the  case  of  the 
citizenship  of  George  D.  Skinner. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

" M.  F.  Halloran,  AcHnp  Secretary* 
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Here  is  the  inclosure: 

[Copy.] 

"Ramsey  County,  Office  of  Clerk  of  District  Court, 

"  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  8, 1894. 
"Mr.  P.  L  Stewart, 

"  Washington,  D.  C. 
"Dear  Sib:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  4th  instant,  we  find  that  a 
George  D.  Skinner  made  declaration  on  April  25, 1892,  stating  that  he 
came  to  this  country  from  Canada,  where  he  was  born,  by  way  of 
Detroit,  in  April,  1891. 

"Respectfully, '  "R.  T.  O'Connor,  Clerk. 

"Per  K.» 

The  Chairman.  On  what  was  the  investigation  based  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  case  was  this:  Mr.  Skinner  came  on  to  Washing- 
ton and  received  an  appointment  through  his  uncle,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  as  a  laborer  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  position 
of  printer,  and  after  his  promotion  to  the  printership  or  compositor's 
place  he  desired  to  become  foreman  or  superintendent  of  the  division. 
He  then  found  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  the  civil-serv- 
ice examination  to  obtain  that  position,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  neither  a  natural-born  citizen  nor  a  fully  naturalized  <5itizen,  as  the 
law  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  requires  he  should  be,  he  made 
oath,  which  is  also  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
that  he  was  born  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.  He  took  the  examination  and 
received  his  promotion.  I  proved  that  to  their  satisfaction  by  their  let- 
ter, and  it  was  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission,  for  they  demanded 
of  Mr.  Morton  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Skinner. 

I  at  that  time  published  an  article  in  the  Star  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Morton's  action  toward  me.  I  think  the  Commission  demanded  the 
discharge  of  Mr.  Skinner,  and  Mr.  Morton  went  down  there  and  saw 
them  and  wanted  to  know  what  citizenship  had  to  do  with  the  case, 
and  being  informed  that  it  had  everything  to  do  with  it,  he  hastened 
back  to  the  Department  and  notified  the  Commission,  so  I  am  informed, 
that  much 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  state  what  you  are  informed.  You 
may  Say  what  happened. 

Mr.  Stewart.  He  notified  the  Oommission  that  much  to  his  surprise 
Mr.  Skinner  had  tendered  his  resignation.  But  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  that  notification,  Mr.  Skinner  held  his  position  up  until  some 
time  some  weeks  ago,  when  he  was  discharged  by  the  Hon.  Frank  W. 
Palmer  on  account  of  charges  preferred  against  him  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  after  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  his  dismissal  he  was  retained. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  retained  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Com- 
mission notified  me.  I  saw  Mr.  Doyle,  and  he  said  they  could  not  do 
anything  with  the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  that  he  retained  the  young 
gentleman  in  the  position  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  perjured 
himself.  I  subsequently  had  Mr.  Skinner  arrested  for  this  perjury,  as 
I  could  not  get  at  him  otherwise,  and  the  case  was  nolle  prossed  in  the 
police  court  on  account  of  the  period  prescribed  in  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations having  expired. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  contention  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion omitted  to  publish  a  statement  of  the  case! 
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Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  omitted  to  publish  any  reference 
to  it,  and  farther,  they  omitted  to  discharge  the  young  gentleman.  I 
read  from  page  57  of  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, rule  5,  clause  3 : 

3.  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  refuse  to  examine  an  applicant  or  to 
certify  an  eligible  who  *  *  *  has  intentionally  made  a  false  statement  in  any 
mateiial  fact,  or  practiced  or  attempted  to  practice  any  deception  or  fraud  in  secur- 
ing his  registration  or  appointment.  Any  of  the  foregoing  disqualifications  shall  be 
good  cause  for  the  removal  of  an  eligible  from  the  service  after  his  appointment. 

I  claim  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  failed  to  enforce  their  law, 
if  the  law  is  enforceable. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  this  investigation! 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Oyster's  testimony,  I  should  like  to  state  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  any  statement  you  desire. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Oyster  to-day  stated  that  the  Typographical 
Union  No.  101,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  had  repeatedly  passed  resolu- 
tions recommending  the  adoption  of  civil-service  rules  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  I  should  like  to  state  how  those  resolutions  were 
put  through  the  union.  The  meetings  were  all  packed  by  employees 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  who  outnumbered  the  down-town 
contingency  or  the  down-town  printers,  and  in  that  way  such  resolu- 
tions as  were  adopted  were  passed;  and  right  subsequent  to  the  adop 
tion  of  such  resolutions  there  was  a  special  meeting  held,  which  required 
the  signature  of  25  members  of  the  typographical  union,  not  favoring 
the  action  taken  by  the  union  at  the  previous  meeting.  The  matter 
was  submitted  to  a  chapel  vote  and  the  action  taken  by  the  different 
chapels  resulted  in  the  same  action  taken  by  the  union  as  a  whole  in  a 
body,  but  from  the  same  cause,  that  the  number  of  printers  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  naturally  predominates  over  the  down-town 
printers,  so  that  it  did  not  really  show  the  sentiment  of  the  printers 
as  a  whole,  except  those  employed  under  the  civil-service  rules;  and 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  union  generally,  outside  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  the  extension  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  should  never  have  taken  place;  that  the  exam- 
inations are  not  practical. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  are  they  not  practical  t  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  you  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Because  the  major  part  of  the  questions  are  not  of  a 
practical  nature.  The  practical  part  consists  in  the  casting,  as  we 
term  it  in  our  language,  of  a  table.  That  is  practical.  That  consists 
of  taking  copy  and  forming  it  into  a  table,  as  it  should  appear  when 
printed.  Then  the  orthography  or  spelling  might  be  termed  practical. 
That  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  art  of  typography,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  composition  of  a  letter  on  George  Washington  or  Andrew 
Johnson  or  some  other  great  statesman  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
work  a  man  subsequently  is  required  to  do  after  he  is  employed  in  the 
Office. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  mathe- 
matical testf 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  was  going  to  speak  of  the  mathematical  question. 
A  majority  of  the  printers  are  not  up  on  mathematics.  I  have  known 
printers  of  superior  ability  who  were  not  mathematicians;  and  really 
mathematics  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  performance  of  their  duties 
when  employed,  inasmuch  as  the  only  mathematical  test  that  would 
possibly  be  required  of  them  would  be  in  casting  up  the  table  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  that  would  only  require  the  addition  of  figures, 
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the  manipulation  of  the  cast  of  the  table,  except  casting  so  many  ems 
and  casting  up  to  certain  measures.  In  my  opinion  the  questions  in 
the  examination  are  not  practical  to  any  extent,  only  the  minor  part 
being  of  that  nature — only  in  the  instance  of  the  mathematical  ques- 
tions and  the  orthography,  of  which  I  speak. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  working  at  the  printer's 
trade  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  worked  as  an  apprentice  boy  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  four  years.  Subsequent  to  my  apprenticeship,  after 
I  became  a  journeyman,  I  worked  there  up  until  the  time  Mr.  Benedict 
came  in.  Mr.  Benedict  discharged  me  for  political  reasons,  which  I 
know.  Afterwards,  at  the  latter  end  of  Mr.  Benedict's  administration, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Manderson,  chairman  of  the  Printing 
Committee,  I  was  reappointed,  and  I  remained  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  up  to  a  time  near  the  end  of  Mr.  Palmer's  first  adminis- 
tration, when  I  received  an  appointment  as  manager  for  the  publishing 
house  of  Estes  &  Lauriatt,  of  Boston,  who  sent  me  as  manager  to  Buffalo. 
From  there  I  went  out  West  and  worked  in  printing  offices  in  numerous 
towns — Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  and  other  cities — and 
came  back  here  and  received  an  appointment  by  Mr.  Benedict,  and 
worked  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  until  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  resign  then  or  were  you  discharged! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  was  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason! 

Mr.  Stewart.  For  being  off  without  leave  of  absence.  I  happened 
to  incur  an  accident  and  could  not  inform  the  Office  of  my  inability  to 
report,  not  being  in  a  position  to  do  so  because  of  the  accident.  I  was 
reported  to  the  superintendent  of  my  division  as  being  absent  without 
leave,  and  was  reported  by  him  to  the  Public  Printer,  and  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  suspended.  After  suspension  of  some  weeks  I  saw  the 
superintendent  of  my  division  several  times  and  tried  to  be  put  back, 
in  which  effort  I  was  not  successful,  and  then  I  desired  to  resign,  and 
the  day  I  requested  the  privilege  of  resigning  I  was  tendered  my 
discharge. 

Another  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  Commission  occurred  then. 
The  discharge  which  was  handed  me,  on  the  printed  blank  form,  noti- 
fied me  that  my  services  were  no  longer  required,  the  stereotyped  form. 
It  was  dated  May  13.  That  also  notified  me  that  my  services  would  be 
no  longer  required  on  and  after  the  expiration  of  any  leave  that  might 
be  due  me.  The  leave  due  me  extended  my  time  thirty  days,  up  to 
June  13,  and  when  Mr.  Palmer  came  back  I  then  attempted  to  be  rein- 
stated in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  I  found  that  my  name  had 
been  certified  to  the  Commission  on  May  13,  the  date  of  my  discharge, 
but  not  the  date  of  my  virtual  discharge. 

I  claim  that  I  was  not  separated  from  the  Office  until  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  leave  which  was  due  me,  inasmuch  as  the  Office  has  a  rule 
which  does  not  allow  a  man  to  make  any  attempt  to  be  reinstated  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  leave  which  is  due  him,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  rules  require  that  a  man  shall  have  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  say  that  Mr.  Skinner  resigned  after  attention 
was  called  to  the  matter! 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  resign.  Secretary  J.  Sterling 
Morton  notified  the  Commission  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  certain  he  did  not  resign,  and.  was  not 
appointed  to  another  position,  which  was  not  under  the  civil-service 
rules! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  understood  he  was  transferred  to  the  statistical 
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division  at  $1,800  salary,  and  was  then  detailed  by  Secretary  Morton 
to  take  charge  of  this  division. 

Mr.  Procter.  Bat  to  a  position  which  was  not  then  nnder  civil- 
service  rules! 

Mr.  Stewart.  As  1  understand,  the  division  of  statistics  was  not  at 
that  time  under  the  civil-service  rules. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  say  that  you  quote  from  the  twenty-third  page 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  Beport,  in  which  the  Commission 
says  that  the  most  important  of  these  cases  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report.  Do  you  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important 
cases! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  consider  it  as  important  as  any  case  that  has  been 
presented  in  the  appendix,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  case  of  perjury.  If 
perjury  in  the  procurement  of  a  position  in  the  classified  service  is  not 
important,  I  do  not  know  what  constitutes  importance. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  not  the  man  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission! 

Mr. "Stewart.  If  he  was  technically  forced  to  resign  and  still  held 
his  position,  I  do  not  hold  that  the  gentleman  was  in  any  way  free 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  was  he  not  forced  to  resign  from  the  only  position 
to  which  the  civil-service  rules  were  applicable! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  civil- service  rules  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
positions  which  are  not  included  in  what  we  term  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  asking  you  another. 
If  this  gentleman  resigned  and  still  retained  his  position,  what  earthly 
use  was  there  of  his  resignation! 

Mr.  Procter.  He  did  not  retain  the  same  position,  according  to  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  beg  pardon;  he  did.  I  was  there  on  several  occa- 
sions and  saw  the  gentleman,  and  can  prove  conclusively  that  he  held 
the  same  position  and  performed  virtually  and  exactly  the  same  duties. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  was  not  on  the  same  roll. 

Mr.  Stewart.  He  may  not  have  been  on  the  same  piece  of  paper, 
and  may  not  have  signed  the  same  roll. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that! 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  know  what  pay  roll  he  signed.  I  know  the 
duties  he  performed,  and  can  prove  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  Of  course  the  Commission  can  know  nothing  abont 
what  duties  a  man  performs.    They  only  know  the  roll  he  goes  on. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Does  the  mere  fact  of  signing  another  roll  exempt 
him  from  the  rulings  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  Commission  can  take  cognizance  only  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  borne  upon  the  rolls  which  are  included  in  the  classified 
service. 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  Commission  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  still 
held  the  same  position! 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  the  Commission  does  not  know  anything  about 
that. 

At  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  July  20, 1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Monday,  December  13, 1897. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.    Present:  Senators  Pritch- 

ard  (chairman),  Lodge,  Morrill,  and  Harris;  also  Hon.  John  B.  Procter, 

Hon.  William  6.  Bice,  and  Hon.  John  B.  Harlow,  the  Civil  Service 

Commissioners,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Wales,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE  SERVICE. 

FREDERICK  T.  WALSEB,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Walser.  I  reside  at  Asheville,  BT.  C. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation! 

Mr.  Walser.  Deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fifth  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity! 

Mr.  Walser.  My  first  appointment  in  the  internal-revenue  service 
was  in  August,  1878,  as  storekeeper  and  ganger,  and  I  have  filled  every 
position  in  the  internal-revenue  service,  in  the  collector's  office  and  out- 
side of  it,  from  storekeeper  and  gauger  at  a  distillery  to  that  of  acting 
collector.  I  have  been  out  now  and  then,  but  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  internal-revenue  service  since  August,  1878. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  that  you 
may  have  to  make  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law  as 
respects  the  internal-revenue  system. 

Mr.  Walser.  As  to  deputy  collectors,  it  would  seem  to  me  as  more  a 
matter  of  law,  of  construction  of  the  statutes,  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent by  executive  order  could  put  them  under  the  civil  service.  Of 
course  the  position  is  sufficient  to  justify  men  to  take  it  who  are  com- 
petent to  pass  the  examination.  I  think  it  impracticable,  though,  to  put 
deputy  collectors  under  it,  owing  to  the  close  relationship  that  does 
and  should  exist  between  a  deputy  collector,  and  the  collector.  In  a 
section  like  North  Carolina,  and  perhaps  in  every  State,  it  is  impossible 
to  eliminate  politics  between  these  officers,  and  there  come  conflicts 
between  the  deputy  collectors  and  the  storekeepers  and  gaugers  and 
the  distillers.  A  Republican  storekeeper  and  gauger  dislikes  to  serve 
under  a  Democratic  deputy,  and  a  Democratic  storekeeper  and  gauger 
dislikes  to  serve  under  a  Republican  deputy.  Distillers  would  always 
greatly  prefer  that  the  deputy  collectors  and  the  storekeepers  and 
gangers  should  be  of  the  same  politics  with  the  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  possible  under  the  old  system  to 
secure  as  good  a  service  as  it  is  under  the  civil  service  t 

Mr.  Waxser.  I  think  it  was  better,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  reasons  why  you  think  it  was 
hetter. 

Mr.  Walser.  Because,  as  a  general  thing,  my  experience  in  that  dis- 
trict as  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  civil  service  examiners  satisfies 
me  that  the  class  of  men  who  pass  the  civil-service  examination  are 
unfitted  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  deputy  collectors.  They 
are  generally  young  men,  men  without  any  practical  business  experi- 
ence, men  without  the  courage  necessary  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
deputy  collector. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  deputy  collector! 

Mr.  Walser.  The  duties  of  a  deputy  collector  are  to  survey  distill- 
eries, take  the  bonds,  make  periodical  examinations  of  the  distilleries, 
police  their  divisions  and  detect  frauds,  make  seizures  when  neces- 
sary. In  the  meantime,  in  visiting  distilleries  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
deputy  collector  to  examine  the  records  of  the  storekeepers  and  gangers 
and  of  the  distillers,  and  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  condition  of  the 
distilleries  that  he  visits. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  also  required  to  collect  taxes! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  their  duty  to  collect  taxes  under  warrant 
of  distraint. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  are  the  deputy  collectors  appointed  f 

Mr.  Walser.  They  are  appointed  by  the  collector. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  they  give  their  bonds! 

Mr.  Walser.  They  give  their  bonds  to  the  collector. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  the  deputy  collectors  in  your  district 
placed  in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Walser.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  never  received  the  order.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  in  the  blanket  order  of  the  President,  probably 
in  the  spring  of  1896.    I  never  did  know  the  exact  date. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  political  complexion 
of  the  deputy  collectors  of  your  district  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Walser.  They  were  all  Democrats  except,  probably,  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  the  only  one  left! 

Mr.  Walser.  I  was  the  only  one  left — the  only  Republican  in  the 
district. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  division  deputies  had  you  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Walser.  There  were  thirteen  division  deputies. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  field  or  special  deputies  did  you  have  at 
that  time! 

Mr.  Walser.  There  was  one  general  deputy  collector  and  the  special 
deputies  operating  under  the  revenue  agent.    The  average  is  about  six. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  deputies  at  that  time  were  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  office! 

Mr.  Walser.  There  were  twelve  deputies  and  one  clerk  in  the  col- 
lector's office,  and  there  was  one  stamp  deputy  at  States ville,  three 
stamp  deputies  at  Winston,  and  one  stamp  deputy  at  Mountairy. 

The  Chairman.  After  they  were  placed  in  the  classified  service,  you 
say,  you  were  a  member  of  the  civil-service  board! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  proceeded  to  hold  an  examination  for  eligibles 
for  the  eligible  list! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  remember  now  how  many  were 
held;  they  were  semiannual.  I  reckon  the  first  examination  for  depu- 
ties was  in  September,  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  the  deputy  collectors  who  were  at 
that  time  covered  by  the  civil-service  order  required  to  stand  an 
examination  ! 

Mr.  Walser.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them,  in  your  judgment,  could  success- 
ully  have  passed  the  examination  had  they  been  required  to  stand  it! 

Mr.  Walser.  Of  the  thirteen  division  deputies  there  are  not  exceed- 
ug  four  who  could  have  passed  the  examination. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  scholastic  examination  as  required  by 
the  Commission! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  storekeepers  and  gangers  have  you  in 
that  district! 

Mr.  Walser.  Just  at  this  time  there  are,  I  think,  about  three  hun- 
dred on  the  roster. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  have  at  the  date  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  storekeepers  and  gangers I 

Mr.  Walser.  Of  the  storekeepers  and  gaugers  there  were  about 
four  hundred. 

Senator  Lodge.  Have  a  hundred  been  dropped? 

Mr.  Walse3.  Yes,  sir;  about  one  hundred  have  been  dropped. 

Senator  Lodge.  Because  their  services  were  not  needed? 

Mr.  Walser.  Well,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  why  it  was  that 
yon  had  such  a  great  number  of  storekeepers  and  gaugers  at  that 
particular  time. 

Mr.  Walser.  They  were  just  simply  appointed  as  a  reward  for  politi- 
cal services.  Between  the  14th  of  April,  1894,  and  June  10, 1894,  the 
commissions  of  329  Republican  storekeepers  and  gaugers  were  revoked, 
and  on  December  12, 1894,  I  think,  the  Executive  order  was  issued 
embracing  storekeepers  and  gangers  and  clerks  in  the  internal-revenue 
service. 

Mr.  Lodge.  In  1896,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Walser.  No,  sir;  in  1894.  The  first  examination  in  our  district 
was  held  on  August  3, 1895. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  men  out  of  that  number  were 
actually  employed  in  the  Government  service  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Walser.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  at  that  time  were  employed. 
The  average  number  of  distilleries  in  the  fifth  district  from  1888  up  to 
1895  was  about  three  hundred.  But  from  that  time  up  until  July  of 
this  year  they  decreased,  and  when  the  new  collector  took  charge,  on 
July  6, 1897,  there  were  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dis- 
tilleries in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  experience  you  have  had  in  the  collector's 
office,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  classification  of  storekeepers  and 
gangers?    Do  you  think  they  should  be  classified? 

Mr.  Walser.  No,  sir;  the  same  reasons  apply  in  that  case  that 
apply  in  regard  to  deputy  collectors.  The  class  of  men  who  are  com- 
petent to  pass  the  civil-service  examination  are  not  fitted  at  all  to  deal 
with  the  men  with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  They  may  have  the  integ- 
rity, but  they  have  not  the  courage  necessary  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  storekeeper  and  ganger  and  be  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  salary  paid  the  ordinary  storekeeper 
and  ganger? 

Mr.  Walser.  His  salary  is  $2  per  day  while  under  assignment,  and 
that  is  very  uncertain.  There  are  numbers  of  storekeepers  on  the 
roster  of  the  district  who  have  been  there  for  years  and  who  have  never 
been  assigned  to  a  distillery.  Frequently  men  are  under  commission 
and  get  no  more  than  three  months'  work. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  civil-service  examination 
for  storekeepers  and  gaugers  ? 
Mr.  Walser.  Well,  I  believe  the  first  is  spelling.    Then  there  is  a 

letter  to  be  written  on  a  subject  to  be  given  by  the  Commission,  and 

copying.    Then  there  are  five  examples  in  arithmetic,  and  then,  I 

believe,  five  questions  on  physics  appertaining  to  gauging.    Now,  there 

comes  in  the  impracticability  of  the  examination.    When  a  man  passes 
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that  examination  he  knows  no  more  about  the  duties  of  his  office  than 
he  knew  before,  and  it  is  no  test  of  his  qualification  for  the  performance 
of  those  duties. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  think  that  a  knowledge  of  spelling,  writing  a 
letter,  copying,  and  arithmetic  disqualifies  a  man  from  being  a  ganger f 

Mr.  Walser.  No,  sir;  but  it  does  not  make  him  a  better  ganger. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  not  my  question,  exactly.  I  understood 
your  statement  to  be  that  the  men  you  get  through  the  examinations  are 
not  fit  to  be  gangers,  and  that  the  men  who  are  fit  to  be  gaugers  aud 
storekeepers  could  not  pass  those  examinations.  What  I  want  to  get 
at  is  why  the  examinations  should  be  a  disqualification  for  performing 
the  duties. 

Mr.  Walser.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  examination  disquali- 
fies them.  It  does  not.  But  as  a  general  thing  the  men  who  pass  the 
examination  have  not  other  qualifications,  and  the  examination  does 
not  help  them  at  all  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  men  who  are  suited  to  be  storekeepers  and 
gaugers  are  unable  to  pass  the  examination? 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  generally  men  who  have  lived  in 
the  country,  and  for  $2  a  day  they  go  to  one  of  these  little  distilleries 
and  as  a  general  thing  help  the  distiller  slop  his  hogs  and  build  his 
fires,  and  do  little  chores  around  the  distillery.  The  men  who  are  com- 
petent to  pass  the  examination  will  not  accept  those  positions.  Out  of 
48  eligibles  resulting  from  the  examination  in  March  last  I  do  not  think 
that  there  were  more  than  7  of  the  48  who  were  applicants  for  store- 
keeper and  gauger,  and  of  those  a  majority  of  them  are  unwilling  to 
take  the  position,  because  they  said  they  just  took  the  examination 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  made  general  storekeepers 
and  gaugers  and  receive  $3  a  day  and  merely  withdraw  spirits  from  sus- 
pended warehouses,  which  is  a  very  pretty  place  with  no  responsibility. 

Senator  Lodge.  Storekeepers  and  gaugers  are  bonded  f 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  execute  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $5,000  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  deputy  gives  his  personal  bond  to  the  collector 
and  the  storekeeper  and  gauger  gives  his  bond  to  the  Government f 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  storekeeper  and  gauger  is  an  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment acting  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  I  thought.  I  only  wanted  to  bring 
it  out. 

Mr.  Walser.  I  find  that  one  great  disadvantage  in  the  appointment 
of  storekeepers  and  gaugers  by  an  examination  is  that  the  eligibles 
resulting  from  the  examinations  generally  live  around  the  towns,  and 
frequently  the  eligibles  are  from  sections  where  there  are  no  distilleries 
at  all,  and  from  the  sections  where  there  are  distilleries  there  are  no 
eligibles.  In  that  district  it  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly,  and 
demonstrated  vejy  recently,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  send  men  from 
one  section  of  a  district  to  another.  In  the  last  list  of  48  my  memory  is 
that  there  were  19  eligibles  from  the  county  of  Buncombe,  aud  there  is  not 
a  distillery  in  the  county,  with  already  some  storekeepers  and  gaugers 
in  it.  In  the  county  of  Wilkes,  which  has  had  as  many  as  50  distilleries 
and  now  has  30,  there  are  only  10  storekeepers  and  gaugers,  and  since 
there  is  a  Bepublican  deputy  there  they  do  not  want  to  go  on  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  refuse  to  go  on  duty! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir.    The  consequence  is  that  there  are  a  great 
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many  temporary  storekeepers  and  gaugers  assigned.  On  the  1st  of 
December  the  collector  assigned  50  storekeepers  and  gangers  from 
divisions  in  which  there  were  no  distilleries  and  sent  them  down  to 
Wilkes  and  Yadkin  and  Davidson,  where  there  were  distilleries,  and 
as  far  as  I  have  heard  from  them  about  one-fourth  have  put  in  an 
appearance. 

The  Chairman.  Your  chief  objection,  then,  is  that  the  class  of  men 
you  get  on  the  eligible  list  are  men  who  will  refuse  to  go  and  serve  at 
distilleries  where  the  pay  is  only  $2  a  day? 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  refuse  to  go  from  beyond  the  Blue  Eidge 
down  to  Wilkesboro  and  other  places  and  serve  at  $2  a  day! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  improperly  distributed  under 
it.  Under  the  old  system  if  there  were  30  distilleries  in  the  county  the 
collector  would  appoint  35  storekeepers  and  gaugers  in  that  county, 
and  if  the  distilleries  increased  he  could  increase  the  number,  since 
storekeepers  and  gaugers  always  under  that  system  were  appoiuted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  recommendation  of  the  collector 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  In  that  way  he  simply 
made  the  appointments  in  the  counties  where  the  distilleries  were 
located. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Internal-Revenue  Bureau 
has  tested  from  time  to  time  the  qualifications  of  storekeepers  and 
gangers  appointed  in  the  manner  you  state  by  having  the  revenue 
agents  examine  them  in  making  their  tours  through  a  district? 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir.  Thai;  kind  of  an  examination  had  fallen 
into  disuse  a  little,  but  they  were  generally  required  to  go  on  duty 
before  they  were  commissioned;  that  is,  to  go  to  a  distillery  or  to  some 
officer  who  knew  all  about  the  duties  and  learn  them  before  they  would 
be  given  an  assignment  to  duty  or  an  appointment.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  used  to  send  agents  out  for  purposes  of 
instruction.    They  had  a  special  gauger  in  the  district  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  duties  of  that  special  agent! 

Mr.  Walser.  Bis  duties  were  to  visit  the  distilleries  in  operation 
and  to  regauge  the  spirits  as  gauged  by  the  storekeeper  and  gauger, 
to  examine  his  records  and  see  whether  they  were  right  or  not,  and 
then  examine  the  storekeeper  and  gauger  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  the  duties  of  a  gauger  and  storekeeper. 

Senator  Habris.  At  the  beginning  of  your  testimony  you  said  that 
a  Bepublican  storekeeper  and  gauger  dislikes  to  serve  under  a  Demo- 
cratic collector,  and  vice  versa! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  you  also  said  that  the  distillers  prefer  that 
tbe  storekeepers  and  gaugers  and  the  collector  and  the  deputy  col- 
lectors shall  be  of  the  same  political  party ! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  distillers  should 
have  a  preference  of  that  kind! 

Mr.  Walser.  There  are  a  great  many  seizures  for  technical  viola- 
tions of  law,  and  they  are  apprehensive  that  if  the  officers  cross  that 
way  probably  a  deputy  collector,  if  he  be  a  Democrat,  would  like  to 
secure  the  dismissal  of  a  Bepublican  storekeeper  and  gauger,  and  in 
making  charges  it  would  involve  them. 

Senator  Harris.  I  do  not  see  that  the  distiller  would  have  anything 
to  fear  if  he  were  doing  his  duty — that  is,  if  he  were  making  an  honest 
accounting  of  everything. 
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Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  I  know;  but  they  may  not  account  for  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  not  the  fact  that  you  state  true,  and  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  manipulate  things  improperly 
when  they  are  of  the  same  political  party  f 

Mr.  Walser.  I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  easier. 

Senator  Harris.  Again,  you  said  it  is  better  to  take  storekeepers 
and  gangers  from  the  immediate  locality  where  there  are  distilleries! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Would  it  not  result  in  better  service,  as  it  generally 
does,  to  take  storekeepers  and  gaugers  from  remote  districts  and  bring 
them  to  places  where  they  have  absolutely  no  personal  connection 
whatever  and  could  have  none! 

Mr.  Walser.  There  is  one  view  of  it  in  which  that  would  be  best, 
but  there  are  two  other  principles  that  conflict  with  it.  The  first  is 
that  the  pay  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  men  to  go  from  one  section  to 
another.  Then  there  is  the  principle  of  home  rule  that  is  pretty  strong 
with  all  those  distillers.  When  you  send  a  man  from  a  distance  they  say, 
"  We  furnish  the  capital  to  run  this  business  and  we  are  entitled  to  have 
our  own  people  as  officers."  So  when  you  send  a  storekeeper  and  ganger 
from  another  section  of  the  country  there  he  exercises  his  right  under 
the  law  and  suspends  operations. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  think  that  a  distiller  should  have  anything 
to  say  as  to  the  man,  or  where  he  is  from,  or  anything  about  it,  who  is 
there  as  a  guardian  of  the  Government's  interests  Y 

Mr.  Walser.  In  one  sense,  no,  sir;  and  they  will  say  to  you,  "  We 
do  not  care;  you  can  send  a  Democrat  or  you  can  send  a  Republican  Jf 
you  will  just  send  a  man  from  our  county.  We  do  not  care  anything 
about  who  he  is;  but  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  this;  and  we  are 
unwilling  to  invest  our  capital  and  operate  with  officers  from  another 
section." 

Senator  Harris.  Your  suggestion  was  that  they  want  them  to  be  of 
the  same  political  party  in  the  first  place! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  And  then  they  want  them  from  their  own  immediate 
vicinity! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes. 

Senator  Harris.  The  query  in  my  mind  is,  what  would  be  the  motive, 
and  if  they  had  any  such  reason  or  thought  why  they  should  be 
consulted  fit  all  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Walser.  They  are  not  consulted  in  the  assignments. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  collector  ever  consult  the  distiller  as  to 
who  he  sends  to  the  distillery! 

Mr.  Walser.  No,  sir;  and  it  has  been  a  fixed  rule  with  the  collectors 
of  that  district  for  years  that  they  would  not  consider  any  statement 
made  by  a  distiller  in  regard  to  the  assignment  of  a  storekeeper  and 
gauger. 

Senator  Harris.  But  you  were  making  the  wishes  of  the  distiller  a 
matter  of  some  significance  and  importance  in  objecting  to  the  result 
of  the  civil  service,  as  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Walser.  Well,  it  was  only  in  this  way — that  as  to  the  operation 
of  distilleries  of  course  the  officer  will  exercise  his  right  to  suspend, 
but  the  collector  always  makes  the  assignment  without  regard  to  the 
distiller's  wishes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  living  in  Wilkes 
County  f  Are  they  in  favor  of  the  collector  sending  deputies  from  other 
counties  into  that  county  T 
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Mr.  Walser.  No,  sir;  they  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  One  man  was 
sent  down  there  from  Iredell  Connty  the  other  day  and  they  set  on  him 
and  ran  him  away  from  the  distillery.  He  was  one  of  the  appointees 
from  the  eligible  list.  The  collector  assigns  them  just  as  fast  as  they 
are  appointed. 

Senator  Harris.  He  was  not  run  away  because  he  could  pass  the 
examination  ? 

Mr.  Walser.  Oh,  no;  he  was  not  run  away  on  that  account,  but 
because  of  the  other  idea. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  was  not  run  away  because  he  could  spell  and 
cipher! 

Mr.  Walser.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  run  away  because  he  could  do  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  was  run  off,  I  suppose,  because  he  came  from 
another  part  of  the  State! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  to  that  the  distillers  object! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Bepublicans  did  you  have  acting  as  store- 
keepers and  gangers  on  the  1st  day  of  last  June  in  that  district  f 

Mr.  Walser.  We  had  one.  There  were  really  three  in  commission 
as  storekeeper  and  gauger  and  one  as  storekeeper. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  the  storekeepers  at  that  date  been  in 
the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Walser.  They  had  been  in  for  two  years,  from  August  3, 1895. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Democrats  were  acting  as  storekeepers 
and  gangers  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Walser.  There  were  about  four  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  parties  who  were  covered  by  the 
civil  service  law  should  be  required  to  stand  an  examination  in  order 
to  test  the  qualification  of  the  storekeepers  and  gangers  who  are 
appointed  there!  That  is,  assuming  that  the  law  is  to  remain  as  it  is, 
do  you  think  that  they  should  also  be  required  to  stand  an  examina- 
tion! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  should  be  required  to  stand  the 
same  examination  with  others  that  come  in.  They  should  be  put  on 
an  equal  footing. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  been  in  the  service,  you  say,  Mr.  Walser, 
since  1878.    You  have  not  been  in  continuously! 

Mr.  Walser.  No;  1  have  not  been  in  continuously.  I  was  out  from 
July,  1881,  to  July,  1883.    I  resigned  in  July,  1881. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  know  something  about  the  secvice  continually 
since  1878! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  secretary  of  the  local  board! 

Mr.  Walser.  I  am  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  have  been  com- 
plete changes  in  the  force  when  there  has  been  a  change  of  Adminis- 
tration, and  that  you  are  practically  the  only  man  left  on  the  force  of 
deputies! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  under  the  last  Administration. 

Mr.  Procter.  Under  President  Harrison's  Administration  the  ma- 
jority of  the  force  were  Bepublicans! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  think  they  were  efficient  people,  mostly! 

Mr.  Walser.  They  were  generally  efficient. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Yet  when  there  was  a  change  of  Administration  they 
were  all  dismissed  and  Democrats  were  appointed  ! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  did  not  matter  whether  they  were  competent  or 
not,  when  there  was  a  change  of  Administration  there  was  a  change  of 
force! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  who  were  in  the  office  when  it  was  classified  could  not  pass  the 
civil-service  examination. 

Mr.  Walser.  Of  the  division  deputies! 

Mr.  Procter.  Of  the  division  deputies. 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  believe  a  majority  of  those  in  the  office 
could  have  passed  the  examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  think  it  is  impos- 
sible to  eliminate  politics. 

Mr.  Walser.  I  do  believe  so. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  not  the  internal-revenue  service  charged  exclu- 
sively with  the  collection  of  revenue! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  true  that,  no  matter  what  party  happens  to 
be  in  power,  the  force  in  the  internal-revenue  districts  are  very  active 
in  politics? 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  generally  active. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  generally  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  political 
conventions  and  primaries! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  think  the  distillers  always  prefer  that  the  depu- 
ties and  the  storekeepers  and  gaugers  should  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
Administration! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  consider  the  wishes  of  the 
distillers  in  a  matter  of  that  sort! 

Mr.  Walser.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  they  should  be  considered 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  remember  hearing  of  the  whisky  frauds  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  States  where  there  were  very  large 
distilleries,  in  the  early  seventies! 

Mr.  Walser.  I  do  not  remember  much  about  it 

Senator  Lodge.  Was  it  not  in  1872! 

Mr.  Procter.  In  1872  and  1873.  (To  Mr.  Walser.)  You  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  claimed  then  that  the  Government  was 
defrauded  of  $75,000,000  by  the  whisky  frauds,  and  that  those  frauds 
were  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  internal-revenue  service  was  a 
political  organization 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  does  not  remember  it.  I  suggest  that 
you  get  down  to  the  matter  at  issue.. 

Mr.  Procter.  Made  possible  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  political  organ- 
ization rather  than  a  business  organization.  You  do  not  remember 
that! 

Mr.  Walser.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  think  those  frauds  were  committed  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were  not  committed  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  inquiry  is  pertinent  to  this 
investigation. 
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Mr.  Procter.  You  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  inclusion  all  of  the  dep- 
uties were  Democrats  except  yourself  t 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pkocter.  And  that  of  the  thirteen  division  deputies  only  four 
could  have  passed  the  examination  ? 

Mr.  Walser.  1  do  not  think  more  than  four  could  have  passed  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  that  the  examination  such  as  the  Com- 
mission holds  is  an  examination  indicated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  f 

Mr.  Walser.  I  do  not  know  whence  it  comes  or  who  directed  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  If,  of  the  thirteen  division  deputies,  only  four  could 
have  passed  the  examination,  do  you  think  it  is  a  very  good  system 
which  would  give  to  your  district  thirteen  division  deputies  who  could 
Dot  pass  the  examination  required  by  the  Internal  Eevenue  Commis- 
sioner or  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  f 

Mr.  Walser.  I  do  not  consider  the  examination  a  test  of  a  man's 
fitness  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  deputy  collector. 

Mr.  Procter.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  eliminate  politics,  most  of  the  employees  were  political  ap- 
pointees? 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  applies  to  the  deputies,  the  storekeepers,  and 
gaugers. 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  best  division  deputies  in  our  dis- 
trict is  a  man  who  can  not  spell.  He  would  spell  "  examine  n  e-x-a-m-o-n, 
and  spell  in  that  way  throughout,  but  he  is  one  of  the  best  officers,  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  fitness  in  every  other  respect. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understand  you  to  say  most  of  those  people  receive 
very  small  pay.  How  many  of  the  storekeepers  and  gaugers  receive 
to  exceed  $300  in  any  one  year? 

Mr.  Walser.  All  the  storekeepers  and  gaugers,  if  on  duty  every 
day  in  the  year,  would  exceed  that  sum. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  in  practice  they  do  not? 

Mr.  Walser.  No,  sir;  a  great  many  of  them  are  not  assigned  at  all. 

Mr.  Procter.  Have  you  ever  examined  clause  8  of  rule  3,  which 


"The  following-mentioned  positions  or  employees  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  these  rules : 

u(a)  Any  position  filled  by  a  person  whose  place  of  private  business 
is  conveniently  located  for  his  performance  of  the  duties  of  said  posi- 
tion, or  any  position  filled  by  a  person  remunerated  in  one  sum  both  for 
services  rendered  therein  and  for  necessary  rent,  fuel,  and  lights  fur- 
nished for  the  performance  of  the  duties  thereof:  Provided,  That  in 
either  case  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  said  position  requires  only 
a  portion  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  occupant,  paying  him  a  com- 
!>eiisation  not  exceeding,  for  his  personal  salary  only,  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  permitting  of  his  pursuing  other  regular  busi- 
ness or  occupation." 

By  that  clause  one  whose  remuneration  does  not  exceed  $300  is  not 
included  in  the  classification.  I  will  ask  you  whether  that  might  not 
eliminate  a  great  many  of  the  people  holding  the  smaller  positions? 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  it  might  eliminate  them  if  it  were  applied. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  for  the  positions  that  pay  over  $300  you  would 
probably  get  good  people  to  take  the  examination.  You  are  aware  that 
when  a  man  who  is  on  the  eligible  register  refuses  service  he  goes  off 
the  register! 
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Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  is  dropped  off.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  recent 
West  Virginia  cases,  tried  in  the  courts,  the  contention  of  the  collector 
was  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  assigning  storekeepers  and 
gangers  from  one  county  to  another  in  order  to  prevent  collusion  between 
the  storekeepers  and  gangers  and  the  distillers  f 

Mr.  Waiter.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  noted  that  fact. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  I  may  ask  a  question  here,  am  I  to  understand 
that  the  contention  in  the  West  Virginia  cases  was  that  such  employees 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  examinations,  because  the  collector  ought 
to  have  the  ability  to  take  them  from  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  contention  in  the  West  Virginia  cases  was  that 
the  collector  should  have  the  right  to  assign  from  one  district  to  another, 
so  that  he  could  assign  men  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  distiller. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  assignment  T 

Mr.  Procter.  No. 

Mr.  Walser.  There  is  no  question  of  the  right. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  the  question  there  was  whether  taking  a  man  off 
an  assignment  was  not  a  removal.  The  judge  decided  that  where  he 
was  removed  from  an  assignment  for  political  reasons  it  was  removal* 

The  Chairman.  That,  even  though  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  serv- 
ice, he  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  went  further  than  that,  and  said  the  widest  liberty 
of  assignment  from  one  district  to  another  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the 
interest  of  the  service. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  ascertain.  The  objection  is 
West  Virginia  was  that  the  civil-service  system  interfered  with  the 
assignment  of  a  man  from  one  county  to  another. 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  the  contention  of  the  collector  was  that  he  should 
have  the  liberty  of  assignment;  and  the  judge  decided  that  he  ought 
to  have  the  liberty  of  assignment,  but  that  to  revoke  an  assignment 
for  political  reasons  was  contrary  to  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  referred,  not  to  sending  men  from  one  district 
to  another,  but  to  the  collector's  right  to  revoke  an  assignment  when 
in  his  judgment  the  service  required  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  argument  was  that  the  internal -revenue  office 
should  have  the  broadest  privilege  of  assignment. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  question  of  assignment  from  one  section  to 
another  was  not  involved.  It  was  purely  a  question  of  the  revocation 
of  an  assignment  when  it  was  not  a  proper  one. 

Mr.  Walser.  In  the  Fifth  district  that  power  has  been  exercised 
repeatedly,  perhaps  for  the  same  purpose.  Where  there  has  been  any 
intimation  that  fraud  was  committed  at  a  distillery,  and  the  collector 
had  a  man  of  integrity  who  he  thought  would  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Government  there,  he  has  always  assigned  him,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence where  it  was. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  your  opinion,  after  your  long  experience  in  the 
internal-revenue  service,  if  you  could  get  the  revenue  service  on  the 
same  business  principle  that  exists  now  as  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
and  the  carrier  service  and  the  customs  service,  in  some  of  the  cities— a 
purely  non political  business  basis — would  it  not  be  better  for  the  collec- 
tion of  internal  revenue? 

Mr.  Walser.  It  might  be,  if  it  could  be  got  to  that  point;  but  it  is 
not  a  system  like  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  it  is  like  the  customs  service. 

Mr.  Walser.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  altogether  like  it    Yon 
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see,  we  have  to  deal  with  these  little  distilleries.  I  suppose  you  could 
get  up  a  practical  examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  as  to  the  smaller  distilleries,  where  the  officers 
make  less  than  $300,  the  rules  provide  that  they  shall  not  be  included. 

Mr.  Walser.  The  difficulty  is,  you  can  not  tell  when  it  will  be  $300 
and  when  it  will  not.  You  may  assign  a  man  to  a  distillery,  and  he 
may  run  for  twelve  months;  and  if  you  find  no  fraud,  and  tjie  collector 
sees  fit  to  leave  him  there,  his  salary,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  be 
*G00. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  see. 

Mr.  Waxser.  But  he  may  go  on  duty  and  be  suspended  within  sixty 
days,  and  it  may  be  at  a  distillery  where  it  was  expected  he  would  be 
on  duty  all  the  while  for  the  year.  There  is  where  the  trouble  comes 
in.  The  distillers  exercise  the  right  to  suspend  whenever  they  get 
ready,  and  sometimes,  you  know,  they  have  accumulated  a  little  corn, 
perhaps  from  their  crops  or  from  their  neighbors'  crops,  and  they  merely 
start  and  distill  that  and  stop.  Of  course  the  collector,  when  they  file 
their  survey  and  notice  and  bond,  has  knowledge  as  to  how  long  they 
are  going  to  operate. 

Mr.  Procter.  Your  district  is  probably  different  from  almost  any 
other  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Waxser.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  it  is  somewhat  different  from  any 
other  in  the  United  States.    There  are  more  small  distilleries. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  one  of  the  mountain  districts? 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  forty  counties  in  western  Forth 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  the  largest  mountain  district. 

Mr.  Wai  ser.  They  are  rough.  Take  Wilkes,  which  is  all  mountains 
and  all  rough,  and,  as  I  stated  awhile  ago,  there  have  been  as  many  as 
50  grain  distilleries  operated  in  the  county.  During  the  past  season 
there  were  200  brandy  distilleries  registered  in  Wilkes  County,  and  then 
Yadkin  County  and  Iredell  each  have  had  as  many  as  50  grain  distil- 
leries, and  the  majority  of  them  have  a  capacity  of  3  bushels  daily. 

Mr.  Procter.  Let  me  ask  you,  please,  whether  it  is  not  true  that 
under  the  old  system  sometimes  gaugers,  storekeepers,  and  even  deputy 
collectors  who  had  been  removed  for  a  just  cause  under  one  Adminis- 
tration would  be  reinstated  under  the  next  Administration  f 

Mr.  Walser.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  known  of  an  instance 
of  that  kind,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Kevenue,  or  at  least  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Keve- 
nue,  keeps  a  record  of  every  charge  that  is  filed  against  an  internal- 
revenue  officer,  and  if  at  any  time  such  a  man  is  an  applicant  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  internal-revenue  service,  when  his  name  is  submitted  by  the 
collector  he  is  politely  informed  that  he  is  not  eligible. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  1896  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Eevenue  it  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  men  who  had 
been  removed  for  cause  had,  .through  pressure,  been  reinstated,  and 
that  under  the  present  system  no  man  can  be  reinstated  who  has  been 
dismissed  for  delinquency  or  misconduct? 

Mr.  Walser.  I  do  not  remember  any  instances  of  the  reinstatement 
of  men  against  whom  charges  were  made.  In  a  district  like  that,  there 
is  great  trouble  in  filing  charges  against  incompetent  men  or  against 
men  who  are  unfaithful  to  the  interests  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  class  of  storekeepers  and 
gangers  to  whom  you  have  referred  are  under  the  constant  supervision 
of  the  deputy  collectors  and  internal  revenue  agents  of  the  district! 
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Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  deputy  collectors  and  the 
internal-revenue  agents  to  see  that  those  men  are  qualified,  and  to 
report  to  the  collector  any  dereliction  of  duty  on  their  part! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  apply  the  $300  a  year 
exception  to  storekeepers  and  gaugers,  because  you  can  not  tell  how 
long  a  man  is  going  to  be  employed.    The  exception  amounts  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Walser.  It  amounts  to  nothing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  the  way  to  meet  the  matter  is  to 
provide  that  those  receiving  $2  a  day  shall  be  excepted? 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  is  not  a  f&ct  that  when  a  distillery  has  a  large 
capacity,  making  20  or  40  gallons  a  day,  the  pay  of  the  storekeeper  is 
greater  than  in  a  small  distillery! 

Mr.  Walser.  It  is  $3  a  day  where  they  mash  in  excess  of  20  bushels 
a  day. 

The  Chairman.  So  at  the  large  distilleries  they  get  a  different 
grade  of  men,  and  the  pay  is  greater! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  can  designate 
the  number  of  storekeepers,  gaugers,  or  deputies  in  a  district! 

Mr.  Walser.  He  does  determine  the  number  of  deputies,  but  store- 
keepers and  gaugers  come  under  the  law  in  regard  to  15  per  cent  in 
excess  of  those  actually  assigned.  However,  the  rule  has  never  been 
strictly  enforced  in  that  district,  though  it  is  well-nigh  so,  for  there  has 
been  for  years  an  average  of  300  distilleries  in  the  district,  and  the 
number  of  storekeepers  and  gaugers  has  generally  been  about  345. 

You  will  remember  that  under  the  act  of  August  2b,  1894,  the 
collector  was  authorized  to  assign  an  officer  holding  the  combined 
position  of  storekeeper-gauger  to  the  performance  of  the  separate 
duties  of  a  gauger  or  of  a  storekeeper,  and  under  that  authority  there 
are  now  scarcely  any  gaugers  in  our  district;  there  are  only  four  or  five. 
But  generally  until  that  time  there  were  about  50  gaugers  in  commis- 
sion in  the  district,  because  they  always  employed  about  30  each  season 
for  about  four  months. 

Mr.  Procter.  Your  duties  in  the  office  are  principally  clerical? 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Although  you  are  a  deputy! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  there  not  other  deputies  whose  duties  are  clerical! 

Mr.  Walser.  There  are  only  two  or  three  who  do  clerical  work. 
They  have  a  good  deal  of  other  work  to  do  outside  of  mere  clerical 
duties.  Take  the  clerk  in  charge  of  seizures  in  that  district.  He  must 
be  a  good  business  man  in  addition  to  being  a  good  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  He  must  have  executive  ability  as  well  as  clerical 
skill! 

Mr.  Walser.  Yes,  sir;  he  must  know  something  about  law  and 
forms.  Take  the  clerks  in  charge  of  the  bonds.  They  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  law  and  of  geneial  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  have  you  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Walser.  There  are  13  employees  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  clerks,  strickly  speaking. 

Mr.  Walser.  There  is  only  one  clerk  in  the  collector's  office,  and 
there  is  one  clerk  in  the  branch  office  at  Winston. 
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Mr.  Procter.  The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  seizures  works  in  the 
office! 

Mr.  Waxser.  Yes,  sir;  he  works  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  general  storekeepers  and  gaugers  are 
there  in  your  district! 

Mr.  Walser.  Five. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understand  you  have  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  efficient  men  in  the  office.  However,  you  need  make  no  reply 
to  that  observation.  But  were  you  not  reduced  when  the  Democratic 
collector  came  in  ! 

Mr.  Waxser.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  reduced. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  were  you 

Mr.  Procter.  But  you  were  retained  because  of  your  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  collector's  office! 

Senator  Lodge.  I  was  going  to  ask  why  he  was  retained  in  such  a 
general  slaughter. 

Mr.  Walser.  I  do  not  know.  Because  of  my  long  experience,  I 
suppose;  and  there  may  have  been  something  personal  with  the  Demo- 
cratic collector. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  said  they  could  not  get 
along  without  you!  The  collector  said  to  me,  "I  shall  resign  if  they 
require  me  to  dismiss  Mr.  Walser.    I  will  not  hold  the  office." 

At  11  o'clock  and  40  minutes  a.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  December  20, 1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


Monday,  December  20, 1897. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Present:  Senators  Pritch- 
ard  ( chairman)  and  Lodge  f  also  Hon.  John  B.  Procter,  president  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  Mr.  G.  B.  Wales,  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker,  acting  president  of  the  National 
Anti-Civil  Service  League. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

BUREAU  #OF  PENSIONS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  H.  CLAY  EVANS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS. 

Hon.  H.  Clay  Evans,  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  appeared  and  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Lodge  wishes  to  ask  the  Commissioner  some 
questions. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  simply  want  to  ask  the  Commissioner  along  the 
general  line  of  the  investigation  this  committee  has  been  holding,  and 
that  is  as  to  the  civil-service  law  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
Pension  Office. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yon  wish  my  opinion,  Senator! 

Senator  Lodge.  I  wish  to  ascertain  your  opinion  in  regard  to  it. 
First,  we  will  hear  yon  as  to  the  Department  clerks  here. 

Commissioner  Evans.  You  mean  as  to  the  success  of  the  system! 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  abolish 
the  civil  service  system  as  to  clerks! 
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Commissioner  Evans.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  limit  it.  I  was  a  civil-service  reformer,  so  called.  But  it  is  a 
good  deal  like  free  trade  to  me;  it  does  not  work  out.  The  best  men  I 
have  in  my  Bureau  are  men  who  came  in  through  what  is  called  the  spoils 
system.  They  have  nobody  behind  them.  They  do  their  duty.  They 
never  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  they  expect  to  hold 
their  positions  by  doing  their  duty  in  the  Bureau. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  are  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  Bureau  for 
a  longtime? 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  the  present  arrangement  in  regard  to  the 
medical  boards  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  The  last  Administration  put  all  medical  boards, 
or,  rather,  all  medical  examiners — that  is,  the  members  of  the  local 
boards,  you  may  say — in  the  classified  service. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  special  examiners  who  are 
sent  out. 

Commissioner  Evans.  !No;  the  medical  examiners,  not  the  special 
examiners. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  refer  to  the  medical  boards. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Those  are  the  medical  examiners,  the  local 
boards.  All  the  individual  members  earning  over  $300  are  pat  within 
the  classified  service.  That  puts  some  whole  boards  under  the  classified 
service,  or  two  members  possibly  under  the  classified  service  and  one 
out,  or  one  member  within  the  classified  service  and  two  out.  I  suppose 
you  have  had  complaints  that  I  have  been  violating  the  civil-service 
law.  I  have  seen  it  so  stated.  I  contend  that  I  have  not.  I  do  not 
understand  that  I  have. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  that  kind.  Then  the 
present  system  causes  great  confusion  in  the  tenure  of  the  members  of 
those  boards  f  • 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  are  they  paidf 

Commissioner  Evans.  They  are  paid  by  fees.  I  will  explain  it.  I  have 
nothing  to  cover  up  in  this  matter  at  all.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  opinion 
that  many  boards  were  appointed  during  the  last  Administration  because 
they  were  "  soldier  haters."  You  know  what  that  meant  during  the 
war  and  what  it  has  meant  since.  Ex-soldiers  complain  of  it;  they 
will  not  go  before  those  boards.  This  applies  to  some  boards.  The 
ex-soldiers  will  go  off  to  neighboring  towns,  paying  their  expenses,  and 
so  they  complain  against  the  Bureau.  But  I  have  had  numerous  com- 
plaints of  this  kind  where  their  orders  for  appearing  before  the  boards 
are  returned.  I  have,  in  somecases,  appointed  a  second  board.  It  is  no 
additional  expense  on  the  Government.  In  fact,  it  is  less,  because  if 
the  claimant  shows  on  a  good  statement  that  he  has  been  unfairly  dealt 
with  he  is  entitled  to  a  second  examination  and  we  will  order  him  before 
some  other  board.  So  the  Government  pays  two  feep.  I  have  in  some 
cases,  Senator,  appointed  a  second  board.  The  gentlemen  who  are 
under  the  civil  service  I  have  not  removed. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Commissioner  Evans.  As  to  whether  it  would  be  right  or  wrong  to 
remove  them,  I  am  not  going  into  that.  They  may  be  good  physicians, 
but  nevertheless  there  is  prejudice  against  them,  and  I  appoint  a  second 
board. 

Senator  Lodge.  Were  the  existing  boards  appointed  after  exami- 
nation? 
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Commissioner  Evans.  No,  sir;  they  were  covered  in  without  any 
examination. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  at  what  date? 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  do  not  remember  the  order.  It  is  the  date 
in  1896. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  yon  mean  the  additional  boards  appointed? 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  covered  in. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Those  covered  in.  I  think  it  was  in  Novem- 
ber, 1896. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  great  body  of 
those  boards  at  the  present  moment  are  composed  of  men  who  went 
upon  them  without  any  examination? 

Commissioner  Evans.  All  of  them,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of 
half  a  dozen. 

Senator  Lodge.  Who  have  been  appointed  since? 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  I  thought.  On  the  same  board  yon 
have  one  man  in  the  classified  service  and  two  ontside? 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  they  are  all  paid  by  fees? 

Commissioner  Evans.  They  are  all  paid  by  fees. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  yon  have  taken  the  ground  that  no  man  can  be 
removed  from  those  boards  except  on  charges? 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it.  At  first,  until  recent 
orders,  I  removed  some  and  reinstated  ex-soldiers  who  had  been  sur- 
geons possibly  in  the  Army,  or  had  graduated  afterwards,  and  who  had 
been  members  of  the  board  before.  I  reinstated  some  of  those  under 
rule  9. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  should  like  to  put  a  case  which  has  occurred  within 
my  own  knowledge,  and  ask  if  such  cases  are  at  all  common,  or  if  this 
case  is  exceptional.  On  one  of  the  Boston  boards  there  were  two  army 
surgeons  appointed  under  President  Harrison.  Both  were  doctors  in 
good  practice,  and  I  never  heard  the  slightest  complaint  as  to  their 
professional  capacity.  They  were  both  removed.  One  of  the  places 
was  filled  by  a  man  who  was  brought  from  Indiana  and  put  on  the 
board,  who  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  State.  He  is 
now  holding  that  position.  As  I  understand  it,  those  two  army  sur- 
geons can  not  be  reinstated  unless  a  removal  is  made  upon  charges. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes;  that  is  the  case  now,  Senator. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Commissioner  Evans.  To  give  you  some  data,  for  instance,  New  York 
has  six  boards.  It  had  three  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Adminis- 
tration. It  created  three  more.  All  those  were  covered  into  the  civil 
service  without  examination.  There  have  been  no  changes  at  all  in 
those  boards.  There  has  been  some  disposition  at  a  time  or  two,  but 
it  was  never  vigorous.  In  Brooklyn  there  were,  I  think,  three  boards. 
I  created  one  new  board.  I  hold  that  the  men  who  are  under  the  civil 
service  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  civil  service  and  are  not  to  be 
removed  without  charges,  but  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  com- 
plaints I  created  a  new  board  of  men  who  are  competent,  experienced, 
and  so  on.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  city  is  entirely  nnder  the  civil  serv- 
ice, bat  the  boards  that  were  closed  in  I  am  disturbing. 

There  is  a  very  peculiar  condition  as  to  those  boards.  I  hear  through 
snrgeons,  I  hear  through  Members  of  Congress,  I  hear  through  Sena- 
tore  that  the  most  experienced  men,  men  of  long  years  of  experience, 
men,  possibly,  who  have  served  in  the  Army  and  were  accustomed  to 
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amputations  on  the  field  of  battle  and  know  the  results  of  such  ampu- 
tations, and  so  on,  will  not  go  before  the  civil-service  examining  boards, 
because  with  the  young  man  who  is  just  out  of  college  or  is  up  to  date  and 
in  up-to-date  terms  they  do  not  like  to  compete.  This  is  the  story  they 
tell  me.  In  consequence  it  deprives  the  Bureau  of  the  opportunity  of 
employing  surgeons  of  long  experience  in  organizing  these  new  boards. 
You  understand  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  not  under  the  civil 
service  at  all. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  great  majority  receive  less  than  $300  apiece  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  the  great  majority  of  them  run  from 
$50  apiece  up,  say,  to  $200. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  been  affected  by  this  order! 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  could  get  the  exact  number.  I  should  say, 
on  an  estimate,  about  150.    They  are  in  the  larger  cities. 

Senator  Lodge.  And,  roughly,  how  many  boards  are  there! 

Commissioner  Evans.  There  are  between  1,300  and  1,400  now,  I 
would  say. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  then  an  absolute  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
way  those  medical  examining  boards  stand  to-day! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Some  are  classified  and  some  are  not  classified! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  qualification  that  put 
them  under  the  civil  service  except  their  earnings — the  fees. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  are  not  classified  are  expected  to  do  the 
same  grade  of  work  as  those  who  are  classified,  are  they  notf 

Commissioner  Evans.  Exactly.  Take  a  man  in  your  part  of  the 
country,  for  instance.  I  insist  that  if  there  is  any  benefit  of  skill 
secured  by  the  civil  service,  the  man  who  lives  in  the  country  is  entitled 
to  just  as  good  service  in  being  examined  as  the  man  who  lives  in  a  city. 
This  matter  has  brought  great  criticism  upon  the  Bureau.  I  have 
endeavored  to  get  along  with  it  as  peaceably  as  I  can,  though  I  think 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  been  worried  with  all  sorts  of  com- 
munications. I  get  them,  referred  around,  in  packages  of  a  dozen  or 
two  at  a  time.  A  great  many  doctors  do  not  understand  the  difference 
between  those  who  are  in  the  civil  service  and  those  who  are  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  I  want  to  bring  out,  as  you  see  very  plainly, 
is  that  there  is  an  absolute  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  system. 

Commissioner  Evans.    Yes,  sir:  there  is. 

Senator  Lodge.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  begin  anew  and  have 
every  doctor  on  every  board  examined  under  the  civil  service  and 
appointed  in  that  way,  or  else  have  them  all  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner f  That  is,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  uniform  system 
of  appointment  throughout  those  boards! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Oh,  it  would  be,  of  course.  The  system  is 
wrong. 

Senator  Lodge.  Now  neither  system  is  applied! 

Commissioner  Evans.  It  was  wrong  from  the  start,  but  now  it  is  in 
a  condition  where  it  has  to  be  handled  very  carefully.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  it  so  as  to  create  as  little  friction  as  possible,  and,  as  I  said, 
where  the  civil-service  boards  exist  I  am  not  changing  them. 

As  I  started  to  tell  you,  there  has  been  one  change  made  in  Philadel- 
phia. I  removed  one  doctor  there  and  reinstated  a  man  who  had  been 
on  the  board  under  the  Harrison  Administration,  who  stood  very  high 
not  only  in  his  practice,  but  in  the  affections  of  the  Grand  Army  people. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  is,  as  a  physician,  any  more  liberal  than  the 
others,  yet  the  Grand  Army  fellows  like  him  better.    He  is  sympathetic, 
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and  so  on.  I  removed  one  man  and  reinstated  him.  To  show  yon  how 
it  worked,  the  one  whom  I  removed  came  over  here  to  see  me.  He  was 
a  very  nice,  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  introduced  himself.  He  said  he 
had  been  removed  and  asked  what  the  charges  were.  I  said  there  were 
none.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "that  is  all  right  if  there  are  no  charges." 
I  said,  "I  do  not  want  to  make  charges  against  a  man  going  out.  The 
man  who  was  reinstated  in  your  place  was  removed  four  years  ago  to 
give  you  the  place,  and  now  I  reinstate  him,  as  I  understand  he  is 
eligible  to  reinstatement  under  rule  9  of  the  civil  service."  I  reinstated 
him.  That  is  the  only  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  boards  in 
Philadelphia. 

Senator  Lodge.  Yon  have  not  applied  that  system  to  Boston! 

Commissioner  Evans.  No;  there  was  some  talk  of  it,  but  they  did 
not  get  to  do  it    Orders  were  issued  that  there  should  be  charges. 

Senator  Lodge.  To  come  back,  now,  to  the  general  system — that  is,  as 
to  the  great  body  of  clerks  in  your  office — are  there  many  clerks  who 
could  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
service! 

Commissioner  Evans.  There  are  quite  a  number  who  could  be 
dropped  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  at  all. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  are  they  not  dropped? 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  have  dropped  some  along.  I  almost  always 
get  into  more  or  less  trouble  over  it;  and  now  I  could  not  well  drop 
anybody  without  a  court-martial.  They  would  appeal  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  bring  them  down  on  me.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
dropped. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  I  take  it,  do  not  inter- 
fere in  a  case  where  a  man  is  dropped  for  inefficiency  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  do.  In  fact,  I  talked 
with  one  or  two  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  who  decidedly 
agreed  with  me  in  my  views.  Where  a  clerk  has,  through  influence  or 
otherwise,  got  above  his  grade  in  salary,  I  insist  that  I  have  the  right 
to  reduce  that  man  and  promote,  as  to  salary,  a  more  efficient  man  in 
his  place.  I  do  not  understand,  really,  that  the  civil  service  object — in 
fact,  in  talking  with  the  members  they  approve  of  it;  but  nevertheless 
the  persons  so  reduced  complain  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  want  explanations,  etc.,  as  to  why  I 
do  it.  I  have  felt  that  the  head  of  a  bureau  or  Department  who  is 
competent  for  the  place  ought,  if  he  attends  to  his  business,  to  get  the 
most  efficient  clerks,  and  they  should  be  regulated  up  and  down  as  to 
their  efficiency,  as  to  the  best  service.  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  am 
ready  to  reorganize  my  Bureau  to  do  more  work.  The  records  will 
show  that  I  have  adjudicated  30  per  cent  more  claims  than  has  been 
done  for  the  past  three  years,  and  as  we  get  further  away  from  the  war 
the  harder  the  claims  are  to  adjudicate.  More  work  must  be  put  on 
them.  I  endeavored  to  reorganize  my  Bureau  with  a  view  of  doing 
better  work,  conservative  work,  more  of  it,  and  I  believe  the  result  of 
my  efforts  proves  that  they  have  been  along  the  right  line. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  has  been  stated  lately,  as  of  course  you  are  aware, 
that  in  a  great  many  of  the  Departments  here  in  Washington  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  clerks  who  are  practically  useless,  who  are 
superannuated,  or  from  some  cause  or  other  have  become  inefficient, 
but  who  remain  in  the  offices,  drawing  the  same  rate  of  pay  and  really 
doing  no  work;  that  if  the  places  were  abolished  it  would  be  done  with- 
out any  view  of  filling  them,  and  that  there  could  be  a  very  large  saving 
made. 
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Commissioner  Evans.  Mr.  Senator,  in  my  Bureau  the  Appropriations 
Committee  came  to  me  along  that  line.  I  submitted  my  proposition 
conditioned  that  they  would  allow  me,  or  rather  the  Commissioner  (it 
does  not  make  any  difference  who  is  the  man)  to  reduce  the  force;  that 
he  could  drop  out,  say,  a  hundred  if  he  could  do  it  untrammeled,  unin- 
fluenced. 

Senator  Lodge.  Uninfluenced  by  whomf 

Commissioner  Evans.  Well,  by  various  persons  all  the  way  down  the 
line;  Senators  we  will  say,  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Lodge.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  If  you  submit  to  them  that  a  clerk  is  inefficient  and  is 
dropped  on  that  account,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  make  any  objection  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  They  never  have  interfered. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  these  inefficient  clerks,  as  I  understand t 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  say  they  have  never  interfered.  They  never 
have  interfered  with  that.  Senators  or  Members  will  complain,  prob- 
ably, to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  some  man  has  been  reduced 
or  has  been  dropped,  and  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done.  Then  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  write  letters  to  know  the  reason  why.  I  am 
absolutely  opposed  to  preferring  charges  against  a  man  that  will  hart 
him  in  the  future.  If  he  is  in  my  Bureau  and  is  of  no  account  to  the 
Bureau,  I  want  to  drop  him  out  with  the  statement,  "  Services  no  longer 
required;"  for  if  I  drop  him  for  inefficiency,  he  will  claim  that  he  is 
one  of  the  best  clerks  in  the  Bureau,  and  will  generally  bring  Senators 
and  Members  to  prove  it,  and  they  get  me  tangled  up  then  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Senater  Lodge.  I  do  not  see  exactly  how  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion can  interfere. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Oh,  he  complains  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  he  has  been  removed  unjustly,  and  they  want  us  to  explain. 

Senator  Lodge.  Suppose  you  were  let  alone — that  is,  suppose  Sen- 
ators and  Bepresentatives  did  not  interfere  at  all  or  use  any  influence- 
could  you  not  reduce  that  force  and  yet  retain  the  same  efficiency  t 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  have  agreed  to  reduce  it,  and  I  have  sub- 
mitted an  estimate  to  reduce  it  95. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  the  inefficient  clerks  have  much  influence  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  Inefficient  clerks  have  the  most  influence. 
They  are  engaged  in  getting  influence. 

Senator  Lodge.  Precisely. 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  am  already  getting  letters  anticipatory  of 
the  reduction  June  30,  next. 

Senator  Lodge.  Therefore  the  influence  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives (I  belong  to  that  class  myself,  so  1  can  speak  of  them)  is  used 
to  endeavor  to  retain  those  clerks  f  The  clerks  appeal  to  them  for 
retention? 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  very  natural 

Senator  Lodge.  Perfectly  so. 

Commissioner  Evans.  It  is  very  natural  for  a  Department  officer  or 
a  Bureau  officer  to  respect,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  wishes  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives. 

Senator  Lodge.  Certainly.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  great  mass  of 
clerical  positions,  not  the  medical  boards.  Suppose  all  your  great  force 
of  clerks  were  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  Senators  and 
Bepresentatives  ? 

Commissioner  Evans.  Well,  that  would  disturb  the  service  very 
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much.  If  yon  want  a  suggestion  from  me,  I  believe  you  ought  to  have 
a  tenure  of  office,  and  there  ought  to  be  about  10  per  cent  of  new  blood 
introduced  each  year.  That  would  do  away  very  largely  with  the  sug- 
gestion made  a  few  minutes  ago  about  men  staying  in  so  long.  Sena- 
tor, they  stay  in  so  long  that  they  get  into  ruts.  They  do  not  do  them- 
selves justice,  and  they  do  not  do  the  Bureau  justice;  they  do  not  do 
the  Department  justice.  They  get  into  ruts.  New  blood,  with  new 
ideas  coming  in  contact  with  the  experience  and  the  workings  of  the 
Department  to  rub  up  against,  always  helps. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  this  connection  I  will  state  that  I  had  a  sugges- 
tion made  to  me  the  other  day  by  an  officer  of  one  of  the  Departments 
who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  civil  service.  He  said 
he  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  some  arrangement  such  as  the  old 
retiring  board  in  the  Navy,  which  was  established  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  At  that  time  they  could  not  have  inefficient  persons,  and  they 
went  through  the  list  and  made  a  report  of  inefficiency  and  had  a  com- 
pulsory retirement  all  along  the  line;  they  took  out  all  the  dead  wood. 
The  suggestion  was  that  there  should  be  a  retiring  board  in  every 
Department,  and  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  inefficient  list  on  the 
report  of  that  board  should  go  out  every  year — 5  per  cent,  or  a  small  per 
cent,  whatever  it  was — and  that  the  places  made  vacant  should  be  filled 
from  the  eligible  list  in  the  same  way.  That  seems  to  be  somewhat  the 
idea  you  suggest. 

Commissioner  Evans.  You  have  got  to  do  something,  or  you  are  going 
to  have  a  very  large  civil  list  of  pensioners. 

Senator  Lodge.  All  are  indirectly  pensioned  who  are  kept  in  clerk- 
ships when  they  have  ceased  to  do  workf 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  man  knew  he  had  a  tenure  of 
office,  instead  of  living  as  a  Cabinet  officer  or  a  Senator,  he  would  possi- 
bly save  some  of  his  earnings. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  it  would  make  him  work  better  while  he  was  in 
the  office! 

Commissioner  Evans.  It  would  make  him  work  better  while  he  was 
in  the  office. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  would  work  hard,  so  that  he  would  not  get  into 
the  inefficient  listf 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  was  told  something  the  other  day,  but  of  course 
one  hears  a  great  many  stories.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible.  I  was  told  that  there  is  a  clerk  in  the  Pension  Office  who  is 
so  broken  physically  and  mentally  that  he  can  not  find  his  way  to  the 
Department;  that  he  has  to  be  brought  there,  and  that  when  he  is 
there  he  can  not  do  any  work. 

Commissioner  Evans.  There  is  one  in  about  that  condition. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  did  not  know  whether  such  a  thing  would  be 
possible. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  cases  like  that,  of  course,  no  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission could  possibly  interfere  for  the  retention  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  No;  they  could  not  interfere  with  those  cases. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  are  kept  there  by  the  influence  of 

Commissioner  Evans.  By  sympathetic  Mends. 

Senator  Lodge.  By  sympathetic  friends.  Now,  there  is  one  other 
point  I  want  to  understand.  For  filling  vacancies  and  for  appointments 
is  it  not  better  to  have  an  eligible  list  to  draw  from  rather  than  to  have 
the  places  filled  by  outside  influence  f 
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Commissioner  Evans.  There  are  some  grades  that  can  be  filled  in 
that  way.  It  can  be  done  so  far  as  copyists  and  those  who  perform  the 
ordinary  work  are  concerned;  bat  I  would  just  as  soon  try  to  make  a 
fortune  through  the  Louisiana  lottery  as  to  secure  all  the  efficiency 
through  the  civil  service.  I  like  to  look  a  man  in  the  face  when  I 
employ  him  to  do  work,  as  you  do  when  you  employ  a  man  about  your 
private  office.  A  person  may  pass  a  splendid  civil-service  examination, 
away  up,  and  when  you  put  him  down  to  a  desk  he  may  be  impracti- 
cable, inefficient;  and  the  impracticable  and  inefficient  are  the  fellows, 
many  of  them,  who  pass  the  very  highest  examinations. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  you  from  removing  such 
men  when  they  prove  to  be  inefficient  and  impracticable  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  Well,  if  you  prefer  charges  against  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  do  they  not  come  in  first  on  a  period  of  pro- 
bation f 

Commissioner  Evans.  So  to  speak;  yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  During  that  period  of  probation  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  you  from  removing  them  without  charges  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  Well. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  mean,  there  is  nothing  to  compel  you  to  give  a  per- 
manent appointment  if  they  prove  inefficient  in  practice  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  have  not  had  a  ruling  on  that  particular 
point. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Procter  how  that  is. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  a  removal.  The 
rules  require  that  the  appointing  officer  shall  certify  that  the  men  have 
been  found  efficient  before  they  receive  a  regular  appointment. 

Senator  Lodge.  During  the  period  of  probation  f 

Mr.  Procter.  During  the  period  of  probation.  He  can  not  give  an 
absolute  appointment  until  he  can  make  that  certification. 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  have  not  had  many  of  those  cases.  I  think 
I  have  drawn  but  two  men  from  the  civil  service  since  I  have  been 
there,  and  for  this  reason 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  why  the  period  of  six  months 
is  allowed  as  a  test  of  fitness? 

Commissioner  Evans.  It  is  intended  as  a  trial. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  the  practical  part  of  the  examination. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  to  give  the  head  of  a  Department  scope  to  get 
rid  of  a  man  if  he  doesn't  prove  good  on  trial. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  sure  to  be  retained 
in  the  service  if  he  has  successfully  passed  the  civil-service  examina- 
tion? 

Commissioner  Evans.  No,  sir;  not  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  much  money  be  saved  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  having  that  matter  left  entirely  to  you  and  letting  you  apply 
the  test  of  six  months'  probation! 

Commissioner  Evans.  That  is  the  experience.  If  a  man  is  appointed 
in  any  branch — for  instance,  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service — he  is  appointed 
for  six  months. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  say  about  the  period  of  probation. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is  that  those  people  shall  be  permitted 
to  undergo  six  months'  probation  without  the  necessity  of  having  them 
examined  by  the  civil-service  board  in  the  beginning. 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  necessity  for 
it.  A  8  I  said,  the  best  men  I  have  are  men  who  have  no  backing— who 
came  in  on  their  merits. 
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The  Chairman.  So  you  are  required  by  the  six  months'  probationary 
period  to  test  their  qualification  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  intention. 

The  Chairman.  Before  they  are  entitled  to  regular  appointment  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it  is  the  intention  to  try  their 
efficiency  in  the  six  months.  I  have  had  but  two  cases.  I  have  been 
reinstating.  In  my  Bureau  there  was  a  very  large  nuihber  of  ex-Union 
soldiers  dropped  out  in  the  past  four  years,  and  I  have  reinstated  many 
of  them.  There  are  either  105  or  107  that  I  have  reinstated  in  my  work. 
I  have  endeavored  to  pick  out  those  who  are  most  competent,  whose 
records  were  good,  and  who  were  sober,  industrious  men. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  all  the  places  were  opeu  to  appointment  without 
being  taken  from  the  eligible  list — that  is,  open  under  the  old  system — 
would  there  not  be  the  same  pressure  that  there  is  to  retain  inefficient 
clerks? 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  suppose  there  would  be. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  would  then  be  the  same  pressure  to  put  in 
inefficient  men  that  there  is  now  a  pressure  to  retain  inefficient  menf 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  greater. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  a  pressure  now  to  retain  inefficient  men? 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  promote  ineffi- 
cient men.  All  persons  seem  to  think,  at  least  they  have  convinced 
themselves,  that  they  are  the  best  clerks  in  the  Bureau,  and  they  want 
promotion-.  They  naturally  look  to  their  friends,  if  they  have  a  Sena- 
tor, or  Member,  or  half  a  dozen  of  them.  If  not,  they  have  various 
methods  of  getting  influence  to  prevail  upon  the  Bureau  for  promotion. 
I  do  not  know  how  there  could  be  much  more  pressure  than  there  is. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  said  that  the  most  inefficient  clerks  have  the 
greatest  influence  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  That  is  my  experience. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  I  concede  to  be  strictly  true. 

Commissioner  Evans.  They  need  it 

Senator  Lodge.  Exactly.  That  is  applied  to  those  already  there  for 
promotion  or  retention? 

Commissioner  Evans.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  you  took  all  on  the  recommendation  of  outsiders 
why  would  not  that  same  pressure,  more  or  less,  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  every  appointment  to  be  madef 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  presume  it  would  be.  There  is  a  very  large 
element,  and  always  has  been,  that  are  not  disturbed.  They  were  not 
disturbed  during  the  so-called  spoils  system.  There  is  a  large  element 
there  who  are  not  disturbed.  They  are  men  who  hold  their  positions 
just  like  they  hold  a  position  in  business — because  they  are  useful  and 
they  make  themselves  useful.  That  is  not  only  the  case,  I  think,  in  my 
Bureau,  but  when  I  was  in  the  Post-Office  Department  it  was  the  same 
way  there.    Nobody  tries  to  disturb  them. 

Senator  Lodge.-  The  clerks  who  can  no  longer  perform  their  duties 
are  mostly  old  men  who  have  been  there  a  good  while! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Mostly,  yes;  old  men  and  ladies  who  have 
been  there  a  good  while.  Some  of  them  have  not  been  there  so  long. 
There  are  some  who  have  been  there  only  a  few  years,  and  if  I  could  have 
gotten  rid  of  them  it  would  have  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
There  are  many  ways,  Mr.  Senator,  by  which  a  clerk  who  may  be 
competent  is  an  absolute  nuisance  among  other  people.  They  are 
quarrelsome — stirring  up  strife  and  trouble.  You  do  not  like  to  charge 
incompatibility  of  temper  against  aN  woman  or  a  man.  That  is  done 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  that  charge 
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ought  to  be  made  in  the  Bureau.  However,  such  is  the  fact  They 
could  do  better  if  they  would  try,  but  they  are  everlastingly  stirring 
up  mischief  among  their  neighbors. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  suppose  there  is  very  little  pressure  to  take  peopk 
from  the  eligible  list  because  nobody  knows,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  who  U 
going  to  be  certified  to  a  particular  Department? 

Commissioner  Evans.  Nobody  knows ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  impres- 
sion prevails  generally  that  if  they  can  pass  an  examination  they  arc 
going  to  get  an  appointment. 

Senator  Lodge.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Commissioner  Evans.  That  impression  prevails,  and  they  will  come, 
and  their  friends  will  come,  to  the  Department  and  insist  that  they  are 
upon  the  eligible  list  and  that  they  shall  be  given  a  place.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  that  done.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  just  the 
method  of  getting  in.  They  think  if  they  are  on  the  eligible  list  their 
influence  can  secure  them  a  place. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  seems  to  me  from  what  you  have  said— I  do  not 
want  to  draw  a  wrong  conclusion — that  the  great  difficulty  in  making 
the  civil  service  as  efficient  as  possible  and  getting  rid  of  inefficient 
clerks  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  head  of  a  Department  is  trammeled 
in  making  removals. 

Commissioner  Evans.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  If  I  serve  a 
notice  on  a  man  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed  he  begins 
to  get  Senators  and  Members  and  lawyers  and  everybody  to  prove  that 
I  am  absolutely  mistaken,  and  that  he  is  efficient.  This  is  the  case  ii 
it  is  for  neglect  of  duty,  absence,  or  inattention.  Some  clerks,  as  1 
said,  can  do  work,  but  they  do  so  little  of  it.  They  prefer  to  read  news- 
papers. I  can  not  prefer  charges  against  that  kind.  If  I  do  they  will 
put  me  in  a  lawsuit,  because  they  will  prove  that  they  passed  a  high 
examination.  Some  that  I  dropped  last  June  30  were  special  exam- 
iners who  can  prove  that  they  passed  a  high  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Are  special  examiners  classified! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Should  they  be  classified,  in  your  judgment? 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  think  not    That  has  been  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  should 
not  be  classified  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  They  should  be  men  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
service.  You  can  not  tell  by  an  examination  what  a  man  is  adapted 
to.  We  try  to  pick  out  efficient  men  for  that  place,  and  we  have  been 
mostly  promoting  men  to  it.  Here  is  the  point:  Sometimes  you  do 
not  want  it  known  that  they  are  special  examiners.  They  have  a  class 
of  criminal  work  to  perform.  I  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  it  In 
New  York  recently  I  have  had  to  hunt  up  some  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Where  these  men  act  as  detectives! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes.  We  pick  out  our  best  special  examiners  in 
those  cases.  There  is  one  man  who  is  a  clerk,  but  he  seems  to  be  naturally 
adapted  to  that  work.  He  will  put  in  twenty-four  hours  a  day  on  a 
case,  if  necessary.  He  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  is  just  up  to  that 
kind  of  business.  We  had,  for  instance,  what  was  known  as  the  "  pistol 
case"  soon  after  I  came  in.  I  think  we  caught  him  up  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  he  is  serving  in  the  penitentiary  there  now.  That  fellow 
would  know  the  examiners  in  a  place  and  he  would  dodge  around.  We 
would  hear  of  him  down  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  or  at  Atlanta.  He 
played  this  kind  of  a  game  just  about  the  time  the  Administration 
came  in:  He  would  go  and  say,  uThey  want  a  number  of  examiners. 
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and  I  am  out  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  men,"  and  he  would  prob- 
ably get  half  a  dozen  willing  victims  in  a  town  to  deposit  $10  with 
hiui  to  get  a  pistol  and  belt.  He  would  write  the  letter  and  fold  it  up 
and  inclose  the  $10  in  it,  right  in  their  presence,  and  then  slip  another 
in  the  place  of  it  and  ask  them  to  put  on  a  stamp  and  mail  it.  Then 
lie  was  gone.  You  can  not  catch  such  a  man  with  the  ordinary  special 
examiner,  and  he  knows  it.  He  learns  who  they  are  and  he  will  dodge 
about  from  one  city  to  another.  So  we  have  what  we  call  a  few  crim- 
inal examiners;  and  we  caught  him,  I  think,  up  in  your  State,  Senator 
Lodge. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  special  examiners  are  drawn  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  service! 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  have  a  number  of  men  who  are  detailed  from 
the  clerical  list.  Notwithstanding  the  men  who  are  in  that  service  draw 
per  diem  for  their  subsistence,  I  have  some  very  good  men  in  the  field 
at  $900.  The  regular  pay  of  a  special  examiner  is  $1,300.  He  is 
appointed  each  year.  His  commission  expires  each  year.  That  is  the 
requirement  of  the  law. 

Ttie  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  boards  of  medical 
examiners.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  classified 
service? 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  do,  most  certainly. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  that  would  be  the  better  remedy  for  the 
existing  evil! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Tes,  sir;  I  can  find  a  man  then.  A  man  may 
be  efficient;  he  may  be  a  splendid  man,  but  he  may  make  himself 
obnoxious  to  ex-soldiers.  He  calls  them  u damned  frauds,"  and  so  on. 
That  they  do  not  like.  He  may  be  efficient;  he  may  be  accurate  in  his 
reports  and  all  that;  but  you  want  to  appoint  a  man  who  is  kind,  and 
treats  the  old  fellows  kindly.  They  are  getting  along  to  that  age  where 
they  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  subordinates  of  the  Government,  and 
kindly.  In  such  a  case  the  medical  examiner  can  be  removed  without 
charges  and  you  can  put  a  good  man  in  his  place.  Would  you  think 
of  calling  upon  the  civil  service  for  a  doctor!  Would  your  family 
physician  go  before  a  board  and  be  examined  as  to  his  skill  and  effi- 
ciency in  order  to  become  a  medical  examiner! 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  doctor  of  mature  age  and 
large  experience  and  large  practice  would  think  of  going  before  the 
board. 

Commissioner  Evans.  No;  and  that  is  the  trouble. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  men  who  take  the  examination,  I  take  it,  are 
young  men! 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  have  requested  in  each  case  where  I  could 
that  a  soldier  surgeon  should  be  placed  on  the  board  if  possible.  Then 
the  ex-soldiers  are  satisfied  that  they  have  a  friend  at  court  with  whom 
they  can  consult.  Then  I  try  to  get  the  best  practitioner  in  the  town. 
Then  ft  I  can  get  a  young  man  of  five  years'  practice  he  makes  the  best 
secretary .  He  records  the  proceedings  accurately.  He  records  a  good 
diagnosis  of  the  case.  In  that  way  I  get  the  most  satisfactory  board. 
Take  a  man  who  is  too  aged,  and  he  does  not  like  to  do  much  clerical 
work  and  he  makes  the  diagnosis  fully  short.  I  have  endeavored  to 
carry  out  that  kind  of  practice  in  establishing  the  boards  that  are  not 
under  the  classified  service. 

The  Chaibman.  How  should  the  chiefs  of  division  be  treated! 
Should  they  be  classified  or  hot! 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  think  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  sot 

Commissioner  Evans.  A  man  occupying  a  responsible  position  likes 
to  call  about  him  men  in  whom  he  has  personal  confidence.  You  never 
knew  General  Grant  in  battle  to  select  his  chief  of  staff  from  the 
enemy.  In  long  service  so  far  as  politics  is  concerned  here  in  these 
bureaus  there  is  nothing  in  it.  The  employees  can  change  quicker  than 
the  Administration  can  change,  and  you  do  not  know  who  belongs  to 
one  party  and  who  belongs  to  the  other.  A  man  likes  to  have  men 
•  about  him  in  whom  he  has  a  little  personal  confidence.  A  man  who  is 
disbursing  several  millions  annually  (and  it  happened  that  all  his  office 
was  changed  four  years  ago,  before  the  civil  service  was  spread  of  it) 
wrote  to  me  the  other  day.  He  says  he  feels  out  of  touch;  that  there  is  not 
a  man  in  all  his  Department  who  is  his  personal  Mend,  on  whom  he  feels 
that  he  can  rely ;  that  he  feels  they  may  neglect  his  interests ;  that  there 
is  not  one  who  has  any  personal  interest  m  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration. So  I  believe  that  the  chief  of  a  division  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
classified  service.  I  would  go  to  the  other  end  and  begin.  To  state 
my  idea  about  it  plainly,  if  I  wanted  to  establish  a  civil  service  I  would 
protect  the  charwoman  and  I  would  protect  the  laborer.  I  would  pro- 
tect the  employee  up  to  $1,400,  apd  when  they  get  above  that  I  would 
let  them  take  their  chances. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  clerks  employed  in  the  different  pension 
agencies  under  the  classified  service  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  put  under  the  civil  service 
by  that  sweeping  order  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  their  employment f  I  have 
heard  some  discission  about  it,  and  I  should  like  to  know. 

Commissioner  Evans.  At  the  pension  agencies  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  at  Knoxville  and  other  places. 
.  Commissioner  Evans.  As  you  know,  they  keep  records  there  of  all  tbe 
certificates  issued,  and  they  do  the  paying.  They  send  out  vouchers  to 
be  executed.  They  mail  vouchers;  they  write  out  the  checks;  they  do 
everything  incident  to  the  paying  of  the  pensioner  and  the  keeping  of 
the  records  after  the  certificate  has  been  issued,  even  to  the  extent  of 
figuring  up  the  exact  amount  that  is  due  by  the  certificate  on  the  first 
payment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  are  properly  classified  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  would  have  limited  the  classification  to 
bureaus  at  Washington.  If  I  were  disbursing  several  million  annually, 
I  should  like  to  have  a  few  men  about  me  with  whom  I  would  feel  in 
personal  touch.    That  would  be  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  pension  agent  held  responsible  for  their  con- 
duct and  action  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  He  is  so  held  under  the  law.  I  do  not  believe 
any  court  in  the  world  would  hold  him  responsible.  Some  of  them 
have  been  making  their  clerks  bond  to  them,  and  other  clerks  refuse  to 
be  bonded. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  pension  agencies  are  simply  disbursing  and 
accounting  offices;  that  is  all! 

Commissioner  Evans.  They  are  disbursing  and  accounting  offices. 
If  they  make  any  certificate  it  is  charged  against  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  work  in  the  office  that  those  subordinates  per- 
form is  chiefly  clerical,  is  it  notf 

Commissioner  Evans.  It  is  mostly  clerical.  They  must  have  three 
good  clerks  at  an  agency.  Then  the  balance  of  the  work  is,  for  h.  stance, 
writing  vouchers  and  writing  checks  to  correspond  with  the  vouchers, 
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mailing  the  vouchers,  and  examining  them  when  they  come  back.  The 
vouchers  have  to  be  properly  executed  and  witnessed. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understand,  then,  that  you  would  not  abolish  the 
civil-service  system,  but  you  think  it  should  be  modified  and  limited  in 
certain  directions  f 

Commissioner  E vans.  No ;  I  would  not  abolish  the  civil  service,  but 
I  would  limit  it;  I  would  reorganize  it.  That  is  just  my  suggestion. 
Every  official,  of  course,  has  his  own  ideas  about  it.  I  would  protect 
the  poor  charwoman,  if  there  is  any  protection  in  the  civil  service;  I 
would  protect  the  laborer,  if  there  is  any  protection  in  it;  but  I  would 
not  examine  him  in  astronomy,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  for  the  position 
of  laborer. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  unskilled  laborer  is  not  now  under  the  civil 
service. 

Commissioner  Evans.  No;  but  I  say  I  would  protect  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  expressly  provides  that  it  shall  not  apply 
to  laborers. 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  know  it  does. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  It  does  not  provide  that  it  shall  not  apply,  but  that  it 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  applied  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  prescribed  that  they  shall  not  be  included  in 
the  classified  service. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Substantially.  The  man  who  gets  above 
$1,400,  in  my  opinion,  is  competent  to  take  his  chances  in  the  world; 
he  does  not  need  any  protection.  In  that  way  you  would  have  a  better 
service.  In  the  long  years  you  have  been  here  you  know  that  men  have 
been  in  Departments  here  and  they  are  never  disturbed.  They  were 
not  disturbed  under  the  so-called  spoils  system. 

Senator  Lodge.  A  good  many  were  thrown  out  during  the  last  four 
years. 

Commissioner  Evans.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  but  they  were 
thrown  out  before  the  offices  were  classified  and  to  get  others  in.  In  my 
own  town  the  Civil  Service  Commission  just  issued  an  order  and  jerked 
five  places  right  out  which  were  held  by  Republicans  in  the  post-office. 
They  were  as  clean  and  good  young  men  as  ever  were,  and  even  the 
postmaster  took  occasion  to  give  a  recommendation  to  those  men.  He 
said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  he  could  say  for  them 
but  he  would  gladly  say,  and  that  he  only  parted  with  them  because  of 
the  difference  in  politics.    I  have  those  letters. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  say  they  took  four  of  them  out  at  oncef 

Commissioner  Evans.  There  were  five  places  withdrawn  from  the 
classified  service  on  the  request  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  men  who  succeeded  them  now  classified  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes;  the  places  were  put  under  the  civil  service 
as  soon  as  the  change  was  made. 

The  Chaibman.  As  soon  as  they  got  Democrats  in  they  turned  the 
key  on  them. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Certainly.  I  have  the  original  letters  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  also  from  the  clerks,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  postmaster  gave  the  clerks.  He  said,  "  There  is 
nothing  against  them  except  party  differences." 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  ask  the  Commissioner 
any  questions  t 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Commissioner,  in  regard  to  the  Chatta- 
nooga post-office,  are  you  aware  that  under  the  old  rules  it  was  in  the 
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power  of  the  Post-Office  Department  under  all  Administrations  to 
except  places,  and  that  the  Commission  continually  protested  against 
it,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  President  to  it,  and  that  President 
Cleveland  removed  those  from  the  excepted  places  just  because  of 
abuses  like  the  one  you  have  mentioned,  and  that  they  were  removed 
prior  to  his  order  of  May  6t 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  am  aware  that  in  this  particular  case  first 
Assistant  Clark  made  a  request  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
they  withdrew  them. 

Mr.  Peoctee.  The  Commission  have  no  power  to  withdraw  any- 
thing. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Well,  it  seems  the  postmaster  obeyed  the  let- 
ter of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Peoctee.  No;  the  Postmaster-General,  by  designating  certain 
places,  could  except  them  under  the  old  rules  which  had  been  in  force 
through  the  various  Administrations  up  to  1895,  when  that  rule  was 
changed  to  correct  the  abuses  you  have  just  complained  of. 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  hear  of  so  many  of  that  kind.  It  was  on 
the  request  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  (so  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  says)  that  those  five  places  were 
withdrawn  from  the  classified  service,  and  the  postmaster  was  notified, 
and  I  have  those  letters. 

Mr.  Peoctee.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rule  which  gives  the  Commis- 
sion any  power  to  withdraw  or  add  anything. 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rule  is.  I  am  simply 
talking  about  the  practical  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Peoctee.  You  say  you  think  chiefs  of  divisions  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  civil  service.  Ton  have  changed  quite  a  number  of 
chiefs,  have  you  not,  in  your  force! 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  have  changed  them  all  but  one. 

Mr.  Procter.  How  do  you  fill  those  places  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  1  fill  them  from  the  men  within  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Procter.  If  those  places  had  been  excepted  from  examination  is 
it  not  true  that  you  would  have  had  the  same  pressure — outside  political 
pressure — which  you  complain  of  in  regard  to  the  Chattanooga  post- 
office,  to  have  those  places  filled  without  promoting  men  in  the  office? 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  would  have  had 
pressure  to  appoint  new  men.  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  had  any 
more  pressure  to  appoint  outside  men  than  I  have  had  to  select  differ- 
ent men  within  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  you  think  in  promoting  to  these  positions  you 
have  selected  men  in  the  service  who  have  demonstrated  by  their  expe- 
rience that  they  are  competent  to  fill  the  placet 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  I  endeavored  to  select  the  very  bes 
men  there  were  in  the  Bureau.    In  the  first  place,  I  put  them  on  trial 

Mr.  Procter.  And  in  that  way  you  were  untrammeled  by  outside 
influence  to  a  certain  extent! 

Commissioner  Evans.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  I  was  more  so 
than  any  other  bureau  officer,  probably.  In  the  other  way  he  would 
have  a  number  to  select  from,  and  the  pressure  of  course  would  be  for 
Jones  and  Smith  and  Williams,  and  the  head  of  the  bureau  would 
endeavor  to  take  the  one  he  thought  was  going  to  do  him  the  best  serv- 
ice. I  had  lots  of  that  pressure  from  all  sources  for  different  men  within 
the  bureau  to  promote  them.  I  promoted  men  who  absolutely,  several 
of  them,  never  had  a  man  speak  to  me  about  them. 

Mr.  Procter.  How  many  clerks  have  you  in  the  Pension  Office  f 
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Commissioner  Evans.  The  appropriation  act  allown  1,835.  They  are 
not  all  clerks,  but  it  embraces  all  classes  of  employees,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  1,835  people  from  whom  to  choose  a  few 
chiefs  of  divisions.  Then  you  have  the  entire  classified  service  of  the 
Cnited  States  to  choose  fromf 

Commissioner  Evans.  Or  to  draw  from  other  Bureaus,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  by  transfer.  Do  you  not  believe  that  under 
that  system  you  have  a  larger  latitude  of  choice  than  if  these  places 
were  excepted  and  advertised  as  such  so  that  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors would  bring  pressure  on  you  to  fill  them  from  outside  the  service  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  No;  I  would  have  all  I  have  now  and  I  would 
have  all  the  balance  of  the  world  to  select  from. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  you  would  not  have  the  latitude  of  choice  free 
from  pressure  that  you  have  now? 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  never  have  experienced  that  freedom  from 
pressure  yet. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  persons  who  come  in 
through  examination  have  more  pressure  behind  them  than  persons 
who  came  in  through  what  you  termed  the  spoils  system  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  As  I  said,  the  best  men  I  have  in  my  employ 
are  men  who  came  in  through  the  so-called  spoils  system. 

Senator  Lodor.  Prior  to  1883! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes;  and  they  have  come  in  in  various  ways 
Bince,  before  the  whole  thing  was  locked  and  the  key  thrown  away,  as 
jrou  know.    There  were  various  ways  by  which  they  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  that  when  a  person  takes  the  exami- 
nation it  is  prohibited  that  any  political  influence  or  any  letters  stating 
the  politics  of  the  man  shall  be  placed  with  the  papers  or  put  on  file, 
and  that  the  appointing  officer  is  even  prohibited  from  considering 
political  papers! 

Comissioner  Evans.  Even  from  reading  them  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Even  from  considering  them. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Oh,  no;  they  do  not  come  in  and  talk  about 
Republicanism  or  Democracy,  and  so  on.  This  is  not  limited  to  Senators 
and  Members;  other  people  have  influence  in  this  Government.  But 
now  you  are  going  away  back  to  1883.  This  thing  was  never  closed 
until  last  year.  During  the  last  Administration  all  those  chiefb  were 
appointed  practically  from  outside  of  the  civil  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  political  complexion  of  the  Bureau 
when  the  chieis  came  into  the  classified  service! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Oh,  the  chiefs  were  Democratic. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely  so!  , 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  think  without  exception. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  went  into  office  did  you  find  any  book  or 
memorandum  there  that  disclosed  the  politics  of  the  different  individ- 
uals employed  in  the  office! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes;  I  did.  I  had  a  complaint  from  the  Civil 
Service  Eeform  League  to  the  effect  that  I  had  prepared  it,  but  I  denied 
that.    I  found  it  there;  I  inherited  it,  really. 

The  Chairman.  Your  predecessor  had  left  it  f  He  had  accommodated 
you  in  that  respect! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  bad  system  that  would  place 
all  the  chiefs  of  division  in  a  large  bureau  like  that  in  one  political 
party! 

Commissioner  Evans.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    On  the  contrary,  I  think 
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it  is  just  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  believe  if  the  people  have  elected 
the  Democratic  party  to  power  they  expect  them  to  carry  out  their 
policies.  The  last  Administration,  no  doubt,  had  a  policy  with  reference 
to  pensions,  and  the  Administration  selected  the  men  and  put  them  in 
power  to  carry  out  that  policy.  They  were  no  doubt  Mends  of  the 
Administration,  and  they  were  selected  no  doubt  with  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  the  business  of  every 
man  in  a  department  to  carry  out  loyally  the  policy  of  an  Administra- 
tion, no  matter  what  may  be  his  politics! 

Commissioner  Evans.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  his  duty,  but  men 
are  human — most  of  them — whether  they  be  Democrats  or  JEtepublicau*. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  as  a  general  thing  you 
believe  that  people  ought  to  go  out  of  the  service  at  a  certain  age! 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  did  not  fix  any  age  limit. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  idea  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  they  should  be  permitted  to  serve,  because  that  is  a  prac- 
tical question  connected  with  this  investigation. 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  should  say  eight  years,  and  not  to  exceed 
ten.  I  look  on  this  thing  as  divorcing  the  Government  from  the  people. 
The  rising  generation  feel  that  they  have  no  interest  in  this  Govern- 
ment. When  a  man  comes  here  as  an  employee  of  the  Government  it 
is  harder  to  get  him  out  of  the  service  really  than  out  of  the  Army.  It 
is  only  the  officers  of  the  Army  who  are  in  for  life,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
the  privates  who  are  in  for  life,  and  they  feel  it;  and  some  of  them 
almost  defy  the  authority  above  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  touches  again  the  power  of  removal. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes;  it  comes  right  back  to  that.  As  I  said. 
I  never  want  to  damage  a  man's  character  by  preferring  charges  against 
him. 

Mr.  Procter.  As  a  general  thing  young  men  are  better  clerks  than 
old  men,  are  they  notf 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  We  find  that  the  average  age  of  the  persons  who 
pass  the  civil-service  examination  for  clerical  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ments  is  27  years.  The  law  has  been  in  force  for  fourteen  years;  so  that 
the  oldest  of  the  people  appointed  through  the  certification  of  the  civil 
service  in  any  of  the  Departments  ought  not  to  be  over  41  years,  aod 
from  that  down. 

Commissioner  Evans.  But  do  you  not.  limit  them  as  to  age  in  their 
application  f 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  not  for  departmental  service;  only  for  the  Bail- 
way  Mail  Service. 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  thought  you  did  not  accept  any  over  45. 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  there  is  no  limit  as  to  age,  but  the  people  who 
pass  the  examination  average  27  years;  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  who  have  come  into  the  Departments  through  examination  mast 
necessarily  be  young. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Necessarily.  I  was  told  by  a  post-office  official 
here  the  other  day  that  in  the  city  force  in  the  post-office  they  get  the 
most  colored;  that  they  have  a  school  from  which  they  graduate. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  what  post-office! 

Commissioner  Evans.  In  the  Washington  post-office.  They  have  a 
school  here,  and  persons  are  prepared  for  that  service. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  that  is  probably  true. 

Commissioner  Evans.  When  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  30  or  35,  he 
has  forgotten  some  of  the  little  technicalities  that  you  put  on  him  in 
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the  way  of  an  examination.    I  know  that  I  could  not  pass  a  civil-service 
examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  spoke  about  the  pressure 
behind  these  people.  If  I  remember  aright,  when  we  discussed  the 
removal  of  the  special  pension  examiners  you  informed  me  that  there 
was  a  tremendous  pressure  for  the  reinstatement  of  persons. 

Commissioner  Evans.  For  the  reinstatement  of  persons  who  had  been 
put  out  in  the  last  Administration. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  was  a  tremendous  pressure  behind  them  for 
reinstatement  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  the  communications  which  you  have  had  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  about  the  special  examiners  who  were  removed 
was  not  all  the  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  those  men  came  in 
through  the  examination,  and  that  they  were  young  men  and  had  an 
efficient  record  in  the  office! 

Commissioner  Evans.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  you  did  direct  it  in 
that  way.  You  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  information 
as  to  what  the  charges  were. 

Mr.  Procter.  We  simply  referred  the  papers  for  information  and 
request. 

Commissioner  Evans.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  that.  Medical 
examiners  complain  and  say  they  are  not  in  the  classified  service  and 
had  no  idea  of  ever  being  in. 

Mr.  Procter.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission have  no  power  and  no  authority  except  to  report  the  facts! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
could  not  bring  any  pressure  to  bear? 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  understand  that,  though  they  keep  me  pretty 
busy  answering  communications. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  also  understand,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that 
the  President's  order  of  July  27  requires  that  charges  shall  be  filed 
and  a  hearing  given,  and  that  when  you  give  that  hearing  your  decision 
or  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  final  and  from  it 
there  is  no  appeal) 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.    My  decision  is  not  final. 

Mr.  Procter.  From  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
there  is  no  appeal  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  his  judgment,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  is 
final  t 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Procter.  When  you  were  speaking  of  the  chiefs  of  divisions 
you  referred  to  the  fact  that  General  Grant  could  take  anybody  he 
pleased  and  put  him  in  a  responsible  position.  Was  not  General  Grant 
compelled  to  take  officers  of  the  Army,  most  of  whom  had  come  into 
the  Army  through  an  examination,  to  do  just  what  you  are  now  doing 
in  promoting  people  in  your  own  service  to  responsible  positions! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yon  are  putting  a  hypothetical  question  that 
I  did  not  get  at.  I  said  General  Grant  would  not  draw  from  the  enemy 
for  his  staff  officers. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  compete 
with  each  other  for  Government  service  to  be  accounted  enemies  because 
they  happen  to  think  differently  on  political  subjects! 
crv  serv 27 
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Commissioner  Evans.  Not  necessarily,  but 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  not  the  law  of  1883  enacted  for  the  very  purpose 
that  all  citizens  should  compete  for  public  service  regardless  of  their 
political  belief  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  That  is  all  true;  but  you  may  take  twochurches, 
and,  while  they  both  claim  to  be  Christian,  they  may  differ  as  to  the 
particular  road  by  which  to  get  to  heaven.  The  political  parties  differ 
on  political  lines  and  they  differ  on  policies.  So  I  say  I  believe  in 
having  those  about  me  upon  whom  I  may  depend  to  carry  out  my  will 
and  wishes.  I  believe  in  having  friends  about  me,  and  I  believe  the 
other  party  should  have  the  same.  I  believe  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  framed  on  those  lines. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  even  in  your  own 
Bureau,  during  the  last  Administration,  many  men  who  were  put  into 
prominent  positions  because  of  their  politics  did  not  agree  with  the 
Administration  in  some  of  the  most  important  policies;  that  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  free-silver  men  who  held  prominent  positions,  while 
the  Administration  did  not  believe  in  free  silver  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  think  there  were  some  who  developed  in 
that  belief.  Evidently  those  Democrats  were  not  appointed  to  the 
positions  because  they  were  free-silver  men. 

Mr.  Procter.  Now,  one  question  about  examining  surgeons.  Yon 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  surgeons  of  the  Marine- Hospital  Service, 
which  is  an  admirable  service,  come  into  the  service  through  examina- 
tions f 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  did  not  know  it 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understand  that  all  surgeons  in  the  Navy  and  all 
surgeons  in  the  Army  and  all  surgeons  in  the  Marine  Hospital  Service 
come  in  through  an  examination.  They  come  into  the  service  in  that 
way  and  they  take  a  permanent  office. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  not  Dr.  Woodman,  of  the  Pension  Office,  a  skilled 
surgeon!  He  is  the  man  who  is  detailed  to  aid  the  Commission  in  get- 
ting up  such  a  medical  examination  as  your  Bureau  shall  require. 

Commissioner  fevANS.  He  is  recognized  in  our  Bureau  as  a  good 
doctor. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  see  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  pension  appropria- 
tion bill  Congressman  Brown  speaks  of  the  authority  to  appoint  an 
extra  board  in  one  county  and  the  lack  of  authority  to  appoint  it  in 
another. 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes;  at  Xenia.  He  speaks  of  the  authority 
to  appoint  a  board  in  Warren  County.  "Warren  County  is  not  in  the 
classified  service.  Franklin,  in  Warren  County,  is  not  in  the  classified 
service.  The  adjoining  county,  Greene,  is  in  the  classified  service.  I 
happened  to  be  out  there  doing  a  little  missionary  work  recently,  and 
was  at  Xenia,  and  there  was  great  complaint  against  the  board  at 
Xenia,  and  I  may  take  occasion  to  create  a  board  at  Jamestown  just  to 
avoid  that  trouble. 

Mr.  Procter.  One  more  question,  and  then  I  am  done:  Do  you 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  have  nonpartisan  pen- 
sion-examining boards  appointed  by  an  examination,  who  would  feel 
that  it  would  be  their  duty  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment first — that  they  are  the  representatives  of  the 'Government  and 
should  guard  the  interests  of  the  Government,  and  that  that  should  he 
the  first  consideration! 

•  Commissioner  Evans.  As  to  nonpartisan  business,  I  do  not  expert 
that  we  will  really  ever  get  down  to  perfection  in  this  world.  I  was 
out  last  night  and  heard  Dr.  Stafford  lecture  on  Christianity,  and  he 
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spoke  about  nonsectarianism  in  general.  So  it  is  in  the  human  family. 
I  believe  that  a  man  who  is  any  man  at  all  is  going  to  be  either  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Bepublican,  and  be  is  going  to  lean  to  his  party  a  little. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Baker  is  present,  representing  the  Anti  Civil- 
Service  League.  His  request  that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  cross- 
examining  witnesses  will  be  considered  by  the  full  committee,  but  he 
cau  ask  the  Commissioner  any  question  he  desires. 

Senator  Lodge.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Baker.  Can  you  remove  a  clerk  or  other  employee  under  the 
existing  civil-service  rules  without  charges  being  filed  against  him? 

Commissioner  Evans.  We  have  to  state  the  cause  of  removal  and 
give  him  notice. 

Mr.  Bakes.  Three  days'  notice  is  required! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Three  days'  notice  is  required,  and  he  files  Lis 
answer.    That  is  the  rule  now. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then,  the  employee  in  your  office  to  whom  Senator  Lodge 
referred  could  be  removed  by  you  only  by  preferring  charges  concerning 
his  condition,  etc.  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  He  could  not  be  removed  by  me  at  all.  The 
only  removals  come  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  could  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  could 
approve  it  or  disapprove  it,  as  he  might  see  fit. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Is  the  pressure  you  speak  of  from  Senators  and  Eepre- 
sentatives  confined  solely  to  the  behalf  of  inefficient  clerks  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  Oh,  no;  they  recommend  good  people;  but 
inefficient  ones  are  going  to  get  influence.  They  always  manage  to  get 
it  However,  Senators  and  Members  recommend  good  men  for  promo- 
tion. As  you  know,  during  the  last  Administration  there  were  a  great 
number  of  changes  made,  and  those  who  were  removed  have  been 
clamoring  to  be  restored.  So  their  Members  and  Senators  come  to  get 
the  restoration  of  good  people;  and  when  it  comes  to  an  inefficient 
clerk,  he  works  up  his  influence. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  You  spoke  of  agency  clerks  a  little  while  ago  and  stated 
that  they  are  under  the  civil-service  rules.  Is  not  the  pension  agent 
responsible  for  all  the  errors  committed  in  his  office  by  those  clerks  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  The  law  so  holds  him  responsible  for  all  errors. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Under  his  official  bond  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Do  you  have  any  more  pressure  to  retain  in  office  those 
appointed  prior  to  the  civil  service  law  than  those  appointed  since  f 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  pressure,  hardly,  for 
those  who  have  been  in  for  that  length  of  time  are  clerks  who  have 
held  their  positions  for  their  merit.  As  I  said,  there  are  a  class  of 
clerks  who  do  not  depend  on  anybody.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of 
people  in  my  Bureau  composed  of  men  who  would  not  whine  if  they 
were  turned  out.  They  have  ability;  they  have  the  disposition  to  do 
work,  and  to  do  an  amount  of  it,  and  do  it  well. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  are  your  most  efficient  clerks! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  they  are  the  men  without  pressure,  as  I  under- 
stand itf 

Commissioner  Evans.  Yes;  they  are  the  men  without  pressure.  It 
is  called  a  spoils  system,  and  yet  those  men  have  lived  through  it.  In 
the  last  Administration  they  turned  out  people  in  any  way;  they  turned 
out  almost  anybody,  and  they  filled  their  places.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  got  them  in. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better 
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in  practice  to  have  the  whole  eligible  list  submitted  for  selection  rather 
than  the  three  who  are  now  sent  up! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Oh,  of  course  the  more  you  have  to  choose 
from  the  better.  From  what  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner  said  a 
while  ago,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  more  you  have  to  choose  from  the 
better  will  be  the  results.  I  think  if  we  had  more  than  three  it  would 
be  better. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  know  how  the  last  Administra- 
tion got  those  men  in.  I  ask  you  if  they  did  not  get  a  great  many  of 
them  in  by  what  are  known  as  special  examinations  held  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  city  of  Washington! 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  have  heard  so,  and  I  endeavored  to  ascertain. 
In  talking  to  the  president  of  the  Commission  I  mentioned  one  or  two 
cases  as  tests  to  know  how  they  all  got  in.  I  thought  I  might  have 
some  friends  on  the  eligible  list  whom  I  should  like  to  reach.  But  he 
could  not  tell  me.  However,  they  got  in  somehow,  and,  extraordinarily, 
with  the  last  Administration.  The  men  about  me  do  not  know.  Bat 
one  feature  they  had — they  put  them  into  the  pension  agencies,  I  under- 
stand, like  they  did  here,  and  then  switched  them  in  the  Bureau;  aud 
then  some  of  them  were  switched  over  to  other  agencies,  and  they  are 
in  the  classified  service  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  informed — I  do  not  know  how  true  it 
is — that  during  the  last  Administration,  when  the  head  of  a  Department 
would  in  certain  instances  want  to  appoint  a  particular  individual  who 
was  not  in  the  classified  service  or  on  the  eligible  list,  he  would  suggest 
to  the  Commission  that  he  wanted  an  additional  question  or  two  incor- 
porated in  the  examination  and  have  a  special  examination  held,  aud 
that  in  that  way  some  of  those  parties  have  entered  the  service.  I  do 
not  know  how  true  it  is. 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  make  a  statement  there! 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  was,  up  to  1894  or  1895,  a  rule  by  which  persons 
who  had  been  appointed  to  an  excepted  place  or  a  place  not  classified 
could  come  into  the  service  by  a  noncompetitive  examination.  That 
was  abolished.  That  was  an  abuse  to  which  the  Commission  called  the 
attention  of  the  Administration  time  and  again. 

Mr.  Wales.  It  was  abolished  in  1894. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  abolished  in  1894. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  in  1894? 

Mr.  Wales.  In  November. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  rule  had  obtained  through  three  or  four  Admin- 
istrations. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Commissioner  another  question.  Are 
you  not  aware  that  Commissioner  Black,  in  the  first  Cleveland  Adminis- 
tration requested  the  certification  of  the  entire  list  for  the  purpose  of 
apportioning  them  among  the  States,  and  that  he  afterwards  boasted 
that  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  percentage  of  people  of  his  own 
political  faith,  and  because  of  that  the  practice  was  abolished,  and 
since  that  time  the  entire  list  has  not  been  certified! 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  confess  I  had  not  heard  of  that  particular 
feature.  I  have  heard  of  so  many  crooked  things  iu  the  civil  serv- 
ice through  two  Democratic  Administrations  that  I  do  not  remember 
them  all. 

Senator  Lodge.  Was  that  change  made  under  President  Harrison! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  was  changed  under  the  Cleveland  Adminis- 
tration.   As  soon  as  it  was  found  out  that  Commissioner  Black  was 
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doing  this  it  was  changed.  He  used  the  argument  which  Mr.  Baker 
used,  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  the  entire  list;  and  the  President 
gave  him  that  power,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  bad  thing. 

Mr.  Baker.  A  bad  thing  politically  or  clerically? 

Mr.  Procter.  Both. 

Commissioner  Evans.  I  have  often  wondered  how  Georgia  got  about 
106  appointments — I  think  the  partial  report  in  the  Department  shows 
106 — and  New  York  about  6  through  the  merit  system. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were  not  appointed  to  the  classified  service. 
They  were  appointed  to  positions  that  were  not  then  classified. 

Commissioner  Evans.  They  all  got  in  somehow. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  in  the  Census 
Office  the  force  was  changed  three  times  during  the  taking  of  the  cen- 
us — that  is,  it  amounted  to  a  change  of  the  entire  force  three  timesf 

Senator  Lodge.  A  complete  revolution! 

Mr.  Procter.  A  complete  revolution  of  the  force. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  four  years! 

Commissioner  Evans.  Did  you  get  them  into  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  never  were  placed  in  the  classified  service.  The 
object  was  to  have  as  many  people  as  possible  appointed. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  Thursday,  January  6, 1898,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 


Thursday,  January  6, 1898. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Lodge,  and  Chilton;  also 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter  and  Hon.  John  B.  Harlow,  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Wales,  of  the  Commission;  Hon.  Henry 
M.  Baker,  acting  president  of  the  National  Anti-Civil  Service  League, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Brackett,  chief  of  division  of  appointments,  Treasury 
Department. 

ENGINEERING  OPERATIONS  UNDER  CIVIL-SERVICE  RULES. 

The  Chairman:  IHrst,  I  will  lay  before  the  subcommittee  this  morn- 
ing a  letter  from  Senator  Frye,  inclosing  a  letter  written  by  Maj.  Thomas 
H.  Handbury,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  regard  to  engineering  operations 
under  civil-service  rules. 
The  letters  are  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  December  31,  1897. 
Dear  Senator:  I  inclose  the  communication  from  Major  Handbury 
for  use  in  your  committee;  also  the  bill.    Please  keep  the  papers  I  send 
you  relating  to  this  subject,  as  I  may  have  occasion  to  use  them. 
Truly, 

Wm.  P.  Frye. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Pritchard. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 
OuBtom-House,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  31,  1897. 
Dear  Sir  :  It  is  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  thus  far  during  this  session,  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  that  the  question  of  civil  service  and  its 
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application  to  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  will  receive 
considerable  attention  before  the  session  is  closed,  and  its  present 
status  be  materially  changed  either  through  legislative  or  executive 
action.  The  well-known  interest  that  you  have  taken  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  river  and  har- 
bor improvements  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  your  courteous  consid- 
eration of  all  facts  furnished  you  bearing  upon  this  subject,  induces  me 
to  submit,  in  extenuation  of  the  views  and  facts  that  I  have  already 
brought  to  your  notice,  some  further  results  of  my  experience  in 
attempting  to  conduct  engineering  operations  under  these  rules. 

Since  the  dates  of  the  papers  published  in  Senate  Document  No. 
54,  part  2,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  some  modifications  have 
been  made  in  the  interpretations  of  civil-service  rules  as  applied  to  the 
Engineer  Department  at  large.  The  cooks  are  no  longer  on  the  classi- 
fied list.  Physical  examination  is  not  now  an  absolute  necessity  for  an 
applicant  for  a  position  iu  the  mechanical  trades.  A  central  board  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  charged  with  the  dfity  of  prepar- 
ing eligible  lists  of  persons  classified  under  the  heading  of  "those 
requiring  an  educational  test;"  and  under  this  board  there  are  local 
boards  connected  with  the  several  engineer  districts,  whose  duties 
require  them  to  prepare  eligible  lists  of  those  who  are  classified  under 
the  heading  of  "  those  requiring  an  educational  test.79  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  also  prepares  a  list  of  eligibles  for  certain  positions. 
These  boards  are  all  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the.  Civil  Service 
Commission.  These  modifications  have  given  but  little  relief.  Through 
these  means,  cumbersome,  unsatisfactory,  and  expensive,  the  officer  in 
charge  is  expected  to  obtain  men  for  executing  the  works  placed  in  his 
charge. 

Under  existing  laws  and  regulations  he  may  have  nothing  whatever 
to  say  in  the  selection  of  a  man  from  the  educational  list  who  is  to 
occupy  a  most  important  position  of  responsibility  and  trust  on  works 
for  which  he  himself  is  to  be  held  responsible,  and  in  the  selection  of 
persons  for  minor  positions  requiring  no  educational  tests  he  is  even 
then  restricted,  hedged  about,  and  hampered  by  useless  forms  and 
requirements  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
and  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  work  intrusted  by  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
execution  of  the  officers  of  the  Engiueer  Corps  of  the  Army  is  of  surh 
a  character  that  in  all  its  stages  and  in  all  its  branches  some  one  must 
clearly  be  held  responsible  for  the  funds  and  property  pertaining  to  it, 
and  for  its  proper  execution.  Congress  may  place  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  the  responsibility  for  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  matters  pertaining  to  this  work,  but  the  respond 
bility  of  its  execution,  that  the  funds  are  properly  and  economically 
disbursed  and  the  approved  project  is  properly  carried  out,  must  rest 
upon  the  officer  in  charge.  He  should  therefore  be  left  free  to  select 
such  employees  as  are  in  his  judgment  best  suited  to  the  work  to  be 
done,  subject  only  to  such  general  rules  and  regulations  as  economy  and 
safety  in  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  provided  and  the  general' good 
of  the  service  would  seem  to  require. 

The  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  the  affairs  of  the  Enjri-  i 
neer  Department  is  very  easy  in  theory  and  pleasing  to  contemplate  | 
in  minutely  drawn  up  papers  of  instructions,  but  when  put  to  the 
crucial  test  of  practice  it  fails  in  every  essential  necessary  to  an  efficient 
service. 
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I  believe  that  since  the  Engineer  Department  at  large  was  placed 
under  the  civil-service  rules  there  has  been  a  greater  amount  of  hired 
labor  on  the  works  in  charge  of  this  office  than  on  any  other  Govern- 
ment works  in  charge  of  that  department.  I  am  therefore  in  a  position 
to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  experience  upon  this  point. 

On  January  1, 1897,  there  were  25  educated  and  106  noneducated 
classified  men,  making  a  total  of  131  on  the  rolls  paid  by  me.  January 
1 ,  1898,  there  were  19  educated  and  108  noneducated  classified  men,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  127  on  these  rolls.  During  the  year  there  were  placed 
upon  the  rolls  3  men  of  the  educated  and  216  of  the  noneducated  class, 
making  a  total  of  219  classified  persons.*  The  total  number  of  classi- 
fied persons  upon  my  rolls  during  the  year  was  347.  This  whole  num- 
ber became  classified  only  because  of  the  fact  that  each  individual  had 
been  in  Government  employ  within  one  year  preceding  the  date  when 
the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  the  Engineer  Department 
went  into  effect,  September  1, 1896,  and  not  one  of  them  came  from 
eligible  lists  prepared  by  civil- service  boards.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  were  74  men  upon  the  rolls  who  were  working  in  classified  grades 
but  were  not  themselves  classified  for  the  reason  that  they  had  not  been 
in  Government  employ  in  classified  grades  within  the  year  specified  or 
did  not  care  to  make  application  for  classification.  Their  terms  of 
service  were  limited  to  ninety  days. 

There  were  during  the  year  791  changes  in  these  employees,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  duly  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  will  also  mention  that  there 
were  over  6,300  changes  in  the  unclassified  labor  during  the  year. 

Fortunately,  the  number  of  old  employees  in  the  clarified  grades  not 
employed  elsewhere  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  employ 
the  new  men  taken  on  beyond  the  period  of  ninety  days.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  circumstance,  it  would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility  to 
have  carried  on  the  work  of  the  season  under  civil-service  rules,  as 
originally  promulgated  to  the  Engineer  Department,  without  very  great 
loss  of  time  and  waste  of  money. 

Another  circumstance  which  facilitated  matters  somewhat  was  a  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  effect  that 
"the  men  whom  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  may  be  permanently 
appointed  until  an  examination  is  held  or  a  system  of  registration  pro- 
vided; appointments  may  continue  to  be  made  as  heretofore." 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1897, 1  was  furnished  with  a  list  of  eligibles 
for  employment  in  the  Engineer  Department  at  large  prepared  by  a 
board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  Civil-Service  Commission.  This 
board  consisted  of  one  employee  from  my  office,  one  from  the  office  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  one  from  the  office  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Commission,  all  subordinates  of  the  officers  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  men  examined  and  graded  by  them. 
This  list  was  headed  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission :  u  When  there  is  a  vacancy 
to  be  filled  the  board  of  examiners  certifies  to  the  appointing  officer 
from  the  proper  eligible  register  the  names  of  three  persons  graded 
highest  of  the  trade  called  for,  and  from  the  three  a  selection  must  be 
made.  Only  three  certifications  of  a  name  are  allowed.  Persons  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  disability  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  are  given  preference  in  certification. 
Those  having  a  military  or  naval  preference  are  entered  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  lists,  and  must  be  certified  before  others  higher  in 
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grade.    Each  name  remains  eligible  on  the  register  one  year  unless  the 
person  is  sooner  appointed." 

This  list  contained  the  names  of  79  individuals  classified  under  18 
occupations  that  were  likely  to  occur  upon  the  works  in  my  charge. 
Similar  lists  made  up  of  the  same  names,  with  some  additions,  have 
been  furnished  to  me  monthly.  From  men  thus  classified  the  employee 
on  the  works  in  charge  of  my  office,  also  in  charge  of  the  offices  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Eiver  commissions  in  this  city,  are,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  civil-service  rules,  to  be  selected. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  this  method  of  procuring  men  would  be 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  active  operations  upon  any  of 
our  large  river  and  harbor  works'.  I  had  occasion  at  one  time  to  look 
p  to  this  list  for  a  watchman.  There  were  four  names  on  the  list.  One 
individual,  who  lived  in  a  distant  city,  was  inaccessible;  the  other  three 
I  sent  for,  in  order  that  I  might  personally  satisfy  myself  of  their  quali- 
fications. I  found  them  all  without  a  particle  of  the  experience  which 
the  duties  of  the  position  required,  and  totally  unfitted  to  take  charge 
of  the  public  property  that  was  to  be  committed  to  their  care. 

These  requirements  have  recently  been  so  modified  as  to  permit  of 
district  engineer  officers  having  local  boards  of  examiners  selected  from 
their  own  employees,  but  under  control  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
These  following  out  the  forms  prescribed,  put  all  men  of  the  nonednca- 
tional  class  making  applications  for  positions  in  the  mechanical  trades 
upon  their  eligible  lists.  They  can  not,  of  course,  examine  alt  the  men 
personally,  but  must  take  them  on  their  own  representation  and  the 
credentials  that  they  furnish.  Instead  of  selecting  from  the  three 
highest  as  graced  by  these  boards  as  was  originally  required,  it  is  now 
permitted  to  the  officer  in  charge  to  select  from  the  list  anywhere  the 
man  who  in  his  judgment  is  the  most  competent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  position  for  which  he  is  required.  If  a  satisfactory  individual 
can  not  in  this  way  be  found  it  is  permissible  to  go  outside  and  find  him. 
This  man  must,  however,  go  through  all  the  forms  necessary,  and  be 
listed  by  the  local  board  before  he  can  be  employed  for  a  longer  period 
than  ninety  days. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  select  a  man  for  the  position  of  master  of 
one  of  the  Government  steamboats  in  my  charge.  Looking  over  the 
list  of  eligibles  for  this  position  furnished  by  the  local  board,  I  found 
nine  names  from  which  to  make  my  selection.  On  canvassing  the  capa- 
bilities of  these  for  the  work  to  be  done  I  could  not  find  one  that  gave 
promise  of  or  combined  as  many  of  the  qualifications  for  the  position  as  a 
pilot  in  my  employ.  He  wars  promoted  to  the  vacancy  and  then  requested 
to  make  application  to  the  local  board  for  a  rating  as  master  on  the 
eligible  list.  This  he  did,  and  received  a  higher  average  than  any 
other  on  the  list. 

We  have  here  the  authorized  process  for  obtaining  men  for  what  has 
been  called  the  noueducational  employments — a  very  long,  roundabout, 
useless,  and  expensive  way  of  arriving  at  what  was  accomplished  by 
very  simple,  satisfactory,  and  direct  methods  for  many  years  before  the 
civil-service  act  came  into  existence. 

In  the  selection  of  individuals  to  fill  what  has  been  termed  the  edn 
cational  grades,  the  officer  in  charge  may  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
say.  The  necessities  of  his  work  require  the  employment  of  a  clerk, 
an  assistant  engineer,  an  inspector,  or  some  other  individual  who  is  to 
be  clothed  with  responsibility  and  trust.  Although  there  may  be 
dozens  available  at  the  point  where  needed,  whose  capabilities  in  every 
respect  are  well  known,  yet,  under  the  rules,  the  selection  must  be  made 
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from  the  eligible  list,  prepared  by  the  central  board  in  Washington, 
who  can  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  bat  very  few  upon  their  list, 
and  these  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  local  requirements  of  the  position. 

When  such  a  position  is  to  be  filled,  an  application  goes  from  the  offi- 
cer to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or  chairman  of  the  central  board  in  the 
Engineer  Department.  The  Secretary  of  War,  who  is  the  nominating 
officer,  selects  from  the  prepared  eligible  list  submitted  to  him  and 
nominates  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  not  necessarily  the  one 
possessing  the  highest  marks  for  the  grade,  but  one  whom  he  may 
declare  to  be  the  best  qualified  for  the  position.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
trouble  and  waste  of  time,  the  officer  in  charge  may  or  may  not  get  a 
man  suited  to  the  position.  The  chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  he  will 
not.  He  certainly  will  not  get  a  more  satisfactory  or  efficient  man  than 
he  could  have  selected  himself. 

The  Secretary  of  War  may  also  select  men  from  the  eligible  lists  pre- 
pared by  the  local  boards  to  fill  the  lower  grades  if  he  chooses  to  exer- 
cise that  authority.  He  may  also  designate  from  the  lists  of  the  cen- 
tral and  local  boards,  and  the  lists  of  employees  under  civil-service 
rules,  such  individuals  as  he  may  desire  to  have  employed  when  work 
is  resumed  in  any  locality  throughout  the  United  States.  What  is 
there  in  this  situation  that  will  prevent  a  Secretary  of  War,  if  he 
should  desire  to  do  so,  from  using  these  works  aud  all  the  influence 
which  their  appropriations  would  imply  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends 
of  his  political  friends  and  adherents! 

It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  attempt  to  apply  civil-service 
rules  to  river  and  harbor  operations  has  resulted  in  absolute  failure 
and  been  productive  of  no  good  whatever  to  that  branch  of  the  service. 

The  central  and  local  boards  in  no  way  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
public  business,  nor  do  they  enable  us  to  obtain  men  more  promptly  of 
a  better  grade  or  more  competent  to  do  the  work  required.  In  fact, 
their  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  obtain  through  them  men  that  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  officer  in 
charge,  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  their  honesty  and  the  work  they 
are  to  do.  The  general  practice  on  the  works  is  for  the  officer  in  charge 
or  his  assistant  to  first  find  the  desired  man  by  the  old  methods,  and 
then  request  him  to  make  application  on  the  prescribed  form  to  be 
placed  on  the  eligible  list.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  found  that 
good,  first-class  men,  those  who  are  most  desirable  and  sought  for  else- 
where, have  no  desire  to  go  before  these  boards  or  get  upon  their  lists. 
When  they  do  it  is  only  because  it  is  understood  that  in  no  other  way 
can  they  get  or  hold  a  job  in  Government  employ.  Those  who  volun- 
tarily go  before  these  boards  are  largely  made  up  from  that  class  of 
individuals  who  are  most  frequently  found  out  of  employment.  This 
class  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  filling  all  the  requisites  to  a  position 
on  the  eligible  lists  prepared  by  the  local  boards. 

The  expense  of  these  boards,  and  of  the  additional  clerical  force  that 
has  been  found  necessary  to  examine  papers  and  see  that  the  orders 
and  regulations  that  have  been  issued  respecting  the  application  of 
civil-service  rules  to  the  Engineer  Department,  which  in  the  aggregate 
amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  must  be  paid  from  appropriations  made 
for  other  purposes,  since  they  are  not  directly  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress. Much  of  the  time  of  many  of  the  officers,  their  clerks,  and 
assistants  that  could  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  other  branches  of 
their  duties  is  wasted  in  complying  with  useless  requirements  of  no 
benefit  whatever  to  the  service. 

It  can  not  be  shown  that  anything  has  been  added  to  the  convenience, 
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economy,  or  efficiency  of  the  works  conducted  by  tbe  Engineer  officers 
by  placing  them  under  civil-service  rules.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
apparent  that  these  works  can  not  be  conducted  at  all  -under  these 
rules  as  at  first  promulgated  and  applied  to  them,  and  that  under  the 
enforced  modifications  they  are  menaced  with  all  the  evil  influences  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  our  political  system.  The  operating 
expenses  are  increased,  and  the  well-recognized  system  of  responsi- 
bility hitherto  in  vogue  has  been  interfered  with  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  service. 

Under  date  of  October  28, 1897,  the  Ghief  of  Engineers  issued  a  cir- 
cular requesting  from  officers  suggestions  as  to  legislation  needful  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  works  in  their  charge.  1  take  the  liberty  of 
inclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him  in  response  to  this,  on  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  deem  to  be  necessary  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  exe- 
cution of  public  works  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  and  to  otherwise  benefit  that  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  This,  you  will  observe,  is  almost  precisely  what  you  have 
already  introduced  and  advocated.  I  trust  that  it  will  still  receive  you- 
favorable  consideration  and  support. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Tho.  H.  Handbury, 
Major,  Corps  of  Engineers,  V.  S.  A. 

Hon.  Wm.  P.  Pryb, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 

TRANSFERS  from  government  printing  office. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  employed. 
I  think,  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  in  which  he  says: 

"  In  view  of  your  coming  report  as  to  the  working  of  the  civil  service 
law  in  the  different  Departments,  I  am  requested  to  call  attention  to 
three  changes  in  the  Treasury  Branch  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  which  it  appears  to  be  a  violation  of  the  very  letter  and  wording 
of  the  law.  There  were  recently  three  transfers  and  promotions  from 
said  division  to  the  Treasury  without  the  examination  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  One  to  my  certain  knowledge  was  not  examined,  bat 
transferred  and  promoted  purely  on  the  ground  of  his  efficiency  and 
fitness  for  the  work.  Should  you  wish  to  make  inquiry  as  to  them,  they 
are  Messrs.  Mills,  Mars,  and  Meacham,  formerly  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Now,  the  matter  is  this — if  these  gentlemen  can 
transfer  and  be  promoted,  there  are  others  who  want  to  better  their 
condition.  But  the  main  point  is,  according  to  the  law,  these  men 
should  have  been  examined  for  promotion  and  transfer." 

•  •••*•  • 

I  have  a  letter  in  my  possession  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  which,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  they  state  that  persons  can  not  he 
transferred  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  any  other  branch 
or  to  the  classified  service.  It  might  be  well  to  look  into  that  matter 
inasmuch  as  it  will  affect  their  ruling  on  the  subject.  I  understand 
that  the  Commission  have  ruled  that  such  transfers  can  not  be  made. 

Mr.  Harlow.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  work  the  per- 
son was  transferred  to  and  the  character  of  work  be  was  performing  at 
the  time  he  was  transferred. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker  is  present  as  the  representative  of  the 
Anti  Civil  Service  League.  He  requests  that  he  may  have  leave  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses.  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  granting  the  privilege 
to  him  without  first  submitting  the  matter  to  the  full  committee. 
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Senator  Chilton.  I  suggest  that  he  be  allowed  to  ask  any  questions 
he  chooses  to-day,  and  then  that  the  matter  be  left  for  the  full  com- 
mittee to  determine.  It  is  rather  a  dangerous  practice  to  permit  out- 
siders to  come  in  and  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word,  I  will  state  that  my 
only  suggestion  was  that  if  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion are  permitted  to  do  so,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  other  side 
having  the  same  privilege. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  all  I  propose. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR   FEED  BEACKETT,   CHIEF  OF   DIVISION   OF 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Major  Brackett,  who 
desires  to  make  a  statement.  Major,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  state- 
ment you  may  have  to  make  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brackett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  come  here,  exactly,  in  the 
guise  of  a  volunteer. 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir.  I  requested  the  Major  to  appear  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  understood  from  what  you  said  that  it  is  the  desire 
that  I  should  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  my  request  that  Major  Brackett  comes 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  am  glad  to  state  anything  I  can  that  may  be  of 
service  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation  f 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  am  chief  of  the  division  of  appointments  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  occupy  that  position  before  the  present 
Administration  f 

Mr.  Brackett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  heretofore  in  the 
Government  service Y 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  chief  clerk  of  that  Department  under 
the  so-called  Harrison  Administration,  and  I  have  also  been  a  clerk  in 
the  Interior  Department. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Brackett.  If  agreeable  to  the  committee,  1  will  read  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared,  because,  I  think,  perhaps  in  that  way  I 
shall  be  able  to  cover  the  ground  more  fully,  and  it  will  take  less  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Brackett,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  civil-service  law.  The  act  of  1883, 
either  by  reason  of  its  basic  provisions  or  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  administered,  has  failed  to  fully  satisfy  either  its  projectors 
or  the  general  public.  Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  are  in  favor, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  civil  service  that  shall  recognize  merit  ana 
capacity,  but  the  majority  of  both  parties  assert  that  these  essential  qual- 
ifications can  properly  and  advantageously  be  linked  with  a  political 
qualification,  and  as  the  present  law  and  rules  bar  politics,  the  clamor 
against  the  law  has  grown  to  formidable  proportions.  With  either 
party  in  power  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  favor  the  adherents  of  the 
political  faith  of  the  dominant  party,  with  the  result  that  while  public 
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manifestations  of  approval  of  the  theory  and  spirit  of  the  law  are  often 
given,  private  denunciation  of  its  scope  and  operations  are  vehement 
and  bitter.  The  pertinent  question  to  be  answered,  therefore,  is,  What 
modifications  or  amendments  can  be  made  in  the  law  in  order  to  carry 
out  its  theory  and  render  its  operation  satisfactory  to  the  great  mas* 
whom,  if  you  please,  we  will  term  the  common  people  f  It  is  a  cowardly 
and  abusive  argument  to  meet  a  proposition  for  the  enactment  of  a 
better  law  with  the  allegation  that  those  who  advocate  such  a  course 
are  "spoilsmen." 

I  am  frank  enough  to  say  that  if  I  could  so  modify  the  law  as  to  favor 
the  appointment  of  Republicans  when  the  Administration  was  Republi- 
can and  Democrats  when  the  Administration  was  Democratic  I  would 
do  so,  making  it  a  condition,  however,  that  discharges  should  not  be 
made  because  of  political  faith.  I  would  advocate  this  for  the  reason 
that,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  compatible  with  good  government 
the  men  charged  with  carrying  out  the  policy  or  policies  upon  which  an 
Administration  is  placed  in  power  should  bein  sympathy  with  the  Admin- 
istration. If  there  is  true  merit  in  any  theory  of  finance,  tariff,  or  reci- 
procity, who  should  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  business  that 
will  demonstrate  its  truth  or  falsity  f  If  you  were  trying  to  establish  a 
Baptist  congregation  in  a  community  would  you  select  Methodists  for 
your  deacons  ?  I  fancy  not.  It  is  not  practicable  to  change  the  person- 
nel of  an  entire  Administration  every  time  a  new  party  is  voted  into 
power,  but  there  are  a  multitude  of  places  where  changes  should  occur, 
including  all  offices  of  an  administrative  or  executive  character.  All 
new  appointments  should — under  proper  restrictions — be  given  to  per 
sons  of  the*same  political  faith  as  the  party  in  power.  Vacancies  enough 
occur  through  reasons  other  than  political  in  the  various  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Government  to  make  it  possible  to  satisfy  as  great 
a  proportion  of  partisan  claims  as  are  usually  satisfied  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  My  theory  is  not  the  bald  theory  that  the  "  spoils 
of  office"  belong  to  the  successful  party,  but  that  the  principles  advo- 
cated by  such  party  should  have  the  best  exponents  and  the  greatest 
number  obtainable  under  the  conditions  and  limitations  which  I  will 
propose  in  the  civil  service,  for  how  else  can  we  shape  results  upon  which 
the  people  are  to  judge  whether  they  have  chosen  wisely!  By  the 
greatest  number  obtainable  I  do  not  mean  to  include  other  than  the 
administrative  and  executive  officials.  But  few  of  the  thousands  of 
clerks  employed  in  the  Departments,  many  of  whom  have  been  classi- 
fied ever  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1853  (sec.  164,  K.  S.),  come 
within  this  category. 

I  have  been  in  the  civil  service  of  this  Government  at  various  times 
for  periods  that  aggregate  eighteen  years.  Until  1883  nearly  all  clerks 
were  examined,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  1853,  to  tes«  their  qualifica- 
tions for  entrance  into  the  service  and  for  promotion,  after  having 
served  a  probation al  term.  The  examinations  were  of  a  practical  char- 
acter, and  generally  proved  to  be  a  fair  index  of  the  candidates'  abil- 
ity. Even  under  the  so-called  spoils  system  I  never  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  retention  or  promotion  of  but  few  incompetent  or 
unworthy  clerks,  but  I  do  know  that  merit,  constancy,  and  industry 
were  invariably  rewarded.  Injustice  may  have  been  done  in  rare 
instances,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  has  occurred  under  tbe 
reformed  civil  service.  There  were  no  more  "  pulls"  in  evidence  then 
than  there  are  now  and  always  will  be  under  any  scheme  that  can  be 
devised,  unless  the  human  heart  becomes  less  susceptible  and  prefer- 
ence for  strangers  overshadows  our  regard  for  friends.    1  have  said, 
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perhaps,  more  than  I  ought  as  a  prelude  to  what  I  shall  advocate  in 
the  way  of  changes  in  existing  law. 

1.  As  the  act  of  1883  only  provides  for  the  classification  of  the  force 
in  the  several  Executive  Departments,  in  post-offices,  and  the  several 
customs  districts  of  the  United  States,  all  other  classifications  should 
be  abolished  or  the  law  amended  so  as  to  clearly  include  them. 

2.  All  places  or  offices  requiring  scientific  or  technical  knowledge 
and  experience  should  be  filled  only  by  the  appointment  of  an  eligible 
to  be  determined  by  a  practical  examination  conducted  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

3.  Classifications  should  be  made  by  the  heads  of  Executive  Depart- 
ments, all  of  the  present  independent  bureaus  (if  any)  to  be  attached 
to  some  designated  Department  for  said  purpose  of  classification. 

4.  All  examinations  for  admission  to  and  promotions  in  the  several 
Departments  to  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
Department. 

5.  Each  Department  to  report  annually  to  Congress  the  character, 
scope,  and  results  of  examinations  for  appointment  and  promotion. 

6.  Appointments  in  the  several  Departments  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  and  Territories  according  to  population,  such  appor- 
tionment to  be  determined  annually  from  the  best  and  most  authentic 
data  by  the  actuary  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  reported  to  heads 
of  Departments  and  auditing  officers  for  their  guidance. 

7.  No  discharge  of  any  classified  clerk  or  employee  to  be  made  for 
political  or  religious  belief  held  by  such  clerk  or  employee. 

8.  No  deputy  collector  of  customs,  and  no  deputy  collector,  store- 
keeper, or  gauger  in  the  internal-revenue  service,  to  be  classified  under 
any  circumstances. 

9.  The  classification  of  any  and  all  employees  below  the  grade  of 
clerk,  and  of  those  places  embracing  technical  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, to  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  head  of  the  Department  in 
which  employed. 

10.  Candidates,  three  in  number,  for  each  position  to  be  filled  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  district  entitled  to  representation  (according  to  quota  rule), 
the  head  of  Department  in  which  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  making  selec- 
tion of  one  of  the  three  persons  named,  and  such  person  to  be  given 
six  months'  probationary  trial;  and  if  not  satisfactory,  then  another 
list  of  candidates  to  be  made,  provided  that  the  same  person  shall  not 
he  nominated  more  than  three  times. 

11.  Reinstatements  to  be  permitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  a 
Department,  of  persons  once  employed  in  the  classified  service  and 
separated  therefrom  for  no  fault  or  delinquency  on  their  part,  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines 
who  served  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  received  an  honorable 
discharge. 

12.  No  time  limit  to  be  imposed  as  to  reinstatements,  but  no  person 
above  the  age  of  70  to  be  entitled  to  reinstatement. 

13.  Examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Departmental 
service  to  be  held  by  a  local  board  in  the  Congressional  district  where 
candidates  reside. 

14.  Examinations  of  candidates  for  places  requiring  technical  and 
scientific  knowledge  to  be  held  by  local  boards,  the  result  to  bo  rated 
on  a  scale  of  100,  75  per  cent  of  which  will  be  allotted  (according  to 
proportion  thereof  earned)  to  the  technical  and  scientific  part  of  the 
examination. 
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15.  Examination  papers  to  be  forwarded  by  local  boards  to  the  head 
of  Department  who  requested  the  examination,  and,  after  dne  considera- 
tion by  said  officer,  if  any  candidate  shall  be  deemed  unfit  for  appoint- 
ment, his  papers  shall  be  returned  to  local  board  and  by  them  delivered 
to  the  candidate,  with  notice  of  the  decision  in  his  case. 

16.  The  papers  of  accepted  candidates  shall  remain  on  file  in  the 
proper  Department  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  Congress- 
man nominating  them  (when  they  shall  be  returned  to  the  candidate), 
and  appointments  made  of  said  candidates  in  the  order  of  their  rating. 

17.  Tranfers,  promotions,  and  reinstatements  shall  be  made  under  a 
general  rule  to  be  formulated  by  a  board  of  supervisors,  to  be  formed 
of  duly  selected  delegates  from  each  Executive  Department.  Said 
board  shall  elect  a  chairman,  and  shall  be  provided  with  a  secretary  and 
a  stenographer  by  detail,  also  with  proper  stationery,  furniture,  and 
quarters.  The  stationery  will  include,  typewriting  machine  and  fur- 
niture to  be  supplied  by  requisition  upon  the  Treasury  Department, 
provided  that  the  total  cost  of  same  (stationery  and  furniture)  shall  not 
exceed  95,000  per  annum;  quarters  or  rooms  also  to  be  provided  by  the 
said  Department. 

18.  Local  boards  shall  report  to  the  board  of  supervisors  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  the  number  of  persons  examined,  certified,  accepted, 
and  rejected,  and  such  other  particulars  as  the  board  may  require. 

19.  Details  of  clerks  may  be  made  by  the  heads  of  Departments  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  for  the  use  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in 
preparing  their  annual  report,  but  for  no  other  purpose,  said  annual 
report  to  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress. 

20.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall  formulate  rules  and  regulations 
for  carrying  this  law  into  proper  effect,  said  rules  and  regulations  to 
become  effective  after  approval  by  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  Depart 
ments,  and  promulgation  by  publications  to  be  distributed  by  said 
heads  of  Departments. 

21.  Infractions  of  rules  and  regulations  to  be  reported  to  the  proper 
auditor  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  such  action  as  said  auditor  may 
deem  proper  in  connection  with  adjustment  of  payment  of  salaries  or 
wages. 

22.  The  act  of  January  16, 1883,  to  be  amended  by  striking  out  after 
the  enacting  clause  all  of  section  1  and  substituting,  in  such  form  as 
may  be  deemed  proper,  the  provisions  hereinbefore  suggested  in  para- 
graphs numbered  1  to  22,  both  inclusive.  In  section  2  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  act  of  1883  (supra)  to  substitute  board  of  supervisors  for 
"commissioners,"  and  to  amend  all  sections  of  the  said  act  so  as  to  eon- 
form  hereto,  omitting  entirely  the  first  four  paragraphs  of  section  3. 
No  records  of  appointments  or  examinations  to  be  kept  except  by  the 
local  and  departmental  boards  and  the  proper  department  official,  the 
duplication  of  such  records  now  being  made  being  practically  useless 
and  very  expensive. 

Memoranda. — The  present  system  of  registration  for  filling  vacan- 
cies in  positions  for  which  competitive  tests  are  not  practicable  shows 
very  clearly  one  of  the  extremes  to  which  the  original  theory  underly- 
ing civil-service  reform  has  been  carried.  The  registration  system 
referred  to  embraces  the  name,  age,  physical  coudition,  height,  weight, 
term  of  experience  in  trade  or  profession,  stated  by  the  applicant  and 
vouched  for  by  two  acquaintances,  who  also  write  their  opinions  as  to 
his  mental  and  moral  qualifications.  In  my  opinion,  this  method  of 
selection  of  a  janitor,  fireman,  elevator  conductor,  or  carpenter  is  of 
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little  value  in  securing  the  best  material,  besides  beiug  expensive, 
tedious,  and  slow  in  operation.  No  part  of  the  so-called  custodian  force 
should  be  selected  in  this  way,  not  even  if  it  shall  be  determined  to 
continue  to  grant  them  a  life  tenure  of  office.  A  custodian  is  of  neces- 
sity a  bonded  officer,  and  should  be  permitted  to  select  his  entire  force, 
under  such  restrictions  as  will  insure  the  selection  of  skilled  labor 
where  needed.  As  an  illustration  of  the  present  "  red-tape"  and  utterly 
unsatisfactory  system,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  actual 
case  of  circumambulation  in  selecting  a  carpenter,  which  came  under 
my  notice  and  in  which  I  took  part: 

CHARLES    C.    BAEHR,   CARPENTER,    UNITED    STATES    CUSTOM-HOUSE 
AND  POST-OFFICE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

April  14, 1897. — Inspector  of  public  buildings  recommends  to  Super- 
vising Architect  employment  of  a  carpenter  to  keep  custom-house  in 
New  Orleans  in  repair. 

April  29,  1897. — Supervising  Architect  approves  foregoing  recom- 
mendation, and  by  letter  requests  certification  of  eligibles  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  position  of  carpenter,  United  States 
custom-house  and  post-office,  New  Orleans,  La.,  at  $3  per  diem.  ■ 

May  3, 1897. — Secretary  approves  by  indorsement. 

May  4, 1897. — Certificate  of  three  eligibles  for  appointment  as  car- 
penter called  for  by  letter  to  Civil  Service  Commission. 

May  10, 1897. — Certificate  of  Civil  Service  Commission  received,  con- 
taining three  names  and  three  sets  of  papers,  one  for  each  candidate; 
all  submitted  to  the  Supervising  Architect. 

May  14, 1897. — Supervising  Architect  returns  list  of  eligibles  with 
letter,  and  recommends  the  selection  and  appointment  of  Charles  C. 
Baehr  as  a  carpenter,  United  States  custom-house  and  post-office,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  to  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  u  repairs  and  pres- 
ervation of  public  buildings  for  1897." 

May  15 ,  1897. — Baehr  appointed  for  a  probationary  term  of  six  months ; 
three  sets  of  papers  pertaining  to  eligibles  returned  by  messenger  to 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

May  20, 1897. — Baehr  took  oath  of  office,  which  was  forwarded  by 
custodian  with  letter  to  this  office. 

May  31,  1897. — Civil  Service  Commission  and  Auditor  for  Treas- 
ury Department  notified  in  monthly  report  of  Baehr's  probationary 
appointment. 

June  23 ,  1897. — Supervising  Architect  recommends  reappointment  of 
Charles  C.  Baehr  and  others  for  permanent  service  instead  of  fiscal 
year  1897. 

June  26, 1897. — Secretary  approves  by  indorsement. 

June  28, 1897. — Reappointed  permanently  from  date  of  oath  and  cus- 
todian notified  by  letter. 

June  30, 1897. — Civil  Service  Commission  and  Auditor  for  Treasury 
Department  notified  of  revised  appointment. 

July  1,  1897. — Oath  taken  under  permanent  appointment  and  for- 
warded by  custodian  in  letter  of  same  date. 

October  28, 1897. — Custodian  recommends  absolute  appointment  of 
Baehr,  as  he  has  proved  to  be  an  efficient  carpenter. 

November  8,  1897. — Baehr  was  absolutely  appointed;  appointment 
forwarded  by  letter  to  custodian,  who  was  directed  to  administer  oath 
to  Baehr. 
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November  20y  1897. — Oath  taken  and  forwarded  with  letter  by  the 
custodian. 

November  30, 1897. — Civil  Service  Commission  and  Auditor  for  Treas- 
ury Department  notified  in  monthly  report  of  Baehr's  appointment. 

Every  one  of  these  actions  is  noted  on  our  records. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  somewhere  reported  the  cost  of 
each  appointment  made  in  the  civil  service  as  about  $20,  but  the  Com- 
mission evidently  failed  to  take  into  account  the  time  and  labor  expended 
in  each  Department  in  carrying  oat  the  complex,  endless,  and  unbusi- 
nesslike rules  which  hedge  about  every  change  made  in  the  personnel 
of  the  various  offices  now  in  the  classified  service.  In  the  case  alluded 
to,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  custodian  could  have  found  a  carpenter 
within  an  hour  from  the  time  he  might  have  been  notified  that  he  could 
employ  one,  who  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  any  he 
might  procure  through  the  tortuous  method  which  controlled  Baehr's 
selection. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  Baehr,  who,  as  the  result  of  his  examination 
for  carpenter,  was  given  a  general  average  rating  of  94,  permit  me  to 
state  how  that  rating  was  determined,  viz: 


1.  Age  (25  yetfra) 

2.  Character 

3.  Experience 

4.  Physical  condition. 


Average  . 


Marks. 


100 
85 
100 
100 


Relative  v„„nt 
weight.    r6rc*nt 


1  100 

4  U> 

4  40b 

1  10u 


1C 


The  Chairman.  What  is  meant  by  "relative  weight;"  the  rate  in 
the  examination  f 

Mr.  Bbaokett.  Yes;  the  relative  rate.  It  is  divided  into  10  parts, 
and  the  product  is  divided  by  10,  giving  the  average— 94.  Therefore 
the  man  was  rated  at  94. 

Character  as  a  workman  was  determined  by  the  statement  of  two 
witnesses  who  say  that  Baehr  has  average  skill  and  rapidity  and  is 
excellent  as  to  care  and  industry.  Whether  the  witnesses,  who  are  of 
course  friends  of  the  candidate,  are  proper  and  impartial  judges  of 
Baehr's  "skill"  and  "rapidity"  may  be  questionable;  but  nevertheless 
this  is  a  part  of  the  "examination"  by  which  his  eligibility  is  deter- 
mined. I  submit  herewith  a  blank  application  for  examination  which 
is  used  for  the  "Trades  and  skilled  occupations,"  Form  304,  and  also 
the  "Supplementary  certificates,"  Form  394,  used  in  such  cases.  I  can 
not  see  why  this  form  of  examination,  or  one  of  similar  character,  could 
not  be  made  by  the  custodian  of  a  public  building  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  endless-chain  machinery  of  the  present  rules.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  custodian  in  office  to  day,  Democrat  or  Republican, 
who  would  select  and  retain  for  political  reasons  only  an  incompetent 
or  inefficient  engineer,  fireman,  or  elevator  conductor,  because  by  so 
doing  he  would  place  the  lives  of  the  occupants  and  visitors  to  the 
building  in  danger.  I  do  not  remember  any  instance  where  the  appoint- 
ment of  persons  to  such  places  prior  to  1894,  when  the  places  were 
unclassified,  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  either  machinery  or 
life.  Now,  I  honestly  believe  that  better  service  would  be  secured  in 
public  buildings  by  giving  the  custodian  an  untrammeled  right  of  selec- 
tion of  his  entire  force.  Another  matter  involviug  manual  labor  which 
deserves  attention  is  the  classification  of  certain  laborers,  which  was 
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done  under  Executive  order  of  June  10,  1896.  (Said  order  is  fully 
explained  on  page  73  of  Thirteenth  Annual  Eeport  of  Civil  Service 
Commission.)  By  the  operations  of  the  said  order  forty-nine  persons 
in  this  Department,  appointed  and  paid  as  laborers,  have  been  classified. 
The  opinion  of  the  Secretary  on  this  subject  is  given  in  the  following 
letter,  dated  October  2,  1897,  and  addressed  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission : 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  2, 1897. 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo,  in  which  yon  ask  for  facts 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  Ernest  Williams  as  a  laborer  in  the  office  of  the  Audi- 
tor for  the  War  Department,  in  place  of  William  Oldham,  a  classified  laborer,  I  have 
the  honor  to  state  that  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  on  August  11  last  without  exam- 
ination or  certification  by  your  Commission  for  the  following  reasons : 

This  office  is  of  opinion  that  the  assignment  of  a  laborer  to  so-called  classified 
work,  resulting  in  his  being  designated  as  a  classified  laborer,  under  the  rules  adopted 
May  6, 1996,  does  not  result  in  classifying  the  place  lie  occupies  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  he  vacates*  same  it  can  only  be  filled  Dy  the  process  of  certification.  The 
place  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Oldham  was  designated  in  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  appropriation  act,  approved  May  28,  1896,  as  "laborer."  The  same 
designation  was  given  to  the  place  in  a  like  act  approved  February  19, 1897.  This 
was  done  in  response  to  an  estimate  by  this  Department  for  a  laborer.  The  distinc- 
tion between  skilled  laborers  and  mere  laborers  is  clearly  drawn  by  Congress; 
therefore  while  it  was  possible  under  order  of  May  6,  1896,  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  civil-service  laws  to  a  person  originally  employed  as  a  meie  laborer,  but  who 
was  then  doing  classified. work,  there  could  not  be  a  permanent  change  in  the  official 
title  by  which  his  place  was  designated  sufficient  to  outlive  his  employment,  or  to 
affect  any  place  appropriated  for  under  the  title  of  "laborer." 

The  act  of  January  16, 1883,  did  not  contemplate  the  classification  of  mere  labor- 
ers, and  while  an  exigency  undoubtedly  existed  in  many  cases  which  resulted  in  the 
assignment  of  laborers  to  clerical  work,  this  office  now  finds  that  there  is  such  a 
pressing  necessity  for  laborers  that  the  evident  intent  and  purpose  of  Congress  in 
appropriating  pay  for  a  certain  number  of  mere  laborers  was  to  comply  with  the 
demand  of  the  Department  for  such  class  of  employees.  When,  therefore,  a  person 
now  designated  as  a  classified  laborer  vacates  his  or  her  position,  this  office  will  be 
compelled  to  employ  a  mere  laborer  to  fill  such  vacated  place,  unless  Congress  shall 
otherwise  direct.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  Commission,  it  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested that  an  opinion  (which  you  refer  to  in  your  letter  as  being  found  on  pages  73 
and  74  of  yonr  thirteenth  report)  of  the  Commission,  not  based  on  anv  approved 
role  of  the  Commission,  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  guide  in  the  matter  at  issue. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

O.  L.  Spaijlding,  Acting  Secretary. 

Permit  me  before  closing  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  fact  that  pro- 
motions are  made  in  the  Interior  Department  (excepting  for  examiners 
in  Patent  Office)  without  examination,  and  have  been  so  made  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  civil  service  law  in  1883  to  the  present 
time.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  The  Treasury 
Department  holds  an  examination,  generally  noncompetitive,  to  test 
the  qualifications  of  all  persons  promoted.  I  need  not,  I  presume, 
comment  on  the  wide  difference  in  methods  governing  promotions  prac- 
ticed by  the  said  Departments. 

I  beg  to  submit  at  this  point  another  illustration  of  the  "  endless- 
chain"  method  by  which  the  civil  service  is  protected  against  the 
entrance  thereto  of  the  "ineligibles:" 

February  5,  1897. — Light-House  Board  asked  authority  to  employ 
George  A.  Moses  as  machinist  in  Seventh  and  Eighth  light-house  dis- 
tricts, at  $100  per  month. 

February  13. — Secretary  made  requisition  on  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  eligibles. 

February  15. — Commission  stated  that  it  had  eligibles  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  in  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 
orv  SBBV 28 
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If  these  are  not  acceptable,  an  appointment  may  be  made  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days. 

February  17. — Secretary  appointed  George  A.  Moses  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  three  months. 

February  18. — Secretary  notified  Commission  of  Moses's  appointment 

May  8. — Light-House  Board  asked  that  Moses's  appointment  be  con- 
tinued for  three  months. 

May  11. — Secretary  asked  the  Commission  for  authority  to  continue 
Moses's  appointment  for  three  months. 

May  14. — The  Commission  authorized  the  continuance  of  Moses's 
appointment  "  for  such  a  part  of  three  months  as  will  enable  it  (the 
Commission)  to  provide  a  register  of  eligibles." 

May  18. — Moses's  appointment  so  extended  for  three  months  by 
Secretary. 

June  29. — Light-House  Board  asked  that  Moses's  appointment  be 
made  absolute. 

August  14. — Light-House  Board  renewed  its  request  for  Moses's  abso- 
lute appointment  or  for  an  extension  of  same.  • 

August  19. — Secretary  asked  Commission  to  authorize  absolute 
appointment. 

August  25. — Light-House  Board  asked  that  Mr.  Moses's  services  be 
continued. 

August  30. — Commission  declined  to  authorize  absolute  appointment 
but  "will,  upon  proper  request,  extend  the  temporary  appointment 
until  such  time  as  an  eligible  register  can  be  established." 

September  14. — Secretary  asked  Commission  to  certify  Mr.  Moses  for 
absolute  appointment. 

September  15. — Secretary  asked  Commission  to  authorize  extension  of 
Mr.  Moses's  appointment  for  another  period  of  three  months,  if  their 
rules  would  not  allow  his  absolute  appointment. 

September  17. — Commission  replied  that  absolute  appointment  can 
not,  under  the  rules,  be  authorized,  "  as  the  Light-House  Service  has 
been  classified." 

September  22. — Commission  authorized  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Moses's 
appointment  from  August  19, 1897,  "  for  such  part  of  three  months  as 
will  enable  the  Commission  to  establish  a  register  from  which  a  regular 
certification  can  be  made." 

September  29. — Secretary  wrote  to  Light- House  Board  requesting  that 
Mr.  Moses  be  directed  to  file  forms  304  and  394  for  examination. 

November  26. — Secretary  extended  Mr.  Moses's  appointment  for  three 
months  from  August  19, 1897. 

December  16. — Light-House  Board  inclosed  forms  304  and  394  for 
transmission  to  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  asked  that  his  appoint- 
ment be  extended  for  three  months  from  November  19. 

December  23. — Forms  304  and  394  referred  to  the  Commission  by  Sec- 
retary. 

December  27. — Secretary  requested  the  Commission  to  authorize  exten- 
sion of  Mr.  Moses's  appointment  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  months 
from  November  19. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  list  of  eligibles,  and  I  have  inserted 
a  little  pleasantry  here,  in  which  I  say,  Moses  is,  therefore,  still  in  the 
bulrushes. 

Civil-service  reform  has  not  attained  the  popularity  which  its  prfr 
jectors  anticipated,  aud  to  my  mind  the  result  is  attributable  to  several 
causes,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  an  excess  of  theory  in  its  ground 
work  and  misconception  in  its  structural  work  and  habilitation.  The 
Commission  charged  with  the  formation  of  rules  and  regulations  to 
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give  force  and  effect  to  the  law  of  1883  have  succeeded  in  erecting  a 
system  the  elaborateness  of  which  is  excelled  only  by  its  glaring  lack 
of  consistency,  and  the  magnitude  of  which  in  verbiage  rivals  the  mod- 
ern unabridged  dictionary.  The  rules  existing  are  prolix  and  prolific, 
and  embrace  offices  ranging  from  the  Coast  Survey  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  in  the  navy-yard.  No  problem  of  scientific  research  is  so  abstruse 
as  to  deter  the  Commission  from  prescribing  a  method  for  determining 
who  can  best  solve  such  a  problem,  and  no  trade  or  occupation  is  too 
simple  or  easy  of  acquirement  to  warrant  the  Commission  to  permit 
the  employment  of  a  representative  artisan  without  its  indorsement  of 
bis  skill  and  efficiency. 

To  be  sure,  the  primary  reason  for  the  enactment  of  a  civil-service 
law  was  to  secure  efficient  and  meritorious  officers,  clerks,  and  employees 
in  certain  branches  of  the  public  service,  but  the  most  ardent  supporter 
of  the  theory  underlying  the  law  never  imagined  that  the  theoretical 
would  so  soon  obscure  the  practical  features  of  the  anticipated  reform, 
and  that  even  coal  heavers  or  passers  would  be  encompassed  about  by 
this  octopus  of  reform,  which  was  to  stifle  all  partisan  clamor  for  office 
and  produce  a  class  of  officeholders  wiser  than  Solomon  and  possessed 
of  greater  virtues  than  the  great  multitude  who  were  their  inferiors  in 
scholastic  accomplishments. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  in  order  to  have  true  civil-service  reform 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reform  the  civil-service  law  and  methods  now 
controlling  appointments,  promotions,  and  transfer  in  the  public  service. 

I  have  a  little  additional  information  which  I  wish  to  add  here.  Since 
the  4th  of  March,  1897,  the  appointment  division,  over  which  I  preside, 
has  written  to  the  Civil  Service  Commision  2,307  letters.  The  number 
of  persons  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  original  appoint- 
ment sinoe  March  4, 1897,  in  all  branches  of  the  service  connected  with 
the  Department,  is  629.  The  number  of  persons  appointed  temporarily 
under  civil-service  rules,  without  certification,  also  transfers,  promotions, 
reinstatements,  unclassified  appointments,  etc.,  aggregates  9,284.  You 
will  observe,  therefore,  that  not  quite  7  per  cent  of  the  transactions  of 
the  appointment  division  have  been  dependent  upon  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.     The  statement,  in  detail,  is  as  follows: 


Number  of 

persons 
certified  by 
Civil  Serv- 
ice  Com- 
mission, se- 
lected and 
appointed 
since  Mar. 
4,  1897. 


The  Departmental  Service 

The  Internal-Revenue  Service  (gangers  and  storekeepers). 

Th*  Customs  Service 

The  Navigation  Service % 

The  Immigration  Service 

The  Life- Saving  Service  (mainly  surfmen) 

Th*  Steamboat-Inspection  Service 

The  Light-House  Service 

The  Marine- Hospital  Service 

Ibe  Public-Building  Service 

The  Secret  Service 

The  Revenue- Cutter  Service 

The  Snbtreaaury  Service 

Tfcf  Mint  Service 

Tb*»  Assistant-Custodian  and  Janitor  Service 

The  Shipping-Commission  Service 


67 
114 
96 


2 

206 

6 

9 


106 
2 


Total. 


Number  of  persons  appointed  temporarily  under  civil-servico  rules  since  March  4,  1897,  without 
certification,  also  transfers,  promotions,  reinstatements,  and  unclassified  appointments,  etc,  9,284. 
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I  have  here  other  information  relative  to  the  number  of  classified 
persons  in  the  Department  in  Washington  and  the  number  outside, 
which,  perhaps,  you  will  not  need. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded,  Major! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Major,  do  you  occupy  the  place  which  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  Logan  Carlisle! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  No,  sir.  He  was  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  he  controlled  appointments  absolutely  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  He  was  chief  clerk,  and  appointment  clerk, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Senator  Chilton.  When  did  you  take  your  present  position! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  On  the  21th  of  March. 

Senator  Chilton.  Who  was  your  predecessor  as  appointment  clerk! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  A  gentleman  named  Kesbit,  who  is  now  disbursing 
clerk  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  State  are  you  from! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  The  State  of  Maryland. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  go  into  office  under  a  civil-service  exami- 
nation or  by  direct  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  I  went  into  office  under  an  examination  prescribed 
under  the  original  act  of  1853.  First,  I  went  into  the  War  Department 
in  1863.  Afterwards,  when  in  the  Interior  Department,  I  underwent  an 
examination,  which  was  also  prescribed  by  the  head  of  that  Depart- 
ment. I  never  have  taken  any  examination  under  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Senator  Chilton.  How  did  you  get  into  the  position  of  appointment 
clerk  of  the  Treasury!  I  want  to  get  at  the  method  of  your  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bbackett.  By  reinstatement — having  once  occupied  a  classified 
place. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  understand  that  in  the  suggestions  you  make, 
one  of  the  things  which  you  would  do  is  to  abolish  the  present  Civil 
Service  Commission  ! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  administration  of  the  civil  service  under  your 
plan  would  devolve  upon  a  board  of  supervisors,  which,  in  turn,  would 
be  controlled  by  the  heads  of  the  various  Executive  Departments! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  So  the  administration  of  the  system  would  devolve 
upon  the  heads  of  the  different  Departments  here! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Of  course,  when  a  President  of  one  party  was  in 
power,  then  all  the  boards,  practically,  which  would  administer  the  law 
would  be  of  the  same  political  faith! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  If  they  were  appointed  from  unclassified  places  that 
would  be  the  case;  but  if 

Senator  Chilton.  But  I  speak  of  the  administrators  of  the  law! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  Oh,  yes,  the  administrators;  that  is  very  true;  and 
I  think  one  party  could  be  trusted  as  well  as  the  other  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil-service  law. 

Senator  Chilton.  All  of  one  party  as  well  as  all  of  another! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Undoubtedly.  But  the  question  is  whether  all  of 
one  party  could  be  trusted  as  well  as  part  of  one  and  part  of  another 
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to  administer  the  law  on  nonpartisan  principles.  Daring  the  iast  four 
years  prior  to  your  entry  into  the  service  of  the  Treasury  Department 
as  appointment  clerk  have  yon  lived  in  Washington! 

Mr.  Brackett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ohilton.  Where  have  you  lived  ! 

Mr.  Brackett.  In  Baltimore,  most  of  the  time. 

Senator  Chilton.  Daring  the  four  years  anterior  to  that  time  were 
you  in  Washington! 

Mr.  Brackett.  From  1889  to  1893  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Senator  Chilton.  Here  in  Washington! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir;  here  in  Washington. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  watched  the  administration  of  the  civil 
service  in  the  Departments  here  with  care  all  the  time  since  the  law 
went  into  operation! 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  watched  it  with  care,  but 
the  effect  of  the  law  has,  of  course,  come  under  my  notice. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  ever  before  this  time  made  any  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  it! 

Mr.  Brackett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  ever  changed  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
it,  or  are  the  opinions  you  have  advanced  this  morning  the  same  that 
you  have  uniformly  held! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  the  same.  I  will  not  say  that 
I  have  uniformly  held  that  opinion,  because  up  to  the  time  I  went  into 
the  Department,  of  course,  it  was  an  untried  law,  practically.  I  was 
not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  until  the  law  had  been  fairly  teqjted; 
but  now  it  has  been  in  operation  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  results  of 
it  are  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

Senator  Chilton,  what  position  did  you  occupy  in  the  Treasury 
Department  during  the  four  years  of  the  Harrison  Administration! 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  was  chief  clerk  of  that  Department,  and  as  chief 
clerk  I  was  chairman  of  what  is  known  as  the  examining  board — the 
board  of  promotion  in  the  Department. 

Senator  Chilton.  At  that  time  what  proportion  of  the  offices  of  that. 
Department  were  under  civil-service  regulation! 

Mr.  Brackett.  All  of  the  clerical  force.  The  chiefs  of  divisions  were 
not  until  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Administration,  but  many  of  them 
were  subjected  to  an  examination  to  test  their  fitness  for  appointment. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  examination  pro- 
vided by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Brackett.  All  of  the  clerical  force.  The  watchmen  and  engi- 
neers in  the  Departments  were  not  classified  at  that  time,  although  we 
required  them  to  pass  an  examination  before  appointment 

Senator  Chilton.  When  I  speak  of  the  civil-service  examination  I 
refer  to  the  system  under  the  administration  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, not  to  any  outside  examination  which  might  or  might  not  be 
provided  by  the  heads  of  Departments.  You  watched  the  administra- 
tion of  the  civil-service  system  under  the  Harrison  Administration  in 
its  application  to  the  employees  of  your  Department,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  of  course  I  took  cognizance  of  everything  that 
happened;  but  we  received  so  few  people  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission by  certification  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  much  discussion. 
You  will  understand  that  now  about  all  the  people  we  receive  by  cer- 
tification from  the  Commission  are  people  who  are  appointed,  perhaps, 
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at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $900  per  annum ;  and  the  examinations  cover- 
ing promotion  from  $900  to  $1,800  are  conducted  by  the  Department 
board. 

Senator  Chilton.  Was  your  experience  with  the  civil  service  during 
Harrison's  Administration  in  its  application  to  the  clerical  force  in  your 
Department  satisfactory! 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  think  perhaps  it  was  more  satisfactory  than  it  is 
at  present;  but  the  appointments,  you  will  understand,  did  not  come 
under  my  immediate  supervision  at  that  time.  They  came  under  the 
appointment  division.  I  have  no  fault  at  all  to  find  with  their  system 
of  examination  for  clerks,  but  I  think  it  could  be  as  well  conducted  by 
the  head  of  the  Department. 

Senator  Chilton.  It  was  at  least  satisfactory  enough  to  President 
Harrison,  as  I  understand,  to  prompt  him  to  put  all  the  chiefs  of  divi- 
sions under  the  civil-service  system.    Did  he  not  do  sot 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  did. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  action  f 

Mr.  Brackett.  No,  sir;  nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Chilton.  So  when  Mr.  Harrison  went  out  of  office  he  left 
all  the  chiefs  of  divisions  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  all  the  cler- 
ical force  of  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  regulation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  ! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Mr.  Harrison  took  that  action  after  he  was  defeated 
for  reelection,  did  he  not! 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  do  not  remember  that? 

Mr.  Brackett.  No;  I  do  not  remember.  I  may  as  well  explain  here 
that  I  was  not  in  the  Department  here  during  the  entire  four  years  of 
that  Administration — that  is,  not  while  I  was  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment.   I  did  not  occupy  the  place  of  chief  clerk. 

Senator  Chilton.  Did  you  go  out  of  office  on  the  incoming  of  the 
Cleveland  Administration? 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  fall  of  1891  I  was  appointed  as 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  connection  with  the 
World's  Fair  and  was  sent  to  Europe.  Upon  my  return  I  went  to 
Chicago,  and  I  was  connected  with  the  Fair  there — that  portion  of  it 
which  involved  customs  questions — until  the  1st  of  May,  1893,  when  I 
was  discharged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  because  of  lack  of 
appropriations,  as  he  said. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  were  not  discharged  for  political  reasons,  then  ? 

Mr.  Brackett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Major,  you  state  that  you  have  no  prejudice  at 
all  against  the  civil-service  system! 

Mr.  Brackett.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  pressure 
from  political  sources  for  office  since  the  civil-service  system  was  pat 
in  operation  in  the  Treasury  Department  as  compared  with  the  time 
before! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Oh,  there  is  a  difference,  of  course.    There  is  less. 

Senator  Chilton.  There  is  less  political  pressure! 

Mr.  Brackett.  There  is  less  political  pressure.  There  must  be. 
necessarily. 

Senator  Chilton.  A  good  many  of  the  suggestions  which  you  make 
are  entirely  formal,  are  they  not!  No  objection,  I  presume,  would  be 
made  to  them  from  any  source.    For  instance,  you  suggest  that  each 
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Department  shall  report  annually  to  Congress,  etc. ;  also,  that  appoint- 
ments in  the  several  Departments  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  and  Territories  according  to  population.  The  present  law,  I 
understand,  undertakes  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  suggest  that  there  shall  be  no  discharge  of 
any  classified  clerk  for  political  or  religious  belief.  Of  course,  that  is 
the  design  of  the  present  law  1 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  As  I  understand  your  system,  you  not  only  pro- 
vide for  the  abolition  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  devolving  the 
administration  of  the  system  upon  a  board  of  supervisors,  which  in 
turn  receives  appointment  from  the  heads  of  Departments,  but  in  order 
to  insure  the  division  of  the  offices  among  the  several  States  you  pro- 
pose to  allot  the  offices  to  each  Congressional  district  1 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir;  accordiug  to  population. 

Senator  Chilton.  Then  you  propose  to  have  the  Member  of  the 
House  from  each  district  select  an  examining  board  for  that  district  T 

Mr.  Brackett.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Is  not  that  your  proposition,  Major  1 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  propose  to  have  a  Member  of  the  House  nominate 
three  persons,  just  as  I  understand  he  does  in  the  case  of  cadets  for 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  see,  now,  by  referring  to  your  statement,  that 
instead  of  having  the  Member  of  the  House  from  each  district  select  a 
board  you  propose  to  allow  him  to  select  three  persons,  and  from  those 
three  persons  the  appointee  is  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  have  no  doubt  a  proposition  will  be  very  pleas- 
ing to  Senator  Pritchard  and  Senator  Lodge  which  leaves  them  alto- 
gether out. 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  have  not  any  idea,  sir,  that  Senators  will  suffer  at 
all  in  that  respect.  I  think  if  the  system  is  good  for  the  appointment 
of  cadets  in  the  Army  and  Navy  it  is  good  for  the  appointment  of 
clerks. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  have  given  a  sort  of  inventory  here  in  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Baehr,  carpenter  at  the  United  States  custom-house 
at  New  Orleans.  It  seems  that  April  14, 1897,  the  inspector  of  public 
buildings  recommends  to  the  Supervising  Architect  the  employment  of 
a  carpenter.  He  would  have  to  make  that  recommendation  anyway 
before  he  employed  a  carpenter,  would  he  not! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Under  any  system! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  On  April  29  the  Supervising  Architect  approves 
the  foregoing  recommendation.  On  May  3  the  Secretary  approves  that 
indorsement.  All  that  in  the  way  of  authorizing  the  employment 
would  have  to  be  done  even  without  any  civil-service  system,  would 
it  not! 

Mr.  Brackett.  It  would  depend  altogether  upon  what  regulations 
the  Secretary  might  issue  in  that  respect.  Naturally  the  custodian 
would  have  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  carpenter. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how  much  of  that 
would  exist  under  any  system. 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  think  up  to  the  present  time,  perhaps,  that  course 
would  be  necessary. 
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Senator  Ohilton.  The  Secretary  approves  the  indorsement! 

Mr.  Braokett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  On  May  4, 1897,  the  certification  of  three  eligibles 
was  called  for  by  letter  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  That  is  the 
time  really  when  the  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  begins! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  On  May  10  the  Civil  Service  Commission  sends 
the  three  names.  On  May  14  the  Supervising  Architect  returns  the 
list  of  eligibles  with  the  selection  of  Charles  C.Baehr.  On  May  15  the 
appointment  of  Baehr  is  made.  So  from  May  4  to  May  15  you  have 
taken  only  eleven  days  in  order  to  get  that  carpenter  down  there  under 
the  civil-service  system  which  you  speak  of! 

Mr.  Braokett.  That  case  may  not  be  as  complete  as  some  others. 
Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  charge  every  movement  of  it  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  civil-service  law,  but  ordinarily  we  would  send  those  papers, 
perhaps,  all  the  way  to  the  custodian  at  New  Orleans  and  have  him 
make  the  selection.  In  Baehr's  case  the  Architect  seems  himself  to 
have  selected  the  man.  The  custodian  would  have  the  right  to  make 
the  selection,  and  if  he  made  it  it  would  involve  the  sending  of  the 
papers  to  New  Orleans  and  having  them  returned. 

Senator  Chilton.  It  seems  to  me  this  paper  demonstrates  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  civil-service  system,  because  on  May  4, 1897,  you  called 
for  a  carpenter.  The  Commission  furnishes  the  certification,  the  Super- 
vising Architect  makes  the  selection,  and  the  appointment  is  made  from 
May  4  to  May  15,  at  which  time  Baehr  is  appointed.  On  May  20  Baehr 
takes  the  oath  of  office.  I  presume  that  is  the  time  it  took  to  send  a 
letter  from  here  to  New  Orleans  to  notify  Mr.  Baehr  of  his  appointment 

Mr.  Braokett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Now,  that  is  all  the  time  taken  to  put  Baehr  in 
the  public  service,  according  to  this  statement  you  make. 

Mr.  Braokett.  On  a  probationary  appointment. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  balance  of  it,  of  course,  comes  from  the  form 
of  the  law  and  the  regulations  which  are  intended  to  guard  the  public 
service,  through  the  examinations,  from  the  entry  of  an  inefficient  man. 
Mr.  Baehr  goes  into  the  service  of  the  public  on  the  20th  of  May.  lie 
takes  the  oath  on  that  day  and  goes  into  the  service,  and  he  has  been 
there  ever  since,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  believe  he  has. 

Senator  Chilton.  He  has  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  carpenter! 

Mr.  Braokett.  I  believe  he  has. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  custodian  at  New  Orleans,  after  trying  him, 
recommends  the  absolute  appointment  of  Baehr,  as  he  has  proved  to 
be  an  efficient  carpenter,  and  he  has  continued  to  be  in  the  public 
service  from  that  time  to  this. 

Mr.  Brackett.  Nevertheless,  there  are  twenty-three  transactions  to 
get  him  in  there  and  make  him  permanent. 

Senator  Chilton.  Yes,  to  make  him  permanent.  This  second  set  of 
letters  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Was  it  not? 

Mr.  Brackett.  No,  sir;  it  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Commission 
to  provide  an  eligible  for  that  office. 

Senator  Chilton.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  second  set  of  trans 
actions  in  regard  to  Baehr,  after  May  20.  You  go  on  to  speak  of 
Baehr's  reappointment  for  the  permanent  service.  That  was  due  to  tl»e 
fact  that  the  appointment  had  been  made  just  anterior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year,  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Bbackett.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  involved,  of  coarse,  a  notice  to  the 
Commission. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Brackett,  I  understand  that  the  custodians 
recommend  men  for  such  places  at  the  different  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Bbackett.  Yes,  sir;  the  custodians  recommend  them  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  it  is  left  to  the  custodians  to  select  from  the 
eligible  list! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  Well,  it  is  in  many  instances. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  is  it  not  the  uniform  practice t 

Mr.  Bbackett.  I  can  not  tell  you.  That  matter  comes  more  directly 
under  the  chief  clerk  and  superintendent.  Sometimes  they  select  them 
themselves  by  reason  of  having  had  communication  with  the  custodian. 

Senator  Lodge.  For  instance,  a  custodian  makes  a  requisition  for  an 
engineer,  we  will  say,  or  an  elevator  man,  and  three  names  are  sent  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Now,  is  the  selection  made  here  or  is  it 
made  by  the  custodian  of  the  building T 

Mr.  Bbackett.  Sometimes  it  is  made  here  and  sometimes  by  the 
custodian. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  is  not  the  practice  uniform! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  So  far  as  making  the  appoint- 
ment is  concerned,  we  take  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  clerk  and 
superintendent. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  why  the  custodian,  who  is 
on  the  spot  and  can  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  men  certified,  is  not 
tbe  proper  person  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bbackett.  I  think  myself  he  ought  to  do  it. 

Senator  JjODGE.  Would  it  not  save  a  good  deal  of  time  and  corre- 
spondence if  he  were  allowed  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Bbackett.  I  do  not  know  how  much  correspondence  it  would 
save;  possibly  not  very  much. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  asked  the  question  because  in  Boston  the  custo- 
dian is  not  permitted,  apparently,  to  make  the  selection.  The  names 
are  selected  here  and  sent  to  him. 

Mr.  Bbackett.  As  I  said  before  you  came  in,  I  think  the  custodian 
ought  to  make  the  appointment  without  the  intervention  at  all  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  point  I  am  asking  about.  Their  functions  end  when  they  cer- 
tify the  three  names.  The  Treasury  Department  undertakes  to  select 
from  those  three  names,  and  they  undertake  to  select  from  men  500 
miles  away,  in  Boston.  The  result  in  two  cases  I  know  about  was  that 
they  had  to  make  a  second  selection. 

Mr.  Bbackett.  The  papers  do  not  always  clearly  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  man. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  is  not  the  duty  of  selecting  a  duty  of  the  local 
board  or  the  local  officer  T 

Mr.  Bbackett.  What  board  do  you  refer  to,  Senator  1 

Senator  Lodge.  Does  not  the  local  board  certify  the  names! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  No;  we  get  them  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  they  get  them  from  the  local  board. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  those  names  are  selected  here  in  some  instances, 
I  understand  t 

Mr.  Bbackett.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Bbackett.  I  think,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  engineers  it  is  done 
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because  they  have  a  very  competent  man  connected  with  the  office,  the 
chief  clerk  and  superintendent,  who  is  superintendent  of  electric  light- 
ing and  who  is  an  engineer  not  only  by  profession,  but  he  started 
as  a  stoker  and  is  a  very  capable  man.  He  examines  the  papers  in 
the  case  of  engineers.  The  case  of  a  janitor  or  an  elevator  conductor, 
of  course,  does  not  require  much  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Who  signs  the  commissions  of  these  menf 

Mr.  Brackett.  The  Secretary. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  how  can  any  other  man  ever  be  able  to  judge 
so  well  about  the  three  names  certified  in  San  Francisco  or. Boston  as 
the  man  on  the  spot? 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  do  not  think  he  is  so  well  situated  here  to  judge 
of  the  capacity  of  the  man,  and  for  that  reason  I  say  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  embraced  within  the  classified  service.  The  custodian  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  make  his  own  selection,  subject,  of  course,  to  some 
style  of  examination  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  he  is  prevented  now  from  making  his  own 
selection  from  the  certified  list;  and  he  is  prevented  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  not  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  f 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  Major  Brackett,  you  are  aware  that  in  the  postal 
service  carriers  and  clerks  are  certified  from  local  boards  without  the 
multiplicity  of  correspondence  to  which  you  refer! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  custodians  and 
other  servants  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  might  not  be  notified  through  a  local  board  in  some  way,  if  the 
Treasury  Department  so  desired  it,  and  that  it  is  because  the  Treas- 
ury Department  chose  rather  to  keep  the  appointment  of  tnose  people 
in  its  own  hands  that  this  has  not  been  done? 

Mr.  Brackett.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact,  because  prob- 
ably any  correspondence  relating  to  that  subject  was  had  prior  to  the 
time  I  went  into  office. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  familiar  with  that  clause  of  the  civil-service 
law  which  says  that  the  Commission  is  organized  "  to  aid  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  may  request,  in  preparing  suitable  rules  for  carrying  this 
act  into  effect,  and  when  said  rules  shall  have  been  promulgated  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  United  States  in  the  Depart- 
ments and  offices  to  which  any  such  rules  may  relate  to  aid,  in  all 
proper  ways,  in  carrying  said  rules,  and  any  modifications  thereof,  into 
effect!" 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  am  entirely  familiar  with  that  provision  of  the 
law.  I  am  not  only  familiar  with  it,  but  I  defer  to  it  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  my  office. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  think  that  the  recommendations  made  by 

?rou  as  appointment  clerk  of  the  Department  for  the  abrogation  of  a 
aw  which  Congress  says  you  must  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  are  in  the 
line  of  that  provision! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Absolutely.  I  am  here  in  my  capacity  as  a  private 
citizen  by  invitation  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  speaking  of  the  Light- House  Service  you  read  a  very 
voluminous  correspondence.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission, through  its  chief  examiner,  about  a  year  ago  asked  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  submit  a  plan  for  examinations  for  the  Light- House 
Service  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
that  those  plans  were  not  submitted  until  December? 
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Mr.  Brackett.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  submitted  some 
plans  lately,  but  I  do  not  know  when  they  were  asked  for.  That  whole 
matter  was,  of  course,  iu  the  hands  of  the  Light -House  Board,  not  in 
the  hands  of  my  office. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  plans  have  been  arranged  by  which  these  appoint- 
ments may  be  made  through  local  boards,  which  the  Light-House  Board 
helieve  will  obviate  the  troubles  to  which  you  call  attention;  and  sim- 
ilar plans  have  been  made  in  the  Engineer  Department  so  that  the 
appointments  can  be  made  by  the  local  boards  at  the  various  engineer 
offices,  without 

Mr.  Brackett.  May  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Brackett.  How  long  have  the  employees  of  the  Light- House 
Board  been  in  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  the  classification  was  returned  in  July  a  year 
ago,  but  it  did  not  go ~ 

Mr.  Brackett.  And  you  have  been  unable  up  to  the  present  time  to 
furnish  or  to  suggest  a  proper  method  of  examination  of  those  officials! 

Mr.  Procter.  We  have  suggested  several  methods,  but  it  is  for  the 
Light-House  Board  or  the  Treasury  Department  to  decide  what  method 
shall  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  the  fact.  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  to  make  the  rules  and  regulations,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  mistaken.  The  rules  are  made  after  consul- 
tation, and  the  regulations  for  examination  are  made  by  the  Depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Brackett.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Do  you  mean  to 
intimate  that  I  have  ignored  in  my  administration  of  the  office  in  any 
way  that  clause  of  the  law  to  which  you  referred! 

Mr.  Procter.  If  I  am  on  the  witness  stand  I  will  be  perfectly  candid 
in  saying  that  I  think  your  communication  is  a  violation  of  that  rule 
of  law. 

Mr.  Brackett.  In  what  respect! 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  it  is  not  aiding  in  all  proper  ways  in  carrying 
the  rales  and  any  modifications  thereof  into  effect. 

Mr.  Brackett.  Then  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  those  rules 
are  as  perfect  as  any  that  can  be  devised. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are  the  rules  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Brackett.  The  rules  of  several  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  say  that  the  rules  are  prolix  and  prolific.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  yon  were  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury 
Department  before  the  rules  were  prolix  and  prolific,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent rules  have  been  a  condensation  of  those  rules,  which  are  very  much 
simplified,  and  that  the  Departments  have  expressed  great  gratification 
at  the  simplification  of  those  rules! 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  have  not  observed  any  very  great  simplification  of 
the  rules.  Let  me  reiterate  right  here  what  I  said  in  the  beginning. 
Out  of  all  the  transactions  of  our  office  we  were  dependent  upon  your 
Commission  for  629  certificates,  and  outside  of  that  we  made  changes 
aggregating  9,284  places. 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  ask  you  if  that  is  not  because  your  Department 
chose  to  reinstate  persons  and  transfer  persons  from  outside  instead  of 
appointing  from  the  register! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Making  temporary  appointments  where  you  had  no 
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eligible  register.  Yon  informed  our  office  at  one  time  that  you  had 
15,000  papers  of  candidates  for  various  offices  unmarked  on  the  files  of 
your  office.  Of  coarse,  I  am  not  finding  fault  that  you  were  notable, 
perhaps,  with  your  inefficient  force — or  your  insufficient  force,  I  should 
say — to  complete  that  examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Railway- Mail 
Service  and  in  the  postal  service  and  in  those  service*  longest  classi- 
fied, where  the  officers  in  charge  of  administration  realize  the  facts  and 
cooperate  with  the  Commission,  very  few  of  the  troubles  which  you 
complain  of  exist  ? 

Mr.  Brackett.  No;  1  know  nothing  about  any  other  service  except 
our  own. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  that  most  of  the  troubles  complained  of  in  the 
application  of  the  civil-service  law  is  where  the  persons  are  usually— I 
do  not  wish  to  make  a  personal  application  at  all,  but  my  experience  is 
that 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Procter,  that  you  should  simply  ask 
Major  Brackett  any  question  you  desire  to  ask  him  and  get  his  answer.  • 

Mr.  Procter.  Major  Brackett,  you  have  had  long  experience  in  the 
public  service.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  most  of  the  troubles 
come  not  where  the  persons  are  trying  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  administration  of  the  law,  but  are  trying  to  evade  the  law 
or  do  something  which  the  law  does  not  permit? 

Mr.  BRACKErT.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  have  had  to  make  a  great  many 
temporary  appointments  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
was  unable  to  furnish  an  eligible  list? 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  temporary  appointments  do  you  think 
you  have  had  to  make? 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  attempted  to  get  up  that  detail.  I  was  not  able 
to  complete  it.  Of  course  1  want  to  do  the  Commission  absolute  justice. 
I  am  not  finding  any  particular  fault  with  the  Commission  so  far  as  its 
personnel  is  concerned,  but  with  the  system,  and  with  the  inadequacy 
of  the  machinery  provided  to  do  the  work  contemplated  by  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  This  failure,  I  understand  you  to  state,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  clerks  to 
transact  the  business  there. 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  presume  so.    I  should  judge  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  clerks  are  employed  by 
the  Commission  f 

Mr.  Brackett:  I  do  not.  I  know  we  had  there  at  one  time  as  many 
as  seventeen  clerks  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  clerks  detailed  from  the  Department 
for  that  service! 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  there  now! 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  should  say  perhaps  somewhere  near  that  number. 
I  can  not  tell  you  precisely,  but  we  have  been  very  liberal  in  sending 
them  assistants.  In  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  we  have  had  8  certi- 
fications. Since  March  4  we  have  made  1,033  temporary  appointments. 
Of  course,  that  is  largely  because  of  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever;  but 
there  were  no  eligibles  for  those  places.  In  the  custodians'  force,  where, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  ought  to  have  eligibles,  we  have  appointed  under  cer- 
tification 106,  and  we  have  made  temporary  appointments  to  the  number 
of  107. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  condition  of  affairs  rather  due  to  the  fact, 
in  your  judgment,  that  President  Cleveland  undertook  to  classify  those 
places  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  Commission  were  prepared  to 
furnish  the  eligibles? 

Mr.  Bbackett.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  were  given  entirely  too  much 
work,  and  they  had  an  insufficient  force.  I  do  not  think  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  furnished  with  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  rules 
they  have  made  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  many  offices  were  included 
in  the  classification  made  by  President  Harrison! 

Mr.  Bracxett.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  many  were  included  in  the 
recent  order  made  by  President  Cleveland! 

Mr.  Brackett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Major  Brackett,  you  spoke  of  the  frequent  temporary 
appointments  in  the  custodians'  service.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury  Department  requested  that  the  Commission  would 
-hold  examinations  only  for  existing  vacancies  and  not  for  registers, 
and  that  for  that  reason  it  was  always  necessary  to  make  temporary 
appointments  pending  the  examination! 

Mr.  Brackett.  No,  sir;  but  I  should  think  it  an  extremely  unbusi- 
nesslike way  of  preparing  a  list  of  eligibles  if  you  have  to  hold  a 
special  examination  every  time  you  want  an  elevator  conductor. 

Mr.  Procter.  When  you  say  "unbusinesslike,"  it  is  a  reflection  on 
the  Treasury  Department,  because  it  was  at  their  request. 

Mr.  Brackett.  Very  true. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  always  found  that  you  get  a  better  character  of 
men  to  compete  for  an  existing  vacancy.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the 
Marine- Hospital  Service  the  request  was  made  that  temporary  appoint- 
ments might  be  made  pending  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  because  they 
did  not  wish  to  make  permanent  appointments,  and  therefore  an  exam- 
ination was  not  necessary!  They  were  appointed  for  the  existing 
emergency. 

Mr.  Brackett.  Yes,  but  I  speak  in  a  general  way.  You  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  you  have  not  now  on  the  files  of  your  office  any  very 
extensive  lists  of  eligibles  for  any  particular  classified  office.  Is  not 
that  a  fact!  Are  you  not  limited  as  to  the  names  of  eligibles?  We 
frequently  send  there  for  certifications  and  we  do  not  receive  them ;  and 
we  have  to  make  temporary  appointments  very  often. 

Mr.  Procter.  We  have  ample  registers,  except  for  the  custodians' 
force,  where  an  examination  is  requested  only  when  there  is  a  vacancy. 
You  are  aware  that  we  have  registers  for  that  character  of  service,  but 
the  Treasury  Department  desires  to  appoint  only  from  the  locality  in 
the  custodians'  force. 

Mr.  Brackett.  Admitting  all  you  say,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  is  to  be  carried  out  you  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared at  any  time  to  furnish  a  man  eligible  for  any  classified  office? 

Mr.  Procter.  We  have  experienced  very  little  difficulty  in  finding 
people  who  are  willing  to  take  the  examinations. 

Mr.  Brackett.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  wherever  an  eligible  register  is  asked  to  be 
established  we  have  little  difficulty  in  establishing  one. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  you  may  ask  Major  Brackett  any  question 
you  desire. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  your  list  I  notice  that  629  appointments  have  been 
made  from  the  Treasury  Department  since  March  3.    Does  that  include 
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simply  officers  in  Washington,  or  those  throughout  the  entire  service  of 
the  Treasury  Department! 

Mr.  Bbackett.  The  entire  service. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Procter  seems  to  object  to  your  statement  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  an  individual  you  have  a 
right  to  criticise  any  statute  or  any  rule  that  you  are  called  upon  to. 
enforce,  and  that  you  can  enforce  it  notwithstanding  a  criticism  of  it! 

Mr.  Brackett.  If  I  did  not  presume  that  I  had  the  right  to  come 
here,  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  of 
course  I  would  not  be  here.  He  asked  me  for  my  individual  opinion 
as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  civil-service  law.    I  have  given  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  in  justification  of  Major  Brackett  that 
it  was  at  my  request  he  appeared  here,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
had  much  experience  in  the  Government  service.  We  have  called  on 
different  officials,  and  we  propose  to  call  on  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  have  them  make  a  statement  covering  this 
entire  subject. 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  believe  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  requested 
to  give  their  opinion  of  the  civil -service  law. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  have  given  it. 

Mr.  Brackett.  Several  of  them  responded  yesterday  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  their  opinion  as  to  changes 
which  should  be  made  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  understand  that  Major  Brackett  needs  any 
justification. 

The  Chairman.  No;  his  statement  is  entirely  a  proper  one. 

Mr.  Baker.  Every  individual,  whether  an  officer  or  not,  has  a  right 
to  criticise  any  statute  or  any  rule  in  relation  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Brackett,  under  what  authority  of  law  do  yon 
detail  clerks  for  service  outside  of  your  Department — for  instance,  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission! 

Mr.  Brackett.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  original 
law  of  1883  that  the  various  Departments  may  detail  clerks  to  the  work 
of  the  Commission.    That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  you  will  examine  the  provisions  to  which  you  refer 
I  think  you  will  find  that  it  relates  only  to  the  appointment  of  exam- 
iners, not  exceeding  three  in  number,  to  conduct  examinations.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Treasury  Department  has  transferred  clerks  to  the 
clerical  work  of  the  Commission.  I  should  like  to  know  by  what 
authority  of  law  it  did  so. 

Mr.  Brackett.  Our  understanding  is  that  they  are  used  generally 
in  the  marking  of  papers  and  ascertaining  the  averages. 

Mr.  Baker.  1  will  ask  your  attention  and  that  of  the  Department  to 
the  language  of  the  statute.  I  know  very  well  the  Commission  has  made 
an  answer  to  the  House  committee  on  that  subject,  but  it  seems  to  I* 
very  illogical,  and  certainly  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  one.  That  is  all  I 
wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  regard  to  the  details  of  clerks,  1  should  like  to 
ask  you  under  what  section  of  the  law  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Brackett.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  years  to  do  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  language  of  the  law  is  that  the  Department  may 
detail  not  less  than  three  persons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  language  of  the  civil-service  act  of  1883! 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  To  act  as  examiners. 

Senator  Lodge.  To  act  as  examiners. 
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Mr.  Brackett.  It  strikes  me  there  is  a  provision  in  some  one  of  the 
appropriation  bills  enacted  since  1883. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  appropriation  acts  prohibit  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Procter  if  it  is  not  the  ease  that  those 
persons  are  to  be  employed  as  examiners. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  the  coutext  shows  that  they  are  to  be  examiners, 
who  shall  hold  examinations  simply  and  solely. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  a  question  of  interpretation. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Procter  if  it  has  not  been  the  practice 
for  a  long  time  to  detail  clerks  to  the  work  of  marking  papers. 

Mr.  Procter.  Most  ot  the  work  up  to  the  appropriation  made  by 
Congress  in  1894  was  done  by  detail,  which  was  recognized  by  Congress, 
and  by  each  Congress,  because  the  request  was  made  for  transfers  and 
they  preferred  to  have  them  by  detail,  and  did  not  make  the  necessary 
appropriation. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  happened  to  be  concerned  in  the  increase  in  the 
force  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  order  to  relieve  it  from  the 
detailing  of  clerks  from  the  Department,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
asked  in  regard  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  law  is  clear  as  to  the 
detail  of  clerks  for  purposes  of  examination. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  limit  the  number! 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  the  provision  in  the  act  of  1883  reads:  "The 
Commission  shall,  at  Washington  and  in  one  or  more  places  in  each 
State  and  Territory  where  examinations  are  to  take  place,  designate 
and  select  a  suitable  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  three." 

Mr.  Baker.  To  act  as  examiners. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  just  what  I  have  asked.  Do  not  those 
clerks  act  as  examiners  iu  examining  papers? 

Mr.  Brackett.  That  is  a  different  matter  entirely.  That  provision 
refers  to  local  boards.  We  have  in  all  the  custom-houses  of  the  coun- 
try local  boards. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understand  that,  but  observe  it  begins  by  saying 
"at  Washington." 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  section  do  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion get  authority  for  the  employment  of  the  clerical  force  iff  their 
office! 

Senator  Lodge.  Under  appropriation  acts.  The  language  of  the 
act  is  that  "the  Commission  shall,  at  Washington,  *  *  #  desig- 
nate and  select  a  suitable  number  of  persons." 

Mr.  Baker.  Senator,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  language 
of  the  appropriation  acts,  which  specify  that  the  clerks  provided  for 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  therein  expressed. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
Department  that  I  can  comprehend  which  justifies  the  detail  of  those 
clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Lodge.  Oh,  yes;  the  law  of  1883,  which  has  never  been 
repealed,  is  perfectly  clear.  We  went  all  over  this  matter  in  the  House 
very  elaborately  three  or  four  times  when  I  was  there,  and  Congress 
increased  the  force  of  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  details. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  to  prevent  details. 

Senator  Lodge.  Congress  has  not  given  them  enough  clerks  to  pre- 
vent details.  The  details  are  much  smaller,  I  understand,  Mr.  Procter, 
than  they  were. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  they  are  reducing  the  number  all  the  time.  The 
details  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done  are  evidently  smaller 
now  than  they  were  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Baker.  Has  not  the  detail  been  larger  within  the  last  year  and 
a  half  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  addition  to  the  regular  force  of 
the  Commission  which  was  authorized  under  Mr.  Boosevelt? 

Mr.  Procter.  For  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law  allowing 
the  Commission  to  use  their  own  clerical  force  they  got  along  with 
practically  no  detailing.  It  was  only  after  the  great  increase  of  the 
work  incident  to  the  extension  of  the  rules,  and  I  may  say  incident  to 
changes  of  Administration,  which  always  increase  the  amount  of  work, 
that  the  Commission  were  forced  to  ask  for  transfers. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  requirement  of  a  detail  at  the  present  time  has 
been  owing  to  the  large  extension  of  the  classified  service  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  number  of  papers  to  be  examined  f 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Lodge.  Was  not  the  increase  made  in  the  force  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  1894  based  on  the  amount  of  work  the  Commis- 
sion then  had  to  perform! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  papers  have  you  examined  during  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  Procter.  Fifty-two  thousand  sets, 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  dispute  as  to  the 
quantity  of  work  which  the  Commission  has  laid  out  for  itself.  The 
dispute  is  only  as  to  the  method  of  performing  that  work  by  detail,  which 
I  believe  to  be  without  authority  of  law. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  matter  of  detail  has  been  gone  over  and  over. 
It  was  discussed  in  the  House,  and  the  increase  was  made  in  the  clerical 
force  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  order  to  save  the  detail.  No 
one  suggested  that  under  the  law,  which  was  as  plain  as  possible,  there 
could  be  any  doubt  of  it  at  all.  No  Department  ever  objected;  and 
there  can  not  be,  in  my  judgment,  under  the  law,  any  doubt.  It  is  a 
question  of  interpretation.  I  never  heard  it  questioned  until  within  a 
few  days. 

Mr.  "Baker.  I  think  it  is  time  that  it  should  be  questioned. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  it  is,  because  I  believe  the  Commission 
ought  to  have  a  suitable  force.  I  have  felt  that  way  ail  along,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  was  largely  concerned  in  the  increase  of  force 
in  1894.  I  did  it  because  I  think  they  ought  to  have  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent force.  But  that  is  clearly  implied.  Nothing  but  an  extreme 
twisting  of  the  statute  would  make  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  you  have  to  twist  it  extremely  to  get  that  mean- 
ing, as  the  only  purpose,  which  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  the  section, 
is  to  provide  simply  and  solely  for  the  examination  of  eligibles,  and 
principally  at  stations  throughout  the  different  States  and  Territories. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  why  does  the  law  state  that  the  Commission 
shall  at  Washington  designate  and  select  a  suitable  number  of  persons! 

Mr.  Baker.  Simply  because  in  itself  it  only  provided  for  a  chief  exam- 
ner,  and  it  requires  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  three  examiners 
at  any  point. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  says  that  "at  Washington  and  in  one  or  more 
places  in  each  State  and  Territory  where  examinations  are  to  take 
place"  the  Commission  shall  "  designate  and  select  a  suitable  number 
of  persons,  not  less  than  three." 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is,  there  shall  be  a  board  at  Washington  as  well 
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as  a  board  at  Boston.  The  law  itself  provides  only  for  a  chief  examiner; 
and  it  was  as  necessary  to  have  a  board  at  Washington  as  a  board  at 
Boston. 

LETTER  FROM  CUSTODIAN  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDING  AT  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Moore, 
custodiau  of  the  public  building  at  Asheville,  N.  0.  Inasmuch  as  Major 
Brackett  has  been  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  appointment  of 
janitors  and  watchmen  of  public  buildings  under  the  rules  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  I  will  let  the  communication  go  into  the  record  at 
this  point. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Office  of  Custodian, 
United  States  Court-House  and  Post-Office, 

Asheville,  -BT.  ft,  December  18,  1897. 
Hon.  Jeter  C.  Pritchard, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  ft 

Dear  Sir:  On  June  15  last,  upon  a  recommendation  of  mine  as  cus- 
todian of  United  States  court-house  and  post-office  building  at  this 
place,  Reginald  H.  Loder  and  William  J.  Merrell  were  appointed  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  janitor  and  watchman, 
respectively.  This  appointment  was  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  (ninety  days)  they  were  succeeded, 
respectively,  by  Joseph  W.  Heath  and  Charles  A.  Evans,  jr.,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  a  certification  of  the  board  of 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  first  appointees,  to  wit,  Loder  and  Merrell,  did  not  possess  lit- 
erary qualifications  sufficient  to  admit  them  under  the  rules  of  the  civil 
service.  Their  successors  were  adjudged  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission eminently  qualified  in  that  respect.  But  to  show  you  how  mat- 
ters work  I  will  state  that  soon  after  the  civil-service  appointees,  to 
wit,  Heath  and  Evans,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  it 
became  necessary  to  heat  the  building  in  my  custody.  At  the  very  out- 
set they  admitted  their  inability  to  manipulate  the  heating  apparatus 
in  said  building,  and  as  a  result  had  to  employ  at  their  personal 
expense  the  said  William  J.  Merrell,  whom  Evans  had  succeeded  by 
virtue  of  the  civil-service  rules. 

On  the  one  hand,  Merrell  and  Loder  were  not  qualified  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  civil  service,  and  on  the  other  hand  their  succes- 
sors were.  But  when  it  came  to  the  practical  performance  of  the  duties 
of  their  office  the  latter  were  incompetent  and  unqualified  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  office,  their  civil-service  attainments  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Merrell  was  recommended  by  me  for  appointment  to  the  position 
which  he  occupied  for  ninety  days,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  a  practical 
fireman,  engineer,  heating-apparatus  fitter,  etc. 

He  was  employed  by  the  contractor  who  fitted  up  the  heating 
apparatus  in  this  building  to  assist  in  placing  such  apparatus,  and 
personally  helped  to  handle  and  place  each  pipe,  valve,  fine,  and  other 
necessary  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  this  building,  and  because  of  his 
familiarity  with  such  arrangements  I  thought  proper  to  appoint  him, 
and  especially  when  I  remember  that  the  service  of  the  heating  depart- 
ment in  this  building  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  since  this  house  has 
been  occupied,  which  fact  is  attributable,  as  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that 
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inexperienced  and  incompetent  men  have  had  the  heating  department 
in  charge. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  yon  to  show  yon  the  impracticability  of  civil 
service  as  applied  to  janitor  and  watchman  in  this  United  States  court 
honse  and  post-office  building. 

Merrell  is  now  employed,  as  he  has  heretofore  been  employed  daring 
the  winter  season,  by  one  of  the  leading  hotels  of  Asheville,  to  super- 
vise and  run  the  heating  department  of  that  hotel.  He  is  so  employed 
because  of  his  competency,  skill,  and  familiarity  with  such  work. 

I  note  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  civil-service  matters,  and  it 
meets  the  hearty  indorsement  of  your  party  friends  in  this  section  of 
your  district;  and,  feeling  an  interest  in  the  success  of  our  party,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  address  you  as  to  the  workings  of  civil-service 
matters  under  my  control. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  B.  Moore, 

Custodian. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  Thursday,  January  13,  1898,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Thursday,  January  13, 1898. 

The  subcommittee  met;  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Pricchard,  chairman;  also  Hon.  J.  R.  Procter, 
president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  Mr.  E.  D.  Bailey,  chief 
clerk;  Mr.  A.  B.  Serven,  chief  examiner,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Wales,  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  Mr.  George  McAneny,  secretary  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Beform  League;  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke, 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Beform  League,  and  Hon.  Henry  >L 
Baker,  acting  president  of  the  National  Anti  Civil  Service  League. 

GOVEBNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 
TESTDIOVY  OF.  E.  W.  OYSTER, 

E.  W.  Oyster,  having  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

Mr.  Oyster.  Senator,  can  I  give  a  synopsis— just  a  brief  statement— 
of  the  facts  in  the  letter  I  wrote  to  yont 

The  Chairman.  It  was  my  idea  that  you  wanted  to  bfe  heard  in  regard 
to  your  discharge  from  the  Government  Printing  Office.  You  were 
before  given  a  full  opportunity  to  testify  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
civil-service  law.  You  were  examined  at  length  and  afterwards  made 
an  additional  statement.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford  to  go  into 
that  matter  again.  I  prefer  to  hear  yon  in  regard  to  your  discharge 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  think  the  chairman  probably  misunderstood  Senator 
Chilton.  At  least  his  idea  was  that  I  should  present  any  facts  that 
have  since  come  to  my  attention  in  regard  to  the  beneficial  results  com 
iug  from  the  application  of  the  civil  service  to  that  office.  I  do  not 
care  to  make  my  individual  case  prominent,  because  I  do  not  think  that 
it  should  be  made  prominent.  Incidentally  it  may  come  in;  but  I  have 
facts  here  that  bear  upon  the  application  of  the  civil  service  to  the 
Printing  Office,  and  they  show  the  beneficial  results  of  it.  That  is  the 
one  thing  that  Senator  Chilton  desired  me  to  bring  out.  I  will  lav 
aside  the  letter  I  wrote  you,  but  there  are  facts  here  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  brought  out. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  that  yon  failed  to  give  those  facts  when 
you  were  sworn  to  tell  all  you  knew  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Oyster.  Because  the  facts  were  not  at  hand  at  the  time.  The 
facts  have  since  come  to  light,  ancl  official  records  have  come  to  light 
which,  put  in  comparison  with  the  records  under  the  old  system,  clearly 
demonstrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  application  of  the  civil  service 
to  the  Printing  Office.  In  fact  some  of  them  have  just  come  to  light  in 
the  last  few  days  in  the  report  of  the  Public  Printer,  which  has  just 
been  printed. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  testify  as  to  facts  in  the  Public 
Printer's  report  of  course  we  can  get  those  by  an  examination  of  the 
report.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  those  testified  to  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Oyster.  But  there  are  certain  facts  which  I  have  brought  out 
by  an  examination  of  the  report.  It  is  in  very  brief  form,  and  it  will 
take  but  a  very  few  minutes  to  present  those  facts  to  the  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understood  Senator  Chilton  to  state  that  you  desired 
to  make  a  statement  with  respect  to  your  removal  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  I  told  him  that  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  state- 
ment you  might  desire  to  make  in  regard  to  it.  I  think  it  would  be 
entirely  proper  for  the  committee  to  hear  anything  you  might  have  to 
say  on  that  subject,  but  if  we  reopen  the  entire  question  again,  and 
recall  witnesses,  and  establish  a  precedent  of  that  kind,  some  one  on 
the  other  side  would  want  to  be  heard  from,  and  there  would  be  no  end 
to  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  am  sure  that  this  point  is  the  one  particularly  that 
Senator  Chilton  desired  brought  out,  and  he  impressed  upon  me  the 
importance  of  showing  it  and  bringiug  it  out  before  the  committee. 
He  is  not  able  to  be  present  this  morning  on  account  of  the  meeting  of 
another  committee  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well;  but  it  is  unfortunate  (as  he  was  anxious 
to  have  it  brought  out)  that  he  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Oyster.  As  I  stated,  it  is  in  such  brief  form  that  it  will  not  take 
five  minutes  to  present  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  leave  the  statement  with  me  and  I  will 
submit  it  to  the  committee,  and  if  they  desire  to  incorporate  it,  well  and 
good. 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  such  a  shape  that  it  could 
be  incorporated  without  the  explanations  that  I  would  have  to  give  in 
regard  to  the  figures. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  absence  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  I 
prefer,  before  establishing  a  precedent  of  this  kind,  to  wait  and  lay  the 
matter  before  them.  If  they  should  decide  to  hear  you,  we  will  be 
delighted  to  give  you  a  hearing  on  that  subject;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  afford  to  recall  witnesses  and  go  into  that  matter  again. 

Mr.  Oysteb.  The  statement  shows  a  very  great  saving  over  the  old 
system. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  will  prepare  a  statement  and  submit  it  to 
the  committee  I  will  confer  with  them  as  to  the  advisability  of  incor- 
l>orating  it  with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Do  you  mean  that  I  shall  prepare  a  statement  in 
writing! 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  submit  it  to  the  committee,  and 
if  they  decide  to  let  it  go  in,  all  right.  I  trust  you  will  confine  your- 
self to  a  statement  of  the  facts  showing  the  advisability  of  adhering  to 
the  civil-service  rules.    If  there  is  any  further  statement  you  desire 
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to  make  this  morning  in  regard  to  other  matters  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Since  my  appearance  before  the  committee  last  summer 
I  was  dismissed  by  the  Public  Priqber.  I  was  dismissed,  1  think,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  without  charges  being  furnished  in  writing,  with 
the  names  of  my  accusers,  or  such  an  opportunity  as  was  evidently 
intended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  under  his  order,  that 
an  accused  official  under  the  Government  should  have;  and  I  Have 
been  unable  from  that  time  to  this  to  get  a  statement  from  the  Public 
Printer  of  the  charges  against  me,  with  the  names  of  my  accusers  and 
the  evidence  submitted  in  support  of  the  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  dismissed  without  being  notified  as  to 
any  charges? 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  was  not  dismissed  without  being  notified.  I  was 
handed  a  typewritten  sheet  with  certain  statements  on  it,  without 
signatures. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  statement  with  yout 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  The  Public  Printer  has  positively 
refused  to  furnish  me  a  copy  of  that  statement,  even  the  unsigued 
statements,  the  anonymous  statement,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  which 
at  the  time  I  told  the  Public  Printer  had  not  a  grain  of  sand  for  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  stand.  I  told  him  that  there  was  no  troth 
whatever  in  the  statements;  that  I  could  prove  it  by  the  records  of  my 
division  if  he  would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  furnish  the  proof. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  requested  the  Oivil  Service  Commission 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  your  removal? 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  written  aud  stated  my  case  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  action  have  they  taken  in  the  premises! 

Mr.  Oyster.  They  called  on  the  Public  Printer  for  a  statement  in 
my  case,  I  think,  and  a  copy  of  the  charges  upon  which  he  acted.  1 
understand  that  the  Public  Printer  has  failed  to  furnish  any  such 
statement  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
that,  Mr.  Procter! 

Mr.  Procter.  A  general  statement. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes;  the  charges,  with  the  names  of  my  accusers.  He 
replied  in  some  way  to  the  commission,  but  of  course  I  have  not  the 
letter,  and  I  can  not  quote  just  the  statement  he  made  in  that  letter  to 
the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  you  been  employed  there,  Mr.  Oyster! 

Mr.  Oyster.  In  the  Government  Printing  Office! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oyster.  Altogether,  I  think,  about  sixteen  years.  For  four  years 
and  a  little  over  I  was  foreman  of  the  Congressional  Record,  i  was 
foreman  of  the  specification  room  during  both  of  Mr.  Benedict's  admin- 
istrations. The  other  part  of  the  time  I  was  working  at  the  case  and 
in  other  positions  in  the  office. 

But  my  idea  is  that  the  civil-service  rules,  and  the  President's  order, 
and  the  law  giving  ex-soldiers — all  things  being  equal — the  preferenccall 
covered  my  case,  and  that  every  one  has  been  evaded,  if  not  violated,  in 
the  manner  of  my  dismissal  from  the  public  service.  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity such  as  was  evidently  intended  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  an  accused  official  should  have.  I  did  not  know  my  accusers, 
so  far  as  any  official  knowledge  of  them  would  go.  I  have  my  own  idea— 
and  it  is  an  idea  that  is  shared  by  every  man  in  the  Printing  Office  and 
outside  who  knows  anything  about  my  case — that  it  was  brought  about 
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through  people  whom  I  befriended  all  through  Mr.  Benedict's  adminis- 
trations— who,  when  they  were  discharged,  I  had  reinstated;  against 
whose  dismissal  I  had  protested,  and  whom  I  employed,  when  it  was 
left  with  me  entirely  as  to  whom  I  should  employ  on  what  is  called  the 
extra  list  dnring  Mr.  Benedict's  last  administration.  Through  my  friend- 
ship for  them — and  not  entirely  based  upon  friendship,  I  am  frank  to  say, 
but  upon  their  ability  and  their  skill  as  printers — feeling  that  they  had 
been  unjustly  treated  when  they  were  discharged,  I  protested  against 
their  discbarge.  I  asked  for  their  reinstatement.  I  succeeded  in  having 
them  reinstated  during  the  first  administration. 

During  the  last  administration  I  failed  to  hold  them  and  failed  to  have 
them  reinstated  permanently,  but  put  them  on  what  was  called  the  extra 
list,  and  they  were  held  in  my  division  until  after  the  civil-service  rules 
were  applied.  Through  that  employment,  which  I  gave  them  against 
the  protests  of  people  who  agreed  with  me  politically,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  granted  the  Public  Printer  permission  to  restore  them  to 
their  places  in  the  office.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  kindness  shown  them — 
on  their  merits  I  will  say,  although  they  differed  with  me  politically — 
the  door  of  the  Public  Printing  Office  would  be  as  tightly  barred 
against  those  men  as  it  is  against  other  good  men  who  were  turned  out  by 
Mr.  Benedict.  When  those  men  came  into  my  division,  I  was  glad  to 
see  them  back,  because  I  thought  they  had  been  unjustly  treated;  but 
they  had  hardly  got  in  there  before  they  became  insubordinate  and  in 
every  way  in  their  power,  aided  and  abetted  by  people  outside — I  will 
not  say  by  the  Public  Printer;  1  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  the  Public  Printer  was  aiding  or  abetting  them  in  insubordi- 
nation; but  aided  and  abetted  by  other  people  outside  of  my  division 
in  the  Printing  Office — they  attempted  to  demoralize  that  division.  Of 
coarse,  I  had  to  enforce  the  rules,  and  to  enforce  them  upon  those  people 
just  as  well  as  I  did  on  every  other  employee  in  the  division. 

The  Chairman.  Can  yon  give  us  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  you? 

Mr.  Oystbb.  I  judge  six  or  seven  weeks  before  I  was  dismissed  there 
was  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Public  Printer — a  com- 
mittee of  the  chapel  in  my  division.  I  want  to  state  that  the  chapel 
meeting  was  called  without  the  full  knowledge  of  the  employees  of  the 
division.  It  was  called  during  the  lunch  time,  when  a  great  many 
were  out  at  lunch.  Many  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a  meeting. 
This  meeting  was  held,  and  probably  one-third  of  the  force  was  pres- 
ent. They  adopted  a  resolution  protesting  against  a  rating  system,  as 
they  called  it,  that  I  was  keeping  in  the  division ;  in  other  words,  a 
system  which  showed  the  quality  of  work  of  the  employees — the  com- 
positors— in  my  division.  The  chapel  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
to  wait  on  the  Public  Printer  and  request  that  that  system  be  abolished. 

Messrs.  Bucklaud,  Hodes,  and  Roderick  were  the  three  appointed. 
They  all  came  back  under  the  restoration  that  I  spoke  of,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  they  were  all  men  whom  I 
bad  befriended  through  both  of  Mr.  Benedict's  administrations.  These 
three  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a  committee,  and  they  went  to  the 
Public  Printer.  I  was  not  present  when  they  went  there.  They  made 
their  representations  to  the  Public  Printer  in  regard  to  this  quality 
record,  or  rating  system,  as  they  called  it,  and  asked  that  it  be  abol- 
ished. Of  course,  I  knew  nothing  at  all  as  to  what  they  told  the  Public 
Printer,  except  after  my  conference  with  the  Public  Printer  the  next 
day.  He  sent  for  me,  and  at  3  o'clock  I  went  down,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Captain  Brian  I  had  my  interview  with  the  Public  Printer.     I 
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explained  to  him  fully  this  merit  system,  or  this  quality  record  of  work, 
that  I  was  keeping.  I  told  him  that  it  was  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  Presidential  order  of  President  Harrison  to  keep  Much  a  record 
under  the  civil  service  in  the  Departments. 

I  had  then  with  me,  and  I  have  here  now  a  copy  of  the  order  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  directing  him  to  keep  just 
such  a  record  as  I  was  keeping  in  my  division,  showing  the  quality  of 
the  work. 

The  law  controlling  the  Public  Printer  in  the  matter  of  employment 
provides  that  he,  the  Public  Printer,  shall  employ  those  thoroughly 
skilled  in  their  respective  branches  of  industry,  as  shown  by  a  trial  of 
their  skill  under  his  direction.  You  can  not  show  the  skill  of  a  printer 
by  simply  showing  the  amount  of  work  that  he  does.  Quality  among 
printers  is  just  as  important,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, in  which  I  share,  it  is  even  more  important  than  the  quantity. 
Some  people  who  set  a  very  large  amount  of  type  do  it  in  such  a  poor 
manner  that  if  I  were  running  my  own  office  I  would  prefer  a  printer 
who  set  considerably  less  type,  but  set  it  in  such  a  manner  that  after 
once  he  had  set  it  up  there  was  no  further  trouble  with  it. 

As  I  said,  I  was  keeping  this  quality  record  in  my  division.  I  had 
kept  it  during  Mr.  Benedict's  administration,  after  the  civil-service 
rules  were  applied,  against  the  protest  of  a  good  many  people  in  the 
office.  They  did  not  want  such  a  record  kept.  I  kept  it,  I  will  not  say 
to  aid  me  in  keeping  faithful,  efficient  Kepublicans  in  the  division, 
although  I  believed  faithful  and  efficient  Republicans  should  be  retained; 
and  I  always  recommended  that  and  protested  against  the  discharge  of 
any  persons  for  political  reasons  or  personal  reasons  or  for  religious 
reasons.  With  this  record  that  I  kept  I  appealed  to  Mr.  Benedict  fre- 
quently for  men  who  differed  with  me  politically,  and  insisted  that 
they  should  be  retained  on  their  merits  and  on  their  record  as  shown 
by  the  record  that  I  kept;  and  Kepublicans  were  promoted  on  that 
record  in  my  division  during  Mr.  Benedict's  administration.  They  were 
promoted  on  their  merits  on  the  record  that  I  kept  in  my  division,  and 
at  the  end 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  fact  stated  as  a  reason  for  your  removal 
that  you  had  kept  such  a  record! 

Mr.  Oyster.  One  of  the  reasons  stated  was  that  1  had  failed  to  obey 
the  Public  Printer's  instructions  to  discontinue  that  system.  I  would 
have  got  to  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  get  down  to  the  points  involved 
Xow,  what  was  the  next  charge  urged  against  you ! 

Mr.  Oyster.  This  typewritten  sheet  was  unsigned.  I  had  it  in  mr 
hand  only  a  few  minutes.  The  Public  Printer  took  it  out  of  a  drawer 
of  his  desk  and  handed  it  to  me  and  I  glanced  it  over,  and  every  state- 
ment except  one  was  a  general  statement.  The  only  statement  that 
was  8j>ecitic  was  a  statement  that  I  had  failed  to  obey  his  instructions 
to  discontinue  the  quality  record  that  I  was  keeping. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  only  specific  statement? 

Mr.  Oyster.  It  was  the  only  specific  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  general  statements! 

Mr.  Oyster.  The  general  statements  were  that  I  had  demoralized 
my  division  by  issuing  a  certain  order,  which  order  was  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  employees  in  that  division  to  the  rules  of  the  office.  Tbat 
the  style,  as  they  call  it  among  printers,  of  printing  specifications  as 
agreed  upon  between  the  Government  Priuting  Office  and  the  Patent 
Otiice  must  be  observed  by  the  proof  readers  and  compositors.    Thew 
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&8  general  complaint  among  the  compositors  that  the  proof  readers 
»re  marking  the  proofs  different  ways,  and  each  proof  reader  was 
itting  forward  his  own  idea  as  to  how  the  specifications  ought  to  be 
in  ted  or  the  proof  ought  to  be  read,  and  they  were  marking  contrary 
the  style  laid  down  in  the  book  which  had  been  furnished  each  one 
aployed  in  the  division,  and  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
itent  Office  after  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  My  order  was  one 
lling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  style  book  and  the  orders 
agreed  upon,  which  had  never  been  rescinded  or  revoked  in  anyway 
r  the  present  Public  Printer,  must  be  observed  by  the  proof  readers 
id  compositors  in  setting  the  type  and  in  reading  the  proof  on 
deifications. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  an  allegation  to  the  effect  that  you  had 
iglected  your  duty  in  any  way  ! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  not  at  all,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  defy  any  gen- 
»man  to  come  here,  who  knows  anything  about  my  service  in  the  Gov- 
nment  Printing  Office  in  any  position  at  any  time  and  either  say  that 
ffas  negligent  or  unfaithful  or  inefficient  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties, 
a  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  Foreman  of  Printing,  who  has  prob- 
>ly  fuller  knowledge  of  my  experience  and  my  record  in  that  office 
an  anyone  else,  will  testify  that  there  never  was  a  man  in  that  office 
bo  rendered  more  faithful  and  honest  service.  I  will  not  say  more 
dcient  service,  because  that  might  be  carrying  it  a  little  too  far.  I 
ou)d  not  want  to  say  that  I  was  the  most  efficient  man  in  the  office, 
it  I  believe  the  Foreman  of  Printing  will  say  that  there  was  no  reason 
batever  for  my  dismissal  on  any  ground  either  of  inefficiency  or  of 
olation  of  the  rules  of  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  case  still  pending  before  the  Civil  Service 
nimiission? 
Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  still  considering  the  matter? 
Mr.  Oyster.  It  is  still  in  their  hands,  but  nothing  has  been  accom- 
isbed.  The  first  charge  I  spoke  of  was  demoralization,  and  I  have 
a  ted  what  it  grew  out  of.  The  next  charge  was  about  failing  to  obey 
e  Public  Printer's  instructions  to  discontinue  the  quality  record.  I 
ceived  the  instructions  two  or  three  days  after  my  first  conference 
rh  him  when  Captain  Brian  was  present.  Captain  Brian  sent  for  me, 
think,  probably  two  days  after,  and  told  me  that  the  Public  Printer 
sired  me  to  discontinue  that  rating  system  or  that  quality  record. 
&  had  advised  me  before  to  abolish  it  quietly  myself  and  take  the 
n d  out  of  the  sails  of  some  people  who  were  assailing  me  on  that 
int  and  who  would  make  that  a  pretext;  because  that  is  all  that  it 
is.  Senator,  and  every  honest  man  there  knows  it.  It  was  a  pretext 
influence  the  Public  Printer  and  deceive  the  Public  Printer  in  regard 
my  administration.  But  I  told  Captain  Brian  that  I  could  not  stul- 
y  myself;  that  I  had  induced  Mr.  Benedict  to  permit  me  to  establish 
d  continue  that  quality  record,  and  that  if  it  was  good  enough  for 
»  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Benedict  for  the  retention  of  faithful  and  efficient 
^publicans  under  the  Democratic  Administration,  it  must  be  good 
ough  for  me,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Palmer  for 
e  retention  of  faithful  and  efficient  Democrats  under  the  Republican 
dministration. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  after  you  had  been  notified  by  the 
lblic  Printer  to  desist? 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  said,  "All  right,  Captain;  that  settles  it;  that  is  the 
ier  of  the  Public  Printer,  and  of  course  it  will  be  obeyed."    Then  I  gave 
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orders  at  once.  The  next  day  was  within  one  of  the  end  of  what  we  call 
a  turn-in  of  two  weeks.  I  said,  "Captain,  to-morrow  is  the  close  of  the 
turn-in,  the  two  weeks.  Would  you  continue  the  system  to-morrow  and 
close  up  the  two  weeks  ?  "  He  said,  "  Just  continue  to-morrow,  and  the 
next  day  abolish  it."  So,  at  the  beginning  of  the  very  next  turn-in, 
after  a  consultation  with  Captain  Brian,  I  gave  instructions  to  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  proof  readers  not  to  mark  any  more  proofs. 
These  proofs  were  rated  1,  2, 3, 4,  and  5,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
work,  as  shown  on  the  face  of  the  proofs.  I  told  him  to  stop  that 
rating.  There  was  not  a  single  proof  in  that  division  rated  from  that 
time  up  to  the  time  this  statement  was  made.  Not  a  record  was  kept, 
not  a  scratch  of  a  pen  was  put  upon  any  of  the  record  books  showing 
that  such  a  record  was  being  kept.  And  I  say  here  that  no  such  record 
was  kept  from  the  time  I  was  ordered  to  discontinue  it  up  to  the  date 
of  my  dismissal  by  the  Public  Printer.  Therefore  there  was  nothing 
(and  I  offered  to  furnish  Mr.  Palmer  the  evidence  of  that  by  sending 
to  him  the  foreman  of  the  proof  room  or  any  compositor  in  my  division, 
and  the  gentleman  that  he  had  appointed  or  promoted  to  a  clerkship, 
who  kept  these  records)  to  show  that  any  record  had  been  kept  from 
the  time  I  got  that  order  up  to  the  date  of  my  discharge. 

The  next  statement  after  that  was  that  I  had  permitted  canvassing 
in  my  division  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  office.  In  reply  to  that  I 
told  Mr.  Palmer  that  no  assistant  foreman  in  the  Printing  Office  had  the 
reputation  of  more  rigidly  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  office  than  I  had; 
that  there  was  general  complaint  on  the  part  of  persons  who  wanted  to 
get  in  there  and  canvass  for  certain  things,  and  I  always  told  them  what 
was  the  rule  of  the  office,  and  if  they  desired  that  privilege  they  must 
bring  me  an  order  from  the  Public  Printer,  or  the  Chief  Clerk,  or  the 
Foreman  of  Printing.  "But,"  I  said,  "Mr.  Palmer,  that  is  a  general 
statement.  I  can  not  meet  it  except  by  a  general  denial,  which  I 
emphatically  do  right  here;  but  if  you  would  give  me  a  specific  case  I 
might  be  able  to  meet  it  entirely."  Then  Mr.  Palmer  said,  "  Well,  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Shimp  has  canvassed  your  division  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  office."  I  said,  "Mr.  Palmer,  I  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Stamp  for  six  months  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  He  has 
never  asked  me  to  canvass  my  division  at  any  time  for  anything,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  has  canvassed  my  division  without  my  permis- 
sion. In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  foundation  whatever 
for  that  statement."    I  will  refer  to  that  later  on. 

The  next  statement  was  that  I  had  shown  favoritism  in  the  selection 
of  employees  in  my  division  for  certain  work  in  the  division — that  is, 
that  1  had  selected  certain  men  for  work  that  paid  more  than  the 
regular  40  cents  an  hour,  and  had  shown  favoritism  in  that  respect. 
Well,  it  was  a  general  statement.  If  there  ever  was  a  false  statement 
made  against  a  public  official  that  was  a  false  statement  against  me.  I 
told  Mr.  Palmer  that  my  record  in  the  office  was  such  that  everybody 
knew  I  had  thrown  aside  politics,  personal  feeling,  and  every  other 
feeling  except  the  good  of  the  service  in  making  my  selections  for  those 
preferred  stations;  that  half  of  the  men  in  that  division  holding  those 
preferred  places  were  Republicans,  and  half  of  them  at  least  (a  part  of 
the  time  more)  were  Republicans  all  through  Mr.  Benedict's  adminis- 
tration; that  a  large  majority  of  those  selected  when  we  needed  help  in 
those  places  which  paid  more — and  that  men  were  always  glad  to  get 
them — that  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  men  who  were  called  in  tempo- 
rarily in  those  positions  were  Republicans. 

Now,  I  am  making  no  plea  of  defending  Republicans  or  aiding  them 
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because  they  were  Bepublicans.  I  did  that  because  they  were  the  best 
fitted  for  the  place.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  Republicans  have 
all  the  qualifications  and  all  the  brains  among  the  printers,  because  my 
experience  with  printers  has  been  that  the  brains  and  the  skill  are  about 
equally  divided  between  those  who  belong  to  the  different  parties.  The 
fact  of  it  was  that  the  force  in  my  division  was  about  equally  divided 
politically  in  all  other  positions  as  well  as  in  the  positions  that  paid 
more  than  the  regular  scale  of  wages.  * 

Then  I  said:  "Mr.  Palmer,  that  is  a  general  statement.  If  you  will 
specify  a  case  where  I  have  shown  favoritism,  I  will  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you."  I  remarked  to  him  that  that  was  a  Democratic  charge ; 
that  I  was  charged  all  through  the  Democratic  administration  with 
showing  favor  to  Bepublicans,  which  was  not  true.  I  was  showing 
favor  to  them  on  their  merits,  which  partisans  objected  to.  But  he 
named  the  man.  I  asked  him  to  name  one  case,  and  he  said:  "  Well,  I 
understand  that  you  have  put  a  Mr.  Garter  to  editing  copy,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  had  no  experience  on  that  work."  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Palmer  believed  what  he  had  heard,  and  that  there  were  others  in 
the  division  who  had  had  experience  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  Garter's 
appointment  was  detrimental  to  the  public  service. 

When  he  named  Mr.  Garter,  I  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Garter 
is  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  specification  room  in  length  of  continu- 
ous service.  He  has  been  in  the  printing  office,  £  think,  more  than 
twenty  years."  I  learned  from  him  afterwards  that  he  had  been  there 
twenty- three  years.  I  said:  "He  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  efficient  and  accurate  men,  but  one  of  the  most  rapid  workmen  in 
the  division,  and  when  working  by  piece  he  earned  probably  as  much 
wages  as  any  other  man  in  the  division.  He  is  away  above  the  aver- 
age in  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  work,  and  he  did  his 
work  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  indicated  to  anybody  looking  for 
a  person  to  edit  copy  as  well  qualified  for  that  work;  that  if  he  could 
do  the  work  so  well  himself,  as  a  compositor,  he  was  competent  to  pre- 
pare the  copy  for  other  compositors."  But  this  had  not  been  the  first 
time,  I  told  Mr.  Palmer,  I  had  put  Mr.  Garter  in  this  position.  When 
1  returned  to  the  office  with  Mr.  Benedict  the  last  time,  and  one  of  the 
copy  editors  went  off  on  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days,  I  inquired 
around  for  a  man  who  would  render  the  best  service  in  the  place.  I 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  there  in  the  division  that  Mr.  Eamsay,  a  fore- 
man  

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  can  not  state  anything  which  you 
were  told.  Please  confine  yourself  to  facts.  We  can  get  along  better 
with  the  testimony  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  thought  I  was  confining  myself  to  facts.  I  am  giving 
the  statement  just  exactly  as  I  made  it  to  the  Public  Printer,  and  that, 
I  take  it,  is  a  question  of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  you  were  told  about  the  matter  by  some 
one  else  would  not  be  competent  evidence,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Mr.  Oyster.  But  I  have  stated  what  I  knew  of  Mr.  Carter  person- 
ally; and  knowing  Mr.  Carter  as  I  did,  as  a  faithful,  efficient,  and  com- 
petent man,  I  put  him  into  the  position  the  first  time  when  the  copy 
editor  went  off,  and  I  think  every  time  that  copy  editors  went  off  on 
their  leave,  and  we  needed  an  additional  man  there  or  a  man  to  take 
their  place,  Mr.  Carter  was  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  known  him  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Oyster.  1  had  known  him  and  had  worked  with  him,  and  I 
knew  all  about  his  capacity. 
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The  Chairman.  You  had  employed  him  in  the  same  division 
previous  to  that  timet 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  a  number  of  times! 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  think  the  records  will  show  that  I  employed  him  in 
this  position  probably  two  or  three  times — it  may  have  been  four  times. 
I  employed  him  to  fill  different  positions  there  when  men  would  gooff— 
not  only*that  position,  but  others.  Mr.  Carter,  it  is  well  known  to  all 
the  employees  of  that  division,  is  just  what  I  say,  one  of  the  most 
faithful  and  efficient  and  competent  men  in  the  division,  and  I  selected 
him  not  because  of  any  personal  friendship — Mr.  Garter  and  I  are  not 
chums — but  for  the  good  of  the  service  alone.  I  believe  I  selected  one 
of  the  very  best  men  in  the  division;  and  I  selected  such  a  man — not 
a  man  who  was  incompetent  or  had  had  no  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  charges! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  end.  After  we  got  through  Mr. 
Palmer  said,  "All  right; "  and  I  supposed  he  was  satisfied  with  my  expla- 
nation and  my  offer  to  procure  evidence,  and  that  he  believed  there 
was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  charges. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Shimp's  canvassing  my  division,  I  will  state  that 
when  I  went  back  to  my  office,  and  finding  it  was  just  about  half  past  4, 
I  asked  the  assistaut  foreman,  the  gentleman  who  was  in  charge  when 
I  happened  to  be  called  off  to  the  Patent  Office  or  to  the  Printing  Office 
on  business,  whether  Mr.  Shimp  had  been  around  in  the  specification 
division  lately.  He  said,  "  He  was  up  here  to-day  between  12  and  half 
past  12  o'clock."  He  said,  "  I  suppose  you  know  he  has  been  dis- 
charged." I  replied,  uNo;  I  did  not  know*  it."  He  said,  uHe  has  been 
discharged,  and  he  just  came  back  here.  He  is  without  money.  His 
wife  has  a  bicycle  and  he  has  a  bicycle,  and  he  wauts  to  see  if  he  can 
not  dispose  of  them  among  the  printers  by  holding  a  raffle."  I  said, 
u  He  did  not  make  any  canvass  in  this  division,  did  he?"  The  assistant 
foreman  said,  "  I  think  not.  He  left  some  tickets  with  the  chairman. 
He  was  up  during  lunch  time." 

He  did  not  come  during  work  hours,  but  he  was  there  at  lunch  time, 
when  everybody  could  come  in  and  go  out,  and  with  those  printers  who 
go  up  from  the  city  post-office.  It  is  in  that  building.  I  went  to  the 
chairman  the  next  morning.  The  morning  of  my  dismissal,  the  7th  of 
October,  I  went  to  Mr.  Kodgers,  aud  said,"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Slump?" 
He  said  Mr.  Shimp  had  been  over  there  during  lunch  time  the  day 
before  and  had  left  him  a  bundle  of  tickets  to  raffle  a  bicycle.  I  said, 
"Have  you  made  any  canvass  of  this  division  for  Mr.  Shimp?"  He 
said,  4tXo;"  and  he  reached  into  his  coat  and  got  the  tickets  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  said,  "I  did  not  intend  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  until 
he  had  had  your  permission." 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  canvass  made  by  Mr. 
Shimp  so  far  as  you  knew ! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  canvass  made  by  Mr.  Shimp  nor 
by  any  other  persons  in  my  division,  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
office,  with  my  permission.  Whether  somebody  may  have  sneaked  in 
there  and  made  some  canvass,  and  then  made  a  charge  that  I  was  per- 
mitting it,  is  something  that  I  can  not  tell,  but  I  know,  and  it  is  known 
generally  among  employees,  that  there  was  no  division  in  the  printing 
office  where  the  office  rules  in  that  respect  were  more  rigidly  enforced 
than  I  enforced  them  in  my  division. 

That  is  all  there  was  to  it.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  Public  Printer 
intended  to  dismiss  me,  because,  as  I  said  to  him  afterwards,  if  I  had 
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been  oil  trial  before  a  jury  I  would  have  been  acquitted  by  any  jury  on 
earth  before  they  left  the  box  on  the  testimony  against  me  and  the  evi- 
dence I  gave. 

Then  I  asked  the  Public  Printer — on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  I  think 
it  was — for  a  copy  of  any  charges  that  might  have  been  placed  in  his 
hands  against  me.  The  Public  Printer  said  that  he  was  under  no  obli- 
gation to  give  me  any  statement  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  after  he  had  discharged  yout 

Mr.  Oyster.  It  was  after  the  Public  Printer  had  discharged  me ;  but 
I  went  to  him  and  wanted  to  get  a  copy  of  any  charges,  and  the  evidence 
in  support  of  them,  that  there  might  be  against  me.  I  believed  that  I 
bad  that  right  under  the  civil-service  rules  and  under  the  President's 
order.  I  did  not  have  any  idea  that  a  public  officer  would  dare  to  dis- 
miss a  man  from  the  public  service  in  that  way  in  the  face  of  the  law 
and  the  President's  order  and  the  President's  desire,  I  believe,  to  retain 
faithful  and  efficient  employees  regardless  of  their  politics,  and  particu- 
larly against  the  rale  to  retain  soldiers  unless  there  was  some  good  cause 
for  dismissal.  I  am  the  youngest  of  four  brothers  who  served  in  the 
Union  Army.  I  do  not  have  to  run  away  from  my  record  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  Government  or  in  the  military  service  of  the  Government. 
It  is  an  open  book,  Mr.  Chairman.  Anybody  can  find  out  the  compa- 
nies and  the  regiments  that  I  served  in  and  the  campaigns  that  my  regi- 
ment went  through  when  I  was  with  it.  I  claim  no  credit.  I  was  only 
a  private  soldier;  I  was  only  a  boy;  but  I  did  my  duty  there  as  I  did  it 
in  the  civil  service,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  just  and  fair  and 
liouest  treatment,  which  I  did  not  receive  in  the  matter  of  my  dismissal 
from  the  Printing  Office  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

As  1  said,  the  Public  Printer  has  refused  persistently  to  give  me  a 
copy  of  that  untruthful  typewritten  statement  that  was  placed  in  his 
hands  by  men  who  do  not  have  the  manhood  or  the  courage  to  come 
forward  and  stand  responsible  for  it,  because  they  know  they  will  pic- 
ture themselves  as  men  who  have  not  only  violated  the  moral  law,  but 
the  law  of  the  Typographical  Union  and  the  International  Union,  and, 
I  believe,  the  conspiracy  laws  of  the  country  as  well,  because  there  is 
no  donbt  in  my  mind,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  others 
who  know  the  circumstances  surrounding  it,  that  these  men  conspired. 
The  men  I  have  named  here  to-day  conspired  with  others  for  the  very 
purpose  of  trumping  up  nnfounded  and  untruthful  and  frivolous  charges 
when  they  could  have  no  real  charges  to  present  against  me.  And  on 
such  charges,  without  being  furnished  a  copy,  without  being  permitted 
to  furnish  the  Public  Printer  with  proof  of  their  falsity,  I  was  summa- 
rily dismissed  from  the  public  service,  and  it  was  supposed  that  I  was 
dismissed  for  good  cause. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard  and  a 
right  to  demand  that  my  case  be  investigated  not  only  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  but,  if  they  are  powerless,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself  should  investigate  and  see  whether  or  not  his 
order  has  been  complied  with,  and  whether  or  not  a  faithful  and  efficient 
and  honest  public  officer  can  be  dismissed  on  trumped-up  and  anonymous 
charges  without  any  chance  whatever  to  testify  in  regard  to  them, 
except  before  one  man,  who  seems,  at  least,  to  have  been  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  parties  making  these  charges.  That  is  the  whole  statement 
of  my  case. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Oyster,  you  have  stated  that  no  canvassing  was 
made  with  your  consent.  Do  you  kuow  of  any  being  made  without 
your  consent f 
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Mr.  Oyster.  I  was  told  tbat  some  gentleman  was  in  there  and  made 
a  little  canvass  one  day  to  get  names  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  branch 
post-office  somewhere  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  knew  nothing  of  it  at  tbe  time? 

Mr.  Oyster.  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  It  was  against  the  rales  of  the 
office,  but  instead  of  dismissing  me  for  that  the  man  who  did  it  himself 
or  the  watchman  who  permitted  him  to  come  in  there  during  office  hours 
should  have  been  dismissed. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  Do  yon 
think  it  possible  to  know  whether  a  printer  is  earning  what  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  him  unless  you  keep  an  efficiency  record  based  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  his  work! 

Mr.  Oyster.  No,  sir;  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Ton  can  find  that  a 
compositor  is  covering,  in  the  number  of  ems  actually  set  at  the  rate  of 
50  cents  a  thousand  ems,  his  $3.20  a  day,  or  6,400  ems ;  but  his  work 
may  be  done  in  such  a  horrible  manner,  as  printers  call  it,  that  it  would 
cost  $100  more  a  year  to  read  and  revise  the  proofs  of  that  man  than  it 
would  of  a  man  who  set  a  first-class  proof  right  through  and  might  not 
do  any  more  work.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  consider  that  a  man  who 
would  set  6,400  ems  a  day,  whose  work  would  cost  the  Government  $50 
or  $75  or  $100  more  a  year  to  read  the  proof  and  revise  it,  with  the 
dangers  of  errors,  would  be  earning  his  wages;  and  unless  you  keep 
this  quality  record  you  can  not  have  such  a  record  as  is  contemplated, 
in  my  judgment,  by  the  law,  which  says  that  the  Public  Printer  shall 
employ  only  those  thoroughly  skilled  after  a  trial  of  their  skill  under 
his  direction.  There  is  probably  more  skill  about  the  quality  of  the 
work  than  the  quantity.  Therefore,  I  say,  unless  you  keep  both  records 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  accurately  whether  a  man  is  earning  his  money 
or  not. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  believe  that  by  keeping  such  a  record  in 
the  divisions  of  the  Public  Printing  Office  it  would  be  possible  to  weed 
out  the  inefficient  and  to  get  only  persons  in  the  Public  Printing  Office 
who  will  earn  what  the  Government  pays  themf 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  the  public  printing? 

Mr.  Oyster.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  under  the  records  I  kept  in 
my  division  Mr.  Benedict  weeded  out  a  very  large  number  of  priuters, 
and  to  his  credit  as  a  Democratic  official  the  majority  of  those  who 
went  out  under  that  particular  system  were  Democrats,  showing  that 
he  was  doing  what  he  told  me  he  intended  to  do;  that  he  was  putting 
men  in  there  regardless  of  their  politics  or  where  they  came  from. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  again  on  this  point.  Since 
people  are  liable  to  misrepresent  me,  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  Mr.  Benedict,  before  the  27th  of  September,  1894,  did  not 
dismiss  faithful  and  efficient  men  simply  because  of  their  politics. 

Mr.  Procier.  That  was  prior  to  the  time  of  the  classification  f 

Mr.  Oyster.  It  was  before  the  classification.  It  was  under  the 
spoils  system.  He  discharged  a  large  number  of  them,  a  numl>er  of 
them  against  my  emphatic  protest;  and  after  he  discharged  them  I 
appealed  to  him  to  reinstate  them;  and  a  large  number  of  them  were 
reinstated,  including  quite  a  number  of  soldiers.  He  not  only  did  that, 
but  he  reinstated  men  who  were  dismissed  from  my  division  before  1 
became  foreman  of  it.  The  first  discharge  was  on  the  19th  of  May. 
1894.  I  took  charge  of  the  division  on  the  28th  day  of  May.  I  found 
that  before  I  had  got  there  in  charge  a  large  number  of  faithful  ami 
efficient  employees  had  been  dismissed,  including  some  soldiers.    I 
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appealed,  regardless  of  politics,  to  the  Public  Printer  for  every  faithful 
and  efficient  employee  whom  I  knew  who  had  been  dismissed.  He 
reinstated  quite  a  number  of  them,  on  my  recommendation  practically, 
among  them  some  soldiers ;  and  he  not  only  reinstated  those  soldiers, 
but  permitted  me  to  restore  them  to  the  preferred  positions  they  held 
when  discharged.  I  restored  them  to  the  places  they  had  occupied 
before  they  were  dismissed.  The  particular  ex-soldiers  I  refer  to  are 
Mr.  Byron  A.  Ford,  as  a  maker-up,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Wallace,  as  a  proof 
reader;  and  they  were  retained  in  the  office  all  through  his  adminis- 
tration. They  were  Republicans  and  ex-soldiers,  but  faithful  and 
efficient  men. 

TESTIMONY  OP  ALBERT  £.  SARDO. 

Albert  E.  Sabdo,  having  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Procter  desires  to  ask  you 
some  questions  iu  respect  to  your  discharge  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Sardo,  I  will  ask  what  has  been  your  experience 
as  a  printer,  in  brief! 

Mr.  Sardo.  I  went  to  work  at  the  case,  setting  type,  when  I  was  10 
years  old.  When  I  was  about  14  I  went  to  the  press  room  to  learn 
the  press  business.  1  worked  in  the  Congressional  Globe  office  on  the 
debates  of  Congress  for  several  years,  and  I  have  been  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  for  twenty- three  years  altogether.  I  was  out  dur- 
ing Mr.  Palmer's  last  administration. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  positions  have  you  held  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  lately! 

Mr.  Sardo.  I  was  superintendent  of  the  press  room  under  Mr. 
Benedict's  first  and  last  administrations. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  had  opportunities,  then,  for  seeing  the 
Printing  Office  under  both  systems,  prior  to  the  classification  and  since. 
1  should  like  to  ask  what  your  experience  has  been  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  classification  on  the  Printiug  Office;  whether  it  has  improved  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  Sardo.  I  think  it  has  decidedly  improved  it,  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other:  Those  people  whom  we  have  got  through  the  civil  service 
that  did  not  prove  efficient  we  turned  back. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  mean  that  you  turned  them  back  or  turned 
them  out? 

Mr.  Sardo.  We  turned  them  out.  With  the  exception  of  three  or 
four,  perhaps,  out  of  a  dozen  or  more — I  have  not  the  exact  number — 
some  of  the  best  men  we  ever  had  in  the  service  we  got  through  the 
civil  service. 

Mr.  Procter.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  turning  out  inefficient 
men  under  the  old  system  f 

Mr.  Sardo.  You  could  not  always  turn  them  out. 

Mr.  Procter.  Why! 

Mr.  Sardo.  Because  of  their  influence.  If  you  turned  them  out 
they  would  probably  get  back  again. 

Mr.  Procter.  Does  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  demoralize  the 
office! 

Mr.  Sardo.  Unquestionably.  You  can  not  do  much  with  a  man 
who  has  got  good  backiug  and  knows  that  if  you  dismiss  him  he  can 
get  back  again. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  think  that  a  rigid  application  of  the  civil- 
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service  rules  to  tbe  office,  and  faithfully  executed,  would  increase  the 
efficiency  and  decrease  tbe  cost  of  tbe  public  printing! 

Mr.  Sardo.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  about  your  own  separation 
from  the  office! 

Mr.  Sardo.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  in  regard  to  it.  I  was 
reduced  in  pay  at  first,  on  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Palmer.  Then  1  was 
reduced  in  rank,  and  I  resigned.  I  gave  my  reasons  to  Mr.  Palmer  for 
resigning. 

Mr.  Procter.  Why  did  you  resign! 

Mr.  Sardo.  Because  I  would  not  accept  a  reduced  position.  I  knew 
of  no  reason  for  being  reduced. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  know  whether  the  skilled  people  in  the  Print- 
ing Office  were  consulted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  to  the 
kinds  of  examinations  that  should  be  held  in  filling  positions  in  the 
office! 

Mr.  Sardo.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  formulated  a  plan  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  We  formulated  an  examination  to  be  taken  by 
the  pressmen  before  entering  the  service.    I  was  one  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  consider  that  it  met  the  requirements,  that  it 
was  a  practical  examination  ! 

Mr.  Sardo.  It  met  the  scholastic  test  and  we  gave  them  a  practical 
examination  in  the  office  on  their  entering. 

Mr.  Procter.  As  a  result  of  that  you  got  satisfactory  men! 

Mr.  Sardo.  We  got  satisfactory  men.  I  think  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions we  had  men  there  who  did  not  fill  the  requirements,  and  we  dis- 
missed them. 

Mr.  Proctor.  There  was  no  pressure  to  keep  you  from  dismissing 
them! 

Mr.  Sardo.  None  whatever,  sir.  In  fact,  before  the  civil  service  was 
applied  to  the  office  it  was  Mr.  Benedict's  orders  to  me  that  no  man 
who  was  not  efficient  and  fully  skilled  for  the  position  he  held  should 
be  retained  in  the  office.  I  believe  we  carried  that  out  all  through  my 
administration  there,  before  and  after  the  application  of  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  been  twenty-three  years  in  the  Printing 
Office.  Do  you  think  the  Printing  Office  after  the  classification  did  as 
much  work  with  the  force  employed  as  before! 

Mr.  Sardo.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  records  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Procter.  Has  it  done  more  work! 

Mr.  Sardo.  I  will  not  say  that  it  has  done  more  work  than  any  time 
during  Mr.  Benedict's  administration.  I  think  from  1865  and  1806  and 
1867  up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Beuedict  went  out  the  records  will  show- 
that  there  was  about  25  per  cent  more  work  done  there. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  there  not  a  decreased  force! 

Mr.  Sardo.  Yes,  sir;  two  or  three  hundred,  I  reckon,  in  the  whole 
building.  In  my  room  I  do  not  just  know  what  the  number  was.  I 
have  not  the  records  here,  and  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  there  was  quite 
a  reduction. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  true  that  under  the  old  system  a  great  many 
pressmen  were  brought  here  whom  it  took  some  months  to  teach  tbeir 
duties,  or  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  work! 

Mr.  Sardo.  We  had  very  many  cases  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  date  the  Government  Printing  Office  was 
included  in  the  classified  service  do  you  know  how  many  Republicans 
were  employed  there! 
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Mr.  Sardo.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  almost  all  the  Republicans  had 
been  discharged  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  before  it  was 
decided  to  put  it  in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Sardo.  In  the  press  room? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Sardo.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  am  not  able  to  state  any- 
thing about  the  different  divisions.  I  think  in  my  room  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  ^Republicans.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many;  I  sup- 
pose a  dozen  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  employed  in  your  room! 

Mr.  Sardo.  About  50. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  50  you  had  a  dozen  or  more  ^Republicans? 
*Mr.  Sardo.  Yes,  sir.    I  should  like  to  state  right  here,  however, 
before  closing  that  answer,  that  we  have  always  had  more  Democrats 
in  the  press  room  than  Republicans,  through  all  administrations. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  Mr.  Benedict's  clerk  during  the  last  admin- 
istration! 

Mr  Sardo.  Mr.  Baker. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  book,  the  record  of  dismis- 
sals, kept  by  Mr.  Albert  Baker! 

Mr.  Sardo.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  it! 

Mr.  Sardo.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  as  to  the  statements  contained  in 
that  record! 

Mr.  Sardo.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Baker  is  employed  now  ! 

Mr.  Sardo.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  the  headsman  for  Mr.  Benedict,  was  he  not? 
He  was  the  man  who  decapitated  the  Republicans  under  Mr.  Benedict 
daring  his  administration! 

Mr.  Sardo.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  of  that! 

Mr.  Sardo.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  the  man  who  manipu- 
lated all  the  removals  of  Republicans  down  there  during  Mr.  Benedict's 
administration! 

Mr.  Sardo.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  knowing  Mr.  Benedict  as  well 
as  I  do.    I  think  Mr.  Benedict  was  Public  Printer  there. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  not  Mr.  Baker  simply  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Benedict, 
who  kept  the  books! 

Mr.  Sardo.  I  guess  that  was  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  never  have  seen  the  record  that  Mr. 
Baker  kept! 

Mr.  Sardo.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do.  not  know  anything  about  that  record! 

Mr.  Sardo.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  Mr.  Benedict  would  permit  Mr.  Baker  or  any  head  of  a 
division  there  or  anyone  in  authority  to  dismiss  anybody  without  his 
conseut  and  knowledge,  and  for  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that  he  removed  men  down  there 
simply  because  they  were  married  men! 

Mr.  Sardo.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  because  they  were  Republicans! 
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Mr.  Sardo.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that! 

Mr.  Sardo.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  know  in  regard  to  it.  Mr.  Baker 
recommended  to  me  to  retain  and  promote — and  I  did,  because  he  was  a 
very  efficient  man — retain  and  promote  to  an  assistant  a  Republican  in 
the  press  room. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  never  saw  this  book 
or  record  ! 

Mr.  Sardo.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
clerical  work  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Sardo  if  Congressional  influence  is 
less  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  since  its  classification  than  it 
was  before!  Is  Congressional  influence  absolutely  done  away  within 
the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Sardo.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman;  only,  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
if  this  class  of  witnesses  is  to  be  called  before  your  committee  I  should 
like  to  suggest  some  witnesses  who  have  opinions  different  from  those 
entertained  by  this  gentleman. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  already  had  a  number  of  witnesses  before 
the  committee  who  have  expressed  different  views  in  regard  to  the 
matter.    I  want  to  close  the  investigation  as  soon  as  I  can. 

CIVIL  SEBVICE  COMMISSION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A  E.  SBRVEN,  CHIEF  EXAMIVEB. 

A.  R.  Serven,  chief  examiner  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Serven,  what  position  do  you  occupy! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  am  chief  examiner  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tion in  chief  of  Mr.  Serven! 

Mr.  Procter.  No. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Mr.  Serven,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement 
you  may  have  to  make  with  respect  to  the  examinations  which  you  con- 
duct under  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Serven.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
state  that  from  my  experience  as  chief  examiner  of  the  commission  I 
know  that  the  commission  in  every  possible  way,  with  its  force  of 
examiners  and  with  continual  consultation  with  the  different  Depart- 
ments,  endeavors  to  have  all  of  the  questions  used  in  the  different  kinds 
of  examinations  made  to  apply  as  nearly  as  they  can  to  the  actual  quali- 
fications required  for  the  work  to  be  performed  in  any  particular  posi- 
tion. If  one-tenth  of  the  stories  in  circulation  as  to  the  questions  that 
are  asked  in  civil  service  examinations  were  true,  I  think  the  chief 
examiner  and  all  of  his  25  or  35  assistant  examiners  ought  to  be  occu- 
pants of  St.  Elizabeth's  instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  free.  Of  coarse, 
I  think  it  is  well  known  that  most  of  those  things  are  told  largely  in 
jest,  but  as  they  are  repeated  gradually  people  get  to  believe  them.  It 
is  the  constant  practice  of  the  commission  to  consult  very  fully  with 
the  different  Departments  in  preparing  the  examinations,  and  wheu 
any  special  examination  is  required  almost  invariably  the  Department 
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interested  is  asked  to  designate  someone  who  may  assist  the  commis- 
sion's examiner  in  preparing  and  formulating  the  subjects  to  be  included 
in  the  examinations  and  the  questions  to  be  asked  under  each  subject. 
In  that  way  the  commission  endeavors  to  make  the  examinations  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  which  provides  that  they  shall 
be  as  practical  aud  as  nearly  related  to  the  duties  to  be  performed  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  the  practice  to  get  tbe  Departments  to  formulate 
questions  except  in  the  highly  technical  branches  \ 

Mr.  Serven.  Those  are  the  only  ones.  For  the  ordinary  examina- 
tions the  board  of  examiners,  which  is  composed  as  I  have  said  of  from 
25  to  35  different  people,  are  supposed — after  consultation  with  the 
Departments — to  obtain  sufficient  information  to  prepare  the  ordinary 
questions.  For  examinations  which  are  designed  to  bring  out  some 
peculiar,  some  extraordinary  qualifications,  it  is  always  the  practice, 
however,  to  ask  the  Department  interested  to  designate  someone  who 
may  assist  in  the  preparation  of  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  questions  involving  scholastic  tests  sub- 
mitted by  the  Departments! 

Mr.  Serven.  Usually  not.  Usually  the  Departments  advise  the 
commission  of  the  scope  of  the  scholastic  attainments  they  desire 
their  people  to  have  who  come  in  through  the  examinations,  and  then 
the  commission  prepares  questions  to  cover  the  scope  that  the  Depart- 
ments suggest. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  questions  usually  sub- 
mitted by  the  Departments f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  have  a  number  of  sample  questions  here.  I  will  state 
that  copies  of  the  questions  used  in  every  kind  of  examination  held 
between  the  1st  of  January,  1897,  and  the  1st  of  December,  1897,  were 
furnished  to  the  subcommittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  during 
the  hearings  on  the  civil-service  appropriation,  and  the  committee 
were  requested,  if  they  thought  it  proper,  to  have  those  questions 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  hearings;  but  they  were  not  printed,  and 
they  are  still  in  the  possession  of  that  committee.  However,  I  have 
here  a  part  of  the  copy  which  we  are  just  preparing  for  our  book  of 
instructions  to  those  who  contemplate  taking  civil-service  examina- 
tions, in  which  many  of  those  same  questions  which  were  furnished  to 
the  House  committee  are  used  as  specimen  questions  to  indicate  the 
character  and  scope. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  character  of  questions  submitted 
to  a  skilled  laborer  f 

Mr.  Serven.  If  a  skilled  laborer  is  not  to  be  employed  for  the  prose- 
cution of  some  particular  trade,  or  for  some  special  purpose,  he  is  usually 
given  a  very  light  educational  examination,  comprising  twenty  words 
in  common  everyday  use  of  less  than  average  difficulty,  the  words  con- 
fined to  not  more  than  three  syllables  and  very  many  of  them  words  of 
one  or  two  syllables  in  ordinary  use.  Then  they  are  given  five  exam- 
ples in  arithmetic,  the  scope  of  arithmetic  being  confined  to  the  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers,  and  of 
United  States  money,  with  no  fractions  of  any  kind  except  in  the  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  United  States  money. 
It  does  not  go  into  percentage  or  the  use  of  decimals  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  except  just  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  money.  Then  a  short  letter  of  not  less  than  100  words  is 
required  on  some  common  subject  that  is  suggested,  on  which  anyone 
crv  sebv 30 
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can  write,  simply  to  see  whether  the  applicant  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  sufficient  to  use  it  in  the  ordinary  work  that  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  required  to  answer  questions  with  respect  to 
the  duties  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  f 

Mr.  Serven.  If  it  is  a  position  where  the  commission  or  the  Depart- 
ments can  determine  what  line  of  duty  he  will  be  set  at,  he  is  given 
practical  questions  relating  to  those  duties,  and  the  weight  of  those 
questions  usually  amounts  to  three-quarters  of  the  whole  examination. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  examination  depends  on  his  answers 
to  those  questions.  If  a  Department  says,  before  his  examination,  tbat 
experience  in  performing  any  kind  of  work  will  assist  as  an  element  iii 
determining  his  usefulness,  the  subject  of  experience  is  included,  and 
he  has  to  submit  to  the  commission  his  whole  industrial  history,  I 
think  we  can  call  it — what  kind  of  work  he  has  ever  done — and  it  u 
very  carefully  considered.  Usually  his  experience  is  considered  as 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  examination. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  graded  one-fourth  on  experience  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  where  the  Department  thinks  experience  is 
of  value  in  determining  his  value;  but  in  the  places — and  there  are 
quite  a  number — where  the  Departments  can  not  give  any  specified 
duties,  but  expect  him  to  be  just  simply  a  handy  man  who  can  be  set 
at  ordinary  common  work  requiring  some  education,  we  give  him  the 
short  educational  examination  just  to  get  at  his  degree  of  general 
ability  aud  adaptability  for  doing  ordinary  work  of  a  not  specially 
difficult  character. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  educational  examination  for  the  skilled 
laborers  which  is  considered  as  a  very  excellent  test.  It  is  simply 
copying  iu  the  competitor's  handwriting  about  half  a  dozen  lines  of 
printed  matter ;  possibly  there  might  be  from  fifty  to  seventy- five  words. 
He  is  told  to  make  an  exact  written  copy  of  it.  The  purpose  of  the 
test  is  to  see  how  closely  he  can  follow  instructions.  The  result  of  that 
particular  test  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the  Department  officials. 
Many  of  them  have  spoken  to  me  about  it,  and  have  said  it  was  a  most 
excellent  test.  It  is  simply  the  test  of  seeing  how  closely  he  can  follow 
instructions. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  the  character  of  questions  sub* 
mitted  to  clerk  copyists! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  sample  set  of  those  questions.  If 
you  care  to  take  the  time,  I  think  it  will  not  take  over  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  read  them. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  a  statement  of  the  character  of  those 
questions. 

Mr.  Sebven.  The  clerk  copyist  is  given  twenty  words  to  spell  of 
something  more  than  average  difficulty,  not  especially  more,  bat 
slightly  more  than  the  average  difficulty.  He  is  given  five  examples 
in  arithmetic,  which  take  up  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  both  common  and 
decimal.  Then  he  may  be  given  questions  which  involve  a  knowledge 
of  interest  and  discount  Usually,  in  some  of  those  questions — either 
the  use  of  the  fractions  or  in  interest  and  discount — the  example  is 
stated  in  a  concrete  way,  so  that  the  applicant  will  have  to  use  some 
little  power  of  analysis  in  determining  how  he  should  do  the  work. 
The  arithmetic  is  supposed  to  be  of  such  a  scope  and  character  as 
would  indicate  whether  the  man  is  competent  to  do  such  ordinary  busi- 
ness as  is  liable  to  arise  in  the  experience  of  anyone  who  is  engaged 
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in  any  sort  of  active  business,  such  as  keeping  a  small  store,  or  a  book- 
keeper for  a  small  establishment,  or  something  of  that  kind.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  educational  requirements  for  that  examination  for  which 
the  applicant  needs  to  have  anything  beyond  the  common  school. 
About  the  eighth  grade  of  the  ordinary  common  school  will  cover 
everything  and  equip  him  fully  to  successfully  take  that  examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  Can  you  turn  to  the  percentage  of  people  who  pass 
the  clerk-copyist  examinations  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  examinations  which  consist  of 
educational  tests  only  (we  have  them  of  three  grades)  the  clerk-copyist 
is  the  most  difficult.  Then  there  is  a  second  grade,  which  does  not  go 
into  interest  and  discount  and  arithmetic,  but  is  substantially  the  same 
in  other  respects.  Then  there  is  the  third  grade,  which  is  the  skilled 
laborer's  examination,  which  just  takes  up  the  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  of  whole  numbers  and  of  United  States  money.  For 
those  examinations  there  is  an  average  probably  of  those  who  take 
them  successfully  of  something  like  70  per  cent.  For  those  who  take 
the  second  educational  examination  there  are  usually  some  other  quali- 
fications of  a  technical  character ;  for  instance,  that  examination  is  used 
for  post-office  clerks  and  letter  carriers  and  for  railway  mail  clerks. 
They  have  in  addition  to  the  educational  part  a  set  of  questions  on  the 
geography  of  the  United  States,  questions  such  as  anyone  who  is 
interested  to  any  extent  in  the  country  ought  to  be  ab!e  to  answer. 

I  am  not  especially  brilliant  iu  geography,  and  never  was  when  I  was 
in  school,  but  yet  I  have  never  seen  a  set  or  those  questions  (and  since 
1  have  been  there  I  have  probably  seen  100  different  sets)  where  I  dis- 
covered any  difficulty  with  more  than  one  or  two  questions.  They  are 
usually  the  capitals  of  States,  or  prominent  rivers,  or  the  States  which 
border  prominent  rivers,  or  some  questions  of  that  sort,  or  else  questions 
relatiug  to  States  in  which  prominent  cities  are  located. 

Mr.  Procter.  Iu  the  Railway  Mail  Service  the  examination  is  more 
on  the  railway  junctions  and  lines,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  technical  part.  That  is  added  to 
the  educational  test. 

The  Chairman.  Those  questions  were  submitted  to  the  railway  mail 
clerks  before  the  enactment  of  the  civil  service  law,  were  they  notf 

Mr.  Serven.  As  to  that  I  can  not  say.  I  can  not  say  as  to  whether 
the  Department  ever  examined  all  of  them  or  not,  but  I  am  sure  that 
there  were  many  who  could  not  have  passed  such  an  examination  if 
they  had  been  submitted  to  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  Therefore  they  were  not  submitted  to  it! 

Mr.  Serven.  From  my  personal  knowledge  of  several  railway  mail 
clerks  I  should  say  not.  They  have  an  examination  in  their  service 
after  they  get  in,  and  many  of  their  weak  ones  were  weeded  out  in  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  not  all  weeded  out  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Serven.  Probably  most  of  them  were. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  if  they  were  not  put  in  on  probation,  just 
as  you  put  a  man  in  now. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  were.  In  fact,  I  think  that  has 
been  their  custom  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  I  remember  it,  having  had  some 
experience  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yet,  even  then,  I  have  been  informed  some  were 
retained ;  and  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  one  case  where  a  man  was 
absolutely  unable  to  pass  our  easiest  educational  examination  who  was 
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in  the  Kailway  Mail  Service  for  some  seven  or  eight  years  and  retained 
his  position  in  some  way.    I  do  not  know  how  he  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  kept  there,  though! 

Mr.  Serven.  He  was  kept  there.  I  suppose,  probably,  his  backing 
was  sufficient  to  keep  him  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  if  his  experience  did  not  also  disclose  the  fiet 
that  he  was  an  efficient  clerk  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be.  I  know  he  had  trouble 
with  our  examinations.    He  was  not  able  to  pass  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  if  the  trouble  he  had  was  not  with  the 
scholastic  test. 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  not  very  much.  I  think  his  trouble  was  prob- 
ably because  he  did  not  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  carry  thoee 
things.  I  think  the  way  they  kept  him  in  the  service  was  that  instead 
of  putting  him  in  as  full  clerk  they  found  other  work.  They  had  trial 
him  as  a  full  clerk,  and  I  think  he  tried  that  for  some  time,  and 
other  times  I  think  they  used  him  as  a  sort  of  porter,  as  a  man  to  canj 
around  mail  and  do  that  sort  of  thing  instead  of  handling  the  mail  its ~" 
and  distributing  it  in  the  cars. 

In  the  skilled  laborer's  examination,  the  easiest  educational  exaai* 
nation,  probably  80  per  cent  of  those  who  take  that  examination  pa* 
it.  In  the  examinations  requiring  some  special  qualifications,  sack, 
for  instance,  as  assistant  patent  examiners,  or  weather  observers,  or 
teachers  in  the  Indian  schools,  or  any  sort  of  scientific  or  professional 
qualifications,  the  average  of  those  who  pass  the  examinations  is  usually 
very  much  less  than  50  per  cent.  I  find  here  that  for  the  whole  tin* 
the  civil  service  has  been  in  existence,  since  1883  up  to  June  30, 18U7, 
the  total  per  cent  of  failures  in  all  kinds  of  examinations  was  less  than 
40  per  cent,  showing  that  over  60  per  cent  passed,  including  the  moat 
difficult  as  well  as  the  easiest.  In  the  great  bulk  of  the  examinations 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  two  out  of  every  three  pass  them.  It  is  only  in 
the  most  difficult,  the  most  technical,  that  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  per  cent  of  those  wha 
did  pass  secured  appointments  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir.  Of  the  60.4  per  cent  who  passed  the  records 
show  that  some  28  per  cent  have  been  appointed — a  little  over  on* 
fourth. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  work  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  uowf  Are  you  up  with  your  work,  or  how  many  pape» 
have  you  unmarked? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  think  at  the  close  of  business  Saturday  night 
we  had  something  like  10,000  sets  of  papers  to  be  marked. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  that  are  already  marked! 

Mr.  Serven.  During  the  ten  months  from  February  to  December 
we  examined  over  52,000  people,  and  about  the  1st  of  February  we  hi* 
on  hand  then  unmarked  probably  something  like  13,000  or  14,000  sete 
So  that  would  be  something  like  C5,000  sets,  and  we  have  less  thai 
10,000  sets  now  on  hand  unmarked. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  how  many  places  were  brought  into 
the  classified  service  May  6,  1896! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can  in  just  a  moment.  I  will  state 
that  the  book  I  have  here  was  prepared  in  answer  to  the  requests  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  this  year  for  the  civil-service  hearings. 
That  information  is  contained  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  various  estimates.  Some  place  it  at 
45,000  and  some  at  30,000. 
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Mr.  Serven.  I  think  it  was  a  little  in  excess  of  30,000. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Thirty-six  thousand. 

Mr.  Serven.  It  is  something  above  30,000, 1  am  sure.  The  exact 
figures  are  given  here  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  could  find  that  in  your  annual 
rejwrt. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  included  in  the  classified  service 
under  President  Cleveland's  second  term  by  Executive  order  was  41,768. 

Mr.  Procter.  How  many  of  those  were  classified  under  the  order 
of  May  6 1 

Mr.  Serven.  I  was  just  trying  to  locate  that.  Thirty-one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two  the  figures  here  show. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date  were  the  other  places  included? 

Mr.  Serven.  May  24,  1395,  there  were  737  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  July  25,  1894,  there  were  2  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  November  2  and  December  3, 1894,  there  were  43  under  the 
Post-Office  Department;  November  2, 1894,  the  messengers  and  watch- 
men in  all  the  Departments  were  included,  amounting  to  868. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  controversy  about  the  date  of 
that  order.    Do  you  know  anything  about  itf 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  do.  I  arrived  in  the  city  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  May  from  Elmira,  where  1  was  stationed  at  the 
time  that  order  was  issued.  I  bought  a  copy  of  the  Washington  Post 
at  Baltimore  that  morning  on  the  sleeper,  and  I  found  the  order  there, 
with  about  a  page  on  the  matter,  as  I  recall  it,  giving  most  of  the  order, 
and  then  a  discussion  as  to  what  it  covered. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  order  issued  in  1896  f 

Mr.  Serven.  On  the  Gth  of  May,  1896. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  about  the  order  issued  November  2, 
1*94. 

Mr.  Serven.  It  was  the  2d  of  November,  1894,  when  messengers  and 
watchmen  were  brought  in.  Thirty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  were  covered  by  the  order  of  May  6, 1896,  which  was  the 
last  inclusion  by  President  Cleveland.  That  included  the  Engineer 
service  and  the  ordnance  service.  I  think  in  those  services  there  were 
something  like  between  six  and  seven  thousand  places,  and  also  a  large 
number  of  scientific  places  in  all  thedifferent  Departments.  I  have  been 
trying  the  last  day  or  two  to  get  an  idea  of  how  many  of  those  places 
there  were  that  were  not  considered  as  places  that  were  subject  espe- 
cially to  political  influence  in  making  appointments  prior  to  the  date  of 
that  order,  and  as  near  as  I  can  get  it  there  seem  to  have  been  in  that 
particular  order  something  like  perhaps  10,000  to  12,000.  What  I 
was  trying  to  do  was  to  get  at  how  many  nonpolitical  places  were 
included  in  the  last  Administration,  places  that  were  considered  non- 
political,  and  as  near  as  1  can  get  it  there  seem  to  be  about  16,000, 
including  all  the  scientific  places  of  different  character  that  were 
brought  in. 

Mr.  Procter.  Where  do  you  place  the  navy-yard  force  there?  That 
was  counted  in  the  order  of  May  6, 1896,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  May  6  order  simply  continues  the 
order  of  Secretary  Tracy  of  1891. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  31,000  included  in  the  figures  you  gave? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  those  were  included  in  the  31,000.  I 
am  not  sure  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  included  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  they  were,  for  the  reason  that  this  table  gives  the 
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total  included  by  President  Cleveland  daring  his  last  term  and  puts  the 
navy-yard  force  under  the  order  of  May  6. 

The  Chairman.  What  preparation  had  been  made  at  that  dat«  for  tbe 
classification  of  the  different  Departments! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  understand  that  the  commission,  and  Major  Webster, 
who  was  chief  examiner  prior  to  my  term,  were  engaged  in  the  prelimi- 
nary work  for  the  extension  for  something  like  a  year  and  a  half,  aud 
possibly  it  had  been  discussed  considerably  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  the  preliminary  work  in 
which  they  had  been  eu gaged  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Largely  in  preparing  rules  which  would  be  adapted  as 
well  as  they  might  be  to  the  different  varieties  of  service  that  were  to 
be  brought  in,  in  order  not  to  hamper  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  names  did  you  have  at  that  time  ou  tbe 
eligible  list  for  the  places  that  were  included! 

Mr.  Serven.  There  were  probably  quite  a  good  many  of  them,  as  in 
those  extensions  there  vere  quite  a  number  of  clerical  places,  stenog- 
raphers and  typewriters,  some  draftsmen  and  similar  positions;  but  of 
course  for  the  special,  the  technical  positions — for  instance,  as  inspectors 
in  the  steamboat-inspection  service,  inspectors  of  hulls  and  inspectors 
of  boilers,  and  special  places  of  that  kind — no  examinations  had  beeo 
held. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  were  at  that  date  practically  without  a  list 
so  far  as  those  places  were  concerned! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  no  list  at  all  for  places  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  that  the  commission  undertook  to  handle 
31,000  places  without  preparation  as  to  lists,  etc.!  Do  you  not  think 
that  was  an  impracticable  thing  to  do  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Serven.  I  understand  what  the  commission  expected  to  do  origi- 
nally was  to  provide  some  sort  of  a  plan  for  taking  up  each  service  by 
itself,  and  as  soon  as  they  could  arrange  with  that  Department  for 
examinations  to  hold  the  examinations  for  that  particular  service,  and 
then  go  on  from  that  service  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  in  the  original  rules, 
prepared  May  0,  there  was  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  no  Department 
should  be  included  in  the  classified  service  until  such  date  as  the  com- 
mission were  able  to  furnish  a  list! 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  of  that  kind 
in  the  rules.    I  have  never  seen  auything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  proviso  by  which  the  matter  was  not 
to  go  into  effect  until  there  was  a  list! 

Mr.  Serven.  The  only  proviso  was,  under  the  law  itself,  that  the 
classification  would  not  be  complete  until  it  was  made  by  the  head  of 
the  Department.  Of  course,  the  order  of  May  G  did  not  classify  any- 
body. It  simply  instructed  the  heads  of  Departments  in  a  general 
way  to  proceed  with  their  classification,  and  then  I  understand  there 
was  a  specific  instruction  from  the  President  to  each  of  the  heads  of 
Departments  as  to  the  making  up  of  their  lists.  The  classification  did  not 
become  complete  until  it  was  actually  reported  to  the  commission  over 
the  signature  of  the  head  of  each  Department,  and  some  of  those  were 
as  late,  I  believe,  as  December.    I  think  the  latest  was  December,  189*». 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  when  a  rough  draft  of  the  rales 
was  made,  before  the  rules  were  promulgated! 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  the  rules  were  promulgated  before  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Major  Webster  died 
in  March,  1896,  and  I  was  appointed  in  June.     The  1st  of  June  my 
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name  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  I  was  confirmed  on  the  6th.  I  was 
not  present  at  the  time  you  refer  to. 

The%CHAiRMAN.  You  were  not  employed  by  the  commission  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  by  the  commission 
now  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  total  number  of  people  there,  including  the  differ- 
ent clerks  and  messengers,  watchmen,  firemen,  and  all  kinds,  exclusive 
of  the  three  Commissioners  and  the  secretary  and  chief  examiner,  is  57. 
Including  those  5  officers,  there  are  62  on  the  force  of  the  commis- 
sion. Then  there  are  on  detail  at  this  time  from  other  Departments 
probably  somewhere  between  40  and  45. 

The  Chairman.  Making  in  all  a  total  of  how  many! 

Mr.  Serven.  A  total  of  something  like  100  or  110,  probably  a  little 
over  100. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  force  you  have  now  is  ade- 
quate to  do  the  work! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  if  the  commission  could  select  its  details  prob- 
ably as  much  work  could  be  done  as  is  done  now,  with  a  reduction  of, 
say,  20  to  25  in  the  number  of  details.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  to 
depend  upon  those  whom  the  Department  send,  and  their  clerks  are  not 
always  the  best  adapted  to  the  kind  of  work  we  have  to  do.  So  we 
have  to  make  the  most  we  can  of  them,  and  it  is  not  always  the  most 
profitable  use  we  can  make  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  a  number  of  men  working  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  who  are  incompetent  in  that  position! 

Mr.  Serven.  They  are  incompetent  in  this  way:  They  are  not  com- 
petent to  do  the  kind  of  work  we  would  like  to  have  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  for  the  kind  of  work  assigned  to 
them  they  are  inefficient! 

Mr.  Serven.  We  assign  to  them  work  that  they  can  do,  but  it  delays 
the  work  we  would  like  to  have  them  do  if  they  could.  That  is  the 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Procter.  A  man  may  be  very  efficient,  but,  being  new  in  the 
work  and  detailed  there  for  only  a  short  time,  he  is  not  as  efficient  as  if 
he  were  on  the  permanent  force. 

Mr.  Serven.  Xo.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been  our  experience  with  a 
number  of  the  people  who  have  been  sent  to  assist  us  as  examiners 
that  we  just  fairly  get  them  broken  in  and  fully  acquainted  with  our 
rules  for  marking,  which  is  a  fixed  system  of  rules,  and  as  soon  as  they 
get  well  acquainted  with  them  something  will  come  up  for  which  they 
will  want  them  in  the  Department  and  the  Department  recalls  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  you  gave  me  awhile  ago  the  num- 
ber of  eligibles  on  the  list  May  6.  I  should  like  to  get  the  exact 
number. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  just  the  exact 
number. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  come  as  near  to  it  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  will  try  to  make  an  estimate  as  near  as  I  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  We  can  give  you  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  records 
of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Serven.  We  will  give  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  how  many  temporary  appointments 
have  been  made  in  the  different  Departments  since  May  6, 1896! 
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Mr.  Serven.  I  should  judge  that  there  had  been  a  great  many.  For 
instance,  in  the  Treasury  Department  there  have  been  a  large  number, 
and  especially  in  two  services — the  Light-House  Service  and  the  Custo- 
dian's Service. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  those  temporary  appointments  made* 

Mr.  Serven.  Principally  iu  the  Light  House  Service  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  been  able  to  agree  with  them  on  a  basis  of  examinations 
only  within  the  last  three  months.  From  December,  1896,  up  to  within 
the  last  three  months  very  many  vacancies  occurred  in  their  force  of 
keepers  and  assistant  keepers  of  light-houses,  and  on  account  of  tbeir 
not  getting  an  examination  formulated  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
them,  and  nottaking  up  the  matter  promptly,  we  have  been  unable  toboW 
examinations,  because  the  commission  does  not  think  it  wise  to 
attempt  to  hold  examinations  other  than  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral ideas  of  the  Departments.  They  think  the  Department  officers 
ought  to  know  what  qualifications  they  want,  and  until  they  advise  n* 
we  have  not  been  able  to  fix  examinations  for  them.  Then  in  the  Cus- 
todian's Service 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  examinations 
because  these  people  have  refused  or  neglected  to  cooperate  with  the 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  They  have  delayed  to  let  us  know  what  qualifications 
they  wanted.  That  has  been  our  trouble  there.  Probably  there  hare 
been  500  temporary  appointments  in  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  temporary  appointments  have  been  made 
in  the  custodians'  service  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  In  the  custodians'  service  the  plan  of  the  Department 
is  a  little  different  from  that.  They  have  asked  us  to  make  certifica- 
tions of  people  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  they  expect  to 
employ  them.  They  said  that  they  would  notify  us  when  they  would 
want  people,  and  asked  us  not  to  hold  examinations  until  they  notified 
us,  and  then  bold  special  examinations.  Of  course  that  has  resulted 
very  many  times  in  temporary  appointments  being  made,  and  made 
before  we  knew  anything  about  their  wanting  any  examination  held. 
As  soon  as  they  would  notify  us  we  would  make  arrangements  to  bold 
an  examination,  in  thirty  or  forty  days  usually,  certainly  as  soon  as  we 
could.  I  should  think  that  probably  from  150  to  200  temporary  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  as  to  other  branches  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Serven.  Probably  in  other  branches  in  the  classified  service 
there  have  not  been  any  more  temporary  appointments  than  would 
ordinarily  be  expected  under  almost  any  circumstances,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  general  supply  of  eligibles  has  been  exceedingly  good 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  almost  any- 
thing if  they  gave  us  a  chance  to  do  so.  Of  course  the  rules  provide 
for  certain  temporary  appointments  of  two  kinds.  One  is  an  emer- 
gency appointment,  which  the  rules  always  provide  for.  The  appoint- 
ment officer  may  at  any  time  make  an  emergency  appointment,  and 
lnauy  of  those  have  been  made  for  some  special  work  for  some  man  to 
do,  which  would  be  finished  in  a  short  time.  Then,  as  to  the  other  form 
of  temporary  appointment,  the  rules  provide  for  making  temporary 
appointments  not  to  exceed  six  months  from  the  eligible  registers,  and 
more  or  less  of  that  character  of  appointments  have  been  made.  The 
emergency  appointments  are  usually  made  only  for  a  few  days,  usually 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days.    Sometimes  they  have  been  extended  where 
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a  man  was  engaged  on  some  particular  work  that  no  one  else  could 
iinish  very  well.  In  regard  to  those  there  have  been  quite  a  number 
ot  temporary  appointments,  but  I  think  the  demands  of  the  service 
would  require  probably  quite  a  number  of  those  temporary  appoint- 
ments at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  until  within  the 
last  six  months  the  commission  have  been  unable  to  furnish  a  list, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  able  to  handle  and  mark  the 
papers! 

Mr.  Serven.  J  should  say  in  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  commission  during  the  past  year  has  always  marked  up,  first,  the 
papers  of  applicants  for  examination  where  the  Departments  were  call- 
ing for  such  eligibles,  and  that  a  call  has  not  been  made  at  any  time 
for  any  particular  variety  of  eligibles,  which  the  commission  has  found 
comparatively  easy  to  get,  that  the  examination  has  not  been  held  and 
the  eligibles  have  not  been  furpished  to  them  in  almost  all  offices  inside 
of  the  ninety  days  which  the  rules  give  them  for  such  temporary 
appointments. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  having  some  men  in  the  employment 
of  the  commission  who  are  not  efficient.  How  many  men  have  you  of 
that  class? 

Mr.  Serven.  Well,  I  should  say  that  all  of  them  that  we  have  there 
are  efficient  in  their  particular  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  mean  those  who  are  not  able  to  do  the  work 
of  marking  the  papers. 

Mr.  Serven.  As  far  as  our  work  is  concerned,  I  should  judge,  if  we 
could  select  our  own  people,  people  with  the  qualification  we  desire, 
probably  we  could  dispense  with  profit  with  20  of  the  detailed  clerks 
who  are  now  there,  possibly  more  than  that  number.  I  should  think 
that  20,  on  a  very  fair  estimate,  could  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chairman.  How  should  those  men  be  selected,  in  your  opinion  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  they  should  be  selected  from  some  sort  of  a 
test  which  would  show  that  they  do  possess  the  qualifications  that  we 
need.  As  it  is  now,  we  usually  tell  the  Department  what  we  need  and 
ask  them  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  us.  For  instance,  there  have  been 
cases  where  we  have  asked  for  stenographers  and  typewriters — for  one 
or  two,  possibly — when  we  would  not  get  any,  but  they  would  send  us 
somebody  else  and  tell  us  that  possibly  we  could  use  the  one  they  sent 
us  in  some  other  way  and  let  some  of  our  people  do  the  particular  kind 
of  work  in  stenography  and  typewriting  that  we  wanted  done.  If  we 
coahl  have  selected  a  stenographer  and  typewriter  at  such  times,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  economical  for  us,  for  our  own  people  were 
loaded  up  with  work  before  we  asked  for  anyone  else. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  law  which  authorizes  the  commission  to 
select  their  own  employees! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yi-s,  sir;  up  to  the  number  of  57,  that  I  spoke  of, 
there  is.  The  appropriation  provides  for  that  number  and  the  com- 
mission does  select  those,  but  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  authority  for  taking  men  from 
the  different  Departments  to  work  in  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  general  authority  is  in  the  civil-service  act  authoriz- 
ing the  commission  to  call  on  the  different  Departments  for  the  services 
of  employees  in  the  Departments  as  examiners.  Under  that  general 
authority  the  Departments  have  always  been  very  kind  about  it,  and 
they  have  helped  us  out,  I  suppose,  just  as  well  as  they  could.  They 
apparently  have  tried  to  do  so  without  embarrassing  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Departments  have  detailed 
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their  most  inefficient  men  to  the  work  of  the  commission  when  the 
commission  has  sent  to  a  Department  for  a  detail  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  think  that  statement  wonld  be  jast.  probably, 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  several  of  the  Departments  I  think  they 
try  to  get  as  near  as  they  can  to  what  we  need,  but  occasionally  we  have 
had  the  experience  that  they  have  sent  down  clerks  whom,  apparently, 
they  never  have  considered  to  be  very  efficient,  and  who  have  not  devel- 
oped much  efficiency  in  our  work.  During  the  past  year  we  therefore 
have  sent  back  at  different  times  something  like  fifty  different  people 
who  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Departments,  because  we  found  we 
could  dispense  with  tbe  kind  of  work  that  they  could  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  local  boards  of  examination  do  you  have 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  Serven.  In  the  entire  country  there  are  something  like  between 
750  and  800— about  800,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  rule  in  regard  to  each  State  having  its  quota 
observed  in  all  the  Departments  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Serven.  As  far  as  certifications  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion are  concerned,  for  original  appointments,  that  rule  is  observed  as 
near  as  the  commission  can  see  how  it  can  be  observed.  Occasionally 
there  are  requirements  for  some  peculiar  qualifications  where  the  com- 
mission has  to  take  eligibles  where  it  can  get  them,  and  it  certifies  regard- 
less of  the  State  they  come  from,  because  it  usually  has  not  eligibles 
from  the  State  that  would  be  in  order  for  certification.  But  that  is 
only  on  account  of  the  peculiar  qualifications  required. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  the  charge  is  made  to  the  State? 

Mr.  Serven.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  charged  to  the  State,  and  of  course  the 
State  does  not  get  certification  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  ruie  observed  in  regard  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Serven.  In  regard  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  I  believe 
it  is  not.  The  last  Public  Printer,  I  believe,  arranged  with  the  com- 
mission that  as  far  as  could  be  done  they  would  try  to  apportion  the 
compositors.  But  the  civil-service  rules  except  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  and  also  certain  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  It  has  simply  been  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the  commission  as  to  the  right  to  dis- 
tribute compositor  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  order  of  May  6, 1896,  when  the  blanket 
was  thrown  over  the  different  Departments,  did  the  commission  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  number  to  which  each  State  would  be  entitled  accord- 
ing to  its  quota? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  should  say  that  at  all  times  the  commission  knows 
just  exactly  what  the  quota  of  each  State  is  in  original  appointments.  , 
Of  course  as  to  reinstatements,  until  very  recently,  the  commission  has 
never  attempted  to  keep  any  record  of  them,  and  they  have  not  been 
charged  to  the  States,  nor  any  transfers  from  the  outside  service  to  the 
Departments  in  Washington.  The  Departments  have  asked  for  such  i 
transfers,  and  of  course  when  they  are  made  it  may  be  a  transfer  from 
some  State  that  has  already  more  than  its  quota. 

The  Chairman.  Your  answer  is  not  a  response  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  beg  pardon.  I 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  know  if  the  commission  made  any 
effort  at  the  time  to  ascertain  whether  each  State  had  its  quota  in  tbe 
different  Departments,  and  the  number  of  places  to  which  each  State  \ 
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would  be  entitled,  that  were  about  to  be  included  in  the  classified 
service! 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  did.  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mission has  ever  gone  into  the  question  as  to  how  the  positions  already 
filled  in  the  Departments  were  divided.  It  is  simply  in  regard  to  the 
new  appointments  that  the  commission  has  endeavored  to  distribute 
them  as  far  as  it  could. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  condition 
of  the  Departments  before  the  commission  took  charge? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  the  commission  has  over 
attempted  to  give  any  attention  to  that.  Of  course  we  have  the  list 
by  States  since  classification. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  that  you  speak  of  is  based  on  the 
appointments  made  since  May  6, 1896? 

Mr.  Serven.  Those  made  since  each  service  was  classified. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  am  speaking  with  respect 
to  the  order  of  May  6  more  particularly. 

Mr.  Servrn.  Many  of  the  positions  under  the  order  of  May  6  are 
located  outside  of  Washington,  and  of  course  all  those  appointments 
are  expected  to  be  made  by  certification  from  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  as  a  district  or  a  State.  Sometimes  two  or  three  States  are 
considered  in  a  district;  and  in  most  of  them  the  certifications  are  made 
from  the  particular  district  when  a  vacancy  exists,  but  for  the  depart- 
mental service  at  Washington  the  commission  has  endeavored  to  dis- 
tribute those  appointments  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Is  preference  given  to  any  individuals  in  the  certi- 
fication of  parties  for  appointment  f 

Mr.  Srrven.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  rules  the  soldier  or  sailor  who  has 
been  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  is  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  register  for  certification,  provided  he  gets  65  per  cent 
in  the  examination,  while  all  others  have  to  get  70  per  cent  to  be  on  the 
register  at  all,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  standing.  If 
there  are  more  than  one  of  those  soldiers  discharged  for  disability  who 
get  above  65,  the  one  who  gets  the  highest  percentage  is  placed  at  the 
top;  the  next  such  soldier  comes  next,  and  so  on.  When  certifications 
are  made  from  the  register  on  which  one  of  those  soldiers  is  named  he 
is  always  certified  first. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  rule  or  order  by  which  ladies  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  making  appointments  in  the  Departments? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  called  a  discrimination 
against  them;  I  think  it  should  be  called  a  discrimination  for  them; 
for  instance,  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  for  certain  positions 
there,  where  the  Public  Printer  says,  in  stating  the  qualifications  he 
wants  for  filling  a  particular  position,  that  he  wants  a  person  who 
has  had  experience  in  that  kind  of  a  position,  where  he  makes  such  a 
requisition  as  that  on  the  commission,  they  certify  the  highest  on  the 
register  from  which  the  certification  is  to  be  made  who  have  had  the 
particular  experience  that  he  has  asked  for.  It  rather,  I  think,  should 
be  considered  as  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  experienced  people  as 
against  those  who  have  not  had  the  particular  kind  of  experience  he 
wants. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  ever  occur  that  they  have  called  on  the  com- 
mission for  male  clerks,  or  is  there  anything  of  that  kind  done? 

Mr.  Serven.  As  against  females? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Serven.  The  civil-service  rales  provide  that  the  Departments 
may  say,  in  stating  the  qualifications  required,  whether  they  want  male 
or  female  clerks,  and  they  usually  do  state  which  they  desire.  In  the 
requests  for  holding  special  examinations  they  very  frequently  state 
which  they  desire.  I  noticed  a  letter  which  was  received  yesterday  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  which  he  said  he  desired  to  inform  the 
commission  that  at  this  time  the  Department  is  appointing  only  female- 
to  the  position  of  assistant  microscopist,  and  so  he  asked  us  to  make 
that  announcement  in  regard  to  our  next  examination  for  that  position. 

The  Chatrmah.  What-  section  of  the  law  warrants  you  in  making 
such  a  discrimination;  for  instance,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  call  on  you  for  male  clerks  1 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  the  authority  is  probably  contained  in  section 
1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  As  I  understand  it,  the  civil-service  law 
is  simply  to  some  extent  an  elaboration  of  section  1753,  and  under  that 
section  the  President  has  ample  authority  to  make  any  regulations  he 
desires  for  appointments  to  the  service,  and  under  that  authority  he 
has,  in  his  rules  or  regulations,  provided  that  the  departments  may  call 
for  either  males  or  females.    I  understand  that  that  is  the  authority. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  Saturday,  January  15,  1898.  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Saturday,  January  15, 1898. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Pritchard,  chairman;  also,  Hon.  John  B.  Procter 
and  Hon.  John  B.  Harlow,  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission: 
Mr.  £.  D.  Bailey,  chief  clerk ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Serven,  chief  examiner,  aud 
Mr.  Ql  R.  Wales  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  Mr.  George  McAn- 
eny,  secretary  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  and  Hod. 
Henry  M.  Baker,  acting  president  of  the  National  Anti-Civil  Service 
League. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A  R.  SERVES,  CHIEF  EXAMOTE&.— Continued. 

Mr.  Servrn.  As  to  the  statements  that  were  spoken  of  the  other  day. 
I  have  done  what  I  could  to  prepare  them.    Shall  I  give  those  first? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  ask  you  to  state 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  on  the  eligible  list  May  6, 1896. 

Mr.  Serven.  We  found  that  the  nearest  point  we  could  get  to  May 
6  where  we  could  give  the  figures  readily  was  on  June  30,  just  after 
that  date;  and  there  were  no  important  examinations  held  between 
May  6  and  June  30.  So,  probably,  on  May  6  the  number  was  slightly 
in  excess,  perhaps  not  over  a  hundred  in  excess,  of  what  I  have  here. 
On  June  30, 1896,  not  counting  the  registers  for  sex  and  the  registers 
for  different  post-offices  or  different  custom-houses,  we  had  about  1M 
different  kinds  of  registers — that  is,  registers  where  the  eligibles  had 
different  qualifications — and  on  those  registers  there  were  30,682  names 
of  eligibles. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  names  did  you  have  of  persons  who  were 
eligible  to  appointment  in  the  departments  that  were  then  included  in 
the  classified  service* 
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Mr.  Serven.  Nearly  all  of  those  registers  fitted  some  of  the  qualifi- 
cations that  were  required,  but  for  the  peculiar  qualifications  which 
were  then  brought  in  for  the  first  time — as,  for  instance,  the  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service,  where  a  man  had  to  have  special  and  peculiar 
qualifications  for  which  we  had  never  before  held  examinations— we 
had  none. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  them  up  in  regular  order.  For  the 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service  you  had  none.  Now  let  us  take  up  the 
next. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  I  can  give  you  just  the  order  of  the  services 
that  came  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  the  different  departments  included  at 
that  date  and  the  number  of  persons  who  were  eligible  to  appointment 
in  the  various  departments  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  brought  into  the  classified  service 
under  the  extensions  made  under  the  order  of  May  6, 1896,  three  people 
at  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  for  all  of  whom  we  had  registers. 
They  were  skilled  laborers,  and  there  were  perhaps  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent registers  that  would  fit  our  requirements.  One  of  those  registers 
had  664  names  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  extensions  here  in  the  regular  order  in 
which  tbey  were  made,  and  I  will  just  call  your  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  Serven.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  eligibles  did  you  have  in  the  Marine- 
Hospital  Service! 

Mr.  Skrven.  We  had  none  for  the  Marine- Hospital  Service.  I  do 
not  think  we  had  any  registers  that  would  fit  their  service.  They  have 
peculiar,  special  qualifications.  I  believe  in  their  service  there  were 
161  positions  classified,  aud  my  recollection  is  that  there  were  no  vacan- 
cies in  that  service  for  which  they  asked  certification  for  some  eight 
months  after  the  orders  of  May  6. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  places  were  classified  in  the  Life-Saving 
Service* 

Mr.  Serven.  In  the  Life-Saving  Service,  2,290. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  eligibles  did  you  have  for  that  branch 
of  the  service! 

Mr.  Serven.  For  that  service — for  their  clerks,  their  stenographers 
and  typewriters,  and  messengers  and  watchmen — we  had  ample  regis- 
ters. '  For  clerks  we  had  552.  They  have  some  bookkeepers.  We 
had  124  bookkeepers.  They  have  stenographers  and  -typewriters.  We 
had  218  typewriters  and  114  stenographers.  They  have  messengers 
and  watchmen.  We  had  65  messengers  and  25  watchmen.  Then,  for 
the  position  of  surfman,  which  is  a  technical  position  in  their  service, 
we  had  no  register.  Let  me  explain  in  regard  to  that  service,  that  the 
snrfmen  are  employed  for  only  a  part  of  the  year.  They  are  engaged 
for  the  season,  and  their  term  of  service  lapses.  In  fact,  it  is  a  sort  of 
furlough  without  pay  for  usually  four  to  five  months,  so  they  have  very 
few  vacancies  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  year — in  the  early  spring, 
before  the  first  of  April  or  the  first  of  May — and  by  the  time  they 
wanted  eligibles  we  had  arranged  our  examinations  and  had  eligibles 
for  them  in  nearly  all  of  their  districts. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  were  included  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  mint  and  assay  service? 

Mr.  Serven.  Bight  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  For  that  service,  for 
such  positions  as  the  assayers,  melters,  aud  refiners,  we  had  no  eligi- 
bles.   For  the  position  of  skilled  laborers,  as  they  call  them,  who  are 
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the  adjusters  of  scales,  and  such  positions  as  counters,  we  had  quite  a 
supply  of  eligibles.  When  the  departments  ask  for  persons  to  fill  those 
ordinary  positions,  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  that  number, 
the  commission  give  our  third-grade  test,  because  they  want  people 
simply  of  ordinary  intelligence  without  any  special  training;  aud  for 
those  positions  we  had  on  our  printer's  assistant  register,  which  is  of 
the  same  grade,  664.  That  is  the  one  I  referred  to  a  short  time  ago. 
And  there  were  several  other  registers  from  which  they  could  have 
.  been  supplied.  But  in  that  particular  service  the  Department  has 
asked  that  appointments  be  made  from  certain  districts.  For  instance, 
at  the  Philadelphia  mint  they  have  asked,  I  believe,  that  appoint- 
ments be  made  only  from  those  who  are  eligibles  within  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  I  think  those  are  the 
three  States;  and  in  those  States  I  have  not  the  figures  to  show  just 
how  many  we  had,  but  I  am  sure  we  must  have  bad  quite  a  large  num- 
ber, because  many  had  taken  the  examinations  at  four  or  five  points 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  But  for  the  special 
places,  the  technical  places,  the  Department  has  asked  us,  in  fact,  to 
hold  special  examinations  when  they  have  vacancies  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  registers  all  the  time,  and  that  is  the  plan  we  are  work- 
ing under  now.  They  ask  us  for  special  examinations  whenever  they 
think  they  are  going  to  need  people. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officials  in  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service 
were  included  in  that  time  in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Sbeven.  The  Revenue-Cutter  Service  had  161  all  told.  In  that 
service  we  had  to  hold  a  new  examination.  We  had  no  eligibles  for 
them.  They  make  their  appointments  to  the  grade  principally  of  cadet 
to  which  they  make  appointments  once  a  year.  They  have  had  vacan- 
cies only  once  since  then,  and  at  that  time  we  had  already  held  ihe 
examination,  and  we  supplied  them  with  all  the  eligibles  they  desired. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  included  in  the  custodians'  service 
at  that  date? 

Mr.  Serven.  There  were  704  reported.  In  that  service  the  Treasury 
Department  has  asked  us  to  give  our  third  grade  examination,  the 
educational  examination,  entirely.    For  the  position  of  janitor 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  have  on  the  eligible  list  for 
appointment  in  that  service  at  that  date? 

Mr.  Serven.  This  same  list  of  printer's  assistants  or  skilled  helper, 
skilled  laborer,  messenger,  and  watchman.  All  those  positions  are  ot 
that  grade  of  educational  ability. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  at  that  date  held  examinations  in  the  vari- 
ous cities  where  public  buildings  were  located  in  order  to  secure 
appointees  from  the  locality  in  which  the  building  was  located  f 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  we  had  not.  At  that  time  the  Treasury 
Department  had  not  decided  that  they  wanted  them  from  the  particu- 
lar locality.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  some  three  or  four,  possibly 
five  months,  later  before  a  case  came  up  where  they  told  us  they  desired 
to  have  them  from  the  immediate  locality.  I  believe  the  first  case  was 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  as  soon  as  the  matter  came  up  the  com- 
mission told  them  we  would  be  glad  to  furnish  them  eligibles  from  the 
locality  if  they  would  tell  us  they  were  to  be  so  restricted. 

The  Chairman.  So  at  that  time  you  were  not  prepared  with  an 
eligible  list  to  enable  you  to  make  appointments  from  the  locality  iu 
which  the  building  was  situated  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  Senator,  we  were  prepared  in  the  way  that  they  had 
asked  us  to  be  prepared,  but  not  having  local  eligibles  everywhere. 
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for  they  had  not  asked  that.  As  soon  as  they  did  ask  it,  we  at  once 
took  steps  to  prepare  for  it.  However,  the  Department  have  told  as 
that  instead  of  holding  those  examinations  for  the  custodian's  service 
to  meet  all  the  possibilities  of  public  buildings,  so  as  to  keep  standing 
supplies  of  eligibles,  they  preferred  us  to  hold  special  examinations  at 
each  place  whenever  they  wanted  eligibles.  That  is  the  plan  we  are 
nowpursuing.and  that  accounts  for  very  many  temporary  appointments. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  not  been  the  universal  policy  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  the  past  to  appoint  to  the  custodian's  service  from  the 
community  in  which  the  building  is  situated! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  should  think  usually,  but  I  notice  that  Congressman 
Mahaney  the  other  day  referred  to  the  custodian  service  at  Buffalo, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  Treasury  Department  had  sent  them  one  man 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  another  from  Albany,  K".  Y.  So  I  imagine 
it  is  not  the  invariable  rule. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  say  those  parties  were  sent  there? 

Mr.  Serven.  Some  time  during  last  year.  They  must  have  been 
sent  there  by  transfer,  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  made  but  one 
certification  to  them  and  that  was  of  residents  of  Buffalo. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  since  those  places  have  been  included  in 
the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  you  with  respect  to  the  practice  of  the 
Treasury  Department  prior  to  the  date  of  the  classification  of  those 
places. 

Mr.  Serven.  As  to  that,  I  have  not  any  personal  knowledge.  I  only 
inferred  from  his  statement  of  what  the  Treasury  did  that  that  probably 
was  a  sample  of  their  occasional  custom,  and,  as  the  commission  did 
not  certify  those  people,  it  was  simply  a  transfer  of  those  already  in  the 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  understand  him  to  say  that  it  was  an 
innovation  on  the  practice  which  had  obtained  heretofore? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  understand  him  to  say  so  as  to  Buffalo, 
and  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  case,  because  the  commission  had 
certified  three  residents  of  Buffalo  for  the  position  there  shortly  before 
tbat  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officials  in  the  subtreasury  service  were 
included  in  the  classified  service  on  May  6, 1896? 

Mr.  Serven.  There  were  260,  nearly  all  or  very  many  of  whom  were 
statioued  at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  eligibles  did  you  have  for  appointment  in 
that  service? 

Mr.  Serven.  In  that  service  their  ordinary  bookkeepers  and  clerks 
we  probably  could  have  supplied  from  our  clerk  and  bookkeeper  regis- 
ters, of  which  we  had  124  bookkeepers  and  522  clerks,  and,  as  I  said, 
something  from  100  to  200  stenographers  and  typewriters.  But,  in  fact, 
before  the  classification  of  their  service  was  reported  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  they  asked  that  a  special  character  of  examinations  be 
held  for  them,  and  we  have  been  holding  them.  Under  that  technical 
examination  we  had,  of  course,  no  eligibles,  because  we  had  never  held 
that  sort  of  examination  before. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officials  in  the  Engineer  Department 
were  included  in  the  classified  service  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  Engineer  Department  had  4,377,  some  of  whom  it 
was  found  later  ought  not  to  have  been  included,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  corrected  his  classification,  probably  reducing  the  number  to  about 
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4,000  places.  For  those  places  we  had  very  few  eligibles.  The  principal 
balk  of  their  places  are  places  for  which  no  educational  examination  is 
required.  About  the  only  thing  where  they  require  an  education  is  for 
their  clerical  positions,  of  which  they  have  very  few,  and  their  civil 
engineers.  We  had  held  examinations  for  civil  engineers  prior  to  that 
time.  I  think  there  were  possibly  half  a  dozen  civil  engineers  on  oar 
list  May  6,  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  departments  included  in  tbe 
classified  service  on  May  0! 

Mr.  Sebven.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  May  G  rules  applied  to  them. 
They  were  not  included  until  the  head  of  the  Department  had  reported 
them  to  the  commission,  which  ran  along  for  several  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Serven.  The  light-house  service  had  2,270  places  classified. 
The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  had  40  aids  classified. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  already  gone  over  the  light-house  service 
How  many  eligibles  did  you  have  for  appointment  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  t 

Mr.  Serven.  For  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  we  had  held  some 
examinations  before  the  classification  covered  the  aids  who  were  in  tbe 
field.  We  had  held  an  examination  for  aids  who  were  on  duty  here, 
and  we  had  a  few  eligibles,  not  over  five  or  six.  Seven,  I  think,  we 
had  then.  Then  the  Ordnance  Department  at  large  was  classified, 
including  1,389  places. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  eligibles  did  you  have  for  those  places? 

Mr.  Serven.  We  practically  had  no  eligibles  for  any  position  in  tha* 
service  which  is  substantially  similar  to  the  Engineer  Department  at 
large.  Their  people  did  not  get  an  educational  examination.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  registration  like  the  navy-yard  service.  It  is  very 
similar  to  that.  Then  in  the  navy-yards  there  were  5,063  places  which, 
of  course,  came  under  the  continuation  of  Secretary  Tracy's  registra- 
tion, and  I  suppose  they  had  ample  lists  for  that;  and  I  might  say  tbe 
same  for  tbe  Engineer  and  Ordnance  Departments  also. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  Secretary  Tracy's  plan.  What  wa* 
his  plan  or  method f 

Mr.  Serven.  In  1891, 1  believe,  Secretary  Tracy,  when  head  of  the 
Navy  Department,  provided  a  plan  for  registration  for  all  sorts  of 
skilled  laborers  and  helpers  at  the  navy-yards,  which  consisted  in  filing  ; 
statements  showing  the  applicant's  experience  at  the  particular  trade 
in  which  he  desired  employment  and  his  recommendations  from  prior 
explorers  ami  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  a  position  to  know 
what  his  ability  was.    The  names  were  entered  on  their  books,  their 
registers,  of  all  people  who  showed  a  satisfactory  amount  of  experience  ! 
and  skill,  without  attempting  to  find  out  which  were  the  better  and 
which  the  poorer;  they  had  to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard.    All 
who  reached  that  standard  of  skill  and  experience  were  placed  upon 
this  register  with  the  date  of  putting  the  name  on  the  list.    Then, 
when  they  desired  to  employ  anyone  they  took  the  name  highest  on  j 
the  list — that  is,  the  one  who  came  on  first — and  so  on,  as  they  went 
down  the  list.    They  were  supplied  with  those  lists  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  system  prevail  in  the  Navy  Department 
now! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  it  does,  without  change.    The  President's 
order  in  reference  to  the  navy-yard  system  simply  authorizes  the  Com-   ' 
missiouers  to  continue  that  without  change,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  reported  that  it  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  departments  classified  at  the 
time  yon  speak  off 

Mr.  Skrvbn.  The  Alaskan  school  service,  under  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, was  classified.  There  were  32  positions  there.  For  that  service 
the  qualifications  required  were  similar  to  the  qualifications  required 
for  the  Indian  teachers'  service,  and  for  that  service  we  had  something 
like  100  eligibles. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  authorized  by  law  to  use  the  eligibles  who 
had  been  selected  for  the  Indian  school  service  in  some  other  service! 

Mr.  Serven.  Oh,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  law  seems  to  require  the  commission  to  provide  eligibles  with  the 
qualifications  which  the  Departments  desire,  and  if  the  same  qualifica- 
tions fit  in  more  than  one  place  of  course  the  commission  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  them  wherever  they  will  fit,  as  a  matter  of  economy  princi- 
pally, and  because  it  has  been  found  to  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  rule  which  authorizes  the  exercise  of 
this  discretion  f 

Mr.  Serven.  There  is  no  especial  rule.  I  think  that  the  law  and 
everything  in  the  rules  bears  in  that  direction.  1  have  never  seen  any- 
thing contrary  to  that  anywhere.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  special 
reference  either  way. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  were  called  upon  to  appoint  a  type- 
writer and  stenographer,  and  it  should  turn  out  that  there  was  no  list 
of  typewriters  and  stenographers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  had 
some  clerk  copyists  who  were  efficient  as  typewriters  and  stenographers, 
could  you  have  them  appointed  as  typewriters  and  stenographers? 

Mr.  Serven.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  I  think  the  commission  would 
at  once  notify  the  Department  that  their  supply  of  stenographers  and 
typewriters  that  they  had  tested  was  exhausted,  but  that  there  were  on 
other  lists  eligibles  who  had  other  qualifications  who  claimed  a  knowl- 
edge of  stenography  and  typewriting.  The  commission  would  author- 
ize the  Department  either  to  make  the  temporary  appointment  provided 
under  section  12  of  rule  8  for  such  a  period  of  three  months  or  more  as 
might  be  necessary  to  get  the  stenographers  and  typewriters,  or  they 
could,  if  they  desired,  try  the  eligibles  who  claimed  a  knowledge  of 
stenography  and  typewriting.    Sometimes  that  plan  is  pursued. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  obviate  the  necessity,  then,  of  holding 
an  examination. 

Mr.  Serven.  It  would  if  they  were  satisfactory  to  the  Department. 
Rule  4,  clause  1,  reads: 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  civil -service  act  there  shall  be 
provided,  to  test  fitness  for  admission  to  positions  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter 
be,  classified  nnder  the  civil-service  act,  examinations  of  a  practical  and  suitable 
character  involving  such  subjects  and  tests  as  the  commission  may  direct. 

Leaving  it  discretionary  to  the  commission  as  to  what  particular 
examination  shall  be  held  for  supplying  eligibles  of  any  particular  char- 
acter. I  think  that  simply  illustrates,  as  I  said,  the  general  authority 
the  commission  has  under  the  law  and  rules  to  obtain  eligibles  of  any 
one  kind  of  qualifications  for  any  positions  that  demand  such  qualifi- 
cations. There  were  some  other  services,  Senator.  Shall  I  run  on 
through  them? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  ask  you  to  go  through  the  entire 
list, 

Mr.  Serven.  The  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  had  455  places 
classified.  Very  many  of  those  were  positions  of  attendants  where  they 
required  some  not  very  extensive  educational  ability,  and  sometimes 
crv  sbrv 31 
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special  qualifications.  The  Department  notified  us  that  they  desired 
certifications  to  be  made  only  of  those  living  in  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia, considering  it  as  an  entirely  local  service.  For  those  the  list  of 
eligibles  I  have  here  does  not  show  which  ones  were  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  bnt  undoubtedly  a  considerable  number  of  the  064  who  were 
examined  in  the  third-grade  educational  examination  for  skilled  laborer 
or  printers'  assistant  did  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  number  of  certifications  were  made  from  that 
register  for  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  However,  their  pay  is  very 
small  over  there,  and  they  have  a  good  many  changes  in  that  sendee, 
so  that  many  certifications  have  been  made  for  them. 

The  next  is  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  where  there  were  70  places  clas- 
sified, and  in  that  service  my  recollection  is  that  they  have  not  made 
any  temporary  appointments  at  all  except  to  the  position  of  pupil-nurse. 
They  have  a  nursing  school  over  there  for  training  nurses  for  their 
hospital  work,  where  young  colored  girls  who  have  graduated  fill  the 
position.  I  believe  they  had  possibly  half  a  dozen  temporary  appoint- 
ments at  that  time  where  their  number  ran  down,  but  we  soon  secured 
eligibles  for  them,  so  they  had  no  further  difficulty. 

Then  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum,  and 
the  other  scientific  bureaus  they  had  227  places  classified.  For  almost 
all  of  those  positions  special  examinations  were  required.  We  had  a 
very  few  watchmen,  not  over  three  or  four,  who  would  be  eligible  for  their 
peculiar  requirements,  and  probably  for  all  of  the  rest  we  had  no  eligibles. 
However,  in  that  service  their  changes  are  remarkably  few.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  held  over  two  or  three  examinations  for  them  since  they 
have  been  classified,  one  of  which  was  for  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  anthropology,  to  which  Mr.  Holmes  was  appointed. 

There  were  21  positions  in  the  Executive  Office  that  were  classified, 
including  clerks  and  stenographers  and  typewriters.  We  had  an 
ample  supply  of  eligibles  for  anything  they  desired. 

At  the  State  Department  there  were  42  places  classified.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  all  of  those  places  were  simply  laborers  who  were  doing 
clerical  or  other  classified  work,  for  which  we  had  ample  registers.  In 
the  Treasury  Department  there  were  192  such  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  that  point  let  me  ask  if  they  were  designated 
as  laborers  on  the  roll. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  they  were;  but  most  of  them  were 
doing  clerical  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  the  time  they  were  appointed  they  were  des- 
ignated as  laborers  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  paid  from  the  laborers'  roll,  and 
that  was  the  way  with  192  in  the  Treasury  Department;  they  were 
paid  from  the  laborers'  roll,  but  were  performing  classified  work.  In 
the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  there  were  151  positions  classified. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  leave  the  other  point,  please  state  the 
character  of  the  service  that  those  laborers  were  performing  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Serven.  A  small  number  of  them  were  reported  to  be  doing 
stenography  and  typewriting.  Probably  the  bulk  of  them  (nearly  all 
of  them,  I  should  say,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  at  the  Treasury 
Department,  with  which  I  was  most  familiar  of  course)  were  occupying 
desks  and  engaged  on  the  same  class  of  general  work  that  the  regular 
clerks  and  copyists  were  doing.  A  few  of  them  were  probably  acting 
as  messengers,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  the  Treasury  Department 
were  doing  deskwork. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  classification  of  the  laborers  left  entirely 
with  the  Department? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  the  law  provides  that  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments shall  report  as  to  who  is  and  who  is  not  included  in  a  classification. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  the  discretion  to  make  such  changes  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  from  time  to  time  in  the  classification  of 
laborers  in  the  Departments  independent  of  the  commission  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  not;  as  I  understand  it,  they  have  only  the 
general  discretion,  which  is  given  them  under  general  directions  issued 
by  the  President;  and  then,  if  they  make  mistakes  in  the  classifications, 
as  many  of  them  did  apparently,  for  they  included  places  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  included,  they  write  to  the  commission  and  have  the 
mistake  corrected;  but  I  believe  that  is  the  only  discretion  that  is  given 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  teamsters,  drivers,  grinders,  and  so  on, 
in  the  Printing  Office  have  been  classified  as  skilled  laborers? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  tf  as  a  proper  classification  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  know,  Senator,  whether  I  ought  to  put  my 
judgment  against  that  of  the  head  of  a  Department. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  on  the  witness  stand  and  we  are  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  your  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Serven.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  some  handlers  of  horses  become 
very  expert,  aud,  again,  other  people  handle  horses  who  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be  connected  with  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  not  think  that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  a  man 
who  drives  a  wagon  a  skilled  laborer! 

Mr.  Serven.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  it  be  a  service  where 
anybody  from  time  to  time  is  put  on,  where  if  a  man  has  never  seen  the 
thing  before  he  is  able  to  do  it  at  once,  and  any  man  picked  np  in  the 
street  is  able  to  do  it  at  once  just  as  well  as  a  man  who  has  been  doing 
it  for,  say,  a  month,  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  a  mistake.  I  should 
call  him  just  a  common  laborer. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  can  proceed  with  your  statement  as  to  the 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service. 

Mr.  Serven.  The  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  had  151  places 
classified.  I  think  about  30  to  35  of  those  places  were  clerks  who  had 
to  be  stenographers  and  typewriters.  The  balance,  I  believe,  of  them 
were  local  and  assistant  inspectors  of  hulls  and  boilers.  For  the  clerks 
who  were  stenographers  and  typewriters  we  had  an  ample  supply  of 
eligibles.  For  the  inspectors  we  had  no  eligibles  at  all,  and  we  had  to 
arrange  an  entirely  new  class  of  examinations  for  that  service. 

There  were  161  places  in  the  immigration  service  besides  the  immi- 
grant inspectors.  Some  of  them  were  clerks.  There  were  71  immigrant 
inspectors  in  addition  to  the  161  in  the  Immigration  Service.  So  the  161 
were  employees,  I  imagine,  of  either  a  quarantine  or  immigrant  station 
like  Ellis  Island,  at  New  York.  For  some  of  those  we  had  eligibles. 
For  those  especially  requiring  a  knowledge  that  enabled  them  to  act  as 
interpreters  we  had,  I  think,  French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  and 
Swedish,  but  for  the  other  languages  we  did  not  have  eligibleB. 

There  were  36  special  Treasury  agents.  For  those  a  knowledge  of 
the  customs  service  was  required.  We>  had  a  large  number  of  eligibles 
for  inspectors  in  the  customs  service.  There  was  a  very  large  number 
of  those.  There  were,  all  told,  3,541  persons  on  our  eligible  registers 
who  had  the  qualifications  required  in  the  customs  service,  a  great 
variety  of  qualifications,  and  such  positions  as  special  agents  as  the 
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Department  said  that  they  did  not  fill  by  the  promotion  of  people 
already  in  the  customs  service  they  expected  to  fill  from  some  of  the 
customs  registers.  The  same  is  true  of  special  customs  inspectors,  of 
Chinese  inspectors,  and  special  Treasury  employees.  There  were  56 
special  customs  inspectors,  36  Chinese  inspectors,  and  33  special  Treas- 
ury employees  who  were  also  in  that  eligible  list.  There  were  71  immi- 
grant inspectors,  for  which  the  Treasury  Department  said  it  would 
either  select  from  some  of  our  local  registers,  as  the  customs  or  post- 
office  inspector  or  some  similar  register  to  that — I  believe,  in  fact,  they 
agreed  to  select  from  the  customs  register  ordinarily— or,  in  case  that 
did  not  fill  what  they  wanted,  they  would  ask  us  to  hold  a  special 
examination. 

In  the  office  of  Shipping  Commissioner  there  were  54,  for  which  we 
had  no  eligibles  at  all,  unless  it  would  be  just  at  the  very  lowest,  their 
messengers  and  watchmen,  or  something  of  that  kind.  For  their 
peculiar  qualifications  we  had  no  eligibles.  There  were  20  internal- 
revenue  agents,  for  which  we  had  no  eligibles,  and  up  to  this  time  we 
have  never  been  asked  to  make  a  certification. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  prepared  a  list! 

Mr.  Sebven.  A  register! 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir;  to  test  the  qualifications  required. 

Mr.  Sebven.  No,  sir;  we  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  no  eligible  list  for  that  position  f 

Mr.  Sebven.' No,  sir;  unless  the  department  would  be  willing  to 
appoint  from  some  of  the  registers  we  have.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
qualifications  they  desire  for  those  internal-revenue  agents  are  such  as 
are  already  found  in  the  internal-revenue  service,  and  they  expect  to 
adopt  the  same  plan  that  is  used  for  post-office  inspectors;  that  is,  till 
the  position  of  an  internal-revenue  agent  by  the  transfer  or  promotion 
of  some  one  in  the  internal- revenue  service. 

There  were  112  persons^mployed  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
construction  of  public  buildings,  including  some  35  to  40  superintend- 
ents of  construction,  with  their  clerks.  Of  those  we,  on  May  6,  had  a 
supply  of  eligibles  of  any  kind  they  desired  for  clerks  and  assistants, 
but  for  the  35  to  40  superintendents  we  had  to  hold  special  examina- 
tions afterward. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  the  list  made  up  from  parties  living  in  the 
community  in  which  the  building  was  located  1 

Mr.  Sebven.  The  list  of  clerks  and  such  people! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  and  superintendents. 

Mr.  Sebven.  Iu  that  service  the  Treasury  Department  has  asked 
for  certifications  from  people  residing  in  the  State  or  Territory  where 
the  building  is  going  up,  and  the  lists  contain  eligibles  from  the  differ- 
ent States  and  Territories;  but  for  the  superintendents  of  construction 
the  Treasury  Department  has  not  limited  the  certifications  to  those  in 
the  immediate  State  or  Territory. 

Then,  under  the  Treasury  Department  there  were  201  positions  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  Just  as  to  what  those  were  I  do  not  know. 
I  did  not  get  those  picked  out  from  the  report,  the  classification,  bat 
apparently  they  seem  to  be  positions  where  there  was  only  one  or  two 
of  a  kind  in  the  whole  service,  and  undoubtedly  most  of  them  were 
such  positions  as  would  require  a  special  examination. 

Under  the  War  Department  there  were  270  laborers  performing  clas- 
sified duty  who  were  classified  because  of  that.  The  work  they  were 
performing  was  usually  of  the  clerk  grade.  We  had  eligibles  for  those. 
Then  there  were  civilian  employees  at  the  Army  and  Department  head* 
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quarters,  173,  usually  stenographers,  clerks,  or  something  like  watch- 
men, and  for  those  we  had  ample  registers.  The  Military  Park 
Commissioners  had  58  positions  classified.  Usually  those  were  watch- 
men and  something  of  that  kind  for  which  we  had  registers.  While 
we  may  not  have  had  registers  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  probably 
did  not,  where  we  did  not  we  would  hold  a  special  examination  to  get 
eligibles  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  park.  Then  there  were 
492  employees  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  a  general  miscel- 
laneous character,  all  sorts  of  assistants,  classified;  and  many  of  those 
we  had  eligibles  for.    For  some  we  did  not  have  eligibles. 

Under  the  Department  of  Justice  there  were  66  people  reported  as 
classified  at  the  Fort  Leavenworth  penitentiary.  I  believe  those  are 
nearly  all  guards.  For  those  the  Department  has  said  that  practically 
the  watchman's  examination  will  be  satisfactory  to  them,  and  on  the 
watchman's  list  we  have  had  a  supply  of  eligibles  in  that  vicinity. 
There  were  57  clerks  or  stenographers  and  typewriters  in  the  Offices 
of  United  States  district  attorneys,  and  for  some  of  those  clerks  the 
Department  required  ability  as  attorneys.  For  those  we  had  a  law- 
clerk  examination,  with  a  supply  of  eligibles. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  eligible  list  for  clerks  in  the  United 
States  attorneys'  offices  f    . 

Mr.  Sbbven.  Yes,  sir;  we  keep  that  list  always  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  list  made  up?  Is  it  made  up  from  indi- 
viduals in  the  different  States? 

Mr.  Sbbven.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  there  is  a  vacancy  in  my  State.  Are 
you  prepared  to  fill  that  position  from  an  eligible  list  in  my  State? 

Mr.  Sbbven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  are.  We  hold  the  examinations  in 
every  State,  and  it  is  rarely  that  we  have  not  eligibles  from  every  State. 
Just  now  I  recall  one  from  your  State  that  I  know. 

There  were  204  office  deputy  marshals  and  assistants  reported  as 
classified.  For  those  I  will  state  that  the  commission  requested  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  as  to  the  office  deputies,  who  were  under- 
stood to  be  of  the  nature  of  clerks  such  as  are  ordinarily  used  in  law- 
yers' offices,  stenographers,  and  typewriters,  or  other  clerks.  The 
commission  suggested  to  the  Department  that  our  clerk  register,  or 
stenography  and  typewriting  registers,  would  probably  meet  what  they 
required.  However,  up  to  this  time  the  commission  has  not  been  able 
to  agree  with  the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  just  what  sort  of  quali- 
fications they  desire  to  have  tested  by  examination.  Therefore  we  have 
no  eligibles  unless  the  Department  desires  to  take  those  who  are  stenog- 
raphers or  typewriters,  or  have  other  clerk  qualifications. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  contended  by  the  commission  that  you  can 
classify  a  deputy  marshal  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Sbbven.  The  commission,  of  course,  is  forced  to  accept  the  report 
of  the  head  of  the  Department.  The  Attorney-General  included  them 
in  his  classification.  Of  course  his  word  is  binding  upon  the  commis- 
sion.   Practically  it  has  no  authority  to  say  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  should  ask  them  to  accept  a  report 
which  was  incorrect  and  in  violation  of  law.  Are  they  compelled  to 
accept  such  a  report  f 

Mr.  Sbbven.  I  think  the  commission  would  probably  confer  with  him 
upon  the  matter,  and  if  he  did  not  change  it,  I  think  the  only  thing  the 
commission  could  do  would  be  to  say  to  the  President  that  the  law 
officer,  whose  authority  was  supreme  until  it  was  overruled  by  the 
courts,  had  reported  so  and  so,  and  they  would  be  obliged  to  accept  it, 
unless  the  courts  should  overrule  it. 
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The  Chairman.  So  the  commission  are  powerless  to  act  within  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  they  are  so  far  as  the  classification  is  concerned. 
I  think  they  are  entirely  powerless.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commis- 
sion has  called  the  attention  of  possibly  two  or  three  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  the  past  to  certain  discrepancies  which  appeared  in  their 
report  of  classification,  which  to  the  commission  seemed  to  have  been 
made  through  error,  and  the  departments  have  very  promptly  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  I  think  they  made  corrections  in  those  instances. 
But  that  seems  to  be  all  the  power  the  commission  has  in  regard  to 
classification.    They  have  to  accept  what  the  departments  report.. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  is  merely 
that  they  are  authorized  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  that  seems  to  be  it,  as  far  as  classification 
goes.  Under  the  Department  of  Justice  there  were  also  121  miscella- 
neous positions  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  any  particular 
class  of  positions,  there  being  only  one  or  two  of  a  kind.  As  to  those, 
I  can  not  state  what  the  qualifications  were.  Each  particular  position 
would  probably  require  some  particular  sort  of  qualification.  The 
chances  are  that  we  did  not  have  eligibles  for  those. 

In  the  Post-Office  Department  there  were  25  people  who  were  borne 
on  the  rolls  as  laborers,  but  who  were  performing  classified  duty,  prin- 
cipally clerk  duty.  There  were  also  skilled  employees  in  the  mail  bag 
and  mail-lock  repair  shops,  numbering  157  and  49,  respectively,  who  were 
classified,  being  principally  skilled  mechanics  of  one  sort  or  another, 
sailmakers  or  something  of  that  kind  in  the  special  trades  that  they 
require  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  will  not  divert  you  too  much,  can  you  state  the 
character  of  examination  submitted  to  parties  employed  in  the  mail- 
bag  repair  shops? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  the  examination  consists  in  filing  with  the  com- 
mission statements,  with  the  verification  of  employers  and  others  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know,  showing  the  exact  character  of  work  that  the  appli- 
cant has  performed  heretofore.  For  instance,  if  we  take  the  position  of 
canvas  worker  there,  who  is  a  sailmaker,  he  has  to  show  that  he  has  had 
a  certain  amount  of  experience,  that  he  has  served  a  certain  length  of 
time  as  an  apprentice  before  he  can  be  permitted  to  compete  in  that 
examination.  Then  he  has  to  prove  to  the  commission  the  experience 
he  has  had  after  he  became  a  full  journeyman  worker  as  a  sailmaker  or 
canvas  worker,  and  he  submits  full  statements  as  to  just  what  sort  of 
work  he  has  done,  the  character  of  the  work,  and  certificates  from  those 
who  have  employed  him  or  who  have  worked  with  him  as  to  the  skill 
and  care  and  ability  he  has  displayed  in  his  work,  and  also  as  to  his 
habits  of  industry,  and  as  to  his  rapidity  of  work.  Certificates  are 
required  which  the  Post-Office  Department  have  informed  the  commis- 
sion are  entirely  satisfactory  to  them  as  showing  the  value  of  the  appli* 
cant's  ability  as  a  worker. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  required  to  stand  a  scholastic  test? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir,  he  is  not;  nothing  more  than  simply  filling  ont 
those  certificates;  and  even  then,  if  he  can  not  read  or  write,  the 
Department  has  said  that  it  is  willing  to  accept,  and  the  commission 
has  accepted,  such  certificates  and  has  passed  those  presenting  them 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write;  but  where  they  employed  someone 
else  to  execute  it  for  them,  and  the  point  that  had  to  be  sworn  to  they 
swore  to  and  signed  by  their  mark,  with  the  witnesses.  So  there  is 
absolutely  no  educational  qualification  required  there. 
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I  wish  to  state  in  this  connection,  Senator,  that  the  number  now 
classified,  who  are  subject  to  competitive  examination,  is  something 
like  84,000  or  85,000,  and  of  that  number  there  are  some  16,000  positions 
where  no  educational  examination  is  used  at  all;  but  it  is  simply  this 
character  of  positions,  where  they  prove  up  the  experience  they  have 
had,  and  that  is  weighed  in  determining  what  value  should  be  put  upon 
those  workers. 

In  the  Navy  Department  there  were  classified  701  clerks,  employed 
at  navy-yards  and  naval  stations,  for  which  we  had  ample  regis- 
ters. There  were  15  naval  architects  classified.  For  those  positions 
we  have  to  hold  special  examinations.  We  have  held  in  the  past,  I 
think  twice  a  year,  examinations  for  naval  architectural  draftsmen, 
senior  architectural  draftsmen,  with  eligibles  resulting.  The  Depart- 
ment has  said  they  would  fill  their  lower  positions  with  them  and  then 
promote  up  as  they  considered  them  qualified.  Then  there  were  32 
employees  of  the  naval  pay  officers  classified,  who  are  usually  of  a  cler- 
ical or  bookkeeper  character,  for  which  we  had  eligibles. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  an  eligible  list  for  them  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  13  employees  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  clerks  of  one  character  or  another,  for  which  we  had  eligibles. 
Then  there  were  G3  people  employed  in  the  particular  bureau,  I  think 
they  call  it,  in  the  Navy  Department,  that  took  up  the  work  of  the 
increase  of  the  Navy.  1  think  there  was  a  special  appropriation  of 
some  kind  which  carried  on  the  work  of  that  particular  bureau.  There 
were  63  positions  of  a  clerical  nature  classified  there  for  which  we  had 
eligibles. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  there  were  96  people  borne  on  the 
laborers'  roll,  but  performing  clerical  work,  principally.  They  were 
classified  and  we  had  eligibles  for  them.  There  were  199  employees  of 
the  district  land  offices,  of  all  sorts,  classified.  Some  of  those  were  sur- 
veyors, topographers,  draftsmen,  and  mapmakers.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  clerks.  For  the  bulk  of  those  positions  we  had  eligibles  on 
our  clerk  or  bookkeeper  or  draftsman  registers.  But  there  were  a  few 
positions  there  for  which  we  had  never  held  an  examination,  and  of 
course  we  had  to  hold  special  examinations.  There  were  216  employees 
of  surveyors-general.  The  same  statement  applies  to  them  as  to  the 
district  land  offices.  There  were  65  people  reported  as  classified  who 
were  employed  with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  we  had  eligibles  on  our  list  who  could  fill 
every  one  of  those  positions  if  they  had  an  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  have  filled  them  without  detriment  to 
the  other  service,  the  service  for  which  they  were  examined! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  could.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  of  that.  There  were  92  positions  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter brought  in  under  the  Interior  Department  by  this  extension,  most 
of  which  were  of  a  special  character  of  work,  and  to  fill  most  of  them 
probably  a  special  examination  would  be  required. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  were  115  people  reported, 
I  believe  laborers  who  were  doing  classified  duty,  principally  clerical, 
for  which  we  had  a  supply  of  eligibles. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor  there  were  three  reported  who  were  of 
the  lower,  the  subordinate  class  of  positions,  for  which  we  had  eligi- 
bles had  they  called  for  them. 

In  the  Fish  Commission  there  were  19  places  brought  in.  Those  I 
believe  were  principally  people  who  were  assistants  to  the  regular  fish 
culturists,  that  is,  people  who  had  not  a  full  technical  knowledge  of 
fish  culture,  but  who  were  required  to  have  a  partial  knowledge  of  it. 
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Those  we  have  since  filled  from  oar  fish-culturist  register,  and  very 
satisfactorily. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  entirely  classified  at  that 
time.  There  were  137  employees.  Of  coarse  many  of  them  were  clerks, 
of  which  we  had  a  supply.  They  have  a  few  law  clerks  there,  of  which 
we  had  a  supply,  and  stenographers  and  typewriters.  Probably  there 
were  not  over  10  places  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
we  could  not  have  filled  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  are  the  examinations  for  the  position  of 
law  clerk  prepared? 

Mr.  Serven.  They  are  prepared  by  our  law  examiners.  Mr.  Wales 
is  usually  one  of  the  board.  They  are  prepared  by  a  board  of  attor- 
neys. There  is  a  general  law  clerk  examination,  without  any  specialty 
in  law,  which  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Wales  and  his  board,  consisting  of 
from  two  to  five  other  attorneys  in  different  branches  of  the  service, 
after  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  law  divisions  or  law  bureaus 
in  each  of  the  different  Departments.  The  present  form  of  the  law- 
clerk  examination  was  prepared,  probably,  after  I  had  been  at  the  com- 
mission about  six  months.  At  that  time  representatives  of  each  Depart- 
ment that  has  law  clerks  were  consulted  in  regard  to  the  scope  and 
character  of  questions  in  the  law-clerk  examination* 

The  Chairman.  Is  experience  taken  into  consideration  in  conducting 
the  examination  for  law  clerks? 

Mr.  Serven.  It  is  in  this  way.  For  the  ordinary  law  clerk,  where 
there  is  no  specialty,  the  applicant  has  to  show  that  he  has  been  admitted 
as  a  practicing  attorney,  but  he  does  not  have  to  show  that  he  has  prac- 
ticed any  particular  length  of  time  or  a  given  number  of  years.  For 
the  special  law-clerk  examination,  and  most  of  them  are  of  a  special 
character,  the  Departments  determine  whether  or  not  they  desire  a  man 
who  has  had  any  particular  kind  of  practice  or  whether  they  simply 
want  a  man  who  has  been  admitted,  who  has  had  the  study.  In  a  recent 
examination  the  Interior  Department  asked  to  have  only  those  admitted 
to  the  examination  who  had  had  at  least  five  years'  experience  as  prac- 
ticing attorneys  or  as  judges  on  the  bench  in  the  h ighest  courts  of  their 
State.  They  must  have  had  also  five  years'  experience  in  land-law  tri- 
bunals before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  and  then  a 
credit  was  also  given  for  experience  in  that  examination.  Experience 
was  counted  as  a  part  of  the  examination. 

The  Chairman.  What  clerks  were  referred  to! 

Mr.  Serven.  The  assistant  law  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  are  required  to  have  had  five  years'  expe- 
rience on  the  supreme  court  bench? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  bench. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  state. 

Mr.  Serven.  Five  years  in  practice  before  the  court  or  on  the  bench. 
If  they  have  been  on  the  bench,  the  Department  considers  it  to  be  as 
valuable  as  if  they  were  simply  practicing  attorneys,  but  they  mast 
have  had  at  least  five  years'  practice  before  the  highest  court  in  the 
State.  The  experience  on  the  bench,  of  course,  ought  to  be  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  practice.  Then,  also,  they  are  required  to  have  had 
five  years'  experience  in  a  court  which  had  jurisdiction  of  land -law  cases. 
Now,  some  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  States  do  not  have  land-law 
cases,  and  therefore  those  who  had  not  had  the  experience  in  land-law 
courts  could  not  enter  the  examination.  It  was  a  double-experience 
requirement.    In  most  of  the  law-clerk  examinations  the  Department 
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cites  some  special  kind  of  experience  that  they  want  for  the  particular 
position  they  desire  to  have  filled. 

In  the  post-office  service  there  were  499  positions  brought  in  under 
the  order  of  May  6, 1896.  Those  were,  I  believe,  post-offices  that  were 
newly  classified.  Under  that  order  they  were  brought  in,  wjth  their 
clerks  and  carriers,  and  possibly  a  porter  or  two  on  the  list,  although 
I  do  not  think  there  were  any  porters  on  that  list. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  discretion  given  to  the  postmaster 
where  an  office  is  newly  classified  in  selecting  the  appointees  for  the 
office?  For  instance,  is  he  permitted  to  exclude  a  man  who  lives  out- 
side of  the  delivery  district  and  to  take  a  man  living  in  the  town? 

Mr.  Serven.  Of  course  the  postmaster  already  has  his  clerks.  The 
clerks  are  brought  in  by  the  inclusion.  He  selects  his  clerks  and  they 
come  in  already  classified,  without  coming  to  the  commission.  But  the 
carriers  have  to  be  examined  because  he  has  had  none  before.  For 
those  I  believe  the  commission  has  agreed  with  the  Department  that  if 
the  Department  desire  to  appoint  as  carriers,  that  is,  for  the  first  car- 
riers, only  those  who  are  in  the  immediate  district  covered  by  the 
carrier  service  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  so  as  to  be  practically  resi- 
dents of  the  place  where  the  carrier  service  is  to  be  established,  they 
may  do  so,  and  if  there  are  others  on  the  list  they  need  not  consider 
them  for  such  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  rnle  adopted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission which  gives  them  this  discretion  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  should  say  that,  instead  of  there  being  a  specific  rule, 
that  more  nearly  comes  under  the  general  authority  which  is  granted 
to  the  commission  to  do  certain  things  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  good 
administration  warrant,  so  the  law  says. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  general  authority  to  which  you  refer  give 
them  the  power  to  make  discriminations  in  favor  of  one  individual  and 
against  another  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  in  such  cases  as  that  it  would.  I  think  the 
commission  are  justified  in  allowing  the  Department  to  say  that  one  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  carrier  it  wants  must  be  that  he  must  live  at 
the  place  where  the  carrier  service  is  to  be  established.  Of  course  the 
Department  sets  the  qualification. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  notified  of  that  fact  before  they  took  the 
examination  t 

Mr.  Serven.  As  to  that,  there  may  have  been  some  who  were  and 
some  who  were  not;  I  am  not  just  sure  about  that.  The  Department 
has  recently  asked  the  commission  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  understand  that  under  the  civil-service 
law  every  man  whose  name  appears  on  the  eligible  list  has  a  vested 
right  to  the  extent  that  he  is  entitled  to  appointment  as  the  law  pre- 
scribes! 

Mr.  Serven.  Only  to  this  extent,  as  I  understand  it.  He  is  only 
entitled  to  certification  for  appointment  to  a  place  requiring  the  pecu- 
liar qualifications  which  he  possesses.  If  he  does  not  possess  all  the 
qualifications,  of  course  he  has  not  any  right  to  be  considered  in  the 
certification. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  not  the  commission  under  the  law  required 
to  certify  the  three  highest  names  on  the  eligible  list  without  any  dis- 
tinction f 

Mr.  Serven.  Of  those  who  have  the  qualifications  desired  of  them. 
If  the  three  highest  on  the  list  did  not  have  the  qualifications  desired, 
I  do  not  think  the  commission  should  certify  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  to  find  men  who  are  the  three  highest 
on  the  list  who  have  not  the  qualifications  desired  t 

Mr.  Serven.  Sometimes.  Some  of  our  registers  are  made  up  as 
rather  composite  registers,  where  more  than  one  set  of  qualifications  is 
contained  in  one  list.  For  instance,  on  the  list  the  commission  have 
various  kinds  of  mechanics.  They  will  have  on  one  list  probably  a  man 
who  is  skilled,  we  will  say,  as  a  machinist,  a  man  who  is  skilled  as  a 
lathe  worker,  and  again,  on  the  same  list  there  will  be  a  man  skilled  in 
some  other  branch  of  the  machinist's  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
Suppose  you  have  an  eligible  list  for  the  appointment  of  mail  carriers 
in  a  town  or  city.  Ton  submit  the  same  kind  of  an  examination  to 
each  one  of  those  eligibles,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  questions  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  find  three  names  at  the  head  of  that 
list,  are  you  not  compelled  under  the  law  to  certify  those  names  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  Let  me  say,  Senator,  that  one 

The  Chairman.  Just  answer  that  question,  yes  or  no,  and  then  yon 
can  make  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  that  you  are  not,  unless  they  comply  with  the 
qualifications  that  are  required. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  qualifications  are  required  except  to 
pass  the  examination? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  application  which  is  filed  is  a  part  of  the  examina- 
tion. The  application  requires  each  applicant  to  show  where  his  legal 
residence  is,  and  if  in  that  list  there  be  a  man  whom  this  part  of  the 
examination  shows  is  a  legal  resident  of  some  other  place,  and  the 
Department  calls  for  the  certification  of  those  who  have  the  qualifica- 
tion of  having  passed  the  educational  and  the  special  tests  for  lettei 
carrier,  and  whose  legal  residence  is  at  the  place  where  the  service  is 
to  be  performed,  I  do  not  think  the  commission  would  be  justified  in 
certifying  in  response  to  such  a  requisition  a  man  who  is  a  resident  of 
some  other  place.' 

The  Chairman.  By  what  rule  are  they  precluded  from  making  this 
certification? 

Mr.  Serven.  Possibly  the  statement  which  I  read,  which  illustrated 
the  general  authority  the  commission  has  to  supply  the  qualifications 
that  the  Departments  require.  There  is  no  special  rule  on  that,  I  think. 
It  is  under  the  general  authority  that  the  commission  are  expected  to 
furnish  eligibles  with  such  qualifications  as  the  Departments  request 
that  the  commission  have  taken  this  action,  and  they  have  only  taken 
it  at  the  specific  request  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

The  Chairman.  So,  then,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  a  man's  name  appears 
upon  the  eligible  list  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  to  be  appointed,  even 
though  he  is  the  highest  on  the  list? 

Mr.  Serven.  Not  necessarily,  on  a  list 

The  Chairman.  But  I  mean  the  list  for  a  particular  place.  Let  ns 
confine  ourselves  now  to  this  one  service. 

Mr.  Serven.  In  this  particular  letter-carrier  service  the  commission 
might  have  to  do  this.  They  do  not  do  it  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  economy,  but  they  could  with  propriety  make  two  lists.  They 
could  make  one  list  of  the  people  who  reside  in  the  immediate  place 
where  the  Department  said  they  required  the  eligibles  to  reside  in,  and 
another  list  of  those  who  had  passed  the  examination  and  resided  some- 
where else.  Then  of  course  it  would  be  the  first  list  that  the  certiii- 
cation  would  be  made  from. 
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The  Chairman.  When  you  issue  a  notice  that  there  will  be  an  exam- 
ination for  mail  carriers  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  instance,  do  you  state 
that  only  people  residing  within  the  city  of  Charlotte  are  eligible,  or 
do  you  state  that  people  generally  are  eligible? 

Mr.  Sbrven.  Oh,  no;  there  is  a  rule  which  provides  that  anybody 
may  be  examined  for  the  post-office  service  wherever  he  wants  to  be, 
and  he  may  be  eligible  to  appointment  at  the  place  where  he  was  exam- 
ined, but  he  can  not  be  examined  for  any  other  plaee  than  the  particu- 
lar post-office  where  he  was  examined. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  plain  evasion  of  the  law 
to  discriminate  in  this  way  in  favor  of  one  and  against  another? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  that  the  commission  are  right  in  following  what 
is  known  as  the  home-rule  principle  in  making  local  appointments.  I 
think  that  they  would  be  properly  criticised  if  they  insisted  on  the 
Post-Office  Department  appointing  a  man  from  New  York  City  as  a 
letter-carrier  in  Charlottesville,  for  instance.  I  think  the  Post-Office 
Department  would  be  criticised,  too,  if  it  made  the  appointment. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  instance,  in  submitting  the  notice  for 
examinations  to  secure  an  eligible  list,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  commission  to  state  that  only  parties  residing  within  a 
special  area  shall  be  entitled  to  appointment? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  possibly  that  might  be;  but  under  the  civil- 
service  rule  as  it  is  now  the  commission  are  obliged  to  admit  anybody 
to  the  examination  who  presents  himself  and  who  complies  with  the 
requirements  as  to  application.    They  can  not  shut  a  man  out. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  law  which  requires  them  to  do  that 
also  make  it  obligatory  on  them  to  certify  the  three  highest  on  that 
list  for  appointment? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  should  hardly  think  so.  My  judgment  is  that  the 
commission  has  the  authority  to  certify  eligibles  of  the  particular  char- 
acter the  department  requests.  If  it  be  those  who  reside  at  the  par- 
ticular point,  the  commission  is  authorized  with  power  to  make  such  a 
distinction  or  any  other  similar  distinction  where  the  good  of  the  serv 
ice  demands  it. 

The  Chairman.  Under  such  a  liberal  construction  of  the  law  they 
would  be  warranted  in  ignoring  the  list  entirely,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Serven.  If  the  list  did  not  contain  the  qualification  the  head  of 
the  department  required,  they  would  have  to  get  others,  because  they 
eoald  not  fill  the  requisition.  Therefore  they  would  not  be  authorized 
•to  issue  a  certification  in  answer  to  such  a  requisition. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  possible  under  a  civil- service  examination 
to  obtain  eligibles  who  are  not  fitted  for  the  places  for  which  they  are 
examined? 

Mr.  Serven.  Take  draftsmen ;  we  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
fitted  for  positions  as  typewriters  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  typewriters.  I  have  put  a 
different  question  to  you. 

Mr.  Serven.  Pardon  me.  I  understood  you  to  ask  if  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  get  eligibles  who  are  not  fitted  for  the  chief  positions  for  which 
they  were  examined. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  are  not  fitted  for  a  certain  position  for 
which  they  were  examined.    That  is  what  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  get 
eligibles  of  a  particular  kind  who  are  not  fitted  for  the  place  except  in 
this.  Our  examinations  are  quite  free  and  therefore  a  certain  percent- 
age probably  of  people  are  not  properly  qualified. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  not  all  the  examinations  gone  over  carefully  by 
examiners  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  very  carefully  gone  over. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  after  they  have  gone  over  the  papers 
and  examined  them  you  then  revise  them  and  exercise  the  discretionary 
power  to  reject? 

Dtir.  Serven.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  revision  and  there  is  no  rejection. 
It  is  simply  this,  that  if  a  particular  eligible  who  does  not  reside  at  a 
place  is  one  of  the  first  three  on  the  list  and  the  Post-Office  Department 
says  that  it  desires  qualifications,  not  including  the  question  of  resi- 
dence, he  would  be  certified,  because  then  he  meets  the  requisition  of 
the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  one  of  the  three 
highest  on  the  list  lives  a  quarter  of  a  mile  outside  of  the  city  limits, 
in  such  a  case  has  it  been  the  practice  of  the  commission  to  drop  his 
name  and  certify  those  living  within  the  limits? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  in  that  instance  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
commission  to  certify.  As  I  understand  it,  the  commission  only  follows 
the  request  of  the  department  where  the  department  says  that  resi- 
dence in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  is  required.  I  believe  that  is  the  way 
the  department  puts  it.  For  instance,  if  one  lives  just  outside  of  a 
limited  boundary,  as  I  understand  it,  the  commission  would  certify  Lim 
unless  the  department  specified  particularly  in  its  request  for  a  certifi- 
cation that  no  one  would  meet  its  wants  who  did  not  live  inside  tbe 
limits  of  the  corporation.  Then,  of  course,  I  do  not  think  the  commis- 
sion could  meet  the  requisition  unless  it  sent  only  those  who  live  inside. 
That  matter,  as  I  understand  it,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  department  which  asks  for  the  certification.  In  their  requisition 
they  ask  for  just  such  particular  qualifications  as  they  want,  aud  the 
commission  tries  its  best  to  fill  them,  just  as  a  prescription  is  takeu  into 
a  drug  store  and  the  druggist  tries  his  best  to  meet  the  exact  require- 
ment of  the  prescription. 

The  Chairman.  The  parties  who  take  the  examination  do  so  with 
the  understanding  that  they  are  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  parties  t 

Mr.  Serven.  With  the  general  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  General  or  specific  t  Is  it  not  the  specific  under- 
standing that  each  man  is  to  be  treated  alike  so  far  as  that  is  concerned! 

Mr.  Serven.  Tes,  sir;  I  should  say  it  was,  that  wherever  his  quali- 
fications fill  the  requirement  he  will  be  certified  if  he  is  entitled  to 
certification  by  reason  of  his  standing  on  the  register. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  the  departments 
are  not  to  be  permitted  to  interfere  in  anyway  with  the  certification  of 
parties  for  appointment? 

Mr.  Serven.  That  is,  as  to  who  should  be  certified? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Serven.  It  is  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  relate  to  the  qualifications, 
but  so  far  as  qualifications  are  required  I  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ments alone  set  the  qualifications  that  they  want,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  tbe  commission  to  get  people  with  those  qualifications. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  the  matter  is  left  within  the  discretion 
of  the  departments,  and  they  have  to  deal  directly  with  it,  do  yon  not 
think  that  a  better  rule  would  be  to  submit  the  entire  eligible  list  to 
the  heads  of  the  Departments  and  let  them  make  a  selection  from  the 
list?    Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  quite  an  improvement? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  for  this  reason.    I  thiuk  before 
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a  Senate  investigating  committee  some  years  ago  the  Pension  Com- 
missioner at  that  time  testified  in  regard  to  the  special  examiners,  all 
of  whom  were  then  under  the  rule  certified.  All  who  had  passed  the 
examination  were  certified  every  time  a  vacancy  was  to  be  filled.  This 
officer  testified  before  the  investigating  committee,  I  understand,  that 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  displaying  his  political  bias  in  the  selection  of 
people,  because  he  got  whoever  he  wanted  on  the  list;  that  if  he  got 
one  man  of  his  party  on  the  list  he  could  select  him  regardless  of  whether 
he  was  the  best  man  or  one  of  the  three  best  or  the  poorest  man  on  the 
list.  The  purpose  of  the  act  seems  to  have  been  to  try  to  take  political 
qualifications  out  of  the  list  of  substantial  qualifications  for  work  in 
the  Departments.  I  think  that  a  man's  political  opinions  in  ordinary 
positions  in  the  Government  service,  of  whatever  stamp  his  political 
opinions  may  be,  do  not  qualify  him  either  to  perform  better  service  than 
those  of  other  opinions  or  have  any  bearing  on  his  value  as  a  particular 
clerk  or  other  employee. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  give  as  a  reason  why  this  should  be  done 
that  it  is  done  in  order  to  accommodate  the  various  departments  f 

Mr.  Sebven.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  to  be  accommodated  to  this  extent,  would 
it  not  better  to  go  to  the  extent  of  giving  them  the  entire  list  and  let- 
ting them  make  their  own  selection? 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  think  practically  that  plan  would  be  the  old  plan  as 
it  was  followed  under  the  law  of  1853.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  law  here 
somewhere.    It  provided  that 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  familiar  with  the  law  of  1853. 

Mr.  Sebven.  It  makes  it  practically  a  pass  examination,  and  then 
anybody  who  squeezes  in  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  list  stands  as  good 
a  chance  comparatively  as  the  man  who  passes  the  best  examination 
and  is  at  the  top. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  should  send  the  eligible  list  to  a  department, 
there  would  be  nothing  on  the  list  which  disclosed  the  politics  of  any 
individual  upon  itt 

Mr.  Sebven.  No,  sir,  there  would  not  be;  but  we  have  the  evidence 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  referred  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing out  the  politics. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  proceed  with  your  statement  of  eligibles 
for  those  classified  by  the  order  of  May  6, 1896. 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  think  we  have  substantially  covered  the  list  of  all  the 
services  that  came  in  under  the  extension  of  May  6, 1896.  I  find  that 
there  were  96  people  of  a  miscellaneous  character  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  who  were  brought  in  then. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  were  the  96  whom  you  mention  t 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  should  judge  that  probably  they  were  people  who 
were  doing  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  the  same  class  of  work 
that  those  were  doing  who  had  been  classified  before,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  have  been  reported,  although  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I 
can  not  state  just  what  particular  people  they  were.  I  can  get  that  for 
you  and  submit  it  if  you  like. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  glad  to  know  who  they  were. 

Mr.  Sebven.  Then,  in  the  customs  service,  the  extension  of  the 
smaller  custom-houses  brought  in  537  clerks,  inspectors,  etc.,  and  of 
course  for  each  individual  custom-house  brought  in  we  had  to  hold  a 
local  examination.  There  were  301  additional  places  in  the  Internal- 
revenue  service  that  were  brought  in  under  the  order  of  May  6.  I 
understand  that  those  were  principally  deputies  of  one  kind  and 
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another  that  had  not  been  before  classified.  That  completes  substan- 
tially everything  that  I  have  under  the  order  of  May  0.  It  is  about 
everything  that  was  covered.  There  may  be  a  few  places  that  I  have 
not  mentioned. 

I  submit  to  the  committee  a  table  showing  the  approximate  number 
of  eligibles  May  6, 1896. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  14,  J«w. 
To  the  Commission  : 

As  orally  directed  by  the  commission,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  table 
showing  for  each  of  the  principal  positions  in  the  classified  civil  service  of  the  United 
States  the  approximate  number  of  eligibles  on  May  6, 1896. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  R.  Bushby, 
Chief  Certification  Dirition. 

Table  shotting  for  each  of  the  principal  positions  in  the  classified  ciril  service  of  the  United 
Mates  the  approximate  number  of  eligibles  on  May  6,  1896, 


Kind  of  examination. 


DEPARTMENTAL  SBBVICB. 


a.  Competitive. 


Clerk  copyist 

Bookkeeper 

Fourth  assistant  examiner.  Patent  Office. 

Special  pension  examiner 

Draftsman : 

Agricultural  Department 

Mechanical 

Mechanical  ^  Light- House  Board) 

Topograph  ic 

Treasury  Department 

Typewriting 

Stenography 

Modern  languages : 

Danish 

French 

German 

Swedish 

Computer 

United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries: 

Fish  culturist 

Scientific  assistant 

Statistical  field  agent 

Superintendent  of  station 

Printer's  assistant 

Skilled  helper 

Department  of  Agriculture : 

Assistant  agrostrologist 

Assistant  chief,  dairy  division 

A*Histant,  division  animal  pathology 

Assistant,  division  of  soils 

Assistant,  division  of  vegetable  physi- 
ology and  pathology 

Assistant  and  histologist 

Assistant  pathologist 

Expert  agriculturist 

Expert  chemical  assistant 

Expert  in  foods  and  nutrition 

Expert  physical  assistant 

Horticultural  assistant 

Meat  inspector  

Observer 

State  statistical  agent 

Stock  examiner 


Num.   I 
ber.     | 


Tagger, 
'llai 


Miscellaneous : 

Assistant  engraver  (Geological  Sur- 
vey)   

Assistant  geologist 

Copperplate  map  engraver 

Copyist  of  maps . 


522 
124 
70 
21 

1 
6 
3 
10 
3 
216 
114 

1 
7 
4 
3 
6 


Kind  of  examination. 


10 
10 

4 

5  ' 
664 
30 

2 
5 

1 
9 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 
57 
36 

2 
393 
309 


4 
4 
8 

4  I. 


DEPARTMENTAL  8KBVTCK— continued. 

a.  Competitive— Continued-  . 

Miscellaneous— Continued. 

Engineer 4 

Engraver  (Geological  Surrey) 

Fireman l* 

Library  clerk  (State  Department) .... 

Lithographic  steam  pressman > 

Machinist 

Map  printer * 

Mechanical  engineer < 

Medical  pension  examiner 1 

Nautical  expert 

Proofreading < 

State  Department  clerk  8 

Janitor,  custodian's  force - 

Messenger c 

Messenger  boy * 

Watchman -» 

Carpenter,  Treasury  Department 

Total    competitive,   Departmental         _ 
service l'~ 

b  Noncompetitive. 

General  Rule  III,  section  2 : 

Clause(e) 3 

Clause  (d) » 

Departmental  Rule  "VTII,  section  1.  clause 

(d). 31 

Departmental  Role  IX  (promotion) 1 

Total  noncompetitive,  departmental 
service 2* 

Total  competitive,  departmental 
service *  *" 

Total  departmental  service ~'-']( 


RAILWAY  MAIL  8BKV1CK. 

a.  Competitive. 

Railway  mail  clerk 

b.  Noncompetitive. 

Transfers  (Rule  V,  1,  a) 

Total  Railway  Mail  Service. 


4.*5 
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Table  showing  for  each  of  the  principal  positions  in  the  classified  civil  service  of  the  United 
States  the  approximate  number  of  eligibles  on  May  6,  1S96 — Continued. 


Kind  of  examination. 


INDIAN  SERVICE. 

a.  Competitive. 

Industrial  teacher  and  fanner 

Kindergarten  teacher 

Matron 

Physician 

Se&miitress 

Superintendent  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Teacher  of  industries 


Total  Indian  service. 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  8EBTICE. 

a  Competitive. 

Assistant  electrician 

Bookbinder 

Cataloguer  of  public  documents 

Compositor 

Electrotype  flniaher 

Electrotype  raolder 

Electrotyper 

Engineer  and  machinist 

PrvMman 

Saw  ul<*r  and  knife  grinder 

Stereotyper 

Skilledlaborer 


Num- 
ber. 


Total  competitive  Government 
printing  service 

b  Noncompetitive. 

Transfer  (rule  6,  section  1) 


Clerk... 
Carrier. 


Total  Government  printing  service. 

POSTAL  SERVICE. 

Competitive. 


Total  postal  service  . 


2 

5 
168 
21 
2 
75 
274 
185 


732 


10 
62  i 


5 

443 

3 

1 

3 

15 

46 

6 

7 

471 


1,072 


7,870 
6,005 


16,775 


Kind  of  examination. 


CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

Competitive. 


Assistant  bookbinder 

Assistant  gauger 

Assistant  weigher 

Assistant  weigher  messenger. . 

Attendant 

Boatman 

Carpenter 

Chemist  and  polariscopist 

Clerk,  day  inspector 

Clerk.... : 

Day  inspector 

Examiner 

Fireman 

Foreman 

Inspector 

Inepectress 

tnltor 


Jan 

Messenger 

Night  inspector 

Night  inspector  and  watchman 

Opener  and  packer 

Sampler 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Watchman 

Watohman-inspectress 

Weigher,  ganger,  and  assistant  weigher. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
2 
41 
7 

20 
8 
9 

130 

1,000 

787 

85 

11 

4 

1 

77 


258 
143 

635 

181 

23 

1 

52 
23 

180 


Total  customs  service [    3,541 


I 


INTERNAIrREVENUB  8BRVICB. 


Clerk 

torekeeper-gauger . 


450 
501 


Total  internal-re venuo  service. 


060 


Grand  total  for  all  branches  of  the  , 
classified  service !  30,682 


Mr.  Sbrven.  The  question  of  assistants  of  the  commission  who 
were  detailed  from  other  departments  was  up  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  will  take  up  that  subject  next. 

Mr.  Servbn.  I  have  made  an  investigation  of  that  matter.  I  find 
that  of  the  51  who  were  detailed  to  the  commission  and  were  returned 
to  the  Departments  for  one  cause  or  another  since  the  extension  of  May 
C,  1896,  18  came  into  the  service  through  the  commission's  examina- 
tions and  33  came  in  by  extensions  of  the  classified  service.  On  a 
comparison  of  those  two  classes  I  found  that  those  who  came  in  through 
the  commission's  examination  were  possessed  of  from  fair  to  excellent 
ability  and  adaptability,  and  probably  two-thirds  of  those  who  came 
iu  by  Executive  order  instead  of  by  examinations  were  fouud  to  be  of 
very  small  value  in  our  work.  The  other  third  of  this  class  were  of 
good  ability,  and  most  of  that  third  were  recalled  because  the  Depart- 
ments felt  that  they  could  not  spare  their  services  any  longer.  The 
commission  would  have  been  glad  to  have  kept  them  longer  if  they  could. 
However,  as  to  those  I  will  say  that  a  number  of  them  were  persons 
possessing  peculiar  qualifications,  such  as  one  of  the  experts  from  the 
Weather  Bureau,  one  of  the  experts  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  only  left  us  because  after  entering  a  departmental 
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examination  for  expert  electrician  he  was  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  Treasury  Department  at  a  very  large 
increase  in  his  salary.  A  number  of  those  were  special  scientific  peo- 
ple in  positions  that  had  been  excepted  from  examination  before  May 
6, 1896,  and  were  only  made  competitive  then.  I  submit  the  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  to  the  committee. 
The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

DETAILS  RETURNED  TO  DEPARTMENTS  SINCE  EXTENSION  OF  MAY  6,188*. 

There  are  51  of  these,  of  whom  18  came  into  the  service  through  the  commission's 
examinations  and  33  by  Executive  order.  A  comparison  of  tho  two  classes  shows 
that  those  who  came  in  through  the  commission's  examinations  were  possessed  of 
from  fair  to  excellent  ability  and  adaptability,  while  probably  two-thirds  of  those 
who  came  in  by  Executive  order  instead  of  examination  were  found  to  be  of  very 
small  value  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  commission.  The  other  third  of  this  class 
wero  recalled  by  the  Departments  on  account  of  their  ability  and  the  need  for  them 
there,  while  the  two-thirds  were  returned  to  the  Departments  by  the  commission 
because  it  conld  find  no  further  use  for  their  services.  By  a  comparison  of  the  two 
classes,  the  great  superiority  of  those  who  came  into  the  service  through  the  examina- 
tions is  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
commission! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  an  exact  statement  of  it  here.  I 
believe  there  was  a  Senatorial  resolution  of  inquiry  some  time  ago 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  calling  for  the  exact  cost  of  the  commission  from  its  organiza 
tion.  The  information  that  is  given  here  is  simply  a  copy  of  their  reply. 
I  will  have  it  in  just  a  moment.  [Examining.]  I  do  not  find  that  state- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  matter  that  was  submitted  to  the  sub-Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  this  year,  but  a  statement  was 
submitted  to  them  showing  the  exact  cost  of  the  commission  up  to  the 
1st  of  December,  1897,  from  its  inception  in  1883.  My  recollection  u 
that  the  total  cost  of  all  kinds  was  in  round  numbers  something  like 
$680,000,  including  salaries  and  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  estimate  include  the  cost  of  the  local 
boards! 

Mr.  Serven.  It  includes  all  the  cost  of  the  local  boards  except  the 
cost  of  salaries,  and  I  will  say  that  they  have  no  increase  of  salary  for 
the  work  that  they  perform  for  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  local  boards  constituted! 
•  Mr.  Serven.  The  local  boards  are  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  appointing  officer  at  the  local  position.  For  instance,  at  the  post- 
office  the  postmaster  is  requested  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  local 
board  to  submit  nominations  to  the  commission,  and  on  his  nomination 
and  recommendation  the  commission  make  appointments. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  class  of  individuals  does  he  select  the 
appointees? 

Mr.  Serven.  Usually  he  is  requested  to  select  those  who,  in  his 
judgment,  have  sufficient  general  intelligence  and  ability  to  satisfacto- 
rily perform  the  duties  connected  with  his  office  in  regard  simply  to 
conducting  the  examinations,  that  is,  acting  as  in  charge  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  go  outside  of  his  office  to  make  the  selec- 
tion, or  does  he  select  individuals  who  are  employed  in  his  office t 

Mr.  Serven.  He  selects  individuals  who  are  employed  in  his  office, 
and  on  his  nomination  the  commission  appoint  them.  They  do  not 
receive  any  increase  in  salary.  They  are  supplied  by  the  commission 
with  their  record  books  and  all  such  matters. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  days  in  the  year  do  they  devote  to  this 
particular  service? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  commission  has  at  Boston  at  present  a  gentleman 
who  acts  as  secretary  of  the  local  board  for,  I  think,  possibly  30  to  40 
different  offices,  and  at  present  he  is  giving  about  his  whole  time  to  the 
civil-service  matters.  He  has  very  little  assistance  during  the  year 
from  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  board.  I  believe  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  recently  placed  at  his  disposal  a  stenographer  and 
typewriter  for  such  time  as  he  may  have  need  of  such  service.  That  is 
probably  in  that  way  the  most  expensive  of  any  of  our  local  boards. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  submit  the  average  length  of  time 
those  men  are  employed  t 

Mr.  Serven.  I  should  say  that  probably  one  member  of  each  of  the 
local  boards  would  average  being  employed,  perhaps,  a  part  of  three  days 
a  year.  Possibly,  counting  the  little  odd  moments  of  time  that  he  uses 
in  discussing  those  matters  with  his  appointing  officer,  he  would  give 
considerably  more  time  when  they  were  getting  ready  to  make  appoint- ' 
ments,  but  that  I  think  should  be  rather  considered  as  a  part  of  his  duty 
as  an  assistant,  rather  than  as  a  member  of  the  civil-service  board. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  with  respect  to  the  time  they  are  required 
to  devote  to  the  examination  of  applicants. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  should  think  that  my  estimate  of  probably  one  mem- 
ber of  the  board  using  three  days  would  cover  the  average.  It  would 
be  as  much  as  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  nine  days  to  each  local  board? 

Mr.  Serven.  Oh,  no,  sir;  for  one  member. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  three  members,  are  there  not! 

Mr.  Serven.  But  only  one  of  the  three  would  give  three  days  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why! 

Mr.  Serven.  Because  usually  there  is  only  one  member  of  the  board 
employed.  If  there  are  two,  they  are  usually  employed  for  not  over 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  make  at  least  three  exami- 
nations in  the  different  States  during  the  year! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir,  we  do.  We  have  many  more  than  that  num- 
ber. For  instance,  each  post-office  usually  has  two  a  year — sometimes 
only  one. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  members  of  the  local  boards  required 
to  devote  a  day  to  those  examinations! 

Mr.  Serven.  Not  all  the  board.  Some  one  man  is  required  to  devote 
a  part  of  a  day  to  the  examination — not  the  entire  day  ordinarily. 
But  the  general  examinations  are  held  at  possibly  Ave  points.  That 
is  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  any  State  where  the  general  exam- 
inations are  held. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  require 
the  entire  board  to  be  present  during  the  examination! 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir,  not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  to  have  three  members 
of  the  board! 

Mr.  Serven.  For  the  convenience  of  the  particular  officer  in  charge. 
It  is  not  always  possible  for  him  to  so  arrange  his  work  that  any  par- 
ticular one  can  be  spared,  so  we  have  three,  and  he  can  use  whichever 
one  has  the  most  time  to  spare  for  that  work.  That  is  the  object  of  the 
three. 

The  Chairman.  Then  only  one  member  is  necessary  to  constitute  the 
board! 

civ  serv 32 
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Mr.  Serven.  Ordinarily  only  one  member  is  necessary  to  perform  the 
work  of  the  board.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  usually  have  three.  Some 
appointing  officers  desire  to  have  more.  Sometimes  he  has  to  have  five, 
for  reasons  of  bis  own,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  in  most  instances  all 
three  members  oi  the  board  are  present  at  the  examinations? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  should  say,  from  what  I  know  about  it,  that  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  probably  not  more  than  two  of  the  members  of  the  board 
look  into  the  examination  room  at  all  on  the  days  of  examination.  Of 
course  they  may  do  so.  It  depends  largely  on  the  requirements  of  the 
board.  They  may  on  some  examinations.  If  they  have  a  large  crowd 
to  attend  to  they  may  do  that.  Occasionally  I  have  heard  of  cases 
where  the  carrier  member  of  the  post-office  board  will  simply  lay  off 
that  day  from  his  carrier  duties  and  attend  an  examination  without 
being  of  any  assistance  at  all,  simply  because  he  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  not  testifying  from  your  personal 
knowledge,  but  you  are  simply  assuming? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  am  testifying  from  the  information  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  get  it  directly! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  information  is  that  only  two  are  employed! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  should  state  that  ordinarily  not  even  two  are  employed, 
only  a  small  portion  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  local  boards  are  there? 

Mr.  Serven.  About  800, 1  think,  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the 
service. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  were  examined  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  during  the  year  1897? 

Mr.  Serven.  Fify  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-five,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  certified  and  appointed  under  that 
examination? 

Mr.  Serven.  From  July  1, 1896,  to  June  30, 1897,  there  were  3,308 
people  appointed  from  certification,  according  to  this  showing.  These 
figures  were  made  up  as  accurately  as  possible  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  remainder  of  that  number! 
Have  they  gone  off  the  list? 

Mr.  Serven.  Probably  a  number  of  them  are  on  the  register,  inas- 
much as  they  stand  on  the  register  for  a  full  year  after  their  examina- 
tions are  marked. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  are  they  entitled  to  remain  upon  the  list? 

Mr.  Serven.  For  a  year  from  the  time  their  names  are  entered  on 
the  list. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  law  or  the  rule  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  parties  to  remain  longer  than  a  year  on  the 
eligible  list  when  they  have  given  evidence  of  their  qualifications T 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  it  should  be  changed  as  to  many  of  the  places, 
We  have  discussed  that  to  some  extent,  I  think,  in  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of 
expense  to  the  Government  to  provide  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  they 
may  make  application  to  be  continued  for  another  year  by  showing 
that  their  residence  is  the  same  as  when  they  were  examined  and  that 
they  are  still  persons  of  good  moral  character  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  should  think  that  it  ought  to  be  in  that  particular 
line.  The  only  special  objection  I  would  see  to  it  is  that  the  law  con- 
templates that  the  examination  shall  be  open  and  free  to  anyone  who 
thinks  he  has  the  qualifications  to  compete,  and  that  therefore  we 
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would  continue  to  have  a  much  larger  number  of  eligibles  than  we 
would  have  any  chance  of  ever  getting  appointed  if  we  continued  them 
on  the  list.  Of  course  those  who  remained  on  would  be  tbe  lower  ones 
on  tbe  list;  the  top  ones  of  course  would  go;  and  it  would  be  carrying 
them  along  with  almost  no  chance  of  appointment  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Gould  you  not  hold  examinations  for  new  applicants 
without  requiring  those  people  to  be  dropped  from  the  register? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  meant  to  infer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  reexamination  of  those  peo- 
ple entails  a  great  and  needless  expense  on  the  Government  f 

Mr.  Serven.  It  does,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think  that  tbe  reexaminations 
are  very  prevalent.  I  think  that  an  applicant  who  passes  once  and 
finds  that  he  does  not  succeed 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  when  a  man  once  goes  through 
the -ordeal  of  a  civil-service  examination  for  a  year,  he  gets  enough  of  it? 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  do  not  think  I  would  put  it  just  in  those  words,  but 
the  idea  I  intended  to  convey  was  something  like  this:  A  man  takes  a 
particular  kind  of  examination  and  he  goes  on  the  register  for  a  year. 
He  does  not  get  an  appointment;  he  does  not  see  that  there  is  any  par- 
ticular prospect  of  his  getting  an  appointment;  and  he  says,  "Oh, 
well,  I  guess  I  will  not  try  that  again."  So,  except  for  a  special  exami- 
nation  

The  Chaibman.  So  it  is  a  polite  way  of  getting  rid  of  those  indi- 
viduals? 

Mr.  Sebven.  Of  those  who  have  not  qualifications  good  enough  to 
put  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  register.  With  many  of  them  I  think 
that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Of  course  there  are  those  who  are  sometimes 
examined  three  or  four  times  in  successive  years,  they,  I  suppose,  hoping 
each  time  that  they  will  make  a  sufficiently  high  average  to  get  within 
reach  of  certification. 

The  Chaibman.  But  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  have  a  good  grade. 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  think  there  would  be  considerable  economy  in  that, 
especially  for  the  technical  examinations,  which  are  really  our  most 
expensive  examinations.  It  takes  more  labor  of  every  kind  to  prepare 
and  hold  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  the  commission  been  actuated  by  the  spirit 
which  you  apeak  of,  to  get  rid  of  those  people?  Has  the  reason  why 
they  have  not  changed  the  policy  and  extended  the  time  been  that  they 
would  not  be  bothered  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  think  not,  because  the  commission  has  discussed  this 
matter  very  seriously  and  very  earnestly.  Tbe  commission  has  tried 
to  devise  means  and  has  adopted  a  number  of  expedients  to  try  to  con- 
fine competition  if  possible  as  far  as  it  could  to  such  of  tbe  people  who 
come  forward  as  have  tbe  best  qualifications.  For  instance,  they  have 
done  this:  In  a  number  of  instances  where  the  different  departments 
have  set  prior  qualifications  which  a  man  must  have,  the  commission  has 
made  him  make  out  a  prima  facie  case  of  fitness  before  he  is  examined. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  eligibles  went  off  the  list  without  securing 
appointments  during  the  year  1897? 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  think  I  can  get  very  closely  to  that.  The  percentage 
of  those  appointed  who  passed  for  1896  and  1897  was  only  11^%  per  cent. 
That  is  very  low,  for  the  average  percentage  of  those  appointed  who 
pass 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  leave  a  percentage  of  how  many  going 
off  the  list? 
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Mr.  Server.  It  would  leave  88-,^  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  88/0  per  cent  of  those  on  the  eligible 
list  failed  of  appointment  f 

Mr.  Serven.  There  is  yet  a  considerable  time  to  run  on  that  register. 
Of  course  there  are  many  of  them  left,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that 
that  proportion  went  off. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  in  regard  to  those  who  have  actually 
gone  off  the  list. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  there  will  be  28  per  cent  of 
appointments  from  those  who  have  passed.  I  think  that,  as  a  general 
average,  will  be  justified  by  the  figures  before  all  those  who  passed  the 
examination  in  1897  have  gone  off  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  those  going  off  the  list  in  the  past 
have  applied  for  reexamination? 

Mr.  Serven.  That  would  be  purely  an  estimate.  I  should  say  that 
the  percentage  was  not  very-large. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  ask  you  to  leave  this  matter  now  and  to  look 
over  the  records  and  then  you  can  give  a  full  answer. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  supply  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  What  limit  of  time  do  you  think  the  period  of  eligi- 
bility should  be  extended?  Should  it  be  one,  two,  or  three  years  in 
addition  to  the  time  you  already  havef 

Mr.  Serven.  It  is  my  judgment  that  for  the  highly  technical  exam- 
inations it  would  be  economical  in  every  way  if  the  time  of  eligibility 
were  extended  to  three  years.  Possibly  it  might  be  extended  even 
beyond  three  years.  My  own  opinion,  however,  is  that  three  years 
would  probably  be  the  best  limit  to  put  on  the  time  of  eligibility  for 
positions  that  require  high  scientific,  technical,  special  ability. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  amend  the  rules  with  respect  to 
this  matter? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  I  should  prefer  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  for  all  places  requiring  a  highly  scientific  or  technical 
variety  of  qualifications  eligibles  should  continue  ou  the  register  for 
three  years.  For  places  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character,  bat  not 
so  highly  scientific  or  technical,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  leave  them  on  the  register  for  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  make  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  one 
and  against  the  other  f 

Mr.  Serven.  For  the  reason  that  scientific  places  that  are  not  espe- 
cially technical,  where  a  man  simply  has  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
some  one  or  two  of  the  sciences,  the  retention  of  names  on  the  list  for 
a  longer  period  than  two  years  would  probably  not  result  in  anything 
except  additional  work  for  the  commission  in  handling  them,  because 
those  qualifications  are  so  common  with  our  system  of  education  in  this 
country  that  we  are  always  able  to  obtain  them.  In  fact,  in  our  ordi- 
nary examinatious  we  have  more  applicants  for  many  of  those  kinds  of 
positions  than  we  have  any  need  for  at  all.  Therefore,  if  those  who 
are  low  in  those  branches  are  not  taken  off  either  the  first  or  the  second 
year  they  would  probably  be  so  low  that  they  never  would  be  taken  off, 
and  the  only  result  in  leaving  them  on  longer  would  be  that  the  com- 
mission would  continue  to  have  to  handle  their  papers  and  their  records 
from  time  to  time,  while  they  would  not  stand  any  chance  of  certifica- 
tion. But  in  the  highly  technical  places  I  think  that  the  qualifications 
are  relatively  scarce  enough  in  this  country  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  have  those  extended  to  probably  three  years,  and  possibly 
longer  than  three  years,  although  we  are  such  a  drifting,  migraton 
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people  that  with  the  changes  in  residences  and  conditions  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years  in  this  country  it  might  possibly  not  result  in  the  best 
advantage  to  extend  the  period  beyond  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  permit 
anyone  to  be  reexamined  who  desires  a  reexamination  in  order  that  he 
may  secure  a  higher  grade? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  probably  it  would.  Usually  I 
think  the  first  time  persons  take  one  of  the  civil-service  examinations, 
where  they  are  in  competition  with  others,  they  are  very  apt  not  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  following  the  specific  directions  given  them. 
Very  often  I  have  seen  instances  where  people  who  did  have  abilities 
sufficient  to  pass  an  examination,  yet  when  they  went  into  the  examina- 
tion were  careless  of  the  little  things,  and,  of  course,  in  competition 
with  a  man  who  was  not  careless  of  them  he  had  to  be  given  advantage 
over  them,  and  they  would  get  down  low  in  the  list,  where,  if  they  had 
that  in  mind  and  would  take  another  examination,  it  would  show  a  bet- 
ter result,  possibly  5  per  cent  increase  or  something  of  that  kind,  so  that 
probably  the  second  examination  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
get  high  enough  on  the  list  to  be  certified  for  selection. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  given  the  question  of  the  classification  of 
deputy  collectors  any  thought  t 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  It  was  my  duty  to  examine  into  the 
law  to  some  extent  on  that  point  when  we  had  the  matter  under  consid- 
eration at  the  commission,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  find  out  something 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  are  properly  classified? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  that  under  the  law  as  it  stands  they  undoubt- 
edly are.  I  do  not  see  how  any  other  conclusion  can  be  reached.  As  to 
the  advisability  of  their  classification,  in  investigating  the  matter  and 
discussing  it  with  different  gentlemen  at  the  Treasury  Department  and 
elsewhere  who  had  close  personal  knowledge  of  the  customs  service,  I 
have  thought  that  the  Internal-Revenue  Service  was  largely  of  the  same 
character  as  the  customs  service;  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues,  and  they  ought  to  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  a  purely  business  footing.  In  the  customs  service  Secretary  Howell 
assures  me  the  classification  has  been  very  satisfactory.  In  fact,  some 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  in  discussing  the  matter  with  him  in  regard  to 
the  customs  service  in  Alaska,  as  to  the  propriety  of  either  not  hold- 
ing an  examination  there  or  holding  examinations  only  of  those  whom 
the  Treasury  Department  nominated  for  examination,  making  it  simply 
a  pass  examination  or  making  it  open  and  competitive,  the  same  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  country,  he  said,  "  By  all  means  have  it  competitive. 
Do  not  have  any  other  kind,  because  it  has  increased  the  value  of  the 
customs  service  very  much,  and  it  will  increase  it  there." 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  the  collector  is  responsible  on  his  offi- 
cial bond  for  the  official  conduct  of  these  individuals,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  collector  should  be  permitted  to  make  his  own  selection  of 
deputies  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  should. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  with  proper  restrictions  as  to  competitive  and 
noncompetitive  examinations. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  that  he  might  possibly  be  permitted,  with  just 
as  much  value  to  the  service,  to  examine  them  as  for  anyone  else  to 
attempt  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications,  but  in  view  of  Mr.  Howell's 
evidence  as  to  the  customs  service 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  Internal-Bevenue  Service. 
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Mr.  Sebven.  I  just  wanted  to  follow  that  up  so  as  to  explain  my 
answer.  Mr.  Howell  told  me  that  they  could  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
customs  service  just  as  well  without  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do  it;  but  they  do  not  do  it  and  will 
not  do  it,  and  that  is  where  the  difficulty  is.  This  is  the  place  where 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  a  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  He  assumes  that  they  will  not  do  itf 

Mr.  Sebven.  He  said  they  did  not,  and  he  was  satisfied  they  would 
not.  He  said  the  only  advantage  was  simply  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  afforded  the  officers  in  charge  an  opportunity  to  do  these 
things  which  they  could  do,  but  did  not  do  if  it  were  not  for  the 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  for  your  opinion.  That  is  simply  Mr. 
Howells  opinion.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  into  the  question 
of  the  classification  of  storekeepers  and  gaugers  who  receive  less  than 
$3  per  diemf 

Mr.  Sebven.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  to  some  extent.  I  have  felt  that, 
possibly,  there  were  a  number  of  places  reported  as  classified  in  the 
Internal-Revenue  Service  as  storekeepers  and  gaugers  who  were 
employed  only  a  part  of  the  time,  in  regard  to  which  the  Department 
should  have  considered  the  civil  service  rule  which  provides  that 
where  people  are  employed  only  a  part  of  their  time  and  their  personal 
salary  aggregates  less  than  $300  a  year  they  shall  not  be  classified 
I  have  the  impression  that  a  number  of  those  places  in  the  Internal- 
Revenue  Service  were  reported  as  classified  that  should  not  have  been 
classified  under  that  particular  provision,  and  I  think  the  particular 
class  you  speak  of  would  come  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  to  contend  with  is  that  sometimes 
these  parties  are  employed  for  a  year,  and  in  that  instance  they  would 
receive  $600. 

Mr.  Sebven.  Yes;  they  might  be  employed  for  a  year.  I  think  that 
if  their  service  could  be  considered  as  in  any  nature  continuous,  or 
practically  continuous,  even  at  a  small  compensation,  it  would  prob- 
ably result  in  advantage  to  the  service  to  have  them  classified;  but  if 
the  service  is  of  such  an  intermittent  character  that  they  can  pursue 
their  own  avocations  without  special  detriment,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  better  not  to  have  them  classified. 

The  Chairman.  In  many  instances  in  my  State  the  farmers  simply 
distil  their  crop  of  corn,  and  then  they  cease  operations  until  another 
year. 

Mr.  Sebven.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  understood  that  is  the  case,  and  also 
with  the  fruit  crop. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  fruit  crop.  Now,  1  ask 
you  if  you  do  not  think  the  rules  could  be  amended  with  advantage  to 
the  service  so  as  to  exclude  storekeepers  and  gaugers  receiving  less 
than  $3  per  day! 

Mr.  Sebven.  Personally,  I  think  that  such  an  amendment  in  some 
cases  would  probably  be  a  benefit,  and  in  others  it  might  not  be.  I 
think  that  the  provision  as  it  now  is  in  the  rule  is  of  such  an  elastic 
nature  that  it  will  cover  cases  such  as  you  cite — all  of  the  ordinary  cases. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  collector  to  know  when  he  employs  a 
storekeeper  or  gauger  at  a  distillery  as  to  the  length  of  time  he  is  to 
serve  f 

Mr.  Sebven.  Of  course  he  can  not  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  collector  can  make  such  an  estimate  from 
past  experience  as  will  justify  them  in  determining  which  officers  should 
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come  under  that  clause  in  the  rules.  The  objection  I  have  to  specify- 
ing a  certain  rate  of  pay  and  saying  that  all  who  get  less  than  that  shall 
not  be  classified  is  that  it  at  once  furnishes  an  opportunity  and  an 
inducement,  and  at  once  invites  pressure  on  the  appointing  officer  to 
provide  for  a  lot  of  such  appointments  below  that  salary,  as  it  did  in 
the  customs  service. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  a  good  idea  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  JRev- 
enne  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury! 

Mr.  Serven.  1  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  one  who 
is  best  qualified  to  judge  as  to  what  should  be  classified  in  each  branch 
of  the  service  in  his  Department,  and  of  course  the  law  does  leave  it  to 
him.  The  last  Secretary,  Mr.  Carlisle,  in  his  report  of  classification,  I 
suppose,  consulted  fully — in  fact,  I  am  sure  that  he  consulted  fully — 
with  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  I  suppose  his 
classification  is  the  result  of  their  judgment  on  the  matter.  I  have 
understood  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  no  action  is  taken  without  full 
consultation  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal-revenue 
laws. 

Mr.  Serven.  We  have  found  it  so  in  every  way  in  the  civil  service 
matters.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  referred  me  sev- 
eral times  to  the  Commissioner  or  the  Acting  Commissioner  for  consul- 
tation on  different  points  as  they  came  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  an  inefficient  class  who  were  employed 
in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  by  Executive  order.  Is  there  no  way 
by  which  you  can  get  rid  of  that  class  of  individuals  I 

Mr.  Serven.  I  should  say  that  of  course  the  commission  itself  has 
none  of  that  class  on  its  rolls.  The  commission  has  been  careful  in 
selecting  its  own  employees  and  in  filling  vacancies.  Either  in  appoint- 
ing from  its  own  registers  or  in  transferring  from  other  departments 
it  has  been  careful  to  get  a  very  high  class  of  employees.  Our  own 
employees  are  very  efficient.  I  think  they  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  of  any  bureau  or  department  in  the  service  anywhere.  But 
those  whom  we  have  found  not  valuable  to  us  in  the  past  are  those  who 
are  serving  there,  of  course,  on  detail  from  other  departments,  and  as 
to  them  it  is  a  question  for  the  head  of  the  department  to  say  as  to 
whether  they  are  efficient  enough  to  meet  his  wishes.  If  they  are  not 
he  has  full  authority  to  dispense  with  their  services. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  parties  who  were  classified 
by  Executive  order,  without  having  been  required  to  stand  a  civil- 
service  examination,  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination? 

Mr.  Serven.  My  own  opinion  is  that  that  would  have  been  a  much 
fairer  way  for  all  concerned,  and  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  found 
of  considerable  benefit  in  one  way  and  another  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  only  equitable  way  to  deal  with  this 
matter  f 

Mr.  Serven.  It  would  seem  to  be  so.  I  should  think  so.  I  suppose 
at  first  when  the  law  was  under  consideration  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  it  was  considered  that  possibly  there  might  have  been  an  embar- 
rassment at  the  time  the  service  was  classified  in  compelling  all  who 
were  in  the  service  to  be  examined;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  such  examinations  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, or  if  he  desired  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  commission  I  think 
that  the  commission  would  be  pleased  to  make  any  arrangements  that 
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it  could  satisfactorily  with  him  to  assist  him  in  carrying  oat  such  an 
examination.  Of  coarse  he  is  the  final  jndge  as  to  whether  they  are 
efficient  or  inefficient.  Under  the  law,  the  debates  show  that  it  was 
presumed  that  those  who  were  brought  in  by  an  extension  of  the  serv- 
ice other  than  by  examination  would  be  either  continued  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  if  he  found  them  efficient,  or  that  they  would  he 
dropped  if  he  found  them  inefficient.  But  the  other  plan  puts  them  all 
on  the  same  basis  and  it  would  seem,  as  you  suggest,  to  be  the  most 
equitable  plan  in  the  end. 

The  Chairman.  No  steps  were  taken  at  the  time  they  were  classified 
to  ascertain  their  qualifications  t 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir.  As  I  said,  in  1882  and  1883,  when  the  bill  was 
under  discussion,  it  was  practically  decided  by,  I  believe,  the  Senate 
(I  am  sure  the  Senate  seemed  to  hold  that  opinion,  and  I  believe  the 
House  did)  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  qualification  of  those 
who  were  already  in  the  service  to  the  heads  of  the  different  Depart- 
ments and  not  attempt  to  examine  them ;  and  that  practice  has  been 
followed  ever  since  as  extensions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 
The  commission  concurred  in  what  it  thought  was  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  and  House. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  statement  which  you  desire  to 
make? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  two  or  three  things  here.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  Post  of  May  7, 1896,  the  one  that  I  referred  to  the  other 
day  as  having  been  purchased  on  the  train  at  Baltimore.  I  find  on 
the  first  column  of  the  first  page  the  heading: 

"By  Sweeping  Order — President  Cleveland  Extends  the  Scope  of  the 
Civil  Service — No  more  Spoils  of  Office — Nearly  Thirty  Thousand 
Places  are  Added  to  the  Classified  List — Only  775  are  now  Unpro- 
tected— All  Positions  of  Consequence  in  Washington,  Except  the 
Private  Secretaryships  to  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, put  Under  the  Protection  of  the  Civil  Service." 

The  Chairman.  It  is  unnecessary  to  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  merely  want  to  submit  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  states  "No  more  spoils  of  office!" 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  subhead  in  large  type. 

The  Chairman.  The  order  was  simply  to  cover  those  spoils  already 
put  inf 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  to  be  the  last  of  the  spoilsmen  ! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  have  a  list  of  the  positions  now  in  the  classified 
service  for  which  no  scholastic  examinations  are  given  at  all.  Do  you 
care  to  have  it  read! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  hear  it 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  it  is  important  that  you^  should  have  it 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  the  number  and  then  you  can  hand  the 
paper  to  the  stenographer  to  be  inserted  at  this  point 

Mr.  Serven.  I  have  not  the  number  of  the  different  positions.  I 
have  just  the  names  of  the  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Serven.  An  estimate  based  upon  reports  from  the  Departments 
shows  the  number  of  classified  positions  for  which  no  scholastic  test  is 
given  as  approximately  16,000,  with  following  designations: 

Blacksmith,  cabinetmaker,  carpenter,  coachman,  cook,  decorator,  gen- 
eral mechanic,  hardener,  hostler,  knife  grinder,  laundress,  leather  worker, 
locksmith,  machinist,  mason,  miller,  painter,  plasterer,  plate  cleaner. 
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plate  printer,  plumber,  roller  maker,  sailmaker,  sawyer,  steam  fitter, 
stonecutter,  tailor,  teamster,  transferrer,  wheelwright,  locomotive  engi- 
neer, switchman,  fireman  (except  in  the  custodian  service),  oiler,  por- 
trait and  vignette  engraver,  hospital  attendant,  surfman,  pupil  nurse, 
boatman,  certain  classified  laborers,  and  light  keepers. 

Engineer  Department  at  large:  Deputy  inspector  and  master,  deputy 
inspector  and  pilot,  deputy  inspector  and  mate,  master  pilot,  mate, 
engineer  of  steam  vessels  and  similar  positions  where  licenses  are 
required  by  the  Office  of  Steamboat  Inspection,  inspectors  receiving 
$1,200  or  less  per  annum  who  are  not  appointed  through  examination, 
baker,  blacksmith,  blaster,  boarding  master  receiving  $75  per  month  or 
less,  boatman  and  steersman  receiving  $900  per  annum  or  less,  boiler 
master,  bricklayer,  calker,  carpenter,  cement  finisher,  cement  tester, 
cement  worker,  chainman,  concrete  finisher,  cranesman,  dredge  runner 
(to  include  engineer  for  dredging),  elevator  conductor,  gardener,  gauge 
reader,  instrument  men  receiving  $900  or  less  per  annum,  master 
laborer,  leadsman  receiving  $600  per  annum  or  less,  lockmaster  receiv- 
ing $720  per  annum  or  less,  lock  and  bridge  tender,  machinist,  mason, 
master  quarryman,  master  mechanic,  master  mason,  master  carpenter, 
master  stonecutter,  master  bricklayer,  master  weaver  of  mats,  motor 
man  (to  include  all  steam  engineers  not  licensed  engineers),  overseer 
receiving  $900  or  less,  painter,  pile  driver  receiving  $720  or  less,  pipe 
fitter,  plumber,  powderman,  recorder  receiving  $480  or  less,  rigger, 
rodsman  receiving  $75  or  less  per  month,  sheet-iron  worker,  ship  car- 
penter, stadia  man,  steward  receiving  $75  per  month  or  less,  stone- 
cutter, striker,  telegraph  and  telephone  lineman,  helper  to  blacksmith, 
helper  to  calker,  helper  to  carpenter,  helper  to  machinist,  watchman, 
and  any  similar  position. 

Ordnance  Department  at  large:  Steam  engineer  and  machinist,  loco- 
motive engineer,  engine  man,  fireman,  machinist,  pattern  maker,  black- 
smith, painter,  tool  maker,  screw  maker,  file  cutter,  case  hardener, 
temperer,  engraver,  die  sinker,  filer,  vitrioler,  polisher,  rigger,  piper, 
case  maker,  tinsmith,  plumber,  saddler,  whealwright,  hammersman, 
boiler  tender,  steam  engineer,  engineer  (not  civil  or  mechanical),  assist- 
ant steam  engineer,  electrician,  mechanic,  carpenter,  smith,  printer, 
mason,  gauge  maker,  cutter,  browner,  bluer,  harness  maker,  tool 
grinder,  wheelman,  steam  and  gas  fitter,  melter,  millwright,  niolder, 
tinner,  weigher,  farrier,  bolt  maker,  heater,  rotary  filer,  foreman,  assist- 
ant foreman,  inspector,  assistant  to  inspector  of  ordnance,  assistant  in 
experimental  firing,  assistant  inspector,  assistant  machinist,  assistant 
smith,  forge  master,  assistant  millwright,  assistant  piper,  steam-ham- 
mer driver,  skilled  laborer,  messenger,  guard,  and  watchman. 

Applicants  for  these  positions  are  rated  solely  upon  the  elements  of 
experience  and  physical  ability,  the  former  usually  counting  80  per 
cent  and  the  latter  20  per  cent  of  the  test. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  those  positions  designated  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Those  are  the  roster  designations,  and  they  are  desig- 
nated in  the  reports  with  those  titles. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  is  a  coachman  designated  as  a  plain 
laborer,  a  skilled  laborer,  or  by  what  term? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  roster  title  has  him  as  a  hostler,  sometimes — one 
case  I  remember — or  as  a  driver.  There  are  two  or  three  designated 
as  driver;  there  are  some  designated  as  teamster,  coachman,  and  some 
just  as  skilled  laborer.  There  are  a  number  in  the  list  in  different  parts 
of  the  service  that  have  different  designations. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  have  a  cook  designated  here  as  a  skilled 
laborer. 
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Mr.  Sebven.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  them  in  the  Indian  service  at  some 
of  the  Indian  schools,  and  at  one  of  their  hospitals  they  have  a  hospital 
cook.  There  are  a  few  positions  of  cooks  that  have  been  reported. 
There  were  a  number  at  first  reported  by  the  War  Department  and 
classified;  but  on  the  commission's  discnssing  the  matter  withihem 
and  calling  their  attention  to  it,  they  decided  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  have  reported  them,  and  so  they  corrected  their  classification, 
considering  theirs  as  simple  laborers.  But  the  hospital  cooks  are  sup- 
posed to  be  skilled. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  a  knife  grinder  designated  ? 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  think  he  is  given  as  a  knife  grinder  in  the  report  of 
the  classification. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  designation  that  you  give  him  in 
order  to  enable  you  to  classify  him! 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  believe  that  is  what  the  head  of  the  Department  did. 
He  called  him  a  knife  grinder. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  that  you  have  a  teamster  here. 

Mr.  Sebven.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  designations. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  an  oiler  designated  f    Is  he  a  skilled  laborer! 

Mr.  Sebven.  They  may  have  oilers  who  are  designated  as  skilled 
laborers.  The  oilers  mentioned  there,  I  think,  are  those  principally  in 
the  engineer  or  ordnance  service. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  pile  drivers  skilled  laborers  f 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  believe  they  are  the  people  who  manipulate  the 
machinery  in  pile  driving.    I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  helper  to  a  carpenter,  the  man  who  picks  up 
lumber  and  so  on.  a  skilled  laborer  f 

Mr.  Sebven.  The  helper  to  a  carpenter  is  an  apprentice. 

The  Chaibman.  He  is  not  a  laborer,  but  an  apprentice  ? 

Mr.  Sebven.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  Department  considered  those 
positions  very  carefully  before  they  reported  them  as  classified,  and 
my  understanding  is  that  they  reported  them  only  because  they 
embraced  skill,  acquired  skill,  and  they  desired  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  promote  their  apprentices  to  full  journeymen  as  they  showed  suffi- 
cient ability.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  titles  there.  They  are  jost 
as  they  were  taken  from  the  roster,  and  some  of  them  are  rather  peral- 
iar  for  the  duties.  We  were  somewhat  astonished  when  the  first  report 
was  made  to  find  among  the  lot  a  striker. 

The  Chaibman.  I  see  you  have  a  hardener  here. 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  statements  here  which  1 
desire  to  make.  Both  of  them  are  in  regard  to  evidence  which  was 
brought  out  before  the  committee.  One  is  in  regard  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  John  H.  Howlett  for  superintendent  of  construction.  1 
notice  in  his  evidence  that  he  apparently  had  the  idea  that  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  his  examination,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  he 
stated,  were  not  of  a  practical  character.  He  speaks  of  the  require 
ments  of  good  eyesight  and  good  hearing.  On  page  232  he  also  speaks 
of  a  plan  which  was  submitted  in  that  examination  which  he  under 
stood  was  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  mystifying  those  who  tried  to 
pass  the  examination,  no  figures  being  given  with  it,  so  that  he  could 
give  dimensions.  Therefore,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  to  what  in  his  judgment  should  be  the  questions  asked. 
he  says:  "I  think  they  should  all  be  practical  questions.  Very  few 
practical  questions  were  asked  me.  There  wore  some;  I  remember 
one,"'  which  he  states.  He  does  not  get  it  quite  as  it  was  asked  Inn), 
however.  I  should  like  to  read  those  questions  in  order  that  you  may 
Mr  character. 
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The  Chairman.  The  questions  which  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Howlett! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  read  from  his  examination! 

Mr.  Servrn.  Yes,  sir;  from  his  examination.  Mr.  Procter  at  the 
time  stated  to  you  that  we  would  furnish  the  questions.  I  will  state 
in  regard  to  this  matter  that  it  was  the  first  examination  of  this  kind 
we  held.  It  was  after  the  extension  of  May  6  for  superintendent  of 
construction.  The  examination  and  questions  were  prepared  at  that 
time  by  the  experts  supplied  for  that  purpose  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment from  those  in  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office,  in  company  with 
one  of  our  examiners.  The  subjects  which  the  Department  recom- 
mended for  that  examination  were  letter- writing,  with  a  weight  of  10 
per  cent;  practical  arithmetic  and  calculations,  with  a  weight  of  30 
per  cent;  and  practical  questions  on  materials  and  construction,  with 
a  weight  of  60  per  cent.  The  subject  for  the  letter  which  they  gave 
him  was  as  follows: 

'*  Write  a  letter  on  the  accompanying  blank  sheet  stating  what,  in 
your  opinion,  are  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  competent  superin- 
tendent of  construction." 

He  was  taking  the  examination  for  superintendent  of  construction, 
and  of  course  the  commission  wanted  to  get  his  idea  as  to  what  would 
make  up  a  competent  superintendent  of  construction. 

The  computations  in  practical  arithmetic  I  have  here.  The  first 
question  was :  "  Multiply  by  duodecimals  (which  is  the  form  of  compu- 
tation they  have  in  the  Architect's  office  in  the  Treasury  Department) 
4  feet  3  inches  and  2/12ths  by  10  feet  6  inches  and  3/12ths.»  The 
second  part  of  the  first  question  was:  "  How  thick  must  a  brick  wall 
be  to  carry  180  tons  distributed  over  10  feet  in  length,  calculating 
the  brick  work  to  safely  carry  9  tons  per  square  foott " 

"  Question  2.  How  many  bricks  in  a  pier  5  feet  square  and  9  feet 
high,  and  what  will  be  the  cost,  at  $11.50  per  thousand,  to  build  such  a 
pier,  allowing  20  bricks  to  a  cubic  foot  f  " 

44  Third  question.  Find  the  quantities  of  excavation  in  cubic  yards  as 
per  plan  A"  (which  I  will  show  you  in  a  moment);  " grounds  assumed 
to  be  level,  general  excavation  7  feet  2  inches  deep,  window  areas  5  feet 
3  inches.    Give  the  cost  of  same  at  37£  cents  per  cubic  yard." 

There  was  the  plan  [indicating]  with  the  figures  given  at  the  line,  so 
that  all  the  dimensions  were  figured  from  that  plan  by  some  fifteen  gen- 
tlemen who  had  never  seen  it  before.  However,  Mr.  Howlett  had  some 
difficulty  in  figuring  it  out.    The  next  question  was: 

"  Find  the  cubic  yards  concrete  per  plan  B,  and  cost  at  $5.60  per 
cubic  yard." 

That  is  this  plan  [indicating],  with  heavy  lines  and  explanations: 
"Main  exterior  walls  to  have  concrete  footing  3  feet  wide  and  1  foot  6 
inches  thick.  Area  walls  and  stepwalls  2  feet  by  1  foot  3  inches. 
Interior  walls,  1  foot  6  inches  by  1  foot."  Giving  the  specifications. 
The  next  question  was:  "In  the  basement  of  a  building  there  are  327 
linear  feet  of  brick  wall  2  feet  2  inches  thick,  543  linear  feet  1  foot  5 
inches  thick,  897  linear  feet  1  foot  1  inch  thick  ;  all  walls  are  11  feet  4 
inches  high.  Give  number  of  cubic  feet  brick  work  and  number  of 
bricks  used,  at  20  to  the  cubic  foot.  What  is  the  cost  at  $14.25  per 
thousand?" 

Those  were  computations  which  apparently  should  have  been  prac- 
tical, whether  Mr.  Howlett  found  them  so  or  not. 

The  remaining  questions  were  on  the  subjects  of  materials  and  con- 
struction.   The  first  question  was  "  What  is  a  fair  proportion  of  sand, 
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broken  stone,  and  cement  as  concrete  of  foundations  for  a  building 
under  ordinary  circumstances  ?  v  The  second  question  was  "  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  brick,  and  what  crushing  force  per  square 
inch  should  such  a  brick  be  capable  of  supporting  ? "  I  will  state  that 
I  am  informed  by  builders 

The  Chairman.  It  is  incompetent  for  you  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment.   It  is  hearsay. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  was  so  informed  by  one  of  the  examiners  who  rated 
the  papers. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  incompetent  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Serven.  The  third  question  was:  "Why  are  inverted  arches 
used  in  foundations?  Of  the  three  forms  of  arches,  semicircular,  seg- 
mental, and  pointed,  which  exerts  the  greatest  thrust  and  which  the 
least? 

"Question  4.  Give  units  of  measure  for  the  following  branches: 
Excavation,  concrete,  stonecutting  (faces,  beds,  and  builds),  slating, 
plastering. 

"Question  5.  Name  the  divisions  that  constitute  an  order  of  architec- 
ture and  give  the  names  of  the  several  parts  in  each  division. 

"Question  6.  Name  the  various  cuttings  required  on  a  granite  block 
from  the  time  of  taking  out  of  the  quarry  to  the  time  of  finishing  of 
eight-cut  work  ready  to  set  in  wall.  Give  the  principal  finishes  used 
in  dressing  sandstone." 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Howlett  said  that  the  commission  simply  said 
stone,  without  indicating  whether  it  was  granite  or  what  it  was.  You 
see  that  the  question  specifies  in  the  first  instance  the  cuttings  for  fin- 
ishing granite,  and  in  the  second  for  sandstone. 

"Question  7.  Describe  English  bond,  Flemish  bond,  and  also  the 
bond  commonly  employed  in  brickwork;  also  state  how  you  would 
bond  press  brick  facing  to  common  brick  backing. 

"Question  8.  Describe  *  quarter-  sawed,'  *  edge-grain,7  and  'fiat-grain' 
boards,  and  illustrate  by  sketches. 

"Question  9.  Sketch  a  queen-post  roof  truss.  Name  the  several 
members^  and  state  which  members  are  in  compression  and  which  mem* 
bers  are  in  tension. 

"Question  10.  Give  the  characteristics  of  good  hydraulic  cement 
and  state  in  detail  how  you  would  determine  its  quality  in  the  absence 
of  cement-testing  apparatus." 

Those  were  the  questions  that  we  used. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  asked  any  questions  as  to  whether  he  had 
had  experience  as  a  contractor  in  the  construction  of  buildings? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir,  he  was;  in  his  application  papers  first,  where 
he  had  to  file  certificates  of  his  experience,  and  then,  second,  in  the 
sheet  which  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  statements  which  appear  in  the  application 
papers  taken  into  consideration  when  you  grade  the  applicant? 

Mr.  Serven.  In  this  particular  examination  they  were  not,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Treasury  Department  had  said  at  that  time  they  did 
not  care  to  include  the  subject  of  experience  in  their  examination. 
They  thought  they  would  make  their  practical  questions  so  practical 
that  the  man  had  to  have  the  experience  to  be  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions properly.   . 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  Mr.  Howletf  s  application  there  with  the 
papers? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  please  read  his  statement  in 
regard  to  the  experience  he  had  had  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Serven.  Here  is  one  of  the  statements  by  Mr.  James  W.  Orme, 
of  Washington,  in  regard  to  him.  Those  are  a  part  of  the  application. 
Mr.  Orme  states  that  he  had  known  Mr.  Howlett  for  forty  years ;  that 
he  had  done  building  work  for  him;  and  in  answer  to  the  question, 
uHow  long,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  has  the  applicant  worked  at 
the  trade,  profession,  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined," 
he  gives  the  answer:  "In  1873."  He  does  not  state  how  long ;  he  says 
"in  1873."  Further,  in  answer  to  the  question  :  "In  what  particular 
branch  of  his  trade,  profession,  or  occupation  is  the  applicant  most  pro- 
ficient, and,  as  far  as  you  know,  how  long  has  he  been  employed  in  that 
branch!"  he  says  he  has  been  a  "contractor  and  builder  since  1873." 
He  says  he  would  give  him  employment  as  a  skilled  workman  "beyond 
all  doubt." 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  the  application  which  states 
whether  Mr.  Howlett  was  employed  to  build  houses! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  number  of  things.  Here  is  one 
from  an  architect.  You  see  they  were  permitted  to  file  with  their  papers 
all  the  certificates  that  they  could  showing  their  experience.  Here  is 
one  from  an  architect,  Mr.  Mullett,  at  1411  F  street. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  have  to  say  that  bears  on  this  question  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  This  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Howlett's  appointment 
as  inspector  of  material  for  a  building  to  be  erected,  the  Sun  building, 
on  F  street.  It  is  just  the  appointment.  Here  is  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Mullett  at  the  time  Mr.  Howlett  resigned  the  position  as  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  of  construction. .  It  says : 

Touts  of  this  date,  tendering  your  resignation  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Sim  Building  (the  work  being  practically  completed),  is  hereby  accepted,  and  in 
so  doing  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  say  that  though,  as  yon  know,  the  task 
that  we  have  successfully  completed  has  been  an  unusually  arduous  one  and  involved 
more  than  usual  strain  upon  temper  and  judgment  and  an  excessive  amount  of  labor, 
that  the  work  has  been  completed  to  my  entire  satisfaction  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, and  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Abell  to  his  satisfaction  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  The  work  has  been  performed  in  a  manner,  taking  the  building  as  a 
whole,  that  would  be  difficult  to  surpass,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion not  only  with  the  manner  in  which  you  have  executed  your  portion  of  the  work, 
but  my  entire  confidence  in  your  integrity  as  a  gentleman  and  your  ability  as  a 
mechanic. 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  others  of  a  similar  character. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  character  of  the 
Sun  building,  as  to  whether  it  is  a  small  building  or  a  large  building. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  good  sized  building.  I  do  not  find  from 
this  that  Mr.  Howlett  was  the  superintendent  of  construction,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  is  that  certificate  made! 

Mr.  Serven.  By  the  architect  of  the  building,  I  suppose.  I  believe 
Mr.  Mullett  was  the  architect. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Mullett  at  one  time  Supervising  Architect 
of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  My  impression  is  that  he 
was  in  that  office  if  he  was  not  architect. 

Mr.  Baker.  He  was  Supervising  Architect  for  about  ten  years. 

Mr.  Servrn.  I  should  think  he  was.  He  refers  to  Mr.  Howlett  as 
assistant  instead  of  superintendent  of  construction.  We  found  that  in 
answer  to  those  questions  Mr.  Howlett  got  56.8  on  the  answers  to  the 
practical  questions  about  materials  and  construction,  and  that  he  got 
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58  per  cent  in  his  calculations  of  excavations,  etc.  He  spoke  in  his 
evidence  of  queen-^wst  construction,  which 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  ask  you  how 
these  papers  are  examined? 

Mr.  IServen.  They  are  examined  by  a  committee,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  our  examining  board,  and  in  this  particular  case  they  were 
examined  by  a  gentleman,  or  possibly  by  two  gentlemen,  connected 
with  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office,  for  which  the  examination  was 
held,  and  I  think  also  by  a  third  member  of  one  of  our  examining 
boards,  who  was  either  a  superintendent  of  construction  or  an  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  construction  on  the  building  for  the  Library  of 
Congress.  They  acted  together.  They  all  went  over  the  questions 
together,  and  each  of  them  agreed  as  to  the  marks. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  examiners  were  there! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  believe  there  were  either  four  or  five  who  marked 
these  papers.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Green  of  the 
Library  building,  but  it  was  a  gentleman  he  recommended  who  was  in 
his  employ  at  the  time;  I  think  an  assistant  in  the  Treasury.  That 
examination  has  been  slightly  changed  since  that  time  in  the  effort  to 
make  it,  if  possible,  more  practical  than  it  was  then.  If  you  care,  I  will 
tell  you  the  subjects  that  are  covered  in  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Procter  that  I  ask 
you  as  to  whether  that  examination  secured  a  list  of  eligibles  who  were 
satisfactory  to  the  Department! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  understand  that  it  did — very  satisfactory.  They  have 
appointed  a  large  number  of  those  who  passed  that  examination.  Yes- 
terday I  saw  a  letter  signed  by  the  present  Supervising  Architect,  in 
which  he  very  highly  commended  one  of  the  gentlemen  obtained  from 
that  examination  for  his  exceptionally  good  work  in  connection  with 
the  building  that  he  was  engaged  on. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  recommended  more  highly  than  Mr.  How- 
lett  had  been  by  the  former  Supervising  Architect! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was,  for  the  reason  that  the  par- 
ticular work  for  which  he  was  so  especially  commended  was  of  an 
exceptional  character,  requiring  very  high  qualifications,  which  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Howlett  does  not  disclose  that  he  possesses. 
The  statement  was  made  that  the  official  report  which  he  had  made 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  would  he 
filed  away  for  future  use  in  the  Architect's  Office. 

I  will  state  that  in  this  particular  examination  a  slight  change  has 
been  made  in  the  effort  to  make  it,  if  possible,  more  practical.  The  fol- 
lowing subjects  are  included  now:  They  give  the  applicant  the  same 
sort  of  a  letter  on  some  general  subject  of  interest  connected  with  his 
work  as  a  superintendent  of  construction,  showing  his  practical  arith- 
metic and  computations,  etc.;  and  then  the  practical  questions  on 
building  materials  and  construction.  Then  they  give  him  a  special 
examination  in  building  specifications,  and  then  they  have  a  series  of 
special  questions  on  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  buildings, 
which,  possibly,  is  an  improvement  on  that  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Who  marked  the  papers  in  the  examination  for 
Supervising  Architect! 

Mr.  Serven.  In  that  examination  for  Supervising  Architect  the 
Treasury  Department  assisted  the  commission  in  securing  the  services 
of  a  committee  of  architects  composed  of  Mr.  Post,  of  New  York,  who 
is  president  of  the  American  Architects'  Institute;  Mr.  Burnhain,of 
Chicago;  Mr.  Peabody,  of  Boston;  Mr.  Chandler, of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Carrere,  of  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  these  parties  regularly  employed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission? 

Mr.  Sbrven.  They  were  not.  They  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  employed  only  for  this  special  marking! 

Mr.  Sbrven.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  simply  detailed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  assist. 

I  found  at  page  180  and  page  181  of  the  evidence  before  your  committee 
a  number  of  statements — I  found  some  of  them  there  and  some  of  them 
elsewhere — to  the  effect  that  the  commission  can  not  conduct  examina- 
tions other  than  of  a  scholastic  character;  that  is,  that  the  commission 
can  not  investigate  executive  ability  or  special  ability  of  that  kind.  I 
find  on  page  180  this  sentence: 

And  what  is  of  consequence,  the  selection  is  made,  not  as  the  result  of  any  proper 
or,  to  the  commission,  possible  investigation  to  learn  what  practical  experience  and 
fitness  the  person  has  to  sustain  the  proposed  official  relation  to  the  Secretary  or 
head  of  a  bureau  and  to  discharge  the  duties  that  will  devolve  upon  him  as  such, 
bat  by  reading  the  answers,  to  certain  written  and  printed  questions  which,  no  doubt, 
are  in  some  measure  pertinent  to  the  general  object  of  the  inquiry 

The  Chairman.  From  whose  testimony  are  you  quoting! 

Mr.  Serven.  It  is  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Butterwortb,  Commissioner 
of  Patents.  Then  I  find  further  on  a  statement  that  the  examination  of 
the  commission  must  necessarily  be  confined  solely  to  the  applicants 
knowledge  of  text-books  and  his  ability  to  answer  a  few  questions  of 
that  character.  In  going  over  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  examinations  those  were  the  only  two  things,  Mr. 
Howlett's  examination  for  which  I  have  given  you  the  questions  that 
were  actually  asked  to  show  whether  they  were  practical  or  not,  and 
a  statement  of  this  character,  which  seemed  to  require  any  special 
answer  on  my  part  as  chief  examiner.  I  have  prepared  a  few  state- 
ments here  in  regard  to  those  points. 

Purpose  of  examinations :  It  is  the  aim  of  the  examinations  to 
apply  the  same  rules  and  tests  in  the  selection  of  employees  for  the 
Government  service  as  are  now  employed  with  the  best  results  in  the 
management  of  the  most  successful  private  business  concerns.  It  is 
believed  that  the  nearer  this  method  is  approached  by  the  commission 
the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results.  I  will  state  that  we  have 
adopted  the  same  sort  of  examination  to  bring  out  the  question  of  special 
ability  in  any  line  that  is  adopted  for  filling  similar  positions  by  private 
corporations  and  others.  In  the  present  stage  of  commercial  develop- 
ment and  intense  business  rivalry  it  is  preposterous  to  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  the  employees  of  a  business  firm  of  any  importance  are 
selected  for  any  other  reason  than  their  demonstrated  superiority  for 
the  special  line  of  work  at  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  The  recom- 
mendations of  each  applicant  for  employment  by  any  of  the  great 
banking,  insurance,  manufacturing,  or  railroad  corporations  of  the 
country  are  most  carefully  scanned,  and  the  record  of  each  man  thor- 
oughly investigated,  before  it  is  possible  for  him  to  secure  employment 
in  their  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  railroad  corporations  make  their  selections  f 
Do  they  do  it  through  a  commission  or  do  they  leave  it  to  the  heads  of 
the  departments? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  believe  that  they  select  their  people  through  the 
same  methods  that  are  employed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I 
have  consulted  with  several  different  railroad  authorities  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  find  that  our  present  plans  correspond  very  nicely  with  theirs 
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where  they  desire  to  get  anyone  for  a  particularly  responsible  position. 
Of  course,  for  their  regular  positions 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  informed 
that  they  have  a  commission  to  examine  applicants  for  positions? 

Mr.  Serven.  3o,  I  do  not,  except  the  commission  which  does  the 
work  for  each  particular  company,  just  as  the  appointment  division 
used  to  do  for  the  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  leave  that  subject  entirely 
to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  individual  is  seeking 
employment?    Is  not  the  matter  entirely  in  his  discretion  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  that  the  corporation  at  large  simply  use  him 
as  their  agent  in  the  selection  of  their  employees  and  just  as  the 
Department  under 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  do? 

Mr.  Serven.  Just  as  the  Department  now  under  the  present  law 
uses  the  commission  as  its  agent  in  sifting  out  the  wheat  from  the  cha£ 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  go  outside  of  their  organization  to 
have  the  men  selected  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  To  get  outsiders  to  come  in  and  examine  them?  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  do  go  outside  of  their  organ 
ization  in  getting  together  their  evidence  and  in  asking  the  advice  of 
people  outside  of  their  corporation  as  to  the  qualification  of  those  per- 
sons. I  find  they  do  that  very  largely;  and  one  of  the  things  very 
necessary  now  to  get  employment,  perhaps  of  even  the  most  humbk 
character  in  one  of  the  railroad  corporations  is  the  indorsement  of  those 
who  are  outside. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Serven.  Pardon  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  go  outside  for 
information.  I  meant  to  say  that  they  do  not  go  outside  for  a  commis- 
sion or  some  one  to  examine  applicants,  but  that  the  examination  i* 
conducted  by  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  where  the  appli- 
cant seeks  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it  is  done  in  this  way;  the 
information  which  is  gotten  outside  by  others  is  usually  brought  there 
and  submitted  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  but  the  employment  is  left  entirely  with  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  the  selection  as  to  which  is  the  most  valuable 
man.  Why  should  not  the  same  method  be  adopted  for  the  selection  of 
employees  iu  the  Government  service?  This  view  seems  to  be  in  foil 
sympathy  with  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  law  provid 
ing  for  the  sifting  of  applicants  for  Government  positions  by  means  of 
open  competitive  examinations  to  be  conducted  under  the  authority  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  public  serv- 
ice it  appears  that  three  general  classes  of  examinations  are  required 
to  properly  meet  the  demands  upon  the  commission.  The  first  general 
class  embraces  those  designated  to  test  merely  the  general  intelligence 
and  adaptability  of  the  competitors — for  example,  the  examinations  for 
ordinary  clerks,  messengers,  etc.  The  second  general  class  contains 
appropriate  tests  of  general  intelligence,  combined  with  those  specially 
designed  to  bring  out  the  particular  information  needed  to  satisfac- 
torily perform  the  duties  of  technical,  professional,  and  scientific  posi- 
tions in  the  service,  such  as  bookkeeper,  stenographer  and  typewriter, 
examiner  of  patents,  weather  observers,  draftsmen,  civil  engineers,  etc. 
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The  third  general  class  of  examinations  are  those  where  no  educational 
qualifications  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  service, 
but  where  some  peculiar  experience  or  skill  is  demanded  either  in  a 
mechanical  or  other  special  line. 

I  notice  in  the  evidence  presented  to  your  committee  the  statement 
has  been  made  that  the  commission's  examinations  refer  solely  to  knowl- 
edge of  text-books.  I  desire  to  show  that  the  commission  has  held 
examinations  designed  to  bring  out  qualifications  which  have  been 
developed  by  long  business  or  professional  experience.  It  is  not  by 
accident,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence  before  your  committee,  that 
the  commission  has  inquired  into  an  applicant's  all-around  ability. 

For  positions  requiring  high  technical  scientific  reasearch  coupled 
with  executive  capacity,  as  for  the  position  of  chief  of  the  anthropo- 
logical section  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  following  questions 
were  used  with  the  most  satisfactory  results: 

(1)  What  is  the  present  state  of  your  health  f 

(2)  (Jive  names  and  addresses  of  five  persons  who  have  personal  knowledge  of 
your  experience  in  and  capacity  for  the  duties  of  the  position  which  yon  seek  (the 
persons  named  should  be  in  addition  to  those  who  sign  the  vouchers  for  applicant). 

(3)  Give  a  list  of  your  publications,  stating  where  they  may  be  found. 

(4)  If  you  have  made  original  drawings  illustrating  studies  in  anthropology,  sub- 
mit samples;  or,  if  published,  state  where  such  may  be  found. 

(5)  What  training  have  you  had  as  an  anthropologist,  including  term  of  service 
in  connection  with  any  museum  or  organization  devoted  to  original  research  ? 

(6)  State  the  experience  which  you  have*  had  as  a  curator  of  anthropological 
collections. 

(7)  State  what  positions  you  have  held  where  administration  of  collections  and 
direction  of  assistants  have  been  necessary. 

(N)  State  the  experience  which  you  have  had  in  field  work,  including  original 
investigations  and  collecting. 

(9)  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  500  words  upon  the  administration  of  anthro- 
pological collections  in  a  museum. 

That  is  a  highly  scientific  position  which  also  requires  original 
research. 

For  positions  requiring  broad  professional  attainments  and  a  high 
degree  of  executive  ability,  as  for  Supervising  Architect,  the  following 
questions  were  used : 

(1)  Give  a  statement  in  detail  of  your  general  and  technical  education  and  training. 

(2)  State  your  practical  experience  in  the  various  branches  and  details  of  archi- 
tectural work. 

(3)  State  by  whom,  when,  where,  and  for  what  length  of  time  you  were  employed 
ami  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by  you  in  each  case. 

(4)  (a)  State  your  experience  in  designing  architectural  work;  (b)  state  your 
experience  as  a  superintendent  of  construction;  (c)  state  your  experience  in  the 
general  management  of  architectural  work. 

(5)  (a)  What  buildings  have  been  designed  by  youf  (6)  What  buildings  have  been 
constructed  nnder  your  supervision  f 

(6)  In  connection  with  each  of  these  buildings  give  (1)  The  name  of  the  building 
or  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  if  not,  designed  by  you,  the  name  of  the  architect; 
(2)  the  city  and  State  in  which  located,  together  with  location  in  the  city :  (3)  the 
materials  of  which  constructed;  (4)  any  special  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
rourse  of  its  construction ;  (5)  the  general  character  of  the  building  or  the  use  for 
which  constructed :  (6)  the  size — that  is,  the  approximate  dimensions ;  (7)  the  style 
of  architecture ;  (8)  when  commenced  and  when  completed ;  (9)  the  names  of  at 
least  two  trustworthy  persons  who  have  a  knowledge  of  your  work  in  connection 
with  each  building. 

(7)  Write  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  1,000  words  giving  in  detail  your  views  as  to 
the  most  appropriate  styles  of  architecture  for  public  buildings,  and  the  most 
economical  methods  of  constructing  them,  and  also  stating  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  securing  the  designs  for  public  buildings  by  competition  among 
American  architects,  and  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  having  such  designs 
prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  (Treasury. 

(8)  Write  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  1,000  words  making  a  full  statement  of  the 
experience  yon  have  had  in  supervising  and  directing  architectural,  office,  and  field 
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work  of  subordinates  or  assistants,  and  giving  your  views  as  to  the  general  admin* 
trative  policy  which  should  be  pursued  in  successfully  carrying  on  the  work  of  i 
supervising  architect,  especially  the  work  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury. 

(9)  The  drawings — 22  in  all — handed  to  you  with  this  sheet  are  the  plans  and  ele- 
vations of  the  Federal  building  at  Pueblo,  Colo.  The  arrangement  of  this  buildinc 
has  been  approved  by  the  Treasury  Department.  With  the  information  conveyed 
by  these  plans  and  elevations  draw  up  a  complete  scheme  of  competition  for  a  pabtte 
building  of  similar  scope. 

(10)  The  drawings — 17  in  all — handed  you  with  this  sheet  ore  plans  and  elevation 
of  the  Federal  building  at  Salina,  Kans.  Write  an  essay  criticising  the  entire 
scheme  as  to  (a)  its  artistic  merit,  (b)  its  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  (c)  ito 
economy  of  construction. 

As  an  example  of  the  questions  used  in  an  examination  which  does 
not  require  either  high  scientific,  professional,  or  mechanical  qualifica- 
tions, but  peculiar  characteristics,  the  following  questions  are  given, 
which  have  been  used  in  the  examination  for  post-office  inspector.  In 
this  post-office  inspector's  examination  the  first  special  subject  is  writ- 
ing reports,  and  the  competitor  is  advised  as  follows: 

Writing  i-eports.  —To  the  competitor :  Make  in  the  form  of  a  letter  a  report  embodying  j 
the  facts  furnished  below,  and  make  snch  recommendations  as  yon  deem  proper,  gif- 
ing  your  reasons  therefor. 

Statement  of  facts.— On  the  night  of  January  10, 1897,  a  pouch  containing  25  regit 
tend  letters  and  8  registered  packages  was  reported  stolen  at  W.  M.  Investigation 
by  a  post-office  inspector  discloses  the  following: 

S.  P.,  the  registry  clerk,  locked  the  pouch  that  night  at  8  o'clock,  and  befote 
leaving  the  office  for  his  home  deposited  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the  door  of 
the  mailing  room,  to  be  taken  by  the  messenger  with  the  other  mail  matter  to  tht 
12.05  a.  m.  train  for  New  York  City  and  the  West. 

R.  J.  and  \V.  M.,  night  mailing  clerks  at  the  office,  state  that  while  the  messenger 
was  loading  the  pouches  and  sacks  for  this  train,  they  were  busy  closing  the  mail 
and  alter  the  messenger  had  gone  noticed  that  he  had  failed  to  take  the  registered 
pouch;  whereupon  R.  J.  volunteered  to  carry  it  to  the  train.  He  left  the  office  at 
11.55  p.m.,  aud  states  that  when  passing  Cherry  street  on  his  way  to  the  depot  be 
was  struck  down  from  behind  by  some  person  whom  he  did  not  see  or  hear,  andwhei 
he  regained  consciousness  the  pouch  was  gone ;  he  immediately  notified  the  polite 
aud  returned  to  the  office.  Clerk  W.  M.  states  that  R.  J.  returned  to  the  office  at  12.30 
a.m.  greatly  excited;  his  hat  was  battered  and  his  clothes  soiled,  but  no  marksof 
violence  appeared  on  his  person.  On  account  of  his  nervous  condition  he  west 
home.  At  about  1.30  a.  m.,  W.  M.,  on  eloping  the  office,  was  accosted  by  a  maa 
unknown  to  him,  who  inquired  if  R.J.  had  gone  home,  and  after  taking  a  cop  of 
coffee  at  a  lunch  cart,  saw  a  person  whom  he  thought  to  bo  this  same  man  talking  te 
the  messenger  near  the  stable  where  the  messenger  kept  his  horses. 

On  January  11  the  pouch  was  found  in  a  clump  of  bushes  in  the  northern  aefti<* 
of  the  city,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  alleged  place  of  robbery.  The  lock  had  b*i 
opened  with  a  key  and  the  contents  of  the  pouch  taken.  The  lock  was  an  ordinary 
pouch  lock,  and  but  two  keys  for  such  locks  were  in  the  city — one  in  the  mailing 
room  of  the  office  attached  by  a  chain  to  a  post  and  the  other  in  possession  of  tei 
messenger  by  permission  of  the  postal  authorities.  The  messenger  still  has  the  key. 
and  accounts  for  his  whereabouts  from  the  time  he  left  the  office  until  he  retornei 
after  the  robbery,  lie  confirms  the  statement  of  W.  M.  relative  to  the  man  *e* 
talking  to  him ;  states  that  the  man  was  unknown  to  him ;  thinks  he  waa  a  report** 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  part  of  the  examination? 

Mr.  Server.  It  is  a  part  of  the  examination  for  post-office  inspector, 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  submitting  a  case  for  him.  This  * 
what  has  been  used  in  an  actual  examination  recently.  Then  be  » 
given  an  examination  of  post-office  accounts,  with  schedules  of  fed 
and  instructions. 

Elements  of  bookkeeping  and  of  accounts. — The  money-order  transactions  at  a  certsii 
post-office  for  the  week  ending  February  10,  1896,  were  as  follows: 

Money-order  fund  on  hand  Feb.  3,  $358.  Feb.  5,  issued  money  orders,  $78J5sii' 
$01;  paid  money  orders,  $59.65  and  $39.60.  Feb.  6,  issued  money  orders,  $48.90  ail 
$75;  paid  money  orders!  $86  and  $27.50.  Feb.  7,  issued  money  orders,  $3.85  asi 
$78.90;  paid  mouey  orders,  $49.65  and  $9.35.  Feb.  8,  issued  money  orders.~$Wl 
and  $40.08;  paid  money  order,  $14.65.    Feb.  9,  issued  money  order,.  $30;  paid        ' 
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order,  $18.75.  Feb.  10,  issued  money  order,  $75.60;  paid  money  order,  $84.50;  post- 
master deposited  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  Post-Office  Department,  $165.50. 

Make  a  statement  of  the  postmaster's  account. 

Schedule  of  fees  which  the  postmaster  must  collect  from  the  public  on  issue  of 
money  orders : 

For  sums  not  exceeding  $2.50 3  cents 

Over  $2.50  and  not  exceeding  $5 -• 5  cents 

Over  $5  and  not  exceeding  $10 8  cents 

Over  $10  and  not  exceeding  $20 10  cents 

Over  $20  and  not  exceeding  $30 12  cents 

Over  $30  and  not  exceeding  $40 15  cents 

Over  $40  and  not  exceeding  $50 18  cents 

Over  $50  and  not  exceeding  $60 20  cents 

Over  $60  and  not  exceeding  $75 25  cents 

Over  $75  and  not  exceeding  $100 35  cents 

Then  he  is  given  a  statement  of  receipts  in  order  to  calculate  the  salary 
of  the  postmaster. 

Under  the  law  the  salary  or  compensation  of  postmasters  at  fourth-class  offices 
consists  of — 

(1)  All  box  rents,  if  there  are  any. 

(2)  Commissions  on  the  amount  of  postage  due  stamps,  ordinary  postage  stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  postal  cards,  and  newspaper  and  periodical  stamps  canceled  on 
matter  actually  mailed  at  their  offices,  and  on  amounts  received  from  sales  of  waste 
paper,  dead  newspapers,  printed  matter,  and  twine  sold  at  the  following  rates:  On 
the  first  $50  or  less,  100  per  cent;  on  the  next  $100  or  less,  60  per  cent;  on  the  next 
$200  or  less,  50  per  cent;  on  the  excess  above  $350,  40  per  cent. 

In  no  case  is  the  compensation  of  a  postmaster  of  this  class  to  exceed  $250  in  any 
one  quarter. 
During  the  year  a  postmaster's  account  appears  as  follows : 


Quarter. 

Box 
rent. 

Cancels 
tionof 
2-cent 

stamps. 

Cancella- 
tion of 
lcent 

stamps. 

Cancella- 
tion of 
postal 
cards. 

Cancella- 
tion of 
stamped 
envelopes. 

Sale  of 

waste 

paper, 

etc. 

Sale  of 
twine. 

Firet 

Second 

$105.80 
101.50 
88.40 
126.75 

$81.98 
81.10 
51.46 
99.00 

$16.41 
41.12 
22.32 
33.08 

$5.86 
6.16 
14.08 
19.40 

$15.00 
29.22 
32.14 
34.05 

$4.60 
4.83 
1.75 
2.89 

$6.58 
1.97 

Thml 

Fourth 

2.80 
3.84 

What  was  the  salary  of  the  postmaster? 

Then  he  is  given  a  series  of  questions  on  the  postal  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  general  geography  : 

(Eighth  subject)  Geography,  Constitution,  and  postal  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  United  States. 

(1)  What  State  borders  both  Lake  Champlain  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  f 
What  Territory  borders  both  New  Mexico  and  California f  What  State  borders  both 
Nevada  and  Wyoming!  What  State  borders  both  Indian  Territory  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico?    What  State  borders  both  Lake  Superior  and  South  Dakota f 

(2)  Name  the  largest  city  in  and  the  largest  river  in  .or  bordering  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing-named States :  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Oregon. 

(3)  In  what  State  or  Territory  is  each  of  the  following-named  cities  located: 
Bangor,  Albuquerque,  Walla  Walla,  Dubuque,  Raleigh,  Racine,  Ogden,  El  Paso, 
Vtica,  Annapolis? 

(4)  Name  the  capital  of  each  of  the  following- named  States  or  Territories :  Con- 
necticut, West  Virginia,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  Arizona,  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Georgia,  Missouri. 

(5)  In  what  State  or  Territory  is  each  of  the  following  named:  The  Catskill 
Mountains,  Paget  Sound,  Moosehead  Lake,  Pikes  Peak,  souroe  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

(6)  State  in  fall  what  is  requisite  to  the  issuance  of  a  search  warrant,  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution: 

(7)  (a)  What  form  of  trial  does  the  Constitution  provide  for  all  crimes,  with  one 
exception?  Name  the  exception,  (ft)  What  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  as  to 
where  trials  for  crime  shall  be  held* 
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(8)  (a)  What,  if  any,  is  the  liability  of  the  Government  in  case  of  loss  of  regis- 
tered matter f  (b)  State  the  different  means  employed  to  secure  the  safety  of  regis- 
tered matter. 

(9)  (a)  What  persons  are  prohibited  from  being  concerned  in  a  contract  for  carry- 
ing the  mails f  (b)  For  what  length  of  time  may  contract  be  made  for  carrying 
mails  on  land!    On  seat 

(10)  (a)  State  the  limitations  as  to  the  amount  for  which  a  single  money  order 
may  be  issued,  (b)  State  all  the  limitations  and  conditions  as  to  the  aggregate 
amount  for  which  money  orders  may  be  issued  to  one  person,  and  give  the  reasons 
for  the  limitations  and  conditions. 

(Ninth  subject.)  Instructions  to  competitor:  Some  person  will  be  pointed  oat  to 
you  for  description.  Notice  him  carefully  and  then  write  a  telegram  to  the  V.  S. 
marshal  at  Denver,  Col.,  notifying  him  that  M.  H.  will  arrive  on  some  train  which 
should  be  designated  and  that  a  warrant  is  out  for  his  arrest,  on  charge  of  rifling 
registered  mail.  Describe  the  person  pointed  out  with  such  fullness  and  accuracy 
as  to  enable  the  marshal  to  identify  him  as  he  leaves  the  train.  Make  dispatch  as 
brief  as  possible.    Only  fifteen  minutes  will  be  allowed  for  writing  this  description. 

The  competitor  was  also  tested  in  spelling,  letter-writing,  and  arith- 
metic. 

There  is  one  other  peculiar  examination,  the  examination  for  snrfnien 
in  the  Life-Saving  Service,  for  which  the  particular  qualifications  are  as 
surfman  or  as  boatman  in  the  surf  and  sound  physical  condition.  I 
have  here  the  questions  which  are  used,  which  go  largely  to  bring  oat 
the  particular  experience  the  applicant  has  had  either  as  surfman  or  as 
boatman  or  as  a  fisherman  or  waterman.  It  has  with  it  a  physician's 
certificate  certifying  that  he  is  of  sound  physical  condition.  For  pos- 
itions where  physical  ability  and  special  experience  were  the  prime 
requisites,  as  for  surfman  in  the  Life-Saving  Service,  the  following 
questions  are  used,  simply  showing  prior  experience  and  sound  physical 
condition : 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  number  of  the  life-saving  district  and  the  section  in  which  yon 
.  reside?    (b)  In  what  section  or  sections  will  yon  accept  employment f    (r)  How* tar 

inland  do  you  reside  from  the  ocean,  bay,  or  sound  shore,  or  the  shore  of  the  Great 
Lakes  ? 

2.  Answer  the  inquiries  in  the  following  table  as  to  citizenship,  place  and  date  ot 
birth,  and  ago.  (If  a  naturalized  citizen,  your  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  jvnr 
father's  certificate  of  naturalization,  if  you  were  naturalized  while  a  minor,  with 
proof  of  the  relationship,  must  be  forwarded  with  the  application.  It  will  be  re- 
turned to  you.) 

Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States f  Place  of  birth.  Date  of  birth  (give 
month,  day,  and  year).    Age  on  last  birthday. 

3.  Of  what  State  or  Territory  and  county  or  parish  are  you  now  an  actual,  bo;;a 
fide  (legal)  resident,  and  how  long  have  you  been  such  resident  thereof  f  (Contin- 
uous residence  to  exact  date  of  application  must  be  shown.) 

4.  State  where  and  how  long  yon  attended  school,  and  the  studies  you  pursued. 

5.  Answer  the  inquiries  in  the  following  table  as  to  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment service: 

Were  you  ever  in  Government  service f  In  what  branch  employed  t  Forwb..t 
period!    Did  you  voluntarily  resign?    Were  you  discharged  for  cause f 

6.  Answer  the  inquiries  in  the  following  table  as  to  military  or  naval  service  in 
the  United  States  (service  in  State  militias  not  required) : 

Were  you  ever  in  the  United  States  military  or  naval  service?  In  what  conipanv 
and  regiment,  or  on  what  vessel  ?  Date  of  discharge.  Was  the  discharge  on  account 
of  disability  ? 

7.  What  has  been  your  place  of  abode  and  occupation  during  each  of  the  pa>t 
four  years? 

8.  Have  you  any  other  application  on  file,  or  is  your  name  now  on  any  register  for 
appointment  in  any  branch  of  the  classified  service?  If  so,  for  what  branch  and 
for  what  position  ? 

9.  Are  you  or  have  yon  been  married? 

10.  Are  any  members  of  your  family,  or  any  of  your  relatives,  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  Government?  If  so,  state  who  they  are,  in  what  position,  in 
what  branch  of  the  service,  and  the  relationship. 

11.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of,  or  indicted  for,  any  crime?  If  so,  inclose 
herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the  court  proceedings,  showing  the  essential  facte  in 
the  oase. 
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12.  (a)  Are  you  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  tobacco,  morphine, 
or  opinmf  If  so,  to  which  and  to  what  extent?  '  (6)  Have  you  ever  been  addicted 
to  tbe  use  of  any  of  these  articles!    If  bo,  to  which  and  to  what  extent? 

13.  Are  you  physically  capable  of  a  full  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  surfman? 
Have  yon  any  defect  of  sight  in  either  eye  f  Have  you  any  defect  of  speech  f  Have 
yon  any  defect  of  limbf  Have  you  any  defect  of  hearing!  Have  jou  any  chronic 
disease?  What  is  your  height,  measured  in  your  bare  feet!  What  is  your  weight, 
in  your  ordinary  clothing  f 

14.  Have  you  any  mechanical  skill,  or  any  trade,  or  any  special  experience  or 
qualification  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  serviceable  to  the  Government?  If 
so,  state  what  it  is  and  the  length  of  your  experience. 

15.  If  yon  have  had  experience  in  any  or  all  of  the  following  occupations,  state 
how  long  and  at  what  place  or  places  you  have  had  such  experience.  If  your  expe- 
rience as  a  surfman  consists  of  service  as  such  in  the  Life-Saving  Service,  write  "L. 
S.  S. ."  in  the  parenthesis  below  opposite  the  word  surfman ;  if  as  a  surf  fisherman, 
write  "S.  F.";  if  as  a  wrecker,  write  "W."  The  term  surfman  includes  all  of  these 
occupations. 

16.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  unde*  whose  direction,  or  in  whose 
employ,  you  served  in  the  occupation  or  occupations  above  mentioned,  stating  the 
length  of  time  you  served  with  each,  and  whether  as  a  surfman,  surf  fisherman, 
wrecker,  sailor,  or  boatman. 

17.  Are  each  and  all  of  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions  in  your  own  hand- 
writing? 

The  vouchers  must  be  in  ink  and  in  the  handwriting  of  the  signers.  The  persons 
who  sign  the  vouchers  are  notified  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  furnish  further 
information  concerning  their  knowledge  of  the  applicant. 


Voucher  No.  1. 


Place ,  date  ■ 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  am years  of  age,  that  I  am  a  legal  resident  of  the  State 

of ,  that  I  have  been  such  resident  for years,  that  for years  I  have 

known ,  living  at that  he  is  able-bodied,  of  good  character,  and  of 

sober  and  industrious  habits ;  and  that  in  these  respects  he  is  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion of  surfman  in  the  Life-Saving  Service. 

I  further  certify  that  my  answers  to  the  following  questions  are  true  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

1.  What  is  the  applicant's  trade  or  occupation? 

2.  How  long  has  he  served  at  his  trade  or  occupation? 

3.  How  long  and  where  has  he  had  experience  as  a  surfman?    From ,  18 — , 

to ,  18—.    Place. . 

4.  How  long  and  where  has  he  had  experience  as  a  sailor?  (Not  as  a  surfman.) 
From ,  18—,  to ,  18—.    Place, . 

5.  How  long  and  where  has  he  had  experience  as  a  boatman  ?  (Not  as  a  surfman. ) 
From ,  18—,  to ,  18—.    Place, . 

6.  Is  he.  in  yonr  opinion,  fully  qualified  for  the  position  of  surfman? 

7.  In  what  respects  do  you  regard  him  as  qualified  for  the  position  of  surfman? 

8.  Have  you  ever  employed  the  applicant?  If  so,  where,  how  long,  and  in  what 
capacity  ? 

9.  How  have  you  obtained  your  knowledge  of  the  applicant  with  respect  to  the 
information  which  you  have  given  in  this  certificate? 

10.  Are  you  related  to  the  applicant?    If  so,  state  the  relationship. 

(Name.) . 

(Residence.) .  (Occupation.) . 

Voucher  No.  2. 


Place ,  Date  • 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  am years  of  age;  that  I  am  a  legal  resident  of  the 

State  of ;  that  I  have  been  such  resident  for years;  that  for  

years  I  have  known ,  living  at ;  that  he  is  able-bodied,  of  good  char- 
acter, and  of  sober  and  industrious  habits,  and  that  in  these  respects  he  is  qualified 
for  the  position  of  surfman  in  the  Life-Saving  Service. 

I  further  certify  that  my  answers  to  the  following  questions  are  true,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief. 

1.  What  is  the  applicant's  trade  or  occupation  ? 

2.  How  long  has  he  served  at  his  trade  or  occupation? 

3.  How  long  and  where  has  he  had  experience  as  a  surfman?    From ,  18 — , 

to .  18—.    Place 
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4.  How  long  and  where  has  ho  had  experience  as  a  sailor  ?  (Not  as  a  surfman.) 
From ,  18—,  to ,  18—.    Place . 

5.  How  long  and  where  has  he  had  experience  as  a  boatman  f  (  Not  as  a  surfman.) 
From ,  18—,  to ,  18—.    Place . 

6.  Is  he,  in  your  opinion,  fully  qualified  for  the  position  of  surfman  f 

7.  In  what  respects  do  you  regard  him  as  qualified  for  the  position  of  surfman  ? 

8.  Have  you  ever  employed  the  applicant?  If  so,  where,  now  long,  and  in  what 
capacity  f 

9.  How  have  you  obtained  your  knowledge  of  the  applicant  with  respect  to  the 
information  which  you  have  given  in  this  certificate? 

10.  Are  you  related  to  the  applicant?    If  so,  state  the  relationship. 

(Name) , 

(Residence) .  (Occupation) ■ . 

MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE. 

Each  applicant  fox  the  position  of  surfman  is  required  to  furnish  the  following 
medical  certificate,  which  must  be  executed  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service. 

N.  B. — The  medical  officer  is  requested  to  read  this  certificate  carefully  before 
beginning  the  examination. 

All  entries  upon  this  certificate  most  be  written  in  ink. 

1.  What  is  the  applicant's  exact  height  iirhis  bare  feet?  (The  physician  most 
measure  the  applicant.) 

2.  What  is  the  applicant's  exact  weight  in  his  ordinary  clothing,  without  overcoat 
or  hat?    (The  physician  must  weigh  the  applicant.) 

3.  Did  you  yourself  weigh  and  measure  the  applicant? 

4.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  applicant's  sight?  (If  possible,  the  test  should  be 
made  with  Snellen's  cards  and  expressed  in  twentieths.)  If  the  applicant  has  any 
defect  of  sight  in  either  eye,  describe  fully.  Is  the  applicant  color-blind?  If  so,  to 
what  extent? 

5.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  applicant's  hearing?  (State  the  distance,  in  feet, 
at  which  he  can  hear  the  ticking  of  a  closed  watch  held  in  the  open  hand,  testing 
each  ear  with  the  other  plugged.)  If  he  has  any  defect  of  hearing  in  either  ear, 
describe  fully. 

6.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  applicant's  speech  ?  If  ho  has  any  defect  of  speech, 
describe  fully. 

7.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  applicant's  limbs?  If  he  has  any  defect  in  either 
arm  or  in  either  leg,  describe  fully.  [Varicose  veins,  ulcers,  or  any  deformity  should 
be  specially  reported.] 

8.  Has  the  applicant  any  rupture,  either  inguinal,  ventral,  or  femoral?  If  he  has 
a  rupture,  describe  fully,  stating  extent,  whether  or  not  it  is  kept  in  place  by  a  trus*, 
and  if  the  retention  is  satisfactory. 

9.  Has  the  applicant  varicocele,  hydrocele,  internal  or  external  piles,  fistula  in  auo, 
or  any  genito-urinary  disease,  or  any  cutaneous  disease?  If  so,  describe  the  disease, 
and  state  to  what  extent  the  applicant  is  afflicted. 

10.  Has  the  applicant  any  defect  in  the  functions  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system? 
If  so,  describe  the  defect,  and  state  to  what  extent  the  applicant  is  affected. 

11.  Give  the  measurements  of  the  applicant's  chest :  At  rest ;  at  full  inspiration ;  at 
full  expiration. 

12.  Is  the  applicant's  respiration  full,  free,  and  unobstructed  in  both  lungs?  If 
not,  state  to  what  extent  obstructed. 

13.  State  the  frequency  of  the  action  of  the  applicant's  heart:  When  sitting; 
when  standing;  when  standing  after  brief  exercise.  (The  applicant  should  be 
required  to  hop  on  one  foot  the  distance  of  about  12  feet.) 

14.  Are  there  indications  in  the  heart's  action  of  organic,  muscular,  or  nervous 
derangement?    If  so,  describe  fully. 

15.  Has  the  applicant  any  form  of  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  deformity,  or  disability 
of  any  nature  whatever  not  referred  to  in  the  preceding  questions?  Is  so,  describe 
fully. 

16.  Are  there  indications  that  the  applicant  is  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  tobacco,  or  narcotics  in  any  form  ?  If  so,  describe  fully. 

17.  Is  the  applicant  capable  of  prolonged,  severe  physical  exertion,  and  equal  to 
the  demands  or  a  very  exhausting  occupation? 

18.  Do  you  discover  in  the  applicant  any  form  of  or  tendency  to  disease  or  disa- 
bility which  is  likely  to  unfit  him  for  the  performance  of  the  work  of  the  position 
which  he  seeks? 

19.  During  the  past  five  years  has  the  applicant  had  any  disease,  acute  or  chronic, 
of  any  nature  whatever?  If  so,  describe  it  fully  and  give  the  length  of  time  he  w*» 
incapacitated  by  reason  thereof. 
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Then  I  have  the  questions  here  which  are  asked  for  most  of  those  on- 
the  list  of  skilled  laborers  that  I  handed  you  a  moment  ago.  Shall  I 
go  over  any  of  those  f 

The  Chairman.  Yon  may  give  a  few  of  those  questions. 

Mr.  Sebven.  The  applicant  makes  a  statement  as  to  how  long  he  has 
served  at  his  apprenticeship  and  bow  long  as  a  full-fledged  journeyman ; 
how  long  he  has  worked  at  his  trade,  and  since  beginning  work; 
whether  he  has  been  continuously  employed  at  that  trade,  or  if  he  has 
not,  why  he  has  not  been,  and  what  he  has  done,  and  whether  he  is 
employed  at  it  at  the  time  he  makes  application,  and  if  not,  what  he 
is  employed  at.  Then  he  is  asked  to  what  extent,  in  his  judgment,  he 
is  a  skilled  and  rapid  workman  in  the  details  of  his  special  trade,  and 
then  comes  the  question  as  to  his  general  physical  condition,  and  he 
has  to  give  the  names  of  his  employers  or  those  who  have  worked  with 
him  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  what  he  has  done  in  the  way  of 
experience.    He  swears  to  the  truth  of  those  statements. 

Then  there  are  special  vouchers  furnished  which  ask  questions  to 
corroborate  or  not  to  corroborate  his  statements  as  to  his  experience, 
and  then  the  question  is  asked,  "  In  what  particular  branch  of  the 
trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined  is  the  applicant 
most  proficient,  and,  as  far  as  you  know,  how  long  has  he  been  em- 
ployed in  that  branch  V7  "  Has  the  applicant  a  good  knowledge  of  any 
other  branches  of  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be 
examined f  If  so,  state  what  branches."  "Considering  skill,  care, 
industry,  and  rapidity,  how  would  you  rate  him  as  a  workman  at  the 
trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined  ln  Then  there 
are  separate  answers  to  be  given  under  each  head:  "Skill,"  "Care," 
"Industry,"  lt Rapidity."  "  Do  you  know  of  any  branch  of  his  trade  or 
occupation  in  which  he  is  not  entirely  competent  f"  "  Would  you  your- 
self give  him  employment  in  which  great  care  and  skill  are  required 
at  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined  f"  "  Is  the 
applicant  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors!  If  so,  to  what 
extent?"  "  What  is  his  general  reputation  and  standing  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resideB?"  "Do  you  know  of  anything  further  to 
the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  applicant  as  a  workman  at  the  trade  or 
occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined?"  Those  vouchers  are 
furnished,  and  then  the  references  are  furnished  for  any  farther  informa- 
tion that  the  appointing  officer  may  desire.  I  submit  the  complete  set 
of  questions  used  for  positions  requiring  mechanical  skilL 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

FOR  THE  TRADES  AND  SKILLED  OCCUPATIONS. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES- 

Lach  applicant  for  employment  in  any  of  the  recognized  trades,  or  in  any  occupa- 
tion requiring  skill  of  experience,  must,  in  addition  to  completing  the  regular  appli- 
cation on  Form  No.  304  and  the  Touchers  thereon,  fill  out  the  statement  hereon,  and 
have  the  vouchers  as  to  trade  qualifications  executed.  The  persons  making  the 
vouchers  should,  if  practicable,  be  those  by  whom  the  applicant  has  been  employed, 
or  under  whom  or  with  whom  he  has  worked  at  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which 
he  seeks  to  be  examined.  The  persons  may  be  the  same  as  those  by  whom  the 
vouchers  on  the  regular  application  blank  were  executed.  In  case  the  applicant  has 
not  been  in  the  employ  of  two  persons  or  firms,  one  voucher  may  be  filled  out  by  a 
foreman  or  fellow- workman.  No  applicant  for  employment  in  any  of  1jhe  recognized 
trades  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  will  be  examined  unless  he  has  served  five 
years  at  the  particular  trade  in  which  he  desires  to  be  employed,  at  least  three  years 
of  which  service  mast  have  been  rendered  as  an  apprentice.  Applicants  who  pass 
an  examination  and  receive  appointment  will  be  given  a  practical  trial  when  they 
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report  for  duty,  and  will  be  liable  to  immediate  discharge  if  it  is  found  that  they  do 
not  possess  the  requisite  skill  or  ability. 

Applicants  are  informed  that  those  who  receive  appointment  to  any  of  the  trades 
or  skilled  occupations  may  be  required  to  undergo  a  physical  examination  and  furnish 
a  physician's  certificate,  upon  reporting  for  duty.  Applicants  for  trades  positions  is 
the  United  States  Engineer  service,  or  in  the  Ordnance  service,  should  file  their 
applications  and  this  form  with  the  board  of  examiners  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Engineer  district,  or  at  the  arsenal,  in  which  employment  is  desired.  (See  sees. 
204-206,  "  Instructions  to  applicants.") 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  APPLICANT. 

All  answers  must  be  in  ink,  and  should  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  signer,  pro- 
vided that  an  applicant  for  a  position  for  which  no  educational  test  is  required  may, 
if  he  can  not  write,  have  the  application  executed  in  the  handwriting  of  some  other 
person. 

1.  For  what  trade  or  occupation  have  you  made  an  application  f  In  what  branch 
of  the  service! 

2.  What  length  of  apprenticeship,  if  any,  is  required  in  the  trade  or  occupation  for 
which  you  have  applied! 

3.  Have  you  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  trade  or  occupation  named  f  How 
long  did  you  serve  as  an  apprentice! 

4.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  you  seek  to  to 
examined! 

5.  Since  beginning  work,  have  you  been  continuously  employed  at  the  trade  or 
occupation  for  which  you  seek  to  be  examined!  If  not,  for  what  periods  hare  yon 
been  continuously  employed! 

6.  Are  you  now  employed  at  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  you  seek  to  be 
examined ! 

7.  If  you  are  not  now  employed  at  said  trade  or  occupation,  when  did  you  qnit 
work  at  it,  and  for  what  reason!  (Avoid  any  allusion  to  politics  or  religion.)  At 
what  are  you  now  employed! 

8.  To  what  extent  are  you  a  skillful  and  rapid  workman  in  all  the  details  of  th<» 
trade  or  occupation  for  which  you  seek  to  be  examined!  (Answer  fully  and  specif- 
ically.) 

9.  What  is  the  present  state  of  your  health! 

10.  During  the  past  live  years,  have  you  had  any  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  of  any 
nature  whatever!  If  so,  describe  it  fully  and  give  the  length  of  time  you  weii? 
incapacitated  by  reason  thereof. 

11.  Does  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  yon  seek  to  be  examined  require  * 
license! 

If  so,  have  you  such  a  license!  State  the  kind  and  grade  of  license,  the  number, 
the  date,  and  by  whom  issued. 

[In  cases  in  which  a  license  is  required,  the  applicant  may  be  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit it.] 

12.  (live  the  names  and  addresses  of  four  persons,  preferably  employers,  who  have 
knowledge  of  your  experience  and  capacity  in  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  yon 
seek  to  be  examined. 

[The  persons  named  should  be  in  addition  to  those  who  signed  the  vouchers  for 
the  applicant.] 

I  certify,  on  honor,  that  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions  are  in  my  own 
handwriting,  and  are  true  in  every  particular. 

(Signature  of  applicant.) , 

(Post-office  address.) . 

Date, ,  189—. 

Voucher  No.  1. 

All  answers  must  be  in  ink,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  the  signer. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  applicant  for  whom  you  furnish  this  certificate!  [First 
name,  middle  initial,  or  initials,  if  there  be  any,  and  last  name  should  be  correct! y 
given.]     For  what  position,  and  for  what  branch  of  the  service,  is  he  an  applicant? 

2.  Is  he  at  present  employed!  If  so,  by  whom,  at  what  trade  or  occupation,  and 
at  what  salary  ! 

3.  Has  the  applicant  been  employed  by  you,  or  worked  with  or  under  you,  at  the 
trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined!  How  long  has  the  appli- 
cant been  employed  by  you,  or  worked  with  or  under  you,  as  an  apprentice  at  the 
trade  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined,  and  how  long  as  a  journeyman! 

4.  How  long  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  has  the  applicant  worked  at  the  trade 
or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined! 
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5.  If  the  applicant  has  left  your  employ,  or  the  parson  or  firm  by  which  you  are 
employed,  state  when  and  whv  he  left. 

6.  In  what  particular  branch  of  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be 
examined  is  the  applicant  most  proficient,  and  as  far  as  you  know  how  long  has  he 
been  employed  in  that  branch  f 

7.  Has  the  applicant  a  good  knowledge  of  any  other  branches  of  the  trade  or  occu- 
pation for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined?    If  so,  state  what  branches. 

8.  Considering  skill,  care,  industry,  and  rapidity,  how  would  you  rate  him  as  a 
workman  at  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined  f  [Answer 
in  each  of  the  several  columns  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  following  words:  ''Poor," 
•Average,"  "Good,"  "Excellent/] 

9.  Do  you  know  of  any  branch  of  his  trade  or  occupation  in  which  he  is  not  entirely 
competent? 

10.  Would  you  yourself  give  him  employment,  in  which  great  care  and  skill  are 
required,  at  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined? 

11.  Is  the  applicant  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors!  If  so,  to  what 
extent? 

12.  What  is  his  general  reputation  and  standing  in  the  community  in  which  he 
ra*ides? 

13.  Do  yon  know  of  anything  further  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  applicant  as 
a  workman  at  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined?  Answer 
fully  and  specifically. 

1  certify,  on  honor,  that  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions  are  in  my  own 
haudwriting,  and  are  true  in  every  particular  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 

Date, ,  189— 

(  Signature  of  voucher.) 

( P.  O.  address.) 

VouciiBii  No.  2. 

All  answers  must  be  in  ink  and  in  the  handwriting  of  the  signer. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  applicant  for  whom  you  furnish  this  certificate?  [First 
name,  middle  initial  or  initials,  if  there  be  any,  and  last  name  should  be  correctly 
given.]    For  what  position  and  for  what  branch  of  the  service  is  he  an  applicant? 

2.  Is  he  at  present  employed?  If  so,  by  whom,  at  what  trade  or  occupation,  and 
at  what  salary? 

3.  Has  the  applicant  been  employed  by  you,  or  worked  with  or  under  you,  at  the 
trade  or  occupation  for  which  be  seeks  to  be  examined?  How  long  has  the  applicant 
been  employed  by  you,  or  worked  with  or  under  you,  as  an  apprentice  at  the  trade 
for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined,  and  how  long  as  a  journeyman? 

4.  How  long  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  has  the  applicant  worked  at  the  trade 
or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined? 

5.  If  the  applicant  has  left  your  employ,  or  the  person  or  firm  by  which  you  are 
employed,  state  when  and  why  he  left. 

6.  In  what  particular  branch  of  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be 
examined  is  the  applicant  most  proficient,  and  as  far  as  you  know  how  long  has  he 
W*-n  employed  in  that  branch  ? 

7.  Has  the  applicant  a  good  knowledge  of  any  other  branches  of  the  trade  or  occu- 
pation for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined?    If  so,  state  what  branches. 

8.  Considering  skill,  care,  industry,  and  rapidity,  how  would  you  rate  him  as  a 
workman  at  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined?  [Answer 
in  each  of  the  several  columns  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  following  words:  "Poor," 
"Average/1  "Good,"  "Excellent."] 

!>.  Do  you  know  of  any  branch  of  his  trade  or  occupation  in  which  he  is  not 
entirely  competent? 

10.  Would  you  yourself  give  him  employment,  in  which  great  care  and  skill  are 
required,  at  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  seeks  to  be  examined? 

11.  Is  the  applicant  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?  If  so,  to  what 
extent? 

12.  What  is  his  general  reputation  and  standing  in  the  community  in  which  he 
resides? 

13.  Do  yon  know  of  anything  further  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  applicant  as 
»  workman  at  the  trade  or  occupation  for  wjiich  he  seeks  to  be  examined?  Answer 
folly  and  specifically. 

1  certify,  on  honor,  that  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions  are  in  my  own 
handwriting,  an  *  are  true  in  every  particular,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 

Date, ,  189-. 

(Signature  of  voucher.) . 

(P.  O.  address.) . 
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In  the  Government  Printing  Office  special  questions  are  prepared 
which  every  applicant  for  a  position  there  which  is  recognized  as  a 
trade  has  to  answer,  and  then  there  are  special  trade  questions.  For 
the  trades  positions  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  the  following 
questions  have  been  used: 

Question  1.  How  long  did  yon  serve  as  an  apprentice? 

Question  2.  How  long  have  yon  served  as  a  journeyman! 

Question  3.  Give  the  names  and  locations  of  the  offices  in  which,  or  the  names  of 
the  firms  with  which,  you  learned  your  trade. 

Question  4.  Give  the  names  and  locations  of  the  offices  or  firms  where  you  hare 
heen  .employed  as  a  journeyman. 

Question  5.  Give  the  length  of  time  you  were  employed  by  each  office  or  firm  as  a 
journeyman,  including  only  those  where  you  were  employed  not  less  than  six  months. 

Question  6.  Give  the  exact  character  of  the  work  you  have  heen  engaged  upon 
while  employed  by  each  office  or  firm.  (Be  careful  to  specify  every  branch  or  kind 
of  work  on  which  you  have  been  employed.) 

Question  7.  Give  any  additional  information  which  you  may  desire,  bearing  upon 
your  trade  qualifications  and  experience. 

Those  questions  are  given  to  all  the  applicants  for  trade  positions 
there.  Then  come  the  pressmen,  the  bookbinders,  the  compositors,  and 
the  electrotypers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  applicants  for  those  positions  required  to 
stand  a  scholastic  test  in  addition  to  the  practical  questions? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  now.  Possibly  eight  months  ago, 
just  shortly  after  General  Palmer  took  the  office  of  Public  Printer,  we 
consulted  with  him  and  his  advisers  there  as  to  any  suggested  changes 
in  the  examinations,  and  at  that  time  there  was  not  much  change  sug- 
gested. 

The  Chairman.  Among  other  things,  are  they  required  to  stand  an 
examination  as  to  handwriting? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  educational 
examination.  Again,  very  recently,  within  the  last  month  I  took  a 
letter  down  there  in  person  to  the  Public  Printer  and  asked  him  to 
consider  it  and  suggest  if  at  this  time  he  thought  it  was  advisable  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  Printing  Office  examinations  to  make  them 
more  practical,  and  so  far  I  have  not  heard  that  he  has  suggested  any- 
thing. The  following  are  questions  in  addition  to  those  just  stated 
which  are  used  in  particular  trades  positions  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office: 

PRESSMAN. 


Question  8.  On  what  kind  of  presses  have  yon  worked  ? 

Question  9.  What  class  of  work  do  you  consider  yourself  most  capable  of  handling! 
(Book,  job,  color,  or  cut  work? ) 

Question  10.  Have  you  ever  run  a  web  press ?    If  bo,  state  whether  you  did  book 
or  newspaper  work. 

Question  11.  How  should  a  pressman  proceed  to  get  a  cylinder  press  ready  for 
printing,  after  the  press  has  been  set  up,  if  it  has  never  before  been  ueedf 

Question  12.  Is  hard  or  soft  packing  most  desirable  for  good  work?    Whyf 

Question  13.  If  the  feeding  has  been  correct,  and  yet  there  has  been  faulty  regis- 
ter, where  would  yon  look  for  the  defect  f 

Question  14.  What  material  do  you  consider  best  suited  for  cleaning  new  rollers f 

Question  15.  When  is  lye  beneficial  for  cleaning  rollers f 

Question  1(5.  (a)  How  would  you  make  purple  inkf    (5)  How  would  you  make 
green  inkf 

Question  17.  In  making  forms  ready,  (a)  when  should  an  overlay  be  made,  and  <?> 
when  an  underlay? 

Question  18.  In  running  presses  what  do  yon  consider  your  duty  toward  your  j 
employer?  I 

Question  19.  State  briefly  how  to  rnn  presses  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Question  20.  Impose  a  16-page  form. 
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BOOKBINDER. 


Question  8.   Into  what  principal  classes  or  branches   of  work  is  bookbinding 
iividedt 
Question  9.  With  what  branch  are  yon  most  familiar  f 

Ruling. 

Question  10.  Is  ruling  subdivided  into  minor  branches  f    If  so,  name  them. 

Question  11.  How  are  pens  classified  f 

Question  12.  With  what  kind  of  faint-line  ink  are  yon  most  familiar  f 

Question  13.  Supposing  the  machine  to  be  adjusted,  describe  how  you  would  set 
the  pens  for  a  pattern  for  ruling. 

Question  14.  Describe  the  course  of  the  paper  from  guide  to  box  on  a  double-cloth 
ruling  machine. 

Question  15.  Give,  as  near  as  yon  can,  a  list  of  the  sizes  and  weights  of  paper,  with 
the  names  used  to  designate  the  different  sizes. 

Question  16.  What  is  "  registering  t" 

Question  17.  What  knowledge  should  a  good  ruler  have  of  ruling  machines  and 
inks! 

Forwarding. 

Question  18.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  "  forwarding  f  " 

Question  19.  Describe  the  particular  branch  of  forwarding  with  which  you  are 
most  familiar. 

Question  20.  Give  as  complete  a  list  as  yon  can  of  the  various  materials  used  in 
forwarding. 

Question  21.  What  is  (a)  the  "joint"  on  a  printed  book;  (5)  on  a  blank  bookf 

Question  22.  What  are  the  " squares "  on  a  bookf 

Question  23.  What  is  a  "rod"  used  for  in  forwarding? 

Question  24.  What  is  a  "round,"  and  how  is  it  madef 

Question  25.  What  is  "strapping"  a  bookf 

Question  26.  Name  the  different  styles  of  forwarding. 

Finishing. 

Question  27.  Name  the  principal  branches  of  finishing. 

Que«tion  28.  Describe  the  particular  branch  of  finishing  with  which  you  are  most 
familiar. 

Question  29.  State  (a)  which  glair  you  prefer  for  blank  work  and  (ft)  which  for 
job  work;  and  state  the  reasons  for  your  preferences. 

Question  30.  Is  it  necessary  to  let  glaired  books  become  hard  and  dry  before  finish- 
ing?   Give  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Question  31.  Describe  fully  the  operation  of  stamping. 

Question  32.  Which  leather,  russia  or  morocco,  requires  the  greater  heat  for  let- 
tering!   Give  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Question  33.  Describe  the  various  stages  in  finishing  a  russia  ends  and  bands 
blank  book  from  forwarder  to  its  delivery. 

Question  34.  In  indexing  a  blank  book  for  which  no  scale  is  given,  how  would 
you  decide  which  letters  of  the  alphabet  should  be  given  the  most  leaves  f 

PRESS  FEEDER. 


Question  8.  How  long  have  you  been  feeding  presses  f 

Question  9.  With  what  class  of  work  are  you  mo6t  familiar  f  (Name  the  work,  as 
twok,  job,  or  color  work.) 

Question  10.  Give  the  kinds  and  names  of  the  presses  you  have  fed  f  (Cylinder  or 
platen.) 

Question  11.  What  is  the  size  in  inches  of  the  largest  sheet  that  you  have  fed  f 

Where  the  qualifications  required  were  those  of  an  expert  in  some 
special  line,  as  for  designer  of  bank  notes,  the  following  questions  have 
been  used: 

(1)  Write  a  letter  stating  where,  when,  in  what  manner,  and  under  whose  instruc- 
tion you  received  your  training  as  a  designer;  (2)  the  length  of  time  you  were 
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under  instruction  in  designing;  (3)  the  character  or  kinds  of  designing  work  upon 
which  you  have  been  chiefly  engaged ;  (4)  the  names  and  locations  of  au  persons  or 
firms  by  whom  you  have  been  employed  as  designer  since  the  completion  of  your 
instruction  in  designing;  (5)  the  nature  of  the  work  done  for  each  person  or  firm: 
(6)  the  length  of  time  you  worked  for  and  the  rate  of  wages  you  received  from 
each  person  or  firm. 

Competitors  were  also  required  to  submit  samples  of  their  work 
properly  verified. 

I  have  just  selected  these  as  a  few  of  the  different  varieties  of  exami- 
nation other  than  scholastic  which  we  give  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  the  other  peculiar  qualifications  as  a  sort  of  comment  on  what  is 
found  in  Mr.  Butterworth's  letter  and  other  statements  that  have  been 
made  before  the  committee  that  we  could  not  examine  into  those  things. 
These  few  illustrations  should  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  commis 
sion  to  make  the  same  investigation  and  to  apply  the  same  tests  as 
would  be  employed  were  the  position  to  be  filled  in  private  life  instead 
of  in  the  Government  service,  and  with  equally  Satisfactory  result.s 
Every  applicant  for  examination  is  now  required,  as  a  part  of  his 
examination,  to  answer  the  following  questions,  which  will  indicate  to 
the  appointing  officer  the  exact  experience  which  he  has  had: 

Question  1.  Name  all  the  trades,  professions,  or  other  different  occupations  in  which 
you  have  been  engaged,  giving  the  place  and  approximate  length  of  service  in  ca<h 
case,  and  stating  with  what  degree  of  success  you  have  pursued  any  of  the  occupa- 
tions mentioned. 

Question  2.  (a)  If  you  are  now  employed,  state  what  salary  you  are  receiving,  and 
also  state  the  highest  salary  you  have  received  in  any  employment,  naming  the 
employment,  and  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  by  whom  you  were  employ*!. 
(b)~ For  how  long  a  period  do  you  believe  you  will  desire  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  f 

Question  3.  State  the  qualifications  you  possess,  and  the  experience  you  have  h.i  i. 
which,  in  your  opinion,  tit  you  for  the  position  for  which  you  have  been  examined. 

In  cases  where  the  information  brought  ont  by  these  means  does  not 
appear  to  be  fully  satisfactory  concerning  the  applicant's  ability,  the 
commission  is  ready,  whenever  desired,  to  make  more  thorough  and 
exhaustive  investigation  of  each  applicant's  personal  characteristic* 
and  qualifications. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  case  where  an  applicant  fails  to  secure  a  rating 
that  would  entitle  him  to  go  on  the  eligible  list,  do  you  then  pursue 
that  policy  and  permit  him  to  go  before  the  commission? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  that  depends  on  the  Department  rather  than 
the  commission.  It  depends  on  the  Department  in  this:  We  prepare 
certain  questions  to  bring  out  certain  things,  and  if  those  questions  do 
not  bring  out  all  the  Department  wants,  then  the  Department  suggests 
that  something  additional  in  some  particular  line  is  desirable,  and  then 
we  give  what  is  required  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  That  rule,  then,  applies  only  to  those  on  the  eligible 
list? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  it  applies  to  all  who  go  into  the  examination, 
provided  the  Departments  says  at  the  time  any  particular  kind  of  ex- 
amination does  not  bring  out  all  they  want  on  any  particular  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  an  individual  should  fail  in  the  examina- 
tion, he  has  no  redress? 

Mr.  Serven.  He  has  none,  unless  he  is  reexamined. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  nothing  but  another  examination? 

Mr.  Serven.  He  could  go  into  a  reexamination.  The  plan,  of  coarse, 
would  be  the  examination  for  all  who  went  in. 

Here  is  the  examination  for  the  position  of  mounted  inspector  in  the 
customs  service  on  the  Mexican  border.    The  same  sort  of  an  exainina- 
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tion  is  used  for  similar  service  where  the  principal  things  required  are 
bravery  and  ability  to  use  a  gun  well,  and  natural  shrewdness. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  department  is  that  examination  held? 

Mr.  Serven.  This  is  the  position  of  mounted  inspector  on  the  Mexi- 
can border.  It  is  in  the  customs  service.  These  very  questions  are  used 
for  the  same  sort  of  an  examination,  &nd  they  are  used  for  similar 
positions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  used  for  the  secret  service 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  this  particular  kind  of  examination  has  not 
been  used  in  the  secret  service.  The  Treasury  Department  has  not 
asked  ns  to  get  this  kind  of  people,  because  they  have  had  a  supply. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  questions  do  you  ask  to  ascertain 
whether  a  man  is  a  man  of  nerve  and  determination? 

Mr.  Serven.  These  are  of  that  class.  Applicants  were  each  required 
to  submit  a  statement  made  in  answer  to  detailed  and  searching  per- 
sonal inquiries,  the  statements  showing,  among  other  things,  his  expe- 
rience and  familiarity:  In  the  use  of  rifle  and  pistol;  in  shooting  at 
target  and  at  game  and  other  moving  objects;  iu  shooting  on  horse- 
back ;  in  riding  unbroken  horses ;  in  roping,  bridling,  saddling,  mounting, 
and  riding  an  ordinary  cow  pony  which  has  been  turned  loose  for  six 
months;  in  riding  an  ordinary  cow  pony  on  the  round-up,  both  in  circle 
riding  and  cutting  out  work  among  the  herd;  in  being  on  the  trail,  in 
the  management  of  cattle,  and  classifying  them  according  to  age  and 
condition;  in  brand  reading;  in  conversing  in  Spanish,  as  spoken  in 
his  community,  for  ordinary  everyday  business  purposes,  etc.  Further- 
more, detailed  vouchers  were  required  from  two  reputable  ranch  hold- 
ers acquainted  with  the  applicant,  showing  his  experience  along  these 
same  lines;  and  also  that  he  was  capable  of  great  physical  endurance, 
possessed  of  personal  courage,  and  fitted  for  dangerous  and  hazardous 
employment.  These  means  furnished  a  thoroughly  practical  test  of 
ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  mounted  inspector,  and  no  matter 
how  high  an  applicant's  scholastic  attainments,  he  could  not  be  eligible 
unless  found  to  possess  the  practical  experience  and  peculiar  qualities 
thus  required. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  ascertain  whether  the  man  possesses 
nerve?  Do  you  ascertain  it  by  the  fact  that  he  can  ride  a  bucking 
pony? 

Mr.  Serven.  That  may  be  a  part  of  it;  but  from  other  evidence 
shown  as  to  what  he  has  done. 

The  Chairman.  Certificates  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicants  for 
this  position  are  filed  along  with  the  examination? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  and  no  matter  how  high  the  applicant's 
scholastic  attainments  may  be,  he  can  not  be  eligible  unless  he  is  found 
to  possess  the  qualities  required  for  that  particular  service.  Similar 
questions  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  idea  that  a  man 
is  possessed  of  daring  in  dangerous  positions,  and  is  willing  to  take  risks. 

Special  information  is  obtained  for  the  position  of  immigrant  inspector, 
where  a  man  of  honesty  and  reliability,  of  absolute  reliability,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  absolute  in  human  beings,  perhaps,  is  required.  These 
are  the  questions  which  have  been  approved  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  Certificates  are  furnished  in  answer  to  the 
specific  questions.  The  following  special  information  is  obtained  con- 
cerning each  eligible: 

(1)  What  in  your  occupation,  position,  or  business! 

(2)  How  long  have  you  be,en  acquainted  with  the  applicant? 

(3)  Are  you  related  to  the  applicant?    If  so,  what  is  the  relationship? 
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(4)  What  has  been  the  trade,  business,  or  occupation  of  the  applicant  since  you 
became  acquainted  with  himf 

(5)  Is  the  applicant  at  present  employed?  If  so,  by  whom,  at  what  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  occupation,  and  at  what  salary  f 

(6)  Has  the  applicant  been  employed  by  you  or  worked  with  youf  If  so,  at  what 
trade,  business,  or  occupation,  and  at  what  salary  f 

(7)  State  to  what  extent  you  would  be  willing  to  employ  the  applicant  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  would  have  the  handling  of  large  sums  of  money  f 

(8)  State  to  what  extent  you  would  do  willing  to  employ  the  applicant  in  a  confi- 
dential capacity,  enabling  him  to  become  acquainted  with  your  private  busines* 
affairs? 

(9)  Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  the  applicant  in  charge  of  your  business  during 
your  extended  absence?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

(10)  State  to  what  extent  you  would  consider  it  advisable  to  put  the  applicant  in 
charge  of  a  number  of  men  to  issue  orders  and  be  responsible  for  the  work  done  by 
them. 

(11)  What  is  the  general  reputation  of  the  applicant  for  energy  and  attention  to 
business  intrusted  to  him  ? 

(12)  What  is  the  general  repntation  and  standing  of  the  applicant  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lives! 

(13)  Has  the  applicant  any  personal  habits  which  unfit  him  for  the  position 
sought? 

(14)  Give  any  additional  facts  which  will  tend  to  show  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
the  applicant  for  the  position  which  he  seeks. 

Those  questions  are  sent  to  the  references  which  each  applicant  is 
required  to  give  of  persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  familiarity  with 
him  and  his  life  and  experience,  are  supposed  to  be  of  authority  on 
those  things.  The  Treasury  Department,  as  I  said,  have  approved 'that 
class  of  question 8  for  that  character  of  qualifications. 

In  all  cases  where  auy  particular  kind  of  prior  experience  is  uuder 
stood  to  have  a  material  bearing  upon  the  special  fitness  of  applicants 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  commission  to  prosecute  an  exactly  similar 
investigation  as  would  be  conducted  in  the  employment  of  persons  per 
forming  similar  duty  in  a  private  capacity.  It  is  believed  that  these 
illustrations  will  fully  satisfy  your  committee  that  the  commissions 
examinations  are  not  of  necessity  solely  confined  to  text-book  informa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  not  by  accident,  but  by  well-considered  design,  tbat 
the  all-around  ability  of  applicants  is  ascertained,  even  though  the 
ability  required  be  of  an  executive  or  any  other  special  character. 

This  is  what  I  wanted  to  state  to-day  on  the  subject.  I  wished  to 
show  that  we  do  employ  the  same  kind  of  tests  that,  for  instance,  would 
be  employed  in  selecting  people  if  they  were  not  in  the  classified  service. 
The  only  objects,  as  I  understand  it,  of  having  them  in  the  classified 
service  are,  first,  that  the  commission  has  the  machinery  to  do  this  work 
much  more  economically  than  it  ever  was  able  to  be  done  under  the  old 
plan  by  the  departments.  I  understand  that  the  actual  expense  in 
securing  people  for  appointment  in  the  Treasury  and  the  Interior 
Departments  and  making  appointments  before  the  time  of  the  civil 
service  law,  right  along  every  year,  was  much  more  than  the  expense  of 
all  that  sort  of  work  in  addition  to  the  other  work  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  does. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  make  the  estimate  of  which  you  speak? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  give  that  as  my  own  estimate  except  in  this 
way.  I  do  give  it  as  my  own  estimate  by  approving  the  statement,  as 
from  all  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  I  think  the 
statement  is  true.  The  statemeut  was  made  to  jne;  t  have  heard  it 
stated  a  number  of  times  in  that  way;  and  I  have  made  some  little 
investigation  as  to  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  appointmeut 
divisions  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the.  sifting  out  of,  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  applied  for  positions  and  jeere  not  selected.    I  am 
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frank  to  say  that  I  believe  the  statement  is  a  conservative  statement  as 
to  the  economy  of  the  present  system,  as  far  as  the  sifting  oat  of  appli- 
cants is  concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  any  value  which  the  departments 
may  secure  by  having  more  efficient  employees  than  they  formerly  had. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  test 
the  executive  ability  of  an  individual  is  to  have  the  testimony  of  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  individual! 

Mr.  Serves.  I  think  that  is  the  best  way;  it  is  to  Hud  out  just  what 
the  man  has  done. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  only  way  by  which  you  can  test  the 
executive  ability  of  an  individual? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  it  is  the  only  way  that  gives  any  accurate 
results  at  all.  I  think  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone  that  that  is 
the  only  way.  You  can  find  what  a  man  is  worth,  you  can  get  right  at 
him,  when  you  find  out  what  he  has  done;  and  if  there  is  anything  he 
lias  not  done  but  seems  capable  of  doing  you  find  out  what  that  is. 
Experience,  I  believe,  is  the  most  important  factor  in  any  man's  make- 
up to  indicate  his  value  as  a  public  servant. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  January  18, 1898,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 


Tuesday,  January  IS, 1898. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Sen  tor  Pritchard,  chairman;  also  Hon.  John  B.  Procter  and 
Hon.  John  B.  Harlow,  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission ;  Mr. 
E.  D.  Bailey,  chief  clerk;  Mr.  A.  R.  Serven,  chief  examiner;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Houston,  examiner,  and  Mr.  O.  R.  Wales,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; Mr.  George  McAneny,  secretary  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League,  and  Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker,  acting  president  of  the 
National  Anti-Civil  Service  League. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

TESTIMOHr  OFiB.  SEBVEH,  CHIEF  EXAMINEE— Continued. 

Mr.  Serven.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  two  or  three  matters  you 
asked  me  the  other  day  to  get.  You  asked  for  a  statement  as  to  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  96  people  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  who 
were  reported  as  classified  under  the  order  of  May  6, 1896.  I  find  in 
regard  to  those  that  36  of  them  were  employees  who  were  on  the  tem- 
porary roll  at  the  time  the  office  was  originally  classified,  and  that  the 
Public  Printer  at  that  time  did  not  construe  the  rules  as  applying  to 
anyone  on  the  temporary  roll,  and  therefore  did  not  report  those.  But 
the  present  Public  Printer  has  reported  those  as  a  correction  to  the 
classification  under  the  order  of  May  6,  saying  that  they  should  havebeen 
classified.  That  accounts  for  36  of  them.  I  believe  they  were  all  com- 
positors—compositors, or  proof  readers,  perhaps.  Then  of  the  remain- 
ing 60,  they  were  messengers  and  employees  performing  clerical  duty 
and  other  classified  work,  but  they  were  all  borne  on  the  Printing  Office 
roll  as  laborers.  However,  an  investigation  into  the  duties  they  were 
performing  convinced  the  Public  Printer  that  they  should  have  been 
reported  as  classified  under  the  original, order,  and  therefore  he  cor- 
rected his  classification  by  including  those  60.   That  accounts  for  the  96. 
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.The  other  point  that  I  believe  I  was  to  look  up  was  in  regard  to  the 
total  expenses  of  the  commission.  Yon  remember  that  the  other  day 
we  could  not  get  the  figures.  I  have  them  now.  I  find  that  for  all 
purposes  the  total  expenses  of  the  commission,  including  salaries,  travel  - 
ing  expenses,  contingent  expenses,  general  expenses,  stationery,  print- 
ing and  biudiug,  miscellaneous  supplies,  and  rent  of  building,  since 
Jauuary  16,  1883,  up  to  aud  including  June  30,  1897,  amounts  to 
$823,290.20.  I  found  that  the  expenses  for  salaries,  traveling  expenses, 
the  commission's  general  contingent  expenses,  and  general  expense, 
amounted  to  $659,169.16.  That  was  the  amount  I  had  in  my  mind  the 
other  day  which  I  gave  as  $680,000. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Serven.  Making  a  total  of  $823,290.23.  I  endeavored  to  use 
that  as  a  basis  for  getting  at  the  cost  of  each  examination  and  the  cost 
of  each  appointment.  I  find  from  the  best  evidence  I  could  get  at  the 
office  that  it  seems  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  amount  has  been 
expended  on  the  work  of  examining  applicants  and  certifying  eligible* 
for  appointment.  That  would  amount  to  $617,467.50.  If  the  total 
amount  of  every  kind  that  was  spent  by  the  commission  in  any  way  in 
making  investigations,  in  furnishing  information  of  one  kind  and 
another  and  all  kinds  of  general  expenses,  were  apportioned  to  find  the 
cost  of  the  appointments  in  that  way  from  each  examination — and  by 
the  way  I  will  say  that  there  were  300,230  people  examined  from  Janu- 
ary 16, 1883,  to  June  30, 1897 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  many  out  of  that  number 
have  been  appointed  ! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  number  here.  Fifty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  have  been  appointed.  That  is  in  addition, 
of  course,  to  just  temporary  appointments  that  were  made  from  the 
register  for  short  periods.    Those  are  the  permanent  appointments. 

The  Chairman.  1  speak  of  permanent  appointments. 

Mr.  Serven.  There  were  52,557. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  I  will  ask  you  to  give  the  number 
of  reinstatements  made. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  did  not  get  those.  I  have  not  the  reinstatements  or 
the  transfers,  and  they,  of  course,  make  considerable  additional  work 
for  the  commission.  But  apportioning  the  whole  expense  to  the  nnm 
ber  examined,  it  appears  that  at  that  rate  it  would  only  have  cost  82.74 
for  each  person  examined.  On  the  basis  of  the  amount  actually  spent 
for  examinations,  the  cost  to  the  commission  of  each  person  examined 
was  $2.05  for  each  one  of  the  300,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  this  estimate,  have  you  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  time  spent  in  the  different  departments  by  clerks  in 
communication  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  f 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  also  taken  into  consideration  the  time  lost 
by  clerks  composing  the  various  local  boards? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  have  not  taken  in  either  of  those  for  this  reason. 
The  duties  that  the  local  boards  perform  on  behalf  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  they  perform  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties.  They 
receive  no  increase  of  pay.  They  receive  no  more  than  they  did  before 
they  were  on  the  board.  So  there  is  no  additional  cost  in  regard  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  clerk  spends  a  day  outside  of  the  col- 
lector's office  working  as  a  member  on  the  local  board,  the  Government 
loses  that  day's  service? 
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Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  he  has  to  make  it  up  iii  overtime  for  the  Gov" 
eminent.  There  is  no  one  who  takes  his  place;  there  is  no  extra  salary 
paid  at  all  in  that  case— not  one  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  collector  of  the  district  deducts 
from  the  pay  of  the  employee  working  in  his  office  the  day's  time  that 
be  has  spent  in  making  the  examination  1 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  does  he  make  it  up? 

Mr.  Serven.  He  does  his  extra  work  usually  by  working  at  nights 
)r  at  odd  times  as  he  can.  He  does  his  full  quota  of  work  in  addition 
to  the  extra  work  that  he  does  for  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  the 
smployee  to  require  him  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  pretty 
lard  on  the  clerk  who  has  to  do  it.  Yet  it  seems  that  in  nearly  every 
)ffice  which  is  classified,  where  we  have  a  local  board,  there  are 
anployees  who  take  sufficient  pride  or  have  sufficient  ambition  to  be 
iDxious  to  do  that  work.  Frequently  since  I  have  been  the  chief 
ixaminer  I  have  had  personal  letters  from  employees  asking  me  to  use 
ny  influence  to  get  the  particular  officer  in  charge  of  the  office  to  have 
hem  nominated  for  positions  on  the  civil  service  board,  because  they 
ujoyed  the  distinction  of  it  and  rather  treated  it  as  an  honor  to  be 
emitted  to  do  that  work,  although,  as  I  said,  when  they  do  that  work 
hey  have  to  make  up  for  doing  the  work  by  overtime.  The  only 
ngtance  where  that  is  not  done  is  in  regard  to  letter  carriers  who  serve 
>n  the  local  examining  boards.  In  that  case  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
oent  allows  a  substitute  carrier  to  be  put  on  in  place  of  the  regular 
arrier.  But  those  instances  are  not  very  many,  for  the  reason  that 
usually  the  carrier  member  of  the  local  board  is  simply  a  member, 
teither  the  chairman  nor  the  secretary.  He  holds  the  third  position, 
did  very  rarely  has  he  anything  to  do  at  the  examinations,  except  in 
he  large  cities  where  the  railway-mail  examinations  are  held;  that  is, 
a  about  one  hundred  places  in  the  country.  In  the  other  places  the 
arrier  members  usually  have  nothing  to  do.  Those  are  the  only 
lembers  of  local  boards  where  there  is  any  additional  cost  to  the 
roverument  for  their  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  that  you  did  not  take  into  consid- 
ration  the  fact  that  quite  a  good  deal  of  time  is  consumed  in  the 
arious  departments  in  corresponding  with  the  commission  in  respect 
d  appointments  and  other  matters.    That  you  did  not  deduct? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  deduct  anything  for  work  in  the 
epartments.  I  will  state  that  in  regard  to  the  number  examined  I 
iade  the  cost  $2.05  apiece  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  actually  spent 
)r  examinations;  and  taking  all  the  expenses  of  the  commission  $2.74 
)r  each  person  examined  is  the  aggregate  that  the  commission  has 
pent  for  every  purpose  since  its  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  as  to  what  it  costs  to 
xamine  the  52,000  who  were  actually  appointed f 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir :  I  And  that  the  total  cost  for  each  appointment 
iade  during  the  past  fifteen  years  was  $11.75,  and  that  the  total  cost 
n  the  basis  of  the  entire  amount  spent  for  every  kind  of  work  for  the 
livil  Service  Commission  would  amountto  only  $15.67  for  each  appoint- 
ment. But  $11.75  was  the  amount  actually  spent  for  each  appointment, 
>r  the  actual  examining  and  certifying  work,  until  the  appointment  was 
iade.  I  think  that  was  the  matter  you  had  in  mind  the  other  day. 
The  Chairman.  How  are  those  holding  positions  such  as  you  hold, 
orv  serv       34 
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ind  who  act  as  examiners,  appointed?    They  are  appointed  by  the 
commission? 

Mr.  Serven.  They  are  appointed  by  the  commission,  usually  from 
the  commission's  registers,  occasionally  by  a  transfer  from  some  other 
department.    The  commission  issues  them  an  appointment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  hold  an  examination  to  obtain  eligi- 
bles  for  appointment  as  clerks  for  the  commission? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  done  so.  The  commission  has 
always  been  able  to  secure  the  talent  that  it  wanted  from  the  regular 
registers. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  appointed  from  the  department  or  from 
the  regular  register? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  was  transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
was  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  look  into. 
It  is  the  question  of  reexaminations.  I  attempted  to  get  as  much 
information  as  I  could  on  that  point,  but  it  was  not  very  satisfactory, 
because  it  had  to  be  largely  an  estimate.  However,  during  the  pa*t 
year,  when  we  examined  the  largest  number  that  has  ever  been  exam- 
ined in  any  one  year — and  during  the  past  year  we  examined  about  one- 
sixth  of  all  who  have  been  examined  in  the  last  fifteen  years— the  best 
information  I  could  get  from  those  who  handled  the  applications  for 
examinations  was  that  the  number  of  persons  who  applied  for  examina- 
tion during  the  year  who  had  ever  been  examined  before  by  the  Com 
mission  did  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  Five  per  cent  for  last  year  would 
amount  to  a  little  over  2,500.  There  were  a  little  over  50,000  exam 
.ined  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Of  50,000  who  were  on  the  eligible  list  only  about 
2,500  applied  for  reexamination  when  the  time  expired.  Is  that  your 
statement  f 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  quite  it.  Of  the  50,000  and  over 
who  applied  for  examination  during  the  past  year  only  about  2,500  of 
them  had  ever  been  examined  before  by  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  those  appearing  on  the  eligible  list 
at  the  end  of  any  one  year  applied  for  reexamination  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  am  afraid  my  answer  to  that  question  would  not  be  of 
very  much  value,  because,  as  I  said,  I  only  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
carefully  into  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  committee  the  other  day 
when  the  question  was  propounded  to  you? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  that  probably  in  the  past  there  would  be  a 
larger  percentage  who  applied  than  during  the  past  year.  I  think  that 
during  the  past  year  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  people  who 
never  thought  of  being  examined  before  who  came  forward  for  exami 
nation.  There  were  a  number  of  reasons  that  would  bring  that  about. 
The  extension  of  the  service,  including  so  many  new  positions  in  it 
during  the  last  Administration,  would  naturally  produce  an  increase. 
Then  the  commission  has  found  that  on  each  change  of  Administration 
a  larger  number  are  usually  induced  to  try  the  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you  prepare  a 
statement  showing  the  number. 

M.  Serven.  I  will  do  so,  sir.  * 

(See  appendix  to  Mr.  Serven's  testimony.) 

If  I  may  mention  one  other  matter,  I  notice  on  page  449  of  the  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  the  letter  you  referred  to  the  other  day 
from  the  custodian  at  Asheville  in  regard  to  people  who  were  furnished 
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)  him  through  examination.  Just  to  complete  that  evidence  I  have 
toked  up  the  requests  which  the  Treasury  Department  made  on  the 
)uimission  for  the  variety  of  people  they  wanted  certified  for  those 
ositions.  I  find  that  ou  June  11  they  requested  the  certification  of  a 
erson  to  the  position  of  janitor.  I  will  state  that  for  that  position  the 
teasury  Department  has  said  that  it  desired  no  other  qualifications 
lau  simply  scholastic.  Janitor  is  in  our  lowest  grade,  the  easiest 
rade  of  educational  examination,  and  the  Department  have  said  that 
iat  is  all  they  desire  for  their  janitors. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  janitor  is  required  to  take  only 
low  grade  of  scholastic  examination  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  custodians'  service,  because  the  Depart- 
tent  has  desired  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  janitor? 
Mr.  Serven.  As  we  get  it  from  the  Treasury  Department  they 
ill  ine  that  their  janitor  is  a  man  who  practically  has  charge  of  the 
ork  of  keeping  the  laborers'  force  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  see- 
)g  that  the  building  is  kept  clean  and  in  order,  but  he  does  not, 

wording  to  their  statement 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  building  is  heated  by  steam,  who  has 
barge  of  the  engine! 

Mr.  Serven.  Then  the  Treasury  Department  ask  for  either  a  janitor 
reman  or  a  janitor  engineer.  Frequently,  where  it  is  a  small  building, 
iey  ask  for  a  janitor  fireman.  Where  the  heating  apparatus  is  more 
rtensive  and  complicated,  or  where  the  heating  apparatus  has  con- 
ected  with  it  a  small  electric  plant,  they  ask  for  a  janitor  engineer  of 
ither  class.  The  first-class  janitor  engineer  is  a  man  who  is  quite  an 
ecomplished  practical  electrician. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  dealing  with  that  particular  question, 
desire  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  than  an  examination  was  held  for 
mitor  in  the  month  of  March  in  the  city  of  Asheville,  and  that  another 
Lamination  was  held  in  the  month  of  August,  I  beltevel  I  do  not 
dow  that  I  have  given  the  exact  dates. 

Mr.  Serven.  It  was  about  that  time.  The  second  one  was  in  July, 
*  the  1st  of  August,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  desire  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the 
lamination  held  in  the  month  of  August  was  reported  and  an  appoint* 
tent  was  made  from  that  examination  before  the  examination  held  in 
le  month  of  March  was  reported? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  that  probably  you  are  right  in  regard  to  that, 
will  say  in  explanation  that  between  the  examinations  that  were  held 
i  March  or  April,  and  the  examination  that  was  held  in  August,  the 
reasury  Department  asked  the  commission  to  hold  a  special  examina- 
on.  Every  time  they  had  a  position  to  be  filled  by  examination  in  the 
wtodians'  service  they  asked  the  commission  to  hold  a  special  examina- 
oi)  at  the  particular  point,  and  that  only  those  who  were  residents  of 
le  immediate  vicinity,  or  of  the  place  where  the  examination  was  to  be 
eld,  or  where  the  vacancy  was  to  occur,  should  be  eligible  to  that 
lamination  and  be  certified  for  the  position.  That  is  the  reason  why 
ie  second  examination  was  held  at  Asheville.  The  first  examination 
as  the  general  spring  series  of  examinations,  and  at  that  time  the 
Apartment  had  not  established  its  practice  of  localizing  the  examina- 
oiis  in  this  service.  For  that  reason  it  seemed  that  the  commission 
as  practically  put  in  the  position  of  discriminating  against  the  man 
ho  took  the  examination  at  the  regular  spring  series  of  examinations, 
he  commission  regretted  it  very  much,  but,  under  the 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  the  discretion  to  examine  the 
papers  of  those  who  had  stood  an  examination  in  "the  spring! 

Mr.  Serven.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Rather  than  order  a  special  examination! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  in  this  particular  case 
the  commission  was  rather  bound  by  the  course  the  Department  took 
to  hold  the  special  examination,  and  to  consider  those ^rho  passed  the 
special  examination  to  be  eligible  for  the  appointment. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  rule  has  the  Department  the  right  to 
dictate  to  you  that  you  shall  hold  a  special  examination,  when  yon 
have  made  a  regular  examination  for  a  particular  appointment! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  believe  on  this  particular  occasion  we  had  not  held 
a  regular  examination  which  could  produce  three  eligibles  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Asheville.    The  Department  has  a  right 

The  Chairman.  But,  in  the  particular  instance  which  is  under  con- 
sideration, they  did  have  eligibles  living  in  the  city  of  Asheville? 

Mr.  Serven.  There  were  one  or  two,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  instance  there  were  two  eligibles,  and  in 
the  second  instance  they  appointed  a  man  who  lived  in  Boston,  Mas&, 
and  who  was  temporarily  residing  in  the  city  of  Asheville  for  his  health. 
I  happen  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  can  say  very  frankly,  Senator,  that  the  commission 
did  not  enjoy  the  apparent  situation  that  it  was  put  in  by  the  coarse 
that  was  taken,  but  it  seemed  to  be  unavoidable.  We  endeavored  the 
best  we  could  to  try  to  get  it  arranged,  but  we  were  not  able  to  do  any 
better  than  we  did  do. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  no  rule  which  gives  the  Department 
this  power! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  the  Department  always  can  insist  on  a  full 
certification  of  three  names*  for  every  position,  and  for  that  position  we 
were  unable  to  certify  three  names. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  as  a  reason  when  they  made  the 
request  that  you  had  only  two  names  on  the  eligible  list! 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  did.  I  think  they  simply 
asked  for  a  local  examination,  a  special  examination,  to  be  held  there 
under  the  general  request  which  they  had  made  for  all  those  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  commission  at  that  date  reply  to  the 
department  and  state  that  they  had  made  an  examination  and  were 
prepared  to  handle  the  matter! 

Mr.  Serven.  As  to  that  I  am  not  positive,  but  my  impression  is 
that  they  did  not,  for  I  think  the  commission  had  already  agreed  with 
the  Department  that  where  the  Department  requested  a  special  exam- 
ination for  a  special  place,  they  would  hold  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  it  without  question;  just  simply  go  along 
and  do  it?  Suppose  the  department  should  ask  you  to  have  a  special 
examination  for  a  janitor  in  the  city  of  Asheville,  and  it  should  turn  oat 
that  you  had  half  a  dozen  names  on  your  eligible  list;  in  that  event 
would  you  feel  bound  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  Serven.  If  we  had  sufficient  names  to  make  a  full  certification 
to  them,  I  think  probably  the  course  the  commission  would  take  would 
be  to  consult  with  the  Department  and  see  if  they  could  not  in  some 
way  avoid  the  holding  of  a  special  examination.  But  in  that  particular 
service  the  Department  has  been  very  strenuous  that  only  those  who  are 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  who  are  given  a  chance  to  take  the  exam- 
ination when  a  vacancy  occurs,  are  to  be  considered  for  appointment 
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The  Chairman.  In  this  instance,  the  Department  did  not  give  as  a 
reason  tbat  you  had  no  names  on  the  eligible  list. 

Mr.  Serven.  itfo,  sir;  not  at  that  particular  time.  It  was  under 
their  general  request  that  the  action  was  taken,  that  the  commission 
acceded  to  it,  that  if  they  thought  the  conditions  of  good  administra- 
tion in  their  Department  required  it,  the  commission  would  grant  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended 
so  as  to  give  the  commission  absolute  control  over  that  matter? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  am  afraid  not,  Senator.  I  think  the  departments 
should  be  the  judge  of  what  they  want.  They  ought  to  know  best. 
They  ought  to  know  better  than  the  commission  just  what  they  want. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  the 
departments  can  practically  nullify  the  law  so  far  as  appointing  those 
who  stand  a  regular  examination  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  should  not  say  that.  For  certain  services 
Hie  Department  has  asked,  for  reasons  which  they  consider  good  and 
sufficient,  that  the  commission  will  hold  special  examinations  when 
vacancies  are  about  to  occur — as,  for  instance,  in  the  positions  of  the 
custodian  service  and  also  the  position  of  immigrant  inspector — and  the 
commission  has,  after  full  consultation  with  the  Department,  acceded  to 
the  Department's  request  as  reasonable  under  their  particular  require- 
ments. In  this  particular  case,  unfortunately,  the  Department  did  not 
make  up  its  mind  that  it  wanted  to  do  that  until  after  we  had  held  our 

Sring  examinations,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  possibly  as  many  as 
cty  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  had  gone  into  the  examina- 
tions for  the  custodians7  service. 

TheOHAiRMAN.  How  many  had  taken  the  examination  at  Ashe- 
ville? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  there  were  possibly  two  or 
three.  There  was  something  like  that  number.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
there  were  over  three  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  the  commission  to 
have  examined  the  papers  of  those  individuals  at  Ashevillef 

Mr.  Serven.  Possibly  half  a  day.    Not  over  that,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  hold  the  special  exami- 
nation to  which  you  have  referred? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  length  of  time  that  notice  is  usually  given  to  the 
public  of  any  examination  of  that  character  is  thirty  days.  I  am  not 
sure  just  how  long  a  notice  was  given  in  that  case.  I  shall  look  up  the 
notice,  but  it  is  usually  about  thirty  days. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  long  after  the  thirty  days  had  expired 
would  it  be  until  you  could  examine  the  papers  and  report  to  the 
Department? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  papers  would  reach  us  in  two  or  three  days  possi- 
bly, at  the  furthest,  and  they  would  be  made  special.  It  would  depend 
upon  how  many  other  examinations  the  departments  had  requested  to 
be  made  special  as  to  when  it  would  be  reached,  but  it  probably  would 
be  reached  to  be  marked  in  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  So  rather  than  pursue  the  course  which  would  have 
secured  an  eligible  there  in  half  a  day,  a  course  was  adopted  which 
resulted  in  the  consumption  of  thirty- three  days  of  time? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  service  of  temporary  appointees  in 
the  meantime.  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  commission 
are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  way  that  service  is  at  present  handled. 
We  are  trying  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Department  as  far  as  we  can 
in  the  matter,  but  it  has  not  been  settled 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  all  cases  where  the  com- 
mission have  gone  ahead  and  prepared  an  eligible  list  it  is  their  duty 
under  the  law  to  certify  from  that  list  rather  than*  to  hold  a  special 
examination  f 

Mr.  Serven.  There  is  one  point  to  be  considered  there. 

The  Chairman.  Please  answer  the  question.  It  is  one  that  can  be 
answered  yes  or  no ;  and  then  you  can  make  any  explanation  you  desire. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir.  But  that  does  not  quite  apply  to  this  panic 
ular  case.  The  gentlemen  at  Asheville  who  took  that  examination  did 
not  take  the  examination  only  for  the  position  at  Asheville.  They  took 
the  examination  for  the  general  custodians'  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  that  change  the  aspect  of  the  case! 

Mr.  Serven.  Only  in  this  way.  Subsequent  to  the  general  exami- 
nation, the  Treasury  Department  decided  that  they  did  not  want  to  fill 
those  positions  from  the  general  examination,  but  that  they  wanted  a 
special  examination  in  each  place  at  each  time  when  a  vacancy  was 
about  to  occur. 

The  Chairman.  Why  the  necessity,  then,  of  holding  a  general  exam 
ination  without  the  smallest  hope  that  the  individuals  passing  it  would 
secure  appointment  f 

Mr.  Serven.  There  was  not  any  necessity  for  it,  as  it  turned  out.  If 
we  had  known  what  the  Department  was  going  to  do,  we  would  not 
have  attempted  to  hold  a  general  examination  in  the  spring,  but  under 
the  last  Administration  they  had  made  an  arrangement  in  regard  to 
that  service,  and  we  were  holding  the  general  examination  under  tbe 
plan  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  have  eligibles  on  oar  list 
for  the  positions  in  case  the  Department  called  for  them.  Wfeen  the 
new  Administration  came  in,  it  took  them  several  weeks  to  get  matters 
adjusted  to  their  satisfaction,  and  as  soon  as  they  did  get  them 
adjusted  they  notified  us  as  to  how  they  wanted  it  handled,  and  we 
attempted  to  adjust  our  matters  just  as  soon  as  we  learned  what  their 
wishes  were. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  rule  by  which  the  parties  who  are  on 
the  regular  eligible  list  can  be  substituted  so  as  to  obtain  their  rights! 
Can  the  appointees  who  stood  the  examination  subsequently  and  came 
into  the  service  be  removed  and  the  men  actually  under  the  law  enti- 
tled to  appointment  be  substituted  f 

Mr.  Serven.  If  the  Treasury  Department  should  decide  that  it  hai 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  to  remove  those  persons,  and  if  it  would  be 
willing  to  accept  a  certification  containing  the  names  of  those  who  took 
the  examination  in  March,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to 
see  to  it  that  justice  is  done  those  people  f 

Mr.  Serven.  The  Attorney-General  has  held  that  the  commission— 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  Attorney-General  has  held 
Just  answer  the  question.  I  submit  a  respectful  question,  and  it  can  be 
answered  "yes"  or  "no,"  and  then  you  can  make  any  explanation  yoa 
desire. 

Mr.  SerIten.  I  can  not  but  answer  no,  because  the  commission  raised 
that  very  point  before  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Attorney-General 
decided  that  the  commission  could  not  do  anything  about  it.  We  hai 
not  an  exactly  similar  case,  but  a  very  nearly  parallel  case  about  a  yeaj 
and  a  half  ago.  The  commission  took  it  up  and  undertook  to  try  to  di 
what  it  thought  was  equity  in  the  matter,  and  the  Attorney-General 
held  that  it  could  not  do  anything  about  it. 
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The  Chairman.  So  then  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  securing 
an  equitable  adjustment  between  applicants! 

Mr.  Serven.  In  certain  cases,  nothing.  After  a  certain  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Department,  after  it  has  made  an  appointment  in 
doe  form  and  under  the  law,  the  Attorney-General  held  that  the  com- 
mission could  not  have  it  changed.  The  Department  may  change  it, 
perhaps,  but  the  commission  has  no  power  to  do  it.  If  the  head  of  the 
Department  sees  proper  reasons  for  changing  it,  he  may  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Such  being  the  case,  do  you  not  think  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  commission  to  have  said  to  the  Treasury  Department,  "  We  have 
induced  certain  individuals  to  stand  the  examination  at  Asheville,  and 
we  think  they  are  entitled  to  appointment?" 

Mr.  Serven.  Possibly  the  commission  might  have  taken  that  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  they  might  have  done.  I 
ask  you  if  you  do  not  think  it  was  your  duty  to  have  done  sot 

Mr.  Serven.  Under  the  circumstances  I  think  the  commission  would 
have  taken  that  course  if 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  the  commission  would 
have  done.  I  am  asking  you  as  an  individual  and  as  an  officer  of  the 
commission  if  you  do  not  think  it  was  their  duty  to  notify  the  Depart- 
ment of  that  fact  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  exactly  that  I  think  it 
was  an  obligation  on  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  intelligent  gentleman.  You  know  exactly 
what  I  am  asking  you  to  answer. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  decline  to  answer.  If  you  do,  I  will  excuse 
you  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  shall  try  to  answer  it.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
say  that  there  was  an  obligation  on  the  commission  that  they  should 
say  to  the  Treasury  Department,  "  Now,  you  must  make  your  selection 
from  people  who  were  examined  last  spring,"  because  there  were  people 
examined 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  you  that  question.  I  ask  you  whether 
you  do  not  think  it  was  your  duty  to  notify  them  that  you  had  prepared 
or  that  you  were  preparing  a  list  of  eligibles  for  appointment  at  that 
placet 

Mr.  Serven.  I  understand  that  a  duty  is  an  obligation,  and,  as  I 
said,  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  obligation. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  for  your  opinion  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  If  you  decline  to  answer,  I  will  excuse  you.  I  could  not  do  it 
under  the  rules  of  evidence  in  criminal  cases  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  incriminate  you,  hence  I  do  not  excuse  it  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Serven.  Possibly  I  may  say  that  I  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of 
the  case  until  long  after  it  was  past,  when  I  heard  something  of  it,  and 
then  looked  into  it  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  to  straighten  it  out. 
Under  the  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  course  the  Department  had 
taken,  the  request  the  Department  had  made  on  the  commission,  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  commission,  I  think  that  the  commission  tried 
to  do  its  whole  duty  in  the  matter  just  as  nearly  as  it  could.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  following  that  course,  I  think  that  there  appeared  to  have 
been  something  of  a  hardship  to  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  took  the 
examination  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  say  in  following  that  course  there  was  no 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  commission! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  can  not  say  that  I  think  there  was  fault  on  the  part 
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of  the  commission.    I  know  that  the  commission  would  have  been 
glad 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  put  the  blame  on  the  Treas- 
ury Department? 

Mr.  Serven.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly  see  that  there  is  any  particular 
blame  in  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  great  injustice  done. 

Mr.  Serven.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  under 
that  policy  certain  results  accrued,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Serven.  Nothing,  I  think.  I  merely  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  custodian  appears  to  think  that  the  gentleman  who 
was  certified  should  have  had  a  knowledge  of  handling  the  heating 
apparatus  of  the  buildings,  while  the  Treasury  Department  requested 
a  janitor  and  a  watchman,  neither  of  whom  was  required  under  their 
instructions  to  have  any  knowledge  whatever  of  heating  apparatus. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  person  who 
took  the  special  examination  aud  was  placed  on  the  eligible  list  was 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him,  and,  in  order  to  discharge 
the  duty,  he  had  to  employ  an  individual  who  had  failed  to  stand  the 
examination? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  understand  from  the  custodian's  letter,  which  is 
printed  in  the  evidence  taken  before  your  committee,  that  the  duties 
required  of  him  by  the  custodian  were  not  such  as  the  Treasury 
Department  requested  a  certification  for  from  the  commission.  They 
only  requested  a  certification  for  janitor  or  watchman,  positions  which 
they  say  do  not  require  anything  more  than  scholastic  attainments— no 
special  qualifications. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  both  the  commission  and  the  Treasury 
Department  understand  that  they  had  modern  apparatus  for  the  heating 
of  the  building? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so,  but  we  would  infer  from  a  request 
of  this  kind  that  it  had  sombody  else  to  attend  to  it,  for  they  did  not 
ask  for  anybody  with  such  a  qualification. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  records  disclose  the  fact  that  no  one 
else  was  employed  there? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  the  Department  would  know 
about  that.    Of  course  we  only  furnish  them  whatever  they  ask  for. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Serven,  you  spoke  of  teamsters  being  reported  as 
classified.  Was  it  not  stated  at  the  time  that  certain  teamsters  acted 
frequently  as  messengers? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  was.  I  do  not  know  whether  those 
particular  teamsters  were  classified.  Those  positions  were  carried  on  tbe 
roster  under  the  title  of  teamster  and  were  reported  by  the  departments 
as  requiring  classified  duty  to  be  performed  by  those  who  held  them. 
I  understood  that  some  of  those  classified  were  doing  the  work  that 
messengers  are  required  to  do. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  not  the  men  and  women  who  take  reexaminations 
mainly  from  the  class  of  persons  who  take  scientific  and  technical 
examinations  and  who  believe  that  by  being  reexamined  that  they  can 
increase  their  standing?  * 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  think  that  my  information  on  that  point  would 
enable  me  to  answer  the  question.    I  could  not  state  positively. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  1897  a  great  niauy  reinstate- 
ments were  made? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Procter.  More  reinstatements  than  usual  were  made  in  1897, 
so  that  that  has  cut  down  the  relative  number  of  appointments  from 
certification  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  the  number  of  appointments  has  fallen  con- 
siderably during  the  year  1896-97  on  account  of  the  reinstatements.  It 
has  fallen  very  largely. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  proper,  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
the  commission,  also  to  base  your  estimate  on  reinstatements,  because 
a  reinstatement  is  as  much  of  an  appointment  as  an  original  appointment 
from  certification? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  also  to  estimate  the  cost  of  investigation?  Do 
you  not  think  the  cost  of  investigation  should  be  charged  up  as  well  as 
the  mere  cost  of  examinations? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  estimate  of  expense  which 
would  be  chargeable  solely  to  examinations  would  be  for  that  reason 
fallacious? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would.  In  the  estimate  which  I 
made,  after  going  through  the  matter  very  carefully,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  expense  of  the  commission 
was  devoted  to  the  work  in  connection  with  the  service  records  division, 
which  has  everything  relating  to  reinstatements"  and  transfers  aua 
investigations  of  every  character  and  the  general  work  of  the  comnus- 
sion.  I  think  that  one-fourth  is  a  very  low  estimate  for  the  amount 
that  is  expended  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Pbocter.  The  first  fundamental  provision  of  the  law  is  that  the 
rules  shall  provide,  "as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good  administration 
will  warrant" — 

Kor  open  competitive  examinations  for  testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the 
public  service  now  classified  or  to  be  classified  hereunder.  Such  examinations  shall 
be  practical  in  their  character,  and  so  far  as  may  be  Bhall  relate  to  those  matters- 
which  will  fairly  test  the  relative  capacity  and  fitness  of  the  persons  examined  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  service  into  which  they  seek  to  be  appointed. 

Do  you  not  think  that  a  proper  construction  of  that  provision  would 
be  that  the  commission  must  consult  with  the  departments  to  learn 
whether  the  examinations  are  practical,  and  that  the  character  of 
people,  the  age,  and  other  conditions  should  be  indicated  largely  by  the 
department! 

Mr.  Serven.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  commission  must  depend  upon 
the  Department  for  the  information  as  to  what  the  especial  qualifica- 
tionsare  that  are  required  to  satisfactorily  fill  positions  under  the  Depart- 
ment. Of  course  the  commission  can  not  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  duties  to  be  performed  and  of  the  character  or  class  of  people  who 
are  required  to  best  perform  them,  and  therefore  they  must  depend 
upon  those  in  the  immediate  charge  of  those  services  to  find  out.  The 
commission  could  not  in  any  way  undertake  to  prepare  any  sort  of  prac- 
tical examinations  without  very  close  conference  with  the  departments. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  consider  that  under  that  law  and  the  rules 
the  commission  is  nothing  more  than  an  employment  agency  to  get 
what  the  Department  desires  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  practically  what  the  commission  is  in 
so  far  as  testing  applicants  for  employment  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  to  guarantee  that  the  examination  shall  be  com- 
petitive and  free,  and  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
placed  upon  an  equality  f 
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Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  requires  the  com- 
mission to  prepare  and  hold  examinations  for  which  anyone  who  thinks 
he  is  qualified  may  enter  to  have  his  qualifications  tested  in  comparison 
with  anyone  else  in  the  whole  country,  provided  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Of  course  the  commission  does  not  under  the  rule 
allow  those  who  are  not  citizens  to  compete.  The  person  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  he  must  comply  with  the  preliminary 
qualifications,  whatever  they  are,  which  the  Department  sets  as  to  age  or 
physical  condition  or  any  other  particular  requirement. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  your  practice  as  chief  examiner,  and  is  it  not 
the  practice  of  the  commission,  to  get  the  departments  to  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  examination,  and  does  not  the  commission  usually  prepare 
the  specific  questions  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Department! 

Mr.  Servbn.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  commission  (it  has  been  since 
I  have  been  there,  and  I  understand  it  was  before)  to  have  the  depart- 
ments indicate  the  general  scope  and  the  general  character  of  subjects 
that  they  desire  to  have  applicants  for  their  positions  tested  on.  Then 
the  commission  prepares  the  particular  questions,  and  after  the  ques- 
tions are  prepared,  sometimes  before  the  examination  is  held,  some- 
times after  the  examination  is  held,  but  invariably,  sooner  or  later,  the 
commission  consults  with  the  Department  as  to  whether  the  questions 
asked  have  been  satisfactory  in  bringing  out  the  information  desired 
and  if  there  is  any  modification  to  be  suggested  by  the  Department  in 
the  particular  kind  of  questions  to  be  asked  or  that  have  been  asked; 
and  I  was  going  to  say  invariably — possibly  with  a  very  slight  modifi- 
cation of  that  word — the  departments  have  expressed  their  entire 
approval  of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  in  the  different  exam- 
inations, so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone. 

Mr.  Procter.  If  the  Department  should  consider  that  abetter  class 

of  men  could  be  obtained  for  a  place  by  asking  for  an  examination  for 

a  vacancy,  do  you  not  think  that  the  commission  would  be  compelled 

.to  hold  a  special  examination  for  that  vacancy  where  it  did  not  have 

registers  that  were  satisfactory! 

Mr.  Servbn.  If  the  Department  insists  that  the  conditions  of  good 
administration  require  that  a  special  examination  shall  be  held  for  till- 
ing a  particular  vacancy  when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  view,  to  attract  a 
better  class  of  people  than  are  usually  attracted  wheu  there  are  do 
vacancies  in  immediate  prospect,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  commission 
should  very  largely  concede  the  right  of  the  Department  to  insist 
on  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  the  special 
examinations  do  not  generally  result  in  the  employment  of  someone 
residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  States  of  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia f    Do  they  not  result  in  that  as  a  general  rule! 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  %go  that  that  was 
the  reason  why  the  District  of  Columbia  and  those  States  have  so 
many  appointments  in  excess. 

Mr.  Serven.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  for  some  of  the  highly 
technical  or  scientific  places  the  District  of  Columbia  is  so  much  in 
excess  in  appointments. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  plan  were  adopted  that  you  speak  of 
now,  would  it  not  enable  the  commission  practically  to  annul  the  law 
so  far  as  the  States  are  concerned,  except  as  to  those  who  live  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Washington,  and  enable  them  under  that  rule 
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to  secure  all  the  appointments  from  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  those  residing  near  Washington! 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  the  practical  result  of  it? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  I  will  state.  I  think  that, 
as  near  as  I  can  judge,  there  are  all  told  in  the  departmental  service 
subject  to  apportionment  possibly  not  over  12,000  positions,  possibly  not 
so  many,  that  would  be  open  in  any  way  under  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mission, or  that  have  been  open  any  number  of  years  past  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  compete  in  at  all.  For  the  rest 
of  the  positions  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  allowed 
to  compete,  not  even 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  residents  of  Maryland? 

Mr.  Serven.  In  some  of  the  examinations  the  residents  of  Maryland 
have  not  been  allowed  to  compete.  For  instance,  in  the  clerk  exami- 
nations residents  of  Maryland  or  Virginia  compete  only  for  local 
positions  within  the  States  of  Maryland  or  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  are  forced  to  hold  a  special  examina- 
tion.    In  that  event  do  you  exclude  residents  of  Maryland? 

Mr.  Serven.  Where  a  special  examination  is  held  for  some  peculiar, 
some  special,  some  rare  qualifications,  the  commission  of  course  would 
desire  to  have  the  widest  competition  possible,  but  such  examinations 
are  held  for  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  positious. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  assuming  now  that  you  will  decide  to  hold  a 
great  many  special  examinations  and  exercise  the  discretion  to  which 
you  referred.    That  would  be  the  result  of  it,  would  it  not?  * 

Mr.  Serven.  If  the  commission,  under  the  discretion  that  is  given 
it  in  the  law,  could  apply  the  law  of  apportionment,  so  far  "  as  the 
conditions  of  good  administration  will  warrant,"  I  think  that  the  com- 
mission could  so  apply  it  that  the  entire  rest  of  tbe  country  would  be 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the  immediate  section  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  law  stands  now  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  that? 

Mr.  Serven.  There  seems  to  be  the  broadest  discretion  as  it  stands 
now.  The  law  says  "  as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good  administra- 
tion will  warrant,"  and  it  seems  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commission  as  to  how  far  those  conditions  warrant. 

Mr.  Procter.  Where  citizens  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  States 
that  have  more  than  their  quota  are  admitted  to  the  special  examina- 
tions, are  they  certified  before  the  citizens  of  other  States?  Do  they 
not  have  to  wait  until  persons  who  pass  the  examinations  from  other 
States  are  certified,  unless  it  is  a  high-class  examination  of  such  a 
character  that  the  Department  would  ask  the  commission  to  disregard 
apportionment  in  making  certifications,  such  as  supervising  architect, 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  Further  than  that,  the  practice 
of  the  commission  as  announced  in  its  pamphlet  of  instruction  contain- 
ing information  is  that  for  those  technical  positions  where  there  are 
eligibles  from  only  a  portion  of  the  States  and  Territories  the  certifica- 
tion is  made  first  of  those  names  that  are  from  States  which  have  not 
had  up  to  the  average  proportion  of  appointments.  For  iustance,  they 
divide  the  list  of  States  into  two  parts,  those  that  have  had  more  than 
their  average  proportion  and  those  that  have  had  less  than  their  aver- 
age proportion,  and  the  certification  is  made  first  even  for  those  tech- 
nical positions  from  the  States  that  have  had  less  than  their  average 
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proportion,  provided  there  are  eligibles  to  make  certifications  from  that 
list. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  chairman  just  now  asked  you  if  it  is  not  true  the 
special  examination  give  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
advantage.  I  will  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  Supervising  Architects' 
examination  if  it  is  not  true  that  thirty  odd  applicants  from  all  over 
the  United  States  applied  and  that  not  one  of  the  three  who  were  cer- 
tified was  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  ask  yon  also  if  in  the  special  examination  held 
for  mint  examiner  none  of  the  people  who  passed  that  examination 
were  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  understood  that  none  of  them  were.  I  will  also  say 
in  regard  to  all  those  examinations 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  state  what  you  understood. 

Mr.  Procter.  State  what  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Serven.  Possibly  I  was  unfortunate  in  using  the  words  that  I 
had  understood.  What  I  meant  was  that  the  records  of  the  commission 
will  show  that  they  were  not  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  is  what  1  meant  to  convey  by  my  language.  I  will  say  in  regard 
to  all  special  examinations  which  are  subject  to  appointment  that  the 
commission  holds  for  positions  in  the  departmental  service  at  Wash- 
ington, the  examinations  are  announced  through  the  public  press,  and 
the  public  is  informed  that  those  examinations  will  be  held  in  different 
places  throughout  the  United  States  where  we  have  applicants  and 
where  we  have  boards  that  can  arrange  for  supervising  the  examina- 
tions. In  most  of  those  examinations  we  have  applicants  scattered  all 
the  way  from  Maine  to  California,  and  probably  a  majority,  probably 
much  more  than  a  majority,  of  the  comi>etitors  are  residents  of  sections 
remote  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  fact  that  we 
can  hold  an  examination  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well  as  at  Washington 
City  gives  to  persons  in  the  remote  districts  an  advantage,  which  they 
would  not  have  if  they  were  compelled  to  come  to  Washington  City  and 
apply  for  positions  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly  it  gives  them  a  very  great 
advantage.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  fitness 
or  their  special  qualifications  for  positions  practically  at  their  own  home 
instead  of  attempting  to  go  somewhere  else  to  show  tbem.  I  think 
that  that  must  be  considered  as  a  very  great  advantage  in  all  the  posi- 
tions that  are  filled  through  the  examinations  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Mr.  Procter.  Take,  for  instance,  a  special  examination  held  for 
librarian  for  the  Agricultural  Department,  is  it  not  true  that  a  gentle- 
man was  appointed  from  Utah,  while  there  were  people  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  seeking  the  position  and  who  did  take  the  examination,  but 
the  man  from  Utah  passed  and  a  person  who  had  never  been  heard  of 
here  in  Washington  was  appointed? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  understand  in  this  way — I  can  not  be  positive 

The  Chairman.  State  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  understand  that  the  man  was  from  Utah.  I  do  not 
know  the  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  state  anything  about  it  then. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  have  never  seen  it  on  the  records  of  the  commission, 
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bat  I  have  always  heard  those  at  the  commission  say  that  his  legal 
residence  was  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  only  state  what  yon  know,  not  what  yon 
heard  others  say. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  got  the  authority  for  the  statement  there. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Procter  comes  to  testify,  he  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  state  from  his  own  knowledge  anything  that  you  are 
rehearsing  now. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  who  was  recently  appointed 
after  the  examination  for  chief  of  the  Anthropological  division  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  examined  at  Chicago;  that  he  had  lived 
in  Chicago  a  number  of  years  before  his  examination,  and  he  was 
appointed  from  there. 

Mr.  Procter.  Has  it  not  been  the  practice  of  the  commission  to 
construe  the  provision  of  the  law,  u  among  other  things,  said  rules  shall 
provide  and  declare,  as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good  administration 
will  warrant,  as  follows,"  as  meaning  that  apportionments  should  be 
charged  to  the  States,  but  that  there  are  certain  positions  of  such  a  high 
character  that  the  departments  would  be  justified  in  appointing  the 
highest  person  regardless  of  apportionment,  but  that  when  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  it  was  to  be  charged  to  the  State? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  the  practice  of  the  commission  is  and  has  been 
that  in  those 

The  Chairman.  Of  such  a  high  character  in  what  respect  f 

Mr.  Serven.  As  professional  architect,  or  of  some  special  character, 
of  such  a  peculiar  or  rare  character  perhaps  that  the  supply  of  eligibles 
is  very  limited.  The  commission  has  certified  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Department  those  who  obtained  the  highest  average  in 
the  examination,  and  when  an  appointment  was  made  the  appointment 
was  charged  to  the  State  in  which  the  appoiutee  resided,  and  on  account 
of  that  appointment  the  State  was  prevented  fiom  getting  another 
appointment  through  examination.  Of  course,  a  second  time  it  might 
have  gotten  another  appointment,  but  it  was  charged  to  the  State  so 
that  it  could  not  have  another  appointment  then. 

Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not  true  that  where  a  State  might  get  an  undue 
number  of  appointments  from  the  technical  and  scientific  registers 
that  that  State  would  never  get  appointments  from  the  clerk  or  stenog- 
raphy or  typewriting  registers! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  practically  true  that  the  only  appoint- 
ments the  State  could  get  from  such  examinations,  the  ordinary  exam- 
inations— there  are  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  of  different  kinds — would 
be  appointments  to  local  positions  that  were  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
apportionment;  but  the  State  would  not  get  a  chance  to  receive  appoint- 
ments in  the  apportioned  service  until  its  proportion  had  been  reduced 
below  that  of  the  other  States  again  to  entitle  it  to  its  share.  I  may 
say  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  presented  a  large  number  of 
eligibles  with  special,  peculiar  qualifications  as  the  result  of  special 
examinations,  and  for  that  reason  the  appointments  that  have  gone  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  have  been  very  largely  of  the  special  or 
technical  character,  during  recent  years  at  least,  while  for  the  ordinary 
positions,  such  as  clerk  or  messenger  or  watchman,  or  those  positions 
not  of  a  peculiar  character,  not  of  a  rare  character,  the  State  has  had 
few  appointments  indeed.    That  is  also  true  of  some  other  States. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Serven,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were 
transferred  to  your  present  position  as  chief  examiner  from  one  of  the 
departments. 
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Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Baker.  At  that  time  was  the  position  to  which  you  had  been 
appointed  in  the  Treasury  Department  within  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  you  come  into  that  position  by  competitive  exam- 
ination t 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  came  into  it  by  a  noncompetitive 
examination  given  at  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  you  take  any  competitive  examination  for  your 
present  position? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  Presidential  appointment. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  do  you  make  it  a  Presidential  appointment  when 
the  law  says  that  the  commission  shall  appoint  a  chief  examiner? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  fact  is  that  my  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President,  and  I  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  received  my  certifi- 
cate of  appointment  from  the  State  Department  with  the  President's 
signature.  So  I  suppose  he  has  settled  how  that  appointment  shall  be 
made. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  the  law  does  say  that  the  commission  shall  appoint 
a  chief  examiner? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  so.  I  can  say  this,  but  it  is 
hearsay  evidence.  At  the  time  I  received  my  appointment  the  Presi- 
dent told  me  that  he  had  appointed  Major  Webster  to  the  position  of 
chief  examiner  ten  years  before,  and  that  at  that  time  the  Attorney- 
General  had  advised  him  that  it  would  be  proper  to  make  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  the  position  and  have  it  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
He  had  pursued  that  course  at  that  time  and  he  pursued  it  in  my  case. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Attorney-General  in  the 
decision  that  under  the  Constitution  the  commission  could  not  appoint 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not,  then,  in  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  making  the  appointment  of  local  examiners  throughout 
the  States  and  Territories,  do  they  ever  receive  any  specific  examination 
showing  their  qualifications  for  holding  examinations? 

Mr.  Serven.  Possibly  to  make  that  clear  I  should  explain  a  little  the 
duties  of  a  local  examiner. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  understand  his  duties.  Just  answer  the  question, 
please. 

Mr.  Serven.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  about  the 
matter.  The  duties  of  a  local  examiner  are  of  such  a  character  that  a 
very  light  educational  examination  would  in  most  cases  fully  qualify 
him. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  my  question  was  how  many  of  them  have  received 
any  specific  examination  to  determine  their  qualifications  as  examiners— 
not  what  is  necessary,  but  how  many  of  them  have  been  examined. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  appointing  officer,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  examination  is  held  to  determine  their  qualifications. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  the  commission  itself  has  held  no  examinations  for 
those  positions? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  Those  positions  are  filled  on  the 
nomination  of  the  appointing  officer. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  many  of  the  examiners  on  the  board  in  the  employ 
of  the  commission  in  Washington  have  received  such  an  examination? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  give  you  that  information  at 
once.    It  is  somewhere  in  these  hearings  before  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Baker.  This  statement  to  which  you  refer  relates  to  all  the 
employees  of  the  commission,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  question  is  as  to  those  who  are  examiners. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  statement  com- 
piled just  as  to  those  who  are  serving  in  the  examining  division.  My 
impression  would  be  that  probably  all  but  2  or  3  of  the  examiners  on 
the  commission's  force  were  appointed  through  an  examination,  but  I 
am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is,  they  were  appointed  through  an  examination; 
bat  were  they  appointed  through  any  special  examination  held  to 
determine  their  fitness  as  examiners? 

Mr.  Serven.  To  determine  their  special  fitness  for  that  position? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Serven.  They  had  the  best  kind  of  an  examination,  I  think,  and 
that  was  an  experience  examination. 

Mr.  Baker.  Was  there  a  special  examination  held  to  determine  their 
fitness  as  examiners? 

Mr.  Serven.  There  was  trial  at  the  work,  which  is  the  very  best 
kind  of  an  examination. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  agree  to  that  absolutely.  How  many  persons  are  now 
working  in  the  commission  or  for  the  commission  by  detail  from  the 
departments? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  should  think  somewhere  between  forty  and  forty-five. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  many  of  those  are  working  in  the  examining 
division? 

Mr.  Serven.  Possibly  a  third  of  them  are  directly  engaged  in  mark- 
ing papers.  There  are  a  number  of  others  who  are  assisting  in  the 
examining  division  in  averaging  and  similar  work.  In  fact,  all  of  them 
are  necessarily  engaged  on  work  that  can  be  said  to  partake  of  an 
examining  character,  because  we  have  to  employ  them  as  examiners. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  suppose  the  work  of  nearly  all  the  persons  employed 
in  the  commission  partake  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Serven.  Pretty  nearly.  We  have  some  of  our  own  people  who 
are  assigned  to  some  of  the  other  work,  but  all  of  our  details  neces- 
sarily we  have  to  treat  more  or  less  as  examiners. 

Mr.  Baker.  Are  not  some  of  those  detailed  men  actually  performing 
simply  clerical  service? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir,  they  are;  of  a  character  relating  to  examina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Baker.  Their  work  is  merely  clerical? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  the  point.    I  know  it  was  so  testified  before. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  authority  by  law  for  a  detail 
to  act  in  any  other  position  than  as  examiners? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  it  depends  on  how  you  limit  the  word  "exam- 
iners." If  you  mean  simply  the  man  who  handles  the  answers  the 
applicants  have  submitted  to  the  commission,  I  think  there  is  other 
authority;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  authority  for  a  detail  there 
for  men  to  do  other  work  than  that  which  pertains  to  the  examining 
work  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  the  law  does  not  say  it  shall  pertain  to  that  work. 
The  law  says  the  commission  may  select  in  the  official  service  a  board 
of  examiners  not  less  tb#n  three.     How  can  you  make  a  clerical 
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service  pertaining  to  examinations  come  within  the  designation  of  the 
statute! 

Mr.  Serven.  Because  it  seems  to  be  the  plain  intent  of  the  law  that 
the  boards  of  examiners  shall  perform  the  work  relating  to  examina- 
tions. The  law  does  not  provide  for  auyone  else  to  perform  it.  It 
would  have  to  go  undone  unless  the  law  intended  that  they  should  do 
tbe  work  relating  to  examinations. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  you  not  testify  here  the  other  day  that  the  local 
boards  throughout  the  States  and  Territories  perform  that  work! 

Mr.  Serven.  They  do  perform  some  of  it,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  they 
do  not  perform.  At  present  they  do  not  mark  the  papers  of  any  kind 
practically.  The  customhouse  board  at  New  York  markB  the  office 
questions  in  their  promotion  examinations,  but  I  think,  with  that 
exception,  there  is  no  local  board  that  does  any  marking  of  any  exam- 
inations. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  other  day  in  regard  to  the 
examination  for  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  that  the  ques- 
tions were  prepared  by  a  board  of  architects.    Is  that  true! 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  the  answers  were  graded  by  a 
board. 

Mr.  Baker.  Who  prepared  the  questions? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  questions  were  prepared  immediately  in  the  office 
of  the  commission  here,  but  they  were  prepared  after  full  consultation 
with  the  Department  and  its  representatives. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  the  Department  or  its  representatives  in  any  way 
put  in  writing  those  questions! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  submitted  some  questions  which 
were  typewritten,  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  character  of  ques- 
tions and  general  subjects  that  ought  to  be  covered  by  the  questions. 

Mr.  Baker.  Gould  not  the  Department  itself  have  formulated  those 
questions  just  as  well  directly  as  through  the  intervention  of  the 
commission? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  that  it  could  have  done  so. 
I  have  not  any  doubt  but  that  it  could  have  done  so  in  regard  to  all  the 
examinations  that  have  ever  been  held. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  was  in  the  Star  in  September,  1896,  a  paragraph 
concerning  that  examination  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  applicants 
were  asked  to  write  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  words  giving 
in  detail  their  views  as  to  the  most  appropriate  styles  of  architecture 
for  public  buildings.    Is  that  true! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  it  is.  I  read  the  questions  here  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  not  that  a  matter  over  which  the  principal  architects 
in  the  country  differ! 

Mr.  Serven.  Undoubtedly  they  do.    The  aim  is  to  get  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then,  who  is  to  settle  it!  Is  the  commission  to  act  as  a 
board  of  architects  and  finally  determine  the  architectural  policy  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  suppose  the  consensus  of  architects  as  to  what  may 
be  good  style  and  good  arrangement  has  settled  it  always  in  the  past 
No  two  architects  will  agree  absolutely  on  every  point,  and  yet  both  of 
them  may  be  excellent  architects. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then,  there  has  been  no  settled  consensus  on  that  point! 

Mr.  Serven.  There  is  a  settled  consensus  on  things  that  are  vicious 
in  architecture,  and  those  things  of  course  ^U  good  architects  under- 
stand. 
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Mr.  Baker.  But  that  was  not  the  subject  of  the  thesis. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  if  you  will  read  it  carefully  you  will  see  that 
that  is  really  what  was  brought  out  by  the  thesis. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then,  there  was  another  item  in  the  same  paper,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  required  to  give  their  views  as  to  the  general 
administrative  policy  which  should  be  pursued.    Is  that  true! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  believe  it  was  done.  That  related  to  the  Supervising 
Architect's  Office. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  that  cut  any  material  figure  in  the  rating  of  those 
papers! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  did. 
'  Mr.  Baker.  Is  not  that  a  matter  which  is  of  purely  administrative 
policy,  changed  by  each  administration  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Serven.  There  have  been  changes  there  sometimes  in  the  past, 
but  I  think  pretty  largely  they  have  pursued  one  general  policy  though. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  may  be  one  general  policy,  but  in  these  specific 
matters  each  administration  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  been  dis- 
tinct, has  it  not! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  suppose  it  has  had  some  distinctive  points,  but  I 
notice  that  the  criticism  which  has  been  directed  against  the  administra- 
tion of  the  office  has  been  largely  that  it  has  not  been  very  individual. 

Mr.  Baker.  Does  the  commission  itself,  through  its  chief  examiner 
or  otherwise,  propose  to  determine  those  architectural  points  for  the 
Treasury  Department! 

Mr.  Serven.  Not  in  the  slightest  But  it  proposes  that  the  Treasury 
Department  shall  tell  us  what  they  want  and  then  try  to  get  it  just  as 
near  as  it  can  for  them,  as  the  commission  did  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  each  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  control  that  policy,  subject  only  to  acts  of  Congress  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  he  must. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  President  Cleveland,  after  May  6, 1896,  issue  any 
order  or  direction  to  the  commission  or  otherwise  under  which  any  per- 
son was  included  in  the  classified  service  not  before  that  date  included 
in  that  service! 

Mr.  Serven.  Not  that  I  am  positive  of.  I  am  not  sure  just  what  date 
it  was  that  the  President's  direction  was  issued  in  regard  to  the  Navy 
Department,  including  under  the  civil  service  the  registered  force  at 
navy-yards.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  after  May  6  or  under  the 
May  0  order,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  else  except  the 
navy-yard  registered  force,  if  there  was  anything  after  May  6.  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  was  anything. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  you  as  chief  examiner,  or  of  your  knowledge  did  the 
commission,  know  how  many  would  be  included  under  the  order  of  May 
6th  previous  to  the  order! 

Mr.  Serven.  As  I  said,  the  Washington  Post,  which  I  presented  at 
the  last  meeting,  stated  the  next  morning  after  that  order  was  issued 
that  over  thirty  thousand  were  brought  in. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  not  asking  about  what  the  Washington  Post  stated. 
I  ask  you  if  you  as  chief  examiner  of  the  commission  or  any  member 
of  the  commission  knew  how  many  would  be  included! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
better  question  to  ask  Mr.  Procter. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  competent  for  Mr.  Serven 
to  make  a  statement  on  that  point,  because  he  was  not  there  at  the 
time  and  it  would  be  purely  hearsay, 
onr  serv 35 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  noticed  the  other  day  in  a  paper  that  there  was  to  be 
an  examination  for  keeper  of  the  aquarium  at  the  Zoological  Park. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  We  held  such 
an  examination  recently. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  it  stated  that  there  was  to  be  a  slight  educational 
test. 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  the  applicant  was  required  to  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  requirements  of  fish,  the  methods  of  feed- 
ing them,  etc.,  and  he  must  be  competent  to  translate  articles  concerning 
fishes  from  German  and  Latin.    Is  that  true! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  that  is  what  the  Smithsonian  asked  for. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  was  a  slight  educational  test,  I  presume! 

Mr.  Serven.  The  slight  educational  test  was  not  that  part  of  the 
examination.  That  was  the  technical  test  which  was  required.  1  will 
state  as  to  that  particular  examination  that  the  notice  to  the  press  and 
to  the  public  was  based  entirely  on  the  specific  request  in  the  letter 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for  the 
position. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  examinations  for  skilled 
workmen,  etc.,  there  was  at  one  time  a  rule  which  required  them  to 
jump  on  one  foot  a  distance  of  not  less  than  12  feet,  or  something  about 
that  distance.    Is  that  true  or  false  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Some  skilled  people  it  might  be  true  of.  The  great 
majority  of  them  it  is  not  true  of. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  then  in  the  rule  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  it  related  to  certain  positions. 

Mr.  Baker.  State  the  positions. 

Mr.  Serven.  It  related  to  certain  positions  in  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service,  to  the  railway  mail  clerks,  and  a  few  other  positions,  as  surf 
men  in  the  Life-Saving  Service.  My  recollection  is  that  they  require 
that  in  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  I  am  not  positive  of  that: 
but  for  a  few  special  services  it  may  be  required,  where  physical  endur- 
ance is  one  of  the  main  requisites. 

Mr.  Baker.  Has  the  commission  any  eligible  list  of  stitchers  for  the 
binding  room  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  t 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  long  has  it  had  them! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  know  just  how  long  it  has  bad  them.  It  has 
made  certifications  for  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  length  of  time  that 
those  stitchers  were  employed  simply  for  ninety  days  and  about  the 
length  of  time  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  included  in  the  clasai 
fied  service  before  you  had  an  eligible  list,  and  when  the  employees 
doing  that  work  were  retained  for  ninety  days! 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  My  impression  was  that  at  the  time 
the  Government  Printing  Office  was  classified  the  Public  Printer  asked 
that  the  qualifications  for  those  stitchers  be  the  same  as  they  had  been 
heretofore — that  is,  that  they  were  not  necessarily  required  to  hare 
had  any  experience  in  that  particular  position — but  that  since  then  the 
commission  has  suggested  to  the  Government  Printer  that  in  view  of 
the  expense  the  Government  has  to  undergo  every  time  an  unskilled 
person  is  put  in  that  position  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  commission  tbat 
it  wonld  be  wise  for  the  Public  Printer,  when  he  desired  snch  people,  to 
ask  for  those  having  had  experience.    That  has  been  done  for  some 
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time,  and  we  have  certified  those  who  have  had  experience.  So  I  do 
not  know  up  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  asked  the  question  for  the  reason  that  I  have  been 
informed  that  for  quite  a  time,  under  the  rules  of  the  commission,  the 
Public  Printer  was  not  permitted  to  employ  them  for  more  than  ninety 
days,  and  that  in  that  way  the  Government  served  as  an  instructor  of 
people  under  pay  to  learn  practically  one  branch  of  trade. 

Mr.  Serven.'  I  do  not  know.  My  impression  is  that  there  has  not 
been  very  much  of  that  done,  at  any  rate,  for  I  know  that  the  commis- 
sion suggested  to  the  Public  Printer  that  they  thought  it  would  be 
more  economical  if  the  course  I  have  stated  should  be  pursued.  Of 
course  it  was  done  after  consultation.  The  commission  discussed  it, 
after  finding  out  how  expensive  it  was  to  train  a  person,  to  see  if  expe- 
rience was  not  a  factor. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  not  the  departments  now  in  their  request  generally 
ask  for  male  clerks? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  almost  always. 

Mr.  Baser.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the 
appointments  of  females  and  males  to  clerical  positions  in  the  depart- 
ments in  the  last  few  years  f 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can.  There  is  a  table  recently  pre- 
pared which  contains  those  statistics  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.     It  is  now  being  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  need  not  give  a  specific  answer,  just  an  estimate 
of  what  you  think  would  be  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  have  not  any  figures  at  hand  which  just  cover  that, 
but  I  can  furnish  it.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  that  table. 
It  is  quite  an  interesting  table. 

(See  appendix  to  Mr.  Serven's  testimony.) 

Mr.  Baker.  You  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  order  of  May  6  there 
were  three  skilled  laborers  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  included 
under  that  order! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  Were  they  included  simply  by  the  order? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  they  were  included  under  that  order.  Of 
course,  as  you  will  understand,  the  order  did  not  include  anyone.  The 
order  gave  the  authority  to  classify  to  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
the  classification  was  done  by  the  Department  under  which  those 
laborers  came  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  May  6. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  the  three  skilled  laborers  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  I 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  classified  in  pursuance  of  the  order 
of  May  6. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  were  brought  in  without  examination  ? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  stated  that  you  bad  no  list  of  eligibles  for  the 
Be  venue-Cutter  Service  for  quite  a  time? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Treasury  Department  for 
years  and  years  held  special  examinations  for  the  Revenue-Cutter 
Service? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  the  time  we  did  not  have  any  eligibles 
they  did  not  desire  any  eligibles.  We  had  eligibles  as  soon  as  they 
desired  them  and  have  met  all  of  their  requisitions. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  your  opinion  as  chief  examiner  are  the  ordinary 
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inspectors  of  customs  fitted  for  the  duties  of  special  agents  of  the 
Treasury  Department  for  work  in  customs  affairs! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  probably  I  should  say  that  not  the  ordinary 
inspectors,  but  the  exceptional  inspectors  are  perhaps  as  well  fitted  as 
anyone  who  can  be  found  in  the  country.  At  least  I  am  so  advised  by 
the  customs  officials — not  the  ordinary,  not  the  average  grade  of  inspect- 
ors, but  the  best  grade  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  your  testimony  you  said,  I  believe,  that  custom-house 
eligibles  had  been  regarded  as  sufficient  for  that  position! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  also  that  the  list  of  eligibles  of  watchmen  was  used 
for  the  selection  of  guards  at  penitentiaries! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  they  might  be  so  used. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  that  the  services  are  to  any  great  extent 
akin! 

Mr.  Serven.  From  what  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  warden 
of  the  penitentiary  at  Fort  Leavenworth  told  me  I  should  judge  that 
they  were  very  much  akin,  provided  that  the  watchmen  be  of  sound 
physical  condition.    That  seems  to  be  the  only  requirement. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  think  that  there  would  be  a  great  many  other 
requirements. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  meant  to  say  that  that  is  the  only  special  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  matter  of  engineers  for  service,  for  instance,  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office  to  run  the  heating  apparatus,  etc..  do 
you  require  the  applicants  for  examination  for  that  position  to  present 
a  certificate  from  the  local  board  that  they  are  qualified! 

Mr.  Serven.  That  is,  a  license,  you  mean! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Serven.  Oh,  yes;  all  licensed  persons  have  to  present  their 
licenses. 

Mr.  Baker.  And,  as  you  understand  it,  no  one  of  those  licensed 
persons  can  be  licensed  until  he  has  passed  an  examination  before  the 
proper  board  for  that  specific  purpose! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  a  sort  of  an  examination.  It  is  sometimes 
rather  severe,  and  sometimes  not  so  severe,  but  there  has  to  be  an 
examination  which  goes  into  his  experience  and  his  general  qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  those  licenses  are  graded,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  believe  they  are — first,  second,  and  third;  I  think 
they  issue  here. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  any  examination  that  the  commission 
would  make  of  such  a  person  would  be  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
local  board  composed  of  men  who  have  had  actual  practice  in  those 
things! 

Mr.  Serven.  It  is  more  valuable  in  one  way.  That  examination  doe> 
not  attempt  to  test  their  relative  qualifications  at  all.  Our  examination 
is  solely  to  test  their  relative  qualifications.  Their  examination  is  sim- 
ply to  show  that  they  come  up  to  a  certain  standard.  We  endeavor  to 
find  out  bow  much  they  go  beyond  that  standard. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  an  examiuation  held  a  year  or  so 
ago  for  engineer  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  a  person  holding  a 
first-class  certificate  from  the  local  board  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  turned  down  by  your  commission  and  a  person  holding  a  second- 
grade  certificate  was  appointed  to  that  position! 

Mr.  Serven.  True;  it  might  very  possibly  have  been  so,  for  the  rea- 
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son  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  go  into  our  examinations  for  those  posi- 
tions where  the  persons  have  licenses  unless  he  has  a  license  of  some 
grade,  and  of  course  it  very  frequently  occurs  that  the  particular  grade 
of  the  license  does  not  correspond  to  the  relative  ability  of  the  person 
who  holds  it.  It  is  the  purpose  of  our  examination  to  bring  out  the 
relative  ability. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  such  a  position  that  one  on  the  outside  would 
naturally  suppose  that  a  specific  qualification  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Serven.  The  only  point  then  would  be  that  there  would  be  so 
many  of  those  specific  qualifications  you  could  not  tell  who  should  be 
certified.    That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  always  appoint  a  man  holding  a  first-class 
certificate  in  preference  to  one  holding  a  second-class  certificate  if  he 
bad  the  requisite  physical  qualifications. 

Mr.  Serven.  Suppose  you  had — I  beg  pardon,  I  do  not  want  to 
examine  you. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  understand  that  the  sets  of  examination  papers  unde- 
termined in  the  commission  amount  to  several  thousand  now. 

Mr.  Serven.  Saturday  night  there  were  about  eight  thousand, 

Mr.  Baker.  Bow  many  will  an  examiner  ordinarily  rate  in  a  day! 

Mr.  Serven.  It  depends  very  largely  upon  the  particular  subject  he 
is  rating.  In  some  of  the  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  third-grade  plain 
copy,  probably  an  examiner  who  has  had  some  experience  can  turn  out 
fifty  sheets  an  hour.  In  some  of  the  other  subjects  it  takes  sometimes 
two  or  three  days,  or  even  sometimes  it  has  taken  a  week  to  mark  one 
particular  sheet.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  I  should  say  that  the  examiners 
onght  to  turn  out  something  like  an  average  of  fifty  sets  a  week  for  each 
examiner,  taking  the  high  and  the  low  together.  Each  set,  of  course,  is 
composed  of  about  six  sheets,  but  sometimes  it  has  as  many  as  twelve 
or  fifteen. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  not  everyone  on  the  eligible  list  supposed  to  be  quali- 
fied for  the  service  covered  by  that  list? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  why  should  not  the  whole  list  be  certified  for 
appointment! 

Mr.  Serven.  For  several  reasons.  One  reason  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment under  our  law  is  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  get  the  very  best  serv- 
ice it  can  for  the  money  it  pays.  Those  who  stand  at  the  top  of  the 
list  are  supposed  to  have  demonstrated  the  best  qualifications  for  the 
service,  and  therefore  they  are  given  the  first  opportunity  for  appoint- 
ment, whereas,  if  the  whole  list  were  certified,  of  course  the  man  who 
jnst  barely  squeezed  through  as  a  just  passable,  but  a  poor  passable, 
might  have  an  equal  chance,  perhaps,  with  anyone  else — with  the  very 
excellent  man,  the  very  best  man.    That  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  reason  is  based  upon  two  "supposes"  and  one 
"might." 

Mr.  Serven.  The  second  paragraph  of  subsection  second  of  section  2 
of  the  act  says: 

That  all  the  offices,  places,  and  employments  so  arranged  or  to  be  arranged  in 
classes  shall  be  filled  by  selections  according  to  grade  from  among  those  graded 
highest  as  the  results  of  such  competitive  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  reading  from  the  civil-service  law? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  civil-service  law.  The  purpose  of 
that  act  seems  to  be,  as  I  said,  that  the  Government  is  entitled  to  get 
the  very  best  it  can  for  its  money  in  these  classified  positions. 

Mr.  Baker.  "Among  those  graded  highest'7  is  the  language. 
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Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then,  why  should  there  not  be  ten  certified  rather  than 
three? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  purely  of  opinion.  Apparently, 
at  the  time  the  civil-service  system  was  started  it  seemed  wise  to  those 
who  had  it  in  charge  to  determine  that  three  names  should  be  certified 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  there  was  a  time  when  there  were 
four  names  certified,  possibly  five,  and  that  later  it  seemed  wise  to 
reduce  the  number  to  three.  Possibly  it  was  with  the  commission 
under  the  act  of  1871  that  five  names  were  certified.  I  am  not  sure 
about  that ;  but  I  think  the  number  has  varied  a  little,  and  finally  those 
who  were  charged  with  it  decided  in  their  wisdom  that  three  was  the 
proper  number. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  that  the  selection  of  three  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  constitutional  requirement  that  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments should  make  the  appointments  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do  not  know  that  it  had  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  consequently  they  gave  the  department  a  little 
matter  of  option  between  one,  two,  and  three  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  remember  that  the  Attorney-General,  in  an  opinion, 
said  that  the  three  names  did  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  Constitution  had  to  do  in 
determining  the  number  three.    That  is  as  far  as  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Wales.  More  than  one,  the  Attorney- General  said. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  does  it  come  that  only  one  member  of  the  examin- 
ing boards  is  active  in  the  examinations  throughout  the  States  and 
Territories,  as  you  testified,  when  the  law  says  that  the  board  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  three  f 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  principally  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  there 
is  one  member  of  each  board,  the  secretary,  who  is  supposed  to  inform 
himself  pretty  fully  upon  the  particular  civil-service  questions  that  are 
liable  to  be  presented  to  his  board,  and  the  other  two  members  of  the 
board  have  fallen  into  the  practice  of  usually  deferring  very  largely  to 
his  opinion.  Sometimes  they  disagree,  but  usually  the  secretary  is* the 
one  who  is  supposed  to  be  informed  on  all  those  questions.  When  an 
examination  is  held,  it  is  the  secretary  who  is  best  informed  as  to  just 
what  the  local  board  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  an  examination.  So  it  is 
usually  the  secretary  who  acts  as  the  one  who  distributes  the  papers 
and  hands  the  printed  instructions  to  the  candidates  who  are  taking 
the  examination,  and  when  the  candidates  have  finished  preparing  their 
answers  he  collects  them,  usually,  and  puts  them  into  the  package  and 
forwards  them  to  the  commission. 

That  is  the  work  of  the  local  board  in  regard  to  an  examination. 
Then  when  the  results  of  that  examination  are  obtained  here,  the  papers 
are  marked  here  for  the  local  positions,  such  as  for  post-offices,  custom- 
houses, etc.  A  list  that  the  commission  keeps  here  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  examination  is  arranged,  and  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  passed,  the  highest  at  the  top.  A  copy  of  that  list  is  sent  to 
the  secretary,  and  he  usually  prepares  a  copy  for  the  postmaster  or  the 
collector,  or  whoever  the  appointing  officer  is,  and  also  prepares  a  copy 
and  posts  it  in  the  corridor  or  wherever  the  bulletin  board  for  the  office 
is.  That  is  substantially  all  that  he  has  to  do  about  an  examination. 
Therefore  it  seems  that  in  that  part  of  the  work  the  services  of  more 
than  one  person  are  very  rarely  required. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  not  all  three  ordinarily  sign  the  report  of  the  exam- 
ination to  the  commission  t 
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Mr.  Serven.  I  shonld  say  probably  not.  Sometimes  they  do  and 
sometimes  they  do  not.  It  depends  very  largely  on  how  it  happens. 
Usually  two  sign  it 

Mr.  Baker.  Then,  as  the  statute  itself  says  that  there  shall  be  the 
action  of  not  less  than  three,  is  not  that  a  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Serven.  1  do  not  think  that  the  statute  says  that  the  action 
shall  be  that  of  not  less  than  three. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  says  there  shall  be  a  board  of  not  less  than  three, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  board  is  performing  the  duty,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Serven.    I  believe  a  majority  of  the  board  usually  acts. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  just  said  that  practically  there  is  but  one 
member  of  the  board  that  does  anything. 

Mr.  Serven.  Usually  two,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  we  went  into  that  matter  pretty  fully 
the  other  day. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  think  it  covered  about  the  same  ground.         ' 

Mr.  Baker.  In  your  testimony  at  the  last  meeting  you  favored,  as  I 
understood  you,  the  employment  of  business  methods  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Serven.  I  do,  decidedly. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  further  said  that  you  were  in  favor  of  those  prac- 
tices which  are  best  approved  in  business  houses  and  corporations.  Do 
you  know  of  any  business  house  or  corporation  that  selects  its  employees 
by  competitive  examination  t 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  such  a  one.  I  am 
informed  that  one  of  the  principal  insurance  companies  in  New  York 
City  has  adopted  practically  the  system  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  now  pursuing,  and  has  found  it  very  satisfactory.  .  I  was  told 
so  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  the  officers  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  one.    Do  you  know  of  any  other! 

Mr.  Sebven.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  of  maoy  others  that  have  practically 
exactly  the  same  system  that  the  commission  is  following. 

Mr.  Baker.  Will  you  give  us  the  names! 

Mr.  Sebven.  The  National  Park  Bank  follows  almost  identically  the 
system  the  Civil  Service  Commission  follows  in  attempting  to  Secure 
persons  for  employment  in  its  service. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  they  would  object  to  the  certificate  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  relative  to  any  man  who  has  taken  an  examination 
for  employment! 

Mr.  Sebven.  That  is  something  the  law  contains.  The  commission 
is  not  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  are  speaking  about  business  qualifications! 

Mr.  Serven.  I  will  say  that  the  commission  has  accepted  a  number 
of  times,  to  my  knowledge,  the  certificates  of  members  of  the  Ilouse  and 
Senators  as  to  vouchers  on  applications  for  different  applicants — vouch- 
ers as  to  moral  character  and  personal  fitness. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  business  house  or  corporation 
that  selects  its  members  by  what  one  of  your  examiners  calls  a  sharp 
academic  test  solely! 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  do  not  know  just  what  that  test  would  be. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know;  but  that  is  his  own  language. 

Mr.  Sebven.  I  do  not  know  what  particular  examination  that  refers 
to.    If  1  did,  perhaps  I  could  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  regard  to  persons  employed  in  the  secret  service  of 
the  United  States,  would  not  your  eligible  list  show  to  outside  parties, 
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or  would  there  not  be  liable  to  be  known  to  outside  parties  all  those 
probably  to  be  appointed  in  that  service! 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  were  such  a  list  I  think  it  would.  My 
understanding  is  that  in  that  particular  position  continuous  service  is 
performed  by  those  who  are  selected  somewhere  from  the  eighty-odd  thou- 
sand people  in  different  branches  of  the  service  who  have  special  fitness 
for  that  work,  and  that  for  duty  of  a  temporary  character,  as  they  very 
frequently  have  it  there,  someone  is  selected  for  temporary  service 
without  being  selected  from  the  list  of  the  commission;  but  if  the 
Treasury  Department  should  find  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  com- 
mission for  a  special  examination,  then  of  course  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  out  who  was  on  that  eligible  register. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  just  testified  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  examina- 
tions. Does  your  estimate  of  that  cost  include  the  expenses  of  adver- 
tising or  printing  or  rents  or  general  incidental  expenses? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  everything  ofanykind  that  has  been  expended. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Government  Official,  a  paper 
printed  here  in  Washington,  which  generally  devotes  a  whole  broadside 
to  the  bulletin  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Is  that  a  paid  adver- 
tisement I 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  it  is  not — thiat  is,  it  is  not  paid  from  the  United 
States  Treasury.  I  do  not  know  how  the  proprietor  gets  his  pay  for  it, 
I  know  it  is  not  paid  from  us. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  local  papers  we  frequently  see  notices  of  examina- 
tions to  be  held  here.    Is  that  paid  by  the  Government! 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  those  notices  are  furnished  to  the  press  as 
items  of  news. 

Mr.  Bakjbr.  You  say  you  have  been  asked  to  use  your  influence  to 
secure  appointments  on  the  local  boards  of  examination? 

Mr.  Serven.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  sometimes. 
.     Mr.  Baker.  Then,  influence  is  not  totally  absent  from  the  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Serven.  I  perhaps  might  answer  that  by  giving  an  illustration. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  in  a  post-office  in  a  Northern  city.  A  gentleman 
came  up  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  served  in  the  post-office  for  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  and  he  had  never  been  a  member  of  the  local 
board,  and  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  having  that  honor.  He  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  use  my  influence  with  the  postmaster  to  nominate 
him  for  the  next  vacancy.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  wbere 
I  could  do  so.  I  do  not  know  how  much  other  influence  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  appointing  officer. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  understood  you  to  say  at  the  last  session  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  cost  of  appointments  under  this  system  is  less  than 
under  the  old.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  number  of  persons  detailed 
from  the  Treasury  Department  for  service  with  your  commission  in 
this  matter  is  greater  than  the  number  that  has  been  employed  in  the 
past  years  in  the  appointment  division  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  Please  look  that  up  and  we  will  see.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Interior  Department.  Under  your  system,  why  may  not  the 
number  to  be  examined  throughout  the  United  States  be  increased  to 
a  million  applicants? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  limitation  at  present  is  the  desire  of  people  to  be 
examined  and  the  authority  of  the  commission  to  examine  them. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  who  may  apply? 
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Mr.  Serven.  No,  sir;  provided  they  can  meet  the  general  require- 
ments ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  then  you  would  have  to  have  a  force  sufficient  to 
examine  all  those  papers? 

Mr.  Serven.  If  such  an  occasion  arose  I  think  the  commission  would 
endeavor  to  adopt  some  means,  as  they  already  have  in  certain  local 
examinations,  not  to  prevent  people  from  taking  examinations  but  to 
furnish  less  frequent  facilities  for  taking  them. 

Mr.  Baker.  Can  you  give  the  authority  the  commission  has  for  not 
conforming  to  the  law  relative  to  the  distribution  of  appointments 
through  States  according  to  their  several  quotas! 

Mr.  Serven.  As  I  have  stated,  I  think,  the  law  leaves  it  largely  in 
the  discretion  of  the  commission  as  to  what  the  conditions  of  good 
administration  require  in  regard  to  that  matter.  The  commission  have 
endeavored  in  their  discretion  to  do  what  they  thought  was  wise. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  was  not  the  law  as  to  quota  distribution  passed 
long  before  the  commission  was  established? 

Mr.  Serven.  As  to  that  I  do  not  understand,  if  there  is  such  a  law, 
that  it  applies  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  now  in  preference  to  the 
provision  in  regard  to  appointments  that  is  in  the  act  of  January  16, 
1883. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  the  quota  of  Massachusetts  full? 

Mr.  Serven.  1  can  not  state  just  at  this  moment  whether  it  is  full  or 
not.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  this  time,  for  the  reason  that  there  has 
recently  been  a  new  apportionment  of  2,000  additional  places.  But  I 
know  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  had  more  appointments 
proportionately  than  many  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  if  the  quota  of  Massachusetts  is  full  the  selection 
of  people  for  technical  positions  from  Massachusetts  is  a  matter  simply, 
as  you  hold,  within  the  discretion  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Serven.  The  law  says,  "as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good 
administration  will  warrant." 

Mr.  Baker.  To  be  determined  by  the  commission? 

Mr.  Serven.  It  seems  to  ine  that  the  commission  must  decide  how 
far  the  conditions  of  good  administration  will  warrant  them  in  applying 
the  apportionment  Jaw  to  any  particular  class  of  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  into  consideration  the  population  of  a 
State  when  you  make  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Serven.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  is  based  on  the  population  according  to 
the  last  census. 

appendix  toa.r  servbn's  testimony. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  ft,  January  18, 1898. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Shuey, 

Official  Reporter,  United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Sir:  As  requested,  I  submit  herewith  a  statement  showing 
how  the  present  classified  force  of  the  commission  entered  the  service; 
also  a  table  showing  the  number  examined,  the  number  passing  the 
examinations,  and  the  number  appointed  during  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1895, 1896,  and  1897,  and  whether  male  or  female,  in  the  prin- 
cipal examinations  held  for  the  Departmental  and  Government  Print- 
ing services;  also  a  brief  statement  based  on  the  best  evidence  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  as  to  the  percentage  of  reexaminations,  and  a  state- 
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ment  of  the  facts  as  I  have  found  them  in  the  commission's  record*  in 
reference  to  the  appointments  in  the  custodian  service  at  Asheville,  >\C. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  B.  Sbrven, 

Chief  Examiner. 

STATEMENT  AS  TO   THE  PRESENT  PORCE  OF  THE   COMMISSION. 

The  three  commissioners  and  the  chief  examiner,  being  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  are  not  in  the  classified 
service.  All  other  persons  on  the  rolls  of  the  commission  are  in  the 
classified  service,  numbering  58. 

Appointed  to  the  coramiHsion  or  other  parts  of  the  service  through  examination 

under  the  civil-service  rules 4*5 

Appointed  stenographer,  by  transfer  from  the  New  York  post-office,  March  9, 1*83, 

and  afterwards  promoted  to  secretary  by  Presidential  appointment 1 

Appointed  to  the  service  prior  to  1883  and  classified  by  the  law  of  1883 6 

Classified  by  Presidential  order  January  5,  1893  (now  on  the  rolls  as  clerk) 1 

Classified  by  Presidential  order  as  a  watchman  November  2,  1894 I 

Classified  by  Presidential  order  as  a  messenger  boy  November  2, 1894  (afterward* 

transferred  to  the  commission  as  classified  laborer) 1 

Classified  by  Presidential  order  as  classified  laborer  on  May  6,  1896,  and  after- 
wards promoted  to  watchman 1 

Classified  by  Presidential  order  May  6,  1896,  as  classified  laborer 1 

Total  in  classified  service > 

It  is  thus  seen  that  of  the  commission's  classified  force  46  wer*- 
appointed  through  examinations  and  12  were  not  so  appointed,  bat 
were  brought  into  the  classified  service  either  by  the  act  of  1883  or  l»y 
Presidential  order  thereunder. 

Of  those  not  appointed  through  examination  under  civil  service  rule> 
only  1  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing  or  rating  papers,  and  bf 
came  into  the  commission  by  transfer  from  one  of  the  technical  bureaus, 
which  he  entered  from  the  Signal  Corps.  Three  others  of  this  nnmlxr 
are  engaged  in  work  relating  to  examinations,  and  4  are  holding  the 
low  grade  positions  of  watchman  and  classified  laborer. 


Table  showing  the  number  examined,  the  number  juusing  the  examination*,  and  the  ***'<* 
appointed  during  the  fiscal  year*  ended  June  30,  1895,  June  SO \  189ti,  and  June  SO,  h- . 
and  tchether  male  or  female,  in  the  principal  examination*  held  for  the  departmental  a* 
Government  printing  tereice. 

[Each  applicant  Hhould  carefully  examine  the  figure*  given  in  the  tabic,  as  they  will  enable  ) ::  -J 
determine  for  himself  the  prospect  of  appointment  from  any  of  the  registers.  He  should  bear  in  ta  *  ■■ 
that  only  the  name*  of  tbe  highest  on  tue  registers  are  certified  for  appointment.] 


Service  and  position. 


Male. 


•8 


Departmental  service: 


I 


605 

387 

21 

319 

183 

28 

1,384 

974 

a  34 

186 

117 

6 

107 

77 

5 

418 

228 

15 

174 

71 

30 

110 

?9 

685 

444 

137 

62 

(  1895 

Clerk I  1896 

i  1897 

f  1895 

Typewriting I  1806 

I  1897 

(  1895 

Stenography    and    typewrit  ^  1896 

ing.  *  I  1897 

a  Of  these  appointment*  26  male  and  21  female  were  to  positions  outside  the  service  at  Washing* 
6  Appointed  from  stenography  and  typewriting  registers  combined. 
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Table  Bhowing  the  number  examined,  etc. — Continued. 


Departmental  service — Continued. 
Proof  reading J 


Modern  languages  . 


Assistant   examiner,  Patent 
Office. 

Bookkeeper 

Special  pension  examiner 

State  Department  clerk  (a) . . . 

Observer,  Weather  Bureau. . . 

Meat  inspector.  Department] 
of  Agriculture | 

Station  superintendent,  Fishf 
Commission ) 

Fish-culturist,  Fiah  Commis-J1 
sion 


Statistical  field  ftgont,  Fishf, 
Comm  ission y 


Topographic  draftsman  . 
Mechanical  draftsman  . . 

Telegrapher 

Law  clerk 

Messenger  boy  (5) 

Messenger  (6) 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1895 
1896 
1897 


4 

2  ! 

9 

4 

5 

28 

154 

151 

176 

157 

175 

233 

81 

72 

147 

10 

7 

15 

44 

84 

87 

94 

108 

170 

4 

9 

6 

IS 

29 

22  i 

12  I 

V 

7  i 
17 
88 
12  , 

5 
37  : 

2 


44 
61 
10 

433 

HI 
31 

199 
32 
39 

295 
5 

433 


12 
32 
7 

354 
76 
21 

165 
17 
16 

221 
4 


53 


347 


345 

199 

16 

588 

395 

18 

156 

68 

2 

150 

115 

460 

327 

29 

4,605 

3.074 

643 

4,974 

3,048 

613 

6,486 

4,710 

381 

81 

49 

2 

75 

48 

1 

20 

12 

2 

440  i  356 


1,247 


1,000 


Watchman  (b) | 

Assistant  microsoopist 

Tagger { 

Stock  examiner l\ 

Skilled  laborer {| 

Railway  mail  clerk  (d) J, 

Indian  service: 

Superintendent  and  principal  i 
teacher.  V 

a  Appointments  are  infrequent  and  superior  penmanship  is  required. 
b  These  places  were  classified  November  2,  1894. 

c  The  pay  of  messenger  boys  is  from  50  cents  per  diem  to  8360  per  annum. 

d  Appointments  are  made  to  class  1,  which  includes  all  places  paying  a  salary  of  $800  or  less  per 
an  nam.    Places  above  8800  are  filled  by  promotion  or  transfer.    There  are  a  few  places  pa1  ' 


$900 
600 

1,200 
720 
900 
900 
720 

1,200 

1,000 
600 
300 
840 

1,200 
840 
900 

<«) 

360  | 

480 

600 

720  | 

900 


720 


$000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,000 
1,300 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
900 
1.200 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
360 
720 

720 

000 
720 

900 


800 


than  $800.    A  few  positions  pay  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  per  annum,  but  appointments  are 
*t  these  salaries. 


„  less 
onTmade 
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Table  showing  the  number  examined,  etc.— Continued. 


Service  and  position. 


Indian  service— Continued. 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher  and  farmer  t 

Teacher  of  industries { 

Kindergarten  teacher < 

Nurse 

Seamstress 


Matron  (a)  . 


Physician {I 

Government  printing  service : 
Compositor 


Bookbinder  . 


Pressman  . 


Sterotyper  . 


Electrot  yper 

Electrotype  finisher. 
Electrotype  molder. . . 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1895 
189G 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1897 


Male. 


i 
A 


Female. 


Salaries  at  vhira 
appointed. 


II 
i    i 


s 

a 
S      ' 

-    I 


193 
123  I 
112 

6 
138  , 

1    . 
10 


81 
75  i 
52 


34  235 

18  209 

7  125 

1 

3  i 


I  I 

96 
HI 


96  :       33    ) 

11         23    \ 
56  |       11    I 


1 


.1. 


42 

U  I 

60  ! 


466  308 
628  436 
426  '    — 

73  ■ 
95 
77  , 

591 
71 
55  I 

io ; 

10 

5  ! 
3  i 
• 

5  I 
9 

4 


42 


!'!'} 


9  5 

3  2 

48  25 

128  82 

145  ,  127 

136  I  87 


:■} 
-t) 
S] 

27    J 


9 
3 

102  j 
140  I 
54  < 
8 
8 
6 
1 

2  i 
17 


11  4 

M-j        7 
14         11 


I 


$500 

300 
600 

540 
600 
600 

450 
720 

63.20 
63.20 


$1.2* 

9uv 


U3. 76 


fcSf 


a  A  few  positions  pay  less  than  $480. 
b  Per  diem. 

PERCENTAGE  OP  REEXAMINATIONS. 

From  the  best  information  at  hand  I  should  estimate  that  probably 
15  per  cent  of  the  persons  examined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  original  entrance  to  the  service  are  those  who  have  taken  some 
previous  civil-service  examination. 

CUSTODIAN  SERVICE  AT  ASHEVTLLE,  N.  C. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  18, 1898. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Pbitohard, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment, 

United  States  Senate. 
Sir:  In  further  reference  to  the  appointments  in  the  custodian  sen* 
ice  at  Asheville,  K  C,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  fact* 
which  I  have  obtained  from  an  investigation  of  the  matter  at  the  office 
of  the  commission. 
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I  find  that  on  March  19  there  were  two  applicants  examined  at  Ashe- 
ville for  the  position  of  janitor,  both  of  whom  failed  to  pass.  Three 
applicants  for  the  position  of  watchman  were  examined  at  the  same 
time,  all  of  whom  obtained  eligible  averages.  It  appears  that  between 
the  spring  series  of  examinations,  which  terminated  the  last  of  April, 
and  June  11,  the  date  of  the  Treasury  Department's  requisition  for  cer- 
tification of  a  janitor  and  a  watchman  in  the  custodian  service  at  Ashe- 
ville,  the  matter  of  handling  examinations  and  appointments  for  the 
custodian  service  was  in  a  somewhat  unsettled  condition,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  June  11  that  the  practice  was  fully  determined  upon.  In 
the  meantime  the  commission  had  announced  a  special  examination, 
which  was  held  on  July  15  at  Asheville,  for  the  positions  of  janitor  and 
watchman,  for  neither  of  which  positions  has  the  Treasury  Department 
asked  for  qualifications  other  than  a  modest  amount  of  scholastic 
ability.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  papers  of  the  janitors  and  watch- 
men, who  were  examined  on  March  19,  were  considered  in  connection 
with  those  who  took  the  special  examination,  and  that,  as  already 
stated,  the  three  watchmen  who  took  the  examination  on  March  19 
obtained  eligible  averages,  but  none  of  them  stood  sufficiently  well  to 
entitle  them  to  certification. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  in  this  case  shows  that  in  less 
than  three  months  prior  to  the  requisition  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
dated  June  11,  the  papers  of  over  30,000  competitors  had  been  received 
by  the  commission  for  marking,  among  which  were  those  of  the  three 
watchmen  examined  at  Asheville.  Probably  at  the  time  the  requisition 
was  received  had  these  three  sets  of  papers  been  located  they  would 
hdve  been  graded  at  once  and  the  names  of  the  eligibles  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Department,  although  their  examination  was 
not  especially  for  the  custodian  service,  and  although  the  Department 
has  occasionally  declined  to  make  appointments  from  examinations 
other  than  those  held  especially  for  the  custodian  service. 

This  statement,  based  on  the  official  records  of  the  commission,  is 
presented  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  it  in  connection  with  my 
evidence  before  your  committee  to-day,  in  order  that  all  the  facts  may 
be  fully  shown  in  the  report  of  your  committee. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  R.  Serven, 
Chief  Examiner. 


[WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1898.] 

Mr.  Sebven.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  answer  your  questions  satis- 
factorily either  to  myself  or,  I  am  sure,  to  you,  in  reference  to  the 
appointments  in  the  custodian  service  at  Asheville,  IS".  C,  for  the 
reason  that  I  had  only  a  small  amount  of  information  upon  the  subject. 
I  had  heard  a  number  of  things  but  did  not  know  about  the  matter 
personally.  So  I  looked  it  up  yesterday,  and  I  have  submitted  a  short 
statement,  showing  just  what  the  records  of  the  commission  disclose. 

I  find  in  regard  to  the  appointments  in  the  custodian  service  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  that  the  requisition  of  the  Treasury  Department  was 
dated  June  11,  asking  for  messenger  and  watchman;  that  on  March 
19  there  were  two  applicants  for  the  position  of  janitor  and  several  for 
the  position  of  watchman,  who  resided  at  Asheville,  who  were  examined 
in  the  regular  departmental  examination  in  March,  but  who  did  not 
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apply  especially  for  the  custodian  service;  that  of  those,  wheD  the 
papers  were  marked,  the  applicants  for  the  position  of  janitor  failed  to 
pass  the  examination,  and  of  the  applicants  for  the  position  of  watch- 
man three  obtained  eligible  averages. 

On  June  11,  the  time  the  requisition  was  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  question  whether  the  appointments  would  be  made 
from  general  or  from  special  examinations  held  for  the  particular  pla<* 
was  not  determined,  but  the  next  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  rajuisi 
tion,  on  June  12, 1  was  at  the  Treasury  Department  nearly  all  day  in 
in  consultation  with  the  officials  there,  making  final  arrangements'  for 
examinations  for  the  custodian  service,  and  also  for  two  or  three  of  the 
other  services,  and  the  letters  were  finally  written  some  two  weeks  after 
the  12th  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  12th  was  Saturday.  On  the 
first  train  Monday  morning  I  left  town  on  a  trip  for  the  commission  in 
regard  to  the  ordnance  service  and  I  was  out  of  town  at  the  time  the 
matter  was  up.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  understand  it,  and 
why  1  had  to  look  it  up. 

I  will  say,  in  regard  to  the  subject,  just  one  thing  more.  The  requi- 
sition of  the  Department  was  dated  June  11.  The  examination  was 
announced  within  three  or  four  days,  and  it  was  held  July  15.  At  the 
time  the  examination  was  announced  probably  if  we  had  known  that 
there  were  the  papers  of  three  watchmen  in  the  perhaps  35,000  or  4(),0W 
unmarked  papers  we  had  on  hand  at  that  time,  which  had  just  come 
in — considerably  over  30,000  bad  come  in  within  the  last  two  months— 
we  would  have  marked  up  those  watchman  papers  immediately  and 
offered  them  for  the  position  of  watchman  in  the  certification  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  they  might  select  from  if  they  desired. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  have  been  the  proper 
method! 

Mr.  Serven.  It  would  undoubtedly,  and  1  desire  to  make  the  cor- 
rection that  on  that  point  the  commission  should  have  known  that  it 
had  those  papers.  But  on  account  of  the  mass  of  papers  that  had  come 
in  which  we  had  not  been  able  to  go  through  we  did  not  know  it  If 
there  was  any  blame  I  think  the  blame  should  be  right  there,  that  we 
did  not  know  what  we  had  in  the  40,000  sets  of  papers. 

The  examination  given  at  the  request  of  the  Treasury  Department 
was  not  an  examination  requiring  knowledge  of  firing  apparatus,  which 
we  have  for  them.  That  examination  is  called  the  fireman  janitor  or  the 
watchman-fireman  examination.  The  practical  part  of  either  one  of  tho^e 
examinations  would  have  required  a  knowledge  of  heating  apparatus. 
That  is,  the  experience  in  handling  heating  apparatus  and  the  practi- 
cal questions  on  the  use  of  heating  apparatus  would  have  amounted  to 
over  80  per  cent  on  the  whole  examination.  But  as  it  was,  the  exanii 
nations  as  given  were  entirely  scholastic  and  had  no  reference  at  all  to 
anything  except  simply  the  duties  of  a  little  bookkeeping  and  the 
clerical  work  of  janitors  and  watchmen.  I  think  that  is  all,  unless  you 
wish  to  ask  something. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  else.  You  can  stand  aside.  I  felt 
that  it  was  due  to  the  committee  to  make  an  examination  into  thai 
subject. 
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TESTMOHY  OF  HON.  JOHN  B.  HARLOW,  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSIONER 

[TUESDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1888.) 

Hon.  John  B.  Harlow,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harlow,  I  understand  that  you  have  a  statement 
which  you  have  prepared  and  which  you  desire  to  submit  as  a  part  of 
your  evidence. 

Mr.  Harlow.  It  is  not  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  much  as  refers 
to  certain  questions  that  Senator  Elkins  as  a  member  of  this  committee 
has  asked  me.  I  have  prepared  a  reply  to  them,  because  they  went 
into  certain  details  and  required  statistics,  so  that  it  took  some  little 
time  to  develop  the  answer  I  wished  to  give. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  have  that  statement, 
or  those  questions  with  the  answers  thereto,  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  my  testimony,  and  it  is  not  my  desire 
especially  to  have  it  incorporated,  although  I  have  a  perfect  willing- 
ness to  do  so  if  it  is  Senator  Elkins's  desire.  He  asked  me  the  ques- 
tions.   They  were  voluntary  questions  on  his  part  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  an  additional  statement  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  civil- service  law? 

Mr.  Harlow.  I  have  nothing  special  upon  any  point  to  state  at  the 
present  moment. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  appointed  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner ! 

Mr.  Harlow.  I  qualified  on  the  25th  of  May,  1895. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  desire  to  ask  any  further  ques- 
tions of  Mr.  Harlow.  Mr.  Procter,  is  there  anything  you  wish  to  bring 
out! 

Mr.  Procter.  Major,  this  statement  is  with  reference  to  hours  of 
labor,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Harlow.  It  covers  hours  of  labor.  It  covers  also  the  method  of 
efficiency,  and  it  covers  apportionment  and  some  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  the  civil  service  that  Senator  Elkins  from  time  to 
time  sent  to  me  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  ask,  Mr.  Procter  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  hours  of  labor 
are  concerned  I  adhere  to  the  same  position  I  took  when  Senator  Elkins 
asked  me  the  question.  It  being  purely  a  Congressional  matter,  I  believe 
that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  left  as  they  are.  I  do  not  know, 
though,  that  it  would  be  in  order  for  me  to  make  a  statement  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  care  to  have  it  come  in  now.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  make  a  statement  covering  those  matters.  I  see 
among  other  things,  Mr.  Harlow,  you  say,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
u  under  the  civil-service  system,  however,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  have  received  320  appointments,  which  is  109  more  than  they 
should  have  received."    How  did  that  occur! 

Mr.  Harlow.  It  is  explained  right  there,  Senator. 

The  CpAiRMAN.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  exercised  discretion  with  respect 
to  the  rule  governing  appointment  when  you  come  to  deal  with  exami- 
nations that  are  purely  technical  in  their  character! 

Mr.  Harlow.  We  advertise,  but  all  the  States  do  not  respond.  If 
it  is  a  technical  place  and  they  have  responded  from  certain  States, 
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although  they  are  not  in  line  in  the  apportionment  for  appointment, 
they  must  necessarily  be  passed  to  reach  a  State  that  has  eligibles  who 
have  passed  the  particular  examination. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  yon  propose  to  remedy  that? 

Mr.  Harlow.  It  is  being  remedied  in  a  general  way  by  appointments 
not  being  made  to  the  ordinary  positions  where  we  have  eligibles  from 
all  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  role  which  you  have  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  matter  t 

Mr.  Harlow.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  commission  in,  I  believe, 
its  whole  term  as  it  has  been  since  I  have  been  on  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  your 
rule  is  that  no  more  appointments  will  be  given  to  various  States  nntil 
other  States  have  received  their  proportionate  share  of  appointments. 

Mr.  Harlow.  That  is  the  rule.  The  exceptions  are  in  a  part  of  rein- 
statements. Reinstatements  affect  the  rule  because  the  rule  states 
explicitly  that  a  person  separated  from  the  service  less  than  one  year  is 
reinstatable. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  that  rule  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  come  in  bv  reinstatement! 

Mr.  Harlow.  None  that  I  can  recall  other  than  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  eligibles  upon  the  registers  of  the  States  which  are  next  in  line. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  States  are  there  having  no  eligibles  on 
the  list  for  appoinment  in  the  various  departments  ? 

Mr.  Harlow.  I  believe  there  are  none. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  would  rarely  occur  ! 

Mr.  Harlow.  It  occurs  only  in  the  technical  positions  where  those 
skilled  in  science  or  specialties,  in 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  speaking  with  respect  to  appointments 
generally,  those  that  go  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  various  departments  here.  Will  you  give  those 
States  any  more  appointments  in  the  departments  before  the  other 
States  have  been  given  an  equal  number  of  appointments  f 

Mr.  Harlow.  No,  sir;  each  State  we  assign  from  the  State  next 
entitled  in  apportionment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  extension  of  time  to  those  who  are  now  on  the  eligi- 
ble list,  extending  the  time  from  one  to  two,  three,  or  four  years  f 

Mr.  Harlow.  I  have  given  that  subject  considerable  thought,  and  I 
believe  that  it  could  be  done  wisely  on  certain  lines  by  a  renewal  of  the 
certificate  of  the  person's  physical  and  mental  condition.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  take  a  new  examination,  scholastic  or  otherwise,  but  I 
believe  that  they  should  at  least  give  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  each 
year  that  they  are  in  good  health  and  have  not  changed  materially  in 
other  directions,  or  have  not  changed  their  State. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  idea  as  to  the  length  of  time  these 
extensions  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Harlow.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  employ- 
ment they  are  seeking  under  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  one  is  seeking  employment  in  the  Treasury 
Department? 

Mr.  Harlow.  As  a  clerk  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  clerk  copyist. 

Mr.  Harlow.  I  think  two  years  is  long  enough  for  anyone  to  be  on 
a  register  of  eligibles  for  such  a  position. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  one  is  seeking  employment  in  some  depart- 
ment where  technical  skill  alone  is  required? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Then  the  limit  of  time  could  be  extended  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  make  this  distinction? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Because  one  is  an  actual  profession,  while  the  other 
is  simply  a  position  for  one  who  comes  in  really  as  an  apprentice,  hav- 
ing certain  characteristics  necessary  for  that  apprenticeship. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  one  is  a  profession  and  the  other  is  an 
apprenticeship.    Why  do  you  make  this  distinction  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Harlow.  The  reason  I  have  given  in  my  statement  here,  I  think, 
covers  that.  One  is  actually  of  immediate  value  upon  his  entry  into 
the  service,  while  the  other  must  be  taught  his  duties. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  an  individual  who  goes  into  a 
department  in  which  he  is  required  to  perform  duties  technical  in  their 
nature  has  to  serve  a  probational  period  of  six  months  before  he  can  be 
appointed  ? 

Mr.  Harlow.  The  law  requires  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  not,  then,  in  that  respect  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  man  who  enters  the  service  as  a  clerk  copyist f 

Mr.  Harlow.  Other  than  the  duties  he  is  performing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  clerk  copyist  required  to  disclose  the  fact 
that  he  is  familiar  with  his  duties  as  a  clerk  copyist  equally  with  the 
man  who  goes  in  after  taking  a  technical  examination,  who  is  required 
to  disclose  the  fact  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  duties  he  is  called  upon 
to  perform? 

Mr.  Harlow.  It  is  not  necessary,  Senator,  for  this  reason.  The 
duties  of  clerk  copyist  are  not  previously  acquired.  He  must  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  material  that  he  is  handling  and 
the  duties  pertaining  to  his  position  just  as  a  record  clerk  must  become 
familiar  with  the  books,  etc.,  while  the  specialist  is  familiar  with  all 
the  details  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  fix  any  limit  of  time  for  one  passing  a  tech- 
nical examination? 

Mr.  Harlow.  I  left  that,  I  think,  in  my  answer  without  any  special 
limit.  The  time  should,  however,  be  limited.  I  have  not  confirmed  to 
myself  what  that  limit  should  be.    Possibly  it  should  be  but  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  one  should  seek  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  what  should  be  the  limit  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Harlow.  As  a  compositor! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harlow.  I  believe  all  that  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  be 
retained  on  the  register  as  a  compositor  there  would  be  to  demonstrate 
at  the  end  of  each  year  that  the  applicant  is  still  a  master  workman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  he  should  be  kept  on  the  register 
indefinitely? 

Mr.  Harlow.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  not. 

The  Chairman.  By  simply  letting  him  from  time  to  time  show  that 
he  is  a  man  of  good  character? 

Mr.  Harlow.  And  a  good  workman. 

The  Chairman.  Once  he  is  a  good  workman  as  a  printer  he  is  not 
likely  to  lose  the  art.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Harlow 
anything  else? 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harlow,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Hablow.  Thank  you,  Senator. 
civ  sebv 36 
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QUESTIONS  ASKED  BY  SENATOR  ELKDT8,  OF  THE  SEHATE  COMMITTEE  OH  CIVIL 
SERVICE  AND  RETRENCHMENT,  AND  ANSWERED  BY  OOOTITBSTOHER  HARLOW, 
OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

Question.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  civil  service  law*  which 
requires  the  distribution  of  appointments  among  the  several  States 
and  Territories  on  the  basis  of  population! 

Answer.  Yes.  Section  2  of  the  civil-service  act  provides  that 
appointments  in  the  departments  at  Washington  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
upon  the  basis  of  population. 

Question.  What  has  been  done  by  the  commission  toward  apportion- 
ing appointments  as  required  by  the  law? 

Answer.  The  commission  has  carried  out  the  provision  of  the  law  by 
filling  vacancies  in  the  departments  by  certification  from  eligible  regis- 
ters prepared  for  the  different  States.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  dis- 
tribute the  appointments  with  mathematical  exactness  among  tbe 
several  States  upon  the  basis  of  population,  because  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, where  technical  or  special  qualifications  are  required,  that  tbe 
State  whose  turn  may  be  reached  in  certification  may  have  no  eligible 
on  the  register  with  the  desired  qualifications,  and  it  also  happens  occa- 
sionally that  when  a  special  examination  is  held  to  fill  a  vacancy 
requiring  unusual  qualifications  no  eligible  can  be  secured  from  toe 
State  entitled  to  the  appointment.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  necessary 
to  depart  from  the  regular  order  and  fill  the  vacancy  without  regard  to 
the  apportionment,  some  other  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whose  quota  is  full,  receiving  the  appointment.  In  the  great  bulk  of 
the  appointments,  however,  regular  order  is  maintained  in  distributing 
the  appointments  among  the  States. 

Question.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  number  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories have  not  received  a  just  allotment  of  appointments,  while  some 
of  the  States  have  received  many  more  than  they  are  entitled  to  on  the 
basis  of  population  % 

Answer.  This  was  true  under  the  patronage  system,  but  it  is  not 
true  under  the  present  merit  system.  The  inequitable  method  of  dis- 
tributing appointments  under  the  old  system  was  one  of  the  objections 
against  it.  For  instance,  the  commission  had  some  statistics  prepared 
showing  the  distribution  of  nearly  8,000  appointments  under  the  old 
system.  These  are  given  on  page  234  of  the  Thirteenth  Report  It  is 
there  shown  that  40  States  and  Territories  had  received  3,130  appoint 
ments  less  than  they  were  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  population.  This 
excess  of  course  was  given  to  the  other  11  States  and  Territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  was  manifestly  a  roost  unfair  dis- 
tribution of  the  appointments  in  Washington,  and  no  doubt  had  some 
influence  in  changing  to  the  present  system  under  the  civil-service  law. 
Up  to  date,  under  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law,  the  distribu- 
tion has  been  so  equitably  maintained  among  the  several  States  and 
Territories  that  a  total  of  4L  States  and  Territories  have  a  deficit  of 
only  127  appointments,  which,  of  course,  is  an  excess  for  the  other 
10  States  and  Territories.  This  is  considered  a  remarkable  showing 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  maintaining  this  apportionment  the  cow 
mission  has  had  to  meet  many  different  requirements  of  the  service  in 
the  matter  of  special  and  technical  qualifications  of  eligibles. 

Question.  Have  not  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
received  an  excess  of  appointments? 

Answer.  Yes;  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
received  a  very  excessive  share  of  appointments. 
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Question.  To  what  extent  has  this  been  remedied  by  the  application 
of  the  civil-service  law  ? 

Answer.  The  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  is  gradually  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  appointments  in  the  departmental  service  charged 
to  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  should  be 
borne  in  found  that  the  large  excess  secured  by  those  States  and  the 
District  occurred  under  the  old  system  before  the  enactment  of  the  civil- 
service  law.  For  instance,  under  the  old  system  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  received  3,195  appointments,  when  they  were  entitled 
to  only  352.  They  received,  therefore,  an  excess  of  2,843,  which  should 
bave  been  distributed  among  the  other  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union.  Under  the  civil-service  system,  however,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
aud  the  District  have  received  320  appointments,  which  is  109  more 
than  they  should  have  received.  This  excess  is  almost  entirely  due, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  appointments  were  given  to  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  when  special  ov  technical  qualifications  were  required 
in  the  positions  to  be  filled  and  when  eligibles  with  suitable  qualifica- 
tions were  not  obtained  in  other  States  and  Territories. 

Had  the  old  system  continued  and  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict continued  to  receive  appointments  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
did  under  that  system,  they  would  have  received  during  the  last  thir- 
teen years  1,712  instead  of  320  appointments.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
commission  has  been  able  to  distribute  those  appointments  among  all 
of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  Each  year  the  large  excess 
charged  to  some  of  the  States  by  the  operation  of  the  old  system,  when 
it  was  a  direct  advantage  to  an  applicant  for  office  to  be  on  the  ground 
pressing  his  claims,  is  being  reduced,  and  applicants  on  the  commis- 
sion's eligible  list  can  remain  at  their  homes  with  the  knowledge  that  if 
they  have  passed  sufficiently  high  they  may  be  selected  for  appointment, 
and  knowing  well  that  if  they  have  not  passed  high  and  there  are  suffi- 
cient eligibles  ahead  of  them  on  the  registers  they  need  not  waste  their 
time  in  thinking  about  their  chances  of  appointment. 

In  order  to  make  the  distribution  of  appointments  among  the  several 
States  more  equitable  if  possible,  the  commission  has  adopted  a  plan 
by  which  States  will  be  credited  in  the  apportionment  when  their  legal 
residents  are  separated  from  the  service  in  Washington.  It  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  commission  heretofore  to  take  no  account  of  separa- 
tions after  charging  appointments  to  the  apportionment,  regarding  the 
distribution  of  positions  among  the  several  States  as  sufficiently  exact 
by  charging  the  appointments  to  them  when  made,  without  considering 
subsequent  separations  from  the  service  in  order  to  adjust  the  appor- 
tionment. It  is  possible  that  this  plan  is  sufficiently  exact  for  all 
practical  purposes,  but  I  believe  that  by  keeping  a  ledger  account  with 
the  various  States,  charging  them  with  appointments  as  they  are  made 
and  crediting  them  with  separations  as  they  occur,  a  more  exact  distri- 
bution of  the  appointments  would  be  made.  It  should  be  said  in  this 
connection  that  in  order  to  find  out  the  exact  state  of  the  apportion- 
ment with  respect  to  the  positions  in  Washington  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  present  legal  residences  of  employees  as  well  as  their  legal 
residences  at  the  time  of  appointment.  I  make  this  suggestion  because 
the  extensions  of  the  classified  service  from  time  to  time  in  Washington 
have  materially  disarranged  the  apportionment  of  positions  among  the 
several  States. 

The  commission  did  not  consider  that  it  was  authorized  under  the  law 
to  charge  to  the  apportionment  positions  brought  into  the  classified 
service  by  extensions  of  the  civil-service  rules,  and  some  States,  espe- 
cially Maryland,  Virginia,  and  also  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
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obtained  positions  now  in  the  classified  service  far  in  excess  of  their 
qnotas  in  this  way;  that  is,  by  securing  appointments  to  unclassified 
positions  and  the  subsequent  classification  of  those  positions  without 
charging  them  to  the  apportionment.  Now  that  the  extensions  of  the 
classified  service  in  Washington  are  practically  complete,  I  believe  it 
would  be  advisable  to  take  a  census  of  the  classified  employees  in  Wash 
ingtou,  ascertaining  their  present  legal  residences  as  well  as  their  legal 
residences  at  the  time  of  appointment,  and  charging  to  each  State  the 
legal  residents  of  that  State,  so  that  the  distribution  of  appointments 
hereafter  may  be  based  upon  the  results  of  that  inquiry. 

Question.  Does  not  the  law  require  that  the  employees  in  tfoe  depart- 
ments shall  work  seven  hours  a  day  t 

Answer.  The  law  now  in  force  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
departments  is  contained  in  section  4  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883. 
The  section  reads  as  follows: 

4.  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive 
Departments,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service,  to  require  of  all  clerks  and  other 
employees,  of  whatever  grade  or  class,  in  their  respective  departments/not  less  than 
seven  hours  of  labor  each  day,  except  Sundays  ana  days  declared  public  holiday?  by 
law  or  Executive  order. 

This  is  a  matter  that  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  com- 
mission  except  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  law  with  resi>ect 
to  the  hours  of  labor  of  its  own  force.  It  will,  therefore,  be  understood 
that  I  am  giving  only  my  personal  views  on  this  subject,  as  the  com- 
mission has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
departments,  each  department  having  its  own  regulations  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  seems,  however,  that  although  the  law  requires  that  employee* 
shall  work,  or  render  seven  hours'  labor  each  day,  it  is  the  practice  in 
all  of  the  departments  to  consider  one-half  hour  for  lunch  as  a  part  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  and  consequently  the  great  bulk  of  the  employees  in 
and  outside  of  Washington,  except  those  employed  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice, are  required  to  work  only  six  and  one-half  hours  daily.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  this  practice  is  authorized  by  law,  which  provides 
that  there  shall  be  at  least  seven  hours  of  labor,  and  it  is  not  seen  how 
one-half  hour  for  lunch  can  properly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
hours  of  labor  provided  in  the  law. 

Question.  About  how  many  employees  in  the  departments  actually 
work  seven  hours  a  day,  not  including  the  half  hour  for  lunch? 

Answer.  The  number  can  be  only  approximated.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  there  were  15,963  officers  and 
employees  in  the  executive  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  That 
force  is  divided  up  as  follows: 

Presidential  appointees 91 

Regular  classified  employees 15,035 

Workmen  and  laborers  and  others  unclassified 803 

Employees  excepted  from  examination  or  excluded  from  classification 3t 

It  is  estimated  that  of  this  number  of  employees  the  following  are 
required  to  work  more  than  six  and  one-half  hours,  or  the  fall  time 
required  by  law: 

Chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  division l.TO 

Messengers,  watchmen,  etc S90 

Workmen  and  laborers,  etc 80S 

Persons  employed  in  the  mechanical  trades,  etc 3,000 

Classified  clerks  and  others  required  to  work  more  than  six  and  one-half 

uours 1,000 

Number  required  to  work  seven  or  more  hours 5,885 

Number  required  to  work  only  six  and  one-half  hours 10,000 
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Of  the  10,000  or  more  employees  in  Washington  who  are  not  required 
to  work  the  full  time  required  by  law,  it  is  believed  that  about  1,000 
are  engaged  upon  professional,  technical,  or  scientific  work,  which 
requires  greater  mental  exertion  than  is  required  upon  the  ordinary 
routine  work,  upon  which  a  very  large  majority  of  the  employees  are 
engaged.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  no  saving  can  be  effected  by 
increasing  the  hours  of  labor  for  those  employees  engaged  upon  diffi- 
cult work,  but  this  estimate  leaves  about  9,000  employees  in  the 
city  of  Washington  who  could,  with  profit  to  the  Government  and 
without  injury  to  themselves,  work  the  full  time  required  by  the  law,  if 
there  is  sufficient  for  them  to  do. 

Question.  Has  any  department  or  bureau  introduced  the  seven-hour 
system,  not  including  the  half-hour  for  lunch  ? 

Answer.  I  know  of  none,  although  in  all  of  the  departments  and 
bureaus  extra  work  is  required  of  the  employees  at  times.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  when  the  work  is 
largely  in  arrears,  and  much  extra  time  is  put  in  by  the  employees. 

Question.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  gain  in  time  and 
money  to  the  Government  if  all  the  Government  employees  in  this  city 
were  required  to  work  the  full  seven  hours,  as  required  by  law? 

Answer.  The  requirements  of  the  law,  if  enforced  in  the  cases  of  the 
employees  engaged  upon  routine  work,  would,  on  the  basis  of  9,000 
employees  so  engaged,  mean  a  gain  to  the  Government  of  one-half 
hour's  time  from  each  employee,  or  4,500  extra  hours  a  day,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  time  of  643  employees  each  year  working 
seven  hours  a  day.  As  the  average  salary  of  the  clerks  in  Wash- 
ington is  $1,250  a  year,  this  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  Government 
of  over  $800,000  a  year  for  clerk  hire. 

Question.  How  many  employees  outside  of  Washington  work  only 
six  and  one-half  hours,  and  what  would  be  the  gain  in  time  and  money 
to  the  Government  if  all  employees  outside  of  Washington  were  required 
to  work  the  full  seven  hours  1 

Answer.  The  employees  in  the  customs  and  internal-revenue  services 
and  other  miscellaneous  employees  number  about  8,000.  The  work  of 
quite  a  number  of  the  employees  outside  of  Washington  is  regulated 
by  the  conditions  of  the  service,  the  amount  of  work  fluctuating  from 
day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week.  This  is  true  of  the  work  of  a  good 
many  of  the  employees  in  the  customs  and  internal-revenue  services. 
So  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  Government  would  gain  by 
increasing  the  office  hours  for  the  employees  outside  of  Washington. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  Government  would  not  gain  in  the 
same  propoition  as  it  would  in  this  city,  where  the  work  is  more  regular. 

Question.  How  many  days  in  the  year  are  the  departments  open,  and 
what  is  the  average  number  of  days  each  employee  works  during  the 
year? 

Answer.  The  departments  are  open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
public  holidays  declared  by  law  or  Executive  order.  The  departments 
are,  therefore,  usually  open  about  306  days  out  of  305,  and  each 
employee  is  required  to  work  this  number  of  days  unless  he  is  absent 
on  account  of  leave  or  sickness. 

Question.  How  many  days  of  annual  legal  vacation  are  granted  to 
employees? 

Answer.  The  number  of  days  of  annual  legal  vacation  granted  to 
the  employees  differs  in  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  in  and 
outside  of  Washington.  In  the  departments  the  employees  are  granted 
thirty  days'  leave  with  pay  each  year,  if  their  services  can  be  spared, 
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which  is  nearly  always  the  case.  In  the  Government  Printing  Office 
the  employees  are  granted  thirty  days'  leave,  although  the  hoars  of 
labor  are  longer  iu  that  office  than  in  the  departments.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Outside  of  Washing- 
ton the  employees  in  the  customs  and  internal-revenue  services  are 
granted  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days'  leave  with  pay.  In  the  postal 
service,  however,  the  employees  are  granted  only  fifteen  days'  leave, 
although  the  hours  of  labor  are  longer  than  in  the  departments. 

Question.  How  many  days  with  pay  are  allowed  for  sickness  f 

Answer.  The  employees  in  the  departments  may,  under  the  law,  be 
granted  thirty  days'  sick  leave  with  pay,  in  any  calendar  year,  which 
may  be  extended  to  sixty  days  with  pay  in  exceptional  and  meritorious 
cases.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  nearly  all  the  cases  where  extensions 
of  sick  leave  are  requested  are  regarded  as  exceptional  and  meritorious, 
and  employees  are  permitted  to  be  absent  for  sixty  days  on  account  of 
sickness  whether  they  are  entitled  to  it  on  the  score  of  efficiency  or  not. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  the  commission  as  to  the 
abuse  of  sick-leave  privileges  t 

Answer.  From  information  that  has  been  received  at  the  commission 
at  various  times  there  is  hardly  any  question  that  there  is  considerable 
abuse  of  sick-leave  privileges  in  the  service.  To  what  extent  this 
abuse  is  carried  I  am  unable  to  Bay,  as  the  commission  receives  no 
reports  from  the  departments  relative  to  this  matter.  The  application 
of  the  civil  service  rules  to  the  departments  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
reducing  the  amount  of  absence  on  account  of  alleged  sickness.  Some 
years  ago,  before  the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules,  one  depart- 
ment prepared  some  statistics  on  this  subject,  and  the  results  wen' 
surprising.  It  was  shown  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
sick  leave  granted  each  year.  Cases  were  not  infrequent  where  employ- 
ees were  absent  continuously  for  several  years  with  pay  on  account  of 
sickness.  These  abuses  led  to  the  insertion  in  the  appropriation  act  of 
March  3, 1833,  of  a  provision  that  the  total  amount  of  absence  with 
pay  on  the  part  of  an  employee  for  any  calendar  year  should  not  exceed 
three  months,  which  includes  one  month  annual  vacation  and  two 
months  for  sick  leave  in  exceptional  and  meritorious  cases.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  75  per  cent  of  the  abuse  of  sick-leave  privileges  has 
disappeared  since  the  enactment  of  the  civil-service  law,  but  there  is 
still  great  room  for  improvement. 

Question.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  by  the  commission  to  check 
this  abuse;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  has  it  succeeded  1 

Answer.  Yes;  the  commission  has  had  the  question  under  considera- 
tion some  time.  It  has  had  prepared  a  form  of  efficiency  report,  whereby 
the  actual  efficiency  of  an  employee  is  to  be  determined  not  by  giving 
him  credit  for  good  office  habits  in  the  matter  of  punctuality,  conduct, 
industry,  etc.,  which  are  elements  entirely  within  his  own  control,  bat 
to  charge  him  with  delinquencies  in  these  respects,  and  to  consider  the 
kind  of  work,  the  quality  of  work,  and  the  quantity  of  work  upon 
which  he  maybe  engaged,  as  well  as  the  number  of  days  he  may  be  on 
duty  each  year,  in  determining  his  relative  efficiency.  These  regula- 
tions have  been  adopted  in  two  of  the  departments,  and  the  oommis 
sion  understands  that  the  amount  of  sick  leave  has  perceptibly  fallen 
off,  as  the  employees  know  that  absence  in  excess  of  the  time  allowed 
by  law  for  annual  leave  reduces  their  efficiency  ratings,  putting  them 
out  of  line  for  promotion  and  perhaps  in  line  for  reduction  or  dismissal 
The  commission's  plan  of  rating  efficiency  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 

"  *>n  an  employee  is  absent  in  excess  of  the  time  allowed  by  law  for 
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annual  vacation  the  Government  is  deprived  of  service  to  wnich  it  is 
entitled,  and  accordingly  no  efficiency  rating  is  given. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  estimated  saving  to  the  Government 
if  proper  regulations  were  in  force  to  check  this  abuse? 

Answer.  It  is  difficult  even  to  approximate  the  saving  that  would  be 
effected  by  reducing  the  amount  of  sick  leave  to  a  minimum,  that  is,  to 
grant  sick  leave  only  in  cases  of  actual  sickness,  as  contemplated  by 
the  law. 

Question.  What  regulations  would  j'ou  suggest! 

Answer.  I  believe  that  regulations  similar  to  the  regulations  that 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Post-Office  and  Kavy  Departments,  with  such 
modifications  as  experience  may  suggest,  will  be  effective  in  preventing 
the  abuse  of  sick-leave  privileges.  In  addition  to  those  regulations, 
which  were  formulated  by  the  commission,  I  would  further  suggest 
that  the  commission  be  given  authority  to  call  upon  the  departments 
annually  for  information  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  employees.  Such 
information,  in  my  opinion,  together  with  other  details  relating  to  the 
personnel  of  the  service,  ought  to  be  published  annually  by  the  commis- 
sion in  its  reports  for  the  information  of  Congress.  It  is  only  by  hav- 
ing the  information  in  convenient  statistical  form  that  it  can  be  studied 
with  a  view  of  improving  the  service.  Its  publication  would  also,  I 
thiuk,  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  employees  of  the  service. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  should  the  clerks  in  the  various  depart- 
ments who  record  the  efficiency  of  employees  be  under  the  sole  control 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  f  Would  not  such  a  plan  lead  to  more 
equitable  ratings  and  lessen  the  number  of  complaints  on  account  of 
alleged  unjust  ratings? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  move  to  have  those  persons  who 
make  the  efficiency  ratings  responsible  to  the  commission  for  the  fair- 
ness and  accuracy  of  such  ratings.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
absolutely  equitable  efficiency  ratings  when  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  such  ratings  are  subject  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  higher  officials  when  perhaps  some  clerk  who  has  brought 
sufficient  influence  to  bear  endeavors  to  secure  a  higher  rating  than  is 
given  him.  Such  cases,  I  am  informed,  are  not  infrequent,  and  the 
chiefs  of  division,  as  I  say,  do  not  like  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  subordi- 
nates with  influence  or  jeopardize  their  positions  by  antagonizing  their 
superior  officers  in  rating  the  efficiency  of  clerks. 

If  there  was  aboard  of  examiners  in  each  department,  under  the  sole 
control  of  the  commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  the 
efficiency  of  employees,  after  conference  with  those  in  charge  of  the 
various  bureaus  and  divisions,  and  after  personal  investigation,  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  good  would  result.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 
officer  of  the  Government  who  does  not  look  upon  the  question  of 
efficiency  ratings  and  promotions  as  an  annoying  one,  a  thankless  job, 
so  to  speak,  and  one  which  could  properly  be  invested  in  an  independent 
tribunal  like  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  personal  equation  or  the  political  or  other  influence  which  has 
always  entered  so  largely  into  the  matter  of  determining  the  fittest 
persons  for  promotion.  I  would  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  give 
the  commission  authority  in  the  premises,  so  that  certifications  may  be 
made  for  promotions,  reductions,  and  dismissals,  on  the  same  plan  as 
they  are  now  made  for  original  appointment  to  the  service. 

Question.  By  applying  to  the  business  of  the  Government  the  same 
mles,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  apply  to  business  houses  and  corpora- 
tions throughout  the  country,  what  should  the  cost  of  the  executive 
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civil  service  be  as  compared  with  its  present  cost?  In  other  words, 
what  wonld  be  saved  annually  to  the  people  who  pay  taxes  f 

Answer.  The  salary  allowance  for  Government  officials  and  employ- 
ees is  $100,000,000  annually.  Besides,  the  officials  and  employees  con- 
trol the  expenditure  of  several  hundred  millions  more  in  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Government.  The  need  of  having  thorough  busi- 
ness methods  in  every  department  of  the  Government  is  apparent 
when  such  an  enormous  expenditure  is  involved.  In  the  matter  of  sal- 
aries alone  I  believe  that  many  millions  would  be  saved  if  the  depart- 
ments were  managed  like  any  successful  business  house  or  corporation, 
with  similar  hours  for  transacting  business,  with  a  reclassification  of 
salaries  according  to  duties,  with  the  discontinuance  of  unnecessary 
work  and  the  lopping  oft'  of  unnecessary  positions.  The  difficulty  with 
the  present  salary  classification  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  employees  are 
paid  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  work  upon  which 
they  are  engaged,  while  other  employees  who  are  doing  the  responsible 
and  most  difficult  work,  requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  ability,  are 
not  paid  nearly  so  much  as  they  would  receive  for  similar  work  if  they 
were  employed  by  a  business  house  or  corporation. 

The  Government  can  not  expect  to  secure  the  most  competent  per- 
sons for  the  most  important  work  when  it  makes  barely  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  salaries  of  those  and  the  salaries  of  the  employees 
engaged  upon  the  merest  mechanical  work.  I  would  suggest  an 
entirely  different  salary  classification  from  the  present  one.  I  would 
have  the  entrance  salaries  for  clerks  and  other  employees  much  lower 
than  at  present,  little  above  the  entrance  salary  paid  in  a  business 
house  or  corporation;  but  I  would  pay  the  employees  who  have  the 
ability  and  are  advanced  to  the  most  responsible  and  difficult  positions 
precisely  as  they  are  paid  in  a  business  house  or  corporation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  value  of  their  services.  As  it  is  now,  an  employee  who 
is  worth  more  to  the  Government  than  several  employees  engaged 
upon  routine  work  receives  but  little  more  compensation  than  those 
engaged  upon  such  work.  The  effect  of  this  policy  is,  that  as  long  as 
there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  advancement  in  the  public  service,  the 
class  of  men  who  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  building  up  the  serv- 
ice and  of  making  it  more  efficient  prefer  to  cast  their  lot  with  a  busi- 
ness house  or  corporation,  or  to  enter  other  private  employment,  where 
the  pay  in  the  beginning  may  be  much  less  than  is  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  beginners,  but  where  the  chances  for  increases  in  salary  in 
proportion  to  ability  and  experience  are  much  better  than  the  Govern- 
ment offers  to  those  who  enter  its  employment. 

Question.  For  the  same  kind  of  work  does  the  Government  pay  its 
employees  more  or  less  than  private  business  houses,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions f 

Answer.  On  an  average  those  engaged  upon  routine,  clerical,  and  other 
work  receive  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  salary  than  employees  of  pri- 
vate establishments  performing  similar  work.  In  some  cases  the  differ- 
ence in  salaries  is  even  greater.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  so 
great  a  difference  in  salaries,  and  I  am  confident  that  this  difference  is 
principally  owing  to  the  uncertain  tenure  of  office  of  Government 
employees.  The  Government's  work  has  heretofore  and  is  still  to  a 
considerable  extent  looked  upon  as  offering  only  temporary  employ- 
ment, and  the  salaries  paid  have  been  in  consequence  larger  than  those 
paid  by  private  establishments,  where  the  tenure  is  more  secure  and 
the  prospects  of  advancement  much  better.  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Government  should  pay  somewhat  more  for  the  same  kind  of  work 
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than  private  establishments,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  material  for  its 
service;  but  with  a  more  certain  tenure  of  office,  based  upon  efficiency  and 
good  behavior,  and  the  assurance  of  promotion  upon  merit,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  competent  men  and  women  for  much  of  the 
work  at  lower  salaries  than  are  now  paid. 

Question.  Evidently  you  have  given  this  matter  careful  considera- 
tion. Do  you  think  it  fair  or  just  that  employees  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  should  work  more  hours  than  employees  in  the  depart- 
ments? 

Answer.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  I  do  not  think  there  should  be 
any  distinction  in  the  matter  of  hours  of  labor  for  the  employees  in  the 
different  departments  or  bureaus,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  those 
Laving  the  shorter  hours  of  labor  could  not  have  the  hours  increased 
without  impairing  the  quality  of  their  work  and  with  no  appreciable 
increase  in  quantity.  This  should  be  the  chief  consideration,  because 
it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  Government  to  increase  the  hours  of 
labor  if  no  more  work  could  be  accomplished,  and  if  the  quality  of  the 
work  should  be  impaired  by  such  increase.  As  much  of  the  work  in 
the  departments,  however,  is  of  a  routine  character,  requiring  little 
mental  exertion,  I  do  not  Bee  why  more  work  could  not  be  accomplished, 
or  why  the  quality  of  the  work  should  be  impaired  by  increasing  the 
hours  of  those  engaged  upon  such  work. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  ordinary  clerks  in  the  departments 
Hhould  have  shorter  hours  than  the  laborers  in  the  service,  especially 
the  mechanics  and  skilled  laborers? 

Answer.  No;  as  a  rule,  I  do  not.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  clerks  are 
on  easy  work,  and  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  require  eight  hours  of 
them  each  day.  In  fact,  their  work  requires  no  more,  if  as  much,  men- 
tal energy  as  is  demanded  of  many  mechanics  and  skilled  laborers, 
where  the  eye  and  hand,  as  well  as  the  mind,  are  actively  employed. 

Question.  I  presume  that  you  are  aware  that  there  is  some  criticism 
throughout  the  country,  especially  among  labor  bodies,  on  account  of 
the  difference  between  the  short  hours  of  labor  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice in  Washington  and  some  branches  of  the  Rervice  outside  of  Wash- 
ington as  compared  with  the  long  hours — in  some  cases  nine  or  more 
hours — required  of  persons  in  private  employment? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  understand  that  persons  in  private  employment  feel 
that  the  hours  of  labor  of  Government  employees  are  very  short,  while 
theirs  are  comparatively  long.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  practice 
of  the  Government  in  requiring  only  six  and  one-half  hours'  work  each 
day  is  apt  to  make  those  employed  by  private  firms  and  corporations 
discontented;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  nearer  that  the  Government 
approaches  to  the  eight-hour  law,  in  regard  to  its  employees,  with  the 
exception  of  those  engaged  upon  work  requiring  great  mental  exertion 
where  an  increase  in  the  hours  would  probably  result  in  no  more  work, 
or  work  of  a  poorer  quality,  the  less  reason  will  people  in  private 
employ  have  for  being  dissatisfied  with  their  own  condition. 

Question.  Is  it  not  a  discrimination  against  the  real  laboring  man,  who 
does  not  teel  himself  humiliated  by  performing  laboring  work,  to  appoint 
to  positions  which  he  can  properly  fill,  such  as  watchmen,  messengers, 
and  laborers  in  the  Government  service,  persons  who  regard  themselves 
as  above  such  positions,  who  are  presumably  qualified  by  education  and 
previous  training  for  higher  positions,  and  who  therefore  do  not  give 
their  work  that  attention  which  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty 
requires?  Is  not  the  public  service  injured  by  this  class  of  appoint- 
ments f 
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Answer.  I  think  the  appointments  of  such  persons  is  injurious  to  the 
public  service.  They  perform  unsatisfactory  work,  and  the  real  labor- 
ing man,  who,  from  his  previous  training  and  experience,  would  per- 
form cheerfully  and  willingly  the  duties  of  such  positions,  actually  feels 
that  he  is  discriminated  against  because  of  his  lack  of  education  and 
refinement,  when  other  persons  are  appointed  who  regard  themselves 
as  above  the  duties  required.  No  man  ought  to  be  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion if  he  can  not  do  all  of  the  work  required  of  him  cheerfully  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  superior  officers. 

A  number  of  instances  could  be  cited  in  the  service  here  and  else- 
where of  persons  occupying  minor  positions,  the  duties  of  which  they 
regard  as  distasteful.  When  they  are  called  upon  to  do  the  work  of 
messengers  or  laborers  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a  request,  in  a  half 
apologetic  tone,  from  their  superior  officers,  who  get  out  of  patience 
with  the  employment  of  this  class  of  persons  in  such  capacities;  but. 
unfortunately,  they  are  kept  in  their  positions  through  sympathy,  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  satisfactory  persons  for  the  work.  I  have  in  mind 
a  case  where  one  of  the  officials  in  a  department  had  a  messenger 
assigned  to  him  whom  he  was  astonished  to  meet  frequently  in  social 
circles.  The  officer  complained  that  he  did  not  want  a  messenger  that 
would  cause  mutual  embarrassment  whenever  he  called  upon  him  to 
perform  such  work  as  to  empty  the  wastebasket,  to  lower  the  windows, 
or  to  supply  fresh  ink.  Yet  there  are  many  such  cases  in  the  service 
today. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January 
19, 1898,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Wednesday,  January  IP,  1698. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  I'ritchard  (chairman),  Chilton,  and  Harris;  also 
Hon.  John  B.  Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr. 
E.  D.  Bailey,  chief  clerk,  Mr.  A.  B.  Serven,  chief  examiner,  and  Mr.  G. 
B.  Wales,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  and  Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker, 
acting  president  of  the  National  Anti-Civil  Service  League. 

CIVEL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 
TESTIMONY  OF  E.  D.  BAILEY,  CHIEF  CLEBK. 

B.  D.  BAILEY,  chief  clerk,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Bailey  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  an  employee  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Chief  clerk  of  the  chief  examiner's  division. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the  Civil  ser- 
vice Commission  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Since  July,  1887. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  had  considerable  experience  in  that 
department? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  my  position  has  been  one  that  has  given  me 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  commission. 
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The  Chairman.  You  were  there,  then,  May  6, 1896,  when  the  order 
was  issued  to  which  reference  has  been  made  heretofore! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  acting  chief  examiner  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  preparations  for 
the  order  of  May  C! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  quite  familiar  with  the  preparations. 

The  Chairman.  What  steps  were  taken  by  the  commission  before 
the  order  was  made  in  order  to  enable  the  commission  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  handle  the  subject! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  the  president  of  the  commission  interviewed 
some  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus  to  get  some  general 
information.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  careful  investigation 
was  made  of  the  extensions  proposed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  an  effort  made  to  secure  an  eligible  list  from 
which  to  supply  appointees  for  the  various  places  included  at  that  time 
in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  previous  to  May  6. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  places  were  included  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Something  over  31,000,  probably.  A  little  discrepancy 
has  grown  up  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  just  prior  to  that  time  there 
were  some  inclusions  and  a  few  more  just  subsequent  to  that  date. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  your  last  remark. 

Mr.  Bailey.  As  to  the  number,  there  were  something  over  31,000 
brought  in  at  that  date.  The  reason  for  a  little  discrepancy  in  respect 
to  it  sometimes  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  some  extensions  were  made 
just  prior  to  that  date  and  a  few  more  just  subsequent  to  it.  That 
creates  a  little  discrepancy  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  discussion  by  the  commission  at  the 
time  as  to  the  advisability  of  letting  those  departments  come  gradually 
into  the  classified  service  rather  than  have  them  all  placed  under  the 
classified  service  at  once! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  discussion  on  that  point.  One  was 
as  to  the  extent  that  it  ought  to  be  considered,  and  the  other  was  as  to 
whether  the  extension  should  be  absolute  or  gradual. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  there  was  a  rough 
draft  of  the  order  made! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present.  I  will  state  in  reference  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  those  rules  that  they  were  in  course  of  preparation 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  was  the  first 
to  draft  new  regulations,  or  new  rules,  I  should  say.  They  were  then 
turned  over  to  the  chief  examiner,  and  he  took  the  matter  up  de  novo 
on  a  system  of  his  own.  The  preparation  of  the  rules  ran  over  several 
months.  Meanwhile  the  chief  examiner,  Major  Webster,  died,  and  the 
rules  were  then  taken  in  hand  by  the  commissioners  themselves,  aided 
by  their  subordinates. 

*  The  Chairman.  When  the  rough  draft  was  mad&  was  there  a  pro- 
viso included  which  excepted  certain  departments  ror  the  time  being 
from  the  operation  of  the  law! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  proposition  that  the  extension 
shonld  become  operative  only  as  rapidly  as  the  commission  was  able  to 
handle  the  new  services. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  that  proviso! 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  was  not  adopted  by  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  not  adopted!  It  was  the  concensus  of 
opinion  of  the  commission  that  it  should  be  done,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  why  was  it  left  outt 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  was  left  oat  at  the  last  moment — I  might  say  in  the 
last  conference  that  was  held  prior  to  sending  the  roles  to  the  President, 
The  commission  were  not  all  of  them  present  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  At  whose  instance  was  it  left  out? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Colonel  Bice  left  it  oat. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  was  a  very  good  proviso 
to  have  in  the  order  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  preparation 
had  been  made  for  the  extension  of  the  classified  service  and  in  view  of 
the  further  fact  that  you  were  taking  in  31,000  places  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officials  had  been  taken  into  the  classified 
service  in  any  one  order  prior  to  that  time! 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  largest  number  ever  taken  in  prior  to  that  time 
was  by  President  Harrison — 7,600.  The  next  largest  was  by  President 
Cleveland— 7,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  take  to  assimilate  properly  the 
7,000 ;  that  is,  to  get  the  civil-service  rules  and  your  eligible  list  in  such 
a  condition  that  yon  could  properly  handle  them? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Under  those  large  extensions  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  extension  which  embraced  7.000 
places. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Under  Mr.  Harrison's  extension,  7,600,  the  larger  post- 
offices,  it  absorbed  the  work  of  the  commission  for  probably  more  than 
one  year.  I  think  the  commission  make  a  statement  of  that  kind  in 
their  tenth  report. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  we  want  to  get  it  in  evidence  here.  Do 
you  think  the  commission  was  at  all  prepared  to  handle  the  31,000 
positions  at  that  date.  May  6, 1896 1 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  not  on  that  date.  I  think  that  in  order  to 
properly  handle  them  it  was  very  important  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  have  the  classification  gradual. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  result,  in  your  judgment,  of 
taking  so  many  places  in  at  one  time  without  being  prepared  to  handle 
them  properly! 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  threw  upon  the  commission  suddenly  a  great  amount 
of  work  for  which  it  was  not  well  prepared  and  led  to  more  or  less  con- 
fusion in  all  the  work  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  commission  organized  1  Have  yon  a 
regular  bureau  there  as  they  have  in  other  departments  for  the  conduct* 
of  business. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Do  you  mean  divisions  f 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  a  well  organized  and  well  disciplined  bureau 
of  men  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes;  the  commission  is  organized  in  this  manner. 
There  are  two  general  divisions — one  nnder  the  chief  examiner,  the 
other  under  the  secretary.  Under  the  chief  examiner  there  are  sab 
ordinate  divisions,  four  in  number.  The  secretary's  work  is  conducted 
under  one  division. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  commission  been  able,  since  May  6, 1896, 
to  comply  with  the  request  for  eligibles  from  the  different  departments 
right  along,  regularly  t 

Mr.  Bailey.  There  have  been  a  very  large  number  of  temporary 
appointments  made,  necessitated  by  a  lack  of  eligibles  for  certain 
positions. 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  department  has  that  appeared  to  the  great- 
est extent  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  the  largest  number  of  temporary  appointments 
have  been  made  in  the  Light-House  Service  and  the  Marine-Hospital 
Sendee.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  temporary  appoint 
merits  made  in  the  engineer  service.  There  have  been,  however,  a 
good  many  temporary  appointments  in  nearly  all  of  the  various  services. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  the  record  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  eligible  list  gradually  increases  each  year?  For 
iustance,  is  the  eligible  list  for  the  year  just  ended  larger  than  in  the 
year  preceding! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  I  have 
never  given 

The  Chairman.  At  what  ratio  is  it  increasing? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  think  an  opinion  on  that  point  without  a  little 
investigation  would  be  worth  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  ascertain  that.  I  should  like  to  have  that 
go  in.  I  did  not  think  to  ask  the  question  of  Mr.  Serven  when  he  was 
on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  can  be  ascertained. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  under  the  rules  at  present  a  per- 
son on  the  eligible  list  is  entitled  to  remain  there  only  one  year. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  rule  should  be  amended  with 
respect  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestions  you  may 
have  to  make  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  I  were  going  to  make  any  suggestions  I  should  be 
glad  to  make  somewhat  extended  suggestions  on  that  subject,  because 
I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  make  the  statement. 
It  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  I  view  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  it  would  save  the  commission  a  great  amount 
of  work  if  eligibles  were  permitted  at  the  end  of  the  one-year  period  of 
eligibility  to  renew  their  eligibility  by  filing  a  renewal  application. 

The  Chairman.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  that  application? 

Mr.  Bailey.  A  renewal  of  their  statements  as  to  their  legal  resi- 
dence, present  occupation,  and  other  points  that  are  included  in  the 
original  application.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  probably,  to  cover  all 
the  original  ground,  but  those  points  on  which  there  are  liable  to  be 
changes  I  think  should  be  covered  in  the  renewal  application. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  there  is  something  that  should  be  done  prior  to 
any  change  of  that  kind,  if  it  is  your  desire  that  I  shall  make  any  state- 
ment I  have  in  mind  in  regard  to  changes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  bearing  on  this  particular  subject  we 
would  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  there  should  be  a  reclassifi- 
cation of  the  service  according  to  the  character  of  the  work  of  the 
various  positions.  The  present  classification  is  based  upon  salaries. 
It  is  all  right  for  its  original  purpose.  It  does  not  aid  any,  however, 
in  arranging  the  examinations.  The  amount  of  salary  a  man  receives 
does  not  indicate  in  any  degree  the  character  of  the  examination  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  him. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  basis  upon  which  they  have  been  arranged 
heretofore! 

Mr.  Ballet.  No,  sir;  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  nothing 
systematic  in  the  arrangement  bat  a  little  accidental  grouping  of  posi- 
tions, which  I  think  might  be  made  more  permament  and  more  of  a 
recognized  feature  of  the  organization.  I  believe  that  the  whole  serv- 
ice might  be  divided,  for  example,  into,  say,  five  groups  or  grades,  begin- 
ning, with  the  subordinate  places  below  the  grade  of  clerks.  That 
would  include  messengers,  watchmen,  elevator  conductors,  skilled 
laborers,  and  other  places  that  are  semiclericaL  I  should  think  per 
haps  the  next  grade  would  be  such  positions  as  are  in  the  railway-mail 
service,  post-offices,  and  some  other  classes  of  places  where  the  highest 
grade  of  clerical  work  is  not  required,  where  a  good  deal  of  manual 
labor  is  required  together  with  clerical  ability.  I  think  the  next  higher 
class  should  be  the  clerical  class,  which  perhaps  would  include  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  service.  There  should  be  still  another 
class,  the  technical  and  scientific  places. 

I  believe  there  ought  to  be  basic  examinations  to  fit  each  of  these 
grades.  I  think  the  examination,  for  instance,  for  the  lower  clas> 
should  test  by  the  application  the  moral  fitness,  the  educational  quali 
fications,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  persons  who  are  to  W 
employed  in  the  subordinate  grades.  When  a  list  of  persons  who  are 
eligible  in  view  of  these  general  qualifications  has  been  prepare*!.  I 
think  that  subsequently  any  tests  which  are  essential  to  determine 
their  fitness  for  specific  places  could  be  applied,  and  applied  only  to 
those  eligibles. 

Taking  the  next  grade,  I  think  that  there  should  be  lists  of  eligible* 
made  in  a  similar  manner  by  a  test  of  moral  fitness,  residence,  age,  ami 
educational  qualifications.  When  there  are  special  places  requiring 
special  qualifications,  there  could  be  supplementary  tests.  In  the  same 
manner  I  would  treat  the  clerical  places.  There  is  a  grade  of  intelli 
gence  and  education  required  for  the  major  part  of  the  clerical  po>i 
tions  in  the  Government  service.  I  think  a  general  examination  could 
be  made  which  would  test  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  that  place. 

Those  clerical  positions  sometimes  require  special  qualifications — a& 
for  instance,  a  knowledge  of  law,  a  knowledge  of  stenography,  and 
various  other  qualifications  of  that  kind,  Bookkeeping  is  one  called 
for  frequently.  I  think  to  this  basic  examination  could  be  added  ate<t 
for  special  places,  and  the  eligibles  for  this  grade  could  be  differentiated 
in  that  manner. 

The  highest  grade,  scientific  and  technical  places,  requires  a  greater 
variety  of  tests,  but  I  believe  that  even  there  applicants  might  be 
required  to  prove  their  educational  fitness  for  those  places,  and  to  thi> 
could  be  added  supplementary  tests  to  prove  their  fitness  for  special 
places.  I  believe  that  a  classification  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested 
would  form  the  basis  of  a  far  better  system  of  examinations  than  we 
have  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  no  classi- 
fication of  the  examinations  at  present? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Something  in  that  line  has  already  been  accomplished. 
It  simply  lacks  the  basis  in  this  grouping  that  I  speak  of — a  recognition 
of  it  in  the  departments.  The  system  is  already  well  outlined  in  that 
direction,  but  not  completed.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  grade  examinations.  That  is  the  system  in  embryo. 
When  perfected  and  recognized  by  the  departments,  it  would  be  devel- 
oped and  made  the  basis  of  the  entire  system  of  examinations. 
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The  Chairman-.  You  say  it  is  not  recognized  by  the  departments  at 
present.    In  what  respect  do  they  refuse  to  recognize  that  principle? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  would  not  say  that  they  refuse  to  recognize  it.  I 
think  they  are  unfamiliar  with  it,  and  there  having  been  no  classifica- 
tion of  the  employees  of  the  Departments,  neither  the  commission  nor 
the  Departments  at  once  recognizes  where  a  man  should  be  classed 
when  a  request  is  made  for  a  certification. 

In  regard  to  the  period  of  eligibility,  I  think  there  were  good  reasons 
to  begin  with  for  limiting  that  period  to  one  year.  I  do  not  think  any 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  past,  but  the  conditions  have  changed. 
The  classified  service  has  greatly  increased.  The  variety  of  examina- 
tions is  much  greater  than  it  used  to  be.  The  commission's  knowledge 
of  what  is  a  reasonable  test  is  more  fixed  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  less  likelihood  of  changing  the  character  of  the  examination. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  renewal  of  the  period  of  eligibility 
by  the  filing  of  a  renewal  application  would  be  a  perfectly  safe  and 
desirable  thing. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  period  should  be 
extended  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  that  to  begin  with,  a  conservative  change  would 
be  to  make  the  possible  period  three  years.  That,  of  course,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  judgment  or  opinion.  It  might  be  made  four  years.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  work  of  the  commission,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  persons  who  are  reexamined  year  after  year 
would  renew  their  eligibility,  and  the  necessity  for  marking  their  papers 
again  would  not  exist. 

Senator  Chilton.  Would  that  produce  any  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  commission  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  Unquestionably.  We  have  examined  during  the  past 
year  more  than  50,000  applicants.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  deti- 
niteness  what  proportion  of  that  number  will  reappear  for  examination 
this  year,  but  evidently  quite  a  large  percentage  of  them  will  do  so. 
We  have  lately,  since  this  subject  has  been  mooted,  made  a  little  super- 
ficial examination  of  it,  and  have  ascertained  that  25  per  cent  of  the 
papers  examined  were  those  of  persons  who  had  been  previously  exam- 
ined. Even  if  the  percentage  were  no  greater  than  that,  there  would 
be  a  very  considerable  saving  to  the  commission  in  the  grading  of 
papers.  For  instance,  on  the  basis  of  50,000  a  year,  which  of  course  is 
excessive  under  ordinary  conditions,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  more 
than  12,000  papers  to  be  marked. 

Senator  Chilton.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the  clerical  force 
of  the  commission  might  be  reduced,  without  impairing  its  efficiency,  if 
some  provision,  such  as  you  suggest,  extending  the  period  of  eligibility 
to  three  or  four  years,  was  introduced  and  passed  f  You  have  noticed, 
of  course,  that  there  has  been  some  complaint  about  the  growth  of  the 
force  of  the  commission,  and  some  comparison  of  the  appropriations 
made  for  its  maintenance  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence with  the  appropriations  required  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  very  sure  there  would  be  great  economy  of  labor, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
of  the  commission  with  this  and  some  other  changes  that  can  be  made. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that  I  think  there  could  be  a  reduction  of  the 
present  force.  I  think  it  would  need  some  experience  to  judge  that  that 
would  be  possible.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing 
to  make  a  change  of  this  kind  if  it  would  make  it  possible  to  do  the 
work  of  the  commission  efficiently  with  the  present  force.    I  do  not 
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know  that  it  would  be.  Perhaps  it  would,  however.  I  confess  I  have 
thought  with  some  changes  of  this  character,  coupled,  perhaps,  with 
some  other  changes,  that  the  same  work  which  is  being  done  now  could 
be  done  by  the  present  force  without  an  increase.  It  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  of  the  present  force  exclusive  of  the 
detail,  or  do  you  mean  to  include  the  detail  when  you  speak  of  the 
present  force? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  should  think  there  could  be  a  reduction  of  the  detail 
force.  To  put  it  just  as  it  has  been  in  my  mind,  I  have  thought  that 
the  commission 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Chilton  was  not  present  when  the  facte 
were  brought  out  as  to  the  number  of  employees.  Will  you  please 
state  the  number  of  clerks  employed  by  the  commission  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  commission's  force  consists  of  57  clerks,  5  officers 
of  the  commission,  62  in  all.  The  present  detailed  force  is  about  4v>, 
varying  slightly  from  day  to  day,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  46. 

Senator  Chilton.  Now  proceed  with  the  statement  you  were  about 
to  make,  as  to  what  you  had  thought. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  had  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  economize  the 
work  of  the  commission  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  along  with  the  pres- 
ent force. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  regular  force! 

Mr.  Batley.  Yes,  the  regular  force.  I  have  been  of  that  opinion. 
There  is,  however,  one  class  of  details  that  the  law  originally  contem- 
plated, and  I  believe  it  wonld  be  an  advantage  to  the  commission  to 
continue  it.  I  have  not  any  doubt  iu  my  own  mind,  in  studying  the 
law  and  the  debates  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the  law,  that 
there  was  a  thought  in  the  minds  of  those  who  drafted  it  of  securing 
the  practical  knowledge  and  help  of  persons  connected  with  the  depart- 
ments, and  I  have  thought  that  if  the  rules  provided  for  the  detail 
regularly  of  from  one  to  three  persons  of  high  grade  from  each  of  tbe 
departments — persons  occupying  confidential  relations  with  the  depart- 
ments and  with  the  commission — it  would  be  an  advantage.  I  can  see 
that  consultations  are  constantly  necessary  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  examinations  for  the  certifications  that  are  to  be  made,  and  persons 
of  this  kind  of  a  higher  grade  than  we  ordinarily  get  in  details  would 
be  a  positive  advantage  to  the  commission  and  to  the  departments 
keeping  the  commission  and  the  departments  in  touch  with  each  other. 

There  are  some  other  things,  if  you  desire  me  to  continue  these  su<? 
gestions,  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  considering  matters  connected 
with  the  work  of  tbe  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Very,  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  believe  the  application,  or  something  in  connection 
with  the  application,  could  well  be  made  a  part  of  the  examination  of 
each  applicant,  and  that  for  many  positions  applicants  who  prove  their 
utter  incapacity  for  work  could  be  rejected  on  the  basis  of  the  applies 
tion  itself.  No  account  is  now  taken  in  grading  an  applicant  of  the 
good  or  ill  work  done  in  his  application  or  of  the  statements  made  in 
it.  He  is  required  to  file  an  application  answering  certain  questions, 
but  if  his  application  is  found  so  defective  as  to  indicate  an  utter  lack 
of  clerical  ability  it  is  simply  sent  back  to  him  for  correction,  and  he 
is  advised  how  to  correct  it.  I  believe,  instead  of  sending  it  back  to 
him  for  correction,  he  might  be  graded  oh  the  work  of  that  application. 

Senator  Harris.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  just  a  moment.    Do  you  say 
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that  the  character  of  the  application  is  not  considered  at  all  in  the 
estimate  of  the  fitness  of  the  applicant! 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  considered  in  a  very  important  sense  in  estimating 
the  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  public  service;  for  instance,  his  moral 
character  is  considered.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  no  weight  is  given 
to  it  in  obtaining  the  general  average. 

Senator  Harris.  The  general  character  of  the  application  is  not 
considered  f 

Mr.  B alley.  No,  sir.  I  speak  of  this  because  I  think  something  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  near  future  to  eliminate  a  large  number  of 
applicants  who  are  utterly  disqualified  for  positions,  and  yet  who  fill 
the  examinations  aud  impose  upon  the  commission  a  large  amount  of 
work  which  is  practically  useless. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  that  class  of  people  do  you  get  by 
the  present  mode! 

Mr.  Bailey.  As  nearly  as  we  know,  about  one-third  of  all  the  appli- 
cants fail  to  pass  the  examinations  for  which  they  apply.  That  has  been 
ill  through  the  history  of  the  commission  a  general  fact,  with  varia- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  applicants  might  be  tested  by  some  prelimi- 
nary test,  either  in  the  application  itself  or  something  in  connection 
srith  it,  and  many  of  them  eliminated  from  the  final  tests,  so  that  a 
great  part  of  the  work  of  grading  their  papers  would  be  done  away 
with.  Something  like  this  did  prevail  at  one  time  in  the  commission. 
[t  was  the  practice  to  mark  all  applicants  on  two  or  three  subjects.  If 
bey  failed  to  pass  on  those  subjects  the  other  subjects  were  not  marked. 
[  can  not  state  just  why  this  practice  was  discontinued.  I  think  there 
were  reasons  for  it  at  the  time;  it  produced  some  confusion  in  the  work 
>f  the  commission,  but  I  think  as  a  recognized  feature  of  examination 
ests  it  would  be  a  perfectly  practicable  thing,  and,  as  I  said,  would 
ave  a  great  amount  of  work  for  the  commission. 

Senator  Harris.  Your  idea  is  that  the  commission  ought  to  be  given 
wwer  to  consider  the  character  of  the  application,  and  if  that  was  in 
heir  judgment  manifestly  lacking  in  the  necessary  requisites,  they 
xmld  reject  the  applicant  at  that  point  and  not  go  on  with  any  further 
lamination  f 

Mr.  Bailry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  give 
hem  power  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  character  of  the  appli- 
cant? 

Mr.  Bailry.  For  a  clerical  place! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailry.  For  a  clerical  place  an  applicant  ought,  in  his  applica- 
ion,  to  display  clerical  ability  enough  to  meet  the  requirement  f 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  application 
liscloses  the  requisites  required  of  an  applicant  f 

Mr.  Bailry.  It  does  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  further  do  you  think  it  should  be 
extended  ! 

Mr.  Bailry.  I  think  that  an  applicant  might  be  required  to  file  with 
us  application  a  letter  on  a  subject  to  be  given  by  the  commission, 
rhich  letter  should  be  written  in  the  presence,  for  instance,  of  the 
fecretary  of  one  of  our  local  boards,  so  as  to  be  a  guaranty  that  it  was 
he  applicant's  original  composition,  in  his  own  handwriting.  That  lett- 
er and  certain  features  of  the  application  might  be  graded. 

Senator  Chilton.  Would  it  not  impose  a  hardship  right  there  to 
equire  him  to  go  to  the  local  boards  to  make  an  examination  f 
crv  srrv 37 
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Mr.  Bailey.  He  need  not  go  to  them  to  make  the  application,  bat 
to  write  the  letter. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  is  the  same  thing.  He  would  be  required  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  commission  to  be  filed  with  the  application,  I 
understand! 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  amount  of  labor  imposed  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
local  board,  I  think,  would  not  be  very  great. 

Senator  Chilton.  But  I  am  speaking  about  the  man  who  goes  to 
him."  In  the  States  the  local  boards  are  100  or  150  miles  apart. I 
understand. 

Mr.  Bailey,  There  are  local  boards  now  at  every  free-delivery  post- 
office  in  the  country.    There  are  about  800  boards  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  many  local  boards  there  are 
in  my  State? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No;  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  more  than  six  at  different  points,  if 
so  many. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  should  guess  there  are  more  than  that  number,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  state  offhand. 

Senator  Chilton.  In  my  State  the  free-delivery  offices  are  any- 
where from  50  to  75  and  100  miles  apart. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  way  in  my  State. 

Senator  Chilton.  They  are  only  in  towns  of  over  10,000  population, 
where  the  receipts  of  the  last  year  were  810,000  or  over,  and  the  serria 
is  not  in  all  of  them ;  but  the  plan  is  to  put  free  delivery  into  operation 
in  all  offices  of  that  kind,  where  the  towns  have  a  population  over  10,000. 

Mr.  Bailey.  1  would  say  that  the  idea  of  writing  a  letter  is  notaa 
essential  feature. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  just  wanted  to  analyze  that  point.  Excuse  me 
for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  principal  point,  I  believe,  is  that  the  examination 
of  an  applicant  might  begin  with  the  filing  of  his  application,  and  that 
many  applicants  could  bo  rejected  on  the  basis  of  their  failure  to  display 
sufficient  ability  to  make  good  clerks. 

Senator  Harris.  It  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Which,  if  utterly  lacking  in  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, would  disqualify  the  applicant  from  any  further  examination 
That  would  be  the  way  it  would  work,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  the  service  were  divided  into  groups  or  grades,  as  I 
have  suggested,  there  could  be  basic  tests  for  each  of  those  grades,  and 
lists  of  eligibles  could  be  prepared.  For  ordinary  places  those  listt 
would  be  adequate.  The  Department,  however,  could  ask  for  testing 
special  qualifications,  and  it  seems  to  me  an  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
the  situation  in  this  way.  Instead  of  announcing  the  special  examina- 
tions to  the  public,  persons  who  had  proved  their  qualifications  centf 
have  a  chance  to  take  the  special  examinations  and  prove  their  fitne* 
for  the  special  places. 

i?here  is  some  drawback  at  present  in  one  respect.  Relatively  so  fc* 
of  the  places  are  filled  by  certification  from  the  regular  registers.  We 
invite  a  great  many  persons  to  apply  for  the  examinations;  theyfiB 
the  registers,  but  the  places  are  filled  by  special  examinations  abort 
which  they  may  or  may  not  know.  They  suppose  they  are  eligibly 
but  the  special  or  technical  examinations  take  the  place  of  the  regular 
registers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  regular  applicants  are  put  to  a 
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disadvantage.  I  think  the  system  should  be  such  that.the  first  per- 
sons to  be  considered  shall  be  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
apply  and  prove  their  qualifications  for  certain  grades  of  work,  and  if 
they  can  prove  their  qualifications  for  the  special  grades  they  shall 
have  first  choice. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  with-respect  to  trans- 
fers. Suppose  a  person  is  employed  in  the  classified  service,  to  what 
other  departments  in  the  classified  service  can  he  be  transferred! 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  depends  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  transfer 
rale.  The  terms  of  it  are  very  general  and  the  interpretation  of  it  is 
not  altogether  uniform.  If  you  ask  for  my  personal  opinion  on  the 
subject,  I  am  willing  to  give  it.  It  does  not  wholly  accord  with  the 
practice. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  by  your  statement 
that  the  decisions  of  the  commission  are  not  uniform  in  that  respect! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  know  if  that  is  the  case! 

Mr,  Bailey.  Do  you  ask  me  whether  I  think  it  is  the  case! 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  case!  I  can  not  ask 
you  what  you  think.  You  are  under  oath  and  you  must  state  what  you 
know  of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  all  of  the  actions  of 
the  commission  under  the  transfer  rule  and  see  their  consistency.  I 
think,  however,  that  that  is  a  question  for  the  commissioners  themselves 
to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  seeking  the  information  and  we  want  to 
get  it  from  whatever  source  we  can,  an4  you  being  employed  in  that 
department  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  ask  you  in  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  transfer  rule  limits  transfers  in  either  three  or  four 
ways — I  could  say  four.  First,  it  limits  transfers  by  any  age  limitations 
which  may  apply. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  read  the  rule  if  you  have  it  there! 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  entire  rule  is  long. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  just  state  the  substance  of  the  rule  if  it  is 
lengthy. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  covers  two  pages,  but  the  main  features  of  it  are  in 
the  second  section.  The  first  section  provides  for  what  I  might  almost 
call  universal  transfers  within  a  department.  The  second  section  puts 
the  limitations  on  transfers  from  one  department  to  another.  The  first 
paragraph  of  it  reads  thus: 

A  person  who  has  received  absolute  appointment  may  be  transferred  without 
examination  from  any  department,  office  or  branch  of  the  service  upon  requisition 
and  consent  of  the  proper  officers  and  the  certificate  of  the  commission. 

To  this  there  are  two  provisos.    First : 

No  transfer  shall  be  made  of  a  person  to  a  position  within  the  same  department  or 
office  and  the  same  branch  of  the  service,  or  to  a  position  in  another  department, 
office,  or  branch  of  the  service,  if  from  original  entrance  to  such  position  said  person 
ia  barred  by  the  age  limitations  prescribed  therefor  or  by  the  provision  regulating 
apportionment,  or  if  in  said  position  there  is  not  required,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
commission,  the  performance  of  the  same  class  of  work  or  the  practice  of  the  same 
mechanical  trade. 

There  are  the  three  limitations  in  that,  and  the  fourth  is  in  the  next 
proviso.  The  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  rule  is  in  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  the  performance  of  the  same 
class  of  work."  The  evolution  of  this  rule  would  indicate  that  that 
referred  to  the  character  of  the  office.    For  instance,  the  old  rule  pro- 
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vided  that  a  man  might  be  transferred  from  one  custom-house  to  another 
custom-house  or  from  one  custom-house  to  the  Customs  Bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department;  he  could  not  be  transferred  to  another  bureau 
or  to  another  department ;  that  a  man  might  be  transferred  from  the  Kail- 
way  Mail  Service  to  a  post-office  and  from  a  post-office  to  the  Railway 
Mail  Service,  or  from  the  Railway  Mail  Service  or  a  post-office  to  the 
Post-Office  Department,  the  class  of  work  referring  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  all  postal  work  or  customs  work  or  internal  revenue  office  work. 
Under  that  interpretation  of  this  clause  (and  in  my  opinion  that  is 
what  this  rule  was  intended  to  cover)  the  Treasury  Department  might 
make  free  transfers  within  the  Department.  It  could  only  make  trans- 
fers outside  of  the  Department  when  in  some  other  department  there 
were  duties  of  a  similar  character  to  those  performed  within  the  Depart 
ment.  That  would  undoubtedly  allow  this,  that  clerical  work  being 
similar  in  one  department  to  that  of  another,  clerks  could  be  freelj 
transferred.  Special  pension  examiners,  on  the  other  hand,  could  Dot 
be  transferred,  because  their  work  is  of  a  special  character  and  pertains 
to  pension  work,  unless  they  were  transferred,  possibly,  to  the  Record 
and  Pension  Division,  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  Pension  Office. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  rule  of  transfer  apply  to  the  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office,  as  between  the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
the  other  departments  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  Under  the  interpretation  I  have  given,  no  transfers 
could  be  made  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  a  department, 
except  from  mechanical  trades  to  mechanical  trades,  under  the  phrase, 
"or  the  practice  of  the  same  mechanical  trade."  May  I  add,  however, 
that  I  think,  from  the  action  of  the  commission  in  a  number  of  cases, 
they  must  hold  a  different  view  from  that  which  I  state. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  commission,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  which  they  state  that  there  can  be  no  transfers  of  persons 
employed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  helpers  and  persons 
working  in  the  stitching  room,  I  believe — 1  do  not  know  that  that  i> 
exactly  the  name  for  it — at  least  they  state  that  they  can  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  department,  and  I  am  anxious  to  learn  why  it  is  that 
yon  have  such  a  rule. 

Mr.  Bailey.  As  I  understand  the  practice  of  the  commission,  if 
a  stitcher  were  wanted  in  another  department — for  instance,  in  the 
Bureau — under  the  interpretation  they  put  on  this  rule  such  a  transfer 
would  be  allowable,  but  a  transfer  from  the  position  of  stitcher  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  to  that  of  clerk  I  should  say  would  not  be 
allowable  under  what  I  understand  to  b^the  practice  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  rule  was  Mr.  Albert  Baker  transferred 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  the  Treasury  Department  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Albert  Baker  was  private  secretary,  in  the  grade 
known  as  the  clerical  grade,  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Under 
the  interpretation  that  the  committee  put  upon  this  phrase  he  would  I* 
eligible  to  transfer  to  a  clerical  position  in  any  one  of  the  departments. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  to  be  the  same  kind  of  work  that  he 
was  following  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  would  it  nott 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  the  interpretation  I  have  suggested  inmyownmindas 
being  the  interpretation  were  placed  upon  it,  he  would  not  be  eligible 
to  a  transfer,  the  work  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  being  con- 
sidered  

The  Chairman.  Both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  rule  would  indi 
cate  that  he  would  have  to  be  sent  to  similar  employment,  would  it 
nott 
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Mr.  Bailey.    So  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Both  in  spirit  and  letter,  as  you  construe  that  rule, 
you  would  say  you  must  send  him  to  work  similar  to  the  duties  he  was 
performing  there.  I  understand  he  has  been  now  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  transferred.  He  is  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion on  detail. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  on  detail  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  is  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  Department  still. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  by  some  kind  of  circumlocution  he  was 
transferred  from  the  printing  office  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  Bailey.  From  the  Printing  Office  for  temporary  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  take  him  to  complete  the  circuit — 
to  get  around!  Do  you  know  how  long  it  was  from  the  time  he  took 
his  leave  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  until  he  landed  at  the 
Civil  Service  Commission! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  know  of  his  transfer  to  the 
Treasury  Department.    It  is  the  first  time  I  knew  about  the  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  look  up  the  records  and  let  the 
committee  know  how  that  is. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Chilton.  That  detail  must  have  been  made  by  the  commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury! 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  have  been  made  otherwise. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes.  sir;  made  by  him. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  whose  instance  are  such  details  made! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Two  methods  have  been  pursued  to  obtain  details. 
One  is  to  write  to  a  department  making  the  general  statement  that 
the  commission  needs  more  details  under  the  provisions  of  the  civil- 
service  law  and  asking  for  them.  The  other  is  %to  accompany  such  a 
request  with  the  statement  that  an  individual  named  is  known  to  the 
commission  or  has  been  recommended  to  the  commission  as  a  suitable 
person  for  its  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  transfers  are  made  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Bailey.  They  are  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;  sometimes  merely  a  general  request,  sometimes  a  specific 
request  for  an  individual.  If  you  refer  to  the  case  in  question  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  made  by  special  request  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  can  answer  later  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
specific  request  of  the  commission.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Baker! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  him.  I  knew  him  as 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Benedict  from  his  frequent  visits  to  the  com- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  examine  the  record 
that  Mr.  Baker  kept  while  he  was  acting  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Benedict  before 
the  office  was  included  in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Bailey.  No;  I  did  not.  I  knew  nothing  of  such  a  record  until 
it  came  out  in  public. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  nothing  about  the  record  he  kept! 

Mr.  Bailey.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  rule  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  have  a  more  uniform  interpretation  of  it! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  the  rule  should  be  interpreted  by  regulations. 
The  principles  to  govern  transfers  are  made  explicit  here.    It  has  been 
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my  feeling  that  a  regulation  ought  to  be  adopted  which  would  put  an 
interpretation  upon  it  in  order  that  the  practice  of  the  commission  might 
be  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  practice  has  not  been  at  all 
uniform,  and  that  you  have  had  all  manner  of  rulings  and  constructions 
placed  upon  this  particular  rule! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  in  answer  to  that,  that  I  had 
not  been  able  in  my  own  mind  fully  to  reconcile  all  the  actions  of  the 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  the  rul- 
ings have  not  been  uniform.    Is  that  it! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  positions  now  in  the 
classified  service  that  should  be  excluded! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  there  are  several  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions might  be  excepted  from  examinations  with  advantage  to  the 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  enumerate  them! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Would  you  be  willing  that  in  answer  to  that  question 
I  should  cover  the  ground  by  a  general  statement  and  then  specify 
them  as  I  goon! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bailey.  1  think  I  could  give  a  clearer  idea  of  my  view  in  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  should  like  to  preface  what  I  would  say  in  answer  to 
that  question  by  the  statement  that  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  commission  under  the  merit  system  to  handle  any 
and  all  services  under  the  Government.  I  have  great  admiration  for 
the  general  system,  and  I  have  always  believed  in  it  thoroughly.  1 
have  not  seen  it  fail  at  any  point  where  it  had  a  broad  opportunity  to 
be  applied.  I  do  not  think  that  any  services  or  positions  should  be 
removed  from  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law  because  of  any  fail- 
ure or  any  inherent  impossibility  of  handling  them.  But  there  are 
some  conditions  which  have  led  me,  as  I  have  thought  of  this  question, 
to  conclude  that  at  least  for  the  time  being  there  are  some  positions 
which  could  be  made  excepted  places  to  advantage. 

Before  I  name  any  of  them  I  should  like  to  add,  what  I  suppose  is 
familiar  to  the  committee,  that  according  to  the  best  legal  advice  I  am 
familiar  with,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  actually 
from  the  classified  service  a  position  which  has  once  been  classified. 
If  he  has  any  such  power,  he  does  not  derive  it  from  what  is  known  as 
the  civil-service  act  itself.  If  he  has  such  a  power,  it  is  a  power  con- 
ferred by  section  1753  or  by  the  Constitutional  provision  which  gives 
to  him  the  general  power  over  all  positions.  The  only  power  which  he 
has  under  the  civil-service  act  and  the  rules  is  to  except  from  exami- 
nation positions  which  have  been  classified.  The  reason  for  that 
opinion  is  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  law  which  contemplates 
taking  anything  out,  but  all  of  its  provisions  are  for  bringing  in  more 
and  more. 

With  those  general  statements,  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  state  my  own 
conclusion.  1  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  matter,  as  has 
everyone  else  who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  civil  service  system. 
There  are  two  reasons  why,  I  think,  for  the  time  being  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  the  engineer  service  were  excepted  from  examination 
requirements,  and  my  reasons  for  this  belief  are 
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Senator  Habbis.  I  beg  pardon  for  a  moment.  Do  you  mean  the 
mechanical  engineers! 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  is  known  as  the  Engineer  Department  at  large. 

Senator  Harris.  That  applies  to  the  mechanical  engineers,  I  under- 
stand. 

Senator  Chilton.  Also  the  Government  engineers  at  work  on  rivers 
and  harbors. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  know — whether  it  includes 
civil  as  well  as  mechanical  engineers? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes;  civil  engineers. 

Senator  Harris.  Both? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  should  say  the  whole  Engineer  Department  at  large 
outside  of  Washington,  D.  G.  I  do  not  think  any  position  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  ought  to  be  made  an  excepted  place,  at  least  on  general 
principles. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  reasons  why  you  think  the  exception 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  Bailey.  After  the  classification  of  the  Engineer  Department  at 
large,  when  we  began  to  become  familiar  with  it,  it  was  discovered  that 
as  to  many  places  in  it  the  employment  is  only  temporary.  It  is  not 
like  the  clerical  places  in  Washington,  where  the  same  person  occupies 
the  same  place  year  after  year.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  employ 
dredgers,  for  instance,  to  do  the  dredging  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  work 
of  improvement  in  one  place,  to  employ  civil  engineers  when  surveying 
is  necessary,  and  so  at  different  stages  of  the  improvement  to  employ 
different  classes  of  persons,  and  either  to  discharge  or  furlough  those 
persons  when  that  particular  work  was  finished. 

It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  persons  are  moved  frequently  from 
one  place  to  another.  There  is  want  of  stability  in  it.  I  think  that  is 
a  disadvantage,  and  while  it  exists  it  imposes  a  difficulty  to  the  best 
execution  of  the  civil-service  law.  I  do  not  think  that  that  feature 
alone  would  be  enough  to  make  it  desirable  to  remove  it  from  the 
.service,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  feature  which  can  with  advantage  to  the 
service  be  changed,  either  by  a  change  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  or  change  of  legislation.  Of  course,  I  can  not  speak  as  to 
which  of  those  methods  is  the  better. 

There  is  auother  reason  which  has  led  me  to  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  remove  this  service  from  the  classification  and  make  it  an 
excepted  service.  It  grows  out  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
organized.  I  have  lately,  within  a  day  or  two,  procured  u  circular 
which  the  Engineer  Department  has  issued  to  its  subordinates,  which 
seems  to  me  so  opposed  to  the  civil-service  rules  and  in  violation  of 
those  rules  that  I  think  it  is  more  of  a  detriment  to  the  merit  system 
to  continue  it  in  that  form  than  it  would  be  to  except  it. 

Boards  have  been  organized  at  the  various  places  where  work  is 
located,  and  a  central  board  has  been  organized  at  the  Engineer  Office 
in  this  city.  The  work  of  managing  this  department  has  been  turned 
over  to  that  central  board  almost  bodily,  and  when  that  change  was 
effected,  Colonel  MacKenzie  issued  a  general  circular,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  here.  I  have  read  it  over  carefully,  and  I  can  not  reconcile  it 
with  the  rules  governing  the  civil  service.  I  can  not  help  thinking  that 
it  is  a  nullification  of  those  rules  and  must  lead  inevitably,  I  should 
say.  to  unpleasant  results  and  reflections  on  the  system. 

For  instance,  I  find  that  the  entire  list  of  eligibles  is  submitted  to 
the  appointing  officer,  the  officer  in  charge.  The  rules  require  that 
certification  shall  be  made  of  the  three  highest  on  the  list.    The  state- 
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ment  is,  that  "  the  selection  of  employees  from  the  list  of  eligiblesis 
in  the  hands  of  the  officer  who  is  responsible  that  such  selection  is  made 
in  accordance  with  law  and  regulations."  The  rules  require  that  the 
boards  which  operate  under  the  authority  of  the  commission,  the  local 
boards,  shall  be  responsible  for  certifications  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  Certifications  are  not  made,  then,  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  this  branch  of  the  service  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  pass  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
office! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  should  finish  the  previous  answer  by  stating  that  they 
should  be  made  by  the  boards  organized  by  the  commission,  but  the 
point  I  am  making  at  this  moment  is  that  it  seems  to  me,  having  turned 
it  over  to  the  Department,  they  have  nullified  the  provisions  of  the 
rules  in  the  system  which  they  have  devised  for  filling  the  places. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  passed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sion, if  they  have  turned  it  over  to  the  office  to  manage. 

Mr.  Bailey.  So  it  seems  to  me.    I  will  read  this  sentence: 

If  all  the  eligibles  on  any  list  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  position 
to  be  filled,  one  of  the  three  highest,  as  graded  by  the  local  boards,  will,  nnder  ordi- 
nary conditions,  be  selected. 

The  rules  are  mandatory  on  that  point.  This  qualifies  it,  however, 
and  allows  them  to  make  certain  conditions  not  to  select  one  of  the 
three  highest. 

Take  another  illustration  of  it: 

When  special  work  is  to  be  performed  requiring  special  qualification,  selection* 
may  be  made  from  the  three  who  possess  the  special  qualifications  to  the  highest 
degree,  regardless  of  the  general  standing  on  the  list. 

I  do  not  know  any  authority  under  the  rules  for  disregarding  the 
general  average  of  an  applicant. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  rule  does  the  commission  exercise  this 
discretion! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Do  you  mean  by  what  rule  do  they  delegate  the  discre- 
tion! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  exercise  the  discretion  to  the  extent  of  turn- 
ing the  matter  over  to  the  Engineer  Department.  Are  they  not 
required  under  the  law  to  see  to  it  that  the  law  is  enforced  as  to  this 
Department,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  classified  service,  as  much  as 
they  are  with  respect  to  any  other  Department! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  is  the  action 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners!  I  understood  you  were  comment- 
ing on  a  circular  issued  by  the  Engineer  Department,  which  conflicts 
with  the  civil-service  rules. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  situation  seems  to  me  to  be  an  anomalous  one. 
That  is  what  I  was  pointing  out.  It  is  one  that  can  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  rules. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  legitimate  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioners  have  turned  the  matter  over  to  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  keeping  it  under  their  own  jurisdiction, 
as  they  have  done  with  respect  to  other  departments. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  pursue  that  further.  The 
circular  is  a  long  one,  but  the  two  facts  which  I  have  stated,  temporary 
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service  of  many  of  the  employees  and  that  it  has  drifted  into  this  situa- 
tion, have  led  me  to  believe  that  it  would  perhaps  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  service  if  it  were  made  one  of  those  excepted  from  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
work  they  should  also  be  excluded  from  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Taking  a  wider  view  of  the  case,  I  believe  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  them  to  have  it  in.  I  believe  there  is  always  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  expense  by  increasing  the  number  of  positions  when 
appointments  are  absolutely  at  the  will  of  the  head  of  the  Department 
as  personal  or  political  favors.  I  think  the  whole  history  of  the  system 
indicates  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  aside  from  the  question  of  expense.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  advisability  of  giving  the  Engineer  Department  the  dis- 
cretion to  employ  hands  at  the  very  moment  they  need 'them  in  different 
flections  of  the  country.  Say  they  are  working  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 
They  ought  to  be  vested  with  discretion,  it  seems  to  me,  to  employ  suit- 
able hands  without  being  hampered  by  anyone. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  believe  special  regulations 
to  govern  the  Engineer  Department  at  large  could  be  made  if  the 
service  were  retained,  and  in  that  way  given  the  authority  of  law  or 
rules,  to  the  advantage  of  the  service.  That  is  simply  taking  the  con- 
ditions as  they  exist,  and  between  two  evils  choosing  that  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  less. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  matter  turned  over  to  the  Engineer 
Department  and  abaudoned  by  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  a  matter  of  gradual  growth.  The  boards  were 
first  organized,  a  circular  was  issued,  examinations  were  arranged;  but 
the  service  did  not  work  smoothly,  and  about  six  months  ago,  perhaps 
not  more  than  four  months  ago,  this  central  board  was  organized. 
There  was  no  very  definite  regulations  adopted  to  govern  it,  but  the 
whole  list  of  junior  engineers  was  sent  to  the  board,  and  the  work  of 
managing  the  local  boards  was  turned  over  to  the  central  board. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  policy  been  adopted  with  respect  to  any 
other  department  in  the  Government  service? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  but  the  commission  inherited  a  system  in  the 
navy-yards  which  is  a  little  worse  than  this. 

The  circular  issued  by  the  central  service  board,  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bailey,  is  as  follows  i 

[Circular  No.  1.] 

Central  Civil  Service  Board, 
Office  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 

October  25, 1897. 
Under  the  regulations  established  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  the  registered  class  of  employees,  local  boards  make  up  lists  of 
eligibles  and  furnish  copies  of  such  lists  to  the  engineer  officer  in 
charge  of  the  district;  that  is,  the  entire  list  of  eligibles  is  submitted 
by  the  board  to  the  officer  in  charge.  The  selection  of  employees  from 
the  list  of  eligibles  is  in  the  hands  of  the  officer,  who  is  responsible 
that  such  selection  is  made  in  accordance  with  law  and  regulations. 

If  all  the  eligibles  on  any  list  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  position  to  be  filled,  one  of  the  three  highest,  as  graded  by  the  local 
boards,  will,  under  ordinary  conditions,  be  selected;  but  if  the  position 
to  be  filled  be  temporary,  or  if  conditions  do  not  justify  the  selection  of 
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Mr.  Bailey.  They  are  treated  as  classified  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
are  so  recognized  by  the  commission,  in  this  way:  Transfers  have  been 
made  from  navy-yards  to  the  classified  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  they  do  that  if  the  navy-yards  are  not  reg- 
ularly classified? 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  done  on  the  theory  that  they  are  regularly  classi- 
fied. 

The  Chairman.  "  Now  yon  see  it,  and  now  you  do  not  see  it."  That 
will  not  do.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  practically  the  navy -yards 
are  not  classified,  and  at  the  same  time  persons  have  been  transferred 
from  them  to  departments  where  there  is  a  classification. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  hold  that  they  are  classified.  I  can  not  see  how,  under 
the  terms  of  the  rules  of  May  6, 1896,  they  can  be  regarded  as  unclassi- 
fied. What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that  the  commission  has  not  assumed 
such  a  direct  supervision  of  the  work  of  examining  and  certifying  as 
will  guarantee  its  legality  and  consistency. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  according  to  your  view  of  the  case,  the  trans- 
fers were  proper  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  they  were  proper.  That  does 
not  refer  to  the  individual  cases,  because  some  other  question  might 
arise,  but  a  transfer  may  be  made  from  a  navy-yard  to  a  classified  por- 
tion in  the  departmental  service. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  possible  to  have  the  men  appointed  in  Decem- 
ber without  any  examination  kept  there  indefinitely! 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  appointments  to  which  you  refer  are  not  in  the 
navy-yard,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  Navy  Department,  in  speaking  of  the  st<*l 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Navy  Department  is  fully  classified,  and  is  under 
the  same  careful  supervision  as  the  other  departments. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  Navy  Department  that  the  inspectors 
were  appointed? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  appointment  of  an  inspector  or  any  other  person 
to  the  classified  service  would  be  illegal  unless  the  commission  had 
held  an  examination  and  had  certified. 

Senator  Harris.  You  are  aware  that  by  order  of  the  board  of  July 
29, 1896,  the  regulations  governing  the  employment  of  labor  at  navv- 
yards  having  been  shown  to  be  highly  useful,  they  are  practically 
adopted  by  the  commission  under  the  authority  of  the  civil-service  art. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  what  I  was  saying  was  in  answer  to  the  qnv*- 
tion  whether  there  was  any  other  service  which  had  been  turned  over  t<> 
other  parties  than  the  commission  itself  to  run,  and  I  stated  thar  a 
similar  situation  existed  in  the  navy-yards. 

Senator  Harris.  There  was  an  order  of  the  President  under  date  <>: 
November  2, 1896,  as  follows : 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  no  modification  of  existing  regulations  shall  be  ma«> 
without  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That,  I  understand,  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mission the  same  as  any  other  service. 

Senator  Harris.  The  order  says: 

Having  been  adopted  bv  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  regulation  of  the  com- 
mission. *  *  *  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  no  modification  of  the  existing  regu- 
lation shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Bailey.  To  understand  what  that  phrase  must  mean,  yon  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  those  regulations  were  adopted 
by  the  Department    The  Department  might  claim  the  right  to  charge 
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them,  but  the  President  distinctly  deprives  them  of  that  right  and  says 
that  hereafter  it  shall  be  the  work  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Harris.  "Having  been  adopted f by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission."    That  is  the  reason  for  continuing  it  under  its  authority. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes ;  under  their  supervision.  I  believe  the  navy -yards 
are  by  right  just  as  much  under  the  supervision  of  the  commission  as 
any  other  classified  service,  but  the  commission  has  not  assumed  this 
authority  over  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  is  there  anything  under  the  rules 
which  permits  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  modifications  in 
one  department  that  are  not  made  in  other  departments! 

Mr.  Bailey.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  power  only  to  include  a  department 
in  or  exclude  it  from  the  classified  service.    They  can  not  stop  halfway. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  departments! 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  President  makes  the  inclusion,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  President  directs  the  Jieads  of  departments  to 
classify.  They,  in  execution  of  his  order,  issue  a  classification.  That 
brings  them  under  the  service.  Then  neither  the  President  nor  heads 
of  departments  have  the  power  to  take  them  out  again. 

Senator  Harris.  I  ask  that  the  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  order  of  Mr.  Cleveland  be  included 
in  our  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

NAVY- YARD  SERVICE — ADOPTION  OP  NAVY- YARD  REGULATIONS. 
RESOLUTION  OF  THE   COMMISSION. 

Whereas  the  enforcement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  regulations 
governing  the  employment  of  labor  at  navy-yards  having  been  shown 
to  be  highly  useful,  and  it  being  important  that  they  should  be  given 
stability  independent  of  changes  of  Administration,  and  it  appearing 
that  the  examinations  and  other  tests  of  fitness  provided  by  these  regu- 
lations are  based  on  the  principles  that  personal  fitness  should  prevail 
over  recommendation,  and  that  political  influence  should  be  disregarded, 
it  is 

Ordered,  That  these  regulations  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  adopted  as 
the  regulations  of  this  commission  under  the  authority  conferred  by 
clause  1  of  Rule  I. — Minutes  of  July  29, 1896,  clause  4. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER. 

The  regulations  of  the  Navy  Department  governing  the  employment 
of  labor  at  navy-yards  having  been  adopted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission as  a  regulation  of  the  commission,  July  29,  1896;  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  clause  1,  Rule  I,  of  the  Revised  Civil  Service 
Rules  of  May  6, 1896,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  no  modification  of  the 
existing  regulations  shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Gboveb  0leveland. 

Executive  Mansion, 

November  2, 1896. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  giving  places,  which, 
in  your  opinion,  should  be  excepted. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  thought  that  the  examining  surgeons  of  the 
Pension  Office  might  be  put  in  the  excepted  list.    Those  are  boards  of 
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examining  surgeons  located,  as  you  are  aware,  at  different  places  in  the 
country  to  examine  applicants  for  pensions.  The  positions  are  filled 
by  local  physicians.  Under  the  rules,  members  of  boards  whose  income 
is  $300  a  year  or  less  are  excluded  from  the  classification.  This  takes, 
I  believe,  something  like  75  per  cent  of  all  the  boards,  and  the  other 
25  per  cent,  under  the  terms  of  the  rules  of  May  6,  are  brought  in. 
It  is  always  a  disadvantage  to  have  a  service  partly  classified  and 
partly  unclassified,  and  in  this  case  there  is  a  special  reason  why  there 
is  a  disadvantage  in  it.  The  income  of  any  board  may  one  year  be  l<»s> 
than  $300,  and  then  they  are  out  of  the  classification.  Another  year  it 
may  be  more  than  $300,  and  they  are  then  in. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  I  understand,  to  prevent 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  from  organizing  several  boards  in  the 
same  place,  and  thus  dividing  the  income.  When  he  organizes  a  new 
board,  there  is  no  one  who  can  tell  whether  it  should  be  classified  or 
unclassified,  because  no  one  can  tell  whether  the  income  will  be  more 
than  $300  or  less  than  $300. 

Senator  Harris.  That-has  actually  been  done? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes.  For  these  reasons  and  others,  which  I  presume 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  I  have  thought  they  might  all  be  excluded 
from  the  classification. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  elsef 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes.  There  is  a  condition  existing  in  reference  to 
deputy  marshals  which  has  suggested  to  me  that  they  might  be  exclude*  1. 
Up  to  this  time  no  examinations  for  them  have  been  held.  They  are 
positions  scattered  over  the  country,  with  certain  features  attaching 
to  them  that  make  it  difficult,  perhaps,  under  existing  conditions  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  service. 

I  think  it  is  always  better  to  exclude  than  to  include  and  then  not 
control,  not  have  a  system  that  is  adequate  to  it;  and  it  has  occurral 
to  me  that  they  might  be  excepted. 

Senator  Harris.  How  about  internal-revenue  officers,  collectors, 
deputies,  etc.! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  believe  eventually  the  internal-revenue  service  will 
be  bettered  by  classification,  but  there  is  a  condition  which  exists  now 
in  reference  to  deputy  collectors  in  that  service  which  leads  me  to 
think  it  might  be  desirable  to  except  them  from  examination. 

That  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  made  non- 
competitive places.  There  is  very  little  authority  in  the  law  for  no:: 
competitive  examinations,  except  when  it  is  found  impossible  to  obtain 
competitors.  That  is,  the  general  principle  of  a  noncompetitive  exami 
nation  is  that  there  is  a  failure  to  obtain  competitors.  So  many  uf 
these  places  are  made  noncompetitive,  while  others  are  retained  a* 
competitive  places,  that  it  injects  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
service.  It  is  a  matter  of  arbitrary  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Depart 
ment  which  place  shall  be  treated  as  a  noncompetitive  place  and  whicb 
place  shall  be  treated  as  competitive.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Department  is  not  governed  by  any  rule  in  regard  to  it,  but  in  naming 
the  district  which  is  entitled  to  a  noncompetitive  place,  the  Department 
selects  the  particular  person.  It  leaves  a  question  of  doubt  always  ;■$ 
to  which  is  to  be  treated  as  noncompetitive  and  which  is  not.  Under 
all  the  conditions  (I  have  been  reluctant  to  reach  such  a  conclusion, 
but  I  have  done  so  in  my  own  mind;  it  goes  no  further  than  that).  1 
think  it  might  be  better  that  they  should  be  excluded. 

I  am  ready  to  name  one  more  service.  There  are  five  of  these  serv- 
ices of  which  I  have  thought  in  the  same  connection.  The  custodian 
service  has  in  it  outside  of  Washington  very  few  employees  other  than 
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janitors,  firemen,  engineers,  etc.  This  service  is  found  in  all  places 
where  there  are  Federal  buildings  to  be  cared  for.  It  has  become  at 
last  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  make  temporary  ap]>ointments  to 
those  places,  and  require  the  commission  subsequently  to  hold  special 
examinations.  The  number  of  changes  in  the  service  is  very  great.  I 
suppose  there  have  been  more  special  examinations  for  the  custodian 
service  than  perhaps  for  all  other  services  together.  That  is  merely  a 
random  guess,  however,  with  a  view  to  saying  that  the  number  is  very 
large. 

The  tax  upon  the  commission  is  very  considerable.  It  is  always  a 
disadvantage  to  have  to  hold  a  special  examination.  It  causes  a  great 
deal  more  work,  aid  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  delay  and  frequently 
of  annoyance.  Personally,  I  would  not  object  to  seeing  the  custodian 
service  excepted  fci  the  present. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  assistant  district  attorneys!  Do  you 
think  they  ought  to  be  classified! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  thin&  the  rules  cover  all  the  exceptions  necessary  in 
regard  to  them.  The  exception  now  is  the  assistant  district  attorneys 
practic  ing  before  the  courts.  They  are  excepted  from  this  examina- 
tion.    I  think  that  practically  covers 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  apply,  according  to  the  construction 
of  the  commission,  to  the  assistant  district  attorneys  who  practice 
before  the  courts  in  the  different  States.  The  commission  contend  that 
they  have  classified  them,  but  the  commission  have  prepared  no  eligible 
list,  and  the  assistant  district  attorneys  can  not  be  removed  for  political 
cause. 

Mr.  Bailey.  When  it  comes  to  removals  for  political  reasons,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  law  prohibits  that  in  the  classified  as 
well  as  the  unclassified  places. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  contend  that  they  are  excepted  under 
the  rule,  but  classified,  and  that  being  classified  all  of  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  rule  apply;  and  the  provisions  of  the  rule  as  to  removals 
for  political  reasons  apply  to  people  who  are  classified,  but  excepted, 
as  much  as  to  people  who  are  excepted  from  examination. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  are  in  the  classified  service  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  this  condition,  that  they  are  classified  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  not  required  to  stand  an  examination. 

Senator  Harris.  It  is  simply  a  general  regulation  that  there  is  a 
qualification  which  exempts  them — practicing  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chilton.  Suppose  one  were  to  die,  how  would  his  successor  be 
appointed! 

Mr.  Procter.  Without  examination. 

Senator  Chilton.  Without  regard  to  the  rules! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir;  or  if  he  is  removed  for  any  reason  other 
than  political. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  rule  do  you  get  authority  for  that  kind 
of  a  classification! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  original  act  of  Congress  classified  everything  in 
certain  offices  and  said  there  shall  be  certain  classifications,  and  it 
gave  eight  fundamental  principles.  For  instance,  examinations  shall 
be  competitive,  etc.,  and  any  necessary  exceptions  from  the  funda- 
mental provisions  ot  the  rule  shall  be  set  forth;  but  under  that  pro- 
vision certain  exceptions  from  the  examination  have  been  made  by 
order  of  the  President,  and  those  peoj)le  are  excepted,  I  believe,  from 
examination,  but  not  from  the  other  provisions  of  the  rule. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  civil-service  law  was  to  obtain  competent  persons  by 
an  examination.  Here  they  are  given  the  benefits  of  the  law,  and  there 
is  no  effort  made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  competent. 

Senator  Harris.  Does  not  the  requirement  that  they  shall  be  prac- 
ticing lawyers  before  the  court  constitute  a  qualification  necessary  in 
lieu  of  an  examination  1 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  other  cases. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are  excepted  from  examination 

Senator  Harris.  Does  not  that  apply  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  provision  excepts  them.  If  they  are  practicing 
attorneys  before  the  courts,  they  are  excepted  froin-exainination. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  used  as  designating  the  ones  who  are 
excepted! 

Senator  Harris.  That  describes  the  qualification. 

Mr.  Procter.  \es.  It  does  not  except  a  law  clerk  who  does  not 
practice  before  the  courts. 

The  Chairman.  1  understand  it  takes  in  the  class  of  clerks  who  ^o 
and  appear  in  the  different  departments  here,  practice  before  the  courts— 
the  Court  of  Claims  and  other  courts.  Do  you  not  think  that  assistant 
district  attorneys  should  be  excluded  from  the  classified  service  as  the 
matter  now  stands;  that  they  should  either  be  excluded  from  the  serv- 
ice or  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  parties  in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Bailey.  An  excepted  place  is  practically  an  excluded  place. 
There  are  no  benefits  that  accrue  to  a  man  in  an  excepted  place  which 
do  not  accrue  to  one  in  a  nonexcepted  place,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  law  against  political  assessment,  coercion,  etc.,  applies,  if  it  is 
legitimately  interpreted,  just  as  much  to  the  unclassified  as  to  the  clas- 
sified service.  I  do  not  know  of  any  advantage  which  a  man  in  an 
excepted  place  has  over  one  in  an  unclassified  place.  They  are  in  the 
excepted  list.    Therefore  they  may  be  treated  as  unclassified. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  assistant  district  attorneys,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  the  most  important  officers  of  the  Government  in  that 
branch  of  the  service.  A  man  to  be  assistant  district  attorney  should 
be  a  good  lawyer  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  because  in  my  State  and 
the  States  where  I  have  practiced  in  the  Federal  courts  it  is  the  custom 
to  tarn  over  the  most  important  business  of  the  Government  to  the 
assistant  district  attorneys. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  not  the  tenure  of  office  more  fixed  in  the  classi- 
fied service  than  in  the  unclassified  ! 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is,  but  I  do  not  think  that  remark  could  be  applied 
to  an  excepted  place.  They  are  spoken  of  throughout  the  country  by 
appointing  officers  as  political  places.  You  go  to  a  postmaster  and  he 
speaks  of  the  excepted  places  in  the  office  as  personal  appointments, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  or  the  rules  to  prevent  it,  except  the 
general  law  and  the  general  rule  that  no  person  shall  be  removed  from 
the  service  for  political  reasons.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  a  man  in 
an  unclassified  place  was  removed  for  political  reasons,  I  believe  the  law 
with  its  penalties  would  apply  just  as  much  as  if  he  was  in  the  classified 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bailey,  we  will  continue  your  examination  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  Friday,  January  21, 1398,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 
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Friday,  January  21, 1898. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  sum. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman)  and  Chilton;  also  Hon.  John 
R.  Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission ;  Mr.  B.  D.  Bailey, 
chief  clerk,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Wales  of  the  commission;  Hon.  Henry  M. 
Baker,  acting  president  of  the  National  Anti-Civil  Service  League; 
Lieut.  Col.  A.  Mackenzie,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  M^j.  Charles  W. 
Baymond,  Corps  of  Engineers. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SAMUEL  M.  CAET. 

SAMUEL  M.  CART,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  yon  reside! 

Mr.  Cabt.  At  Sheridan,  Iowa. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  present  occupation! 

Mr.  Cabt.  I  am  superintendent  of  city  schools. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  as  superintend- 
ent of  city  schools  ! 

Mr.  Cart.  Since  the  summer  of  1894. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  through  Senator  Allison  that  you 
desire  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  civil-service  law.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement 
you  may  have  to  make  in  relation  thereto. 

Mr.  Cabt.  t  was  connected  with  the  Government  service  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Government  Indian  school  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  from 
April,  1890,  until  October,  1893.  During  the  time  I  was  connected  with 
the  school  the  position  which  I  held  was  placed  in  the  classified  service. 
That  was  in  1892.  During  the  early  summer  of  1893  my  resignation 
was  requested,  without  any  reason  given  for  it  except  for  political 
reasons. 

The  Chaibman.  By  whom  was  your  resignation  requested  ? 

Mr.  Cabt.  By  James  A.  Cooper,  or  J.  A.  Cooper,  a  special  agent  in 
the  service. 

The  Chaibman.  A  special  agent  in  what  branch  of  the  service! 

Mr.  Cabt.  In  the  Indian  service.  Early  in  June,  1893, 1  sent  in  my 
resignation,  to  take  effect  the  31st  of  July.  I  was  not  relieved  at  that 
time.  During  August  an  order  was  sent  to  me  to  turn  over  the  prop- 
erty to  a  supervisor  in  the  service,  a  Mr.  Jones,  who  would  report  and 
relieve  me  of  the  property,  with  a  view  to  converting  the  school  into 
an  Indian  normal  school.  Before  I  left  the  service — that  is,  before  I 
turned  over  the  property — I  asked  to  be  transferred  to  another  school, 
which,  as  I  understood  at  the  time,  I  had  a  right  to  do  under  the  civil- 
service  rales.  I  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  school  at  Genoa,  Nebr. 
I  have  a  copy  of  my  request  in  my  pocket  and  a  copy  of  the  telegram 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  stating  that  I  was  not  trans- 
ferable. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  had  you  been  out  of  the  service  at  that 
date? 

Mr.  Cabt.  I  was  not  out  in  one  sense.  My  resignation  had  been 
accepted,  but  I  was  still  in  charge  of  the  property  of  the  school, 
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The  Chairman.  I  refer  to  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  your  resig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Cart.  My  resignation  was  accepted  in  Jane. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  when! 

Mr.  Cart.  It  was  in  September  that  I  asked  for  a  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  year! 

Mr.  Cart.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  same  year,  in  1893,  that  I  asked  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Genoa  school. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  receive  a  written  communication  from  the 
Commissioner  as  to  the  reason  why  you  were  not  transferable! 

Mr.  Cart.  No,  sir;  that  telegram  is  the  only  information  I  received. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cart's  request  and  the  telegram  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  record. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Indian  School  Service, 
Office  of  Superintendent, 
Fort  Lewis,  Goto.,  September  14, 1893. 
The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  Genoa  (Nebraska) 
school  is  vacant.    If  such  is  the  case,  I  desire  to  be  transferred  to  that 
school  as  superintendent.     Hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  grant  my 
request,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  S.  M.  Cart, 

Superintendent  Santa  Fe  School 

[Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C, 

September  15, 1893. 
To  Cart,  Superintendent,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Hex.: 
You  are  not  transferable. 

D.  M.  Browning,  Commissioner. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed  with  any  other  statement  you  may 
have  to  make. 

Mr.  Cart.  There  were  no  charges  preferred  against  me  in  any  way 
by  any  official  of  the  Indian  Office  or  connected  with  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. .  Some  time  after  I  left  the  service,  after  I  came  away  from  Santa 
Fe,  the  order  was  sent,  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  school  should  be 
changed  back  to  the  old  regime  as  an  Indian  training  school.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  opened  as  an  Indian  normal  school.  The  man  who  accepted 
the  property  as  supervisor — that  is,  as  a  special  agent  in  one  sense- 
was  afterwards  placed  in  charge  as  superintendent.  In  the  report  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  he  states  that  he  entered  upou  the 
duties  as  superintendent  in  July,  1894,  which  would  be  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895.  And  that  man  did  not  take 
the  civil-service  examination,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  in  the  classified  service  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Cart.  No,  sir;  his  position  was  not  in  the  classified  service.  I 
am  informed  since  that  the  position  of  supervisor  was  placed  in  the  classi 
fied  service  in  1896,  but  at  that  time  his  position  was  not  in  the  classified 
service. 

The  Chairman.  The  date  when  he  took  charge  was  in  1894  T 
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Mr.  Cart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  request  of  the  Commissioner  as  to 
charges  preferred  against  you,  if  there  were  any? 

Mr.  Cart.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  charges  being  preferred,  and 
therefore  made  no  request  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Last  spring  I  entered 
into  communication  with  the  present  superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
and  asked  to  be  reinstated  in  the  service.  He  informed  me  that  he  had 
looked  through  the  matters  connected  with  my  separation  from  the 
service,  and  stated  that  there  was  nothing  that  rendered  it  undesirable 
to  reinstate  me,  but  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  do  so  under  the 
civil-service  rules.  I  have  a  letter  in  regard  to  that  matter  from  Dr. 
Hail  man  [producing  letterj. 

The  Chairman  (examining  the  letter).  I  see  he  says  here  that  you 
resigned  "for  political  reasons  alone."  That  seems  to  be  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  which  you  had  written  to  the  Department.  Did  you  state 
in  your  resignation  that  you  resigned  for  political  reasons? 

Mr.  Cart.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  was  given  to  understand  by  the 
special  agent,  Mr.  Cooper,  that  my  place  was  wanted  for  a  member  of 
the  opposite  political  party. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  in  your  letter  to  the  superintendent 
that  you  had  been  requested  to  resign  on  account  of  political  reasons, 
or  that  you  were  prompted  by  political  reasons  to  make  the  resigna- 
tion !     Which  way  did  you  put  it! 

Mr.  Cart.  I  do  not  remember  just  how  I  worded  that  letter  to  the 
superintendent.    I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  letter  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  This  quotation,  with  nothing  else  appearing,  seems 
to  indicate  that  your  letter  was  to  the  effect  that  you  had  resigned  for 
political  reasons  alone. 

Mr.  Cart.  My  resignation  was  requested  for  political  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  way  of  it? 

Mr.  Cart.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  way  of  it.  Those  are  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  June  15,  1897. 
S.  M.  Cart, 

Chariton,  Iowa. 
Sir:  Your  application  for  reinstatement  in  the  Indian  service  has 
been  forwarded  to  me. 

I  have  looked  through  the  papers  relating  to  your  separation  from 
the  service  and  find  nothing  which  would  render  it  undesirable  to  rein- 
state you. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  papers  that  you 
resigned  "for  political  reasons  alone."  Again,  I  do  not  see  my  way 
clear  as  to  your  reinstatement  under  civil-service  rules,  unless  for  some 
reason  you  are  exempt  from  the  limitation  clause  requiring  that  rein- 
statement be  made  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
the  service. 

This  office  has  no  information  as  yet  as  to  the  probable  vacancy  at 
Chilocco. 

Should  there  be  any  grounds  for  rendering  you  available  for  rein- 
statement without  reexamination  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  inform 
me  of  the  same. 

Respectfully,  W.  M".  Hailman. 

Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  it  was  proposed  at  the  time  yon 
resigned  to  convert  the  school  into  a  normal  school! 

Mr.  Cart.  That  order  came  after  my  resignation  was  in.  My  resig- 
nation was  requested  early  in  June.  The  order  came  to  convert  it  into 
an  Indian  normal  school  in  August,  while  I  was  still  in  charge  of  the 
property.  I  received  directions  from  the  Indian  Office  that  the  school 
would  be  converted  into  an  Indian  normal  school. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  converted  into  a  normal  school  f 

Mr.  Cart.  No,  sir;  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  reasons  assigned  why  it  was  not  converted 
into  a  normal  school! 

Mr.  Cart.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  state  in 
regard  to  this  matter! 

Mr.  Cart.  Nothing  bearing  directly  upon  the  case.  I  have  evidence 
that  others  were  reinstated  in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  anything  that  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cart.  I  can  state  that  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the  school 
at  Keams  Canyon  resigned  of  his  own  free  will  early  in  1893,  and  was 
reinstated  in  the  service  afterwards.  That  is,  I  have  that  in  a  letter 
from  him. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  rules  of  evidence  that  would  not  be  com- 
petent unless  you  would  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge.  You  can 
only  testify  as  to  facts  that  come  within  your  own  knowledge.  Yon 
are  a  witness  under  oath  and  can  not  give  hearsay  testimony. 

Mr.  Cart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state! 

Mr.  Cart.  Nothing  else  that  would  be  competent,  I  suppose.  I  have 
knowledge  of  other  places  that  were  made  vacant  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  the  names  of  those  places  and  the 
superintendents,  and  we  can  look  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cart.  The  superintendent  of  the  Albuquerque  school,  W.  B. 
Oreager;  the  superintendent  of  the  school  at  Phoenix,  Mr.  Rich — I  do 
not  know  his  first  name;  the  superintendent  of  the  school  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Mr.  Lewis  Morgan;  the  superintendent  of  the  school  at  Genoa, 
Nebr.,  Mr.  Backus;  the  superintendent  of  the  school  at  Chilocco,  Ben- 
jamin Cappock;  and,  I  am  also  informed,  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.    I  do  not  know  the  gentleman's  name. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  politics! 

Mr.  Cart.  I  am  a  Republican. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  politics  of  the  other 
persons  who  have  been  reinstated! 

Mr.  Cart.  Mr.  Collins,  who  was  reinstated,  is  a  Republican. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  politics  of  these 
other  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Cart.  Mr.  Rich,  Mr.  Creager,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Backus  art* 
Kepublicans.    I  do  not  know  the  politics  of  the  other  two  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions f 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions! 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement! 

Mr.  Cart.  That  is  all. 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

ENGINEERING  OPERATIONS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  W.  RAYMOND. 

CHARLES  W.  RAYMOND,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  am  on  duty  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  I  live  there 
for  the  time  being. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  am  a  major  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  have  been  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  any 
statement  you  may  have  to  make  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
civil-service  law  in  your  particular  branch.  I  presume  it  is  on  that 
that  you  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  ask  Major  Raymond  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  you  may  ask  him  any  question  you  desire. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  had  you  summoned  mainly  because 
you  were  the  nearest  to  Washington  and  we  did  not  wantto  bring  engi- 
neers from  a  distance.  I  know  nothing  about  your  views  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  never  having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you;  but  we 
would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  state  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
application  of  the  civil-service  law  to  the  force  under  your  charge. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  district  of  which  I  am  in  charge  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  within  the  past  eight  years.  A  very  large  sum  of 
money,  probably  averaging  at  least  $2,000,000  a  year,  has  been  ex- 
pended in  that  district.  We  have  employed  a  force  which  is  pretty  large 
considering  that  most  of  our  work  is  done  by  contract.  I  think  we  have 
had  on  an  average  something  over  one  hundred  employees  in  my  office 
who  came  under  the  civil-service  rules,  and  we  have  done  a  very  great 
variety  of  work.  We  have  had  a  very  extensive  and  rapid  fortification 
work  there,  and  river  improvements,  harbor  improvements,  breakwater 
construction,  surveys — almost  everything  that  comes  into  an  engineer's 
district. 

When  the  law  was  first  passed  and  regulations  were  prepared  to  carry 
it  out,  I  had  great  doubts  whether  it  could  be  made  to  work  in  our 
department  of  the  service.  My  experience  of  considerably  over  thirty 
years  in  the  service  made  me  feel  that  the  method  of  holding  an  officer 
absolutely  responsible  for  everything  and  giving  him  absolute  power 
for  all  of  his  employees,  holding  him  strictly  responsible  that  they 
should  be  proper  persons,  was  the  only  way  that  could  be  made  to  work 
in  our  service.  So  far  as  I  know  we  never  had  had  any  trouble  from 
political  pressure  in  our  service  at  all.  I  never  had  had  any  trouble; 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  select  by  any  system  of  examina- 
tions the  class  of  employees  that  we  generally  wanted.  However,  the 
law  was  passed  and  the  regulations  were  issued  under  the  law,  and  of 
course  it  was  the  duty  of  every  officer  of  the  Government  to  try  to 
carry  out  the  law  and  the  regulations  faithfully  and  heartily  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Well,  I  find  now,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  my  district  is  concerned, 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  regulations. 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  so  far  as  my  personal  convenience,  the 
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ease  of  carrying  on  my  work  is  concerned,  I  would  rather  have  the 
present  system  than  the  method  we  had  before  of  leaving  everything 
in  my  own  hands.  Before  the  civil-service  regulations  were  adopted, 
I  had  something  of  the  same  sort  in  my  office.  I  had  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort.  That  is  to  say,  men  would  come  there  who 
were  applying  for  a  particular  position — such  as  overseer,  inspector, 
subinspector,  and  surveyor. '  Each  man  would  put  down  his  name  upon 
a  list,  and  give  his  recommendations  and  state  where  he  was  educated 
and  what  his  experience  had  been ;  and  when  we  had  a  vacancy  we 
went  to  work  and  went  over  all  those  applications  and  tried  to  pick  out 
the  best  man.  So,  I  had  a  sort  of  little  committee  of  my  own  that 
used  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  Now,  since  those  regulations  have  been 
adopted,  it  has  been  done  for  me. 

I  do  not  feel  as  if  the  system  had  been  thoroughly  tested  in  my  dis- 
trict, because  we  started  with  a  very  large  number  of  old  employees 
who  were  placed  upon  the  classified  list,  and  we  have  not  had  to  call 
for  many  employees  in  accordance  with  the  new  rules.  The  old  staff  of 
the  office  has  very  largely  satisfied  the  needs  of  the  service.  But  so 
far  as  we  have  had  to  use  it,  it  has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  I  thiuk 
we  all  feel  in  Philadelphia  that  we  would  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  go 
back  to  the  old  method. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  thing  in  connection  with  this  matter.  In  no 
engineer's  office  that  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  has  the  trouble 
ever  been  to  resist  political  pressure.  There  never  has  been  any  trouble 
with  the  representatives  of  the  political  parties.  Members  of  Congress 
would  sometimes  recommend  persons  for  employment;  but  if  there  were 
reasons  why  they  could  not  be  employed  or  if  they  were  not  the  kind 
of  men  who  were  wanted  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  explaining  it. 
But  the  great  trouble  in  that  method  was  the  social  pressure.  Amoug 
the  citizens  of  a  great  city  like  Philadelphia  gentlemen  will  come  in 
almost  every  day.  Some  poor  widow  has  a  son  who  can  not  catch  on 
to  any  other  work,  and  they  do  not  see  why  the  Government  should 
not  take  him.  They  are  constantly  coming,  and  it  constantly  has  to 
be  explained  that  the  Government  service  can  not  be  used  as  a  chari- 
table institution  in  that  way.  Now  the  answer  is  simply :  "  He  mast  go 
before  the  civil-service  board.  We  do  not  appoint  anybody  any  more." 
The  pressure  from  which  we  have  been  relieved  has  been  that  social 
pressure,  which  used  to  be  very  great  indeed,  rather  than  any  political 
pressure. 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  feel  that  you  now 
have  absolute  control  of  your  force,  and  can  dismiss  any  person  who 
is  not  qualified  for  the  work  with  as  great  freedom,  if  not  greater,  than 
you  had  before! 

Mr.  Baymond.  I  will  say  in  answer  to  that  that  I  understood  the 
recent  orders  were  that  no  person  could  be  dismissed  without  written 
charges  preferred  against  him.  I  have  had  no  case  come  up  of  that 
kind.  I  have  had  no  case  since  those  orders  were  issued  where  I  have 
had  to  discharge  a  man. 

The  Chairman.  However,  there  is  a  rule  of  that  kind,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  understand  there  is  a  rule  of  that  kind.  I  would 
say  that  I  have  my  doubts  whether  that  would  work  very  well  in  our 
service,  because  sometimes  you  want  to  dismiss  a  man  when  you  can 
not  very  well  put  the  charges  in  words.  I  think  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  is  responsible  for  the  work,  who  has  to  sign  the  checks  and  is  held 
responsible  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  every  cent  of  expense,  and 
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by  the  Engineer  Department  for  every  stroke  of  work  that  is  done,  and 
who  can  not  turn  around  and  say,  "  Well,  that  was  my  incompetent 
assistant,"  the  mere  fact  that  the  man  under  his  employment  does  not 
suit  him  and  is  not  a  jewel,  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  him  to  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  him  without  any  explanation  whatever.  If  the  service  existed 
for  the  sake  alone  of  those  who  were  employed,  that  would  be  a  hard- 
ship; but  the  main  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  service  is  to  have  the 
public  work  done  efficiently  aud  economically,  and  it  is  not  a  matter,  in 
my  mind,  of  very  great  consequence  one  way  or  the  other  whether  a 
man  goes  out  justly  or  unjustly.  The  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
work  and  is  responsible  for  it,  and  who  is  held  strictly  responsible  for 
it,  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  power  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  I  have  not  had  any  case  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  select  the  persons  employed  in  the 
Engineer  Department?    Do  you  take  the  three  highest? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  are  certified.  That  is,  there  is  a  local  board 
which  certifies  the  employees  in  certain  lower  grades,  and  then  for 
higher  grades  we  have  candidates  certified  to  us  from  the  central  board 
in  Washington.  I  think  they  certify  the  three  highest.  Do  they  not, 
Colonel  Mackenzie. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  Unless  there  be  some  special  qualifications  desired. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes;  sometimes  there  is  a  special  qualification 
desired.  I  only  take  those  they  send  me.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are 
certified. 

Mr.  Pbooter.  They  certify  the  three  highest  having  the  special 
qualification? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes ;  I  mean  that,  of  course.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
the  three  highest,  the  three  men  who  are  best  for  that  service,  whatever 
it  may  be.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  never  have  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
to  get  anything  reasonable  that  the  service  ought  to  have  under  these 
rules.  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty  to  get  anything  that  I 
ought  to  have.  I  have  always  found  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
would  interpret  the  rules  so  that  the  Government  work  could  be  done 
by  proper  persons,  only  I  have  not  had  the  power  to  select  them  myself, 
for  which  I  am  very  glad. 

The  Chaikman.  But  that  has  been  left  to  you  to  a  great  extent? 
Whenever  you  desired  a  certain  class  of  workmen  you  could  get  them 
without  any  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  always  could  get  them  without  any  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  In  many  instances  you  had  to  ignore  the  rule  which 
required  the  three  highest  to  be  certified,  in  order  to  get  a  certain  class 
of  men? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  examining  those,  so 
I  never  have  inquired  to  see  how  they  were  examined.  I  took  whoever 
was  sent  to  me.  It  was  nothing  to  me.  There  were  just  so  many 
names.  That  was  the  part  of  somebody  else's  work,  which  I  was  very 
glad  to  get  rid  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  your 
department  if  the  rule  which  now  exists  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  discharge  a  man  when  you  desired  to  do  so,  without  being 
required  to  make  charges  and  prove  them? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  think  that  my  opinion  on  that  question  is  of 
much  value,  for  the  reason  that  ray  field  of  view  is  very  limited.  It  is 
limited  to  my  own  district  and  my  own  work;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  think  so. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  yon  in  respect  to  that  particular  work. 

Mr.  Raymond.  In  respect  to  that  particular  work,  I  think  the  mere 
fact  that  a  man  does  not  satisfy  me  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say 
"I  will  dispense  with  your  service."  I  think  the  discipline  of  the  office 
is  better  when  I  have  that  power. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  realize,  Major,  that  you  are  the  final 
judge,  and  that  if  you  make  a  wrong  statement  to  a  man  that  his  work 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  pass  upon  it,  that  that  settles  the  matter! 

Mr.  Raymond.  If  that  is  so,  that  is  all  I  should  want.  But  I  have 
never  had  a  case  in  practice.  So  I  am  theorizing  on  the  matter  any 
way. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  believe  that  is  the  construction  of  the  rule  from 
your  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

Mr.  Raymond.  If  that  is  the  construction  of  the  rule  that  would  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  but  1  have  never  had  a  case  since  the  rule 
was  adopted  where  I  have  had  to  discharge  a  man. 

The  Chairman.  Such  a  construction  as  that  would  practically  invali- 
date the  rule.     It  would  be  valueless  and  meaningless. 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  seems  to  me  so.  I  suppose  the  rule  was  adopted 
for  the  protection  of  employees  against  unjust  removal.  The  point  I 
make  is  that  they  ought  not  to  be  protected  from  unjust  removal;  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  whether  tbey  are  unjustly 
removed  or  not  as  long  as  the  service  is  properly  carried  on;  that  the 
service  does  not  exist  for  them,  but  it  exists  for  another  purpose;  pro- 
vided always  that  they  are  not  removed  for  the  purpose  of  making  way 
for  somebody  else  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  their  personal  reputation. 
If  they  are  simply  laid  off  because  they  are  not  satisfactory,  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  possible. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION, 
TESTIMONY  OF  E.  D.  BAILEY,  CHIEF  CLERK— Continued- 
Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  your  request  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  detail  of  Mr.  Albert  Baker  to  the 
examining  force  of  the  commission,  I  would  say  that  the  record  on 
his  case  shows  that  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
salary  $2,003.20;  originally  appointed  April  22, 1887;  classified  June  13, 
1895;  April  7, 1897,  reduced  to  $5  a  day;  resigned  July  28,  1897,  and 
transferred  to  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Treasury  Department;  en- 
tered upon  duties  of  last  position  August  24, 1897,  salary  $1,000;  de- 
tailed to  Civil  Service  Commission  August  25, 1897.  The  resignation 
and  certificate  for  transfer  bear  the  same  date. 

The  records  of  the  commission  do  not  disclose  any  correspondence 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Baker's  detail  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
I  am  unable  to  say  of  my  personal  knowledge  upon  whose  request  or 
suggestion  the  detail  was  made.  It  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
mission had  a  standing  urgent  request  before  the  Treasury  Department 
for  additional  details,  and  it  was  made  in  response  to  this  general 
request,  but  whether  upon  any  individual's  suggestion  or  not  I  can  not 
say. 

Ton  asked  me  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  the  classified  service  to  the 
list  of  eligibles  for  each  year  since  the  commission  was  organized.  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  as  follows: 
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Statement  showing  the  approximate  number  of  positions  in  the  classified  service  for  each 
fear  since  the  passage  of  the  civil-service  act,  the  number  of  eligiblesfor  each  correspond- 
ing jf ear,  and  the  ratio  of  the  eligibles  to  the  classified  positions. 


Fiscal  year  ending— 


January  15, 1884. 
January  15, 1885 . 
January  15, 1888. 

Jane  30, 1887 

June  30, 1888 

June  30, 1889 

June  30, 1890 

Jane  30, 1891 

June  30,1892 

June  30, 1893 

June  30, 1894 

June  30, 1895 

Jane  30, 1896 

Jane  30, 1897 


Nnmberof 

Number 

eligibles. 

classified. 

2,044 

13,    24 

4,141 

15, 573 

5,034 

16,698 

a  10, 746 

17,823 

6.868 

20,836 

11,978 

27,331 

13,947 

29,058 

12,786 

31, 411 

12,160 

83,278 

14,008 

42,929 

22,131 

43,532 

19, 811 

53,288 

20, 714 

86, 526 

b  24, 163 

87,108 

Per  cent. 


14 
26 
30 
60 
32 
43 
48 
40 
36 
32 
50 
37 
28 
27 


a  The  showing  for  June  30, 1887,  includes  eligibles  for  eighteen  months,  and  hence  the  ratio  is  exces- 
sive. 

b  The  eligibles  for  1897  are  for  the  period  preceding  June  30,  many  examinations  not  having  been 
marked,  and  hence  the  ratio  is  email. 

Senator  Chilton.  You  state  the  proportion,  the  number  appearing 
on  your  list  for  employment  in  the  public  service  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  number  employed  in  the  public  service  t 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  state  the  total  number  each  year! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir.  1  give  the  figures  on  which  the  comparison  is 
bas£d.  I  do  not  think  the  table  should  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
accurate.  It  can  be  approximately  true,  because  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  pass  examinations  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  classified 
service  are  not  sufficiently  absolutely  known  at  any  one  period  to  make 
the  comparison  absolutely  accurate.    It  is  approximately  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  keep  a  record  of  those  at 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  ? 

Mr. Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  the  record  is  kept,  but  it  is  not  kept  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  an  absolute  comparison  possible.  I  compiled  this  table 
from  the  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  who  pass  the  examinations 
during  a  year  and  the  total  number  of  positions  in  the  classified 
service  during  the  same  year.  But  some  of  the.  persons  who  passed 
the  examinations  the  first  year  went  on  late  in  the  year  and  would  be 
eligible  during  the  following  year.  So  each  year  both  of  these  elements 
lapped  a  little  into  the  other  years,  rendering  it  difficult  to  make  an 
absolute  statement.    I  think,  however,  it  is  approximately  correct. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  in  response  to  your  request  to  make  any 
suggestions  which  I  might  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  present 
civil-service  examination  system.  I  commenced  an  offhand  outline  of 
my  suggestions,  but  I  did  not  complete  it.  I  now  request  permission  to 
present  a  r£sum£  of  what  I  have  previously  said,  and  to  add  some  further 
suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  present  classification  of 
the  service  is  by  salaries,  and  that  there  should  now  be  made  a  classi- 
fication according  to  the  duties  and  character  of  work  or  the  various 
positions  in  the  public  service.  I  have  suggested  that  the  service 
should  probably  be  divided  into  six  grades  or  groups,  the  grouping 
being  based  on  similarity  of  requirements.  The  first  or  lowest  grade 
would  be  mechanical  trades  and  occupations  for  which  little  or  no  edu- 
cational test  would  be  required,  but  in  which  skill  and  experience 
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would  be  chief  elements.  The  second  or  next  higher  grade  would 
include  subordinate  positions,  such  as  watchman,  messenger,  elevator 
conductor,  skilled  laborer,  and  other  positions  requiring  a  little  edu- 
cation. 

The  third  or  next  higher  grade  would  include  copyists,  railway  mail 
clerks,  post-office  clerks,  and  other  positions  requiring  a  fair  grade  of 
education. 

The  fourth,  or  next  higher  grade,  would  include  all  clerical  positions 
in  the  departments  at  Washington,  and  in  custom-houses,  post-offices, 
and  in  other  branches  of  the  service  in  which  first-class  clerical  ability 
is  required.  This  class  would  probably  include  from  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  present  classified  service. 

The  fifth,  or  next  higher  grade,  would  include  all  executive  positions, 
such  as  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  divisions  and  other  positions  in 
which  executive  ability  is  required. 

The  sixth  grade  need  not  be  regarded  as  higher  than  the  other,  but 
it  should  embrace  all  positions  in  which  special,  scientific,  professional, 
or  technical  knowledge  and  ability  are  required. 

A  grouping  of  this  kind  would  form  the  basis  of  an  examination  sys- 
tem, and  would  also  be  the  ground  work  of  any  promotion  scheme 
which  might  be  adopted.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  the 
plan.  It  could  be  accomplished  by  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
departments  and  the  appointment  of  committees  of  conference. 

The  classification  once  accomplished,  the  next  step  would  be  the  estab- 
lishing of  six  registers  of  eligibles  as  the  result  of  basic  examinations 
corresponding  to  the  grades  respectively.  The  basic  examinations 
should  be  sufficient  to  test  the  qualifications  of  each  applicant  for  each 
respective  grade.  In  other  words,  they  should  demonstrate  that  each 
eligible  possesses  the  educational  equipment,  experience,  and  ability 
necessary  for  efficient  service  in  his  grade.  These  registers  would  then 
be  adequate  to  the  filling  of  the  larger  part  of  the  vacancies  which 
would  occur.  But  for  positions  requiring  qualifications  not  tested  by 
the  basic  examination  supplementary  tests  should  be  provided,  in  which 
any  of  the  basic  eligibles  who  believe  they  possess  the  additional  qual- 
ifications may  be  tested.  For  special  positions  in  which  vacancies  fre- 
quently occur,  such  as  stenographer  and  typewriter,  supplementary 
registers  should  be  provided  in  advance,  but  for  those  in  which  vacancies 
rarely  occur  the  supplementary  examination  need  not  be  given  until 
occasion  for  it  arises.  The  competition  in  either  event  should  be  limited 
to  those  whose  names  are  already  on  the  basic  register,  unless  there  is 
a  failure  to  secure  eligibles  from  this  source,  in  which  case  thecompetition 
for  both  basic  and  supplementary  tests  should  be  open  to  outside  com- 
petition. The  confining  of  the  competition  to  the  basic  eligibles  is  an 
important  feature.  It  is  due  to  those  who  aspire  to  public  office  and 
who  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking  examinations  that  their 
priority  of  claim  be  recognized  and  they  be  given  first  chance  to  prove 
their  added  qualifications.  The  present  system  reverses  this  and  gives 
first  chance,  as  it  were,  to  those  who  have  not  previously  been  exam- 
ined. A  second  reason  for  confining  the  supplementary  test  to  basic 
eligibles  is  in  order  that  the  temptation  to  hold  special  examinations  in 
the  interest  of  special  applicants  for  office  may  be  avoided.  All  appli- 
cants would  then  be  compelled  to  fall  into  line  and  take  equal  chances 
with  the  others.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  present  plan  is  sus- 
ceptible of  manipulation  in  the  interest  of  individuals,  and  that  it  has 
actually  been  successfully  manipulated  in  numerous  instances. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  eligibles  be  allowed  to  renew  their  eligi- 
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bility  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  by  filing  a  renewal  application 
without  reexamination.  The  process  of  securing  positions  is  so  slow 
that  a  year  scarcely  gives  an  opportunity  commensurate  with  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  taking  the  examination.  The  right  of  renewal  need  not 
necessarily  be  given  to  all  eligibles,  but  may  be  confined  to  those  whose 
standing  is  high  enough  to  make  certification  possible.  For  instance, 
right  of  renewal  on  the  clerk  register  might  be  given  to  those  whose 
averages  are  above  80,  or  who  have  taken  some  supplementary  exami- 
nation and  attained  a  possible  certification  grade.  This  would  obviate 
tbe  necessity  of  carrying  names  on  the  registers  beyond  the  probable 
or  possible  needs  of  the  service.  A  provision  might  also  be  adopted 
that  no  person  should  be  examined  more  than  twice  in  three  years  for 
tbe  same  grade.  This  would  make  it  possible  for  every  applicant  to 
have  two  trials  in  his  effort  to  prove  his  fitness  for  the  service,  but  this 
privilege  might  be  confined  to  those  whose  first  effort  reaches  a  minimum 
of,  say,  65.  The  others,  being  treated  as  hopelessly  below  the  grade 
sought,  might  be  allowed  to  try  only  for  a  lower  grade.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  right  to  renew  eligibility  would  greatly  diminish  the  labor  and 
expense  of  examinations.  In  further  pursuance,  of  the  same  end  I 
would  discontinue  the  practice  of  returning  applications  for  correction 
and  would  grade  the  application  on  its  merits  as  originally  presented. 
Applications  fatally  defective  and  rated  below  70  should  bar  the  appli- 
cant until  the  next  semiannual  examination  (unless  the  needs  of  the 
service  require  a  waiver  of  this  provision).  As  one-third  of  all  applica- 
tions are  now  returned  for  correction,  this  course  would  result  in  a 
great  saving  of  labor,  and  incidentally  it  would  tend  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  competitors  which  is  now  so  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
service. 

If  the  examination  system  were  improved  in  the  manner  suggested  a 
still  further  advantage  would  be  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  each 
basic  examination  could  be  held  on  the  same  day  at  every  free-delivery 
office  in  the  country  and  held  only  twice  a  year. 

This  plan  makes  possible  another  improvement  which  I  have  advo- 
cated and  which  I  believe  is  very  essential,  viz :  It  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  enter  new  names  on  the  regular  registers  twice  a  year  only — 
January  1  and  July  1 — except  when  the  needs  of  the  service  required 
otherwise.  The  present  haphazard  method  is  open  to  the  very  gravest 
objections,  inviting  manipulation  and  subjecting  the  rights  of  appli- 
cants to  a  mere  chance.  By  withholding  a  new  batch  of  eligibles  from 
the  register  for  an  hour  a  low-grade  man  already  on  a  register  may 
secure  an  appointment  and  a  high-grade  man  about  to  be  entered  on 
the  register  may  lose  his  chances. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  ever  been  done,  to  your  knowledge! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  merely  speak  of  it  as  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  loose  system. 

When  such  a  system  prevails,  I  would  advocate  printing  all  lists  of 
eligibles  twice  a  year,  January  1  and  July  1,  for  the  information  of 
appointing  officers  and  the  public.  I  have  become  convinced  that 
as  between  secret  or  closed  registers  and  public  or  open  registers  the 
latter  is  far  less  liable  to  abuse  than  the  former.  If  the  lists  are  too 
long  to  publish  in  full,  it  would  be  possible  to  abridge  the  publication 
by  including  only  the  highest  on  the  list,  whose  grades  bring  them 
within  the  range  of  possible  certification.  Such  publication  would 
save  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  consisting  of  inquries  as  to  rela- 
tive standing  on  the  registers,  and  it  would  be  a  guarantee  of  the  open, 
honest  method  of  the  commission. 
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I  think  the  regulations  governing  examinations  should  be  so  rigid 
that  neither  an  examiner  nor  the  commission  itself  could  vary  them  to 
help  or  hinder  the  prospects  of  an  individual.  The  conditions  of  the 
competition  should  be  as  absolutely  stated  and  fixed  as  the  advertised 
conditions  on  which  men  bid  for  Government  contracts.  When  a  date 
is  fixed  for  the  receipt  of  applications,  it  should  be  adhered  to  and  not 
a  single  applicant,  on  any  pretext  or  with  any  excuse  whatsoever, 
should  be  allowed  to  slip  in  an  application  on  a  later  date.  If  other 
conditions  are  announced  they  should  not  be  waived  in  a  single  case. 
There  are  always  some  who  can  not  meet  the  conditions.  If  many 
such  are  deterred  from  applying  and  it  turns  out  that  the  conditions 
have  been  set  aside  in  one  or  two  cases,  those  who  were  kept  out  by 
the  conditions  have  reason  to  complain  of  unfairness. 

I  have  two  suggestions  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal 
organization  of  the  commission.  I  believe  a  correspondence  division 
and  a  qnestions  division  should  be  established.  At  present  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  commission  is  scattered  all  over  the  office  and  han- 
dled in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner.  There  is  a  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  manner  of  replying  to  letters  which  is  often  embarrassing,  and 
there  are  long  delays  the  responsibility  for  which  can  not  be  located. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an  old  letter  which  is  needed  for  refer- 
ence because  it  is  liable  to  be  filed  away  in  any  one  of  a  half  dozen 
places,  and  the  system  of  filing  is  not  uniform.  Three  of  the  best  men 
in  the  office,  with  stenographers  and  typewriters,  should  be  placed 
together  and  made  responsible  for  all  correspondence  and  for  informa- 
tion given  out  at  the  bureau  of  information.  Three  men  of  high  grade 
and  special  qualifications  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  questions  under  conditions  that  would  guarantee  absolute  secrecy. 
They  could  be  assisted  by  other  examiners  and  by  men  designated  for 
the  purpose  in  technical  examinations,  but  all  of  the  work  should  be 
done  under  their  immediate  supervision  and  under  conditions  that 
guarantee  absolute  fairness. 

I  would  suggest  further  that  the  commission  adopt  general  regula- 
tions so  plainly  written  that  "he  who  runs  may  read"  and  sufficiently 
wide  in  scope  to  govern  all  of  the  essential  practices  and  precedents  of 
the  office.  The  absence  of  such  regulations  is  not  only  the  source  of 
much  confusion,  but  it  has  led  to  numerous  inconsistencies  of  actions 
which  can  not  possibly  be  reconciled.  I  believe  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission should  be  strictly  governed  by  law,  rules,  and  regulations,  as 
discretionary  powers  to  be  exercised  in  individual  cases  are  liable  to 
grave  abuse. 

I  have  a  statement  here  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  are  practical 
examinations  t  You  have  not  asked  me  anything  in  that  line.  It  would 
take  me  three  or  four  minutes  to  read  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  As  we  are  pressed  for  time  this  morning,  I  suggest 
that  you  file  it,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Very  well. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

WHAT   ARE  PRACTICAL  EXAMINATIONS! 

The  criticisms  of  the  examinations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
on  account  of  their  alleged  nonpractical  character  arise  for  the  most 
part  from  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  assumed  that 
every  applicant  for  a  Government  position  must  be  examined  on  the 
duties  of  the  particular  desk  to  which,  he  is  to  be  assigned,  and  if  an 
examination  contains  anything  which  does  not  pertain  to  the  special 
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work  to  which  an  appointee  is  first  assigned  the  accusation  is  made 
that  it  is  not  a  practical  examination.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
this  view  of  the  case  is  entirely  misleading.  In  the  first  place  an 
examination  which  relates  to  the  special  duties  of  a  special  desk  in  a 
particular  office  would  be  so  narrow  in  its  scope  that  no  one  outside  of 
the  Government  service,  and  in  many  cases  no  one  who  had  not  occu- 
pied that  particular  desk,  could  pass  it.  If  such  examinations  were 
tendered  to  applicants  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  have  never 
seen  Washington,  and  are  unfamiliar  with  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
mental office,  they  would  have  just  reason  to  complain  of  the  unfairness  of 
the  tests.  Such  examinations  are  well  enough  for  persons  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  particular  office  for  which  they  are  held,  but  they 
would  utterly  exclude  inexperienced  persons  who  have  never  been  in 
the  Government  service,  although  such  persons  may  be  quite  as  capable, 
or  even  more  capable,  of  filling  Government  positions  than  some  of  those 
who  hold  such  positions.  Still  another  objection  to  such  tests  is  the  fact 
that  the  departments  need  men  who  can  be  shifted  from  one  class  of 
work  to  another,  while  such  examinations  would  test  the  qualifica- 
tions of  applicants  for  only  a  single  position.  As  a  rule,  the  value  of 
Government  employees  is  enhanced  by  their  ability  to  fill  not  one  but 
many  positions.  An  office  which  has  in  it  only  specialists  who  are  with- 
out broad  qualifications  is  always  hampered  in  adjusting  the  employees 
to  the  variety  of  duties  in  the  office. 

At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  positions  in  the  classified  service  can  be 
filled  by  persons  of  average  intelligence  and  education  who  are  not 
specialists  in  any  line.  The  duties  of  such  positions  are,  as  a  rule, 
easily  learned  by  persons  of  ordinary  education  and  intelligence.  If 
the  head  of  a  department  were  left  untrammeled  by  political  influence 
to  fill  the  ordinary  positions  in  his  department,  he  would  probably  seek 
for  bright,  fairly  well  educated  young  men  or  women  who  can  adapt 
themselves  to  office  conditions.  He  would  want  to  know  that  such  per- 
sons had  sufficient  education  to  do  clerical  work  and  sufficient  good 
sense  to  apply  their  knowledge.  These  qualifications,  coupled  with 
integrity  and  personal  acceptability,  are  the  only  tests  which  he  would 
deem  essential.  He  would  not  expect  applicants  for  such  positions  to 
know  the  duties  of  the  office  before  they  had  entered  it  and  acquired 
experience. 

The  truth  is  that  any  examination  which  tests  the  general  intelli- 
gence and  education  of  an  applicant  is  practical  for  all  positions  of.  a 
clerical  character.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  subjects  of  such 
examination  or  the  questions  under  such  subjects  have  any  relation  to 
the  particular  duties  which  will  be  required  of  applicants  after  appoint- 
ment or  not.  If  the  examination  demonstrates  a  good  grade  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  possession  of  a  fair  common  school  education  it  is 
practical.  An  examination  for  this  purpose  should  keep  within  the 
range  of  a  common-school  education,  but  it  should  go  beyond  the  text- 
books to  the  extent  of  affording  opportunity  to  display  good  sense  and 
general  intelligence.  In  other  words,  it  need  not  be  a  text  book  exam- 
ination, but  it  should  be  within  the  scope  of  the  preparation  afforded 
by  a  common  school  education  and  common  business  experience.  If  it 
travels  outside  of  the  course  usually  pursued  in  our  educational  system, 
it  may  then  be  charged  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  unfair.  So  long, 
however,  as  it  keeps  within  the  range  of  the  almost  universal  common- 
school  system  of  the  country  it  can  be  defended  on  the  highest  grounds 
of  utility  and  fairness.  Any  criticism  of  such  an  examination  is  quite 
98  much  a  criticism  of  our  system  of  education  as  of  our  cml-wn\£fc 
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system.  If  our  common-school  system  is  practical,  then  our  civil- 
service  examinations  are  practical.  If  onr  schools  are  an  essential 
preparation  for  the  highest  success  in  the  business  world,  then  onr 
examinations  are  practical  tests  of  the  relative  fitness  of  applicants  for 
Government  positions.  It  proves  nothing  to  say  that  some  persons 
deficient  in  education  can  learn  to  do  certain  kinds  of  office  work  suffi- 
ciently well,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  same  persons  could  do 
their  work  better  if  better  educated,  and,  besides,  they  could  do  a 
greater  variety  of  work.  The  Government  has  a  right  to  seek  the  best 
and  the  best  is  always  educated. 

Every  Government  employee  should  be  able  to  write,  hence  penman- 
ship is  a  practical  subject  for  any  examination.  Even  mechanics  and 
laborers  are  worth  more  with  than  without  this  qualification.  A  man 
without  language  would  be  no  better  than  a  beast.  The  ability  to  use 
the  English  language  is  a  practical  qualification;  hence,  spelling  and 
composition  or  letter- writing  are  practical  subjects  for  any  examination. 
They  may  be  very  elementary,  as  in  a  copying  exercise,  or  they  may  be 
more  difficult,  as  in  a  scientific  thesis,  but  in  some  grade  of  difficulty 
they  are  practical  to  every  examination.  Arithmetic  is  used  in  almost 
every  office  in  the  world.  Even  a  Chinese  laundry  can  not  be  run 
without  it.  Besides  the  universal  application  of  arithmetic,  it  is  one  of 
the  very  best  tests  of  mental  power.  Hence  it  is  a  practical  subject 
A  man  who  can  solve  arithmetical  problems  can  apply  this  ability  to 
any  occupation.  If  he  can  solve  the  arithmetical  problems  of  a Vas 
office  or  a  mercantile  establishment,  he  can  solve  them  in  the  Pension 
Office  or  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  examinations  of  the  commission  are  unquestionably  practical 
and  are  calculated  to  secure  a  good  quality  of  men  for  public  positions. 
No  apology  for  them  needs  to  be  offered. 

Senator  Chilton.  What  departments  of  the  public  service  are  now 
excepted  from  the  rule  of  apportionment  by  States!  In  other  words, 
the  theory  of  the  civil  cervice  law  is  that  all  the  appointments  should 
be  made  so  as  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  of  the  officials  as  between  the 
several  States.  What  departments  of  the  public  service  are  exempt 
from  that  rule? 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  you  will  read  the  law,  you  will  find  reference  only  to 
the  departments  at  Washington.  Its  language  would  seem  to  exclude 
anything  except  the  departments  at  Washington.  In  the  departments 
at  Washington  the  apportionment  rule  is  applied,  except  as  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  and  a  few  minor  places,  like  printers'  assist- 
ants, in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  some  employees 
of  the  mail  bag  repair  shop.  Those  are  the  main  exceptions  in  the 
departmental  service. 

Senator  Chilton.  Can  you  not  make  out  a  list  of  all  the  exceptions? 

Mr.  Bailby.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  the  rules. 

Senator  Chilton.  It  is  all  in  the  rules? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Chilton.  Then  I  can  look  at  it  there.  Why  was  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  excepted  from  that  rulet  Why  not  make  an 
apportionment  there  according  to  the  States,  like  it  is  made  in  the  other 
Departments  t 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  a  strict  interpretation  was  given  to  the  law 
which  says  "the  departments  at  Washington."  The  Government 
Printing  Office  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  other  departments. 
It  is  a  subsequent  growth;  it  is  differently  organized;  the  conditions 
are  different.    That  is  all  I  can  say  as  to  the  reason  for  omitting  it 
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Bat  I  can  add  that  when  the  rales  were  first  adopted  the  commission 
adopted  a  sort  of  regulation  to  the  effect  that  it  would  endeavor  to  make 
the  appointments  proportionate  to  the  population  of  the  various  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  That,  however,  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned as  being  an  unwise  policy.  Since  then  apportionment  has  not 
been  considered  in  appointments  to  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Senator  Chilton.  I  will  ask  you  if  your  attention  has  not  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  resi- 
dence! Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  score!  In  other 
words,  are  not  a  great  many  people  claiming  to  be  residents  of  the 
different  States  who  are  not  actually,  and  in  good  faith,  residents  of 
those  States! 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  charge  has  been  made,  but  from  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  commission's  work,  having  handled  the 
applications,  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was,  in  a  measure,  groundless. 

Senator  Chilton.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  actual  appointees  are  examined  here  than  would  ordinarily  be 
examined  here  if  that  rule  was  strictly  enforced! 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  comes  about  partly  by  reason  of  this  fact.  In  all 
the  departments  there  are  persons  who  are  seeking  different  positions. 
They  frequently  come  into  the  examinations.  They  claim  their  legal 
residence  elsewhere,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it  undoubtedly.  That 
swells  the  number  here.  Then  in  this  city  we  examine  a  great  many 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  There  are  a  good  many  facts  of  that 
kind  that  account  for  the  excessive  number  of  persons  examined  in 
this  city. 

Senator  Chilton.  The  chairman  is  compelled  to  attend  another 
committee  meeting,  and  I  will  not  pursue  the  investigation  further. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  (at  11  o'clock  a.  m.)  until  Monday, 
January  24, 1898,  at  10  o'clock  %a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  24, 1898. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman)  and  Harris:  also  Hon.  John 
B.  Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission ;  Mr.  E.  D.  Bailey, 
chief  clerk;  Mr.  A.  R.  Serven,  chief  examiner;  Mr.  G.  R.Wales,  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker,  acting  president 
of  the  National  Anti  Civil  Service  League. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

ENGINEER  OFFICE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE,  U.  S.  A 

Lieut.  Col.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation  ? 

Colonel  Mackenzie.  I  am  at  present  the  first  assistant  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
you  as  his  assistant  were  not  consulted  as  to  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  classified  service  to  the  Engineer  Department  at  large. 

Colonel  Mackenzie.  We  had  the  matter  under  consideration  in  the 
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office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  I  think  I  might,  if  I  would  read  a 
little  memorandum  giving  some  points  I  have  in  mind,  which  I  hastily 
prepared  this  morning,  state  the  facts  yon  desire  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Colonel  Mackenzie.  Before  submitting  any  statement  regarding  the 
application  of  the  civil-service  law  to  the  Engineer  Department  at  large 
it  is  proper  to  state  that,  while  I  was  for  many  years  in  the  immediate 
charge  of  engineering  works,  my  duties  during  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  have  been  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  my  expe- 
rience in  civil-service  matters  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  theoretical; 
and  I  would  state  further  that,  being  without  authority  to  speak  for  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  any  opinions  expressed  by 
me  must  be  considered  personal. 

While  the  issuance  of  the  President's  order  of  May  6,  1896,  was 
under  consideration  I  gave  attention,  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  the  probable  effect  of  extending  the  classified  civil  service 
to  the  Engineer  Department  at  large.  In  a  memoranda  submitted, 
while  expressing  most  emphatically  my  firm  belief  in  the  principles  of 
civil  service,  I  called  attention  to  certain  restrictions  of  the  law  which 
I  feared  would  result  in  embarrassment  to  the  important  works  being 
carried  on  uuder  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Later  experi- 
ence has  shown  me  that  such  fears  were  to  a  large  extent  imaginary  and 
resulted  mainly  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law. 

When  the  President's  order  was  promulgated,  Capt.  George  W. 
Goethals,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  myself  were  detailed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  with 
a  view  to  formulating  a  system  and  special  regulations  for  applying 
civil-service  law  to  the  Engineer  Department  at  large.  Many  diffi- 
culties were  at  first  experienced,  but  such  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
overcome  by  the  wisdom  of  the  commission  and  its  earnest  desire  to 
make  civil  service  a  benefit  to  our  work. 

The  general  system  under  which  civil  service  is  applied  to  the  Engi- 
neer Department  at  large  is  given  in  Circular  13,  issued  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  August  10, 1897,  copy  herewith.  This  system  is  of  course 
not  perfect,  and  as  experience  is  gained  modifications  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  necessary  and  desirable,  but  it  appears  to  me  comparatively 
simple,  and,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  the  method  of  appointmeut 
in  effect  previous  to  the  application  of  civil  service.  From  the  circular 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  above  mentioned  1  quote  as  follows: 

Under  the  system  now  agreed  upon  it  is  believed  that  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  by  officers  or  agents  in  securing  the  best  and  most  suitable  employees, 
and  that  so  noon  as  the  present  regulations  are  fully  understood  the  benefits  of  tht 
application  of  the  civil-service  law  and  rules  to  the  Engineer  Department  at  largv 
will  be  fully  acknowledged. 

There  are  a  few  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  whose  unfavorable 
impressions  of  the  civil-service  law,  formed  in  advance  of  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  requirements,  have  not  been  changed  by  experience,  but 
correspondence  with  officers  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  large  majority 
prefer  a  competitive  merit  system  of  securing  employees,  rather  than 
one  in  which  personal  opinions  or  wishes  are  to  control. 

The  circular  is  somewhat  lengthy.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  read  it.  It  gives  the  system  under  which  the  civil-service  is 
now  carried  out  in  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Engineer  Department! 

Colonel  Mackenzie.  Yes,  sir.    It  shows  it  is  very  simple. 
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The  circulars  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

[ClBOULAB  No.  13.] 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Army, 
Washington,  £.  ft,  August  10, 1897. 
The  following  instructions  and  information  relating  to  the  application 
of  civil-service  rules  and  regulations  to  the  Engineer  Department  at 
large  are  published  for  the  guidance  of  all  concerned : 

1.  All  positions  under  the  Engineer  Department,  excepting  unskilled 
laborers,  cooks,  and  those  included  in  provisions  of  paragraph  6  (i), 
circular  2,  Office  Chief  of  Engineers,  January  25, 1897,  are  classified 
under  two  headings :  Those  requiring  an  educational  test  and  those  requir- 
ing no  educational  test. 

2.  Those  positions  requiring  an  educational  test  are— 

(a)  Assistant  engineers. 

(b)  Superintendents. 

(c)  Junior  engineers,  which  includes  inspectors,  subinspectors,  over- 
seers, suboverseers,  surveyors,  hydrographers,  topographers,  transit- 
men,  levelmen,  sextant  observers,  computers,  rodmen,  and  recorders. 

(d)  Clerks,  including  stenographers,  typewriters,  copyists,  receivers 
of  material,  timekeepers,  recorders  of  vessels,  coal  weighers,  and 
storekeepers. 

(e)  Draftsmen. 

3  The  positions  requiring  no  educational  tests  are — 

( /)  Inspectors,  subinspectors,  overseers,  subo verseers,  whose  pay  does 
not  exceed  $100  per  month.  Inspectors  and  overseers,  in  this  class  are 
those  whose  educational  training  has  not  fitted  them  for  a  civil-service 
educational  test  but  whose  experience,  special  skill,  and  fitness  makes 
their  employment  for  special  work  very  desirable.  While  the  limit  of 
pay  of  this  class  is  fixed,  whether  an  inspector  or  overseer  should  be 
selected  from  the  junior-engineer  class,  paragraph  (o),  or  from  the  list 
prepared  by  the  local  boards,  paragraph  (/),  will  be  determined  not  as  a 
question  of  pay  but  as  one  of  the  duty  to  be  performed. 

(g)  Deputy  inspectors  and  masters,  deputy  inspectors  and  pilots, 
deputy  inspectors  and  mates,  masters,  pilots,  mates,  engineers  of  steam 
vessels,  and  other  similar  positions  which  in  private  employ  require  a 
license  from  the  office  of  steamboat  inspection  when  the  applicant  is 
licensed. 

lh)  All  the  mechanical  trades:  Master  workmen;  master  laborers; 
bakers;  blasters;  boarding  masters;  boatmen;  steersmen;  cement  finish- 
ers; cement  testers;  cement  workers;  chainmen;  concrete  finishers, 
cranesmen;  divers;  dredge  runners;  dredge  engineers;  elevator  con- 
ductors; gardeners;  gauge  readers;  leadsmen;  lock  masters  and  assist- 
ant lock  masters;  lock  and  bridge  tenders;  weavers;  weavers  of  mats; 
motormen,  including  all  steam  engineers  not  licensed  engineers;  pile 
drivers;  powdermen;  riggers;  rodmen  and  recorders,  at  $75  per  month 
or  less;  stewards;  strikers;  telegraph  and  telephone  linemen;  black- 
smith's helpers;  calker's  helpers;  carpenters  helpers;  machinists' 
helpers ;  watchmen,  including  custodians,  valve  tenders,  gauge  readers, 
dam  tenders,  barge  tenders,  trackmen,  fort  keepers,  topedo-station 
keepers,  light  keepers,  porters,  messengers,  janitors,  and  similar  posi- 
tions not  specified  herein. 

4.  The  designations  herein  specified  were  taken  from  the  lists  of 
employees  furnished  by  the  various  district  officers.  Some  of  them  are 
cnr  SBBV 39 
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local  and  not  adapted  to  general  use,  but  it  is  believed  that  from  those 
enumerated  someone  can  be  found  to  cover  any  position  to  be  filled. 

5.  Assistant  engineers  and  superintendents  required  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  is  covered  by  emergency  appointments,  who  can 
not  be  secured  by  transfer,  will  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  will  be  promulgated  as  soon  as  practicable.  If  such 
appointments  appear  necessary,  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  such  gen- 
ral  regulations,  the  cases  will  be  presented  for  the  special  consideration 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  Civil  Service  Commission. 

G.  The  eligible  lists  of  junior  engineers  will  be  prepared,  as  heretofore, 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  com- 
mission, the  list  showing  the  qualifications  or  fitness  of  the  various 
eligibles  for  particular  work  will  be  famished  to  acentral  board,  appointed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hereafter  certifications  will  be  made  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  by  this 
central  board.  In  making  applications  for  "junior  engineers,"  officers 
and  agents  should  be  careful  to  designate  the  particular  qualifications 
that  the  appointee  should  possess,  in  order  that  the  proper  persons  may 
be  selected  for  certification.  An  appointee  so  selected  is  eligible  for 
assignment  to  duty  in  any  authorized  position  enumerated  under  this 
grade. 

7.  Since  the  examinations  required  for  the  junior-engineer  positions 
are  of  a  more  comprehensive  character  than  those  for  the  clerical  posi- 
tions, the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  decided  that  employees  occu- 
pying any  of  the  junior-engineer  positions  in  the  classified  service,  for 
which  educational  tests  are  required,  are  eligible  for  assignment  to  the 
clerical  grades  without  examination.  Such  transfers  can  hereafter  be 
effected  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  This  provision 
applies  to  persons  classified  in  the  junior-engineer  positions  at  the  time 
the  civil-service  law  went  into  effect,  as  well  as  to  those  thereafter 
brought  in  by  certification  from  eligible  lists. 

8.  Draftsmen  may  be  secured  from  the  special  list  of  eligibles  pre- 
pared by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  from  the  junior-engineer  list 
as  the  local  officer  may  select.  If  selected  from  the  latter  list,  the 
appointee  is  eligible  to  assignment  or  promotion  to  any  of  the  junior- 
engineer  grades  without  examination.  This  provision  applies  also  to 
draftsmen  who  were  classified  when  the  civil-service  law  went  into 
effect,  and  who  had  at  times  been  previously  employed  in  any  junior- 
engineer  position. 

9.  Employees  occupying  any  of  the  clerical  positions  may  become 
eligible  for  promotion  to  any  of  the  junior-engineer  positions  by  satis- 
factorily passing  an  examination  for  such  positions,  to  be  conducted  by 
local  boards,  under  the  direction  of  the  central  board. 

10.  Appreciating  the  fact  that  many  persons,  by  reason  of  practical 
experience,  possess  the  peculiar  qualifications  necessary  to  perform 
satisfactorily  certain  duties  required  of  employees  in  the  Engineer 
Department,  and  who  are  not  competent  to  pass  an  educational  exami 
nation,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  consented  to  the  organization 
of  the  second  general  class,  for  which  no  educational  test  is  required. 
To  carry  out  the  civil-service  rules  and  regulations  properly,  local 
boards  of  examiners  have  been  established  in  the  various  engineer 
districts  to  prepare  local  lists  for  the  various  positions  enumerated 
under  paragraph  3.  Hereafter  these  local  boards  will  be  under  tbe 
supervision  and  control  of  the  central  board  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

11.  Inspectors,  overseers,  recorders,  etc.,  selected  from  lists  prepared 
by  the  local  boards  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  junior  engineers  who 
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have  satisfactorily  passed  the  educational  test,  bat  all  those  enumerated 
under  paragraph  3  may  become  eligible  to  any  position  under  the  clas- 
sified service  for  which  an  educational  test  is  necessary,  except  that  of 
assistant  engineer  and  superintendent,  provided  they  secure  the  requi- 
site percentage  at  examinations  to  be  conducted  by  the  local  boards, 
under  such  instructions  and  directions  as  the  central  board  may  pre- 
scribe. A  diploma,  showing  graduation  in  an  engineering  course  from 
certain  approved  technical  schools,  in  the  case  of  rodnien  and  recorders 
selected  from  lists  prepared  by  local  boards,  will  be  considered  as  equiv- 
alent to  such  an  examination,  and  will  make  the  holder  eligible  to  pro- 
motion without  examination  to  any  junior-engineer  position  after  a 
year's  probation,  if  services  have  been  satisfactory  and  capability 
shown.    Lists  of  such  approved  schools  will  be  furnished  hereafter. 

12.  In  making  selections  from  the  lists  of  eligibles  prepared  by  the 
local  boards,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  qualifications  required 
to  fill  the  position  properly,  and  one  of  the  three  highest,  possessing 
such  qualifications,  should  be  selected  irrespective  of  their  relative 
standing  on  the  list.  * 

13.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  and  there  is  no  eligible  list  from  which 
selection  can  be  made,  or  if  the  eligibles  on  the  list  do  not  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications  to  properly  or  satisfactorily  perform  the  duties 
of  the  position,  a  temporary  appointment  should  be  made.  Temporary 
employees  in  grades  under  the  control  of  the  local  boards  may,  while 
so  temporarily  employed,  be  examined  and  taken  into  the  classified 
service,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

14.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  decided  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  application  made  to  the  local  boards  shall  be  in  the  applicant's 
own  handwriting;  in  other  words,  whether  the  inability  to  write  shall 
debar  an  applicant  from  appointment  to  any  position  is  hereafter  a 
matter  for  the  decision  of  the  local  officer  or  agent. 

15.  Cooks  will  hereafter  be  considered  in  the  same  category  as  labor- 
ers, and  are  taken  out  of  the  classified  service. 

16.  Paragraph  6  (i),  Circular  2,  Office  Chief  of  Engineers,  1897,  is 
amended  to  read  "not  to  exceed  $45  per  month"  instead  of  "at  a 
monthly  rate  of  less  than  $45." 

17.  The  question  having  been  raised  as  to  the  evidence  which  a  dis- 
bursing officer  should  furnish  relative  to  payments  to  employees  to 
show  that  such  employees  are  properly  in  the  classified  service  under 
civil  service  law,  rules,  and  regulations,  the  resulting  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  makes  it  incumbent  on  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  examine  money  accounts  in  connection  with  the  lists  of 
employees  in  each  district,  and  his  approval  of  the  accounts  carries 
with  it  the  information  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  employees  on  the  rolls  and  vouchers  have  been  appointed  accord- 
ing to  law;  it  is  therefore  essential  that  all  changes  in  the  status  of 
employees  should  be  accurately  noted  on  the  monthly  lists  of  changes, 
and  that  these  lists  be  forwarded  promptly  for  examination  in  connec- 
tion with  an  officer's  money  accounts. 

18.  The  headings  to  be  hereafter  used  on  monthly  lists  of  changes 
will  be  as  follows:  1.  Appointments;  2.  Reemployments;  3.  Promo- 
tions; 4.  Seductions;  5.  Furloughs  without  pay;  6.  Discharges;  7. 
Resignations;  and  such  other  headings  as  the  local  officer  or  agent  may 
deem  necessary  to  properly  show  the  change  of  status. 

19.  Acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  list  of  changes  without  remark  or 
exception  will  be  classed  as  an  evidence  of  its  correctness,  and  the 
approval  of  all  items  thereon  requiring  action  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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20.  Such  instructions  contained  in  previous  circulars  and  circular 
letters  from  this  office  or  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  are  in 
conflict  with  the  instructions  herein  contained  are  hereby  revoked;  but 
all  instructions  heretofore  issued  and  not  herein  modified,  are  continued 
in  force. 

21 .  Since  the  classified  service  was  extended  to  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment at  large  by  the  President's  order  of  May  6,  1896,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  representatives  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers have  been  in  frequent  consultation,  with  a  view  to  simplify  the 
system  in  its  application  to  this  department  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is 
consistent  with  law  and  regulations.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of 
the  commission  to  render  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  and,  while  secur- 
ing to  the  engineer  service  all  the  benefits  of  civil  service,  to  gradually 
so  change  the  details  of  its  application  as  to  make  the  service  practi- 
cal and  to  avoid  any  interference  with  the  successful  prosecution  of 
work. 

Under  the  system  now  agreed  upon  it  is  believed  that  no  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  by  officers  or  agents  in  securing  the  best  and  most 
suitable  employees,  and  thai,  so  soon  as  tbe  present  regulations  are 
fully  understood,  the  benefits  of  the  application  of  the  civil  service 
law  and  rules  to  the  Engineer  Department  at  large  will  be  folly 
acknowledged. 

All  details  connected  with  the  application  of  civil  service  to  the 
Engineer  Department  at  large  and  the  control  and  direction  of  local 
boards  are  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  central  board,  organized  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  service  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  All  communications  relating  to  civil  service  will  be 
addressed  by  local  boards  to  the  secretary  of  this  central  civil-service 
board,  Office  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  difficulty  of  so  presenting  information  and  regulations  as  to 
cover  all  points  and  be  clearly  understood  is  fully  realized,  and  requests 
for  information  or  instructions  on  any  points,  or  practical  suggestions 
as  to  further  modifications  or  improvements,  are  expected  and  solicited. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Wilson: 

Joseph  E.  Kuhn, 
Captain,  Corps  of  Engineer*.     I 


I 


[Circular  No.  1.] 

Central  Civil  Service  Board, 
Office  Chief  of  Engineers ,  United  States  Army. 

Under  the  regulations  established  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  the  registered  class  of  employees,  local  boards  make  up  lists  of 
eligibles  and  furnish  copies  of  such  lists  to  the  engineer  officer  in  charge 
of  the  district;  that  is,  the  entire  list  of  eligibles  is  submitted  by  the 
board  to  the  officer  in  charge.  The  selection  of  employees  from  tbe  list 
of  eligibles  is  in  the  hands  of  the  officer,  who  is  responsible  that  such 
selection  is  made  in  accordance  with  law  and  regulations. 

If  all  the  eligibles  on  any  list  possess  the  necessary  qualification 
for  the  position  to  be  filled,  one  of  the  three  highest,  as  graded  by  tbe 
local  boards,  will,  under  ordinary  conditions,  be  selected;  but  if  tb*» 
position  to  be  filled  be  temporary,  or  if  conditions  do  not  justify  tbe 
selection  of  an  eligible  at  a  distance  from  work,  the  selection  may  be 
made  from  the  three  highest  found  in  the  immediate  locality  of  work 
upon  which  the  eligible  is  to  be  employed. 
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When  special  work  is  to  be  performed  requiring  special  qualifications, 
selection  may  be  made  from  the  three  who  possess  the  special  qualifica- 
tions to  the  highest  degree,  regardless  of  their  general  standing  on  the 
list 

When  no  one  on  a  list  possesses  the  special  qualifications  required 
for  any  special  work  a  temporary  appointment  may  be  made  by  the 
officer  in  charge,  and  such  temporary  appointment  can  be  made  perma- 
nent, provided  the  temporary  employee  passes  the  required  examina- 
tion before  the  local  board  and  is  certified  as  an  eligible  by  the  board. 
The  local  boards  are  responsible  for  the  lists  they  prepare,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  investigate  fully  all  applications,  to  the  end  that  no  ineffi- 
cient or  improper  applicants  are  made  eligible  for  appointment.  Certifi- 
cates and  indorsements  of  unknown  parties  will  not  be  accepted  as 
complete  evidence  of  capacity  or  worthiness.  All  applicants  before 
being  declared  eligible  must  appear  before  the  local  board  or  some  of 
its  members  and  be  personally  examined.  At  least  two  members  of  the 
local  boards  will  ordinarily  be  located  at  the  headquarters  of  district, 
bat  the  number  of  members  of  such  boards  is  unlimited,  and  member- 
ship may  be  extended  to  include  assistants  in  the  field  and  in  various 
parts  of  a  district  Applications  will  be  received,  personal  examination 
will  be  made,  and  rating  prepared  by  any  such  member  of  board,  the 
applications  being  forwarded  to  the  board  at  headquarters  for  further 
consideration  and  final  action. 

The  regulation  regarding  the  dropping  from  the  list  names  that  have 
been  passed  over  three  times  does  not  apply  to  the  lists  of  eligible* 
prepared  by  local  boards,  but  any  eligible  whose  name  has  remained  on 
the  lists  of  local  boards  for  one  year  will  be  dropped,  and  he  can  become 
eligible  again  only  through  a  new  application  and  examination. 

Eligibles  in  any  engineer  district  are  also  eligible  for  appointment  in 
any  other  district. 

When  an  eligible  is  appointed  to  any  position  his  name  will  be  dropped 
from  the  eligible  list,  and  to  permit  this  local  boards  must  be  properly 
notified  of  such  appointment.  When  appointed  the  eligible  becomes 
subject  to  the  regulations  for  discharge  or  furlough  without  pay.  If 
discharged  his  reappointment  must  come  through  a  certificate  of  the 
local  board;  if  furloughed  without  pay  he  may  be  reemployed  by  the 
officer  in  charge  without  such  certification. 

The  civil-service  act  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  period  of  probation 
for  all  eligibles  "  before  any  absolute  appointment  or  employment." 
Under  the  regulation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  absolute  appoint- 
ment is  not  made  until  a  probationary  period  of  six  months  has  demon- 
strated capacity  and  conduct  All  eligibles  selected  from  the  register 
lists  of  local  boards  by  engineer  officers  in  charge  of  districts  will  be 
considered  probationers,  and  if  conduct  and  capacity  are  not  satisfactory 
such  probationer  may  be  discharged  at  any  time  by  the  officer  in  charge. 
Probationers  from  registered  lists  of  local  boards  become,  by  a  satis- 
factory service  of  six  months  (on  duty  or  on  fnrlough  without  pay),  full 
classified  employees;  thedischarge  for  cause  of  such  classified  employees, 
or  of  those  appointed  from  eligible  registers  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission (educational  class),  will  be  subject  to  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  and  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  When  in  opinion 
of  officer  in  charge  discharge  of  an  employee  of  these  classes  is  proper, 
such  employee  ean  be  suspended  until  final  action  in  the  case  is  taken. 
When  discharge  of  or  decrease  of  force  is  made  necessary  by  suspen- 
sion of  work,  lack  of  funds,  or  other  cause,  any  employee  may  be  dis- 
charged or  furloughed  without  pay  by  the  officer  in  charge. 
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In  the  case  of  employees  secured  from  registration  lists  of  local 
boards  it  is  so  comparatively  easy  to  renew  eligibility  by  a  reappearance 
before  local  boards  that  furloughs  without  pay,  which  extend  eligibility 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  should  not  be  granted  unless  there  is  a 
strong  probability  of  reemployment,  after  a  brief  suspension,  on  same 
work  or  in  similar  positions  in  other  districts. 

A.  Mackenzie, 
Lieutenant- Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  select  parties  for 
employment  in  the  Engineer  Department,  how  do  you  select  them  f  Do 
you  take  the  three  highest  on  the  list  or  do  you  require  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  send  down  the  three  highest  1 

Colonel  Mackenzie.  We  have  two  classes  of  employees,  those  who 
require  an  educational  test  and  those  as  to  whom  no  educational  test 
is  required.  The  first  class  are  obtained  through  the  civil  service. 
The  second  qlass,  who  form  a  large  majority — perhaps  nine-tenths  ot 
our  employees — are  procured  from  registered  lists  which  are  made  up 
by  local  boards  of  examiners  in  the  district  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  with  respect  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? 

Colonel  Mackenzie.  No.  The  whole  country  is  divided  up  into 
engineering  districts,  with  an  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  each,  and  in 
each  district  there  is  a  local  board,  which  provides  for  a  practical  exami- 
nation for  all  such  employees  as  do  not  require  an  educational  test 
They  prepare  these  eligible  lists. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  any  name  appearing  on  the  list! 

Colonel  Mackenzie.  Not  any  name.  The  local  officer  makes  the 
selection  from  those.  If  there  are  no  special  qualifications  required, 
if  all  on  the  list  are  of  about  the  same  worth,  he  is  required  to  take 
one  of  the  three  highest  on  the  list;  but  he  is  also  authorized  to  take 
one  of  the  first  three  possessing  the  special  qualifications  required  for 
any  place.  That  is,  if  we  require  a  boat  carpenter  and  none  of  the  tirst 
three  on  the  carpenter's  list  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
a  ship  carpenter,  he  is  permitted  to  take  one  of  the  three  highest-graded 
shipbuilders  on  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  a  list;  how  is  the  registered  list 
made  up! 

Colonel  Mackenzie.  It  is  made  up  by  certain  forms  of  applications. 
It  is  made  up  under  a  circular  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  it  requires  certain  forms  and  certain  vouchers,  and 
then  the  applicant  has  to  come  before  the  local  board  or  some  member 
of  it  and  be  examined  as  to  his  practical  qualifications  for  the  position 
for  which  he  applies.  Then  there  is  a  certain  grading  for  age  and 
experience. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 
the  board  ? 

Colonel  Mackenzie.  It  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  board. 

With  regard  to  the  employees  requiring  an  educational  test  I  will 
say  they  are  secured  by  application  first  to  our  office.  If  it  is  for  the 
clerical  branch,  or  one  in  which  the  eligible  list  is  with  the  Commission, 
we  apply  through  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Commission  and  have 
certified  the  three  first  names  on  the  list  or  the  three  highest  graded 
in  the  locality  where  the  employment  is  desired.  In  the  case  of  assist- 
ant engineers,  by  arrangement  with  the  Commission  we  have  the  eligi- 
ble lists  in  our  office,  and  the  central  civil  service  board  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  certifies  three  name*. 
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CIVIIi  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 
TESTIMONY  OF  £.  D.  BAILEY— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.Jtoker,  yon  may  interrogate  Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  the  President,  when  the  secretary  of  the  Commission 
was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  new  rales,  prior  to  the  order  of  May 
ti,  recommend  or  order  new  rules  to  be  formulated! 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  was  understood  in  the  office  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  order  to  that  effect! 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  there  was  any 
written  order. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  the  commission  suggested  the  rules  to  the 
President! 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is,  suggested  a  remodeling  of  the  rules! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  more  than  likely  they  did. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  statute  suggests  the  other  practice,  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  the  suggestion  rather  than  the  commission. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes;  perhaps  a  strict  construction  of  it  would,  but 
those  are  matters  of  comity,  and  practice  determines  the  order  things 
somewhat,  without  infringing  on  the  law.  If  the  President  consents  to 
receive  suggestions,  it  would  be  presumed  that  it  was  according  to 
his  will. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  believe  you  stated  that  there  are  two  divisions  in  the 
office,  one  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  examiner  and  one  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  Can  you  tell  how  many  of  the  persons  detailed  from 
the  Departments  and  offices  for  service  with  the  commission  are  in  the 
secretary's  division! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  exactly,  without  going  over  the  matter.  Perhaps, 
in  a  moment,  I  could  give  you  a  close  estimate. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  it  likely  that  about  fifteen  are  in  the  secretary's 
division;  but  these  would  include  about  ten  persons  who  are  under  what 
is  called  the  certification  division,  located  upstairs,  where  the  chief 
examiner  is,  and  they  are  doing  work  pertaining  to  the  chief  examin- 
er's division.    The  situation  there  is  a  little  anomalous. 

The  certification  division  consists  of  two  parts — certifications  proper 
and  the  keeping  of  records.  The  certification  division  is  under  the 
secretary,  but  the  records  pertain  to  the  chief  examiner's  division,  and 
most  of  those  detailed  are  engaged  on  the  record  work. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  not  engaged  in  the  examination  of  people  or 
in  the  marking  of  examination  papers! 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  ten  of  whom  I  speak,  being  only  approximate,  of 
course  as  to  number,  are  engaged  in  examining  work  in  this  way.  They 
are  calculating  the  averages  on  the  examination  papers.  That  work  is 
not  done  in  the  examining  division,  but  is  turned  over  to  the  certification 
division,  and  the  averages  are  calculated  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  there  any  restriction  in  the  rules  of  the  commission 
upon  the  power  of  the  head  of  a  Department  to  transfer  clerks  in  his 
Department  from  one  bureau  of  it  to  another! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Do  you  ask  whether  there  are  any  restrictions  in  the 
rules  as  to  transfers! 
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Mr.  Baker.  Within  a  Department. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Practically,  none;  there  is  none.  It  would  take  me 
but  a  moment  to  read  the  paragraph  relating  to  that,  if  yon  desire  it 
Paragraph  1,  of  rule  10,  says :  "A  person  in  any  Department  or  office 
may  be  transferred  within  the  same  Department  or  office  and  the  same 
branch  of  the  service  upon  any  test  of  fitness,  not  disapproved  by  the 
commission,  which  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  appointing  officer, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  provisos  of  section  2  of  this  rule/ 

Mr.  Baker.  Then,  according  to  that  rule,  the  commission  has  a 
negative  power  upon  transfers  within  a  Department? 

Mr.  BailbY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  "Not  disapproved  by  the  commission." 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  has  negative  power  on  the  examination  teste,  and 
also  it  has  to  give  assent  to  the  question  whether  the  transfer  is  legal 
under  the  provisos  of  section  2. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  condition  of  affairs  with  the 
section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  says  that  the  head  of  a  Depart- 
ment may  transfer  within  his  Department  as  he  pleases) 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  statute  is  it  to  which  you  refer) 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  the  section  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  but  it  is  a  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  somewhere  in  the 
one  hundred  and  sixties  which  distinctly  says  that  the  head  of  a  Depart- 
ment may  transfer. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  should  say  it  would  be  reconciled  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  civil-service  law  supersedes  all  laws  that  are  contradictory  to  it 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  there  any  repealing  clause  whatever  in  the  act  of 
January  16, 1883 — the  civil-service  act! 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  seetton  7  of  the 
law,  a  statement  that  section  1753  shall  remain  in  force,  except  so  much 
of  it  as  is  contradictory  to  this  law. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  no  modification  or  limitation  of  any 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Baker,  that  that  is  purely a 
question  of  the  construction  of  the  law,  and  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
brought  out  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  statute  the  President's 
power  to  modify  the  rules  relates  only  to  an  increase  or  inclusion  of  the 
service? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir.  I  see  nothing  in  the  law  that  points  to  the 
power  to  take  out  of  the  service  after  putting  it  in. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  recommended  in  your  testimony,  I  believe,  certain 
exclusions  from  the  present  condition.  You  think  the  service  would  be 
improved  by  certain  excl  usions.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion  that  such  modi* 
fication  could  come  only  by  act  of  Congress  1 

Mr.  Bailey.  No.  I  did  not  suggest  exclusions,  but  was  careful  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  I  understand,  the  only  power  which  the  President  has 
under  the  law  is  to  make  exceptions.  The  law  itself  provides  for  excep- 
tions to  the  examination  requirement,  and  he  would  have  the  power  to 
except  any  one  place  or  any  class  or  places  from  the  requirement  of 
examination. 

Mr.  Baker.  Does  not  the  law  itself  state  that  the  President  may 
make  modifications  of  the  rules  J 

Mr.  Bailey.  Let  me  read  the  exception  clause: 

"And  any  necessary  exceptions  from  said  eight  fundamental  pro- 
visions of  the  rules  shall  be  set  forth  in  connection  with  such  rules, 
and  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  stated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
commission.'' 
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It  is  under  this  provision,  I  understand,  that  the  President  has  had 
the  power  to  except  from  examination  certain  places  which  were  in  the 
classified  service  and  to  make  other  places  noncompetitive. 

Mr.  Baker.  Will  yon  also  read  the  first  of  those  rules) 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  rules  or  the  law? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  suggestion  of  rules  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  do  so: 

"First.  To  aid  the  President,  as  he  may  request,  in  preparing  suitable 
rules  for  carrying  this  act  into  effect,  and  when  said  rules  shall  have 
been  promulgated  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Departments  and  offices  to  which  any  such  rules  may  relate  to 
aid,  in  all  proper  ways,  in  carrying  said  rulesf  and  any  modifications 
thereof,  into  effect." 

Mr.  Baker.  You  also  read  a  list  of  improvements  which  you  thought 
could  be  made  in  the  execution  of  the  civil-service  act.  Were  your 
suggestions  in  relation  to  those  improvements  based  upon  observations 
of  past  or  existing  errors  in  those  regards? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  say  errors,  but  I  think 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  commission,  which  were  very  good  when 
they  were  first  instituted,  under  conditions  that  differed  somewhat  from 
the  present  conditions,  can  now  be  improved. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bailey,  dated  Jan- 
nary  21, 1898,  in  which  he  says: 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  I  am  under  an  unpleasant  suspicion  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness  before  your  committee.  Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  why  you  singled  me  out  from  the  force  of  the  commission  and 
placed  me  on  the  witness  standi 

In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  that  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Senate  I  had  Mr.  Bailey  sub- 
poenaed as  a  witness.  The  Senator  suggested  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Bailey  had  had  quite  an  experience  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  was  a  very  competent  and  faithful  man,  and  that  he  would  like  to 
have  him  come  here  and  testify  as  to  those  matters.  In  accordance 
with  his  suggestion  I  had  Mr.  Bailey  subpoenaed.  It  was  not  at  Mr. 
Bailey's  instance,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  I  understand.  Mr. 
Bailey,  you  state  in  this  letter  that  you  are  under  an  unpleasant  sus- 
picion by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  have  been  summoned  before  the 
committee.  What  evidence  have  you  of  the  fact  that  you  are  under 
such  suspicion) 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  should  like  to  state,  in  regard  to  the  statement  you 
have  just  made,  that  I  do  not  know  who  the  Senator  is.  I  have  had  no 
intercourse  with  any  Senator  which  would  warrant  him  in  making  such 
a  request.  I  certainly  have  not  expressed  a  desire  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  summons  to  appear  here  as  a  wit- 
ness came  entirely  without  any  motion  on  my  part. 

There  were  some  little  things  in  the  office  after  the  summons  came 
which  suggested  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the  only  one  who 
bad  been  subpoenaed,  that  I  was  likely  to  be  suspected  of  having 
elected  to  come  before  the  committee  with  a  view  possibly  to  giving 
testimony  which  might  not  be  agreeable. 

The  Chairman.  Who  in  the  office  made  those  intimations  to  you? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  matter  is  really  a  very  minor  one.  I  had  in  mind 
in  writing  the  letter  to  you  simply  to  get  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  not  here  at  my  own  solicitation. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  when  a  wit- 
ness is  subpoenaed  before  the  committee  that  he  should  go  into  a 
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detailed  explanation  as  to  why  he  appeared  before  the  committee 
either  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  any  of  the  Departments. 
That  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  committee  and 
especially  is  this  true  when  a  request  is  made  by  a  member  of  the  Sen 
ate  that  a  witness  shall  be  examined.  Therefore  if  anyone  has  inter- 
fered with  yon  in  the  least,  it  is  due  to  the  committee  and  doe  to 
yourself  that  you  should  state  plainly  and  frankly  everything  that  has 
occurred  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  can  not  say  that  I  regard  anything  that  has  occurred 
as  interfering 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  what  has  occurred,  and  the  committee 
will  be  the  judge  as  to  .that. 

Mr.  Bailey.  At  your  request  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  the  state- 
ments which  I  would  of  course  very  much  prefer  not  to  make,  not 
because  there  is  anything  in  them,  but  because  the  two  or  three  matters 
which  led  me  to  write  the  letter  are  of  a  personal  character.  My  rela- 
tions in  the  office  are  very  friendly,  and  I  make  the  statement  only 
because  I  understand  my  oath  requires  me  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  first  thing  that  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  I  might  be  suspected 
of  knowing  something  more  about  the  examination  than  I  actually  did 
know  was  from  the  president  of  the  Commission,  who  sent  for  me  and 
asked  me  to  come  to  his  office.  I  went  there.  He  stated  to  me  frankly 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  influence  my  testimony  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
but  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  he  said,  had  not  summoned  anyone 
who  was  friendly  to  civil-service  reform  hitherto,  and  while  he  did  Dot 
directly  say  it,  it  was  plainly  implied  that  I  must  know  something  about 
the  testimony  which  was  to  be  given,  and  if  so,  he  asked  me  to  say  to 
him  what  it  was  to  be,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  with  any 
correspondence  or  records  which  would  bear  on  the  case. 

I  assured  him  very  frankly  that  I  did  not  know  what  testimony  I  was 
to  give  or  what  the  lines  of  the  investigation  were  to  be.  He  made 
the  request  twice,  Lwas  not  impressed,  however,  with  the  idea  that 
the  president  of  the  commission  had  any  intention  to  intimidate  me  or 
to  influence  my  testimony.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  frank  and  personal 
interview,  and  I  so  treated  it  at  the  time,  and  so  regard  it  at  this  time. 

A  little  later  than  that,  after  the  first  testimony,  I  was  engaged  in 
finding  the  records  in  reference  to  Mr.  Albert  Baker,  and  the  chief 
examiner  raised  with  me  the  question  whether  I  had  any  authority  to 
divulge  the  records  of  the  commission,  and  whether  I  should  not  call 
upon  the  commission  for  a  statement  to  me.  I  made  a  pencil  memo- 
randum of  the  record  in  that  case,  and  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  chief  examiner  I  went  to  Mr.  Procter's  office  and  read  it  to  him, 
and  while  I  do  not  know  that  he  directly  said  it  was  all  right,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  object  to  my  giving  it.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
that  was  satisfactory. 

But  a  little  later  in  the  day  I  was  reminded  again  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  for  me  to  obtain  the  record  officially.  I  had  prepared 
previous  to  that  a  typewritten  copy,  which  I  presented  to  the  commit 
tee,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Wales  to  read,  and  also  to  the  chief  examiner, 
and  on  this  suggestion  I  went  to  Mr.  Procter's  office,  but  it  was  after  4 
o'clock  considerably,  and  he  had  left  the  building.  So  I  brought  the 
memorandum  with  me  here  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Procter  where  he 
sits  now,  before  I  presented  it  to  the  committee.  He  said  to  me  right 
frankly  and  quickly  that  he  had  no  objections  to  my  presenting  it 
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There  was  one  other  little  thing  that  led  mo  to  write  the  letter  per- 
haps more  than  either  of  the  other  items.    The  chief  examiner  stated 

to  me  that  he  had — perhaps  I  onght  to  precede  that  statement 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  chief  examiner? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Serven.  Let  me  precede  that  statement  with  the 
statement  that  after  the  second  day's  testimony  which  I  gave  Mr. 
Procter  asked  me  for  copies  of  the  memoranda  which  I  presented  here. 
If  you  will  remember  it  was  nearly  all  written  testimony  on  that  day.  I 
sent  him  copies,  and  later  in  the  day  the  chief  examiner  stated  to  me 
that  he  had  been  with  the  commission  conferring  with  reference  to  the 
matter,  and  he  stated  that  they  were  not  pleased  with  what  I  had  said ; 
that  they  regarded  my  suggestions  of  improvement  as  being  matters 
that  belonged  to  the  administration  of  the  office  and  not  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  and  that  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  my  testimony  was 
like  a  fire  in  the  rear. 

lie  stated  to  me,  further,  that  the  commission  had  directed  that 
hereafter  I  should  not  sign  any  recommendations  from  the  chief  exam- 
iner's division  to  the  commission  when  the  chief  examiner  was  on  duty. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement? 
Mr.  Bailey.  It  has  been  a  part  of  my  work  for  most  of  the  time  to 
sign  most  of  the  recommendations  and  references  of  business  from  the 
chief  examiner's  division  to  the  commission.  Sometimes  the  chief 
examiner  himself  has  done  it,  and  sometimes  I  have  done  it.  For  a 
long  time  now  I  have  been  doing  it  regularly,  and  he  stated  to  me  in 
that  connection  that  I  was  not  to  do  that  any  more.    These  are  the 

only  facts 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  curtail  the  duties  or  powers  which  you 
exercised  heretofore! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  to  that  extent  it  does.  I  regard  these  as  very 
minor  matters,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  state  them.  I  would  not  state 
them  except  that  you  requested  me  to  do  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  that  Mr.  Procter  told  you  that  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  had  only  summoned  people  who  were  antagonistic  to 
the  civil-service  law! 
Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  understood  him. 
The  Chairman.  Did  he  give  you  the  names  of  the  parties? 
Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir.    He  said  no  unpleasant  things  concerning  the 

investigation,  unless  that  was 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  state  to  the  committee 
that  the  people  whom  I  have  had  summoned  in  the  past  have  been  sub- 
poenaed at  the  request  of  various  members  of  the  committee,  or  at  the 
request  of  different  Senators  or  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  have  come  here  were  unknown 
to  me  when  they  came  before  the  committee.  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  their  testimony.  I  have  had  before  the  committee  Mr. 
Albert  Baker,  who  was  Mr.  Benedict's  headsman  during  his  adminis- 
tration. I  have  had  before  the  committee  numbers  of  men  who  are 
civil-service  reformers  and  numbers  who  call  themselves  spoilsmen,  but 
in  no  instance  have  I  ever  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  make  an  ex 
parte  investigation  of  this  matter.  I  have  simply  tried  to  do  my  duty 
as  I  understand  it.  I  do  propose,  however,  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  I  do  not  propose  that  wit- 
nesses shall  be  in  the  least  intimidated  by  Mr.  Procter,  the  commission, 
or  anyone  else.  I  desire  to  have  a  full  and  fair  investigation  of  the 
matter. 
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I  wish  you,  Mr.  Bailey,  to  state  fully  and  fairly  everything  you  know 
about  this  matter,  because  you  are  here  not  at  your  own  instance,  bat 
at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  should  like  to  repeat  that  I  did  not  regard  these  minor 
matters  as  calculated  to  intimidate  me,  and  I  did  not  feel  intimidated. 
I  simply  desire  to  maintain  pleasant  relations  in  the  office  in  spite  of 
any  adverse  opinion  I  may  feel  compelled  to  give,  and  I  thought  if  it 
were  known,  as  I  presumed  it  would  be  upon  your  answering  my  inquiry, 
that  I  was  not  responsible  for  being  called  before  the  committee,  it 
would  place  me  in  pleasantev  relations.  I  feared  from  these  little  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  rehearsed  that  I  was  misunderstood,  and  per- 
haps for  the  time  being  under  a  cloud. 

1  will  state  further  that  when  1  received  the  summons,  learning  that 
no  others  had  been  summoned,  I  was  surprised  at  that  fact,  and,  as  tbe 
question  naturally  arose  what  I  should  do,  I  determined,  as  of  course  I 
ought  to  have  determined  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  would  answer  all 
inquiries  frankly  and  honestly  according  to  the  facts.  I  am  a  civil- 
service  reformer,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  all  the  testimony  I  can  in 
favor  of  the  system.    I  believe  in  it  fully. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  state  that  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen 
in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  whom  I  expect  to  have  before  tbe  com 
mittee.  I  expect  to  have  Mr.  Procter  before  the  committee  and  Mr. 
Harlow,  and  also  a  number  of  clerks  in  the  commission,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  all  about  the  workings  of  the  commission,  not  with  a 
view  to  breaking  down  the  civil-service  system  or  establishing  the 
spoils  system,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  facts  in  the 
case.    Mr.  Procter,  you  may  proceed  with  your  examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Bailey,  how  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the 
commission's  force! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  came  on  in  July,  1887.  It  will  be  eleven  years  the 
coming  July. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  were  transferred  from  what  Department  1 

Mr.  Bailey.  From  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  position  did  you  hold  there T 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  of  a  clerk. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  was  your  salary? 

Mr.  Bailey.  One  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  salary  did  you  receive  when  you  were  transferred 
to  the  commission? 

Mr.  Bailey.  One  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Procter.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  \^ar  Department! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Procter.  Had  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  administrative 
work — I  mean  in  charge  of  administrative  work — before  coming  to  the 
commission  t 

Mr.  Bailey.  Do  you  mean  under  the  Government  1 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  my  position  was  a  subordinate  position,  clerical 
entirely. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  is  your  profession) 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  a  minister.  Is  that  what  you  mean  t  However,  1 
have  never  been  the  pastor  of  a  church.  I  have  never  entered  the 
active  ministry.    I  have  all  my  life  been  engaged  in  business. 

Mr.  Procter.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  conferences  which  the 
Commissioners  or  the  chief  examiner  held  with  the  Engineer  Depart 
ment  in  establishing  the  rules  for  governing  that  department. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  Prior  to  May  6f 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  Prior  to  May  6  or  since  May  6. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  was  present  once  at  the  office  of  the  engineer  force 
subsequent  to  May  6,  but  not  prior  to  it. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  Have  you  been  selected  by  the  commission  to  visit 
any  of  the  engineer  districts  to  investigate  the  practical  workings  of 
the  sy  stem  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  Have  you  been  present  at  any  of  the  conferences  of 
the  officers  of  the  internal- revenue  service  with  the  Commissioners  or 
the  chief  examiner  as  to  the  methods  of  putting  into  operation  the 
classification  in  regard  to  the  internal  revenue  service? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Only  a  part  of  the  internal-revenue  service  was  brought 
into  the  classified  service  May  6. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  I  mean  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  often  been  consulted  in  regard  to  the  internal- 
revenue  examinations,  and  have  conducted  much  of  the  correspondence 
with  the  office  in  reference  to  it,  and  have  been  continually  consulted 
by  the  chief  of  the  application  division  and  the  chief  examiner. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  ask  you  whether  you 
have  been  with  the  Commissioners  or  the  chief  examiner  when  consult- 
ing with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenuef 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  internal-revenue  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  United  States  and  examined  their  practical  work- 
ings when  the  commission  sent  out  men  to  conduct  investigations? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  not  internal-revenue  offices;  but  the  reports  of 
every  man  who  was  sent  out  came,  first  of  all,  to  me.  I  have  read  them 
all,  and  have  had  very  intimate  knowledge  through  them  of  all  the 
facts  which  they  discovered.  I  have  discussed  with  them  always  their 
reports  and  the  facts  which  they  found  out,  as  the  commission  has. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  You  were  asked  by  the  chairman  whether  eligible 
lists  had  been  provided  prior  to  May  6. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  Were  eligible  lists  prepared  prior  to  the  extension  of 
the  classification  to  the  post-offices  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  was  not  necessary,  because  no  post-office  was  classi- 
fied, under  the  decision  of  the  Attorney- General,  until  an  examination 
had  been  held.    The  situation  was  different. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  Were  eligible  lists  prepared  prior  to  any  of  the  exten- 
sions T  When  an  extension  was  made  by  Presidential  order,  had  eligi- 
ble lists  been  prepared  prior  to  the  order  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  There  never  was  a  case  in  which  eligible  lists  were 
prepared  prior  to  the  order,  but  no  service  was  classified,  according  to 
the  decision  under  which  the  commission  acted,  until  the  examination 
had  been  held.  That  made  the  latter  situation  differ  entirely  from  the 
former  in  that  respect.  The  moment  the  head  of  a  Department  in  the 
latter  case  signed  the  classification,  under  the  provisions  of  the  rules 
themselves,  the  service  was  classified.  The  commission,  I  understand, 
so  treated  it,  and  did  not  after  that  time  regard  appointments  without 
examination  as  being  legal  and  permanent,  but  required  them  to  be 
temporary  appointments. 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  Were  not  many  of  the  suggestions  which  you  made 
in  your  communication  the  other  day  made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
commission  Y 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  made  most  of  them  myself  from  time 
to  time. 
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Mr.  Procter.  So  they  have  had  the  consideration  of  the  commis-  i 
sionf  I 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  commission  having  con- 
sidered them  in  the  sense  of  having  given  any  thought  to  their  adop- 
tion.   I  know  nothing  about  that.    I  know  they  have  been  presented. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  not  seen  all  the  correspondence  from  the  ! 
certification  division  and  tbe  service  records  division  on  which  the 
minutes  of  the  commission  were  predicated? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Sometimes  I  bave  and  sometimes  I  have  not.    I  have 
given  no  testimony,  I  believe,  in  reference  to  certifications.    I  think  I  , 
have  not;  at  least,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  thought  you  gave  some  testimony  about  the  certifi- 
cations in  the  postal  service f 

Mr.  Bailey.  No.  I  have  not  been  asked.  I  am  ready  to  give  it  if 
1  am  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Serven  was  asked  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  state  that  I  probably  have  had  as  much  access  to 
them  as  Mr.  Serven  has,  who  was  questioned  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  spoke  of  the  rule  for  transfers,  referring  to  the 
class  of  work? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  interpretation  of 
that  rule  has  been  the  subject  of  conferences  with  the  President,  and 
that  the  suggestions  which  you  made  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  were  not  the  same  as  those  made  by  Major  Webster,  and  that 
the  suggestions  which  he  made  were  adopted  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  or  I  had  heard  of  the  feet, 
that  the  commission  had  consulted  the  President  in  reference  to  tbe 
transfer  rule.  I  have  been  made  more  aware  of  it  since  I  gave  my  testi- 
mony than  I  was  before.  I  understood  before  that  it  was  merely  an 
informal  conversation  with  the  President  in  reference  to  it.  I  do  not 
understand  now  that  the  President  has  given  any  written  interprets 
ion  of  the  transfer  ru  le. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  commission  under- 
stood what  the  meaning  of  the  rule  was  wheu  they  spoke  of  the  class 
of  work — the  same  class  of  work! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Your  first  question  implied  ^  statement  that  Major 
Webster,  the  former  chief  examiner,  held  a  different  view  from  that 
which  I  have  always  held  in  reference  to  that  clause.  *  I  do  not  suppose 
we  should  discuss  a  dead  man's  opinions,  but  I  was  certainly  very 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  and  the  understanding  that  Major  Webster 
had  held  exactly  with  me  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  that  Major  Webster  was  constantly  in 
consultation  with  the  three  Commissioners  prior  to  the  adoption  of  "the 
rules? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  aware  of  that,  and  conversed  with  him 
a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Procter.  Major  Webster  was  a  man  who  had  had  large  admin- 
istrative experience! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Very  large,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  the  rule*  as 
adopted  were  the  rules  as  he  prepared  them.  They  underweut  such 
complete  remodeling  as  distorted  them  out  of  all  semblance  to  what 
he  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  this  testimony  is  of  a  negative 
character. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  prepared  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  pos- 
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sibly  it  might  save  time  if  yon  were  to  pat  me  on  the  stand  now  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Bailey's  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  not  the  regular  way.  The  ordinary 
course  is  to  examine  a  witness  and  then  take  up  another  witness,  and 
have  the  matter  come  in  consecutive  order.  You  may  proceed,  Mr. 
Procter. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Bailey,  did  you  not,  in  March  last,  communicate 
with  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  communicated  with  quite  a  number  of  Senators 
and  others,  covering  quite  a  period  of  time.  I  can  not  say  distinctly  as 
to  March  last. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  that  communication  was  not  a  statement  made  as 
to  the  employment  of  the  15  steel  inspectors! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  ever  written  a  letter  to 
a  Senator  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  commission.  I  can  not 
remember  at  this  time  ever  haying  written  any  such  letter.  I  do  not 
think  I  did  write  such  a  letter. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did  not  say  a  letter.    I  said  a  communication. 

Mr.  Bailey.  A  memorandum  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  A  memorandum. 

Mr.  Bailey.  To  a  Senator! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did  make  a  statement  to  a  Senator 
about  steel  inspectors;  was  it  the  truth  or  a  falsehood! 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  would  have  been  the  truth.  I  should  not  blush  at 
having  made  it,  and  I  have  no  occasion  for  disavowing  it,  but  really 
at  this  time  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  written  a  communication 
or  preparing  a  memorandum  for -a  Senator  on  that  subject.. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  anything  more  just  now.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  statement  covering  all  the  points  raised 
in  Mr.  Bailey's  evidence. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  it  will  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  1  will  make  a 
statement  which  is  not  implied  in  your  question,  and  it  may  possibly 
account  for  your  impression  that  I  wrote  such  a  letter. 

I  could  not,  without  a  little  reflection  to  connect  it  with  other  events, 
state  when  it  was,  but  I  became  Very  much  distressed  in  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  work  of  the  commission  in  the  winter  of  1896-97 — 
November,  December,  and  January.  I  was  consulted  by  quite  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, every  one  of  them  friends  not  only  of  civil-seryice  reform  but 
of  the  Commissioners,  so  far  as  I  remember  at  this  time,  but  I  was  not 
consulted  in  reference  to  the  matter,  nor  was  my  opinion  asked  in 
reference  to  the  matter  I  am  going  to  state  now. 

I  became  so  much  exercised  over  the  condition  of  the  work  of  the 
commission  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  police  commissioners  of  New  York,  and  briefly  stated 
to  him  that  there  was  something  about  which  I  should  like  to  take  his 
advice,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  have  an  interview  with  him  if  I  went 
to  New  York. 

He  replied  very  promptly  and  very  cordially  that  I  could  have  an 
interview  with  him  at  any  time,  but  he  said,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of 
coming  to  New  York,  if  I  would  prepare  a  statement  such  as  I  would 
make  to  him  orally,  he  would  promise  me  that  it  would  be  treated  as 
entirely  confidential.    I  did  prepare  such  a  memorandum  quite  care- 
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fully,  and  I  would  not  object  to  having  it  made  a  matter  of  testimony 
before  the  committee  if  it  is  now  in  existence.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  I  have  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  the  memorandum  which 
yon  gave  himf 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  not  read  it  since,  although  I  retained  a  copy  of 
it  and  possibly  have  it  yet.  If  I  have,  I  should  not  object  at  all  to 
presenting  it  here.  But  as  I  remember  it,  it  was  a  statement  of  the 
very  confused  condition  in  which  the  work  of  the  commission  was.  We 
were  steadily  running  behind  in  our  work.  We  were  not  able  to  map 
out  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  expedite  it,  and  there  were  a  good 
many  things  occurring  which  disturbed  me  in  my  mind.  I  thought  1 
should  like  to  talk  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  about  it,  because  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  foremost  civil-service  reformer;  I  particularly  knew  that  he  was  a 
very  warm  personal  friend  of  the  president  of  the  commission,  and  I 
believed  that  anything  which  I  said  to  him  would  not  be  used  to  the 
detriment  of  the  service,  but  would  be  to  its  advantage. 

Now,  it  is  barely  possible  that  what  Mr.  Procter  has  in  mind  is  some- 
thing that  came  out  of  that  memorandum.  1  have  no  doubt,  as  it  had 
occurred  at  that  time,  that  1  may  have  mentioned  the  fifteen  steel 
inspectors  who  were  appointed  without  examination* 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  mention  to  him  at  that  time  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fifteen  steel  inspectors  t 

Mr.  Bailey.  My  recollection  is  that  the  memorandum  was  a  mere 
recital  of  the  confused  condition  of  the  work. 

Senator  Harris.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Bailey  has  a  copy  of  the 
communication  he  might  present  it  some  time.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  guess  at  what  it  contained. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Mr.  Bailey,  if  you  have  a  copy  yoa  can  pit- 
sent  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  ascertain  whether  I  have  a  copy.  I  think  I  have, 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  About  that  time  you  had  also  submitted  to  the  Pre* 
dent  of  the  United  States  an  application  for  the  position  of  chief 
examiner  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  it  later! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  never  put  in  such  an  application. 

Mr.  Procter.  Did  your  friends! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  think  that  even  my  friends  ever  presented  my 
name  for  that  position.  They  have  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  certainly 
have  never  authorized  anyone  to  ask  for  the  position. 

I  will  state  further  that  when  the  position  was  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Chief  Examiner  Webster,  I,  who  had  ranked  next  to.  him 
always  from  the  time  I  entered  the  office,  and  had  always  been  acting 
chief  examiner  during  his  absence,  became  acting  chief  examiner.  I 
absolutely  took  no  steps  whatever  to  secure  the  nomination.  I  did  not, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  see  any  persons  of 
influence  or  seek  their  aid,  and  I  did  not  ask  auyone  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent. I  did  not  speak  to  one  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
except  that  one  of  the  Commissioners  had  made  a  statement  to  some  one 
in  the  office  in  reference  to  me,  which  1  felt  I  ought  to  contradict,  and 
I  simply  stated  to  him  that  he  had  been  misinformed  in  that  resptH-r. 
I  did  not  solicit  his  assistance  to  secure  the  place,  nor  did  I  ask  anyone 
to  assist  me,  nor  did  I  apply  for  the  place. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  B.  PROCTER. 

John  B.  Procter,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  occupy  now! 

Mr.  Procter.  Commissioner  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  may 
care  to  make  in  reference  to  the  civil-service  law? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  wish  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  up  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Bailey. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  statement,  to  which  I  will 
add. 

As  Mr.  Bailey,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  commission,  in  his  testimony 
has  made  some  suggestions  which  he  thinks  will  lead  to  improved  meth- 
ods at  the  commission,  and  has  criticised  some  of  the  present  methods 
of  transacting  business  at  the  office,  I  desire  to  make  an  explanation 
which  may  assist  your  honorable  committee  in  judging  as  to  the  value 
of  his  statements. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  which  he  has  made  to  your  committee  are 
simply  repetitions  of  those  which  have  at  various  times  been  consid- 
ered by  the  commission.  Some  of  them  have  been  rejected,  some  have 
been  adopted  with  modifications,  while  others  are  under  consideration. 
They  are  matters  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  commission,  and 
yet  they  are  now  presented  to  your  committee  by  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  commission  after  they  have  been  considered  by  the  commission 
itself.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  disappointed  clerks  throughout  the 
Departments  were  all  privileged  to  come  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees and  air  their  grievances  because  of  their  disappointments  or  because 
some  of  their  pet  plans  or  impracticable  suggestions  had  not  been 
adopted  by  their  superior  officers,  there  would  have  to  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  provide  committees  to 
grant  hearings  to  such  employees. 

While  the  commission  has  learned  from  experience  to  attach  but  little 
value  to  Mr.  Bailey's  views — and  here  I  wish  to  state  that  I  consider 
Mr.  Bailey  as  conscientious  and  honorable  a  man  as  I  know,  but  1  con- 
sider him  lacking  in  administrative  experience.  It  is  highly  to  his 
credit  that  he  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  that  he  preaches  upon 
the  streets  and  to  the  poor  people  of  Washington,  but  it  is  not 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  I  think  it  is  entirely  improper  for  you 
to  make  statements  personal  in  their  character. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  not  making  any  personal  references.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Bailey's  experience  in  administrative  matters. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  whether  he  preaches  on  the  streets, 
in  a  synagogue,  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  not  speaking  of  it  to  his  discredit.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  it  to  his  credit. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  immaterial  to  us. 

Senator  Harris.  It  seems  to  me  it  has  no  place  in  this  examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  While  the  commission  has  learned  from  experience 

to  attach  but  little  value  to  Mr.  Bailey's  views,  yet  as  your  committee 

has  no  knowledge  of  the  commission's  experience  in  this  respect,  I 

wish  to  make  a  statement  bearing  upon  the  matters  discussed  by  him. 

civ  serv 40 
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In  the  first  place,  he  suggests  a  classification  of  employees  according 
to  duties,  a  suggestion  which  has  beeu  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
commission  by  various  officials,  but  which  is  regarded  as  a  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress  and  the  heads  of  Departments.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Comissioner  Harlow  a  few  days  ago,  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  Senator  Elk  ins,  referred  to  the  need  of  a  more  equitable 
arrangement  of  salaries,  based  upon  the  importance  of  the  duties  per 
formed,  but  of  course  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Bailey  suggests  different  grade  examinations.  His  work  at  tbe 
commission  is  and  has  been  purely  clerical,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
relate  to  the  preparation  or  rating  of  examination  papers.  The  com- 
mission is  fully  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  examining  work 
is  done,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  need  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
Mr.  Bailey's  suggestion,  which  has  at  various  times  been  before  the 
commission. 

He  suggests  that  eligibles  be  permitted  to  renew  their  eligibility  lor 
at  least  three  years  upon  filing  new  applications.  This  is  a  matter  that 
is  under  consideration  at  the  commission.  Such'  an  extension  of  tbe 
period  of  eligibility,  if  deemed  advisable,  can  be  done  only  by  the 
President  by  an  amendment  to  the  civil-service  rules. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  applications  of  applicants  be  canceled 
when  sufficiently  faulty  iu  execution  and  the  applicants  be  barred  from 
examination.    The  commission  dismissed  this  suggestion  when  itwa> 
first  made.    The  principal  difficulty  is  with  the  applications  of  those 
for  minor  positions,  where  little  education  it  required;  but  the  commit 
sion  believes  it  more  equitable  to  call  the  attention  of  such  applicant*  j 
to  the  mistakes  made  by  them  in  filling  out  their  applications  than  to  | 
deny  them  the  right  of  examination  because  of  such  mistakes.    If  this 
course  were  pursued,  it  would  simply  result  in  applicants  forwardiu? 
their  applications  to  some  of  the  so  called  civil-service  schools  or  insti- 
tutes for  review  before  sending  them  to  the  commission,  and  the  com-  j 
mission  would  be  unable  to  determine  whether  the  work  of  filling  out  | 
the  application  blanks  was  the  work  of  applicants  or  not.    There  is 
comparatively  little  work  in  returning  defective  application  papers,  and 
the  proposition  to  rate  them  for  the  purpose  of  rejection  on  account  of 
mistakes  in  filling  them  out  was  not  seriously  considered.  | 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  names  of  eligibles  be  entered  on  the  | 
registers  twice  a  year — on  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July. 
This  suggestion  was  made  to  the  commission  and  was  unanimously 
rejected.  The  practice  is  to  enter  the  names  on  the  registers  as  fast  a* 
possible  after  the  papers  are  marked,  and  not  hold  them  up  for  weeks 
or  months,  as  proposed.  The  commission  is  not  aware  of  a  single  case  i 
where  an  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  delay  the  rating  of  papers  or 
to  delay  the  entering  of  names  on  the  eligible  registers  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  interests  of  persons  whose  names  were  already  nn 
such  registers. 

The  suggestion  that  all  of  the  registers  of  the  commission  be  ojten. 
and  that  printed  lists  of  eligibles  be  prepared,  was  considered  by  the 
commission  and  was  unanimously  disapproved. 

Mr.  Bailey  also  makes  some  criticism  of  the  methods  of  the  commission. 
He  has  stated  that  the  correspondence  of  .the  commission  is  scattemi 
all  over  the  office  and  handled  iu  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner;  that 
there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  replying  to  letters  and  long  delays  in 
finding  old  letters.    In  regard  to  this  matter,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
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the  early  years  of  the  commission,  when  the  force  was  small  and  there 
was  little  business  to  transact,  there  was  no  need  of  separate  divisions 
in  the  office.  At  that  time  Mr.  Bailey  assisted  in  handling  much  of  the 
correspondence.  As  the  work  of  the  commission  increased  many  times 
and  became  more  difficult  and  complicated  with  the  extensions  of  the 
classified  service,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  separate  divisions 
and  to  more  clearly  define  the  duties  of  each  division. 

This  rearrangement  of  work  relieves  Mr.  Bailey  of  nearly  all  of  the 
correspondence  which  he  formerly  handled.  Now  all  matters  relating 
to  applications  are  attended  to  in  the  application  division,  all  matters 
relating  to  examinations  are  handled  in  the  examining  division,  while 
the  certification  division  prepares  all  correspondence  relating  to  certi- 
fications, and  the  service  records  division  answers  questions  relating  to 
records  of  employees  in  the  service.  This  work  is  now  done  system- 
atically and  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  than  formerly.  As 
to  the  statement  that  there  are  delays  in  fiuding  letters,  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  from  knowledge  and  experience,  as  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness I  am  continually  calling  for  old  letters  and  files,  and  they  are 
brought  from  the  various  divisions  without  unnecessary  delay.  In  fact, 
I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  little  time  required  to  find  old  files 
and  correspondence  in  response  to  my  requests.  I  ask  permission  to 
read  some  communications  from  the  chiefs  of  the  divisions  of  the  com- 
mission bearing  on  this  point. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  service  division  and  the  secre 
tary  of  the  commission : 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  January  22, 1898. 

Sir  :  In  response  to  your  oral  request  for  a  statement  of  the  method 
of  dealing  with  correspondence  in  the  secretary's  office,  1  would  state 
that  the  method  pursued  is  the  most  simple  and  thorough  known  to 
modern  business.  It  is  similar  to  that  in  use  in  the  largest  business 
establishments  and  those  departments  of  the  Government  which  keep 
abreast  of  the  progress  in  the  outside  world. 

The  business  of  the  commission  largely  consists  of  correspondence, 
and,  except  where  the  matter  is  purely  routine,  an  examination  of  rec- 
ords or  a  report  from  some  official  is  required  before  an  answer  can  be 
made.  This  correspondence  constitutes  the  stock  of  business  of  the 
commission  in  its  dealings  with  the  various  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  outside  individuals  for  all  time.  It  is  a  vital  necessity  there- 
fore that  the  system  should  be  readily  responsive  to  varying  needs. 
The  principal  business  of  corporations  aud  commercial  establishments 
relates  to  current  matters  that  are  at  once  disposed  of;  and  an  exami 
nation  of  old  records  or  of  precedents  is  rarely  required.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  of  the  work  of  the  commission  is  judicial  in  its  nature, 
requiring  the  utmost  impartiality  and  the  sternest  regard  for  fact  and 
lor  justice.  The  action  of  the  commission  is  based  on  the  papers  in 
each  case,  which  are  carefully  preserved  for  reference,  and  detailed 
records  are  kept  of  its  proceedings. 

The  practical  methods  are  required  to  be  such  as  to  readily  show  in 
each  instance  that  the  action  taken  proceeded  according  to  fixed  regula- 
tions and  in  rigid  conformity  to  the  rules.  Few  cases  of  any  impor- 
tance are  decided  without  a  reference  to  the  previous  history  of  the 
matter,  and  a  brief  of  the  points  raised  for  consideration,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  precedents.    It  is  absolutely  essential,  therefore,  that  all 
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important  letters  should  be  indexed  both  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  and  by  the  subject  to  which  the  letters  relate.  This  is  done 
by  the  card  system,  and  enables  all  letters  from  any  Department,  office, 
board  of  examiners,  corporation,  or  individual,  and  all  letters  on  any 
particular  subject,  irrespective  of  the  author  or  source  from  which 
received,  to  be  instantly  found.  Thus  precedents  are  accessible  on 
every  subject  and  the  decisions  made  with  close  regard  to  all  previous 
action.  Tire  brief  card  puts  the  paper  uuder  action  at  once,  so  that  a 
reply  may  be  made  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  also  enables  the  letter 
to  be  traced  if  necessary. 

In  illustration  of  the  promptness  and  thoroughness  of  the  system 
pursued  in  the  secretary's  office,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  opening  of 
the  mail  is  begun  each  morning  before  8  o'clock,  and  that  the  letters 
are  assorted,  indexed,  and  ready  for  action  by  the  clerks  in  charge  at 
9  o'clock.  The  preparation  of  replies  is  at  once  begun,  and  the  stenog- 
raphers given  a  dictation  either  of  an  answer  to  the  letter  or  of  its 
reference  to  the  commission  for  a  decision  upon  the  questions  involved. 
If  the  answer  must  be  delayed  until  decision  by  the  commission  or  the 
ascertainment  of  information  not  at  once  available,  au  acknowledgment 
is  made  and  the  answer  written  as  early  thereafter  as  the  due  consid- 
eration of  the  case  admits. 

It  has  been  the  object  to  have  as  few  separate  records  and  files  as 
possible.  Duplication  of  entries  is  sought  to  be  avoided,  and  places  of 
record  not  multiplied  except  for  imperative  reasons.  Several  record 
divisions  in  one  office  tend  to  confusion,  unless  the  subdivisions  are 
natural  and  the  boundaries  plainly  and  definitely  marked.  Vagueness 
in  any  respect  causes  uncertainty  where  to  search  for  papers  and  a  loss 
of  time.  The  system  in  the  secretary's  9ffice,  based  upon  the  widest 
experience,  has  been  commended  by  experts  from  some  of  the  largest 
business  institutions  in  the  country.  It  is  safe,  judicious,  and  cormU 
and  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  commission's  business.  It  en* 
bles  the  correspondence  to  be  disposed  of  with  prompt  thoroughness 
and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor.  It  insures  the  greatest  possi- 
ble degree  of  correctness  and  promptness. 

Wh  atever  errors  and  delays  occur  are  due,  not  to  the  methods  employed, 
but  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  permanent  clerical  force. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Bailey  before  the  Senate  committee  in  criticism 
of  the  business  methods  of  the  commission  can  have  no  just  application 
to  the  work  of  the  secretary's  divisiou. 

Very  respectfully,  John  T.  Doyle, 

Secretary. 

Hon.  John  R.  Proctke, 

President  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  other  letters  are  shorter.  Here  is  one  from  Mr.  Bunn,  the  chief 
of  the  application  division. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  ft,  January  22,  lb{s8. 
Sib:  I  have  the  houor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  request  of  this 
date,  stating  that  it  has  been  charged  that  the  correspondence  of  this 
commission  is  scattered  all  over  the  office  and  handled  in  the  mo>t 
unsatisfactory  manner;  that  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  man- 
ner of  replying  to  letters  which  is  often  embarrassing,  and  that  there 
are  long  delays,  the  responsibility  for  which  can  not  be  located;  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an  old  letter  which  is  needed  for  refer- 
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ence,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  filed  away  in  any  one  of  half  a  dozen 
places,  and  tbat  the  system  of  filing  is  not  uniform. 

You  ask  me,  as  chief  of  the  application  division,  to  state  whether 
this  criticism  is  a  proper  one,  as  far  as  the  work  of  my  division  is 
concerned. 

In  reply,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  such  a  criticism  at  this  time  is  totally 
improper.  Since  this  division  was  placed  in  my  charge,  in  February, 
1897, 1  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  matter  of  correspond- 
ence, because  the  division  handles  probably  two-thirds  of  all  the 
correspondence  for  the  office.  The  system  in  this  division  is  in  such 
good  shape  that  I  see  no  way  whatever  in  which  it  can  be  improved, 
unless  it  could  be  called  u improvement"  to  take  three  times  the  number 
of  persons  employed  to  look  after  it,  and  to  adopt  the  cumbersome  sys- 
tems which  have  been  in  use  in  some  of  the  Departments — for  instance 
the  Treasury,  but  which  has  just  been  abolished  by  that  Department. 

I  know  of  no  case  in  ten  months  in  which  this  division  has  failed  to 
find  in  its  files  any  letter  which  should  properly  have  been  found  therein. 
Very  respectfully, 

Paul  Y.  Bunn, 
Chief  Application  Division. 

Hon.  John  R.  Procter, 

President  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Mr.  Bushby,  the  chief  of  the  certification  division,  says: 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  I).  ft,  January  24, 1898. 
To  the  Commission: 

As  orally  directed  by  Commissioner  Procter,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith  a  statement  in  reply  to  certain  criticisms  recently  made 
beibre  the  Senate  investigating  committee  concerning  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  commission.    The  criticisms  were  as  follows: 

I  believe  a  correspondence  division  and  a  question  a  division  should  be  established. 
At  present  the  correspondence  of  the  commission  is  scattered  all  over  the  office  and 
handled  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner.  There  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
manner  of  replying  to  letters,  which  is  often  embarrassing,  and  there  are  long  delays, 
the  responsibility  for  which  can  not  be  located.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an 
old  letter  which  is  needed  for  reference,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  filed  away  in  any 
one  of  a  half  dozen  places,  and  the  system  of  filing  is  not  uniform. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  the  certification  division  is  concerned,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  expeditions  dispatch  of  business  tbat  the 
correspondence  relating  to  certifications  should  be  filed  in  the  certifi- 
cation division  under  the  control  of  the  chief  of  that  division  and 
easily  accessible. 

Since  the  certification  division  was  organized  in  February,  1897,  it 
has  handled  an  aggregate  of  15,000  letters.  This  correspondence  has 
been  handled  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, ?nd  there  has  been  no  extraordinary  delay  in  replying  to  any 
letter  received.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  that  matters  be  looked 
up  before  a  reply  can  be  made.  In  such  cases  two  or  three  days  may 
elapse  before  a  reply  can  be  made  to  the  letter,  but  every  effort  is  made 
to  handle  the  mail  promptly,  and  especially  that  known  as  Congressional 
mail.  Bequests  lor  certification  for  appointment  received  from  the 
Departments  are,  as  a  rule,  handled  and  disposed  of  on  the  day  on 
which  they  are  received. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  manner 
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of  replying  to  letters.  There  are  certain  specific  roles  laid  down  for 
all  correspondence.  The  body  of  the  letter,  of  course,  depends  apon  the 
subject  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  by  the  clerk  who  may 
have  charge  of  that  particular  branch  of  the  work,  bnt  in  no  case  is  it 
thought  that  there  need  be  any  embarrassment  by  reason  of  any  differ- 
ence in  the  verbiage  of  a  letter  so  long  as  the  subject-matter  of  the 
reply  satisfies  the  matter  of  the  letter  to  which  it  is  in  answer. 

There  is  absolutely  no  delay  in  the  handling  of  correspondence  in  the 
certification  division  which  may  be  due  to  negligence  or  inefficiency 
There  are  delays  which  are  bound  to  happen  in  the  transaction  of  such 
a  large  amount  of  business  with  a  small  force  of  clerks. 

There  has  been  no  difficulty  In  finding  a  letter  .according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  filing  used  in  the  certification  division.  If  a  letter  is  in  the 
division  it  can  be  found  easily,  and  quickly  referred  to.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  letter  should  be  in  any  one  of  a  half-dozen  places.  The 
line  of  demarcation  is  well  drawn.  Matters  relating  to  applications  go 
to  one  division ;  matters  relating  to  certifications  go  to  another  division ; 
matters  relating  to  tbe  marking  of  papers  to  another  division ;  matters 
relating  to  the  service  records  to  another  division,  aud  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  less  confusion  in  the  mail  handled  by  the  commission  than 
in  many  offices  of  larger  size. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  R.  Bushby, 

Chief,  Certification  Division. 

I  will  state  that  Mr.  Bushby  has  had  very  good  training  in  the  admir- 
able system  of  indexing  correspondence  in  the  War  Department  before 
he  came  to  the  commission.  i 

The  Chairman.  I  have  directed  the  clerk  to  have  all  of  these  parties 
subpoenaed  for  examination  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Serven,  the  chief  examiner,  says: 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  i 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  24, 1898.     I 
Sir:  In  response  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  since 
the  filing  system  was  introduced,  after  the  reorganization  ^which  took 
place  in  February  last),  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  handling 
and  tracing  the  correspondence  of  this  office.    Occasionally  trouble  u 
had  in  locating  letters,  etc.,  which  were  handled  prior  to  February.  1807,  j 
but  under  the  system  now  in  vogue  it  is  an  extremely  rare  case  that  is 
not  readily  traced,  unless  its  inception  dates  back  to  the  period  prior  to 
reorganization,  the  only  question  in  such  cases  being  to  determine  ia 
which  division  the  subject  would  properly  be  treated.    Notwithstanding 
the  tremendous  volume  of  the  commission's  correspondence  during  the  j 
past  ten  months,  the  present  system  has  resulted  as  satisfactorily,  iu 
my  opinion,  as  any  system  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  R.  Serven,  | 

Chief  Examiner,      \ 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter, 

President  Civil  Service  Commission* 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  general  regulations  be  adopted,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  commission  issues  at  regular  intervals  a  pamphlet  which 
contains  all  the  necessary  instructions  aud  regulations  relating  to  appli- 
cations, examinations,  and  certifications,  sis  well  as  other  matters  per- 
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taining  to  the  commission's  work.  Those  regulations  are  clear  and 
specific.  The  commission  is  also  preparing  a  digest  of  decisions  and 
Dotes  on  the  revised  civil-service  rules  adopted  May  6, 1896.  It  has 
not  been  practicable  to  prepare  those  notes  and  decisions  before  this 
time,  because  the  commission  has  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  adopt 
rigid  regulations  based  upon  the  revised  rules  until  experience  had 
demonstrated  to  a  sufficient  extent  what  regulations  would  be  the  most 
reasonable  and  for  the  best  interest  of  the  many  branches  of  the  service 
affected  by  those  rules. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  clerk  who  has  made  these  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  has  done  so  with  but  little  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence as  to  the  requirements  of  the  service.  He  has  discussed  matters 
relating  to  applications,  examinations,  and  certifications,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  those  classes  of  work  are  in  charge  of  others  at  the 
commission.  He  has  criticised  the  methods  of  conducting  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  office  after  the  commission  found  it  advisable  to  relieve 
him  of  nearly  all  of  this  kind  of  work  and  assign  it  to  others,  by  whom 
it  is  handled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  commission.  In  other 
words,  he  has  undertaken  to  survey  the  work  of  the  commission  as  a 
whole,  although  his  own  work  at  the  commission  has  necessarily  been 
confined  to  very  narrow  limits  on  account  of  the  superficial  view  that 
he  takes  of  important  questions,  and  because  his  suggestions  are  seldom 
the  result  of  thorough  knowledge  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
matters  discussed. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Who  signs  that  paper? 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  my  paper— John  K.  Procter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  politics  of  Mr.  Bailey  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  know  the 
politics  of  one-fourth  of  the  force  of  the  commission.  I  do  not  wish  to 
know. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  he  was  inefficient? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did  not  say  he  was  inefficient. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  he  was  inefficient? 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  transferred  him  from  some 
particular  work  because  he  was  not  capable  of  doing  the  work? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  I  consider  Mr.  Bailey  in  a  good  many  lines  very 
efficient,  but  I  do  not  think  he  can  handle  the  correspondence  efficiently. 
That  is,  most  of  the  complaints  which  Mr.  Bailey  made  about  the  cor- 
respondence I  believe  could  be  applied  to  the  commission  when  he  had 
charge  of  the  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  in  respect  to  the  correspondence? 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  1  found  his  division  at  that  time  to  be  a 
cul  de  sac,  where  correspondence  did  get  lost  and  remained  lost  for  quite 
a  while. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  general  statement. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  this  morning,  and  so  I 
did  not  bring  some  papers  which  I  should  like  to  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  compelled  to  adjourn  in  a  few 
moments,  and  if  you  desire  you  can  continue  your  testimony  at  some 
other  time. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  would  rather  do  so,  because  it  will  take  some  time  to 
complete  my  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  Weduesday,  January  26,  1898,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Wednesday,  January  26n  1898. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Pritehard,  chairman;  Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  Mr.  E.  D.  Bailey  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
Wales,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  Hon.  William  Dndley  Foulke. 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League;  and  Hon.  H.  31.  Baker, 
acting  president  of  the  National  Anti  Civil  Service  League. 

CIVIL  SEBTICE  COMMISSION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  D.  BAILEY— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bailey,  I  understand  that  you  have  with  yon 
the  memorandum  to  which  you  referred  tbc  other  day.  You  can  sab- 
mit  it  and  have  it  incorporated  in  the  testimony.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  read  the  memorandum,  unless  Mr.  Procter 
desires  to  have  it  read.    Do  you  desire  to  read  it? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  not  at  all  particular.  I  will  simply  submit  it.  I 
might  read  the  introduction  to  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  B alley.  It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  present  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  New  York, 
on  March  5, 1897.  I  knew  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  recognized  as  a  foremast 
civil-service  reformer,  and  I  knew  also  that  he  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Procter,  the  president  of  the  commission,  and  that  be 
would  make  no  use  of  my  statements  to  the  personal  injury  of  the  Com 
missiouers  or  of  the  cause.  I  transmitted  the  memorandum  with  a  brief 
personal  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  in  which 
I  expressed  the  hope  that  in  any  reorganization  which  the  President 
might  deem  it  desirable  to  make  Mr.  Procter  might  be  retained  in  his 
position. 

The  memorandum  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  business  of  the  commission  is  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  demoralized  for  want  of  intelligent  manage 
ment.  Requisitions  remain  unacted  upon  for  months,  and  many  com- 
plaints are  made  by  the  Departments  of  delays  and  annoyances  detri 
mental  to  the  service.  In  such  cases,  authority  was  given  for  tempo 
rary  appointments  under  the  emergency  rule,  and  at  the  end  of  ninety 
days,  no  provision  having  been  made  to  establish  registers,  sncb 
appointments  were  made  permanent,  although  no  rule  exists  permitting 
such  action.  Requisitions  of  this  character  probably  cover  several 
hundred  places.  Various  requisitions  of  this  sort  were  made  for  tbe 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  in  one  batch  thirty- two  appointments 
were  reported  for  which  no  authority  existed,  and  the  only  excuse  for 
which  was  the  failure  of  the  commission  to  provide  registers.  The 
Navy  Department  recently  appointed  fifteen  steel  inspectors,  without 
examination  or  certification  by  the  commission,  and  the  Department 
has  requested  the  commission  to  make  the  appointments  regular  br 
issuing  certifications.    No  action  on  this  request  has  yet  been  taken. 

The  engineer  service  at  large  has  made  requisitions  to  fill  hundreds  ot 
places,  and  as  yet  provision  has  not  been  made  to  meet  the  demands. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  light-house  service.  The  Navy  Department 
requested  certifications  for  draftsmen.  An  examination  failed  to  snpply 
eligibles,  and  the  Department  proceeded  to  fill  the  places  without  exami- 
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nation.  The  Department  notified  the  commission  that  it  would  not 
delay  public  business  to  wait  for  examinations.  No  registers  have  yet 
been  established.  In  one  case,  at  least,  oral  permission  was  given  to 
make  an  appointment  in  a  classified  place  because  there  was  no  regis- 
ter. A  number  of  appointments  in  the  subtreasury  at  New  York  have 
been  made  since  the  classification  without  examination.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  Irregu- 
larities and  questionable  appointments  have  been  so  numerous  that  the 
rules  have  almost  lost  their  force,  and  the  alleged  law  of  necessity  is 
regnant. 

The  adoption  of  new  rules  last  May  left  the  commission  without  any 
general  regulations  to  govern  the  office  details,  and  though  new  regula- 
tions were  placed  before  the  commission  they  were  never  adopted.  The 
result  is  that  a  want  of  uniformity  exists  in  all  the  business  of  the  com- 
mission, and  the  greatest  uncertainty  prevails.  The  subordinates  of 
the  commission  can  not  do  their  work  with  confidence,  because  all  prece- 
dents, practices,  and  principles  are  abandoned,  and  new  ones  are  sub- 
stituted. No  policy  or  line  of  action  exists  which  can  be  relied  upon, 
and  contradictory  action  is  frequent.  The  force  of  the  commission  has 
lost  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  management,  aud  can  do  no  more 
than  to  maintain  existing  conditions  and  await  changes  which  are 
deemed  to  be  inevitable.  Work  which  needs  attention  is  prepared  for 
consideration,  for  want  of  which  important  action  is  delayed,  and  con- 
fusion results.  The  action  taken  lacks  continuity,  and  the  minutes  of 
onedaycontradictthoseof  another  day.  Action  is  taken,  then  amended, 
then  revoked. 

In  explanation  of  this  state  of  things,  it  should  be  stated  that  under 
the  recent  Administration  four  of  the  five  officers  of  the  commission 
were  chauged,  bringing  in  new  mei*  who  had  not  even  the  advantage 
of  experience  in  the  departmental  service.  Some  of  these  new  officers 
had  views  and  prejudices  which  were  unfavorable  to  the  civil-service  law 
and  rules.  They  brought  with  them  theories  which  were  little  less  than 
hostile  to  the  cause.  But  even  with  the  best  of  purposes,  their  inex- 
perience and  unfamiliarity  with  the  law,  rules,  and  practices,  and  the 
needs  of  the  public  service,  could  not  fail  to  prove  disastrous.  Under 
these  conditions  they  adopted  rules  to  classify  in  one  lump  30,000  new 
offices  and  utterly  failed  to  follow  up  the  classification  with  provision 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  services.  They  have  commenced  experi- 
ments which  are  open  to  grave  doubt,  and  have  unsettled  all  that  years 
of  experience  have  approved.  The  present  condition  is  thoroughly 
alarmiug.  All  that  has  been  gained  by  thirteen  years  of  progress  is 
now  jeopardized,  and  disaster  can  be  averted  only  by  immediate  reme- 
dial action. 

At  least  three  changes  in  the  officers  should  be  made  at  once,  not  for 
political  reasons,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  service.  The  mistake  of 
the  last  Administration  in  exchanging  tried  men  of  experience  and 
ability  for  new  men  without  experience,  with  no  civil-service  record, 
should  not  be  repeated.  Men  should  be  selected  at  this  crisis  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  service,  who  know  the 
law,  and  have  had  experience  iu  its  executiou.  New  men,  however  hon- 
est and  willing,  if  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  work,  will  be  at  great 
disadvantage.  A  spleudid  opportunity  exists  to  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion and  forever  establish  the  merit  system  as  a  part  of  our  public 
service,  but  the  men  who  undertake  the  task  should  bring  to  the  work 
absolute  integrity,  the  loftiest  patriotism,  tried  business  capacity,  and 
actual  experience.     If  the  present  administration  takes  prompt  and 
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wise  action  it  will  avert  disaster;  otherwise,  the  whole  system  will  get 
in  a  tangle,  the  enemies  of  civil  service  reform  will  discover  the  situa- 
tion, public  business  will  suffer,  and  the  gravest  disasters  will  follow. 
March  5, 1897. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  before  you  commence  your  statement 
to-day  I  desire  to  state  that  Senator  Lodge  is  exceedingly  anxious  totw 
present  when  you  give  the  concluding  part  of  your  testimony.  There 
are  some  matters  which  he  desires  to  draw  out  in  connection  with  yon: 
testimony,  and  we  will  proceed  only  with  your  examination  in  chitf 
to-day.  Mr.  Bailey  has  just  submitted  the  memorandum  to  which  he 
referred  the  other  day,  and  in  submitting  it  he  has  made  a  statement. 
Mr.  Bailey,  you  cfcn  read  the  statement  again,  as  Mr.  Procter  was  not 
present  when  you  read  it  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Would  Mr.  Procter  like  to  hear  the  whole  memorandum 
read! 

Mr.  Procter.  Let  me  see  the  memorandum.  [The  memorandum  and 
statement  were  handed.]  I  will  just  glance  at  the  papers.  It  will  save 
the  time  of  reading. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then  I  will  read  an  additional  statement,  which  I  have 
not  yet  read,  and  let  Mr.  Procter  look  at  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  another  statement! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  a  short  statement  in  addition,  pertaining  to  the 
other  matter. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  very  lengthy  we  can  hear  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  it  is  very  short.    It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  ask  permission  to  refer  briefly  to  the  amazing  and 
unaccountable  personal  attack  upon  me  which  was  read  here  by  Mr. 
Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  at  the  last  session 
of  this  committee,  in  which  he  attempted  to  belittle  my  personal  quali- 
fications by  alleging  that  I  was  incompetent  for  the  responsible  duties 
of  the  important  position  which  I  have  held  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  more  than  ten  years,  covering  a  period  about  three  times  &« 
long  as  his  own  term  of  office,  aud  in  which  he  further  endeavored  to 
asperse  my  motives  by  picturing  me  as  a  disappointed  clerk  with  a 
grievance  to  air  in  a  city  where  for  fourteen  years  I  have  endeavored 
to  live  in  public  and  private  on  a  high  plane  of  sincere  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  duty,  with  the  highest  regard  for  the  public  welfare. 

I  addressed  a  polite  note  to  Mr.  Procter,  asking  him  to  kindly  fur- 
nish me  with  a  copy  of  the  paper  which  he  read,  but  he  has  not  shown  me 
the  courtesy  of  a  reply,  and  hence  I  am  not  prepared  to-day  to  refine 
in  detail  the  allegations  made  by  him.  Unless,  however,  vindicat'Vi 
comes  from  another  source,  I  may  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  be.ir 
the  testimoney  of  gentlemen  whose  opportunities  enable  them  to  jud^e 
of  my  qualifications  and  whose  integrity  will  not  permit  them  to  know 
ingly  misstate  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  rules  we  can  not  permit  you  to  make  a  state 
ment  at  this  time.  Mr.  Procter  is  on  the  witness  stand,  and  it  would 
be  irregular  to  have  you  interject  a  statement  at  this  particular  juncture. 
I  desire  to  say  that  the  committee  will  give  you  ample  time  to  submit  any 
statement  you  desire  to  make  in  respect  to  this  matter,  and  will  hear 
any  witnesses  that  you  may  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Bailey  one  or  two  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  regular 
examination  now,  because  it  would  be  irregular.  You  can  ask  him  any 
question  you  desire. 
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Mr.  Pbocteb.  This  memorandum,  you  say,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Roose- 
relt.  • 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  March? 

Mr.  Bailey.  March  5, 1897. 

Mr.  Procter.  Copies  were  also  sent,  were  they  not,  to  certain 
3enatorsf 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  no  copy  was  sent  to  any  person,  and  to  the 
jest  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  no  person  had  any  knowledge  either 
if  the  fact  that  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  of  the  contents  of 
the  memorandum. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  there  were  copies  giveu  to  other  persons! 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  there  were  no  copies  given  to  anyone.  That 
is  absolutely  true.  I  do  not  think  any  person  in  the  world,  except  my 
wife  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  ever  knew  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  do 
not  think  any  person  in  the  world  received  from  me  any  hint  of  the 
contents  of  that  document,  and  certainly  no  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Procter  t 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Bailey,  friends  of  yours,  about  the  time  this  pa]>er 
*was  sent  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  made  application  in  your  behalf  that  you 
•hould  be  appointed  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  papers  stated,  and  I  also  heard  it  from  another 
aource,  that  Congressman  Walker,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  from  which  city 
I  come,  had  been  before  the  President  and  had  suggested  my  name  for 
the  position  of  Civil  Service  Commissioner.  So  far  as  I  know  that  is 
all  that  has  been  said  or  done  in  that  connection. 
Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  You  can  stand  aside,  Mr.  Bailey. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  E.  PROCTER— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Procter,  we  can  hear  your  statement  in 
<6hief.    We  can  go  along  until  the  Senate  meets. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary  to  burden  your 
tommittee  with  a  mass  of  details.  Statements  have  been  made  that 
tfce  order  of  the  President  of  May  G,  1896,  classifying  «some  30,000 
Jlaees,  was  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  that  the  commission  had  not  pre- 
pared for  this  extension.  I  have  here  the  papers  and  correspond- 
ence leading  up  to  that  order,  showing  that  the  chief  examiner,  Major 
Webster,  requested  the  commission  as  early  as  the  10th  of  January, 
md  possibly  sooner,  to  detail  Mr.  De  Land,  who  has  had  large  experi- 
ence in  the  Treasury  Department  and  on  the  commission's  force,  to 
prepare  statements  as  to  the  scope  of  the  extensions.  Such  statements 
were  prepared  after  very  painstaking  investigations,  and  they  were 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  through  him,  to 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  These  statements  show,  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
lible  to  determine,  what  places  would  be  included,  what  excepted  places 
Would  be  removed  from  the  excepted  class,  and  the  entire  scope  of  the 
order  of  May  6.  That  order  was  promulgated  on  May  0,  and  a  detailed 
Statement  of  the  number  of  places  included  in  the  order  was  published 
broadcast  on  the  following  day.  The  Associated  Press  on  May  7  sent 
out  dispatches  showing  the  scope  of  that  order  to  nearly  all  the  papers 
of  the  United  States. 

Tbe  commission  had  at  that  time  about  30,000  names  upon  the  eligible 
Agisters,  and  the  letters  to  the  various  departments  are  Ufctfc  \«S\\vvV- 
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ing  letter  books],  showing  to  what  extent  the  commission  was  prepared 
to  meet  requisitions  for  fitting  positions  in  such  vacancies  as  might  come 
in  the  many  places  brought  into  the  classified  service  by  the  May  6th 
order,  and  also  requesting  the  departments  to  indicate  what  character 
of  examinations  might  be  required  by  the  departments  for  those  posi- 
tions where  it  might  be  deemed  inadvisable  to  appoint  from  the  exist- 
ing registers.  It  was  not  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  it  was  a  carefully- 
considered  extension  such  as  the  commission  believed  was  contemplated 
by  the  original  law.    I  read  a  clause  from  the  thirteenth  report: 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  contemplated  extension,  the  President  had  directed 
the  commission  to  make  a  revision  and  codification  of  the  rnles.  It  developed  that 
this  was  a  task  of  much  difficulty,  requiring  careful  study  and  frequent  consultation 
with  the  heads  of  the  departments. 

I  may  state  that  that  direction  by  the  President  was  made  some  time 
in  1895,  when  the  commission  consisted  of  Commissioners  Lyman,  Roose- 
velt, and  Procter,  and  the  general  scope  of  the  extension  was  determined 
upon  as  early  as  1895, 1  think.  The  rales  previously  had  been  si  growth. 
Separate  sets  of  rules  had  been  made  for  departmental  service,  the 
postal  service,  the  customs  service,  the  railway-mail  service,  the  Indian 
service,  the  internal-revenue  service,  the  Government  printing  service, 
and  also  what  were  termed  general  rules.  As  a  result,  there  was 
considerable  confusion  and  difficulty,  particularly  where  new  officers 
came  into  the  charge  of  Departments  and  bureaus,  to  understand  the 
rules  as  they  had  grown  up  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  to  simplify 
and  codify  those  rules  that  the  President  gave  the  order  that  he  wisbed 
the  rules  simplified  and  coditied  prior  to  any  general  extension  of  the 
classification.  The  two  most  difficult  problems  to  handle  had  been 
classified  prior  to  the  May  6  order.  The  iuternal-revenue  service  ira$ 
classified,  with  the  exception  of  deputy  collectors,  as  early  as  Novem- 
ber, I  think.  Mr.  Walefc,  have  you  the  date  of  the  classification  of  the 
iuternal-revenue  service! 

Mr.  Wales  (examining).  It  was  in  May,  1895. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  soon  found  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  in  its  opinion,  iu  not  extending  the  classification  to  deputy  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue,  and  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  in  a  letter  which  I  will  read.  It  is  dated  December  31, 
1894.  Mr.  Wales,  you  were  mistaken  in  placing  the  classification  in 
May,  1895.    It  must  have  been  May,  1894. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  Mr.  Wales  has  before  him  shows  that  it 
was  in  May,  1895. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Wales.  This  copy  shows  that  it  was  in  1895. 

Mr.  Procter.  If  you  will  look  at  the  thirteenth  report  I  think  yon 
will  find  that  it  was  in  1894. 

Mr.  Wales  (examining).  It  was  under  discussion  in  November,  1894. 

Mr.  Procter.  This  letter  is  dated  December  31,  1894,  and  is  as 
follows: 

December  31, 1S94. 
The  President. 

Sir  :  In  reference  to  the  recent  classification  of  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
nal-revenue service  under  the  civil-service  rules,  the  commission  begs 
to  invite  attention  to  the  following  considerations  why  the  entire  serv- 
ice should  be  classified.  As  the  classification  now  stands  one- fourth  of 
the  positions  in  the  service,  comprisiug  the  places  of  deputy  collectors, 
are  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  classification,  and  the  commission 
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is  strongly  of  the  view  that  these  places  should  also  be  classified,  and 
only  such  deputies  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  deem  expe- 
dient be  excepted  from  examination.  Very  many  of  the  positions  of 
deputies  left  unclassified  are  precisely  those  most  important  to  put  into 
the  classified  list.  The  commission  has  found  from  experience  that  it 
is  a  real  harm,  with  results  which  are  far  reaching  in  the  damage  they 
do,  to  have  in  any  classified  office  or  service  a  large  number  of  positions 
in  reality  left  under  the  domain  of  the  spoilsman.  There  are  two  great 
evils  which  always  result  if  in  any  office  or  service  there  is  such  an 
unduly  large  proportion  of  nonclassified  or  excepted  places,  especially 
where  they  are  in  higher  grade  than  those  covered  by  competitive 
examination.  These  evils  are,  first,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  as  good 
a  class  of  men  to  enter  the  examinations. 

The  best  men  are  deterred  if  they  feel  that  they  are  cut  off  from  ris- 
ing by  promotion  to  the  better  places.  Second,  when  so  many  positions 
are  filled  by  political  influence,  when  the  men  filling  them  are,  as  they 
generally  are,  active  working  politicians,  there  is  invariably  a  tendency 
to  put  the  rest  of  the  force  likewise  under  political  influences.  Men  are 
appointed  or  removed  for  political  reasons.  Eveu  less  worthy  motives 
have  often  great  weight  in  appointments  to  and  removals  from  these 
excepted  or  nonclassified  positions;  for  where  the  civil-service  law  does 
not  cover  positions,  appointments  are  often  dictated  not  from  motives 
that  are  political,  but  from  motives  that  are  personal  and  corrupt,  and 
one  of  the  great  benefits  that  will  come  from  the  extension  of  the  classi- 
fication to  the  internal-revenue  service  is  the  elimination  of  just  sucb 
motives.  From  its  experience  in  the  customs  service  the  commission 
is  fully  convinced  of  the  unwisdom  of  making  a  classification  which 
shall  be  in  any  sense  elastic — that  is,  where  by  the  action  of  any  execu- 
tive officer  below  the  President  the  scope  of  the  application  of  the  rules 
can  be  expanded  or  contracted.  It  is  possible  that  under  the  scheme 
of  the  classification  adopted  for  the  internal-revenue  service,  by  merely 
increasing  the  number  of  deputies  or  by  changing  the  designation  of 
any  position  from  clerk  to  deputy,  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  classifica- 
tion in  the  remaining  places,  even  so  far  as  the  rules  extend,  will  be 
lost.  A  large  number  of  the  deputies  are  merely  clerks,  who  are  made 
deputies  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to  administer  oaths,  etc. 

The  recommendation  for  the  classification  of  the  deputies  is  made  to 
prevent  the  classification  from  being  largely  nugatory  in  its  effects; 
and  it  is  better  not  to  classify  a  service  or  an  office  than  to  make  a 
classification  which  is  in  large  part  merely  nominal,  and  which  there- 
fore tendsto  bring  the  law  into  disrepute.  When  classified,  the  list  of 
excepted  places  can  be  made  to  include  those  few  deputies  who  occupy 
a  position  of  fiduciary  trust,  for  whom  the  collector  is  under  bond. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  this  be  done  at  once,  as  it  will  greatly 
simplify  the  commission's  work  in  holding  the  initial  examinations. 

Great  embarrassment  will  be  experienced  until  thecommission  knows 
whether  the  deputies  are  or  are  not  to  be  classified.  If  not,  while  very 
much  and  indeed  perhaps  most  of  the  benefit  of  the  classification  of 
the  service  will  be  lost,  the  commission  can  still  prepare  registers  of 
eligibles,  but  it  earnestly  hopes  that  the  deputies  will  be  classified.  If 
this  is  done,  a  much  more  symmetrical  and  satisfactory  scheme  of 
examinations  will  be  possible. 

We  beg  to  add,  that  after  full  and  careful  consultation  with  internal- 
revenue  officers  who  are  specially  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  service, 
onr  conviction  is  strongly  confirmed  that  nothing  would  so  much  tend 
to  benefit  the  internal-revenue  service  as  the  classification  of  the  depu- 
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ties.  Should  there  be  a  change  of  Administration  while  the  internal 
revenue  force  is  classified  as  at  present,  the  most  important  and  most 
attractive  places  in  the  service  will  still  be  left  to  be  distributed  accord 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  partisan  greed  or  personal  corruption.  The  pres 
sure  for  places  iu  the  internal-revenue  service  will  all  be  concentrated 
upon  these  deputies,  and  a  clean  sweep  would  be  made;  and  when  a 
clean  sweep  is  made  iu  one  part,  the  remaining  force  is  certain  to  be 
demoralized,  and  it  may  be  largely  changed  in  the  manner  pointed  ont 
in  the  letter  of  Mr.  French  Tipton,  a  prominent  and  reputable  citizen 
of  Kentucky  who  is  competent  to  speak  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
subject.    A  copy  of  this  letter  is  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  John  R.  Procter, 

Ghas.  Lyman, 
Theo.  Roosevelt. 

Commissismen. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  the  letter  addressed ! 

Mr.  Procter.  To  the  President  of  tbe  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection,  if  it  will  not  disturb  you,  [  should 
like  to  ask  a  question.  What  position  did  the  President  at  that  time 
take  in  respect  to  the  classification  of  deputy  collectors? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  President  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  deputy 
collectors  ought  to  be  classified,  and  specific  exceptions  made  upon  tbe 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  President 
insisted  that  the  field  deputies,  and  all  who  were  working  outside  of  the 
office,  should  not  be  classified? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  it  is.    I  do  not  think  that  was  his  view. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  whether  that  was  not  really  the  way  tbe 
order  was  formulated  at  the  commencement! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  it  was,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
remember  that  it  was  60.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  that  field  deputies  should  be  excluded.  It  was  the 
opinion  at  that  time,  I  think,  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
that  certain  deputies  occupying  independent  offices  should  be  excluded 
from  the  classification,  but  the  commission  thought,  aud  I  think  the 
President  thought,  it  would  be  better  to  classify  all  and  make  specific 
exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  Commissioner  *rf 
Internal  Revenue  that  the  deputies  should  be  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  present  Commissioner? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  is.    I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  likewise  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Gajre! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  thiuk  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Miller,  who  served  eight  years  as  Commissioner. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  Mr.  George  W.  Wilson  been  deputy 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue;  how  long  has  he  served? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  kuow. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  served  something  like  twelve  years! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  1  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  his  opinion  that  depaty 
collectors  should  be  excepted! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn.  It  is  only  ten  min 
utes  until  the  Senate  convenes.    We  will  meet  at  10  o'clock  Friday,  at 
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which  time  I  hope  Senator  Lodge  will  be  present.    He  is  anxious  to  be 
here  before  your  testimony  is  concluded. 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  take  up  the  ten  minutes  on  points  which  were  * 
brought  out  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Bailey,  intimating  that  there  was 
iutimidationf 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  may 
have  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Bailey  testified  that  you  had  stated  to  him  that 
I  had  had  subpoenaed  only  those  who  were  antagonistic  to  civil-service 
reform.  I  should  like  to  hear  you  first  with  respect  to  that  statement. 
Mr.  Procter.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  had  in  ray  possession 
at  the  time  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  paper  which  Mr.  Bailey  presented 
this  morning.  I  had  it  in  my  possession  a  long  time.  It  came  from  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  I  did  not  know  who  the  author  of  the 
paper  was  until  Mr.  Bailey  gave  his  first  evidence.  I  was  satisfied 
then  that  it  was  Mr.  Bailey;  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  paper.  I 
had  known  that  at  the  same  time  when  this  paper  was  passed  around 
among  Senators  and  was  made  the  basis  of  an  attack  on  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  Mr.  Bailey  was  an  applicant  for  a  position  as  com- 
missioner. 

1  sent  for  Mr.  Bailey  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  summoned  not 
at  the  instance  of  the  commission  ;*  I  did  not  tell  him  so,  but  I  supposed 
at  the  instance  of  some  of  the  Senators  who  had  seen  that  paper.  I 
furthermore  told  him  that  hitherto  nobody  had  been  summoned  at 
the  instance  of  the  committee,  or  I  may  have  said  at  the  instance  ot 
the  chairman,  except  persons  who  had  complaints  to  make  against  the 
operation  of  the  civil-service  law.         • 

I  did  not  tell  him,  because  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  that  in  a  con- 
ference with  this  committee  at  the  outset  I  had  expressed  a  desire  that 
everybody  who  had  a  complaint  to  make  against  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission or  the  operation  of  the  law  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  state  his  complaint,  and  that  after  those  complaints  were  all  in  I 
should  request  that  people  be  summoned  who  had  had  large  experience 
in  important  positions  in  the  Government  in  the  operation  of  the  law, 
men  who  could  speak  not  regarding  mere  details  or  complaints  of  clerks 
who  had  been  demoted  or  removed,  but  who  would  speak  of  the  broader 
principles  embodied  in  the  law. 

I  told  Mr.  Bailey  I  wished  that  anybody  on  the  commission's  force 
who  had  any  knowledge  of  any  wrongdoings  would  state  all  the  facts, 
hut  that  there  was  a  line  to  be  drawn  between  statement  of  facts  and 
giving  opinions  which  would  criticise  the  Administration  or  criticise 
heads  of  Departments  or  the  action  of  the  President. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  he  made  as  to  what  the  chief  examiner 
said  to  him,  I  happen  to  know  that  what  the  chief  examiner  said  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  any  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Bailey,  but  it  was 
in  line  with  instructions  which  the  commission  had  given  the  chief 
examiner  several  times  during  the  past  year,  that  no  references  should 
come  to  the  commission  through  the  chief  examiner  when  he  was  in 
the  city  which  did  not  bear  his  signature.  That  day  I  happened  to  call 
him  through  the  telephone,  and  said  there  was  a  reference  based  on  a 
letter  of  the  secretary  of  our  board  in  the  New  York  custom-house 
with  which  I  could  not  agree;  I  had  submitted  it  also  to  Commissioner 
Harlow,  and  he  could  not  agree  with  it.  We  agreed  with  what  the 
secretary  had  recommended.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  agree  with  it 
either,  and  we  asked  him  then  why  did  it  come  before  the  commission. 
He  said  it  was  sent  down  by  Mr.  Bailey.    He  was  then  requested  to 
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come  to  the  commissioners'  room  and  was  told  by  Major  Harlow  that 
the  previous  instruction  given  to  him  must  be  adhered  to;  that  he  must 
^inform  Mr.  Bailey  that  he  must  not  send  papers  down  when  the  chief 
examiner  was  in  the  city.  The  chief  examiner  is  here  and  can  verify 
that  statement. 

I  have  not  read  these  letters  [exhibiting].  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. But  yon  will  remember — I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact— 
that  even  in  Mr.  Bailey's  testimony  whatever  was  said  to  him  by  the 
chief  examiner  was  in  response  to  questions  which  Mr.  Bailey  asked. 
He  asked  his  opinions  as  to  what  the  commission  thought.  I  had 
expressed  to  the  chief  examiner,  and  Major  Harlow  had  so  expressed 
himself,  the  opinion  that  we  did  not  consider  Mr.  Bailey's  criticisms  of 
the  action  of  the  commission,  of  the  action  of  heads  of  Departments,  of 
the  action  of  the  President  as  pertinent;  that  Mr.  Bailey  was  not  in  a 
position  where  his  criticisms  could  be  of  value,  because  he  only  saw,  as 
a  general  thing,  the  minutes  of  the  commission,  and  did  not  see  the  cor- 
respondence; that  he  knew  little  of  the  consultations  with  the  heads 
of  the  Departments  and  the  information  which  was  before  the  commis- 
sion on  which  the  action  of  the  commission  was  predicated.  Therefore, 
his  opinions  were  worth  no  more  than  the  opinions  of  any  other  clerk 
in  the  office  who  might  happen  to  see  the  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  fir.  Bailey  was  a  witness,  though, 
would  justify  him  in  answering  any  question  the  committee  might  see 
proper  to  propound  to  him.  If  I  understand  it,  you  say  you  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  having  the  committee  bring  before  it  any  witness  yoa 
desired  to  have  examined! 

Mr.  Procter.  None  whatever.  The  committee  have  had  summoued 
every  witness  I  have  requested. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  state  that  of  my  own  volition  I  have  not 
had  a  single  witness  summoned.  I  have  merely  had  those  summoued 
whose  names  were  suggested.  For  instance,  a  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky called  this  morning.  He  is  Senator  Deboe's  private  secretary. 
I  never  saw  him  before.  He  said  he  desired  to  make  a  statement.  1 
told  him  we  would  consider  the  matter  later  on.  That  is  the  way  a 
good  deal  of  this  testimony  has  been  secured — simply  by  people  volun- 
tarily coming  forward  and  making  statements. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  I  represent  the  commission  when  I  say  we  hope 
that  any  man  who  has  a  grievance  will  be  given  a  full  opportunity  to 
air  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  Mr.  Rice  felt  that  way,  because  he  wrote 
me  a  very  nice  letter  when  he  retired,  thanking  me  for  the  courtesy  I 
had  shown  him  and  the  commission  also.  [To  Mr.  Bailey.]  Do  yoa 
desire  to  ask  Mr.  Procter  any  questions  about  this  matter  f  It  is  a  mat- 
ter between  Mr.  Procter  and  yourself,  and  if  you  desire  to  ask  him  any 
questions  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  will  wait  until  I  have  his  state- 
ment covering  the  whole  case. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  say  that  when  Mr.  Bailey  asked  me  for 
the  statements,  although  he  had  no  right  to  ask  for  them,  as  I  looked 
at  it,  I  had  none  of  the  statements  in  my  possession,  because  I  had  filed 
them  all  with  the  stenographer.  I  told  the  chief  examiner  that  if  he  had 
copies  of  any  of  those  statements  he  might  show  them  to  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Bailey).  I  can  give  you  a  copy  of  the  evidence, 
so  that  you  can  read  the  statements. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  Friday,  January  28, 1898,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 
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Saturday,  January  29,  is<)8. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman)  and  Lodge,  Hon.  John  R. 
Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr.  E.  D.  Bailey 
and  Mr.  G.  R.  Wales,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  aud  Hon.  H.  M. 
Baker,  acting  president  of  the  National  Anti  Civil  Service  League. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

INTERNAXREVENUE  service. 
TESTIMONY  OF  WILL  H.  LYONS. 

WILL  H.  LYONS  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Lyons.  At  Bellevue,  Campbell  County,  Ky.  My  post-office  is 
Newport,  Bellevue  having  no  post-office. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation! 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  am  secretary  to  Senator  Deboe,  and  have  been  since  he 
was  elected. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law 
in  the  internal-revenue  service. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes;  I  was  a  gauger  in  the  internal-revenue  service.  I 
served  there  some  twenty  months.  I  served  until  I  got  ready  to  resign. 
1  resigned  at  a  time  after  the  Democratic  collector  had  come  in.  When 
I  tendered  my  resignation  I  was  assured  by  the  deputy  collector  that 
1  had  considerable  time  to  serve  yet;  that  they  liked  me  and  would 
keep  me  as  long  as  they  would  keep  any  Republican.  I  resigned,  how- 
ever, and  became  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  although  it  was 
*  Democratic  district  I  was  elected. 

The  Chairman.  Please  confine  your  statement  to  the  subject  under 
examination. 

Mr.  Lyons.  This  is  in  connection  with  it,  of  course.  I  took  an  exam- 
nation  for  gauger,  I  think  on  the  21st  of  last  March,  whatever  the  day 
vas,  at  Covington,  Ky.  While  I  always  considered  myself,  aud  was  so 
considered  by  the  collector,  as  a  competent  gauger,  I  failed  in  that 
examination  under  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  you  acted  as  gauger  prior  to  that 
ime? 

Mr.  Lyons.  About  twenty  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  the  examination  sub- 
mitted to  you! 

Mr.  Lyons.  As  to  the  character  of  the  examination  submitted,  per- 
laps  I  could  come  nearer  to  that  by  reading  you  a  letter.  I  will  read 
hat  later.  First,  there  was  an  examination  in  certain  arithmetical 
uestions.  There  was  also  an  examination  on  elementary  physics  per- 
aimug  to  gauging.  That  was  on  the  same  paper,  and  counted  in  mark- 
rig'  an  average  with  the  other  subject.  There  was  also  an  examination 
n  spelling,  and  there  was  an  examination  in  copying — copying  a  letter 
rom  plain  copy.  As  I  said,  I  failed  in  that  examination  according  to 
tie  rules  or  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Coinmis- 
ion.     I  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject.    I  think  the  letter  was 
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addressed  to  Mr.  McKeou,  secretary  of  tbe  civil-service  board  at  Cov- 
ington, Ky.  He  evidently  referred  my  letter  to  Mr.  Procter,  and  I 
received  this  iu  reply: 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  J).  ft,  October  157 1897. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lyons,  Neicport,  Ky. 

(Through  the  secretary  internal-revenue  board,  Covington.  Ky.} 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  6,  referred  to  this  office  by 
Secretary  James  McKeon,  you  are  informed  that  it  is  not  the  practice 
of  the  commission  to  give  out  the  averages  attained  by  competitors 
upon  the  different  subjects  of  an  examination.  Since  you  attained  an 
average  of  only  67.65  and  are  therefore  ineligible  for  appointment  it  is 
thought  that  you  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  ratings  upon  the 
different  sheets  of  your  examination,  and  they  are  as  follows :  Spelling, 
95;  practical  arithmetic  and  elementary  physics  pertaining  to  gauging, 
71.67;  letter  writing,  80;  penmanship,  69;  copying  from  plain  copy,  10: 
your  rating  on  the  last-named  subject  being  due  to  your  almost  eiiti* 
disregard,  so  far  as  making  an  exact  copy  thereof  was  concerned,  of 
the  subject-matter  set  before  you. 
By  direction  of  the  commission. 

John  R.  Procter,  President 
W.  R.  B. 

I  wish  to  say  that  so  far  as  copying  a  letter  from  plain  copy  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  time  at  which  a  ganger  or  a  storekeeper  or  anybody 
holding  a  position  of  that  kind  in  the  internal-revenue  service  wonlu 
ever  be  called  on  to  perform  that  sort  of  work.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  a  storekeeper  or  gauger  should  be  required  to  copy  a  letter  from 
plain  copy  thau  there  is  why  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  should  be 
required  to  be  a  proficient  in  a  skirt  dance. 

1  am  glad  Mr.  Procter  has  come  into  the  committee  room.  While 
Mr.  Procter  signed  this  letter,  I  do  not  think  he  knew  anything  about 
what  that  thing  is  on  which  he  is,  or  endeavored  to  be,  so  severe  whea 
he  says: 

Your  rating  on  tbe  last-named  subject  being  due  to  your  almost  entire  disregard, 
so  far  as  making  an  exact  copy  thereof  was  concerned,  of  tbe  subject-matter  srt 
before  you. 

I  was  given  the  letter  to  copy.  There  was  not  a  word  in  it  that  wa.« 
misspelled.  Every  word  was  spelled  properly,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  and  I  believe  it  is  correct.  There  was  not  a  word  omitted 
or  added  and  I  believe  that  the  letter  was  properly  indented.  Thv 
sole  variation  that  I  made  in  that  letter  was  on  punctuation  and  on 
punctuation  only.  My  ideas  of  punctuation  were  different  from  tho** 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  I  did  not  copy  it  plainly. 

Now,  it  is  very  evident  to  me,  whether  to  the  committee  or  not,  that 
either  the  rule  was  unfairly  applied  or  the  rule  is  very  unfair.  1  cei 
tainly  was  entitled  to  some  rating  on  copying.  They  say  that  on  pen* 
manship  I  was  entitled  to  69.  If  I  was  entitled  to  69  on  other  things 
I  probably  was  entitled  to  69  on  that.  The  handwriting  was  no  worse, 
possibly  no  better.  I  certainly  was  entitled  to  something  on  spelling 
I  believe  the  spelling  was  absolutely  correct.  I  certainly  was  entitled1 
to  something  on  other  things.  But  simply  under  their  rules  they  man* 
aged  to  cut  my  percentage  down  to  10  on  that  lesson,  and  that  only  <* 
punctuation,  and  that  in  a  matter  a  gauger  or  storekeeper  has  no  use 
for  at  all,  and  never  will  have.  ' 
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So  far  as  the  handwriting  was  concerned,  the  penmanship  being 
merely  69,  it  struck  me  as  being  a  little  peculiar  that,  70  being  the 
passing  average,  they  had  managed  on  a  thing  that  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion and  is  not  capable  of  exact  demonstration,  to  cut  my  handwriting 
down  to  69,  70  being  the  passing  average. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  was  something  else.  There  was  a 
sheet  given  me  to  auswer  questions  on,  and  among  others  the  question 
was  asked  me,  "If  you  are  appointed  to  this  position,  how  long  do  you 
propose  to  remain  in  the  Government  service!"  My  reply  was,  "Just 
so  long  as  I  am  properly  treated  and  the  compensation  is  satisfactory." 
Possibly  that  was  a  little  too  independent  for  a  man  who  wanted  to 
hold  a  Government  position. 
I  believe  this  is  all  now  that  I  want  to  state. 

The  Chairman.   Did  they  submit  any  practical  questions  to  you 

bearing  on  gauging! 

Mr.  Lyons.  No;  there  was  no  question  asked  in  regard  to  gauging. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  did  they  ask  you  how  to  gauge  a  cask! 

Mr.  Lyons.  No,  sir;  no  question  of  that  sort  was  asked.    The  only 

question  that  was  asked  in  regard  to  that  was  elementary  physics  and 

as  to  the  construction  and  use  of  the  hydrometer  and  thermometer. 

I  wish,  to  say,  further,  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  men  who 
passed  the  examinations  with  good  ratings  were  very  young  fellows 
fresh  from  school  or  were  school-teachers,  while  the  practical  men,  men 
who  had  served  as  gaugers  and  storekeepers,  passed  with  a  low  average. 
There  is  one  instance  I  can  cite,  that  of  Mr.  Louis  Geisbuer,  who  was 
the  best  storekeeper  in  the  Sixth  district  of  Kentucky,  the  only  man 
who  was  thought  capable  of  keeping  the  books  at  the  Petersburg  dis- 
tillery. He  had  three  examinations.  One  of  them  he  passed  by  the 
tkio  of  his  teeth,  and  on  two  he  failed. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  had  served  for  twenty  months  as  a 
?auger! 
Mr.  Lyons.  Yes,  sir;  for  twenty  months. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  reports  that  you  submitted  to  the  commis- 
sioner returned  to  you  for  correction  during  that  time! 

Mr.  Lyons.  There  were  two  or  three  reports  returned  to  me  for  cor- 
rection. One  report  was  returned  to  me  for  correction  that  I  will  state, 
o  show  how  strict  the  Government  is  in  such  matters.  I  had  some  90 
tarrels  of  whisky  that  was  dumped,  as  they  term  it,  at  a  rectifying 
louse,  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  I  made  on  those  90  barrels  in  addition 
,n  error  of  ten-one  hundredths  of  a  gallon.  That  report  was  returned  to 
oe  for  correction,  and  was  corrected. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  reports  do  you  think  you  made  during 

hat  period! 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  made  a  daily  report.    I  was  there  for  twenty  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  reports  involving  the  question  of  gauging, 

rhich  you  sent  up. 

Mr.  Lyons.  The  gauger  makes  a  report  involving  the  question  of 

anging  daily.    He  makes  a  report  of  the  day's  work,  whether  it  is  one 

r  more  barrels  that  he  gauges.    I  was  employed  in  the  revenue  service 

>r  twenty  months,  say  five  hundred  days  at  a  rough  estimate,  and  I 

robably  made  500  reports,  one  report  for  each  day  that  I  was  employed 

fiere.    It  would   run   according  to  the  distillery  I  was  located  at. 

taring  the  summer  when  I  was  in  Harrison  County  sometimes  I  would 

ave  only  1  barrel  a  day.    At  other  times  when  I  was  at  the  Peters- 

nrg  distillery  where  the  work  was  heavy  I  would  run  100  barrels  a 

ay. 
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Mr.  Procter.  May  I  read  that  letter! 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  your  letter.    (The  letter  was  handed,  i 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stated  all  you  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  there  is  one  other  thing  that  came  to  me.  1  can 
not  speak  of  it  personally. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  only  state  such  facts  as  have  come  within 
your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  I  am  ready  to 
answer  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Lyons  any 
questions  f 

Mr.  Procter.  This  letter  is  not  sigued  by  me  except  by  a  stamp,  but 
I  assume  the  responsibility  of  it. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes;  you  assume  the  responsibility.  Then  you  do  not 
know  anything  about  that  letter  yourself! 

Mr.  Procter.  2$o. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  thought  not,  because  I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
written  it  that  way  if  you  had. 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  have  informed you- 
but  1  think  you  understood  that — that  you  have,  under  the  rules,  the 
right  to  make  an  appeal  from  the  markings  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  was  not  so  informed  when  I  wrote  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  in  the  book  of  instructions,  and  if  you  thought 
you  had  been  marked  too  low  for  penmanship 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Procter,  let  me  ask  if  then: 
is  any  limit  to  the  time  within  which  an  applicant  may  make  an  appeal 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  there  is  some  limit,  but  I  can  not  now  state  it. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  should  like  to  state,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt 
you  a  moment,  that  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  gauger.  1 
occupy  a  very  much  better  position. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Lyons.  And  fill  it  acceptably. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yon  stated  that  you  got  69  on  penmanship ! 

Mr.  Lyons.  l'es;  on  penmanship. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  your  full  average  does  not  depend  upon  your  n** 
getting  70  on  any  one  subject.    It  is  summed  up  in  a  total. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  the  book  of  instructions,  and  also  in  the  sheet  u* 
plain  copying,  is  printed  in  italicised  letters  the  following:  "Make  an 
exact  written  copy  of  the  folio  win  g."    It  says  an  exact  copy. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact,  are  you  not,  that  that  is 
to  test  the  applicant  as  to  whether  he  will  obey  absolute  instructions. 
You  have  just  stated  that  you  gave  your  own  punctuation.  InthJ 
direction  you  will  see  that  you  were  not  called  upon  to  correct  the  copy, 
but  to  make  an  exact  copy. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  that  is  one  of  the  tests  which  the  internal-reveuut 
service  insists  shall  be  given. 

Mr.  Lyons.  In  what  I 

Mr.  Procter.  In  the  examination.  In  copying  from  rough  draft  d-«i 
you  notice  that  you  were  informed  that  in  that  you  must  correct  it ! 
There  are  two  parts  of  the  examination,  one  to  see  whether  an  applicant 
can  obey  exact  instructions,  and  the  other  to  see  whether  he  will  cor* 
rect  the  matter.    You  are  aware,  therefore,  that  your  failure- — 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  just  ask  the  question. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Very  well.  Are  you  then  not  aware  that  your  failure 
came  not  so  much  from  what  you  did  as  from  not  obeying  the  italicized 
instructions  at  the  head  of  your  examination  sheet? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  am  aware  of  that  since  receiving  your  letter,  but  I  did 
not  so  understand  it  at  the  time.  I  wish  to  say  further  that,  so  far  as 
obeying  instructions  in  the  revenue  department  is  concerned,  a  man 
in  the  revenue  department  is  under  very  strict  orders  from  the  Com- 
missioner and  from  the  collector,  and  he  must  obey  them  or  be  punished. 
If  he  makes  any  error  in  regard  to  his  gauging,  he  has  to  pay  for  it. 
If  he  makes  an  error  against  the  Government  in  failing  to  collect  the 
appropriate  amount  of  tax,  he  pays  the  Government  out  of  his  own 
pocket  the  $1.10  per  gallon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  makes  a  mistake 
against  the  distiller,  and  the  Government  collects  too  much,  the  Gov- 
ernment keeps  that  money  and  the  ganger  pays  the  distiller  $1.10  per 
gallon.  He  is  very  careful  not  to  make  mistakes  which  cost  him  $1.10 
a  gallon. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  examina- 
tion requested  by  the  experts  in  the  internal-revenue  department? 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  the  internal-revenue 
department  had  requested  the  commission  to  make  experience  a  part  of 
the  examination  that  that  would  have  been  done? 

Mr,  Lyons.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not.  You  will  have 
to  answer  that  question  yourself.  Yon  know  what  your  relations  with 
them  are,  and  as  to  the  manner  of  phrasing  this  thing. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  not  gaugers  have  to  make  out  returns! 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  therefore  do  you  not  think  that  copying  from 
plain  copy  and  copying  from  a  rough  draft  would  properly  test  an  appli- 
cant for  ihe  position  of  gauger? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Not  in  the  least.  They  copy  nothing.  They  originate, 
and  originate  only;  and  they  must  have  it  absolutely  correct  or  pay 
the  penalty,  either  in  punishment  or  in  cash,  which  is  punishment. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the  classification 
*  ganger  or  a  storekeeper  may  be  made  a  clerk  in  the  office,  and  that 
is  such  he  would  be  required  to  do  clerical  work! 

Mr.  Lyons.  A  gauger  or  storekeeper  may  be  made  a  clerk  in  the  office, 
t)ut  under  the  old  system,  before  the  civil  service  came  in,  he  never  was 
ippointed  to  that  unless  he  was  a  competent  ganger  or  storekeeper  and 
llso  known  to  the  collector  to  be  competent  for  service  in  the  office. 
Be  must  be  competent  in  both  lines,  not  merely  in  a  scholastic  examina- 
:ion. 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  ask  you  if  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  the  inter- 
lal  revenue  service  has  not  been  to  a  large  measure,  under  all  Adminis- 
rrations,  a  political  service? 

3Ir.  Lyons.  My  understanding  is,  and  has  been  at  all  times,  that  the 
Sixth  district  of  Kentucky,  in  which  I  served,  stood  away  at  the  top  of 
:he  list  as  to  efficiency.  If  men  were  appointed  for  political  service,  they 
vere  efficient  both  politically  and  as  Government  officers. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Lyons. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  in  this  connection 
rom  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Is  the  same  weight  given  to  copy- 
ng  that  is  given  to  arithmetic  and  physics  in  this  examination? 

Mr.  Lyons.  No;  it  is  not.  I  remember  that  very  well;  but  the  same 
reight  is  given 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  1  out  of  20,  according  to  my  recollection. 
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Mr.  Lyons.  I  think  Mr.  Procter  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement 
that  under  the  arrangement  they  make  in  regard  to  copying,  the  amount 
of  penalties  that  can  be  inflicted  are  very  far  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  credits  you  can  obtain,  and  the  letter  addressed  to  me  is  the  bt-st 
proof  of  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Procter,  how  much  does  copying  count  in  the 
examination  i 

Mr.  Procter.  The  copying  counts  10  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  that 
includes  both  copying  from  plain  copy  and  rough  draft.  The  elementary 
physics  pertaining  to  gauging  is  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  rest! 

Mr.  Procter.  Practical  arithmetic  is  40  per  cent.  That  would  he 
60  per  cent,  and 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes;  and  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  consider  myself  com- 
petent in  arithmetic,  I  did  not  do  myself  justice  that  day. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  percentage  did  you  get  on  arithmetic  and 
physics  ? 

5lr.  Lyons.  On  arithmetic  and  physics  71.67,  one  and  two-thirds 
above  the  amount  necessary  for  the  passing  average,  and  I  did  not  do 
myself  justice. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  much  did  you  get  on  spelling? 

Mr.  Lyons.  Ninety -five  per  cent.  I  misspelled  one  word,  and  I  am 
not  sure  yet  that  it  was  not  spelled  that  way  when  I  went  to  school. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Procter,  how  much  does  spelling  count  for! 

Mr.  Procter.  Spelling  counts  5  per  cent. 

Senator  Lodge.  One-half  of  what  copying  from  plaiu  copy  and  rou^rb 
draft  counts  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  But,  you  see,  Mr.  Lyons  got  only  10  iu  copying  from 
plain  copy. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Yes ;  solely  on  the  question  of  punctuation. 

Mr.  Procter.  Simply  because  he  did  not  obey  instructions. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Procter,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner, a  question. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  be  on  the  stand,  I  think,  very  soon,  but  I  do 
not  object  to  answering  aiiy  question. 

Mr.  Lyons.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  you,  as  a  practical 
man,  do  not  think  that  in  regard  to  your  system  of  marking  for  copying 
from  plain  copy  the  punishments  for  failure  to  make  a  copy  are  far  in 
excess  of  the  rewards  for  making  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  excellent  test.  It  is 
to  ascertain  whether  a  man  will  obey  instructions  and  is  able  to  make 
an  exact  copy.  He  must  copy  mistakes  as  well  as  the  correct  portiou 
of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Lyons.  That  may  be  very  well  for  theory,  but  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  internal-revenue  service. 

Mr.  Procter.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Lyons.  I  say  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  stenographer  there  will  not  correct  my  sentence* 
when  I  give  my  evidence.  He  will  copy  exactly  what  I  say.  That  is 
what  is  intended  in  that  examination  by  requiring  an  exact  copy. 

Mr.  Lyons.  Well,  I  say  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  that  w;i< 
the  intention. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  idea  that,  inasmuch  as  a  ganger  has  no 
copying  to  do,  those  questions  should  not  be  submitted  t 

Mr.  Lyons.  Those  questions  should  not  be  submitted  at  all.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  never  will  have,  and  can  not  have  under 
auy  circumstances.    The  examination  is  not  practical. 
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Senator  Lodge.  At  whose  suggestion,  Mr.  Commissioner,  was  this 
requirement  as  to  copying  put  in  the  examination  f 

Mr.  Procter.  The  character  and  scope  of  the  examination  was 
dictated  by  the  internal-revenue  service  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Senator  Lodge.  Not  by  the  commission,  but  by  the  internal-revenue 
servicet 

Mr.  Procter.  By  the  internal-revenue  service  to  the  commission ; 
and  the  commission  would  make  any  alterations  in  the  examinations 
which  the  internal-revenue  service  believed  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  service. 

CIVEL  SEKVICE   COMMISSION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  E.  PROCTER— Continued. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE   SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Procter. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  when  I  left  the  stand  I  was 
giviug  evidence  respecting  the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to 
the  internal-revenue  service. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  read  a  letter,  I  believe,  from  Commissioners  Roose- 
velt, Lyman,  and  Procter  to  the  President  giving  the  views  of  the 
commission,  as  then  constituted,  on  the  advisability  of  classifying  that 
service. 

The  Chairman.  That  letter  appears  in  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  realized  that  it  entailed  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  in  taking  on  this  service,  and  that  it  would  meet  with 
violent  opposition,  because  it  is  a  service  which  has  been  used  more  in 
influencing  political  conventions  throughout  the  United  States  than 
possibly  any  other  service.  But  it  was  believed  that  nothing  would  be 
more  useful  than  to  put  that  service  on  the  same  basis  on  which  the 
postal,  the  railway  mail,  the  customs,  and  other  services  had  been  placed 
by  the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules. 

As  early  as  1869,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr  J.  D.  Cox, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  Administration  of  President 
Johnson  a  condition  of  things  existed  in  this  service  which  rivaled 
"the  most  corrupt  era  that  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 
Men  were  known  to  offer  $5,000  for  the  influence  which  might  secure 
an  appointment  to  a  gauger's  situation  in  the  revenue  service" 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  From  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Cox. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  propose  to  quote  from  any- 
thing except  the  official  utterances  of  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  entirely  proper,  but  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  quote  from  private  individuals. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  quotation  I  wish  to  make  from  J.  D.  Cox,  in  1869, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  as  follows: 

"Duriug  Mr.  Johnson's  Administration  *  *  *  a  condition  of 
tilings  existed  which  rivals  the  most  corrupt  era  that  can  be  found  in 
the  history  of  any  nation.  Men  were  known  to  offer  $5,000  for  the 
influence  which  might  secure  an  appointment  to  a  gauger's  situation  in 
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the  revenue  service;  there  $1,500  was  the  limit  of  the  pay  that  could 
be  honestly  earned,  and  when  it  was  morally  certain  that  the  advent  of 
a  new  Administration  would  terminate  the  employment  within  a  year. 
This  is  simply  a  type  of  similar  transactions  extending  through  many 
grades  of  the  public  service." 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  the  language  of  General  Cox,  of  Ohio! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Boutwell,  who  was  afterwards  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  stated  in  1868,  as  follows : 

"This  policy,  as  yet  acted  upon  in  part,  and  developed  chiefly  in  the 
civil  service,  has  already  produced  evils  which  threaten  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government.     When  he  removed  faithful  public  officers'' — 

He  was  speaking  of  President  Johnson — 
"and  appointed  others  whose  only  claim  to  consideration  was  their 
unreasoning  devotion  to  his  interest  and  unhesitating  obedience  to  his 
will,  they  compensated  themselves  for  this  devotion  and  this  obedience 
by  frauds  upon  the  revenue  and  by  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  in  the  internal-revenue  service  alone— 
chiefly  through  the  corruption  of  men  whom  he  has  thus  appointed— 
the  losses  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  twenty-five  and  probably  to 
more  than  fifty  million  dollars  during  the  last  two  years." 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  that  an  official  report  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  from  Secretary  Boutwell. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Is  it  an  official  utterance! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  quoting  only  official  utterances. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  that  deals  with  the  revenue  service 
when  it  was  entirely  different  from  what  it  now  is,  and  when  it  cost 
ten  times  as  much  to  collect  the  internal  revenue  as  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  coming  to  the  service  at  a  later  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  deal  with  it  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  gentleman  who  prosecuted  the  whisky  frauds. 
ex-Senator  Henderson  of  Missouri,  is  authority  for  the  statement,  and 
this  comes  down  later  than  the  statement  of  Secretary  Boutwell  that 
the  whisky  frauds  cost  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  least 
$75,000,000. 

When  the  application  of  the  civil-service  law  of  1883  was  under  dis- 
cussion attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  service  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  more  important  to  extend  that  law  to  the  service  outside 
of  Washington  thau  it  was  to  make  it  first  applicable  only  to  the  service 
in  Washington.  Senator  Beck  called  attention  to  this  in  the  following 
language : 

"These  poor,  subordinate  clerks  in  the  Departments  have  never  been 
important  political  factors,  notwithstanding  all  the  fuss  made  about 
them.  The  men  in  the  great  custom-houses  at  New  York  sud  else- 
where, the  men  in  the  internal  revenue  department,  the  men  all  over 
the  country  in  the  post  offices,  are  the  principal  political  emissaries.7* 

To  this  Senator  Vance  added: 

"  The  number  of  storekeepers  and  gangers  and  special  deputies  and 
deputy  collectors  is  very  great  and  their  function  is  very  important. 
They  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  people  in  the  execution  ot 
the  "laws.  Many  of  them  in  the  country  where  1  come  from  are  ignorant 
of  their  duties,  and  are  corruptly  minded  not  to  properly  perform  them, 
and  there  is  more  need  of  reform  in  that  part  of  the  service,  I  beg 
leave  to  say  to  the  Senate,  than  there  is  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
inferior  offices  of  the  United  States." 

Senator  Vance  then  introduced  an  amendment  to  make  the  original 
law  include   the  internal-revenue   service.     It  was  opposed  on  the 
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ground  that  the  law  should  proceed  gradually.  At  that  time  it  was 
also  conteuded  by  Senator  Hawley  that  the  time  might  come  (it  might 
be  a  millennial  time)  when  this  could  be  made  applicable.  It  was  also 
contended  in  the  Senate  that  the  deputy  collectors  were  bonded  directly 
to  the  collectors,  and  the  original  law  under  which  the  internal-revenue 
service  was  inaugurated  gave  to  the  collector  the  absolute  right  to 
appoint  his  deputies  and  pay  them  out  of  his  percentage  of  what  he 
collected.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  amendment  failed  in  the 
Senate  by  only  one  vote. 

I  believe  all  of  the  three  Commissioners  at  that  time  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  internal-revenue  service  throughout  the  country. 
I,  myself,  having  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Kentucky 
Geological  Survey,  knew  the  internal-revenue  service  all  over  that 
State;  and  I  know  from  personal  observation  that  it  was  used  by  both 
parties  as  a  political  machine;  that  the  men  were  appointed,  not  by 
the  collectors,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  persons  who  secured 
the  collectors  their  appointment. 

The  Chafrman.  In  this  connection,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  Mr. 
Cleveland's  Administration  the  appointments  were  made  in  the  same 
way  in  Kentucky  t 
Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  the  blanket  of  the  civil  service  was 
thrown  over  the  internal-revenue  service  it  found  the  service  composed 
entirely  of  Democrats,  did  it  nott 
Mr.  Procter.  Unquestionably. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 
Mr.  Procter.  I  knew  that  the  people  who  desired  to  be  appointed 
as  deputy  collectors  very  rarely  had  their  applications  made  out  and 
sent  to  the  collector,  but  to  the  Congressman  or  the  political  organiza- 
tion through  which  the  appointment  of  the  collector  had  been  secured, 
and  that  it  had  been  urged  by  collectors  that  they  did  not  have  the 
appointment  of  their  own  deputies.  The  investigations  made  by  the 
Commission  after  the  classification  bore  this  out.  I  have  consulted  with 
collectors  of  internal  revenue  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  I 
would  say  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  collectors  with  whom  I  have 
consulted  have  informed  me  that  they  were  forced  by  political  consid- 
erations to  appoint  people  as  deputy  collectors  who  were  incompetent 
for  their  work  and  different  from  the  character  of  men  they  would  have 
appointed  if  they  had  been  left  free. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  a  statement  from  collectors  in 
writing  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  appointing  incompetent  men  f 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  I  have  it  not  in  writing.  1  said  I  had  consulted 
them.  I  can  bring  several  collectors  here  if  yon  wish  to  summon  them. 
1  know  of  one  collector  who,  when  the  income-tax  law  was  passed,  said 
that  he  wished  to  resign,  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  when  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  urged  him  not  to  resign  that  he  did  not  like 
to  assume  the  additional  responsibility  because  he  had  had  deputy  col- 
lectors forced  upon  him  in  whom  he  had  little  confidence.  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Walser  from  the  internal-revenue  district  of  western  North 
Carolina,  on  page  396  of  the  present  hearing. 

It  is  demonstrated  by  the  debates  in  Congress  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  put  all  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  a  nonpoliti- 
cal  and  nonpartisan  basis.  It  can  not  be  questioned  that  this  service 
prior  to  the  extension  and  classification  was  on  a  political  and  partisan 
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basis.  Mr.  Walser  stated  in  bis  evidence,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  pat  the  service  on  a  nonpar- 
tisan basis.  The  internal-revenue  service  of  the  United  States  is  very 
similar  to  the  service  of  Great  Britain.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the 
income  of  the  British  Government  comes  from  internal  revenue.  The 
character  of  that  service  is  shown  by  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Eaton, 
who  investigated  the  British  service,  and  who  was  at  the  time  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  which  report  was  adopted  by  the  Pendleton 
Hawley  committee.    Mr.  Eaton  states  that — 

"By  reason  of  the  stability  of  its  tenure,  the  long  experience  it 
secures,  and  its  independence  of  elections  and  politics,  the  board  is 
able  to  pursue  a  firm  and  consistent  policy  and  to  enforce  a  rigid  dis- 
cipline." 

•  •••••• 

"  Promotions  are  for  merit.  In  certain  parts  of  the  service  they  are 
based  on  examinations,  and  in  other  parts  on  official  records  kept  in 
the  offices,  and,  almost  without  exception,  all  the  higher  places  are 
filled  from  those  below." 

"  Year  after  year,  through  elections  following  elections,  during  one 
administration  and  then  into  the  next,  without  change  of  method  or 
members,  the  work  of  the  department  advances  steadily  upon  business 
principles." 

•  •  •  •  #  •  • 

"  It  is  uuiversally  believed  to  be  efficient  and  without  corruption  or 
political  bias.  I  could  hear  of  no  reports  that  revenues  were  not  prop- 
erly collected  or  accounted  for." 

Then  it  is  stated  that  during  the  past  twenty-four  years  in  no  case 
has  the  revenue  service  lost  anything. 

The  Chairman.  The  collectors  of  internal  revenue  are  under  the 
civil  service  in  Great  Britain  1 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir.    The  position  is  filled  entirely  by  promotion 
from  the  lower  grades. 
'  The  Chairman.  The  English  have  an  entirely  different  system. 

Mr.  Procter.  Of  course,  the  facts  will  be  varying  until  this  service 
has  been  under  the  rules  during  at  least  two  Administrations,  ami  i> 
put  upon  the  same  nonpartisan  basis  as  the  Railway  Mail  Service  and 
other  services  that  have  passed  through  changes  of  Administration. 
But  the  last  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr.  Miller,  who  served 
for  eight  years,  says,  in  his  last  annual  report  (the  report  of  1897) : 

"  I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  marked  improvement  of  the 
service  in  the  field  since  the  classification  under  the  civil-service  law  of 
the  various  employees  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  those  districts  in  which  there  has  heretofore  been  a  dispo 
sition  on  the  part  of  subordinate  employees  to  enter  into  collusion  with 
persons  engaged  in  the  illicit  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  spirits. 

"Under  the  old  order  of  thiugs  the  subordinate  employee  looked  tor- 
ward  to  nothing  better  th'an  his  employment  at  a  small  compensation 
during  the  period  of  his  assignment  to  duty  at  a  distillery.  As  a  result 
he  frequently  became  careless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  in 
some  cases  sought  to  increase  his  income  by  actual  collusion  with  the 
distiller  to  whose  premises  he  was  assigned,  such  collusion  having  for 
its  object  the  defrauding  of  the  Government  of  its  revenues. 

"  Under  present  conditions  the  employee  has  learned  that  a  serious 
infraction  of  his  duty  renders  him  liable  to  peremptory  dismissal  from 
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the  service,  and  that  without  any  hope  of  reemployment.  He  has  also 
learned  that  a  strict  compliance  on  his  part  with  the  law  and  regula- 
tions will  place  him  in  the  line  of  promotion  and  enable  him  io  be 
advanced  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  service. 

"In  the  districts  referred  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  service  is 
evidenced  by  the  greatly  decreased  number  of  complaints  filed  with 
this  office,  and,  also,  by  the  largely  increased  receipts  from  penalties 
imposed  for  violations  of  the  law  and  regulations/' 

Mr.  Wal8er  in  his  testimony  stated  that  distillers  would  always  greatly 
prefer  that  the  deputy  collectors  and  the  storekeepers  and  gaugers 
should  be  of  the  same  politics  with  the  Administration,  and  he  reiterated 
that  statement  when  I  called  it  to  his  attention  in  the  cross-examination. 

The  internal-revenue  service  was  classified  December  12, 1894.  You 
asked  me  whether  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue  had 
agreed  with  the  commission  as  to  the  propriety  of  classifying  deputy 
collectors.  The  commission  had  a  number  of  conferences  with  the 
Commissioner,  at  which  the  Deputy  Commissioner  was  present.  It  is  my 
impression  that  if  he  did  not  agree  to  the  propriety  and  advisability  of 
this  classification,  he  did  not  urge  objection  to  it.  It  was  certainly 
understood  that  there  were  certain  deputies  occupying  independent 
positions,  and  certain  deputies  in  each  office  who  handled  directly  the 
money,  who  should  properly  be  excepted  by  order  of  the  President,  and 
both  Commissioner  Miller  and  Deputy  Commissioner  Wilson  were  of 
that  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  asked  you  as  to  his  opinion  now,  after  having 
tried  the  matter,  after  having  had  a  test.  What  is  his  opinion  now  in 
regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  his  opinion  is  that  deputy  collectors  ought  to 
be  excepted. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  not  say  to  you  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
execute  the  law  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  hampered  by  the  order 
which  brings  them  within  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  But  we  understand  fully  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
executiug  the  law,  except  where  the  appointing  officer  wishes  to  get  his 
own  men,  regardless  of  the  rules. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  exactly  responsive  to  the  question  I  ask. 
Has  he  not  stated  that  they  were  having  great  difficulty  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  in  consequence  of  being  hampered  by  these  rules? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  say  he  did;  and  I  think  he  understands  as  well  as 
the  commission  does  that  this  comes  from  the  fact  that  new  collectors, 
being  of  opposite  politics  from  the  force,  wish  a  change  in  the  com- 
plexion of  the  force.  The  commission  is  aware  that  when  the  classifi- 
cation was  extended  over  the  internal- revenue  service  it  had  been  filled 
with  men  of  one  political  party,  many  of  them  men  who  were  incompe- 
tent to  perform  the  duties  to  which  they  were  assigned.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  rules.  The  merit  system  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
incompetent  men  should  not  be  kept  in  the  service,  but  their  places 
should  be  filled  by  competent  men  who  should  be  tested  in  open  competi- 
tive examination,  free  to  all. 

WATCHMAN  AND  MESSENGER   SERVICE. 

The  next  service  classified  was  the  watchman  and  messenger  service, 
November  2, 1894.  The  commission  had  frequently  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  classifying  this  service  because  there  had  been  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  number.    As  showing  the  tendency  of  clerkships 
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to  increase  in  number  when  not  subject  to  competitive  examination,  I 
have  here  a  comparative  statement  for  the  fiscal  years  euded  June  30, 
1884,  and  June  30, 1896,  giving  the  decreases  in  classified  clerkships 
and  increases  in  the  number  of  messengers  and  watchmen  in  theTreas 
ury  Department  at  Washington,  as  well  as  increases  in  the  unclassified 
clerkships  at  the  sub  treasuries: 

TRKASl'RY  AT  WASHINGTON. 


Classified  clerks  ami  copyist* 

Messengers 

Watchmen  (including  officers  of  tbe  wntcb) 


1883-4U.      1895-96.    Increaae.  Percent. 


1,725 
120  ' 

681 


1,533 
144 
105 


a  142  ' 
24  I 

17 1 


«H 


SFBTREASrRIES. 


Unclassified  clerks  and  copyists '  76  122  46  « 

Messengers '  12  14  2  K. 

Watchmen I  81  84  3  11/ 

I ! j i 

a  Decrease. 

This  shows  that  in  the  Treasury  Department,  where  the  clerks  were 
classified,  they  decreased,  and  in  the  subtreasuries,  where  they  were 
unclassified,  they  increased,  iu  number. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  as  to  the  total  number  employed  t 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  the  total  number  and  the  percentage.  I  will 
come  to  that  after  awhile.  It  will  be  noticed  from  these  figures  that  in 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  where  the  clerkships  are 
subject  to  competitive  examination,  they  have  decreased  in  number, 
while  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  messen- 
gers and  watchmen.  In  the  subtreasuries,  however,  where  the  clerk- 
ships are  not  classified,  they  have  increased  60  per  cent  in  number, 
while  there  has  been  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  messengers 
and  watchmen. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  clerks 
were  inefficient  in  the  subtreasuries? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  at  all. 

From  the  best  information  I  can  gather,  the  increase  in  the  watchman 
and  messenger  force  in  Washington  for  all  the  Departments  for  the 
period  mentioned  amounted  to  about  43  per  cent.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  before  the  classification  of  messengers  and  watchmen  many 
women  were  appointed  as  messengers  aud  watchmen  who  never  did 
messenger  and  watchman  work.  The  commission  believed  that  that 
was  not  only  detrimental  to  thepublic  service,  but  that  it  was  depriving 
persons  who  were  competent  to  do  messenger  and  watchman  work  of 
their  just  rights,  and  the  commission  recommended  unanimously  this 
extension  to  the  President,  which  was  done  at  the  date  I  state. 

CUSTOMS  PORTS. 


The  next  service  classified  on  the  same  date  was  at  customs  ports 
having  as  many  as  20  employees.  Hitherto  the  classification  had  only 
included  customs  ports  with  50  employees.  That  order  included  23 
customs  ports.    That  was  November  2, 1894. 
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The  Chairman.  IIow  many  officials  were  included  in  that  classifica- 
tion! 

3Ir.  Procter.  I  have  the  exact  figures  which  I  will  substitute  here. 
The  number  was  667  new  places,  and  860  places,  by  extending  the 
classification  to  positions  below  8900.  This  extension  was  the  result  of 
changing  the  basis  of  classification  in  the  customs  service  from  a  salary 
basis  to  a  classification  based  on  duty  performed  regardless  of  salary, 
and  had  been  urged  by  the  commission  for  some  years. 

The  seventh  report  of  the  commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1890,  says: 

"The  classification  of  the  customs  service  has  always  been  very  im- 
perfect. It  has  been  classified  by  salary  rather  than  by  employment, 
and  it  has  been  possible  to  take  the  employees  out  of  the  classified 
grades  by  lowering  their  salaries  or  by  changing  their  designations. 
Thus,  at  Burlington,  Yt.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  the 
head  of  the  office  appointed  by  President  Cleveland,  there  were  twenty- 
one  classified  places  subject  to  examination.  At  the  time  the  rule 
concerning  excepted  plans  was  changed  in  March,  1888,  there  were 
only  three.  A  similar  course  was  followed  at  Port  Iluron,  Mich.,  under 
the  present  administration.  The  system  of  classification  permitting 
such  a  state  of  things  should  be  abolished  at  once,  and  a  more  suitable 
one  substituted  therefor." 

The  tenth  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  says: 

"Another  evil  result  is  that  a  customs  official  is  always  tempted  to 
have  positions  taken  out  of  the  classified  service  by  having  the  salaries 
attached  to  them  reduced.  In  this  manner  four  years  ago  the  collector 
at  a  frontier  port  was  enabled  practically  to  change  his  entire  force; 
and  within  the  last  month  the  collector  at  another  frontier  port,  in 
requesting  the  resignations  of  two  of  his  employees,  remarked  that  if 
they  did  not  give  them  it  wouldn't  make  any  matter,  for  he  would  rec- 
ommend to  have  their  places  abolished  and  would  put  in  their  stead 
three  places  each  at  a  salary  so  low  as  to  keep  them  beneath  the  classi- 
fied service." 

The  commission  called  attention  to  the  benefits  of  this  change  in  the 
eleventh  report,  as  follows : 

"Another  important  action  taken  by  the  President  recently  has  been 
the  directum  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reclassify  the  customs 
service  so  as  to  base  the  classification  upon  designation  and  duty,  and 
not  upon  compensation,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  This  revision 
of  the  customs  classification  brings  it  into  harmony  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  all  the  other  branches  of  the  service  in  its  form  and  substance, 
and  classifies  all  employees  who  are  not  employed  merely  as  workmen 
or  laborers  and  persons  appointed  by  the  President.  Previous  to  this 
revision  the  lower  limit  of  classification  was  fixed  at  $900,  and  ail  per- 
sons receiving  a  compensation  below  that  sum  were  excluded  from  the 
classified  service." 

This  extension  of  the  classification  was  asked  for  by  the  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  who  had  direct 
charge  of  the  collection  of  customs.  He  makes  the  following  state- 
ment in  a  communication  to  the  commission : 

"As  to  the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  that  branch  of  the 
Government  service  relating  to  customs,  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  the  Treasury  Department  during  the  past  four  years,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  there  has  resulted  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  at 
least  25  per  cent  in  cost.  From  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency,  1 
believe  the  saving  has  been  greater." 
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A  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  present  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  William  B.  Howell,  who  has  charge  of  the  same  branch 
of  the  work. 

ENGINEER   SERVICE. 

On  June  25, 1895,  the  classification  was  extended  to  engineers.  The 
engineer  service  had  been  under  noncompetitive  examination  since 
1888,  but  it  was  found  that  persons  who  were  not  engineers,  who  had 
no  proficiency  as  engineers,  had  been  appointed  through  this  system. 
This  extension  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  engineers  themselves. 
A  petition  was  presented  by  a  large  number  of  the  engineers  in  person 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  February  27, 1895.  It  is  very 
short: 

The  Honorable  the  Board  of  U.  8.  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  engineers,  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  several  Departments  in  the  city  of  Washington,  J).  C, 
request  your  honorable  body  to  place  the  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government,  and  in  charge  of  the  machinery  in  the  Department  build- 
ings, in  the  classified  service. 

We  would  give  ps  reasons  for  the  above  request  the  following: 

First.  We  claim  a  greater  responsibility  individually  rests  upon  ns 
and  our  profession  thau  any  other  profession  in  the  Departments.  If  a 
clerk  makes  an  error,  by  the  use  of  erasure  he  can  correct  the  mistake, 
but  if  the  engineer  makes  a  mistake,  the  probabilities  are  the  loss  of 
life  and  the  destruction  of  poperty  follows. 

Second.  An  engineer's  duty  is  never  done.  He  may  be  absent  from 
the  building,  but  he  has  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  report  at  any 
moment.  He  has  to  work  every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  and  holi- 
days included,  and  if  excused  from  duty  his  fellow-engineers  or  his 
assistant  has  to  perform  his  duty  during  his  absence. 

Third.  He  has  no  protection  as  he  now  stands  under  the  civil-service 
rules. 

We  would  respectfully  recommend  the  following  technical  subjects 
for  the  examination  of  engineers:  Stationary  engines;  boilers;  eleva- 
tors— hydraulic,  steam,  and  electric;  heating  apparatus — hot  water, 
steam,  direct  and  indirect  systems. 

All  the  public  buildings  in  the  United  States  employ  the  above-men- 
tioned systems  for  heating  and  hoisting. 

We  would  also  suggest  and  recommend  that  the  firemen  be  placed 
in  the  classified  service,  and  that  the  same  protection  be  accorded 
them  as  to  the  engineers. 

This  petition  was  submitted  to  the  President  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  engineer  force  be  classified.  From  the  arguments  used 
we  thought  that  these  men  were  entitled  to  the  same  protection  that 
the  civil- service  law  intended  should  be  given  to  clerks,  that  they 
should  not  be  removed  for  political  reasons,  and  the  classification  was 
extended  to  them.    The  result  has  been  most  beneficial. 

Last  year  the  engineers  from  all  over  the  United  States  met  in 
Washington  City.  The  president  of  the  national  organization  re- 
quested a  conference  with  the  commission.  At  least  40  engineers, 
representing  engineers  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Galveston,  Tex.,  came  before  the  commission.  I  submitted  to  them 
the  examinations  which  the  commission,  had  held  for  the  engineer 
service  in  the  United  States,  and  asked  them  for  criticisms.  Those  40 
men  after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  questions  and  the  examinations,  said 
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that  if  tbere  was  any  engineer  in  tbat  room  who  could  not  pass  the 
examination  he  ought  not  to  be  in  the  Government  service;  that  they 
thought  the  examinations  were  practical  and  just  such  examinations 
as  their  organization  would  suggest.  They  furthermore  said  that  they 
knew  the  engineers  and  the  labor  organizations  in  which  the  engineers 
were  embraced  throughout  the  Union  were  very  much  gratified  that 
the  engineer  service  had  been  placed  upon  a  nonpartisan  basis  and 
a  basis  of  merit. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  engineers  you  speak  of  who  came  to  this  city 
were  not  Government  employees! 

Mr.  Procter.  Very  few  of  them  were  in  the  Government  service. 

AGEICULTUBAL  DEPARTMENT. 

May  24, 1895,  the  chiefs  of  divisions  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
were  removed  from  the  excepted  class.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Morton,  he  called  attention  to  the  beneficial 
results  of  this  action. 

BUREAU   OF  ANIMAL,  INDUSTRY. 

On  the  same  date  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  included. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  statisticians  removed  from  the  excepted 
places,  or  had  they  been  included  prior  to  that  date? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  they  were  removed  from  the  places  excepted 
on  the  same  date,  Mr.  Chairman.  On  the  same  date  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  was  included.  Secretary  Morton,  in  his  last  report, 
showed  that  because  of  this  classification  and  extension  the  Bureau 
was  enabled  to  do  an  additional  amount  of  work  with  a  decreased  force. 

The  last  report,  made  for  the  year  1897,  by  Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  says: 

"The  meat-inspection  force  is  now  a  very  competent  and  efficient  one. 
The  inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors  are  veterinarians,  many  of 
whom  have  passed  a  rigid  examination  under  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  the  greater  part  of  the  nonprofessional  members  of  the 
force  have  had  such  long  experience  that  their  services  are  extremely 
valuable.  The  persons  obtained  by  certification  from  the  eligible  list 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  have,  as  a  rule,  been  more  competent 
and  efficient  than  those  obtained  before  the  force  was  brought  within 
the  classified  service,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  much  better 
discipline  than  was  the  case  when  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
force  believed  that  they  had  influence  which  made  them  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  head  of  the  Department  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau." 

The  Chairman.  He  refers  to  those  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry! 

Mr.  Procter.  Only. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  last  annual 
report  confirms  this  in  the  following  language: 

uThe  force  now  used  in  the  inspection  is  competent  and  efficient,  and 
it  should  be  extended  sufficiently  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  law  looking 
to  the  inspection  of  all  the  meat  entering  into  interstate  and  foreign 
trade.  The  persons  obtained  by  certification  from  the  eligible  list  of 
the  civil  service,  as  a  rule,  have  been  more  competent  and  efficient  than 
thoseobtained  before  the  force  was  brought  within  the  classified  service." 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  that  statisticians  employed  in  the  different  States  should 
be  excepted  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  he  has  so  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  not  also  stated  that  private  secretaries  ami 
chiefs  of  divisions  should  be  excluded  from  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  he  has.    I  will  come  to  that  point  after  awhile. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  his  views  in  regard  to  other  special 
agents  employed  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  be  excepted  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING-  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Procter.  August  1,  1895,  the  classification  was  extended  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  need  of  this  had  long  been 
apparent,  as  shown  by  the  official  reports  of  committees  of  Congress, 
both  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  As.  early  as  1860,  when  the  bill  to 
establish  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  under  consideration,  it 
was  stated  by  Representative  Gurley,  of  Ohio: 

"  The  efforts  of  the  spoilsmen  of  all  parties  have  ever  been  to  crush 
out  the  labors  of  those  seeking  a  radical  and  genuine  reform  in  that 
department.  The  mere  partisan  does  not  want  the  door  of  the  Treasury 
closed  against  him  just  as  he  is  about  to  lay  hold  of  its  keys;  and  as 
the  priuting  spoils  have  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  valuable 
under  the  Government,  mere  politicians  have  always  had  a  strong  desirv 
to  retain  them.  The  attempt  to  establish  such  an  office  as  now  proposed 
has  been  made  without  the  least  regard  to  party  advantages,  and  1  trust 
that  no  bill  will  pass  either  House  establishing  one  that  has  even  the 
smell  of  partisanship  about  it." 

On  July  15,  1870,  after  an  investigation  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Senator  Anthony,  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Printiug,  made 
an  elaborate  report,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  extract: 

"The  committee  need  not  remind  Senators  how  often  application- 
for  service  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  are  made,  not  on  the 
ground  that  the  applicants  are  good  printers,  but  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  good  Republicans.  Among  the  grievances  alleged  by  the 
complainants  in  the  case  before  us  is  that,  having  rendered  good  serv- 
ice to  the  Republican  party,  they  have  been  superseded  by  others  of 
inferior  political  claims. 

"However  necessary  it  may  be  under  our  system  of  government  t«> 
make  political  orthodoxy  a  test  of  office  in  the  usual  sense  in  which  the 
word  'office'  is  employed,  it  must  be  plain  that  the  introduction  of 
that  system  into  the  mechanical  service  of  the  Government  is  fatal  to 
efficiency,  subordination,  and  responsibility/' 

In  1876,  Mr.  John  L.  Vance,  from  the  Committee  on  Printing,  made 
the  following  report: 

"The  internal  management  of  the  office  over  which  hen 

The  Congressional  Printer — 
"presides  is,  if  anything,  still  more  deficient.    *     *    •    Men  have  been 
employed  on  account  of  their  influence  alone,  while  the  testimony  shows 
their  complete  unfitness  to  earn  the  wages  they  receive." 
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In  1888,  Bepresentative — now  Senator — Gallinger,  a  member  of  the 
select  committee,  in  his  report  (this  is  a  good  witness)  stated: 

"The  Government  Printing  Office  is  a  workshop.  The  only  qualifi- 
cations that  should  be  demanded  of  the  employees  are  honesty,  integ- 
rity, and  skill.  It  is  no  place  for  politics,  and  political  considerations 
should  have  no  influence  whatever  in  the  matter  of  appointments  or 
dismissals." 

In  1890  and  1891  the  International  Typograpical  Union  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  International  Typographical  Union  earnestly 
protests  against  the  perpetuation  of  the  spoils  system  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  insists  that  it  be  con- 
ducted, bo  far  as  the  employment  of  skilled  labor  is  concerned,  on  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission." 

Letters  from  various  individuals  were  received  advocating  the  clas- 
sification of  the  Government  Printing  Office  during  1892  and  1893,  and 
on  May  20, 1895,  the  Public  Printer  addressed  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mission requesting  an  audience  that  he  might  present  a  committee 
representing  a  majority  of  the  branches  of  printing  executed  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  stating  that  the  object  of  the  commit- 
tee was  to  request  the  commission  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
including  the  working  force  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  say  that  the  commission  had  several  conferences,  I  think,with 
the  representatives  of  the  Columbia  Typographical  Union  prior  to  that 
nterview. 

On  May  22  the  Public  Printer  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  commis- 
sion with  a  committee  of  representatives  of  Columbia  Typographical 
Union  No.  101,  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  1,  Electrotype  Mold- 
ers  and  Finishers'  Union  No.  17,  Stereotypers'  Union  No.  19,  and  Print- 
ing Pressman's  Union  No.  1.  Resolutions  were  received  from  these 
bodies  requesting  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  an  interview  with  the 
President  with  a  view  to  the  classification  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  The  committee  presented  resolutions  from  other  employees  not 
within  any  trades  organization.  Several  conferences  were  held  between 
the  commission  and  the  committee  of  trades  unions  on  the  subject  of 
examinations.  These  unions  are  all  local  branches.  From  the  outside 
the  commission  received  petitions  urging  the  classification  from  the 
employees  of  the  branch  printing  offices  under  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment at  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Brooklyn,  and  letters  from  various  sources 
urging  the  classification. 

On  May  27  the  commission  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
joint  trades'  committee  requesting  that  an  interview  be  arranged  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  was  transmitted  to  the 
President,  who,  on  June  1,  directed  the  preparation  of  an  order  of 
classification. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  classification  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  is  covered  pretty  thoroughly  in  the  testimony  given  before  the 
Senate  committee,  Senator  Pritchard,  chairman,  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
first  session,  and  in  the  accompanying  Senate  Document  22,  same  Con- 
gress. 

OIV  sbbv 42 
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Here  is  one  of  the  hearings,  to  give  an  example.  I  do  not  suppose 
yon  wish  me  to  take  your  time  by  reading  it.  It  was  a  hearing  held 
with  the  committee  appointed  by  the  local  union,  No.  4,  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders.  I  simply  brought  it  along  as  an 
example,  if  the  committee  wish  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Let  it  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Hearing  before  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  of  committee  of 
five  members  appointed  by  local  union,  No.  4,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Bookbinders,  to  present  the  views  of  bookbinders  in  regard  to  tkt 
adoption  of  the  civil-service  rules  in  the  bindery  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Junk  18,  1895, 

There  were  present  Commissioners  Procter  and  Harlow  and  the  mem 
bers  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Briscoe  Goodhart  (chairman),  B.  B. 
Riddick,  James  Fogerty,  Fred  J.  Schlick,  and  J.  L.  Feeney  (secretary;. 

Mr.  Feeney.  We  desire  to  present  the  views  of  the  bookbinders 
union  in  the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  bookbiuders  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Commissioner  Procter.  If  the  rules  are  applied  to  the  Printing 
Office  the  commission  will  make  them  a  little  more  stringent  than  i> 
required  for  admission  to  the  union.  No  application  for  an  examination 
for  entrance  into  the  Government  service  in  a  position  which  belong 
to  one  of  the  recognized  trades  will  be  received  from  any  applicant 
who  has  not  served  five  years  in  the  trade  to  which  he  belong*,  on* 
year  of  which  service  must  have  been  rendered  as  a  journeyman.  This 
will  be  equal  to  four  years'  apprenticeship  and  one  as  journeyman. 

Mr.  Feeney.  If  the  word  "  apprentice"  appears  it  will  be  satisfactory. 

Commissioner  Procter.  No  examination  will  be  required  for  the 
persons  who  are  already  employed.  If,  upon  a  reduction  of  font, 
employees  are  "laid  off"  they  will  be  eligible  to  be  taken  on  again  with- 
out examination,  unless  discharged  for  misconduct.  If  discharged 
because  of  reduction  of  force,  or  if  they  resign,  they  can  get  back  with- 
out examination  before  the  expiration  of  one  year.  The  examination 
will  be  almost  wholly  practical  and  not  scholastic. 

Mr.  Feeney.  Then,  service  of  three  years  would  not  be  treated  as » 
trade! 

Commissioner  Procter.  No. 

Mr.  Feeney.  Some  branches  of  our  trade  are  quite  simple;  I  cai 
teach  some  of  them  in  a  few  months;  but  for  the  trade  he  must  ban 
served  four  years.  He  may  have  served  ten  years,  and  of  those  ten 
only  four  at  a  trade. 

Commissioner  Procter.  A  man  who  had  merely  swept  the  floe' 
could  not  enter  the  examination.    He  must  have  worked  at  the  trade- 

Mr.  Feeney.  Our  trade  is  cut  up  into  different  branches.  Bach  maa 
has  a  different  branch,  such  as  rulers,  forwarders,  finishers;  each  i8  a 
trade  in  itself.  The  men,  however,  are  familiar  with  the  different 
branches.    The  specialties  are  taken  up  afterwards. 

Commissioner  Procter.  No  injustice  will  be  done  a  man  who  ha* 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years,  provided  that  a  man  will  not  M 
taken  on  without  an  apprenticeship.  If  the  word  u apprentice"  is  jHrti 
in,  it  will  be  necessary.  A  man  would  have  to  be  an  apprentice  to  Lave 
worked  at  the  trade. 

Mr.  Feeney.  Every  binder  has  to  appl^v  for  membership  in  our  union. 
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and  that  is  the  only  power  we  have  over  him.  Upon  an  application  for 
admission  to  the  society  we  investigate  his  record  and  make  a  search- 
ing inquiry  about  him.  If  the  office  were  under  the  civil-service  rules, 
we  would  not  have  any  such  power  over  him. 

Commissioner  Procter.  In  the  personal  questions  we  would  ask  the 
man  to  answer  about  himself.  That  inquiry  would  be  more  searching 
than  the  one  you  require  for  admission  to  the  union.  If  any  of  the 
statements  should  be  false,  he  would  be  liable  to  dismissal  from  the 
service. 

Mr.  Feeney.  Would  the  union  lose  its  power  over  the  men  employed 
in  the  bindery) 

Commissioner  Procter.  I  think  it  would  in  one  sense.  The  civil- 
service  rules  can  not  recognize  anything  but  the  individual.  The  man 
who  passes  the  examination  and  who  has  served  his  trade  and  is  a 
skilled  worker  takes  his  chance  for  appointment  with  everybody  else. 
Af r.  Feeney.  In  case  the  man  refuses  to  join  our  order,  does  not  that 
mean  a  dissolution  of  our  union  f 

Commissioner  Procter.  Not  at  all.  Your  organization  is  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  people  who  join  it.  Every  man  who  joins  it 
gets  a  certain  advantage. 

Mr.  Feeney.  Would  it  not  drive  us  away  from  the  international 
organization  by  reducing  our  membership!  It  is  not  optional  whether 
a  man  joins  the  order.  Our  constitution  provides  that  a  member  can 
not  work  in  a  bindery  where  nonunion  men  are  employed. 

Commissioner  Procter.  Is  it  not  true  all  skillful  people  want  to  join 
these  unions*  In  all  trades  you  will  find  men  who  abuse  the  privileges 
of  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  Feeney.  The  bookbinders  are  thoroughly  organized.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  bookbinders  throughout  the  country  belong  to  the 
umon.  We  have  improved  the  trade  in  all  great  cities.  We  are  proud 
of  our  organization. 

Mr.  Fogerty.  If  our  union  did  not  exist,  who  would  regulate  the 
scale  of  prices  and  the  amount  of  work  a  man  should  do? 

Commissioner  Procter.  I  think  we  will  concede  that  the  commis- 
sion will  put  in  the  word  "apprentice"  instead  of  "journeyman,"  and 
will  include  a  period  of  time  that  will  cover  all  these  different  trades. 
Mr.  Fogerty.  I  think  we  would  object  to  a  man  who  had  served 
only  three  years  as  an  apprentice. 

Commissioner  Procter.  Suppose  we  make  it  three  years  as  an 
apprenticeship  and  two  years  as  a  journeyman  ? 

Mr.  Fogerty.  A  three  years7  clause,  until  last  year,  would  have 
shut  out  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  union. 

Commissioner  Procter.  This  movement  for  the  classification  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  comes  from  the  employees  themselves. 

Mr.  Fogerty.  Every  Public  Printer,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter, 
requests  a  deficiency  appropriation.  Instead  of  asking  for  a  deficiency, 
could  he  make  reductions  in  the  force? 

Commissioner  Procter.  The  commission  could  not  prevent  such  a 
reduction.  I  think,  practically,  the  Public  Printer  would,  in  making 
appointments,  always  give  preference  to  the  reinstatement  of  former 
employees  instead  of  taking  new  men. 

Mr.  Feeney.  What  sort  of  practical  examination  would  binders  have 
o  go  through) 

Commissioner  Procter.  I  could  not  answer  that  offhand,  because 
t  wonld  be  a  practical  examination,  to  be  got  up  after  consulting  the 
experts  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
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Mr.  Feeney.  The  union  formulates  the  scale  of  wages  and  the  t 

of  work  a  man  shall  do  in  eight  hours.  The  fear  of  the  union  is  that 
they  will  lose  that  privilege.  If  a  man  should  refuse  to  join  the  union, 
our  constitution  would  require  us  to  go  out;  we  could  not  work  with 
that  man.  Our  organization  is  about  four  hundred  membership,  and 
they  are  not  all  confined  to  the  Government  Printing  Office.  No  ques- 
tion is  asked  by  the  Public  Printer  as  to  membership  in  the  union. 
They  all  come  in  after  appointment. 

Commissioner  Procter.  It  is  my  impression  that  if  the  organization 
understood  the  proposition  that  five  years'  service  at  the  particular 
trade  would  be  required  before  taking  the  examinations,  and  that  the 
trade  organization  would  have  the  same  influence  with  the  Public 
Printer  that  it  has  now,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  a  classification 
of  the  bindery.  The  rides  would  not  interfere  with  the  trade  organiza- 
tions in  the  least,  and,  furthermore,  the  people  in  the  service  would 
not  have  to  be  examined. 

Mr.  Feeney.  Yes;  they  feared  at  first  that  the  civil-service  rules 
would  be  an  injury  to  the  union,  but  now  they  look  upon  them  as  i 
help  to  them. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  resolutions  to  which  I  have  referred  were  taken 
before  the  President  by  the  commission,  and  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  these  people  representing  the  various  trades  unions  thought 
the  same  protection  ought  to  be  given  that  was  accorded  to  the  clerks 
in  the  Departments;  that  the  statistics  showed  conclusively  that  since 
the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  the  clerical  force  the  dis- 
missals had  hardly  amounted  to  over  3  or  4  per  cent,  while  in  the  lower 
grades,  below  the  classification,  and  in  the  Printing  Office  there  was  ; 
generally  a  clean  sweep  with  a  change  of  administration.  ' 

The  President  said  that  if  these  people  wanted  it,  and  if  the  commis- 
sion thought  they  could  institute  practical  examinations  which  would 
not  be  too  scholastic,  he  believed  the  interest  of  the  Government  would 
be  subserved  and  protection  accorded  these  people  at  the  same  time. 
and  he  extended  the  classification. 

I  believe  it  was  about  as  favorable  a  time,  because  of  the  complexion 
of  the  office,  as  could  ever  have  been  found  to  extend  the  classification. 

A  roster  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  filed  with  the  Con- 
mission  at  the  date  of  classification ,  August  1, 1895,  by  the  then  Pub 
lie  Printer,  Mr.  Benedict.  This  roster  gives  the  name  of  each  person 
classified  and  the  date  of  entrance  into  the  Government  Printing  Oflfiee. 
In  all,  2,710  persons  were  reported  as  classified.  The  Commission  has 
made  an  examination  of  the  date  upon  which  each  such  classified  person 
came  into  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  finds  that  out  of  tfa? 
total  of  2,710,  making  up  the  classified  force  August  1, 1895, 1,203  per 
sons  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Palmer  during  1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1890. 
and  1894,  or  44  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Palmer,  after  the  election 
of  1892,  made  quite  a  number  of  appointments  of  Democrats  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  1 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  the  records  of  his  office  will  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  Mr.  Benedict,  after  he  came  in,  find  quite  a 
number  of  men  there  in  excess  of  the  number  required,  and  did  he  hoc 
dismiss  Republicans  1 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  Democrats  were  retained  1 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  bring  that  out  very  folly. 

Senator  Lodge.  Please  repeat  the  dates. 
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Mr.  Procter.  In  all,  2,710  persons  were  reported  as  classified.  The 
commission  has  made  an  examination  of  the  date  upon  which  each  such 
classified  person  came  into  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  finds 
that  oat  of  a  total  of  2,710,  making  up  the  classified  force  of  August  1, 
1895, 1,203  persons  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Palmer  daring  1889, 1890, 
1891, 1892, 1893,  and  1894.  or  44  per  cent;  842  persons  were  appointed 
by  Mr.  Benedict  during  1894  and  1895,  or  31  per  cent;  665  persons  had 
served  in  the  office  over  seven  years,  both  under  Mr.  Palmer  in  1889, 
1890, 1891,  1892, 1893,  and  1894,  and  under  Mr.  Benedict  in  1894  and 
1895,  or  25  per  cent;  total,  2,710,  or  100  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  oat  of  2,710  persons  classified,  1,868  persons,  or  69 
per  cent,-  were  either  appointed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  the  present  Public 
Printer,or  retained  by  him  during  the  entire  five  years  of  his  last 
term.  Thus  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  force  classified 
AngQst  1, 1895,  was  either  the  present  Public  Printer's  personal  selec- 
tion daring  his  former  term  or  had  been  deemed  worthy  by  him  of 
continuance  in  the  Government  employ  for  the  whole  five  years  of  that 
term. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  dealing  with  Mr.  Palmer's  preferences  and 
not  with  the  politics  of  the  individuals.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say 
what  the  politics  of  each  individual  was? 

Mr.  Pbooteb.  I  do  not  undertake  to  give  the  politics  of  the  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  recent  poll  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  discloses  the  fact  that  out  of  3,000  employees 
about  2.500  are  Democrats) 

Mr.  Procter.  As  a  fact,  the  commission  took  evidence  on  that  point, 
ind  none  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Palmer  were  substantiated  by  the 
mdence  taken  by  the  commission. 

The  Ohaibmak.  In  other  words,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer's  state- 
Dent,  there  are  2,500  Democrats  and  500  Republicans  in  the  Govern- 
nent  Printing  Office.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  The  evidence  taken  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
omplexion  of  employees  in  various  rooms  did  not  accord  with  Mr. 
>almer,s  figures.  Mr.  Palmer  had  evidently  classed  all  the  women  in 
he  department  as  Democrats. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Commissioner,  this  subject  rather  interests  me, 
a  I  am  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  Have  you  the 
gores  showing  how  many  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Palmer  after  the  4th 
f  March,  18931  Yon  have  given  some  dates.  I  thought  you  might 
aye  the  others.  Of  the  1,800  how  many  were  appointed  by  him  after 
larch  4,18031 

Mr.  Pbootbb.  I  have  not  those  figures,  but  I  can  get  them  very 
usily.    We  have  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  About  600. 

Senator  Lodge.  Can  you  remember  approximately  how  many  were 
ppointed  after  that  timef 

Mr.  Pbootbb.  I  have  only  given  you  the  appointments  by  years. 
Senator  Lodge.  What  I  desire  to  ascertain  is  how  many  were  appointed 
t  each  year. 

Mr.  PltoOTBB.  I  can  very  easily  give  you  that  information,  but  not 
om  this  paper. 

Senator  Lodge.  Have  you  any  remembrance  as  to  how  many  were 
)pointed  from  March  4, 1893,  to  the  time  of  his  removal  f 
Mr.  Pbootbb.  Bv  Mr.  Benedict  f 
Senator  Lodge.  From  March  4, 1893,  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
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removal,  how  many  of  the  1,800  whom  Mr.  Palmer  either  appointed  or 
retained  were  appointed  by  hiin  after  Mr.  Cleveland  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  they  amounted  to  something  like  900,  bat 
that  is  from  memory. 

Senator  Lodge.  Nine  hundred! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  would  leave  900  whom  he  appointed  while  he 
was  under  the  Republican  administration  1 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  the  Democratic  administration. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  said  the  total  number  appointed  or  kept  was 
1,8001 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  if  900  were  appointed 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  was  700  or  900. 

Senator  Lodge.  Gall  it  900.  If  900  were  appointed  by  him  after 
Mr.  Cleveland  came  in,  assuming  those  to  be  Democrats,  there  remained 
from  900  to  1,000  who  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Palmer  under  President 
Harrison,  or  kept  by  him  during  that  period.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question  better.  From  the 
best  evidence  the  commission  could  gather  from  the  printers  who  were 
examined,  both  Republican  and  Democratic,  we  found  the  political 
complexion  of  the  office  at  the  time  Mr.  Palmer  came  in  to  be  about  tf 
per  cent  Republican  to  55  per  cent  Democratic. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  mean  when  he  came  in  the  last  time? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  about  the  figure,  but  I  can  look 
it  up  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  the  rule  in  regard  to  the  States' 
quota  in  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  strictly,  but  the  commission  has  tried  to  bring 
up  as  far  as  possible  the  quota  of  the  outside  States  by  only  allowing 
the  printers  who  reside  in  Washington  to  enter  the  examination  for 
temporary  appointment  when  there  is  a  force  taken  on  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  there  is  only  one  man  from  my  State  on 
the  eligible  list.  He  has  been  there  quite  a  year.  Evidently  my 
State  has  not  had  its  full  quota.  Why  is  it  that  parties  from  my  State 
have  not  been  certified? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  com- 
mission has  very  little  to  do  with  the  certification;  that  is,  it  is  under 
the  chief  of  the  division  of  certification,  and  it  is  made  automatically. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  (he  duty  of  the  commission  to  see  that  the 
law  is  enforced  with  respect  to  apportionment  among  the  States? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  apportionment,  under  the  order  of  the  President, 
has  not  been  made  applicable  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print 
ing  or  the  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  should  be? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  rules  in  regard  to  transferring  indi- 
viduals from  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  other  Departments! 
In  other  words,  is  the  Government  Printing  Office  put  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing in  this  respect  with  other  Departments? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  fully.    [To  Mr.  Wales.]    Give  me  the  rule. 

Mr.  Wales.  As  to  transfers? 

Mr.  Procter.  As  to  transfers.    A  person  can  be  transferred  from 
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the  Government  Printing  Office  to  another  office  only  along  the  same 
line  or  character  of  work,  and  apportionment  most  be  regarded  in 
making  transfers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  regard  the  question  of  apportionment  in 
making  all  transfers  f 
Mr.  Procter.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  exception)  What  exceptions  are 
there  to  the  general  role  of  transfer  f 

Mr.  Procter.  That  and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  I 
hold  that  transfers  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  should  be 
made  on  the  same  basis  that  we  make  transfers  from  the  local  post- 
office  in  Washington. 

The  Ohjjrman.  How  is  that!  What  are  the  rules  you  observe  in 
making  those  transfers? 

Mr.  Procter.  You  can  transfer  a  clerk  from  the  post-office  on  a  non- 
competitive examination,  if  the  State  of  which  that  clerk  is  a  resident 
has  not  received  more  than  its  share  under  the  apportionment. 
The  Chairman.  To  what  class  of  work  can  you  transfer  him? 
Mr.  Procter.  Any  class;  but  in  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
nnder  the  rules,  we  can  only  transfer  along  the  same  lines  of  work. 
We  can  transfer  a  compositor  or  proof  reader  to  one  of  the  Departments 
where  they  require  the  work  of  a  compositor  or  proof  reader.  We  can 
transfer  a  pressman  to  a  Department  where  they  require  a  pressman. 
We  can  transfer  a  clerk  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  a 
Department  where  they  require  the  work  of  a  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  compositor's  examination  should  dis- 
close the  fact  that  he  would  make  a  competent  clerk.    In  that  event 
could  you  transfer  him  as  a  clerk  to  some  other  Department? 
Mr.  Procter.  I  think  under  the  rules  we  could  not. 
The  Chairman.  It  must  be  a  like  service? 
Mr.  Procter.  A  like  service. 

The  rales  have  not  been  applicable  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  a  sufficient  time  to  demonstrate  to  the  fullest  extent  what 
economies  will  result  from  them,  but  we  already  know,  I  think,  that  a 
saving  has  been  the  result  of  the  extension.  Taking  the  last  complete 
fiscal  year  when  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  under  the  old 
system,  and  the  first  complete  fiscal  year  when  it  was  under  the  pres- 
ent sy stem,  it  is  shown  that  the  total  amount  expended  for  public  print- 
ing during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894  (see  page  18  of  the  Pub- 
ic Printer's  Report)  was  83,940,410,  the  expenditure  for  labor  being 
$2,894,304.38,  or  about  74  per  cent  of  total  amount  expended. 
The  total  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
896  (see  report,  page  34),  was  83,858,343.70,  the  expenditure  tor  labor 
yehxg  $2,672,367.43,  about  69  per  cent  of  total  amount  expended. 

These  statements  show  a  reduction  of  882,066.41  in  the  total  amount 
expended  in  1896,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  not  less  than  875,000 
tad  been  added  to  the  expenditures  for  public  printing  through  the 
>ublic  Printer  in  1896  by  the  transfer  to  him  of  printing  offices  in  sev- 
ral  of  the  Departments,  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  pressmen  by  law, 
he  increase  of  the  pay  of  other  employees,  and  the  establishment  of 
he  document  division  in  the  Union  Building,  etc. 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Public  Printer's  reports  for  the 
ears  above  referred  to  (see  pages  54  and  81)  that  there  were  37,759 
H>re  pages  and  4,306,339  more  copies  printed  in  1896  than  in  1894  on 
ocuments  ordered  by  Congress  and  on  private  orders.  It  will  also  be 
bserved  that  in  1894  there  were  100,502  pages  printed  on  private  orders. 
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while  there  were  only  42,424  pages  printed  in  1896  on  such  orders.  The 
pages  printed  on  private  orders  cost  from  60  to  80  per  cent  less  than 
those  printed  for  Congress,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  charge  for 
composition,  and  because  the  numbers  printed  are  much  smaller,  and 
these  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  the  amount  of 
work  done  during  these  two  years. 

On  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  work  in 
1896  (a  conservative  estimate),  the  Government  saved,  in  comparison 
with  1894,  over  8475,000  during  the  year— $82,066.41  in  reduced  expend! 
ture  and  $394,041  by  increased  production. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  before  you  leave  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  rule  under  which  the  Print- 
ing Office  was  classified  says  distinctly  that  no  unskilled  labor  shall  be 
classified. 

Mr.  Pbooteb.  Oh,  yes;  the  rule. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  says  no  unskilled  labor  shall  be  classified,  only 
skilled  labor! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  following  classes  of  employees  are  designated 
as  skilled  laborers  under  the  classification: 

uFirst  group  (all  skilled  laborers). — Assistant  doorkeepers,  boxen, 
captains  of  watch,  charge  of  charwomen,  charge  of  counting  room, 
charge  of  delivery  room,  charge  of  glue  room,  charge  of  gold  sweepings, 
charge  of  helpers,  charge  of  numbering,  charge  of  piece  sewers,  charge 
of  sewing  machines,  charge  of  stitching  machines,  charge  of  warehouse, 
counters,  directresses,  doorkeepers,  examiners,  feeders,  firemen,  floor 
hands  (not  mechanics),  folders,  gold  workers,  helpers,  hoisters,  hydrau- 
lic pressmen,  knife  grinders,  leather  cutters,  leather  parers,  messen- 
gers, numberers,  operators,  paper  cutters,  perforators,  sawyers,  sewers, 
stablemen,  telephone  operator,  wagon  master,  wagon  messengers,  watch- 
men, yard  master." 

While  some  of  those  are  clearly  skilled  laborers,  do  you  think  assist- 
ant doorkeepers  are  skilled  laborers  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  question  for  the  commission  to 
decide. 

Senator  Lodge.  Who  makes  the  classification  f 

Mr.  Procter.  The  head  of  the  Department,  under  the  order  of  the 
President.  The  commission  simply  accepts  the  classification  as  mad* 
The  law  and  the  rules 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  the  commission  bound  to  accept  the  elassificatioD 
of  the  Department  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Unless  it  thinks  that  some  violation  of  the  President's 
order  has  been  made.  I  think  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mission  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  to  that  violation. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  should  include  someone  in  the  classi- 
fied service  when  the  law  expressly  prohibited  his  classification  f 

Senator  Lodge.  Suppose  they  included  in  the  classified  service  some- 
body who  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  fact. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  equally  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  commission  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  fact  that  unskilled  labor  has 
been  classified  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  if  the  commission  believes  it  is  unskilled  labor. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  not  some  of  the  persons  whom  I  have  enumer- 
ated clearly  unskilled  laborers  1 
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Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  give  an  opinion  for  the  commission. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  your  own  opinion) 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  think  some  of  them  were  unskilled  laborers, 
possibly. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  some  of  them  are  clearly  unskilled  laborers. 
For  instance,  helpers.  I  understand  from  inquiries  I  have  made  that 
helpers  are  men  who  are  employed  simply  to  carry  frames  of  type  and 
to  do  work  of  that  sort  on  the  floor.  Anybody  in  this  room,  who  is 
physically  able,  could  go  there  to-morrow  and  perform  such  work. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion that  helpers  acquire  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  that  it  costs  the 
Government  a  certain  amount  to  teach  helpers,  press  feeders,  and 
others 

Senator  Lodge.  I  did  not  say  press  feeders.  I  said  simply  helpers. 
I  have  asked  about  those  men  and  what  they  do.  I  suppose,  of  course, 
they  could  improve  by  practice,  as  anybody  can  at  anything,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  dear  that  they  are  unskilled  laborers,  and  I  think  a 
number  of  these  are. 

Mr.  Procter  (to  Mr.  Wales).  Have  you  the  order  of  the  President 
classifying  the  Government  Printing  Office  1 

The  Chairman.  The  law  governs  in  cases  like  this.  It  says  no 
unskilled  labor  shall  be  classified.  0 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  not  exactly  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  substance  of  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Bead  the  language.    It  is  perfectly  plain. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  language  of  the  rule  is^very  much  plainer  than 
the  law.  The  language  of  the  rule  is  absolute.  The  language  of  the 
law  is  indefinite. 

Senator  Lodge.  Bead  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  as  follows: 

uThe  classified  service  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  shall 
include  all  persons  employed  in  that  office  except  those  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  unskilled  laborers 
or  workmen. 

Senator  Lodge.  Precisely.  Under  that  rule  the  office  was  classified. 
It  seems  to  me  very  clear  from  the  list  I  have  read  that  a  good  deal  of 
unskilled  labor  was  improperly  classified  as  skilled  labor.  I  understand 
from  you — you  will  correct  me  if  I  make  a  mistake — that  all  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  can  do  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  to 
it.    Yon  have  no  power  to  make  a  reclassification  1 

Mr.  Procter.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Lodge.  Has  the  Public  Printer  the  power  to  make  a  reclassi- 
fication f 

Mr.  Procter.  The  Public  Printer  has  no  power  to  make  a  reclassifi- 
cation, but  he  has  the  power  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to 
the  matter  if  an  error  in  report  has  been  made,  and  I  think  the  com- 
mission would  have  the  authority  to  allow  the  correction  of  a  clerical 
error. 

Senator  Lodge.  A  reclassification  can  only  be  reached  by  an  order  of 
the  President! 

Mr.  Procter.  Only  by  order  of  the  President. 

Senator  Lodge.  Can  the  President  order  an  office  reclassified  if  he 
thinks  it  has  been  classified  improperly  1 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  a  question  I  would  rather  take  up  later.  When 
I  come  to  it  I  have  some  data  on  the  subject  which  I  should  like  to 
submit. 
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Senator  Lodge.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  as  to  the  power  of 
classification — whether  a  classification  being  made  erroneously  or  other- 
wise by  the  head  of  a  Departmen  t  it  has  to  stand  indefinitely,  or  whether 
the  errors  can  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  an  error  in  classification,  an  error  in  report 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  mean  an  error  in  report.  I  mean  where  a 
man  is  wrongly  classified,  as  I  think  is  clearly  the  case  in  the  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think — I  am  giving  only  my  individual  opinion— 
that  where  a  man  has  been  reported  as  a  skilled  laborer  who  is  not  a 
skilled  laborer,  and  has  never  done  a  skilled  laborer's  work  and  was 
not  doing  the  work  of  a  skilled  laborer  at  the  time  the  classification 
was  made,  the  error  in  the  classification  can  be  corrected. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  t 

Senator  Lodge.  By  whom! 

Mr.  Procter.  By  a  report  from  the  officer  making  the  classification 
to  the  commission,  and,  by  authority  of  the  commission,  correcting  the 
error. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  if  the  Public  Printer  should  state  to  you  that 
he  thought  certain  persons  were  wrongly  classified  you  have  the  power 
to  reclassify! 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  to  reclassify,  but  to  correct  an  error. 

Senafcfr  Lodge.  You  mean  to  take  that  person  out  of  the  classified 
service! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  individual. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  suppose  a  class  is  wrongly  classified! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  we  have  authority  to  pass  upon  a  class. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  can  only  be  done  by  an  order  of  the  President! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Even  where  it  has  been  improperly  classified! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know — how  an  error  can  be 
corrected. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Public  Printer  made  any  request  to  have 
these  errors  corrected! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  say  from  memory.  I  wish  Mr.  Wales  would 
take  a  memorandum  of  that  and  we  will  look  it  up. 

PENSION  AGENCIES. 

On  July  25, 1895,  the  clerical  force  of  the  various  pension  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  was  classified.  As  this  was  merely  an 
extension  to  the  clerical  force,  and  in  my  opinion  it  should  have  been 
classified  under  the  original  law,  as  they  were  a  part  of  the  depart- 
mental service,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  this  point. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of  going  into  it 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  I  will  not  speak  of  that. 

THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

Employees  in  Indian  agencies  and  schools  not  before  included 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  included) 
Mr.  Procter.  At  the  same  time. 

Senator  Lodge.  When  was  the  first  order  classifying  the  Indian 
service  or  any  part  of  it  made! 
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Mr.  Procter  (to  Mr.  Wales).  Give  me  the  date. 

Mr.  Wales.  I  will  look  it  up. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understand  that  that  order  classified  only  those 
not  theretofore  classified.  I  desir.e  to  get  the  date  of  the  first  extension 
to  the  Indian  service. 

Mr.  Wales.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bailey  can  give  it  offhand. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  it  was  1892. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  extension  was  made  under  General  Harrison  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  my  impression,  but  I  wanted  to  have  it 
confirmed. 

Mr.  Wales  (after  examining).  It  was  April,  1891. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  was  made  in  the  middle  of  President  Harrison's 
terra.  This  extension,  then,  covered  offices  not  covered  by  President 
Harrison's  order! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yesj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  rules  as  to  transfers  in  the  Indian 
service!    Are  they  the  same  as  in  other  Departments! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  does  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Smith,  who  was 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  hold  now! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  has  been  transferred  to  the 
position  of  supervisor  of  Indian  schools! 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Wales! 

Mr.  Wales.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  up  the  case. 

Mr.  Procter.  Iwill;  and  will  give  you  all  the  facts  in  reference  to  it. 

As  to  the  result  of  this  classification  of  the  employees  of  Indian 
agencies  and  schools,  the  last  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  that  for  1897,  pages  9  and  10,  says: 

"  The  effect  of  placing  the  employees  of  the  Indian  schools  in  the 
classified  service  has  been  quite  salutary.  There  is  a  marked  increase 
in  stability  of  tenure,  efficiency,  and  real  devotion  to  the  work  on  the 
part  of  the  service  as  a  whole." 

And  again : 


"With  reference  to  efficiency  and  devotion  to  work,  it  is  impossible 
to  offer  statistical  tables,  but  the  testimony  of  superintendents  and 
inspecting  officials  indicates  that  in  the  great  majority  of  schools  there 
has  been  an  increasing  gain  in  these  things  under  the  influence  of  the 
ci  v  il  -service  rules. 

"The  greatest  gain,  however,  that  has  come  to  the  Indian  school 
service  through  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  roles  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  filling  of  vacancies  they  exclude  the  influence  of 
partisanship  and  patronage,  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  appointing 
officer  persons  who  have  furnished  proof  that  they  possess  many  of  the 
more  important  requirements  of  character  and  equipment  needed  for 
success  in  the  work." 

The  Chairman.  From  what  superintendent  do  you  quote! 

Mr.  Procter.  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  Haihnann.  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  much  time  will  I  have  to-day! 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Lodge  desires  to  conclude  your  examina- 
tion to-day. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  some  questions  to  ask,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  conclude  your  examination  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  possibly  get  through  to-day 

Senator  Lodge.  My  time  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  questions  now  which  I  desire  to  put.  They  are  of  a  general 
character. 

Mr.  Procter.  Shall  I  leave  these  other  subjects! 

Senator  Lodge.  You  stopped  at  the  Indian  service  f 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  completed  your  statement  with  reference 
to  that  service! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  other  services  remain! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  brought  the  matter  to  the  large  inclusion,  the 
May  6th  order.  I  have  taken  up  all  the  extensions  prior  to  the  May 
6th  order.  Of  course,  I  have  not  given  all  the  extensions,  but  I  have 
given  the  larger  extensions  prior  to  May  6.  I  have  a  table  here  of  all 
the  extensions. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  the  large  general  order  that  took  in  31,000. 
You  have  reached  that! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  These  questions,  Mr.  Commissioner,  are  of  a  general 
character,  and  are  not  in  regard  to  any  special  service.  How  long 
have  you  been  on  the  commission! 

Mr.  Procter.  Since  November,  1893. 

Senator  Lodge.  Will  you  state  what  you  consider  the  relations  of 
the  commission  to  the  President  to  be! 

Mr.  Procter.  To  aid  the  President  as  he  may  direct. 

Senator  Lodge.  To  offer  suggestions  and  advice! 

Mr.  Procter.  When  asked  for.  To  aid  the  President  as  he  may 
direct  in  carrying  out  the  law  and  the  rules. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  do  you  think  was  the  purpose  of  the  act  of 
1883,  beyond  the  immediate  classification  which  it  then  made— I  mean 
with  reference  to  extensions! 

Mr.  Procter.  1  can  better  answer  the  question  by  giving  you  a 
short  extract  from  the  message  of  President  Grant  in  1872,  when  be 
was  advocating  such  a  law,  in  which  he  said: 

"An  earnest  desire  has  been  felt  to  correct  abuses  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country. " 

Senator  Lodge.  I  did  not  mean  that.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting 
you.  I  did  not  intend  to  ask  what  were  the  evils  the  act  was  intended 
to  remedy. 

Mr.  Procter.  1  am  not  going  into  that  subject. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  mean  what  was  its  intent  in  regard  to  extensions! 

Mr.  Procter.  President  Arthur,  in  submitting  the  law  of  1883,  said: 

u  While  neither  that  bill  nor  any  other  permanent  scheme  for  improv- 
ing the  civil  service  concerns  the  higher  grade  of  officials  who  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate." 

I  think  he  indicated  what  he  understood  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
law.  But  the  intent  of  the  law  is  better  stated  by  Senator  Hawley's 
committee 

Sen  ator  Lodge.  You  think  the  intent  of  the  act  was  to  have  a  gradual 
extension! 

Mr,  Procter.  The  report  of  Senator  Hawley  and  Senator  Pendleton 
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[  exactly  in  one  sentence  what  the  law  was  intended  to  do,  as 

"  But  the  subordinates  in  the  Executive  Departments,  whose  duty  is 
the  same  under  every  Administration,  should  be  selected  with  sole 
reference  to  their  character  and  their  capacity  for  doing  the  public  work. 
This  latter  class  includes  nearly  all  the  vast  number  of  appointed  officials 
who  carry  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  Executive  or  heads  of  Depart- 
ments, whether  in  Washington  or  elsewhere.77 

Senator  Lodge.  That,  you  think,  gives  the  intent  of  the  act,  that  it 
was  to  be  extended  to  all  officers  or  that  class  f 

Mr.  Pbootbb.  Yes;  and  Senator  Hawley  in  explaining  the  bill  said 
it  would  "vastly  improve  the  whole  civil  service  of  the  country." 

And  that  was  emphasized  by  Senators  Hoar  and  Dawes  and  Repre- 
sentative Buckner.  I  give  extracts  from  their  remarks.  Senator 
Hawley  said: 

•  •••••• 

"I  propose  to  show  that  we  have  here  a  reasonable,  simple,  practical 
ofll,  open  to  no  constitutional  objection,  not  in  any  sense  experimental, 
based  upon  absolute  conclusive  experience,  capable  of  being  easily  and 
economically  executed,  that  will  vastly  improve  the  whole  civil  service 
of  the  country P 

Senator  Hoar  said: 

"Next,  the  bill  commends  itself  to  my  judgment,  because  it  proceeds 
with  a  statesmanlike  caution  in  making  the  necessary  experiment  and 
proceeding  from  step  to  step.  It  is  applicable  to  only  a  few  of  the 
great  public  offices  in  the  country  besides  the  seven  Departments  exist- 
ing in  the  city  of  Washington.  It  applies,  I  think,  to  about  thirty 
offices  only  out  of  Washington  and  to  the  Departments  here,  and  it 
permits  the  President,  if  he  sees  fit,  to  extend  gradually,  as  experience 
shall  warrant,  there  being  full  opportunity  for  the  legislative  power  to 
amend  or  supply  any  defects  in  this  bill  hereafter,  until  finally,  if  it  is 
found  expedient,  it  shall  embrace  the  entire  civil  service  of  the  coun- 
try, so  far  as  it  can  be  properly  applied." 

Senator  Dawes  said: 

"It  can  no  longer  be  that  200,000  officeholders  can  be  appointed  in 
the  methods  that  were  fit  and  proper  for  the  appointment  of  1,000.  Two 
hundred  thousand  in  the  very  near  future  are  to  be  appointed  to 
administer  the  offices  of  this  Government  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  over  an  area  thirty  times  as  great  as  that 
for  which  the  system  itself  was  created;  for  administering  a  Govern- 
ment the  yearly  receipts  and  expenditures  of  which  are  $300,000,000, 
to  be  collected  from  points  a  thousand  miles  from  the  eye  of  appointing 
power  here,  when  in  the  beginning  it  was  only  to  disburse  three 
millions  and  a  half  among  officeholders  in  the  old  thirteen  States  along 
the  line  of  the  Atlantic  Coast." 

Representative  Buckner  said: 

"I  want  to  say  that  I  am  for  this  bill,  not  so  much  for  what  it  con- 
tains as  for  its  promise  of  good  things  in  the  future.  It  is  but  an 
entering  wedge,  I  hope,  to  break  down  the  most  iniquitous  system 
which  has  existed  in  this  country  for  the  last  forty  years,  having  as  its 
motto  'To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.'  The  public  sentiment  is  now 
drifting  in  the  right  direction,  and  1  am  willing  to  give  my  support,  and 
that  fairly  and  fully,  to  this  entering  wedge,  to  this  beginning  of  reform 
throughout  the  civil  service  of  this  country," 
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The  first  report  of  the  commission  for  the  year  1883  explains  the  views 
held  at  that  time  of  the  intent  of  the  law  in  the  following  language: 

"  It  was  the  part  of  wisdom  in  the  outset  to  enforce  the  new  system 
broadly  enough  to  fairly  test  its  merits  without  making  it  so  general 
as  to  involve  serious  inconvenience  in  case  of  failure.  There  was  neetl 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  greatest  opposition  from  patronage  monger 
and  partisans  would  be  at  the  first  stages,  when  the  examiners  would 
be  the  most  inexperienced,  the  commission  most  embarrassed  by  novel 
questions,  and  the  ill  informed  most  easily  misled." 

"  Ample  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  third  clause 
of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  to  require  the  new  system  to  be  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  executive  service  whenever,  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  gained,  the  public  advantage  is  likely  to  be  promoted 
thereby.    No  further  legislation  in  that  direction  seems  necessary mv 

The  Chairman.  It  was  intended,  then,  to  apply  to  those  whose  duties 
were  clerical  in  their  nature,  1  understand? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  at  all.  It  was  explained  in  debate  that  it  wa* 
intended  to  apply  to  all  persons  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Government 
whether  at  Washington  or  elsewhere.    There  is  no  question  about  that 

Senator  Lodge.  What  section  of  the  act  gives  the  President  power 
to  make  extensions? 

Mr.  Prooter.  Clause  3  of  section  6  of  the  act  requires  beads  of 
Departments, upon  the  direction  of  the  President,  to  classify  "subordi- 
nate places,  clerks,  and  officers;7'  and  that  is  repeated  in  the  other 
section. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  limitations  are  there  on  the  President's  power 
to  extend? 

Mr.  Procter.  Section  7  of  the  law  contains  the  following : 

"Nor  shall  any  officer  not  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern 
ment,  or  any  person  merely  employed  as  a  laborer  or  workman,  be 
required  to  be  classified  hereunder;  nor,  unless  by  direction  of  the  Sen 
ate,  shall  any  person  who  has  been  nominated  for  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  be  required  to  be  classified  or  to  pass  an  examination." 

This  will  be  seen  to  be  a  limitation  on  Congress,  and  not  a  limitation 
on  the  powers  of  the  President  to  classify. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  those  the  only  limitations  in  the  lawf 

Mr.  Procter.  The  only  limitations;  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
peculiar  language  of  that  phrase  of  the  law,  u  merely  employed  as 
laborer."  I  think  that  is  a  limitation  put  on  the  method  of  employment 
and  not  upon  the  character  of  the  work. 

Senator  Lodge.  .Those  are  the  only  limitations  given  in  the  law  on 
the  President's  power  to  make  an  extension? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  limitation  is  not  included  in  section  1753  of  th? 
Revised  Statutes,  which  was  reenacted  by  the  civil-service  law,  which 
authorized  the  President  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  admission 
of  persons  into  the  civil  service.  There  is  no  limitation  under  that 
and  each  President,  iu  extending  the  classification,  has  used  the 
language 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  that  the  act  of  1870  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  far  does  that  remain  in  force  f 

Mr.  Procter.  In  full.  It  has  been  reenacted.  Under  that,  I  believe, 
the  President  did  even  classify  persons  appointed  by  him  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 
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Each  President  has  used  the  following  language  in  extending  the 
classification : 

u  In  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  authority  given  to  him  by  section  1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
and  by  an  act  to  regulate  and  improve  this  civil  service  of  the  United 
States,  approved  January  16, 1883." 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  in  promulgating  rules  and  amendments  to  the 
rales  all  the  Presidents  have  referred  to  the  acts  of  1870  and  1883? 

Mr.  Procter.  And  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  Constitution,  of  course.  Have  you  any 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  all  these  extensions  are  covered  by  those  laws  * 

Mr.  Procter.  None  whatever.  May  I  call  attention,  Senator,  to 
another  fact  f  That  it  was  intended  to  reach  the  higher  offices  is  shown 
by  the  language  of  Senator  Bayard  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  as 
follows: 

u  The  proposition  was  in  the  first  place  that  none  but  the  lowest  grade 
of  office  should  be  open  to  competition.  That,  1  say,  is  now  removed. 
If  it  ever  existed  it  certainly  is  now  removed,  and  all  offices  of  the 
various  classes  referred  to  by  the  bill  are  open  to  competition,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  grade. 

•  •••••• 

"I  am  not  now  speaking  of  elective  offices;  I  am  speaking  of  those 
offices  by  appointment  which  we  seek  to  control." 

Senator  Lodge.  You  have,  in  your  last  report,  a  table  showing  the 
extensions  of  the  classification  since  1883? 

Mr.  Wales.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  By  that  table  it  appears  that  5,536 

Mr.  Procter,  Will  you  allow  me?  I  have  not  fully  answered  your 
former  question  as  to  the  intent  of  the  law.  I  should  like  to  file  here 
as  a  part  of  my  statement  the  statements  of  Senators  Sherman,  Dawes, 
and  Butler  and  Representative  Willis  to  the  effect  that  the  entrance 
to  the  civil  service  should  be  by  competitive  tests,  open  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  upon  equal  terms. 

Senator  Lodge.  Any  official  documents  of  that  kind  you  can  file.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  read  them,  as  they  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  not  read  them.  I  will  merely  make  a  statement 
of  what  they  are. 

Entrance  to  civil  service  to  be  by  competitive  teste  open  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  upon  equal  terms. 

Senator  Sherman: 

•  •••••• 

"  There  is  the  power  to  select  by  favoritism,  and  that  power  ought  to 
be  checked  and  guarded. 

"I  therefore  will  vote  for  any  law  which  will  enable  any  man,  rich  or 
poor,  whatever  may  b£  his  condition,  wherever  he  may  live,  to  go  at  the 
proper  time  before  proper  officers-and  be  examined.  In  other  words, 
the  English  rule,  which  has  been  adopted  there  only  within  a  few  years, 
has  worked  wonderfully  well,  so  that  any  person  there  can  go  before 
the  proper  officers  and  be  examined,  and  he  may  be  appointed  if  be 
proves  himself  to  be  more  meritorious  than  anyone  else.  I  am  in  favor  of 
any  law  that  will  accomplish  that. 
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"  It  has  been  our  happy  lot,  in  almost  every  department  of  the  State— 
I  believe  there  are  but  two  exceptions — to  give  np  that  which  has  always 
been  considered  the  special  patronage  and  the  highly  prized  patronage 
of  the  Government,  namely,  the  appointment  of  clerks  to  the  civil 
offices  of  the  country.  We  have  abandoned  that  power.  We  have 
thrown  every  one  of  them  open  to  public  competition.  The  transition 
is  now  nearly  complete:  *  *  •  and  in  order  that  the  public  service 
might  be  indeed  the  public;  in  order  that  we  might  not  have  among  tbe 
civil  officers  of  the  State  that  which  we  have  complained  of  in  the  army, 
namely,  that  the  service  was  not  the  property  of  the  nation,  but  of  the 
officers,  we  have  now  been  enabled  to  remove  the  barriers  of  nomination, 
patronage,  jobbing,  favoritism  in  whatever  form ;  and  every  man  belong- 
ing to  the  people  of  England,  if  he  so  pleases  to  fit  his  children  for  the 
position  of  competing  for  places  in  the  public  service,  may  do  it  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  question  what  is  his  condition  in  life,  or  the  amount  of 
means  with  which  he  may  happen  to  be  or  not  to  be  blest." — Gladstone. 

Senator  Dawes: 

"  Institute  an  open  competitive  examination.  Let  it,  by  aomem* 
chinery  which  shall  be  determined  the  best,  be  carried  out  as  perfectly 
as  you  can,  and  then  he  who  enters  upon  the  public  service  will  not 
depend  for  his  place  either  on  the  political  bias  or  the  desire  of  him 
who  appoints  him,  but  on  his  personal  knowledge  and  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  the  office  that  he  fills,  and  of  the  qualities  of  him 
who  is  to  enter  it.  Secure  this,  and  you  will  have  reached  to  a  consul 
erable  extent  this  demand  as  well  as  the  other ,  but  it  is  the  omnipotent 
public  opinion,  created  by  what  we  have  seen  within  the  last  few  month*, 
that  demands  at  our  hands  that  we  shall  respond  by  such  legislation  as 
Bhall  forever  make  the  repetition  of  the  evil  impossible." 

Senator  Butler: 
•  •••••  • 

"I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned  persons  who  believe  the  officers  of 
this  country  belong  to  the  people  of  the  country.  I  believe  they  belong 
to  the  people  without  regard  to  the  influence  of  Senators  or  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress.  I  believe  they  belong  to  the  people,  and  they  have 
a  right  to  designate  how  those  offices  shall  be  conferred,  and  that  they 
shall  be  kept  in  trust  for  them  and  not  for  any  political  party,  whether 
that  political  party  be  Republican  or  Democrat." 

Representative  Willis: 

"  As  to  the  remaining  sections  of  this  bill,  which  provide  for  open 
competitive  examinations,  I  can  say  for  myself  and  for  the  overwhelm 
ing  majority  on  this  side  that  they  will  receive  our  hearty  support 
The  experience  of  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own  demonstrates  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  a  reform  measure  such  as  this.  I  will 
not  attempt,  for  the  House  is  ready  to  vote,  to  discuss  these  sections. 
Two  years  ago  I  introduced  here  the  bill  which  we  now  have  before  u& 
The  more  fully  I  have  studied  the  history  of  the  civil  service  of  out 
own  and  of  other  lands  the  more  fully  I  have  been  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  this  legislation  if  we  would  bring  back  our  country  to  its 
ancient  and  honorable  principle  of  purity,  simplicity,  economy,  and 
honesty." 

Mr.  Pbootbb.  I  also  submit  statements  of  Senators  Allison,  Hoar, 
Bayard,  Dawes,  and  George  that  the  law  intended  to  place  the  civil 
service  of  the  entire  country  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
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Law  intended  to  place  the  civil  service  an  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

Senator  Allison : 

"The  amendment  which  I  propose  requires  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment making  these  appointments  to  take  the  highest  number,  whatever 
it  may  be.  The  man  who  has  shown  himself  eminently  qualified  in 
every  way  for  the  position  he  seeks  shall  have  that  position,  without 
reference  to  what  his  party  affiliation  may  be." 

Senator  Hoar: 

"If  we  can  put  upon  the  statute  a  declaration  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, in  obedience  to  the  public  voice,  that  original  appointments  to 
the  public  service  shall  hereafter  be  made  on  the  basis  of  fitness  and 
merit  solely,  and  that  the  civil  service  of  the  country  shall  no  longer 
be  a  partisan  weapon,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Executive  whom  the 
American  people  will  be  likely  soon  to  elect  will  disregard  that  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  will  be  willing  to  go  into  history  as  the  man  who 
undid  and  destroyed  this  great  work  which  the  American  people  have 
required  to  be  done;  and  I  am  willing  to  trust  the  measure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  that  consideration  for  the  future." 

Senator  Bayard: 

"  I  desire  to  see  a  change.  I  wish  here  to  say  that  I  do  not  desire  to 
see  a  Republican  spoils  system  replaced  by  a  Democratic  spoils  sys- 
tem. Just  so  far  as  we  can  remove  the  public  clerical  force  from  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  shifting  and  accidental  party  power,  just  so  far  as  we 
may  remove  them  from  the  fires  of  party  and  from  the  anxiety  that 
must  attend  our  frequent  recurring  elections,  just  so  far  we  progress  in 
the  right  direction. 

•  •••••• 

"  We  are  now  proposing  to  substitute  whatt  Public  service  for  party 
service  ;  the  test  of  individual  capacity  and  fitness  and  worth  for  an 
office  instead  of  violent  partisan  service,  oftentimes  of  an  unscrupulous 
and  unprincipled  character." 

•  •••••• 

Senator  Dawes: 

"  I  know  of  no  other  way  by  which  you  can  secure  entrance  into  the 
public  service  without  regard  to  party,  except  it  be  under  a  competitive 
examination  open  to  all  parties^  honestly,  fairly,  and  intelligently  con- 
ducted and  abided  by.  If  this  is  done,  I  do  not  see  why  a  man  of  one 
party  is  not  just  as  secure  of  a  place  in  the  public  service  as  a  man  of 
any  other  party.    It  puts  each  and  all  upon  their  merit. 

•  •••**• 

"When  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  that  party,  with  all  its  glories 
behind  it  and  all  its  hopes  and  promises  before  it,  in  power  by  the 
prostitution  of  the  patronage  of  this  Government  to  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling free  thought  with  a  free  ballot  in  this  country,  it  will  cost  more 
than  it  is  worth.  And  though  under  the  administration  of  a  bill  based 
upon  the  principle  of  this  bill,  that  the  public  service  is  open  to  those 
in  this  country,  without  regard  to  their  parly  affiliation,  who  can 
demonstrate,  under  a  rigid  competitive  examination,  intelligently  con- 
ducted and  honestly  adhered  to,  their  fitness  above  others  to  a  place, 
every  political  friend  of  mine  in  the  country  shall  have  to  give  place  to 
those  who  entertain  other  principles,  there  will  have  been  such  an  ad- 
vance in  the  purity  of  administration  in  this  Government,  so  much  will 
have  been  accomplished,  that  no  man  will  mourn  who  loves  purity  of 
administration  and  who  desires  the  best  interests  of  his  country." 
•  •  •  *  t  *  • 
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Senator  George: 

"  The  merits  of  this  bill  I  shall  not  go  into  now.  I  will  mention,  how 
ever,  to  the  honorable  Senator  that  it  does  incarnate  and  embody  iu 
the  form  of  a  statute  the  best  conscience  and  judgment  of  this  country 
against  political  proscription,  and  as  such  it  receives  my  hearty  appnv 
bation.  I  denounce  this  system  as  it  now  exists.  I  denounce  it  became 
it  excludes  my  friends  and  the  men  with  whom  I  cooperate  from  all 
participation  in  the  affair  8  of  the  Government.  But  will  it  be  any  better, 
will  it  be  fairer,  will  political  proscription  be  less  hideous,  if  when  wi- 
attain  power  we  shall  turn  around  and  practice  the  same  methods  whkl 
we  denounce  nowf  No,  sir;  if  political  proscription  be  wrong  in  the 
Republican  party  it  will  be  wrong  in  the  Democratic  party.  If  it  t* 
unjust,  as  I  say  it  is  unjust,  that  the  Democrats  of  this  country  should 
have  no  chance  to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
it  will  be  equally  unjust,  should  our  good  fortune  lead  us  to  victory,  u> 
exclude  to  the  same  extent  the  .Republicans  from  political  employment 
in  this  country." 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  I  should  like  to  file  the  statements  of  Senators  Bay 
ard  and  Sherman,  that  removals  should  not  be  made  for  political  tea 
sons,  but  for  the  good  of  the  service  only,  and  also  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress. 

Removal  not  to  be  made  for  political  reasons,  but  for  the  good  of  Ike  sertkt 

only. 

Senator  Bayard: 
•  *••••• 

"The  value  of  this  bill  to  me  is  this:  It  recognizes  the  principle  and 
the  fact  that  the  offices  of  this  Government  are  created  and  filled  fr 
public  service  and  not  for  the  private  use  of  the  incumbents.  As  Ion? 
as  the  offices  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  emoluments,  merely  as 
rewards,  the  emolument  of  the  incumbent,  and  a  reward  and  benefit  t* 
the  incumbent,  then  I  say  that  you  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  idea  and 
purpose  for  which  they  were  established,  which  is  public  benefit,  and 
nothing  else. 

"It  provides  for  a  test  of  fitness  and  capacity  that  will  logically  pre- 
vent a  President  or  a  Cabinet  officer  from  keeping  an  incompetent  and 
unworthy  man  in  office.  If  he  is  in,  he  ought  to  go  out,  and  the  sooner 
he  goes  out  the  better,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  vested  right  in  bi< 
term  of  office  to  remain  there.  No  man  holding  an  office  by  appoint 
ment  has  a  right  to  remain  after  his  presence  there  is  detrimental  t* 
the  interests  of  the  public." 

Senator  Sherman : 

"  There  is  another  law  that  I  am  in  favor  of.  It  is  said  that  removal* 
are  made  without  cause.  Well,  sir,  if  removals  are  made  without  can*. 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  made  upon  the  solicitation  of  Member* 
of  Congress.  I  say  that  without  fear  of  contradiction.  Nine  out « 
ten  of  the  removals  without  cause  are  made  because  there  is  a  pressnn- 
brought  upon  Members  of  Congress  to  induce  removals,  and  demand* 
are  made  by  Members  of  Congress,  both  Senators  and  Representatives 
upon  the  President  and  heads  of  Departments  to  appoint  men  for  them 
to  office. 

"  Nor  is  this  confined  to  one  party,  either,  eV6n  in  &  Republican  Admin 
istration;  that  is  the  fact.  Now,  if  any  law  will  gttard  against  that r 
ought  to  be  passed.    One  law  which  would  be  as  wise  as  any  other 
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would  be  to  forbid  members  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  even  applying  to  the  Departments  for  any  position  or 
any  office." 


Report  of  special  committee.  Twenty-seventh  Congress,  July  27, 1842. 

•  •  •  * '  »  •  • 

"In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  a  more  effective  one  would  be  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  repealing  the  limitation  to  office  under  the  law 
of  1820,  and  requiring  all  officers  having  the  power  to  dismiss  a  subor- 
dinate to  furnish  each  person  removed  from  office  with  the  cause,  in 
writing:  and  also  to  report  forthwith  the  name  of  the  officer,  and  the 
cause  of  his  removal,  to  the  President." 

•  ••••••' 

"The  clause  repealing  the  section  of  the  act  of  1820  which  limits  the 
appointment  of  certain  officers  to  four  years  it  is  believed  will  be  of 
great  practical  utility.  All  these  officers  at  the  termination  of  that 
period  are,  by  operation  of  law,  removed  for  the  President,  without 
any  act  en  his  part,  and  he  may  commit  the  greatest  improprieties  in 
filling  the  vacant  places  without  incurring  any  liability  for  the  dis- 
placement of  faithful  public  agents.  This  regulation  swells  consider- 
ably his  power,  as  it  makes  a  great  many  vacancies  with  the  certainty 
of  tiie  returning  year  and  subjects  the  incumbents  more  inexorably  to 
his  will  than  if  the  exertion  of  the  power  of  removal  was  a  prelimi- 
nary operation.  Such  repeal  would,  besides,  add  somewhat  to  the  per- 
manency and  certainty  of  the  tenure  by  which  office  would  be  held; 
and  such  tenure  should  at  least  be  as  certain  and  permanent  as  the 
fidelity  and  fitness  of  the  officer. 

"The  past  assures  us  of  what  would  be  the  future  state  of  things  if 
the  principle  that  an  officer  is  only  to  be  removed  for  sufficient  cause 
should  be  again  established.  Under  Washington,  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  the  two  Adams's  it  fully  obtained,  and  there  was  hardly  occasion 
to  exert  it  once  the  average  during  the  year  of  the  Administration  of 
these  Presidents;  and  yet,  in  those  better  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
superiority  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  over  those  of  this  day,  in 
capability,  fidelity,  and  virtue,  is  most  striking.  The  people  were  then 
neither  better,  nor  Wiser,  nor  more  patriotic,  nor  more  devoted  to  busi- 
ness than  now,  Hor  was  our  general  condition  and  circumstances  more 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  public  and  private  virtue  in  Govern- 
ment agents." 

Senator  Lodge.  Now,  1  will  return  to  the  table  of  which  I  was  speak- 
ing. The  table  shows,  does  it  not,  that  5,536  Treasury  employees, 
classified  May  6,  1896,  had  previously  been  under  the  examination 
system  t 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge,  And  there  were  5,216  civilian  employees  of  the  War 
Department  classified  at  the  same  time  which  had  always  been  prac- 
tically nonpoliticalf 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Making  10,752  in  all.  Now,  omitting  these  non- 
political  branches,  how  many  positions  have  been  brought  into  tbe 
classified  service  by  Executive  action  ? 

Mr.  Pbooteb.  1  will  file  a  table  here  showing  it.  These  two  tables 
will  answer  your  question  in  full. 
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Senator  Lodge.  I  have  myself  made  an  examination  of  the  tables. 
You  will  correct  me  if  I  have  the  figures  wrong.  My  figures  show 
60,879  brought  in. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  of  these  32,987  were 
classified  by  Bepublican  Presidents? 

Mr.  Procter.  A  table  was  prepared  very  elaborately  by  Congressman 
Brosins,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service.  He  has  gone  over  the  figures 
very  carefully,  and  he  separates  what  he  would  consider  the  political 
from  the  nonpolitical  inclusions  made  by  the  different  Presidents.  Be 
estimates  that  the  political  inclusions  made  by  the  Bepublican  Presi- 
dents amount  to  27,6(57  and  that  the  political  inclusions  made  by 
Democratic  Presidents  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  amount  to 
27,892. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  the  32,000  that  I  have  here  I  include  the  Railway 
Mail  Service. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  rules  did  not  go  into  effect  until  May,  1889. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  places  political  f 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were  political. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proper  to  charge  those  up  as  political  appoint- 
ments where  the  persons  were  on  that  date  practically  in  the  classified 
service?, 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  examination  was  required  for  those  places! 

Senator  Lodge.  They  were  examined  after  they  got  in. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  original  appointments  were  purely  political. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  were  required  to  undergo 
a  rigid  examination  before  they  could  enter  the  service  permanently? 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir;  they  were  examined  very  rigidly  after  they 
were  in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  they  were  taken  in  on  probation.  Wot 
they  not  required  to  be  examined  once  a  month  until  they  demonstrated 
the  fact  within  a  certain  period  that  they  could  perform  the  duties 
satisfactorily? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  true;  but  that  did  not  render  it  any  the  tee 
political,  because  only  persons  were  appointed  who  were  recommended 
No  matter  which  party  was  in  power,  their  appointments  were  purely 
political. 

Senator  Lodg^e.  The  navy-yards  were  classified  by  Secretary  Tracy! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  have  since  been  put  under  the  law,  but  they 
were  all  classified  by  him,  were  they  not,  in  1891! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  navy-yards  classified  now  as  other  Depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  as  other  Departments. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  have  a  register  there f 

Mr.  Procter.  We  simply  adopt  the  register  kept  by  the  offieen  at 
the  navy-yard,  a  board  under  the  regulations  of  the  commission, as 
authorized  by  the  President. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  many  were  included  under  the  Democrat** 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  Twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two 
political  places. 

Senator  Lodge.  About  how  many  have  come  in  through  the  natural 
growth  of  the  service  t    I  have  15,467. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  total  classified  service,  from  the  natural 
growth,  nonpolitical  inclusions  and  Executive  extensions,  amounts  to 
87,096t 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  file  those  tables. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  should  like  to  have  them  filed. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

NOT  POLITICAL. 

List  of  positions  Hiker  professional,  scientific,  or  nonpolitical,  classified  by  direction  of  the 
President  between  March  4, 1893,  and  May  6, 1896: 

Department  of  Agriculture : 

Microscopists 5 

Assistants 200 

State  statistical  agents 46 

Meat  inspectors 69 

Live-stock  agents 83 

Stock  examiners 96 

Superintendents  quarantine  stations 2 

Assistant  teachers  (Indians) 89 

540 

Number  of  "nonpolitioal"  positions  classified  between  March  4,  1893,  and 
May  6, 1896 540 

Number  of  "nonpolitical"  positions  classified  by  the  extensions  of  May  6, 
1896 16,536 

17,076 

POLITICAL. 

List  of  petitions  classified  by  order  of  the  President  between  March  4, 1898,  and  May  6, 
1896,  which  were  neither  professional,  scientific,  or  otherwise  considered  nonpolitical. 

Taggers 150 

Messengers 171 

Clerks 15 

Indian  warehouse  clerks 2 

Clerks,  Poet-Office  Department 43 

Messengers  and  watchmen 868 

Firemen 94 

Census  employees  under  act  of  Congress -. 90 

Internal-revenue  aerr  ice 2,939 

Government  Printing  Office 2,709 

Pension  agencies 505 

Customs  service 1,527 

Indian  schools  and  agencies 743 

9,856 

Number  of  "political"  positions  classified  between  March  4, 1893,  and  May  6, 

1896 9,856 

Number  of  "political"  positions  classified  by  the  extensions  of  May  6, 1896. .    8, 051 

17,907 

NOT  POLITICAL. 

Positions  which  are  prof essional,  scientific,  or  nonpolitical  classified  under  the  amendments 

of  May  6, 1896. 

CiTil  Service  Commission 3 

Revenue-Cutter  Service -• 161 

Life-Saving  Service 1,992 

Light-House  Service 2,270 

Marine- Hospital  8ervice 451 

Aid  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 46 
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Engineer  Department  at  large 4,377 

Ordnance  Department 1,389 

Navy-yard  (registration) 5,063 

Interior  Department: 

Alaska  school  service 33 

Government  Hospital  for  Insane 455 

Freedman's  Hospital 70 

National  Museum  and  other  scientific  bureaus 227 


16,536 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  included  under  the  extensions  of  May 
6,  1896,  4,120  pension  examining  surgeons.  These  positions  are  undoubtedly  pro- 
fessional, but  they  have  been  considered  as  both  political  and  nonpolitical  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter.  Their  addition  to  the  nonpolraoal  positions  would  make  that 
total  20,656. 

POLITICAL. 


Positions  neither  scientific,  professional,  nor  nonpoUtioal  classified  under  ike  < 

of  May  6, 1896. 

Executive  Office 21 

State  Department 42 

Treasury  Department : 

Laborers  performing  classified  duty 192 

Hint  and  assay  offices 828 

Steamboat  inspection  service 151 

Subtreasnries 960 

Immigration  service VSL 

Special  Treasury  agents 96 

Special  customs  inspectors 56 

Cninese  inspectors 96 

Immigrant  inspectors 71 

Shipping  commissioners 54 

Special  Treasury  employees S3 

Internal-revenue  agents 90 

Custodian  and  janitor  service *...... 701 

Construction  of  public  buildings 112 

Miscellaneous  positions 901 

War  Department: 

Laborers  performing  classified  duty  and  miscellaneous 270 

Civilian  employees  at  army  and  department  headquarters 173 

Various  military  park  commissioners 58 

Miscellaneous  assistants,  Quartermaster's  Department 492 

Department  of  Justice : 

Miscellaneous  positions 121 

Fort  Leavenworth  Penitentiary 66 

Clerks  to  district  attorneys 57 

Office  deputy  marshals  and  assistants 901 

Post-Office  Department: 

Laborers  performing  classified  duty 25 

Mail  bae  repair  shop 157 

Mail  look  repair  shop 49 

Navy  Department: 

Miscellaneous lid 

Clerks  at  navy-yards  and  naval  stations 701 

Naval  architects 15 

Naval  pay  officers 32 

Marine  Corps • 13 

Increase  of  Navy 63 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Laborers  performing  classified  duty 96 

District  land  offices 1» 

Offices  of  surveyors-general 916 

Architect  of  Capitol 65 

Miscellaneous  offices SB 

Department  of  Agriculture -  115 

Department  of  Labor -  3 

United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries ,...*  W 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission C 

Post-office  service ••••••••• ••••••• *" 
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Government  Printing  Office 96 

Custom-house  service 687 

Internal-revenue  service 301 


8,051 

Note.— In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  included  under  the  extensions  of  May 
6. 1896,  4,120  pension  examining  surgeons.  These  positions  are  undoubtedly  profes- 
sional, but  they  have  been  considered  as  both  political  and  nonpolitical  in  discuss- 
ing the  matter.  Their  addition  to  the  political  positions  would  make  that  total 
12,171. 

None.— There  were  also  included  by  the  extensions  of  May  6, 1886,  about  2,500 
positions  which  the  commission  has  not  classed  as  "political"  or  "nonpolitical." 

Growth  of  the  cUurtfied  $ervice. 


Republican. 

Democratic. 

188810 
1885. 

1880  to 
1898. 

Total. 

1585  to 
1880. 

1803  to 
1897. 

Total. 

Executive  action 

18,024 
1,649 

8,880 
•.90S 

22,614 
8,557 

•    7,250 
4,408 

41,768 
2,41ft 

48,027 
6,8)0 

Natural  growth. 

Total  ....r-  - ,,r.. 

16,078 

15,608 

81,171 

11,757 

44,180 

56,987 

BBCAPITULATIQZI. 


Executive  action.. 
Natural  growth. . . 

Grand  total. 


71,641 
15,467 

87,108 


BY  SXEOUTXY*  ACTION. 


Republican. 
1883-1885: 

Original  classification 18,024 

1889  18ft; 

Indian  school  service  and  physicians, 

April  13, 1801 626 

Fish  Commis&ion,  May  5, 1802 140 

Weather  Bureau,  January  5, 1808 814 

548  free-delivery  post-offices,  January 
5,1883 7,610 


TotaL 

Grand  total,  71, 641. 


22,614 


Zfemoerotfe. 
1885-1888: 

Civil  Service  Commission,  Marehl,  1888 
Revision  of  departmental  classification, 

June  29, 1888 

Railway  Mail  Servioe,  Deoemher  81, 

1888.. 

1893-1897: 

Miscellaneous  positions  to  March  20, 

1806 

Internal-revenue  service  at  large,  De- 
oemher 12,  U04 

Government  Printing  Office,  June  13, 
1885 


Pension  agencies,  July  15,1805 

Revision  of  the  roles  of  May  6, 1806. . . 

Total 


8 
1,031 
5,320 

4,243 

2,939 

2,709 
505 
31,372 

49,027 


BT  aXJBCUTlVB  ACTION,  AOOOJUHNO  TO  DATHS  Of  ACTUAL  APPLICATION 
Btpublican. 

cation 18,024 

8,600 


1883-1885 

Orij 
1889-11 

Extensions  of  President  Harrison 


Railway  Mail  Service  (application  sus- 
pended to  May  1,  1889) 5,320 

Navy-yard  employees  placed  under 
rules  by  Secretary  Tracy 5,088 

82,987 
Deduct  Railway  Mail  Servioe 5,320 


Democratic. 
1886-1880: 

Extensions  of  President  Cleve- 
land, less  Railway  Mail  Serv- 

ice 1,030 

1803-1807: 

Extensions  of  President  Cleve- 
land, less  navy-yard  em- 
ployees  36,705 


Less  nonpolitical  branches : 

Treasury   bureaus    previously 

under  examination  systems . .    5, 586 
Employees  of  the  engineers  and 

others  in  War  Department. . .    5, 216 


38,644 


10.752 
27,802 


Under  Repabtioan  Administrations. . 
Under  Democratic  Administrations  . 
Nonpolitical 


.  32,087 
21,892 

10,752 


Grand  total 71,641 
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Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  in 
the  list  here  there  are  many  places  included  as  political  which  can  be 
justly  regarded  as  nonpolitical.  Take,  for  instance,  the  civilians 
appointed  at  army  headquarters.  We  count  those  as  political,  but  I 
doubt  it  very  much,  because  they  are  appointed  by  the  army  officers. 
So  with  the  miscellaneous  assistants  in  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment— and  there  are  many  places  of  that  kind.  So  this  table  has  been 
prepared  so  as  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  were  classified,  nominally,  during  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's last  term,  41,768  persons,  were  there  notf 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  those  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  table  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Those  are  shown  in  detail  in  this  table. 

Senator  Lodge.  By  the  order  of  May  6, 1896, 31,372  were  classified, 
were  there  notf 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  this  include  the  navy-vard  employees  which 
had  already  been  classified  by  Secretary  Tracy  f 

Mr.  Procter.  It  did. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  nonpolitical  branches  that  I  have  already 
referred  tot 

Mr.  Procter.  It  did;  and  this  table  shows  that  in  that  order  there 
were  at  least  16,536  places,  such  as  those  the  Life-Saving  Service,  the 
Revenue-Cutter  Service,  the  engineer  department,  etc,  which  were  prop- 
erly called  nonpoliticaL 

Senator  Lodge.  Which  had  never  been  practically  political  de- 
partments? 

Mr.  Procter.  Senator,  I  would  say  here  that  as  to  some  of  the 
extensions  to  these  services,  the  President  hesitated  to  make  them 
because  there  had  been  examinations  and  because  they  were  nonpoliti- 
cal ;  but  the  officers  in  charge  of  those  services  who  had  had  the  longest 
service  felt  that  as  the  classification  was  extended  there  was  a  danger 
that  services  which  had  hitherto  been  nonpolitical  would  become  politi- 
cal, because  the  political  pressure  would  be  concentrated  upon  those 
remaining  services.  It  was  mainly  at  the  instance  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  these  services,  such  as  the  engineers,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Life-Saving  Service,  who  went  to  the  President  and  urged  upon  him 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  extend  the  classification  and  remove  all  the 
political  places  and  leave  the  nonpolitical  service  to  be  open  to  attacks 
which  would  naturally  follow;  that  services  which  had  been  built  up. 
such  as  the  Life-Saving  Service,  on  a  purely  merit  basis,  with  rigid 
examination,  might  become  political,  and  it  would  prove  very  detri 
mental  to  that  service. 

Senator  Lodge.  As  I  understand  it  all,  the  navy-yard  employees, 
who  were  included  by  the  blanket  order,  as  it  is  called,  of  May  6, 1896. 
had  been  classified  by  Secretary  Tracy  t 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  nonpolitical  branches  which  I  have  already 
enumerated  amounted  to  some  10,000  persons,  and  there  were  position 
in  the  Indian  Service — a  small  number.  That  also  included,  did  it  not 
the  Light-House  Service  and  the  Life-Saving  Service t 

Mr.  Procter.  And  the  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

Senator  Lodge.  Service  which  had  not  been  political  for  many  years. 
at  all  events? 

Mr.  Procteb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  were  all  included  in  that  order  f 
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Mr.  Procter.  They  were  all  included  in  that,  I  think,  amounting  to 
16,536. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  leaves  how  many  places  that  were  political 
included  in  the  order  of  May  6  f    I  figure  it  at  13,496.    Is  that  correct  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  is.  I  have  got  it  8,051  as  the  political  exten- 
sions of  May  6. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  did  not  deduct  the  Light-House  and  the  Life- 
Saying  services,  but  those  could  be  fairly  taken  out. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  regard  to  the  navy-yard  service,  when  I  reached 
that  point  I  intended  to  say  something  about  it  beacuse  1  have  Secre- 
tary Roosevelt's  last  investigation. 

.Senator  Lodge.  You  can  take  that  up  when  you  come  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  about  that 
service. 

Mr.  Procter.  Very  well. 

Senator  Lodge.  By  the  way,  the  navy-yard  classification  was  made 
first  by  Secretary  Tracy  under  departmental  order  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  all  employments  there  were  made  through 
boards  of  naval  officers.    Has  that  system  been  changed  at  all? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  in  the  slightest.  There  have  been  some  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  navy-yards 

Senator  Lodge.  But  is  not  the  entire  navy-yard  service  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Navy  Department  practically. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  improper  to  charge  it  up  to  a  Republican 
Administration  as  having  been  classified? 

Senator  Lodge.  Secretary  Tracy  classified  it  alL 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  classified  under  the  law.  It  is  not  classified 
under  your  rules;  that  is,  you  do  not  have  an  eligible  list  for  the 
navy-yardst 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  an  eligible  list. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  an  eligible  list,  but  you  do  not  have  an 
eligible  list  which  requires  them  to  take  the  three  highest? 

Mr.  Pbooter.  The  officers  have 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  an  eligible  list  by  which  you  require 
them  to  take  the  three  highest  appearing  on  the  list? 

Senator  Lodge.  The  classification  of  the  navy-yards  I  happen  to  know 
about  personally,  because  I  was  consulted  by  General  Tracy  about  the 
order.  The  large  body  of  persons  employed  in  the  navy-yards  are 
mechanics.  There  are  very  few  clerks  employed— I  think  only  three  or 
four  hundred,  are  there  not,  Mr.  Procter? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Lodge.  Very  few  clerks  are  employed.  All  the  mechanics 
are  placed  on  the  register  by  this  board  of  naval  officers  at  the  navy- 
yards  in  the  order  of  application.  Preference  is  then  given  to  veterans, 
to  men  who  have  been  employed  in  the  yard  before,  and  to  men  with 
families.    There  are  certain  grades  of  preference. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  entirely  with  the  Department. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  are  not  certified  three  at  a  time,  but  when  a 
demand  is  made  for  men  the  naval  board  select  from  this  register.  The 
clerks  are  taken  from  the  eligible  list? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  clerks  are  appointed  just  like  clerks  in  any  other 
Department.  I  would  say  that  I  judge  from  your  questions  the  other 
day  that  you  were  led  into  an  error  in  thinking  that  transfers  are  made 
from  the  mechanical  force  to  the  departmental  service. 
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The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  led  into  tjiat  error.  I  apked  you 
if  transfers  were  not  made  from  the  navy-yard  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Procter.  Only,  I  think,  from  the  clerical  force  or  from  the  force 
appointed  through  the  certification  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  confine  my  question  to  the  mechanical 
force. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  clerks  in  the  navy-yard  are  certainly  eligible  to 
transfer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are  eligible  under  the  rules,  because  they  are 
appointed  from  a  certification  from  the  commission,  and  not  from  the 
local  navy-yard  boards. 

Senator  Lodge.  Secretary  Tracy  did  not  classify  the  clerks;  heclassi 
fied  the  mechanical  force,  which  is  nine-tenths  of  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  mechanical  force  should  be  deducted  from 
those  properly  classified  in  the  civil  service  f 

Senator  Lodge.  When  Secretary  Tracy  made  that  departmental 
order  it  was  the  first  classification.  Is  the  mechanical  force  still  under 
departmental  order  simply,  or  is  it  included  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  here  the  Executive  order  of  November  2, 1896. 
This  is  the  celebrated  order  of  November  2  which  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  people  in  confusing  it  with  the  May  6  order,  as  if  the 
May  6  order  was  issued  November  2.  On  November  2, 1896,  President 
Cleveland  issued  the  following  order: 

"The  regulations  of  the  Navy  Department  governing  the  employment 
of  labor  at  navy -yards  having  been  adopted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion as  a  regulation  of  the  commission  July  29, 1896,  under  the  authority 
conferred  by  clause  1,  rule  1,  of  the  Revised  Civil  Service  Rules  of  May 
6, 1896,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  no  modifications  of  the  existing  regu- 
lations shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission." 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  your  usual  method  of  classifying  a  Depart- 
ment f 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  is  uot. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  are  not  properly  classified,  then,  in  the  civil 
service  t 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  a  question  to  be  settled,  I  think,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  ordered 
to  aid  the  President  as  he  may  direct. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  President's  opinion,  but  1 
am  asking  your  opinion  as  to  whether  you  believe  that  they  are  prop- 
erly classified. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  believe  that  they  are  properly  classified.  I  believe 
the  President 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  not  classified  them  by  the  usual 
rules.    How  is  it,  then  f 

Mr.  Procter.  The  President  has  authority,  absolute  authority,  under 
the  Constitution  and  section  1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  do  what 
he  pleases  in  that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  President  made  an  order  classifying  them 
as  other  Departments  have  been  classified? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  President  has  made  that  order  which  the  Con- 
stitution—^ — 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.    Has  the  Presi- 
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dent  made  an  order  classifying  this  Department  in  conformity  with  the 
orders  heretofore  made  classifying  Departments? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  criticise  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  nor  pass  judgment  upon  them. 

.  The  Chairman.  But  yon  can  answer  a  question  when,  I  propound  it 
to  you.    That  is  not  criticising  the  President 

Mr.  Procter.  1  think  that  the  order  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  an  order  which  he  had  a  right  to  issue  and  which 
the  commission  had  a  right  to  obey,  and  the  Department  had  a  right 
to  obey. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  certain 
governmental  matters  about  which  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  express  a,n 
opinion  because  the  President  may  have  a  different  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  matter  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  at  all.  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  express  any 
opinion,  and  I  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  that  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  an  order  which  he  had  a  right  to  issue;  that  it  was  a  proper 
order,  and  that  the  commission  is  doing  its  best  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  1  ask  you  if  that  order  is  in  harmony  with  the 
orders  heretofore  madef 

Mr.  Procter.  The  order  is  not  an  order  of  classification  as  hereto- 
fore made. 

Senator  Lodge.  Now,  if  the  chairman  is  through 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  matter  as  to  how  men  shall  be  taken  into  the 
service  from  the  eligible  list,  etc.,  is  purely  a  matter  of  rule,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  not  provided  in  the  law  that  three  names  shall 
be  certified! 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  rule. 

Senator  Lodge.  Therefore,  you  can  make  rules  for  the  selection? 

Mr.  Procter.  We  can  make  a  rule  certifying  one  name. 

Senator  Lodge.  For  the  different  Departments  of  the  service  you 
can  arrange  your  system  of  selection  in  any  way  the  President  pleases  f 

Mr.  Procter.  In  any  way  the  President  orders. 

Senator  Lodge.  Exactly.  He  ordered  one  way  in  the  force  of  the 
navy-yards  and  another  way  in  the  clerical  service  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir;  he  has.  He  has  ordered  that  in  the  Bail- 
way  Mail  Service  we  shall  not  certify  persons  above  a  certain  age. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  all  services  are  classified,  are  they  notf 

Mr.  Procter.  All  services  are  classified;  but  the  age  limitation  may 
be  different  in  various  services. 

Senator  Lodge.  For  the  navy-yards  the  provision  is  as  originally 
adopted  by  Secretary  Tracy — that  a  register  for  mechanics  shall  be 
created  under  certain  terms,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into,  and 
when  that  was  included  they  simply  took  that  method  of  classification. 
Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  They  simply  took  that  method. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  method  of  classification. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  the  only  difference. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  that  made  necessary,  in  your  judgment,  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  mechanical  force! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  is;  and  because  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
navy.-yards  have  thought  that  that  was  the  best  way  to  handle  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Of  the  positions  brought  in  May  6,  about  how  many 
were  of  the  character  for  which  new  eligible  lists  were  needed? 
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Mr.  Procter.  On  May  6  the  commission  bad  about  30,000  people  on 
the  various  eligible  lists.  I  can  not  answer  now  from  memory  for  how 
many  different  places  new  examinations  were  necessary. 

Senator  Lodge.  Well,  approximately? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  would  depend  upon  the  changes  in  the  service. 
I  would  say  that  the  commission  has  no  authority  to  hold  an  examina- 
tion for  any  Department  or  office  until  classification  has  been  made  or 
ordered. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then,  for  positions  where  new  eligible  lists  were 
needed,  you  could  not  examine  until  after  classification? 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir;  and  for  that  reason  the  President  put  in  a 
rule  for  temporary  appointments  to  meet  emergencies. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  was  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.  Has  this  been 
the  practice  in  the  preceding  extensions? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  has  been  the  practice  in  every  one. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  free-delivery  post-offices,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  has  been  the  universal  practice. 

Mr.  Lodge.  That  is.  you  could  not  prepare  the  list  until  the  classifi- 
cation had  been  made? 

Mr.  Procter.  Until  it  went  into  effect  However,  in  the  free-deliv- 
ery post-offices  the  commission  is  usually  notified  by  the  Department 
that  on  a  certain  day  free  delivery  will  be  established.  Then  the  com- 
mission institutes  an  examination.    Is  not  that  the  practice,  Mr.  Wales! 

Mr.  Wales.  Yes;  it  is  classified  by  operation  of  law. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  classified  by  operation  of  law. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  where  embarrassment  was  likely  to  be  produced 
by  the  fact  that  you  had  no  eligible  list  you  permitted  temporary 
appointments  under  the  rulef 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Were  those  temporary  employees  allowed  to  take  an 
examination,  if  they  wanted,  for  permanent  appointment  f 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were  allowed,  and  I  think  the  commission  noti- 
fied the  Departments  to  that  effect,  so  that  they  could  notify  these  people 
that  they  could  come  in  and  compete  in  the  examinations. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  they  might  be  retained  if  they  passed  one  of  the 
three  highest? 

Mr.  Procter.  If  they  were  one  of  the  three  highest  they  might  be 
certified  and  retained. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  these  embarrassments  about  eligible  lists  likely 
to  diminish  f 

Mr.  Procter.  They  always  diminish.  The  embarrassments  always 
increase  upon  the  change  of  an  Administration,  and  always  diminish 
toward  the  close  of  an  Administration. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  meant  embarrassments  as  to  the  eligible  list 
That  is,  when  difficulty  in  getting  persons  to  fill  places  from  the  eligi- 
ble list  has  occurred  it  had  been  chiefly,  has  it  not,  at  the  time  of  tie 
classification  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Always. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is,  it  requires  time  to  establish  quotas,  regis- 
ters, etc. 

Mr.  Procter.  We  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  the  eligible  list  for 
places  that  have  been  classified  for  a  few  years — none  whatever. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  in  a  general  way  whether 
the  commission  sends  to  each  applicant  information  as  to  the  number 
who  have  passed  and  been  appoiuted  in  each  yeart 

Mr.  Procter.  Here  is  a  manual  of  information  for  applicants,  aid 
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their  attention  is  called  to  the  table  showing  the  number  of  people 
appointed  from  each  register,  so  that  they  can  see  what  the  chances  of 
appointment  are.  I  wish  to  say  that  a  few  years  ago  there  were  very 
few  people  appointed  from  the  bookkeeping  register.  The  Depart- 
ments happened  to  make  a  number  of  appointments  from  that  register 
and  the  next  year  the  number  of  applicants  for  that  examination  was 
very  largely  increased.  We  showed  in  another  pamphlet  another  year 
that  we  had  twice  exhausted  our  register  for  stenographers.  We  have 
never  had  any  trouble  about  having  an  ample  register  for  stenogra- 
phers since  that  fact  was  published. 

Senator  Lodge.  So  the  applicants  are  informed  as  to  the  probability 
of  selection? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  applicants  are  informed. 

Senator  Lodge.  Has  it  been  the  effort  of  the  commission  to  try  to 
make  the  examinations  as  appropriate  to  each  form  of  service  as 
possible! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  has  been  by  consultation  with  the  Departments. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  consult  with  the  Departments  with  refer- 
ence to  the  scope  of  all  examinations  f 

Mr.  Procter.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  make  certain  suggestions.  Do  you 
take  their  suggestions  without  question? 

Mr.  Procter.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  is  a  disagreement.  Then  what  do 
you  dot 

Mr.  Procter.  We  have  never  had  a  disagreement  with  a  Department 
over  an  examination  that  could  not  be  settled  by  conference.  As  to  the 
practical  character  of  the  examinations,  the  hardest  examination  and 
the  one  for  the  highest  position  ever  held  by  the  commission  was  for 
Supervising  Architect  in  the  Treasury  Department  The  commis- 
sion believes  that  if  we  can  fill  a  position  of  that  grade  satisfactorily, 
where  we  can  demonstrate  a  man's  capacity  as  an  architect  and  his 
ability  shown  as  an  executive  officer,  we  can  hold  successfully  any 
examination  of  a  lower  grade.  Mr.  Serven,  the  chief  examiner,  went 
very  fully  into  the  question  of  the  examination,  and  I  think  has  covered 
the  ground  very  amply. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  it  again. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  1  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as 
a  result  of  that  examination,  we  had  men  applying  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  the  board  of  eminent  architects  who  passed  upon 
the  papers  made  a  selection  and  a  certification  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. A  gentleman  who  was  on  that  board  and  who  became  world- 
famous  because  of  his  great  executive  ability  as  the  chief  architect  of 
the  great  Chicago  Exposition  buildings,  after  this  examination  and 
after  the  appointment  of  the  architect,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

[D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  architects.] 

The  Rookery,  Chicago,  October  18, 1897. 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter, 

President  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  arrived  home  Saturday  night,  and  hasten  to  express  to  you 
my  sense  of  your  courtesy,  and  also  my  belief  in  the  high  value  of  the 
work  of  the  commission  under  you.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  out 
how  thorough  the  latter  is,  and  that  the  Government  is  sincerely  oper- 
ating under  its  rules. 
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I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  action  taken  by  the  subcommittee 
of  which  I  was  a  member. 

With  strong  personal  regards,  I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

D.  H.  Burnham. 

TJie  Chairman.  Did  you  select  an  architect  after  that  examination! 

Mr.  Procter.  We  did. 

The  Ctf  AIRMAN.  Did  you  select  the  man  who  stood  highest  on  the 
list? 

Mr.  Procter,  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  two  men  stood; 
higher  on  the  list  than  the  man  you  selected? 

Senator  Lodge.  Three  names  were  certified,  were  they  not! 

Mr.  PROCTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commission  did  not  select  any- 
body. The  commission  certified  three  names.  One  man  stood  at  90,1 
think.  I  can  not  give  their  exact  rating.  The  next  man  stood  at  & 
and  a  fraction.  The  third  man  stood  at  76, 1  believe.  I  think  the  sec- 
ond man  was  selected,  because  the  second  man  had  been  for  two  years! 
or  three  years  employed  as  chief  designer  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
in  the  Architect's  Office.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  knew  the  nun 
and  knew  of  his  work,  and  it  was  the  Secretary's  privilege,  without 
being  questioned  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  select  either  of 
the  three  names  certified  to  him  by  this  board. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  the  man  who  bad  had  tbi< 
experience  there  got  the  lowest  grade? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  is  not  the  fact.  I  think  he  got  the  second 
grade.  He  certainly  was  one  of  the  three  out  of  thirty-eight  eminen* 
architects  from  all  over  the  United  States.  So  it  shows  that  the  man 
with  experience  did  pass  among  the  three  highest. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  was  the  lowest  of  the  three  highest! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  he  was  the  lowest.  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  he  was  the  second  on  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  up  the  record. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  shall  get  the  record. 

The  record  is  subsequently  submitted  as  follows:  The  three  naiu- 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  a  rating  of  90, 88.20,  and 
78.  The  second  man,  having  the  rating  of  88.20,  was  appointed  to  the 
position. 

Senator  Lodge.  Does  not  each  candidate  serve  on  probation  befcw 
the  appointment  is  made  absolute ! 

Mr.  Procter.  Each  candidate  is  appointed  for  a  period  of  six  monto 
on  probation,  where  he  undergoes  what  we  consider  the  additional  part 
of  the  practical  examination.  If  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  Depart 
ment  certifies  that  it  has  found  his  services  satisfactory,  he  is  giw. 
absolute  appointment,  and  he  can  not  be  given  absolute  appointment 
unless  the  Department  does  certify  that  it  has  found  his  services  sati* 
factory. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  if  he  is  young  and  just  out  of  school  (which  I 
find  is  a  serious  objection  as  these  examinations  have  gone  on)  and  fc* 
not  the  virtues  of  a  practical  man,  the  head  of  the  Department  is  per 
fectly  able  to  turn  him  out,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Procter.  Without  question. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  demand  a  fresh  certification  T 

Mr.  Procter.  And  demand  another  certification. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  there  is  no  limit  on  that  power  of  the  appoint- 
ing officer? 
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Mr.  !Pfeoo*feB.  Kone  whatever.  On  that  point  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  people  appointed  in  the  depart- 
mental service  is  between  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  years;  so  that 
yon  see  they  must  have  had  quite  a  number  of  years  of  experience 
after  leaving  school  before  they  went  into  the  Government  service. 

Senator  Lodge.  Well,  those  things  are  relative.  Suppose  anyone 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  examination;  can  he  appeal? 

Mr.  Pbocteb.  Certainly. 

Senator  Lodge.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Procter.  To  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Senator  Lodge.  Here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  limit  fixed  as  to  the  time? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  answer  that  from  memory. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  asked  this  morning,  and  Mr.  Procter  could 
not  state  exactly. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  there  should  be  a  limit 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  a  reasonable  time  given. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  a  reasonable  time  given  after  a  man  receives 
notification  of  his  standing  in  the  examination. 

Mr.  Wales.  I  think  it  is  something  like  sixty  days  after  he  receives 
notification  of  the  examination. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  an  examination  here  which  I  will  hand  to  you 
and  ask  you  to  look  up.  It  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  and  did  not 
reach  the  party  until  recently.  I  think  it  has  been  quite  a  while  since 
he  was  examined. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  understand  from  Mr,  Wales  that  the  time  is  sixty 
days.  The  commission  has  the  absolute  right  to  waive  it  if  for  any  rea- 
son there  has  been  delay  in  the  mails  or  delay  in  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  person  to  make  an  appeal.  An  opportunity  is  always 
afforded  to  make  an  appeal,  and  every  appeal  is  given  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Wales.  We  have  never  turned  one  down  on  that  account. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  say  the  average  age  of  those  appointed  is  about 
27  to  28? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  is  between  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine 
years. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  the  "boys"  have  been  out  of  school  for  some 
time? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  the  proportion  of  candidates  rejected  at  the 
end  of  the  probationary  term? 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  a  very  small  percentage.  I  have  not  the  exact 
number,  but  it  is  very  small. 

Senator  Lodge.  Can  you  furnish  that? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  that  in  one  year  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service, 
out  of  the  numbers  appointed  all  over  the  United  States,  there  were 
only  twelve  rejected  during  their  probation,  and  that  is  the  most  rigid 
service.    They  have  a  physical  as  well  as  an  efficiency  test. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  testimony  of  executive  officers  and  others  as  to 
the  working  of  the  service  you  will  put  *n  in  finishing  your  statement. 
You  have  shown  it  already,  I  notice,  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  PBOCTEfc.  I  will  say,  Senator,  that  it  has  been  almost  the  uni- 
versal experience  that  heads  of  bureaus,  offices,  and  Departments  have 
testified  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  service  because  of  the  appli- 
cation of  civil-service  rules  after  they  have  been  for  two  or  three  years 
in  office.    Frequently  we  have  criticisms  and  objections  from  people 
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who  have  had  little  departmental  experience  and  who  come  into  office 
with,  you  may  say,  notions  of— I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "spoils," 
but  I  will  say  with  preconceived  ideas  as  to  how  the  Department  should 
be  run.  Bat  I  scarcely  recall  an  instance  where  such  men  have  not 
become  warm  advocates  of  the  system  after  a  long  departmental 
experience. 

Senator  Lodge.  Yon  have  cited  a  number  of  such  opinions  in  yonr 
statement  already,  and  I  would  suggest  that  brief  extracts  of  that  kind 
from  officers  of  both  parties  who  have  had  experience  at  different  times 
should  be  furnished  by  you. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  do  that  I  can  give  you  extracts  from  officers 
who  have  had  experience  under  both  systems. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  mean  their  opinions,  whether  they  think  it  is  good 
or  bad. 

Mr.  Procter,  Their  official  opinions? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  present  as  well  as  the  past. 

Senator  Lodge.  For  the  present  as  well  as  the  past. 

Mr.  Procter.  Very  well. 

Senator  Lodge.  Has  not  the  President  the  power  to  remove  from  the 
list  of  competitive  examinations  any  positions  which  in  his  judgment 
ought  not  to  be  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Procter.  He  can  except  from  examination  any  position  in  the 
classified  service. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  as  I  understand.  That  is,  if  there  are  poa 
tious  that  ought  not  to  be  classified  for  any  reason,  in  his  judgment, 
he  can  except  them? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  has  very  large  powers  under  the  existing  lav' 

Mr.  Procter.  He  has  almost  absolute  powers. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  may  modify  the  rules  practically  in  his  discre- 
tion and  judgment? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  law  gives  him  that  power. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  does  except  certain  positions,  does  it  take 
them  out  of  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  Excepting  from  examination  does  not  take  them  oat 
of  the  classified  service.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  in 
the  original  law  eight  fundamental  principles.  I  will  call  attention  to 
a  few  of  them:  First,  competitive  examinations;  again,  that  the  service 
shall  be  on  a  nonpartisan  basis;  that  men  shall  not  be  coerced  because 
of  their  political  beliefs;  that  apportionment  shall  obtain;  that  the 
appointments  shall  be  made  from  the  States  on  a  basis  of  population. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  he  can  except  them  from  examina- 
tion and  still  not  except  them  from  the  classified  service? 
.  Mr.  Procter.  I  think  Congress 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  mean  that  when  the  President  has  excepted 
an  office  it  still  remains  in  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  that  a  man  who  was  appointed  to  an  excepted 
place  without  examination  can  then  be  transferred  to  the  dasaiiied 
service? 

Mr.  Procter.  He  can  notj  but  the  rules  governing  political  assess- 
ments and  removals  for  political  reasons  the  law  of  Congress  can  apply 
independent  of  the  question  of  examinations. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  practically  amounts  to  being  taken  out  of  the 
classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  In  practice  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  becaoseany 
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appointing  officer  can  remove  a  man  who  is  in  an  excepted  place  with- 
out giving  any  reason  whatever,  and  he  can  appoint  his  successor 
without  giving  any  reason  whatever  for  that  appointment  or  without 
asking  for  an  examination. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  civil-service  law  does  not  interfere  with  removals 
at  all,  does  it! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  does  nfot. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  entirely, 
is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Altogether.  The  civil-service  law,  as  shown  in  the 
debate,  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  removals,  except  by 
implication  that  partisanship  must  be  eliminated. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  in  the  nature  of  suggestion,  not  in  the 
nature  of  mandate,  was  it  notf 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes.  I  think  it  was  recognized  that  the  power  of 
removal  should  be  left  with  the  Executive. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  assistant  district  attorneys 
are  excepted  from  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  all  attorneys  who  practice  in  courts. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  law  now  stands,  is  the  Attorney-General  at 
liberty  to  remove  an  assistant  district  attorney  without  giving  reasons 
for  his  removal? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly ;  if  in  an  excepted  place.  Even  the  last  order 
of  President  McKinley,  the  order  of  July  27, 1  think  refers  only  to  the 
removal  of  people  who  are  in  competitive  places.  Clause  0  of  Bule  YI 
says  that  "  attorneys  or  assistant  attorneys  in  any  Department  whose 
main  duties  are  connected  with  the  management  of  cases  in  court  are 
excepted  from  examination."  Therefore,  to  any  attorney  in  the  Govern 
ment  service  who  is  excepted  from  examination  the  rule  of  July  27 
would  not  be  applicable. 

The  Chairman*  He  can  be  removed  at  the  will  of  the  appointing 
power  t 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  removed  for' political  reasons* 

The  Chairman.  But  he  can  be  removed  without  any  reasons  for  his 
removal  being  stated? 

Mr.  Procter.  He  can  be  removed  without  any  cause  whatever  being 
stated. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  February  1, 1898,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

CTVSERV M 
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Tuesday,  February  l, 1898. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Lodge,  and  Harris;  also, 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr. 
E.  D.  Bailey,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Wales,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  Hon.  H.  M.  Baker,  acting  president  oY  the  National  Anti  Civil 
Service  League. 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE. 

TESTIMONY  OP  JAMES  E.  WHITE. 

JAMES  E.  WHITE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Captain  White,  where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  White.  In  Washington.    My  legal  residence  is  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  employed  in  the  Government  service! 

Mr.  White.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  occupy! 

Mr.  White.  I  am  general  superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestions  that  yot 
may  have  to  make  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  experience  in  the  service  under  the 
civil-service  law  has  been  very  satisfactory  indeed.  The  Railway  Mail 
Service,  as  you  know,  is  a  service  where  the  men  are  required  to  under- 
stand the  distribution  of  nearly  all  the  offices  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  have  to  study  a  great  deal.  They  have  to  study  the  schemes  of 
distribution  and  schedules  of  connection.  We  have  found  that  we  git 
under  the  civil  service  a  class  of  men  who  pick  up  that  knowledge 
quicker  than  those  we  used  to  get  under  the  old  system.  In  additaoa 
to  that,  we  get  a  class  of  men  who,  as  a  rule,  have  better,  moral  Chans' 
ter  and  are  physically  stronger.  Physical  strength  and  endurance  an 
very  essential  for  our  service. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of  the  Bafl- 
way  Mail  Service! 

Mr.  White.  I  have  been  general  superintendent  since  October,  lftft 
I  was  for  nineteen  years  before  that  time  division  superintendent 

Senator  Lodge.  And  since  1890  you  have  been  superintendent  of  the 
whole  service! 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  you  are  familiar  with  the  service  both  before 
and  after  the  civil-service  rules  were  adopted? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  I  came  into  the  service  as  a  route  agent  ia 
March,  18G6.    I  ran  on  the  road  for  several  years. 

Senator  Lodge.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  civil-service  rules  how 
were  the  appointments  made? 

Mr.  White.  They  were  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  influential 
people — Members  of  Congress  and  others — through  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  acting  for  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  with  a  change  of  Administration  was  there  a 
general  change  in  the  clerks! 

Mr.  White.  The  Kailway  Mail  Service  proper — that  is,  the  railway 
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post-office  service,  was  established  in  Jane,  1864,  and  there  was  no 
change,  as  you  know,  in  the  character  or  color  of  the  Administration 
from  that  time  until  1885,  so  that  there  were  no  incentives  for  removal 
except  for  cause,-  and  practically  we  ran  along  with  real  good  service, 
and  pretty  good  men,  too,  right  through  up  to  that  time. 

Senator  Lodge.  Was  there  a  general  change  in  1885? 

Mr.  White.  In  1885  and  a  few  years  succeeding  there  were  very 
radical  changes  mqde.  I  have  a  little  memorandum  here  on  that  point. 
From  March  4, 1885,  to  March  3, 1886,  there  were  1,440  separations 
from  the  service.  Five  hundred  and  nine  of  those  were  resignations; 
508  were  removals ;  394  men,  at  the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period, 
were  dropped;  and  there  were  29  deaths — making  a  total  of  1,440. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  large  was  the  service  thenf 

Mr.  White.  The  service  then  had  about  5,000  clerks  in  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  were  the  changes  in  1886? 

Mr.  White.  Those  were  the  changes  from  March  4, 1885,  to  March 
3, 1886.  Then  in  the  following  year,  that  is,  from  March  4, 1886,  to 
March  3, 1887,  there  were  1,015  separations,  453  by  resignations,  446 
removed,  91  by  expiration  of  probationary  period,  and  25  deaths.  From 
March  4,  1887,  to  March  4,  1888,  there  were  329  resignations,  503 
removals,  119  dropped  at  the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period, 
and  41  deaths,  making  a  total  of  992.  From  March  4, 1888,  to  March 
3, 1889,  there  were  664  resignations,  571  removals,  103  dropped  at  the 
expiration  of  the  probationary  period,  and  32  deaths,  making  a  total 
of  1,352. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  those  four  years,  then,  there  was  a  shifting  which 
amounted  to  almost  the  entire  service,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  it  amounted  to  about 3,000.  Then  I  go  on  and 
give  the  figures  for  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  statement. 

Senator  Lodge.  Go  on,  please,  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  White.  Front  March  4, 1889,  to  April  30, 1889— that  was  just  a 
short  period  in  there  before  the  civil  service  took  effect — there  were  262 
resignations,  1,438  removals,  262  dropped  at  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
bationary period,  and  8  deaths,  making  a  total  of  1,932.  In  May  and 
June.  1889,  there  were  109  resignations,  33  removals,  35  dropped  at  the 
expiration  of  the  probationary  period,  and  one  death,  making  a  total  of 
178.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  there  were  533  resigna- 
tions, 242  removals,  150  dropped  at  the  expiration  of  the  probationary 
period,  and  36  deaths,  making  a  total  of  961.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1891,  there  were  454  resignations,  175  removals,  71  dropped 
at  the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period,  and  43  deaths,  making  a 
total  of  743.    Shall  I  give  the  figures  down  to  the  present  time! 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes;  we  should  like  to  get  the  general  course  of 
the  changes. 

Mr.  White.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1892,  there  were  371 
resignations,  146  removals,  70  dropped  at  the  expiration  of  the  proba- 
tionary period,  and  32  deaths,  making  619  for  the  year.  In  1893  there 
were  337  resignations,  131  removals,  28  dropped  at  the  expiration  of 
the  probationary  period,  and  44  deaths,  making  a  total  of  540  for  the 
pear.  In  1894  there  were  219  resignations,  197  removals,  18  dropped 
it  the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period,  and  34  deaths,  making  a 
total  of  468.  In  1895  there  were  188  resignations,  171  removals,  10 
iropped  at  the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period,  and  40  deaths, 
making  a  total  of  409.  In  1896  there  were  181  resignations,  93  removals, 
>  dropped  at  the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period,  and  44  deaths, 
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making  a  total  of  323.    In  1897  there  were  136  resignations,  75  remov- 
als, 2  dropped  at  the  expiration  of  the  probationary  period,  and  60 
deaths,  making  a  total  of  273.     I  submit  the  entire  table  to  the 
committee. 
The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Change*  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  during  certain  periods,  a$  stated  below. 


Period. 


Resign* 
lions. 


Removed. 


Expired. 


TotaL 


Between  March  4, 1885,  and  March  8, 1886. 
Between  March  4, 1888,  and  March  3, 1887. 
Between  March  4, 1887,  and  March  4, 1888. 
Between  March  4, 1888,  and  March  3, 1888 
Between  March  4, 1889,  and  April  30, 1889. 

Daring  May  and  June,  1888 

In  fiscal  year  ending  June  80— 

1890 , 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 , 


509 

453 
829 


109 

533 
454 

371 
337 
219 
188 
181 
186 


608 
446 
503 
671 
1,438 
33 

242 
175 
146 
111 
197 
171 
93 
75 


91 
119 
103 


150 

71 

70 

28 

18 

•10 

5 

2 


1.4» 

1,015 

9K 

1,32 

1,92 

17* 

•a 

619 
540 
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Senator  Lodge.  Then,  since  the  service  went  nnder  the  law,  as  I 
gather  from  hearing  yon  read  those  figures,  there  has  been  a  steady 
diminution  in  the  number  of  changes  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  White.  Yes^sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  large  changes  in  1835 
and  again  in  1889! 

Mr.  White.  It  destroyed  the  efficiency  of  the  service  very  largely. 
We  have  a  system,  as  you  know,  of  checking  errors  made  by  clerks  in 
the  distribution.  We  had  made  the  best  record  we  ever  made  in  the 
service  up  to  that  time  with  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  30,  1885.  We 
had  one  error  then  in  about  every  five  thousand  pieces  distributed. 
When  the  changes  occurred  it  commenced  dropping  and  dropping  down 
until  we  made  one  error  in  about  three  thousand.  Then  along  toward 
the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  Administration  we  commenced 
picking  up  again,  and  when  the  Harrison  Administration  came  in  it 
dropped  down  again  to  one  error  in  between  two  and  three  thousand 
pieces.  Since  then  we  have  been  improving  every  year  quite  rapidly. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  we  made  one  error  in  every  eleven  thousand  pieces 
distributed.    So  the  effect  has  been  splendid  upon  the  service. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is,  the  number  of  pieces  correctly  assorted  has 
trebled  f 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  has  trebled  since  the  service  was  made  perma- 
nent. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  error  to  every  eleven  thousand 
and  some  odd  pieces  distributed  correctly. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  about  the  class  of  men  whom  you  get  under 
the  civil-service  examinations! 

Mr.  White.  They  are  better  men,  physically,  morally,  and  intellec- 
tually; that  is,  they  have  better  mental  capacity — better  power  to 
memorize.    That  is  a  very  essential  thing  with  us. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  work  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  is  a  very 
constant  test  on  all  those  qualities,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  very.    The  whole  physical  system — muscular, 
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nervous,  everything — is  on  a  strain  all  the  time  when  the  train  is  run- 
ning. There  is  the  fact  the  men  realize  that  they  are  in  a  hazardous 
position,  of  course.  They  are  somewhat  nervous  on  that  account. 
Then,  in  order  to  preserve  their  balance  in  the  car  and  distribute  the 
mail  correctly  in  the  cases,  they  have  got  to  have  a  strain  on  the  whole 
muscular  system.  They  have  got  to  move  with  the  train — that  is,  as  it 
lurches  they  have  got  to  preserve  their  balance,  because  every  time 
they  fail  to  hit  a  box  they  lose  time  in  their  distribution,  and  we  have 
only  so  much  time  in  the  cars  to  work.  We  start  when  the  train  starts, 
or  before  it  starts,  and  we  have  to  get  out  when  the  train  stops;  the 
work  is  done;  whether  the  mail  is  all  completed  or  not,  we  have  got  to 
quit  then. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  mail-car  distribution  has  a  good  deal  of  effect 
on  the  rapid  and  accurate  delivery  of  mails  in  the  different  towns,  has 
it  not!  The  distribution  that  takes  place  in  the  cars  has  a  great  bear- 
ing on  the  ultimate  delivery  of  the  mails? 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  For  instance,  the  mails  are  put  off,  as  you 
know,  at  all  the  stations  along  every  railroad,  not  only  for  the  post- 
offices  located  at  the  stations,  but  all  the  post-offices  they  supply  on 
star  routes,  and  also  for  all  connecting  lines.  The  men  have  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  star-route  service  as  well  as  their'own  railroad  serv- 
ice, because  sometimes  in  making  their  distribution  on  certain  days  of 
the  week  they  can  strike  a  star  route  up  at  this  end  [indicating],  and  on 
other  days  in  the  week  strike  it  down  here  [indicating],  and  where  there 
is  a  tbree-tiines-a-week  service  they  can  really  give  them  service  six 
times  a  week  in  that  way. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  changes  do  ybu  state  were  made  in  1885! 
Mr.  White.  From  March  4,  1885,  to  March  3,  1886,  there  were  in 
deaths,  removals,  expiration  of  probationary  period,  and  resignations, 
1,440. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  were  made  in  1889? 
Mr.  White.  There  were  1,932.  Pardon  me,  but  in  order  to  have  the 
matter  stated  as  accurately  as  possibly  as  between  the  two  administra- 
tions, we  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  constant  removals  that 
occurred  from  March  4, 1883,  until  March  3, 1889.  They  were  annually 
very  much  larger  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since,  except  for 
that  one  year  we  have  spoken  of. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  1889,  of  course;  the  service  went  under  the  law 
n  May,  did  it  notf 
Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  the  1st  of  May. 
Benator  Lodge.  So  those  removals  were  made  before. 
Mr.  White.  These  occurred  before  that.    There  were  a  large  number 
of  men  who  had  been  removed  before  who  were  reinstated. 

The  Chairman.  Were  removals  made  in  order  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  reinstate  parties  who  had  heretofore  been  removed? 

Mr.  White.  Partly  for  that  purpose,  but  as  a  rule  the  Department 
exercised  a  good  deal  of  judgment  in  selecting  men  to  be  retired  who 
were  the  least  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  majority  of  those  people  were  reinstated  to 
positions  from  which  they  had  been  theretofore  removed? 
Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  of  them  were. 
The  Chairman.  Those  who  were  reinstated  were  efficient  men,  were 
they  not? 
Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Department  reinstate  them  knowing  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  efficient  t 
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Mr.  White.  Well,  the  truth  of  it  was  that  the  matter  was  done  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry.  They  had  only  from  March  4  until  May  1,  and 
they  could  not  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  men  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  required,  when  you  reinstate  them,  to 
undergo  a  probationary  period,  as  they  do  in  the  beginning,  when  first 
appointed? 

Mr.  White.  Not  always.  If  they  have  been  out  for  a  long  time  they 
are  required  to  serve  a  probationary  period,  or  rather  they  are  giveu  a 
sort  of  conditional  appointment. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  had  you  observed  the  rule  requir- 
ing a  probationary  period  of  six  months  prior  to  the  time  when  the 
railway  mail  was  included  in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  White.  It  is  in  distribution.  The  average,  I  think,  on  heavy 
lines  for  men  would  run  somewhere  about  fifty  a  month.  That  is 
about  the  number  that  we  considered  a  fair  record.  If  a  man  did  not 
exceed  that  we  thought  he  made  a  very  fair  record  on  a  heavy  line. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  that  you  have  required  indi- 
viduals to  stand  an  examination  or,  at  least,  to  undergo  a  probationary 
period  before  they  were  appointed  permanently? 

Mr.  White.  Tlmt  has  been  done  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Long 
before  we  went  under  the  civil  service  we  had  probationary  terms. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  done  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  fitness  of 
the  applicant? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  given  a  probationary  appointment,  which 
expires  absolutely  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  an  individual  stands  a  civil-service  exam- 
ination; is  he  then  capable  of  taking  a  car  and  making  a  run,  or  doe* 
he  have  to  undergo  the  probationary  period  before  he  is  qualified? 

Mr.  White.  It  is  in  this  way.  The  civil-service  regulations  provide 
that  we  shall  have  one  certified  substitute  for  every  ten  men  regularly 
appointed  to  the  service.  Those  men  were  originally  certified  to  05 
when  that  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  were 
selected  by  us  and  put  on  the  list.  Those  men  remain  on  that  list  until 
they  are  given  a  regular  appointment,  no  matter  how  long  they  stay 
there. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime  they  are  learning  to  perform  their 
duties? 

Mr.  White.  In  the  meantime  they  are  required  to  perform  emergency 
service  and  to  pass  the  same  examination  as  men  regularly  in  the 
service,  fitting  themselves  for  their  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Railway 
Mail  Service? 

Mr.  White.  Ko,  sir;  I  have  not  any  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Department  at 
present? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  the  Railway  Mail  Service  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  notice  in  your  statement  that  prior  to  classifying 
the  Railway  Mail  Service  you  sometimes  dropped  as  many  as  150  a 
year  on  probation,  and  that  last  year  you  dropped  only  2. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  had  practically  the  same  tests? 
;    Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  tests  exactly. 

Mr.  Procter.  So  that  would  be  a  demonstration,  would  it  not,  that 
the  character  of  men  was  very  much  improved  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.    There  is  this  in  favor  of  the  certified  substi- 
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tutes,  of  course:  They  have  the  time  they  remain  on  the  certified  sub- 
stitute list  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and  to  perform 
emergency  service.  They  become  familiar  with  the  service  somewhat 
in  that  way,  so  that  they  can  take  up  a  regular  run  when  their  tarn 
comes  for  appointment. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  consider  it  advantageous  to  your  service 
that  a  man  who  has  once  been  removed  for  delinquency  or  misconduct 
can  not  under  the  rules  be  reinstated? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  that  was  not  the  case  prior  to  the  application  of 
the  civil-service  rules? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  exception  to  that  rule? 

Mr.  White.  This  is  where  a  man  is  removed  for  such  offenses  as 
intoxication  and  gambling  and  crime. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  consider  that  in  addition  to  getting  a  bet- 
ter class  of  men  the  efficiency  of  the  service  is  a]  so  improved  by  the 
fact  that  in  your  service  the  men  who  have  been  immediately  charged 
with  its  administration  have  had  a  more  stable  tenure  than  in  some 
other  services  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  true.  It  is  true  of  our  serv- 
ice, as  you  know,  that  every  man  who  is  an  officer  in  it  ran  on  the  road 
when  be  first  came  into  the  service.  That  is  true  of  every  chief  clerk 
and  every  superintendent. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  the  administrators  of  the  service  now  are  men 
who  have  been  promoted  from  the  ranks? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  question  of  tenure,  at  what  age  do 
you  retire  the  clerks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  ? 

Mr.  White.  Never  until  they  become  absolutely  inefficient  by  reason 
of  long  service  or  injuries  received.  . 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  permanently  retired  from  the  service,  or 
do  you  transfer  them  to  some  other  Department? 

Mr.  White.  We  try  to  transfer  them.  When  those  who  run  on 
heavy  lines  become  incapacitated  we  try  to  transfer  them  to  lighter 
lines,  and  of  course  whenever  we  can  help  them  to  get  a  light  position, 
or  to  get  into  the  Department  anywhere,  we  do  that.  We  try  to  take 
care  of  the  faithful  men  who  have  become  worn-out  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  just  one  more  question  that  I  intended  to 
ask.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  promotion  regulations  which  promote 
men  on  their  efficiency  record,  and  would  also  demote  them  for  errors, 
ought  to  do  away,  automatically,  with  the  fear  which  has  been  expressed 
in  some  quarters  that  the  civil-service  law  has  a  tendency  to  give  a  life 
tenure? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  I  look  at  the  matter  in  this 
light:  Every  man  in  the  service  realizes  now  that  his  tenure  of  office  is 
in  his  own  hands.  If  he  behaves  himself  and  is  efficient  and  courteous 
to  the  public,  and  all  that,  he  is  pretty  sure  of  retaining  his  place. 
He  knows  that  he  will  not  be  retained  in  his  position  if  he  is  not  efficient 
or  if  he  has  bad  habits. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  those  reaching  a  certain  age  are 
transferred  to  some  other  Department? 

Mr.  White.  I  could  not  state,  but  the  number  is  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  able  to  state  the  percentage? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  it  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  worth  considering. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you  favor  a  life 
tenure. 
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Mr.  White.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  favor  retaining  a  man  in  the  service  as  long 
as  he  is  capable  and  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  Jnst  so  long  as  he  is  capable  and  efficient  t 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  think,  then,  that  he  should  be  permanently 
retired  when  he  reaches  an  age  where  he  is  unable  to  perform  the  duties ! 

Mr.  White.  I  think  he  should.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  relief  bill,  a  sort 
of  superannuation  act,  without  expense  to  the  Government ;  a  fund  to  be 
made  up  from,  say,  2  per  cent  held  from  the  salaries  of  the  clerks,  they 
to  create  their  own  fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  contribute  to  that  fundi 

Mr.  White.  I  think  it  would  be  wise,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ever  will 
be  done. 

Mr.  Baker.  Captain,  have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  to  see 
whether  2  per  ceut  retained  from  the  salaries  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  emergency  fund  f 

Mr.  White.  We  have  made  calculations  on  that  point.  It  has  been 
done  not  only  in  my  office,  but  tbe  Railway  Mail  Service  Association  of 
Postal  Clerks  have  made  calculations,  too.  I  started  out  in  1891  with  a 
recommendation  for  a  superannuation  act.  I  put  it  then  at  1  per  cent 
but  I  became  satisfied  afterwards  that  that  would  not  cover  it.  How- 
ever, I  think  2  per  cent  would.  Of  course,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture now.  The  timfe  will  come  when  a  great  many  ineu  will  become 
incapacitated,  probably  within  a  very  limited  period. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Captain. 

Mr.  White.  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you  with  us. 


NAVY  DEPAKTMEOT. 

NAVY- YARD  SERVICE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HENBT  H.  B&OGDEV. 

HENRY  H.  BROGDEN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation  f 

Mr.  Brogden.  I  am  the  first  clerk  in  the  Washington  Navy-Yard. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  examine  Mr.  Brogden  f 

Mr.  Procter.  1  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brogden  what  his  experience 
has  been  in  the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  the  force  in  the 
Department,  both  clerical  and  mechanical  f 

Mr.  Brogden.  It  has  improved  the  force  wonderfully,  sir;  both. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  yard,  Mr.  Brogden? 

Mr.  Brogden.  I  have  been  at  the  yard  since  1893. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  whole  force  is  now  under  the  civil-service  law. 
is  it  not!  . 

Mr.  Brogden.  Yes,  sir;  the  whole  force. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  mechanical  force  was  under  the  departmental 
order  when  you  came  there,  was  it  nott 

Mr.  Brogden.  Yes,  sir;  that  departmental  order  went  into  force  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1891.  It  has  been  extended  and  improved  very 
much  since.  For  the  first  two  years  of  my  service  at  the  navy-yard  I 
was  chief  clerk  to  the  labor  board  and  bad  this  directly  under  my  charge. 
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The  Chairman.  By  what  method  do  you  select  the  appointees  at  the 
navy-yard  I 
Mr.  Brogden.  Do  you  mean  the  clerical  or  the  mechanical  force? 

The  Chairman.  The  mechanical  force. 

Mr.  Brogden.  There  is  a  board  of  labor  there,  where  all  applicants 
register.  When  mechanics  or  laborers  are  required  by  any  department 
in  the  yard  they  make  a  requisition  on  the  labor  board  tor  as  many  as 
they  want,  describing  the  character  of  mechanics  they  want,  machinists, 
or  blacksmiths,  and  so  on.  Then  that  requisition  is  filled  from  the 
highevst  of  those  registered  with  the  labor  board,  preference  being  given 
to  the  veterans  first,  those  who  have  had  service  in  the  field;  next,, 
those  who  have  honorable  discharges  who  have  never  been  in  the  field; 
and  then  those  who  have  had  navy-yard  experience  and  were  discharged 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  for  want  of  money  or  for  want  of  work, 
and  who  were  discharged  with  the  character  of  excellent  in  conduct 
and  workmanship. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  ordinary  laborers  classified? 

Mr.  Brogden.  The  ordinary  laborers  are  classified. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  no  exception  ? 

Mr.  Brogden.  There  is  no  exception,  sir,  and  it  is  rigidly  enforced. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  select  the  clerical  force! 

Mr.  Brogden.  The  clerical  force  is  selected  now  through  the  civil 
service. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "now."  How  long  have  you  been  selecting 
the  clerical  force  through  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Brogden.  The  yards  were  put  under  the  civil  service  in  1896, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  In  May,  1896? 

Mr.  Brogden.  Yes,  sir;  in  May,  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
imendment  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  navy-yards? 

Mr.  Brogden.  I  think  it  would  be  very  injurious  if  the  law  were 
•epealed.  We  get  a  very  much  better  character  of  people  in  every  way, 
in  the  clerical  or  semiclerical  force. 

The  Chairman.  1  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  the  present 
nethod  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  that  department? 

Mr.  Brogden.  Entirely,  sir;  entirely,  in  every  way. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  labor  board  of  which  you  speak  is  composed  *of 
laval  officers? 

Mr.  Brogden.  It  is  composed  of  three  naval  officers,  the  depart- 
nents  employing  the  largest  number  being  represented  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Procter.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make? 

Mr.  Brogden.  No,  sir;  I  would  simply  state  that  recently  we  had 
tccasion  to  fill  some  vacancies  through  the  civil-service  board,  and  Mr. 
yay  Inspector  Putnam,  who  is  general  storekeeper  of  the  yard,  who 
eceives  and  disburses  all  the  stores  used  there,  told  me  the  other  day 
hat  so  efficient  were  the  men  he  secured  through  the  civil  service  that 
ie  had  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  two  men,  saving 
;l,200  thereby.  Of  course,  you  gentlemen  will  understand  that  these 
ien  are  not  familiar  with  the  routine  duties  of  the  offices  when  they 
ome  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  teach  them  ? 

Mr.  Brogden.  But  they  catch  on  very  much  sooner  than  the  others, 
'he  groundwork  that  they  have  is  of  very  great  benefit  to  them  in  those 
iatters.  We  have  a  semiannual  report  of  the  efficiency  of  every 
Lexical  employee  in  the  yard,  and  those  who  fall  below  a  minimum  of 
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70  are  reported  to  the  Secretary,  and  in  every  case  they  have  been 
dropped. 

Mr.  Procter.  Would  not  that  practice  do  away  with  the  fear  of  life 
ten  ore? 

Mr.  Brogden.  Undoubtedly,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  So  when  all  the  departments  inaugurate  the  same 
promotion  system  which  Secretary  Long  and  Assistant  Secretary  Roose- 
velt have  applied  to  the  clerical  force,  not  only  in  the  department  bat 
in  the  navy-yards,  people  will  be  dropped  out  of  the  service  as  soon  as 
they  cease  to  be  efficient  f 

Mr.  Brogden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  it  will  be  automatic  t 

Mr.  Brogden.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  semiannual  examination  that  I 
speak  of  a  man  is  reported  as  to  the  character,  quantity,  and  quality  of 
his  work. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  rating  them  under  that 
system  f 

Mr.  Brogden.  Kone  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Procter.  This  is  all  I  care  to  ask,  Mr.  Brogden. 


TESTIMONY  OP  JOHV  B.  PROCTER— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  you  can  proceed.  I  believe  Senator 
Lodge  had  concluded  his  examination,  and  you  may  proceed  with  your 
statement. 

INDIAN  SERVICE.  , 

Mr.  Procter.  Before  I  proceed  I  should  like  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions which  were  propounded  by  yourself  and  Senator  Lodge  as  to 
which  I  did  not  then  have  the  data  at  hand.  You  asked  me  about  tlr 
transfer  of  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Smith  in  the  Indian  service.  j 

A  certificate  for  this  transfer  was  issued  under  the  proviso  of  Bale 
X,  clause  5,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Transfer  shall  not  be  made  from  a  position  not  classified  under  tbt 
civil-service  act  to  a  classified  position :  Provided,  that  a  person  who. 
by  promotion  or  transfer  from  a  classified  position,  has  entered  a  po*i-  j 
tion  appointment  to  which  is  made  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  has  served  continuously  therein 
from  the  date  of  said  promotion  or  transfer,  may  be  retransferred  from 
said  Presidential  appointment  to  the  position  from  which  so  transferred 
or  to  any  position  to  which  transfer  could  be  made  therefrom." 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Smith  originally  transferred  from  a  class 
fled  place? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir  j  he  was  promoted. 

The  Chairman.  What  place  did  he  occupy? 

Mr.  Procter.  On  his  record  of  previous  service  as  agency  clerk  at 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  and  Indian  agent  at  the  Osage  Agency,  Mr.  Smith 
was,  on  April  26, 1893,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  a  special  India* 
agent.  On  November  6, 1893,  he  was,  after  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
promoted  by  the  President  to  the  position  of  Indian  inspector,  in  whic* 
he  served  until  he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  January  19,  l$Ws 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  by  and  with  the  advice  aw 
consent  of  the  Senate.  His  resignation  from  this  position  took  efled 
the  ICth  ultimo.  J 

The  Chairman.  Which  place  was  it  that  was  in  the  classified  serviol 
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from  which  he  was  transferred — the  Osage  Indian  Agency  or  the  clerk- 
ship at  San  Carlos! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  remember  which  place  he  was  transferred 
back  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  from  which  place  was  he  transferred  orig- 
inally t  Was  he  transferred  from  the  Osage  Agency!  Was  the  Osage 
Agency  at  the  time  of  his  transfer  in  the  classified  service  T 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  say  now,  but  I  will  bring  you  the  entire 
file.  I  have  the  file.  I  should  like  to  say  here  that  every  original 
appointment,  transfer,  or  reinstatement  made  on  certificate  of  the  com- 
mission is  on  file,  and  it  will  be  no  trouble  for  the  commission  to  bring 
in  any  of  those  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  this  particular  exception  made? 

Mr.  Procter.  By  order  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  reason  for  making  such  an 
exception! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  was,  believed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
hold  out  the  hope  of  promotion,  so  that  persons  like  Msyor  White,  who 
has  just  given  his  evidence,  might  be  promoted  to  a  Presidential  posi- 
tion and  that  the  Government  should  not  lose  his  valuable  services  if  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  retransfer  him  from  that  Presidential  position 
to  an  original  position  which  he  held  in  the  classified  service,  or  to  any 
position  to  which  he  would  be  eligible  to  transfer,  from  that  position, 
in  the  classified  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  Mr.  Smith  been  out  of  the  classified 
service  at  the  date  of  his  transfer  to  the  classified  service  again  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  Since  1895, 1  think.  The  matter  of  Mr.  Smith's  eligi- 
bility for  transfer  was  looked  into,  and  it  was  found  on  examination 
that  he  was  eligible  under  the  rules  and  the  transfer  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  called  to  my  attention  by  the  present  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  not 
eligible  to  transfer. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  on  the  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  an  investigation  made  by 
the  commission  that  it  was  found  that  he  was  eligible  to  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  under  this  rule  that  he  was  transferred? 

Mr.  Procter.  Under  that  rule  the  transfer  was  made. 

government  printing  office. 

I  was  mistaken  in  my  answer  to  Senator  Lodge's  question  as  to  the 
number  of  people  appointed  by  Public  Printer  Palmer  between  the 
dates  of  March  1, 1893,  and  May  1, 1894.  It  was  572.  I  stated  that  it 
was  between  700  and  900.  Was  that  your  question — between  those 
dates  f 

Senator  Lodge.  I  asked  you  how  many  changes  Mr.  Palmer  made 
during  that  period,  when  he  held  over  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  572. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  remember  that  you  stated  that  you  thought  it  was 
about  700. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  would  be  a  little  more  than  21  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number.  If  you  deduct  21  per  cent  from  the  69  per  cent  which 
I  gave,  even  supposing  the  entire  number  to  have  been  Democratic,  it 
would  make  it  48  per  cent  instead  of  45  per  cent,  which  I  give  as  the 
result  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  to 
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the  politics  of  the  people  in  office,  in  answer  to  Public  Printer  Palmer's 
statement. 

The  next  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  wish  to  take  up  is  this:" I 
spoke  about  the  inclusions  made  by  the  May  6  order,  but  I  did  not 
refer  to  removals  from  excepted  places.  It  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  May  6  order  that  it  reduced  very  largely  the  num- 
ber of  excepted  places. 

I  do  not  believe  the  original  law  contemplated  exceptions  by  class, 
but  contemplated  specific  exceptions.  You  may  remember  from  tbe 
debates  which  I  quoted  when  I  was  last  before  your  committee  that  it 
was  stated  that  all  of  these  positions,  high  and  low,  should  be  open  to 
all  persons  to  compete  upon  equal  terms,  and  whenever  you  except  a 
place  from  examination  you  deprive  the  people  of  the  country  from 
competing  on  equal  terms  for  that  place. 

The  only  authority  for  exception  is  in  section  7  of  the  law,  "That 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act  no  offi- 
cer or  clerk" — it  does  not  say  "no  class  of  clerks  or  officers v — ik shall 
be  appointed,  and  no  person  shall  be  employed  to  enter  or  be  promoted 
in  either  of  the  said  classes  now  existing,  or  that  may  be  arranged 
hereunder  pursuant  to  said  rules,  until  he  had  passed  an  examination, 
or  is  shown  to  be  specially  exempted  from  such  examination  in  cou- 
fonnity  herewith," 

One  of  the  eight  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  is  that  competi- 
tive examinations  shall  be  held  for  all  positions,  so  far  as  practicable. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  mistake  was  made,  after  the  classification, 
in  excepting  such  a  large  class,  and  that  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  continual  growth  of  excepted  places.  Notwithstand 
ing  we  can  not  find  that  there  were  over  1,400  places  excepted  by  Kxec 
utive  order,  yet  when  the  President,  on  May  0,  1896,  removed  "certain 
classes  from  the  excepted,  we  found,  although  he  leftover  700  places  in, 
that  there  were  over  4,000  taken  out.  About  1,000  of  those  places 
probably  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  extension 
of  the  classification  to  post-offices,  but  the  remainder  was  an  unnatural 
growth.  For  instance,  the  chiefs  of  divisions  and  similar  positions  had 
increased  in  the  departmental  service  in  Washington  from  70  to  250: 
confidential  clerks  had  increased  from  40  to  61;  chief  clerks  bad 
increased  from  25  to  49;  and  there  was  a  growing  tendency  in  allot 
the  Departments  to  increase  the  number  of  positions  when  excepted, 
and  persons  were  appointed  to  those  excepted  places  who  did  not  per- 
form the  duties. 

For  instance,  plate  printers  were  excepted  because  it  was  considered 
that  you  could  hold  a  proper  examination  for  plate  printers  in  certain 
Departments — very  skilled  positions.  I  have  known  messengers  to  be 
appointed  as  plate  printers  who  never  changed  their  duties  as  messeu 
gers,  although  they  received  the  high  salary  which  should  properly  be 
paid  to  a  skilled  plate  printer. 

Confidential  clerks  and  private  secretaries  were  appointed  who  did 
ordinary  clerical  work,  and  in  many  instances  were  never  seen  by  the 
officer  to  whom  they  were  accredited,  and  the  duty  was  performed  by 
some  subordinate  clerk  in  the  Department.  Frequently  those  persona 
were  the  relatives  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  accredited.  The 
evils  were  very  much  greater,  I  think,  in  the  post-offices  and  custom- 
houses outside  of  Washington.  For  instance,  in  the  early  part  of  1895 
over  500  post  offices,  containing  each  from  6  to  50  employees,  were  placed 
within  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law  and  rules.  When  the 
Administration  changed,  in  1893,  and  when  the  new  postmasters  began 
to  be  appointed  in  the  newly  classified  offices  the  commission  experienced 
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a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  keeping  the  number  of  excepted  places  in 
the  new  offices  within  the  intent  of  the  rule  permitting  the  exceptions 
of  superintendents,  custodians  of  money,  etc. 

The  investigations  made  by  the  commission  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Dumerous  places  were  excepted  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  post- 
master to  remove  the  Bepublican  incumbents  and  to  appoint  Demo- 
cratic successors  without  examination  and  certification.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  method  which  was  followed,  the  exceptions  which  were 
made  in  the  post-offices  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  Ealeigh,  N.  C,  may 
be  cited.  An  investigation  made  at  Portsmouth  showed  that  some 
time  before  the  new  postmaster's  appointment,  but  after  it  was  settled 
that  he  was  to  be  the  next  postmaster,  he  visited  Washington  upon 
official  business  before  the  Department.  When  he  returned  from  Wash- 
ington he  brought  with  him  a  slip  of  paper,  which  was  prepared  in  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  which  showed  how  the 
roster  titles  of  bis  clerks  could  be  changed  in  order  to  make  it  appear 
that  certain  positions  might  be  excepted  because  the  occupants  were 
custodians  of  money. 

In  one  case,  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  a  position  was  excepted  for  the 
reason  that  the  occupant  issued  money  orders  aud  attended  to  the 
registry  business  when  the  chief  and  money-order  clerk  was  out  of  the 
office  for  his  meals.  He  probably  spent  about  one-half  hour  each  day  in 
attending  to  the  money-order  and  registry  window,  the  rest  of  his  time 
being  given  to  the  duties  of  mailing  clerk. 

In  Raleigh,  N.  0.,  it  appears  that  the  roster  titles  were  changed  in 
order  to  permit  certain  exceptions.  Perhaps  this  case  may  best  be 
illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  former  Postmaster 
A.  W.  Shaffer  to  the  commission  under  date  of  July  13,  1894.  The 
letter  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

"  The  postmaster  says  he  don't  like  Bepublican  clerks,  but  he  don't 
say  anything  about  'politics.'  He  says  he  went  to  Washington  to  see 
Hon.  Frank  Jones,  who  sent  for  my  ancient  friend  Scott,  of  ye  salary 
and  allowance  division,  and  ordered  him  to  change  the  designation  of 
registry  clerk  from  registry  and  stamp  to  registry  and  money-order 
clerk,  and  the  general-delivery  clerk  to  general  delivery  and  stamp 
clerk,  to  the  end  that  ye  postmaster  might  bounce  both  Republicans 
without  charges  and  induct  their  Democratic  successors  without  exami- 
nation, but  he  didn't  say  i politics'  nary  time — leastways,  if  he  did,  Mr. 
Cleveland's  'wild  horses'  couldn't  pull  the  acknowledgment  out  of  the 
postmaster." 
We  tried  to  get  him  to  say  that,  but  he  would  not. 
"Well,  the  registry  and  stamp  clerk  was  duly  notified  that  he  had 
been  reenristened  as  registry  and  money-order  clerk,  and  that  his  serv- 
ices would  be  dispensed  with  on  a  certain  date;  and  on  that  date  he  was 
discharged,  without  offense,  and  his  successor,  the  son  of  the  postmas- 
ter, became  his  successor  without  examination.  Nothing  was  said 
about  'politics.'  The  general-delivery  clerk  was  also  informed  that  he 
bad  been  born  again,  christened  l general-delivery  and  stamp  clerk,' 
and  his  services  would  be  dispensed  with  on  the  15th  instant,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  one  Womble,  a  good  and  faithful  Democrat,  without  exam- 
ination. Neither  of  these  rechristened  clerks  have  accepted  their 
newly  discovered  places,  qualified  thereon  according  to  law,  or  been 
relieved  from  or  ceased  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  offices  to  which 
they  were  originally  assigned,  and  in  which  they  were  promised  the 
protection  of  law. 

The  Chairman.    What  action  was  taken  in  that  case? 
Mr.  Procter.  I  will  get  to  that. 
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I  think  that  indicates  how  the  excepted  by  title  and  designation 
and  class  is  susceptible  of  abuse;  and  it  is  not  the  abuse  of  one  Admin- 
istration. It  has  been  the  abuse  of  every  Administration.  I  could  give 
you  numerous  instances  where  the  commission  did  protest  and  tried  to 
correct  those  abuses  which  we  thought  were  a  violation  of  at  least  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  but  the  commission  was  powerless  to  correct  it,  and  it 
could  only  be  corrected  by  the  order  of  the  President  of  May  6,  which 
removed  all  these  places  from  the  excepted  class,  and  that  has  cured  it 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  removed  since  then? 

Mr.  Procter.  On  May  6.  The  practice  can  not  be  carried  out  under 
that  provision.  But  under  the  present  Administration  a  complaint  haa 
been  received  which  shows  that  a  clerical  position  in  the  Key  West 
(Fla.)  custom-house— 

The  Chairman.  How  many  places  are  excepted  now  in  the  Raleigh, 
!N.  C,  post-office  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Two  places,  I  think. 

Mr.  Wales.  Probably  two. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  office.  I  think  there 
are  probably  two  places. 

Under  the  present  Administration  a  complaint  has  been  received 
which  shows  that  a  clerical  position  in  the  Key  West,  Fla.,  custom- 
house was  abolished  and  in  its  place  the  position  of  cashier  was  created 
This  caused  the  separation  of  a  person  who  was  deprived  of  a  hearing 
under  the  provisions  of  the  President's  order  of  July  27, 1897,  and  per- 
mitted the  appointment  of  a  successor  without  examination  and  certi 
fication. 

At  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  occupant  of  the  position  of  deputy  col- 
lector and  inspector  was  separated  from  the  service,  and  in  his  place  a 
new  position  with  the  same  title  was  created  but  was  excepted  because. 
as  stated  by  the  Department,  the  occupant  was  to  perform  the  duties 
of  cashier.  Previous  to  this  exception,  however,  another  person  bad 
been  excepted  in  the  same  district  because  he  performed  the  duties  of 
cashier. 

The  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  cases  are  now  under 
consideration. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  about  the  intent  of  the  law,  as  shown 
in  the  debates,  I  should  like  to  give  you  an  extract  from  some  remarks 
of  Senator  Trumbull.  It  is  a  short  extract  from  a  speech  in  the  Forty- 
first  Congress,  showing  that  appointments  in  the  way  I  have  indicated 
were  unconstitutional,  in  his  mind.    The  extract  is  as  follows : 

" Practically,  however,  appointments  have  not  for  some  years  been 
made,  either  in  the  constitutional  mode  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  President  and  heads U 
Departments  alone,  in  pursuance  of  law  vesting  them  with  that  author 
ity.  Nominally  appointments  are  so  made,  but  in  reality  they  are  dic- 
tated and  controlled  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  by  an  influence  unknown 
to  the  Constitution  or  laws. 

"Every  Senator  and  Eepresentative  in  the  other  House  knows  that 
appointments,  in  most  cases,  are  dictated  by  them,  and  that  the  Presi 
dent  and  heads  of  Departments  are  not  left  free  to  make  selections  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  public  good." 

On  the  same  subject  Senator  Sherman  said: 

"  It  is  known  that  in  the  Departments  in  Washington  there  are  a 
great  many  more  clerks  than  would  be  needed  if  those  there  were 
capable,  efficient,  and  faithful  officers,  and  it  is  known  that  many  oi 
them  are  put  in  merely  as  a  reward  for  political  service. " 
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"You  will  never  be  able  to  pass  through  Congress  a  bill  for  civil- 
service  reform  separating  the  civil  service  in  the  Executive  Departments 
entirely  from  tbe  legislative  until  the  unconstitutional  habit  that  has 
sprung  up  in  this  country  of  allowing  Members  of  Congress  to  control 
appointments  is  broken  up." 

As  I  stated  when  I  was  last  before  the  committee,  these  excepted 
places  are  usually  filled,  so  far  as  the  information  of  the  commission 
goes,  not  at  the  will  of  the  appointing  officer,  but  through  pressure 
from  outside;  and  with  the  removal  of  these  places  from  the  excepted 
class,  and  the  wide  latitude  which  has  been  given  for  transfers  and 
reinstatements,  the  appointing  officer  now  has  a  wider  latitude  of 
choice  than  he  had  before. 

I  wish  to  take  up  the  navy-yard  matter,  but  I  will  leave  it  until  Mr. 
Rooseyelt  comes. 

I  should  like  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  facts  demonstrating  the 
economy  resulting  from  the  extensions  which  I  have  described  and  the 
removal  of  those  positions  from  the  excepted  places.  As  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  classified  service,  I  pre- 
sent some  statistics,  prepared  in  1896,  and  also  some  statistics  recently 
prepared  relative  to  the  growth  of  the  classified  and  the  unclassified 
branches  of  the  service  in  the  Departments  at  Washington. 

It  appears  from  these  statistics  that  between  5,000  and  6,000  posi- 
tions were  originally  classified  in  Washington.  Since  1883  the  increases 
in  some  of  these  positions  have  been  practically  offset  by  decreases  in 
others,  and  the  positions  originally  classified  are  about  the  same  in 
number  as  they  were  when  the  commission  was  organized.  The  increases 
in  the  classified  positions  in  Washington  have  therefore  nearly  all 
been  made  by  the  extensions  of  the  rules  to  cover  unclassified  or 
excepted  positions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unclassified  positions 
increased  up  to  the  time  of  their  classification  37  per  cent  in  number 
and  43  per  cent  in  salaries.  Nearly  all  of  the  positions  which  were 
originally  classified  were  clerical  positions,  although  there  were  some 
technical  and  scientific  places  among  them,  which,  however,  were  rela- 
tively very  small  in  number. 

In  the  accompanying  table  is  shown  by  Departments  the  number  of 
clerks  in  1873,  the  number  in  1883,  and  the  number  in  1896.  These 
tables  were  prepared  from  the  official  registers,  and  are  thesefore  sub- 
stantially correct.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  1873  to  1883,  covering 
&  period  of  ten  years  of  the  so-called  spoils  system,  the  number  of 
clerks  increased  from  3,278  to  5,523,  an  increase  of  2,245,  or  68  per 
cent;  while  from  1883  to  1806,  or  during  the  thirteen  years  of  the  merit 
system,  the  number  of  classified  clerks  in  the  eight  Executive  Depart- 
ments decreased  from  5,523  to  5,312,  a  reduction  of  211,  or  over  3  per 
;ent.  This  decrease  occurred  in  the  number  of  clerkships,  although 
since  1883  a  new  Executive  Department  (the  Department  of  Agriculture) 
j as  been  created,  while  there  have  been  large  increases  in  the  work  of 
:he  other  Departments  and  bureaus. 

This  confirms  the  statements  made  by  Senators  when  the  civil-serv- 
ce  bill  was  under  discussion  in  1883  that  the  Departments  contained 
it  that  time  many  unnecessary  employees.  Bad  the  classified  clerk- 
ships in  the  eight  Executive  Departments  in  Washington  increased  in 
j  umber  from  1883  to  1896  at  the  same  rate  as  the  clerical  positions 
n creased  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  it  would  require  an  addi- 
ional  expenditure  for  salaries  of  clerks  in  this  city  amounting  to  over 
54,000,000.  On  the  contrary,  from  1883  to  1896  there  was  an  actual 
Lecrease  in  the  number  of  classified  clerks,  as  well  as  in  the  salaries 
>aid,  while  the  unclassified  and  other  positions  not  subject  to  competi- 
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tive  examination  until  within  the  last  two  years  have  increased  37.6 
per  cent  in  number  and  43  per  cent  in  salaries. 

While  there  have  been  increases  in  some  of  the  positions  originally 
classified,  especially  in  technical  and  scientific  places,  those  increases 
have  been  offset  by  decreases  in  other  positions;  besides,  such  increases 
as  have  been  made  are  proportionately  very  small  as  compared  with  the 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed.  Increases  bave 
occurred  in  some  bureaus  and  offices  according  to  the  actual  needs  of 
the  service,  and  are  easily  explained.  For  instance,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  force  of  examiners  at  the  Patent  Office  as  the  result  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  inventions.  As  shown  by  the  Patent 
Office  reports,  the  work  done  by  that  office  since  1883  is  equal  to  all  of 
the  work  done  by  the  office  previous  to  that  date.  There  were  in  round 
numbers  300,000  patents  issued  up  to  1883;  there  have  been  up  to  date 
over  600,000  patents  issued. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  Patent  Office  has  had  a  system  of  exami- 
nations for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  before  the  civil-service  law  was 
passed  the  technical  positions  in  that  office  were  not  subject  to  political 
influence  like  the  clerical  and  other  nontechnical  places  in  the  Depart- 
ments. The  force  of  examiners,  as  claimed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  was  barely  adequate  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  office.  The 
Patent  Office  therefore  did  not  have  a  surplus  of  examiners  in  1883,  and 
the  increases  in  the  force  since  that  time  have  been  based  on  the  actual 
needs  of  the  service,  growing  out  of  the  enormous  growth  of  the  patent 
business  and  the  wider  field  of  search  now  required  of  examiners  in 
handling  cases.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that,  as  the 
Patent  Office  is  on  a  paying  basis,  the  increase  in  the  examining  work 
results  in  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  showing  the  little  need  of  increasing  the  cler- 
ical positions  when  there  was  a  surplus  of  clerks,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  postal  business  since  the 
enactment  of  the  civil-service  law,  yet  the  tables  show  that  in  1883  there 
were  398  clerks  employed  in  the  Post-Office  Department  aud  417  in  Mtfl 
an  increase  of  only  6  per  cent.  The  work  in  that  Department,  there- 
fore, has  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  force  of 
clerks.  During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  civil- 
service  law  the  force  of  clerks  in  that  Department  increased  in  number 
45  per  (tent. 

Such  increases  as  have  occurred  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  the  result  of  legislation^  that  Department  having  been  cre- 
ated since  the  enactment  of  the  civil- service  law.  with  a  field  of  scientific 
employment  not  previously  assigned  to  any  other  Department,  except 
in  a  limited  way  to  the  former  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Bngravmr 
and  Printing  since  1883.  One  item  may  be  mentioned  in  explanation 
of  this  increase :  The  work  of  engraving  the  postage  stamps,  previously 
done  by  contract,  was  in  July,  1894,  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Bngwv 
ing  and  Printing,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a  necessary  increa^- 
of  about  200  in  the  force  of  that  Bureau,  but  this  expense  was  saved 
on  the  work  formerly  done  by  contract. 

It  was  not  claimed  by  those  who  advocated  the  enactment  of  the 
civil-service  law  that  it  would  absolutely  stop  increases  in  classified 
positions,  but  it  was  confidently  claimed  that  unnecessary  increases  lo 
positions  would  be  checked,  improved  methods  would  be  adopted,  an«! 
superfluous  work  would  be  no  longer  done.  These  results  have,  in  a 
large  measure,  been  accomplished,  as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  variou> 
officials  of  the  Departments.    For  instance,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Engraving  and  Printing  states  in  his  annual  report  that  the  force 
has  increased  11  per  cent,  while  the  work  has  increased  77  per  cent 
The  increase  in  the  work  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  the 
force,  an  evidence  that  economy  aud  efficiency  have  resulted  from  the 
application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  that  office,  which  was  admitted 
to  be  crowded  with  unnecessary  employees  before  the  civil- service  law 
was  parsed. 

The  Railway  Mail  Service  furnishes  another  striking  example  of  the 
workings  of  the  civil-service  rules.  The  report  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897,  shows  that  the  number 
of  pieces  of  mail  distributed  in  1889,  when  the  civil-service  rules  were 
applied,  was  7,026,837,130,  while  in  1897  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail 
handled  was  11,571,540,680.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
railway  mail  clerks  increased  from  5,448  to  7,573.  This  is  an  increase 
of  39  per  cent  in  the  clerks  and  of  77  per  cent  in  the  number  of  pieces 
of  mail  distributed.  The  number  of  errors  in  distribution  in  1889  was 
1  in  3,954  pieces  of  mail  distributed,  while  there  has  been  such  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  that  service  under  the  civil-service 
rales  that  the  number  of  errors  in  1897  was  only  1  in  11,960  pieces  of 
mail  distributed.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  the  accuracy  with  which  the  work  is  now  being  done 
in  that  service.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  Bailway  Mail  Service  has 
ft  larger  proportion  of  appointees  through  the  examinations  of  the 
sommission  than  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

Experience  therefore  demonstrates  that  the  civil-service  law  has 
proved  to  be  a  constantly  exerted  and  effective  force  in  the  direction  of 
economy.  In  fact,  the  large  extension  of  the  civil-service  rules  in  May, 
1896,  to  include  positions  previously  unclassified  has  already  brought 
o  light  a  number  of  unnecessary  positions.  Quite  a  number  of  these 
lave  been  abolished  since  their  classification,  especially  in  the  Treasury 
department.  As  there  was  no  need  for  the  work  done  in  these  posi- 
ions,  and  as  they  could,  under  the  extension  of  the  civil-service  rules 
o  cover  them,  be  filled  only  through  certification  of  the  commission, 
he  appointing  power  decided  not  to  fill  the  vacancies,  but  to  return  the 
aoney  into  the  Treasury.  As  an  instance,  the  last  report  of  the  super- 
isiug  special  agent  of  customs  says: 

"Daring  the  past  six  months  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  division 
as  been  reduced  $35,102.50  per  annum,  without  detriment  to  the  effi- 
iency  of  the  force,  the  services  of  10  special  inspectors  of  customs  and 
0  Chinese  inspectors  having  been  discon tinned. " 
A  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  shows  a  decrease  of 
76,520  by  the  abolition  of  useless  places.  A  report  of  the  Supervising 
Lrehitect  also  shows  a  saving  in  salaries. 

Had  the  positions  above  mentioned  remained  as  "  spoils,"  political 
iflaence  would  have  demanded  that  they  be  filled,  even  though  the 
rospective  occupants  of  the  positions  would  have  had  no  work  to  per- 
•rm.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  classified  positions  having 
sen  withdrawn  from  political  control,  there  is  now  little  object  in 
creasing  their  number  by  legislation  or  otherwise.  The  tendency  is 
►  lessen  the  number. 

The  late  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  who 
as  in  direct  charge  of  the  collection  of  customs,  makes  the  following 
atement  in  a  communication  to  the  commission  : 
"As  to  the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  that  branch  of  the 
overnment  service  relating  to  customs,  from  the  experience  I  have 
id  in  the  Treasury  Department  during  the  past  four  years  I  am  of  the 
civ  sbbv 45 
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opinion  that  there  has  resulted  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  at  lets; 
25  per  ceut  in  cost.  From  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  I  believe  the 
saving  to  have  been  greater." 

A  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  present  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  William  B.  Howell,  in  charge  of  the  same  branch  of  work. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  civil -service  law  serves  as  a  check  upon 
extravagance  by  decreasing  the  number  of  unnecessary  positions  id 
the  public  service;  and  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  employees 
actually  needed  it  tends  to  decrease  expenditures  for  salaries  and  in 
other  directions.  In  addition  it  affords  much  relief  to  public  officials 
from  the  importunities  of  applicants  and  others  for  positions.  Those 
officials  are  now  permitted  to  attend  to  the  more' important  questions 
affecting  wide  domestic  and  foreign  policies  and  are  not  distracted  by 
the  distribution  of  patronage.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
commission  is  therefore  very  slight  when  compared  with  the  large  sav- 
ings that  are  resulting  from  the  enforcement  of  the  civil-service  rules 
in  the  classified  service. 

The  commission  has  been  informed  upon  good  authority  that  in  two 
of  the  great  Departments  of  the  Government  alone  the  cost  per  annum 
of  making  appointments  under  the  spoils  system  was  greater  than  the 
present  yearly  cost  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  commission  has  thus  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting  your  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  classified  serviet 
as  it  is  satisfied  from  the  data  at  hand  and  the  reports  of  officials  that 
the  application  of  the  civil-service  rules  to  the  public  service  is  result 
ing  in  an  annual  saving  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Statement  showing  increases  and  decreases  in  the  clerical  force  of  the  several  Eiec*ut 
Departments  from  1873  to  1883  and  from  1883  to  1896. 


Clerks  of  class  4: 

1873 

1883 , 

1896 

Clerks  of  class  3: 

1873 

1883 

1896 

Clerks  of  class  2: 

W3 

1883 

1896 

Clerks  of  class  1  : 

1873 

1883 

1896 

Clerks  of  claas $1,000: 

1873 

1883 

1896 

Clerks  of  class  |900: 

1873 

1883 

1896 

Clerks  of  classes  be- 
low $720  to  $840, 
and  per  diem  em- 

pfe: 

1883 

1896 

Totals: 

1878 

1883 

1896 


State. 


War. 


Treas- 
ury. 


21 
82 
86 

44 

103 
107 

120 
194 
193 

172 
670 
391 

»125 
161 
143 

30 
35 

2 


23  | 
50 
61  I 


612 
1,252 


248 
180 
169 

362 

293 
270 

450 
355 
318 

348 
334 
349 

17 
124 
201 

324 
363 


1,749 
1,726 
1,577 


Navy. 


fift   I  Interior.  I  Justice.     ^S^'  ■  T*<k 


Office, 


43 

74 
107 


89 
91 

50 
65 
77 

75 
112 

102 

0 
31 
68 


51 


46 
118 
132 

95 
171 
173 

166 
499 

457 

208 
545 
615 

11 
337 
394 

112 
259 
238 


262 

398  ' 
417  | 


1,933 
2,021 


4 

S 

3 

if 

€ 

& 

5 

» 

4 

« 

14 

tf 

6 

-. 

«7I 


12 
56 

0  i 
20 

3 
0 

8 


13 


1.TJ 

15 


26 

24 
40j 


a  These  were  "general  service"  clerks,  transferred  to  the  civil  list  in  1882. 
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The  figures  given  in  the  above  table  were  prepared  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  official  registers  of  the  United  States.  There  may  be  some 
slight  variations  from  these  figures  by  comparison  with  the  registers  of 
the  several  Executive  Departments,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  any 
material  discrepancies  will  be  found. 

As  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  come  in,  I  will  step  aside  that  he  may  be  heard. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 
TESTIMONY  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

THBODOEE  ROOSEVELT,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Senator  Lodge.  You  were  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner  here! 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  I  was. 

Senator  Lodge.  For  how  long! 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  For  six  years. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  your  present  position! 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  between  times  for  two  years  I  was  the  president  of  the  police  board 
of  New  York. 

Senator  Lodge.  Therefore,  you  have  had  experience  with  the  civil 
service  both  as  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner  and  as  an  executive  officer  ! 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  I  have. 

Senator  Lodge.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  your  general 
policy  and  object  were  when  you  were  president  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  carrying  on  the  work  there;  I  mean  in  the  way  of 
examinations,  etc.! 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  It  was  to  institute  as  practical  a 
series  of  examinations  as  possible,  to  conduct  examinations  with  the 
double  purpose  of  getting  the  most  fit  employees  into  the  Executive 
Departments,  and  of  ruling  out  politics  in  the  appointing,  promoting, 
reducing,  or  dismissing  of  men. 

Senator  Lodge.  Were  there  large  extensions  while  you  were  there! 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  There  were  very  considerable 
extensions  while  I  was  there;  nothing  like  so  large,  however,  as  the 
last  extension  made  a  couple  of  years  ago,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
do  not  think  we  could  have  handled  during  the  time  I  was  there. 

Senator  Lodge.  When  these  extensions  were  made  were  there  not 
embarrassments  at  first  in  getting  the  quotas,  etc.,  organized! 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  Invariably;  it  was  impossible  at 
first  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  dislocation  in  any  service  in  which  the 
extensions  were  made,  and  there  were  always  hitches  and  troubles,  and 
we  would  make  an  experiment  and  find  that  it  did  not  work,  and  have 
to  abandon  it  and  try  another  experiment.  There  was  always  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  whenever  we  applied  the  system  to  a  new  branch  of  the 
service,  and,  curiously  enough,  not  infrequently  there  would  be  the 
most  trouble  in  a  branch  in  which  later  on  the  system  worked  perfectly. 

Senator  Lodge.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
the  reform  system  on  a  given  class  of  employees  until  there  has  been 
some  little  time  to  establish  the  quotas  and  devise  examinations,  etc. 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  Usually  it  is  impossible  so  to 
judge.  Sometimes  the  improvement  is  manifest  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  as  you  have  passed  from 
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the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  an  Executive  Department,  what  is  your 
practical  experience  with  the  classified  service! 

Assistant  Secretary  Koosevelt.  My  practical  experience  as  police 
commissioner  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  not  only  con- 
vinces me  that  the  application  of  what  is  called  civil-service  reform  to 
these  departments  works  an  improvement,  but  that  it  is  practically 
indispensable  if  really  good  work  is  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  two  depart- 
ments. 

If  to-day,  as  to  the  Navy  Department,  the  law  was  abolished,  the 
Department,  in  self-defense,  would  have  to  reestablish  it,  so  far  as  it 
might  by  departmental  regulations,  if  it  was  to  get  really  good  service 
out  of  the  Department;  and  if  you  wish  I  can  give  you  some  examples 
of  what  I  mean  and  some  reasons  for  the  statement  1  make. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that,  but  I  wish 
to  ask  you  one  question  before  you  come  to  it.  What  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  time  of  the  head  of  the  Department,  you  may  say,  sop 
posing  that  the  yards  and  the  Department  itself  were  all  deprived  of 
civil-service  regulations? 

Assistant  Secretary  Koosevelt.  It  would  mean  that  the  great  part 
of  the  time  of  every  officer,  who  ought  to  be  engaged  in  the  transaction 
of  public  business,  would  be  taken  up  in  trying  to  reconcile  conflicting 
claims  to  appointments. 

Senator  Lodge.  Now  you  may  state  what  you  desire  to  say. 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  1  have  a  little  memorandum  here 
which  I  do  not  believe  has  ever  before  been  made  public,  and  which 
may  be  of  interest  right  on  this  point. 

The  old  system  of  employing  laborers  in  the  navy-yards,  the  meo 
being  appointed  for  political  reasons,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
local  politicians,  was  in  vogue  when  the  new  navy  begun  to  be  bnilt: 
and  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  reflect  in  my  state 
ments  upon  any  particular  man  or  any  particular  Secretary.  The  old 
system  worked  just  about  the  same  way  under  any  Secretary,  and  ix 
had  so  to  work ;  but  it  gradually  grew  so  intolerable  that  under  Secretary 
Tracy  the  present  system  of  registration  of  laborers  was  put  into  efiVt, 
and  it  very  speedily  produced  an  almost  complete  elimination  of  politics 
in  the  appointment  and  retention  of  the  laboring  force. 

There  had  formerly  been  a  great  abuse  in  the  way  of  employment  of 
labor  in  the  navy-yards  just  before  election,  and  a  law  was  passed  pro 
hibiting  such  employment  except  in  the  case  of  urgency.  The  Lit 
accomplished  nothing.  Urgency  was  always  declared.  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1888  the  old  system  of  appointment  of  laborers  for 
political  reasons  obtained.  On  September  1  of  that  year  there  were 
fourteen  hundred  and  odd  employees  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard.  On 
November  1  there  were  2,500.  By  December  1  the  number  had  shrunk 
again  to  less  than  1,400.  Over  1,000  men  were  employed  during  tt* 
two  months  before  election  and  were  discharged  inside  of  a  month  after 
the  election.    That  was  in  1888. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  Presidential  term  the  service  was  prac 
tically  classified;  the  registration  system  was  established,  and  on 
September  1, 1892,  2,200  men  were  employed.  On  November  1  then? 
were  2,052  men.  Instead  of  1,000  more  150  less  were  employed.  On 
December  1  the  same  number  were  still  employed. 

I  want  to  show  one  result  that  came  directly  from  the  employment 
of  those  men.  When  I  first  came  into  my  present  positiou  a  bill  for 
furniture  for  the  monitor  Terror  came  to  me  to  pass  upon,  which 
attracted  my  attention  for  two  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  a 
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very  old  bill ;  the  expense  had  been  incurred  nearly  ten  years  before,  and 
everybody  had  been  most  reluctant  to  pass  upon  it.  In  the  next  place, 
the  amounts  charged  were  preposterous.  The  furniture  cost  apparently 
about  ten  times  as  much  as  it  would  normally  cost  now.  This  was 
furniture  made  in  the  navy-yard.  The  bureaus  cost  sometbing  like  $400 
apiece.  I  refused  to  pass  it,  but  I  found  it  was  regularly  audited  in 
every  way  and  we  had  to  pass  it.    There  was  no  alternative. 

Then  I  investigated  it  There  was  considerable  hesitation  at  first  in 
telling  me  anything  about  it,  because  the  officers  who  had  to  tell  me 
did  not  like  to  cast  refections  upon  their  predecessors,  and  they  were 
careful  to  say  they  were  not  casting  reflections  upon  their  predecessors; 
that  the  predecessors  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  employing  those 
laborers;  that  Congressmen  So-and-so  and  So-and-so,  now  for  the  most 
part  out  of  public  life,  employed  them  and  they  had  to  take  them. 

Among  the  extra  thousand  men  put  on  in  1888  were  a  number  of 
men  so  hopelessly  iucompetent  that  no  man  could  have  them  in  his 
department  and  expect  to  get  any  kind  of  work  out  of  them ;  but  they 
could  not  be  discharged,  at  least  not  until  after  election,  consequently 
they  employed  them  all  in  a  bunch  where  they  could  do  the  least 
damage — in  building  furniture.    If  furniture  breaks  down  or  is  expen- 
sive the  vessel  can  still  go  on.    If  a  boiler  breaks  the  vessel  has  to 
come  to  a  standstill.    But  the  bureau  can  break  up  and  the  vessel 
goes  on. 
Senator  Lodge.  They  charged  the  men  up  to  bureaus? 
Assistant  Secretary  Boose  velt.  The  men  were  all  put  at  work  on 
the  furniture.    They  had  to  be  employed  at  something.    They  could, 
with  the  least  damage  to  the  public  service,  be  employed  in  building 
furniture,  and  consequently  the  furniture  of  the  Terror  cost  about  ten 
times  what  it  ought  to  have  cost. 
The  Chaieman.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  furniture  f 
Assistant  Secretary  Koosevelt.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.    The 
bureaus  were  the  item  which  especially  attracted  my  attention.    I 
ihould  say — but  this  is  a  perfectly  rough  statement — that  the  furniture 
sost  something  like  $0,000,  instead  of  $600  or  $700. 

Since  I  have  come  in  I  have  investigated  personally  the  employment 
)f  labor  in  all  the  big  yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  by  deputy  I  have 
investigated  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard. 
'.  have  investigated  personally  New  York,  League  Island,  Boston,  and 
Norfolk.  I  have  spoken  to  the  various  officers,  the  chiefs  of  construc- 
tor!, admirals,  aud  captains  detailed  as  commandants  and  captains  of 
rard  a,  the  paymasters,  etc.  Without  exception  every  man  has  informed 
oe  that  the  change  for  the  better  has  been  beyond  belief  since  the  navy- 
ard  laboring  force  has  been  employed  without  regard  to  politics,  and 
hat  the  change  for  the  better  in  the  clerical  force,  which  has  only 
ecently  been  classified,  is  equally  marked.  They  say  they  get  their 
rork  done  quicker;  that  they  get  their  work  done  better. 

They  have  given  me  instance  after  instance  like  this :  I  will  find  that 
<  man  has  just  been  dismissed  for  having  been  off  on  an  eight  days' 
pree.  They  will  say,  "Yes;  we  can  get  rid  of  him  now.  If  it  were 
ight  years  ago  he  would  be  back  within  three  days." 
They  have  given  me  an  instance,  for  example,  of  a  man  who,  being 
at  to  work  at  mending  a  boiler,  would  retire  between  the  skin  and  the 
eiling  of  the  ship  and  go  to  sleep.  He  would  be  found  aud  would  be 
ischarged.  In  a  week  he  would  be  back.  They  would  usually  tell 
ini  he  must  not  do  anything  so  flagrant  again,  but  he  would  be  back. 
'be  improvement  in  the  force,  in  the  amount  of  work  done,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  being  able  to  tarn  the  man  off  without  having  him  forced 
back  upon  them,  has  been  incalculable. 

For  instance,  Commodore  Erben,  the  man  behind  the  gun  commo 
dore,  the  author  of  that  speech,  the  commandant  of  the  New  York 
Navy- Yard,  reported  in  writing  that  "the  general  effect  of  the  system 
has  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  all  work  done  in  the  yard  during  the 
year  about  25  per  cent."  It  has  been  a  saving  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  about  25  per  cent. 

I  have  these  statements  made  to  me  continually.  I  have  usually 
not  kept  a  record  of  them.  On  looking  over  the  letters,  I  find  such  a 
letter  as  this,  for  instance,  of  December  28  last,  a  month  ago,  from  the 
pay  inspector  and  general  storekeeper  of  the  Washington  yard,  Mr. 
Putnam,  recommending  certain  promotions  and  saying: 

"In  the  event  of  the  promotions  being  made  as  requested  above,  the 
vacancy  created  for  a  special  laborer  at  $2  per  diem  need  not  be  filled, 
as  under  the  system  of  promotions  for  merit  I  am  getting  a  more 
efficient  service." 

That  is  just  one  little  instance.  We  have  reduced  by  one  the  small 
force  in  his  office,  because  when  he  is  allowed  to  promote  men  for  merit 
he  gets  so  much  more  efficient  service. 

The  constructor  at  the  navy- yard,  being  asked  about  his  force  some 
little  time  ago,  said  he  had  ten  clerks  appointed  for  political  reasons, 
by  whose  aid  he  could  not  quite  get  his  work  done,  and  that  if  they 
would  ever  be  turned  out  and  he  could  have  five  chosen  under  the  rigid 
competitive-examination  system  he  would  guarantee  to  get  the  work 
done.  The  ten  were  turned  out  and  the  five  appointed,  and  the  work 
is  well  done. 

Just  recently  I  had  another  such  case  as  this,  where  two  vacancies 
were  left  vacant,  as  under  the  system  of  having  promotions  for  merit 
they  were  getting  so  much  better  material  that  there  was  no  need  ot 
employing  as  many  men  as  formerly.  We  have  been  introducing  the 
system  of  promotions  for  merit  in  cooperation  with  or  subordination  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  during  the  last  year.  It  was  started 
toward  the  end  of  Secretary  Herbert's  administration.  Secretary  Lone 
has  promulgated  and  formulated  the  rules.  I  get  such  a  report  as  thi* 
from  the  commandant  of  the  New  York  Navy- Yard,  Commodore  Bunce: 

"Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  Department's  instructions  in  its  No. 
4507-P/Cs  of  November  15, 1897,  requesting  information  as  to  the  effect 
that  the  semiannual  efficiency  record,  and  the  action  consequent  thereon, 
has  had  upon  the  clerical  force  at  the  yard  under  my  command,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  reports,  iu  writing,  from  the  different  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

u  These  reports  are  unanimous  that  the  effect  of  these  records  is  excel- 
lent. 

"The  same  excellent  effect  of  the  semiannual  efficiency  records,  and 
the  action  consequent  thereon,  are  clearly  evident  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  clerical  force  in  the  commandant's  office." 

There  were  a  dozen  letters  accompanying  that.  I  took  merely  one, 
as  they  were  all  of  the  same  effect  This  is  a  letter  from  Pay  Director 
Kenny,  saying: 

uIn  every  way  has  the  efficiency  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  supplied 
and  accounts  department  been  increased.    Tardiness,  before  very  com-  , 
mon,  is  now  infrequent.    Absence  without  previous  permission  seldom 
occurs.    Clerks  absent  through  illness  are  now  most  careful  to  furnish 
certificates  from  their  attending  physicians.   The  quantity  of  work  per- 
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formed  has  been  greatly  increased,  not  only  by  this  better  attendance, 
bat  by  greater  application  and  steadiness  daring  office  hours.  The 
quality  of  the  work  has  been  improved  somewhat.  A  great  change 
for  the  better  in  the  bearing  and  deportment  of  the  clerks  of  this  office 
was  noticed  almost  immediately  after  the  present  regulations  went  into 
effect." 

In  1890,  or  thereabouts,  Secretary  Tracy  practically  classified  the 
laboring  force.  Previous  to  that  time  there  had  been  almost  a  complete 
sweep  of  the  laborers  after  each  election.  For  instance,  the  men  who 
are  now  in  prominent  positions  in  the  labor  force  were  almost  never  the 
men  who  were  in  prior  to  Secretary  Tracy's  term;  that  is,  when  Secre- 
tary Whitney  came  in  they  were  all  turned  out,  and  when  Secretary 
Tracy  came  in  they  were  all  turned  out.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
generally.  There  were  exceptions,  but  I  am  making  the  statement 
generally.  The  laboring  force  was  then  put  under  these  regulations, 
with  the  result  that  the  same  men,  so  far  as  they  are  good  men,  are  in 
now  as  foremen  and  leading  men  as  were  in,  except,  of  course,  where 
vacancies  have  normally  occurred,  and  then  the  places  have  been  filled 
by  promotion. 

The  clerks  and  messengers  were  not  classified  under  Secretary  Tracy. 
So,  when  Secretary  Herbert  came  in,  he  kept  all  the  labor  force,  but 
there  was  an  absolutely  clean  sweep  made  of  the  clerks.  The  clerks 
and  messengers  went  out  with  a  jump,  and  some  pretty  eerie  gentlemen 
got  in  their  places.  Xow,  they  have  been  classified,  and  there  has  been 
no  change  in  them  under  the  present  Administration. 
The  Chairman.  They  are  still  in  the  service! 
Assistant  Secretary  Eoosevelt.  They  are  still  in  the  service — well, 
not  the  eerie  gentlemen.  They  are  being  weeded  out  through  the  semi- 
annual reports,  and  their  places  are  being  taken  by  the  promotion  of 
men  who  more  often  than  not  were  appointed  under  Secretary  Herbert, 
but  appointed  through  the  regular  civil-service  examinations.  We  are 
weeding  out  the  bad  men,  but  the  decent  men  are  kept  in. 

Then  there  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  make.  We  found  the  old 
system  in  vogue  as  regards  two  very  small  branches  of  employment. 
One  was  the  minors  under  instruction,  or  apprentices,  in  the  different 
yards.  There  were  only  a  few  dozen  appointed  annually.  There  was 
not  any  way  that  we  could  appoint  them.  People  say  u  if  you  did  not 
have  the  civil-service  examinations  the  head  of  the  Department  could 
appoint  the  men  to  please  himself."  I  should  just  like  to  see  that 
experiment  made  once  to  observe  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  names,  and  I  know  you  will  not  ask  me  to 
do  so,  but  the  longest  and  most  interesting,  but  pathetic,  interview  I 
have  had  with  any  representatives  of  the  legislative  branch  has  been 
on  one  occasion  as  to  a  certain  navy-yard,  when  one  Senator  and  three 
Congressmen  spent  the  better  part  of  two  working  days  with  me  on 
the  earth-shaking  question,  not  of  armor,  not  of  ships,  not  of  ordnance, 
but  whether  or  not  the  commandant  had  a  right  to  promote  a  man  from 
a  twelve  hundred  to  a  fourteen  hundred  dollar  position  without  con- 
sulting the  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  from  that  State. 

In  self-defense,  on  our  own  accord,  we  have  had  to  start  to  classify 
the  apprentices  and  minors  under  instruction.  There  are  still  left  the 
ship  keepers.  There  are  only  a  score  or  so  of  vacancies  that  occur  from 
time  to  time  among  ship  keepers.  They  cause  considerably  more  bother 
than  all  the  thousands  of  clerks,  and  laboring  men,  from  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, prominent  politicians,  and  all,  who  come  in  and  explain  that 
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such  and  such  a  man  has  not  -been  appointed ;  that  such  and  such  a  man 
must  be;  we  must  have  that  element  recognized;  that  So-and-so,  who 
lives  just  a  little  out  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  yard,  has 
had  a  man  accredited  to  him  to  whom  he  is  not  entitled,  as  the  yard  is 
not  in  his  district;  or  that  Senator  So-and-so  has  a  man  and  ought  not 
to  have  one;  that  it  ought  to  go  to  the  Congressman's  district;  or  that 
the  Congressman  ought  not  to  monopolize  it;  that  the  navy-yard  is  for 
the  whole  State  and  the  Senator  should  be  asked;  or  else  the  adjoining 
State,  just  next,  also  has  an  interest  in  the  navy-yard  and  it  ought  to 
be  recognized. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  Department  can  appoint  those  ship 
keepers  to  suit  itself  unless  it  has  some  kind  of  a  civil-service  examina- 
tion, and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  practicable.  Indeed,  I  do  not  as  yet 
see  how  it  would  be  practicable  to  have  a  civil-service  examination  for 
ship  keepers.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  At  present  we  have  to 
face  the  evils  of  the  old.  system,  but  there  is  no  blinking  at  the  fact  that 
evils  exist;  and  the  Secretary  the  other  day  mentioned  to  me  that  he 
was  rather  glad  that  the  ship  keepers  were  still  left  as  they  were,  because 
it  is  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  force  and  it  serves  as  a  splendid 
object  lesson  to  the  damage  that  would  accrue  to  the  whole  Nan- 
Department,  to  the  branch  of  the  service  that  is  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  if  the  system  that  obtains  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
ship  keepers  obtained  with  regard  to  the  force  at  large. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  annoyed  by  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives asking  you  to  make  promotions  and  demotions,  especially  promo- 
tions? 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  It  is  continually  becoming  less. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  occurrence  you  speak  of  take  place? 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not  to  request 
me  to  give  the  names. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  the  names,  but  I  desire  to 
know  whether  it  was  a  recent  occurrence. 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  It  was  a  few  months  ago.  They 
are  first-rate  fellows  and  I  am  very  fond  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  names.  I  merely  want  to 
know  whether  such  is  the  case  under  the  present  system. 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  It  is  growing  less  and  less.  The 
present  system  of  promotions  was  put  into  effect  recently.  We  are  still 
met  with  trouble.  There  were  two  or  three  men  employed  in  the  Depart 
ment,  and  eight  or  ten  that  I  know  of  in  New  York,  whose  efficiency 
fell  below  the  minimum  we  have  established,  and  they  had  to  be  turned 
out.  It  was  our  first  experience  iu  turning  out  such  men,  and  the  first 
batch  produced  hundreds  of  letters  to  us  of  all  kinds  and  sorts.  I 
would  receive  a  letter: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  thought  civil-service  reform  obtained  in  the  Navy 
Department.  Why  have  you  turned  out  a  worthy  man  merely  because 
he  is  a  Democrat?" 

I  would  answer  that  he  was  not  turned  out  because  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat, but  because  of  the  trivial  fact  that  he  got  drank.  They  would 
say  that  that  was  a  machination  of  his  political  foes.  The  next  letter 
would  be: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Roosevelt: 

"Some  astounding  blunders  have  been  committed.  So-and-so,  an 
excellent  man,  and  a  Republican,  has  just  been  turned  out  of  the  yard. 
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His  leading  man  has  reported  against  him,  bat  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  that  leading  man  voted  for  Bryan  last  year.  This  must  be  a  case 
of  infamous  political  persecution." 

I  would  look  up  the  case  and  find  that  it  was  because  the  worthy 
Republican  had  slept  seven  hours  inside  of  a  boiler  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  mending.  That,  too,  would  be  explained,  and  it  would  be 
attributed  to  the  machinations  of  his  silver-loving  chief. 

We  happened,  by  good  luck,  to  strike  Jew,  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
in  turning  men  out,  and  in  every  instance  people  would  write  to  me 
saying  that  the  men  were  turned  out  because  they  were  Jews  or  Catho- 
lics or  Protestants,  as  the  case  might  be.  Now,  difficulty  of  that  kind 
is  ceasing.  It  came  when  we  first  put  the  system  into  effect.  There  is 
always  trouble  at  first.  One  thing  I  have  been  impressed  with,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  the  men  who  are  least  fit  who  are  apt  to  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  influence  brought  on  their  behalf.  The  men  who 
are  fit  do  not  usually  ask  for  it,  and  naturally,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  man 
who  is  not  in  the  yard  and  who  knows  the  fellow  knows  he  is  a  good 
fellow,  knows  he  has  been  an  old  soldier,  that  he  has  worked  well  for 
him  in  politics^  and  that  he  is  a  decent  fellow  outside,  of  course  comes 
and  tries  to  get  him  put  back,  and  is  very  apt  to  think  there  has  been 
something  uuderhand  in  turning  him  out. 

1  believe  1  am  stating  the  case  very  moderately  when  I  say  that  the 
men  who  have  had  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  for  their  promotion  or 
retention  or  appointment  are  decidedly  below  the  average  of  our 
employees.  I  think  I  have  covered  the  Navy  Department  pretty  well, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  as  regards  the  police  department  of 
New  York. 

We  employed  the  strictest  kind  of  a  merit  system  in  the  appointment 
of  those  men,  making  the  examinations  half  mental  and  half  physical, 
by  a  very  carefully  thought-out  system  of  examination  which  we  kept 
perfecting.  With  our  first  examinations  I  was  not  afterwards  well 
contented.    We  kept  perfecting  them,  raising  the  standard. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  raising  the  standard — mak- 
ing the  examinations  more  practical! 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  Yes;  making  them  more  practical. 
We  had  a  certain  amount  of  scholastic  test,  merely  to  ascertain  the 
man's  general  intelligence,  writing,  arithmetic,  writing  a  report,  pen- 
manship, and  certain  general  questions  in  United  States  history  and 
geography,  more  to  find  out  what  the  men  did  not  know  than  what 
they  did. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  more  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  questions  which  test  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  appli- 
cant than  otherwise! 

Assistant  Secretary  Koosevelt.  It  should  be,  as  a  rule.  Do  you 
object  to  my  giving  the  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  t 
The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 
Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  We  felt  that  a  policeman  is  an 
important  executive  officer,  who,  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  foreign- 
born  population  of  Kew  York,  stands  in  the  place  of  the  constitution  and 
town  meeting  and  governor  and  everything  else.  One  question  I  recollect 
we  asked  the  candidate  for  the  position  was :  "  Give  a  brief  statement  of 
:he  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Out  of  some  hundreds  of  applicants  we 
:iad  ten  who  said  he  was  the  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
GYe  had  one  man  who  said  he  was  assassinated  by  Thomas  Jefferson; 
;wo  who  said  he  was  assassinated  by  Jefferson  Davis;  another  who 
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said  he  was  assassinated  by  Garfield;  three  who  said  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  Guiteau;  and  oue  man,  who  evidently  did  not  feel  friendly  to 
the  Salvation  Army,  said  he  was  assassinated  by  Ballington  Booth. 

We  asked  who  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  candidates  responded  "Parkhurst;"  another,  probably  of  different 
political  faith,  "Croker;"  two,  with  deft  flattery,  named  me. 

One  of  the  questions  was  to  name  certain  of  the  States  that  were  in 
the  Confederacy  in  1861.  Nearly  half  of  the  applicants  named  States 
like  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  It  was  at  the  time 
of  the  silver  campaign,  and  they  had  a  vague  impression  that  there 
was  something  wrong  out  there,  but  they  did  not  know  what. 

We  also  asked  them — and  I  dislike  to  state  this  answer  before  Senator 
Lodge,  but  I  must — to  name  five  of  the  New  England  States.  There 
were  three  answers  to  that  question  which  I  specially  liked.  One  man 
named  New  York,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 
The  next  two  answers  I  am  going  to  give  are  so  extraordinary  that  I 
kept  the  record;  I  kept  the  questions  and  answers.  The  rive  New 
Englaud  States,  one  man  said,  were  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Cork.  The  gentleman  was  of  foreign  origin,  I#  may  explain. 
Another  man,  presumably  of  different  religious  faith,  named  Belfast 
instead  of  Cork. 

These  questions  were  not  directly  germane  to  a  policeman's  duties, 
but  I  felt  that  they  served  to  test  the  ordinary  reasonable  intelligence 
which  we  could  expect  of  a  man  who  is  an  Americau  citizen  and  had  been 
to  a  public  school.  We  did  not  give  the  questions  very  great  weight 
but  we  did  feel  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  them  in  the  examination 
and  to  consider  them  to  that  extent.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  mark  weot 
on  a  physical  examination  carried  on  very  exhaustively  and  very  well 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  these  persons  appointed! 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  The  gentlemen  whose  answers  I 
have  given  ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  "So.  One  man  was  appointed  who 
thought  Abraham  Lincoln  was  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  another  man  who  said  he  was  a  great  general  and  fought  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  Both  of  these  men  were  of  foreign  birth  and  other 
wise  passed  excellent  examinations.  Of  course,  failure  on  one  question 
does  not  bar  a  man  out.  He  would  have  to  fail  on  a  considerable  num- 
ber before  he  would  be  barred  out. 

The  man  who  conducted  the  physicial  examination  for  our  force  ha> 
for  a  long  time  conducted  the  physical  examination  for  the  force  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and,  I  think,  one  or  two  other  cities,  aud  also 
formerly  conducted  the  physicial  examination  for  the  New  York  force 
prior  to  our  coming  in.  Dr.  Brown  is  his  name.  The  last  time  I  sav 
him  he  told  me  that  the  men  we  were  getting  under  our  system  oi 
examination  toward  the  end  of  our  term  were  the  very  finest  men  physic 
ally  aud  mentally  he  had  ever  seen  going  on  any  force. 

Will  you  let  me  right  here  say  that  I  have  received  a  little  clipping 
from  a  San  Antonio  paper  that  goes  to  my  heart  on  the  question  of 
practical  examinations.  Always,  when  you  start  to  make  a  rather  rev- 
olutionary change,  you  meet  opposition  from  very  excellent  people  who 
are  of  a  conservative  habit  of  thought.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I 
enlisted  Mr.  Procter,  whose  views  and  mine  were  always  identical  on 
all  these  matters,  and  we  invariably  worked  together  in  every  respect, 
in  a  scheme  for  the  examination  of  customs  inspectors  on  the  Texas 
border.     I  know  all  about  the  cow  country.    There  I  am  fit  to  deal 
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with  it.  I  knew  I  could  get  up  a  bully  set  of  competitive  tests  for 
customs  inspectors  on  the  border,  because  it  happens  to  lend  itself  to 
a  good  system  of  competitive  tests.  You  want  to  have  a  man  who  is  a 
first-rate  horseman,  who  knows  about  brands,  who  is  a  good  shot,  aud 
is  able  to  write  a  clear  report.  First  of  all  you  have  to  get  recommen- 
dations of  character,  of  course.  Then  I  wanted  to  have  enough  of  a 
written  examination  to  test  the  candidate's  handwriting,  his  arithme- 
tic, and  his  capacity  to  write  a  good  letter,  and  then  to  test  his  revolver 
6hooting,  exactly  as  they  do  on  any  range.  On  a  range,  as  you  know, 
Senators,  the  results  of  the  competition  are  put  down  numerically. 
Such  and  such  a  man  gets  87  out  of  a  possible  hundred,  another  67, 
another  93,  the  bull's-eye  being  marked  5,  the  next  line  4,  the  next 
line  3,  the  next  2,  and  the  outer  line  1.  That  lent  itself  very  readily 
to  competitive  tests. 

Then  for  the  brand  reading  you  have  to  trust  a  little  bit  to  good  for- 
tune, but  in  order  to  show  knowledge  of  horsemanship  and  cattle  it 
was  only  necessary  to  have  what  is  a  favorite  test  of  cow  punchers  on 
the  round-up.  Let  each  man  take  any  horse  he  wishes — and  if  a  man 
has  not  a  good  horse  he  will  not  get  one— turn  loose  a  steer  for  each 
man,  and  test  him  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  can  over- 
take, rope,  throw,  and  tie  down  the  steer.  It  was  not  deemed  practi- 
cable at  that  moment  to  put  that  competitive  test  in,  especially  as  I 
could  not  get  down  there  to  oversee  it  myself.  But  it  was  adopted  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  I  this  morning  received  in  the  mail  a  slip  from  a 
San  Antonio  paper,  as  follows  :• 

"For  mounted  inspector. — He  who  gets  the  job  must  read  brands,  ride 
bronchos,  and  shoot  with  both  hands. 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  anuounces  that  on  March  15  an  exam- 
ination will  be  held  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  for  the  position  of  mounted 
inspector  in  the  customs  district  of  Brazos  de  Santiago,  with  head- 
quarters at  Brownsville.  The  examination  will  be  of  a  light  educa- 
tional character,  but  applicants  will  be  required  to  file  special  vouchers 
showing  their. knowledge  of  the  Mexican  language  and  of  the  country 
embraced  in  the  district,  as  well  as  their  ability  to  read  brands  and 
their  experience  in  horsemanship  and  marksmanship.'1 

Even  yet  they  have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  I  earnestly  hope  they 
will  go,  making  it  a  part  of  the  examination  and  having  the  applicants 
graded  on  it,  but  it  is  first-class  to  have  gone  that  distance. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  one  that  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  theie  were  fifteen  steel  examiners  in  the  Navy  Department 
appointed  without  examination.    Do  you  know  anything  about  thatf 

Assistant  Secretary  Eoosevelt.  There  was  a  very  rigid  civil-service 
examination  held  for  those  fifteen  steel  inspectors  under  the  very  best 
men  there  were  in  the  Department.  I  think  that  was  just  after  the 
last  extension  of  the  classified  service.  It  was  done  just  precisely  as 
in  my  day,  when  the  Bailway  Mail  Service  was  first  classified  or  when 
the  small  free-delivery  post-offices  were  first  classified.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble, when  30,000  men  are  put  in,  for  the  commission  to  undertake  their 
examination;  Until  they  can  get  the  examination  machinery  well 
under  way  they  have  to  trust  to  the  local  people  to  conduct  examina- 
tions.    It  is  a  temporary  makeshift. . 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  fifteen  examiners  were  appointed 
without  an  examination  being  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  T 
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Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  I  can  not  answer  definitely  that  it 
is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  refer  to  your  records  and  give  the 
committee  a  statement. 

Senator  Lodge.  Write  us  a  letter. 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  write  you 
a  statement  in  full. 

Let  me  say  one  thing.  Often  it  may  be  impracticable  to  examine  at 
the  time,  because  you  have  not  developed  the  machinery  for  it;  yon 
have  too  much  work  on  the  commission;  you  have  not  yet  got  to  the 
point 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  condition  of  affairs  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  extension  of  May  6  was  too  large! 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  I  want  to  guard  myself  about  that, 
Mr.  Senator.  1  was  very  glad  that  the  extension  was  made;  1  think 
great  good  came  from  it.  I  do  think  it  was  too  large.  For  instance, 
the  President  is  very  unlikely  to  consult  me  in  the  matter,  but  if  he 
did  consult  me  I  would  advise  that  at  present  the  deputy  internal- 
revenue  collectors  be  not  classified.  I  believe  that  ultimately  they  can 
be  classified,  but  it  is  a  scattered  service.  I  earnestly  advocated  its 
being  classified  originally,  thinking,  of  course,  there  would  be  but  one 
classification  made  at  the  time,  and  the  commission  could  turn  all  its 
energies  to  dealing  with  the  2,000  places,  or  whatever  the  number  was, 
not  thinking  it  would  be  classified  as  a  part  of  a  tremendous  and  sweep- 
ing classification.  My  feeling  is  that  .gangers  and  stoorkeepers  lend 
themselves  readily  to  examinations ;  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  examine 
them.  But  in  a  scattered  service,  with  deputy  internal-revenue  collec- 
tors, who  are  bonded  officers,  too,  with  the  amount  of  work  on  the 
commission,  and  with  the  fact  that  it  will  take  a  good  long  time  before 
you  will  be  able  to  develop  thoroughly  satisfactory  machinery  for  such 
an  extension,  I  think  at  present  it  is  wise  to  except  them  from  examina- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood,  and  I  know  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  approve  of  the  extension  and  was  most  glad  of 
it.  I  do  think  in  places  they  went  further  than  at  the  time  it  was 
practicable  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so  myself. 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  I  do  not  think  the  commission,  as 
to  these  fifteen  steel  inspectors,  could  have  haudled  the  matter  at  the 
time  uuless  it  had  been  composed  exclusively  of  angel  Gabriels,  with  a 
double-jointed  capacity  for  doing  ten  times  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
mortal  can. 

Mr.  Procter  is  the  only  member  of  the  commission  with  whom  I  served. 
He  and  I  radically  differ  on  politics,  but  there  were  no  points  of  policy 
or  practice  in  which  we  did  not  work  hand  iu  hand  absolutely,  au»l  I 
happened  to  see  Mr.  Procter  put  to  pretty  severe  tests  in  standing  up 
for  Republicans  who  were  menaced;  take  it  in  the  Treasury,  under  Mr. 
Carlisle;  for  colored  Republican  letter  carriers  menaced  in  Southern 
offices  by  Southern  white  Democratic  postmasters,  who  belouged  to  his 
own  party,  and  he  rang  more  than  true  on  every  occasion. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  speaking  of  the  examination  in  the  New  York 
police  force,  you  instanced  the  inefficiency  as  demonstrated  by  the 
examination.  Is  it  not  true  that  while  civil-service  reformers  are  per- 
fectly willing  that  the  system  should  be  tested  by  the  character  of  the 
people  who  come  in  on  examination,  should  it  not  be  properly  measured 
by  the  character  of  the  people  kept  out  by  the  examination  f 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  Unquestionably. 
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Mr  Procter.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  a  promotion  examination, 
such  as  you  have  instituted  in  the  Navy  Department  and  in  the  navy- 
yards,  were  carried  forward  by  all  the  Departments,  it  would  auto- 
matically do  away  with  any  dread  of  life  tenure? 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  It  would  automatically  do  away 

with  much  of  the  dread  of  life  tenure.    Any  reform  like  that  does  not 

accomplish  everything.    It  accomplishes  a  great  deal.    Let  me  just  put 

in  one  proviso.    You  speak  of  it  as  being  an  examination  for  promotion. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  used  the  wrong  word. 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  It  is  not  a  written  examination. 
It  is  an  examination  where  the  man's  record  in  the  past  stands  as  a 
competitive  test.  In  promotions  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
cases  where  the  written  examination  should  properly  be  the  deciding 
point.  In  entrance  to  the  service  the  written  examination  can  usually 
be  the  decisive  point. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  the  investigations  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission as  to  the  revenue  service  it  was  found  that  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  borne  upon  the  roll  as  deputies  were  simply  clerks.  You 
would  not  advise  the  removal  of  such  from  the  classified  service? 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  Oh,  no.  I  would  try  to  guard 
against  that.  I  believe  private  secretaries  could  be  excepted;  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  what  I  saw  three  times  in  the  Department,  when  men 
were  appointed  as  private  secretaries  of  certain  persons  and  the  certain 
persons  never  saw  them.  I  knew  that  to  happen  twice  in  the  Treasury 
and  once  in  the  State  Department.  The  persons  whose  private  secre- 
taries tbey  were  had  never  seen  them.  They  were  appointed  private 
secretaries  because  of  the  confidential  relations  between  them  and  their 
chiefs,  who  never  saw  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  evil  which  should  be  corrected  in  the 
Department  T 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  In  the  Department;  or  you  can  cor- 
rect it  in  Congress  by  legislating  that  a  private  secretary  shall  only  be 
employed  if  he  is  appropriated  for  as  such. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  what  the  law  contemplates — that  he 
shall  only  be  employed  as  private  secretary  when  he  is  designated  as 
such. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  was  a  paper  sent  to  you  in  March  last  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  the  duplicate  of  that  paper  was  sent  to  other  persons.    Did 
that  copy  come  from  you! 
Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  No;  it  did  not  come  from  me. 
Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions  f 
Mr.  Baker.  I  do. 

Senator  Lodge.  Before  you  proceed,  Mr.  Baker,  let  me  ascertain 
exactly  what  you  represent. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  here  at  the  request  of  the  National  Bepublican 
Anti  Civil  Service  League,  and  by  the  verbal  permission  which  Senator 
Pritchard  and  yourself  gave. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  remember  that  you  asked  permission  to  appear, 
md  the  committee  decided  to  grant  it.    I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions which  I  have  been  trying  to  get  an  opportunity  to  ask  in  regard 
x>  the  league.    Is  it  a  chartered  organization? 
Mr.  Baker.  It  is  not.    It  is  a  voluntary  organization. 
Senator  Lodge.  Does  it  exist  in  the  District  of  Columbia f 
Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Lodge.  And  elsewhere! 
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Mr.  Baker.  It  has  various  branches.    They  are  being  organized  from 
time  to  time. 

Senator  Lodge.  Where  has  it  branches  now  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  One  especially  large  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  I  can  not 
give  you  the  full  number. 

Senator  Lodge.  Who  compose  the  league  here— citizens  of  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  citizens  of  Washington  and  of  the  several 
States  who  are  temporarily  domiciled  here. 

Senator  Lodge.  Clerks  in  the  Departments? 

Mr.  Baker.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  are. 

Senator  Lodge.  Have  yon  here  a  list  of  the  membership  of  the 
organization? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  Gould  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  list? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  list  we  keep  is  not  perhaps  an  absolute  list  of  mem- 
bership, from  having  paid  their  initiation  fees.  It  is  a  list  of  those  who 
have  sent  to  us  for  documents  and  have  sent  as  petitions,  etc.,  urging 
the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  law. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  I  desire  is  a  list  of  the  actual  members  of  the 
league  here. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  suppose  there  are  about  100. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  are  the  ones  of  whom  I  should  like  a  list.  I 
have  here  a  slip  from  a  newspaper,  which  says  that  the  league  passed 
a  resolution  voluntarily  pledging  "its  sacred  honor,  unless  the  civil- 
service  law  is  modified  or  repealed" 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  not  our  league.  That  is  the  league  in  India- 
napolis, Ind. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  says  the  league  "  voluntarily  pledges  its  sacral 
honor,  unless  the  civil-service  law  is  modified  or  repealed,  to  advance 
by  every  means  in  its  power  the  interest  of  William  J.  Bryan,  simply 
on  condition  that  if  elected  he  will  honestly  and  thoroughly  root  out 
from  our  political  system  the  rotten  Chinese  idea  known  as  civil  service 
reform." 

The  Chairman.  The  Republican  league  did  not  pass  that  resolution! 

Mr.  Baker.  I  beg  pardon.  My  reference  to  the  league  at  Indian- 
apolis is  wrong.    I  never  heard  of  that  resolution  before  in  iny  life. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  was  not  passed  by  the  league  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  nor  in  any  of  the  cities. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  was  attributed  to  it  by  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  it  before  to-day.  It  never 
passed  the  league. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  league  did  not  set  forth  an  address  to  that  effect 
at  its  first  meeting  f 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Has  your  league  any  kind  of  a  constitution,  or 
charter,  or  by-laws  t 

Mr.  Baker.  It  has  by-laws. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  the  organize 
tion ;  can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  the  constitution, 
so  that  we  can  see  what  are  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  association .' 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  the  by-laws. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  should  like  to  have  you  do  that,  and  also  a  list  of 
the  members.    You  issued  an  address,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  there  has  been  an  address  issued. 

Senator  Lodge.  At  your  first  meeting! 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  was  not  present  at  the  first  meeting.  I  was  in  New 
Hampshire.  It  was  organized  in  August.  I  was  not  here  until 
November. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  statement  here  is  that  it  was  issued  at  the 
initial  meeting,  and  that  it  is  the  Washington  association. 

"Its  purposes  are  those  set  forth  in  an  address  to  the  public  issued  at 
the  initial  meeting,  which  declares,  among  ether  things,  that  'William 
McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
efforts  of  the  workers  and  zealous  friends  of  the  Republican  party,' 
haying, '  at  the  command  of  his  political  enemies,7  debarred  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  'from  any  reward  or  participation  in  the  Govern- 
ment,' has  sacrificed  thereby  his  right  to  any  further  support  of  any  of 
the  aforesaid  members." 


That  was  stated  by  the  newspapers  at  the  time 

Mr.  Baker.  I  never  saw  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  was  stated  by  the  newspapers  at  the  time  to  have 
been  the  address  issued  by  the  league  at  the  start.  Now,  I  want  to  ask 
if  this  league  took  any  part  in  the  recent  election  for  a  Senator  in 
Maryland! 

Mr.  Bakes.  No,  sir.  I  will  explain  that  the  league  at  one  time 
passed  a  resolution  asking  me  to  use  my  efforts,  so  far  as  I  had  acquaint- 
ances and  influence  in  Maryland,  to  prevent  a  civil-service  reformer 
being  elected.  It  was  not  directed  against  any  one  person.  I  declined 
at  once  to  act  in  that  regard,  because  I  thought  it  was  impolitic  and 
improper,  and  nothing  was  done. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  read  from  the  Baltimore  Sun : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Anti  Civil  Service  League  it  was  decided  to 
oppose  the  election  of  Judge  McGomas  as  Senator. 

"A  circular  had  been  distributed  on  January  23,  1898,  by  the  Anti 
Civil  Service  League  and  Maryland  Association  opposing  Judge  Mc- 
Comas's  election  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  by  speeches  been  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  civil-service  system  while  in  Congress  and  that 
that  was  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland." 

Mr.  Baker.  No  such  circular  was  ever  issued. 

Senator  Lodge.  Nobody  representing  the  league  went  from  here  to 
oppose  him! 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Are  you  a  member  or  officer  of  this  association  or 
league  f 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  first  vice-president  of  the  league  and  am  acting 
president  while  Mr.  Clapp  is  incapacitated. 

Senator  Harris.  You  are  here  in  your  official  capacity  as  an  officer 
of  the  league  T 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Who  is  Mr.  Clapp  f 

Mr.  Baker.  He  was  formerly  Government  Printer — A.  M.  Clapp. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  head  of  the  office  f 

Mr.  Baker.  The  former  Public  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  Under  General  Grant.  Mr.  Baker,  you  can  proceed 
with  your  examination. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  did  you  make  reply  to  the  Bailey  letter, 
which  is  already  in  evidence  before  the  committee? 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  I  presume  I  acknowledged  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  you,  that  you  are  aware  of,  in  the  acknowledgment, 
state  any  opinion  in  regard  to  its  contents! 
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Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  That  I  can  not  recollect  I  was 
recei  vin  g  at  that  time  a  large  number  of  communications  from  my  former 
subordinates,  who  were  then  employees  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
making  a  great  many  charges  against  one  another  and  against  the 
chiefs  over  them.  There  was  only  one  man  against  whom  nobody  made 
any  charges,  and  that  is  Mr.  Procter.  They  were  all  a  unit  that 
Mr.  Procter  was  a  good  man.  There  were  other  people  who  objected 
very  strenuously  to  Mr.  Bailey  and  to  the  other  Commissioners  and  to 
the  chief  examiner  and  to  one  another,  and  each  had  a  fear  that  some- 
body else  was  going  to  be  made  chief  examiner  or  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Bakes.  If  you  can  find  among  your  files  your  reply,  would  you 
be  willing  to  put  it  in  evidence  f 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevblt.  Most  certainly,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  will  find  it  among  my  files,  because  it  was  before  I  came  on  here. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  you  have  any  personal  experience  with  the  civil 
service  in  the  Departments  before  1883  f 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  None.  I  had  had  experience  with 
the  civil  service  in  the  State  government  at  Albany. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Departments  could  not 
enforce  proper  examinations  by  themselves  f 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  There  is  every  reason  for  knowing 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  do  it.  It  could  not 
be  done. 

Mr.  Baker.  Why  not! 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  From  the  simple  fact  that  there 
would  then  be  no  outside  power  to  supervise  the  Departments  aud 
enforce  the  examinations,  and  a  good  head  of  a  Department  would 
enforce  them  and  a  bad  head  would  not.  Then,  whenever  any  new  man 
came  in  he  would  always  be  assured  by  all  his  political  friends  that  the 
former  man  had  not  enforced  them,  and  therefore  that  he  ought  not  to, 
either.  A  system  of  departmental  examinations,  like  the  system  of 
class  examinations,  is  a  mere  cloak  for  the  most  rampant  form  of  spoils 
politics,  and  it  is  worse  than  ordinary  spoils  politics  because  it  has  the 
element  of  hypocritical  pretense  about  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  not  the  supervision  by  the  commission  of  appoint- 
ments by  the  heads  of  Departments  extra-constitutional  f 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevblt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  suppose  it  is  not  proper  to  go  into  that  subject? 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  I  should  be  perfectly  delighted  to 
go  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  any  shipbuilders  who  contract  to  build  ships  for  the 
Navy  select  their  men  from  lists  made  up  from  competitive  examina- 
tions f 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  do, 
and  none  of  them  are  exposed  to  Congressional  pressure.  None  of  them 
ever  have  to  deal  with  such  a  body  as  that  you  represent,  or  they  could 
not  carry  on  their  business  for  one  week  with  any  success. 

Mr.  Baker.  Are  the  appropriations  for  navy-yards  leas  than  before 
the  classification  f 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  No;  but  the  work  is  very  much 
more. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  less  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  work  performed? 

Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt.  Very  much  less. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  that  people  went  to  sleep  while  on  duty 
before  the  classification  T 
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Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  I  know  they  did. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  yon  know  they  have  done  so  since! 

Assistant  Secretary  Eoosevelt.  They  have  been  turned  oat  since. 
When  they  were  turned  out  before,  they  were  reinstated. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  many  hours  a  day  are  men  employed  in  the  navy- 
yards  f 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  think  it 
varies  in  the  different  yards. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  average  number  of 
hours  f 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  man  to  have  slept  seven 
hours,  in  the  manner  you  stated,  while  employed  in  the  navy-yard! 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  I  do  not  think  anything  about  it;  I 
know  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  you  see  him  asleep  T 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  Were  not  men  promoted  for  merit  prior  to  this  classifi- 
cation t 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Baker.  Were  they  not  generally? 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  I  doubt  it.  I  might  give  my  opin- 
ion. I  know  often  they  were  promoted  without  merit;  most  frequently 
they  were  promoted  from  a  combination  of  merit  and  political  influence, 
and  sometimes  from  merit  alone. 

Mr.  Baker.  Most  of  these  things  are  dependent  upon  your  personal 
opinion  rather  than  your  knowledge! 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  No;  they  are  dependent  upon  my 
knowledge.  You  ask  questions  that  necessitate  my  giving  personal 
opinions.    My  statements  are  made  upon  knowledge. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  became  of  the  eerie  gentlemen  you  referred  tot 
Were  they  removed  on  charges  * 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  Most  of  them  have  fallen  out  either 
on  charges  or  because  their  efficiency  fell  below  the  70  per  cent  record. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  think  the  efficiency  records  are  always  correct 
and  true  T 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  human  beings 
and  not  angels  who  are  conducting  them,  they  are  not  always  correct 
and  true. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  examination  you  have  in  the  Navy  Department  for 
laborers,  etc.,  is  not  a  civil-service  examination.  It  is  not  under  the 
commission,  I  understand? 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  our  registra- 
tion system  is  now  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.   It  is  a  registration  system. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  do  not  couduct  the  examinations! 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  No. 

Mr.  Baker.  Could  not  the  same  system  of  examinations  be  adopted 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office! 

Assistant  Secretary  Boosevelt.  Not  with  advantage,  I  should  say. 
The  Printing  Office  had  better  be  kept  where  it  is,  under  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  Thursday,  February  3, 1898,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m, 

OIV  SERV 46  _ 
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Thursday,  February  3, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman).  Lodge,  and  Harris;  also, 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr, 
E.  B.  Bailey,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Wales,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker,  acting  president  of  the  National  Anti-Uvfl- 
Service  League. 


CIYTL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  E.  PROCTER— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed,  Mr.  Procter. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Chairman,  up  to  the  present  time,  I  think,  I  hare 
been  attempting  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  extensions  and  the  benefits 
derived  from  those  extensions.  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement 
regarding  some  of  the  objections  to  the  civil-service  law  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Government  service. 

TENURE  OF  OFFICE. 

One  of  the  main  objections  urged  at  present  to  the  law  is  that  it  gives 
to  the  employees  of  the  Government  a  life  tenure,  and  bills  from  time 
to  time  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  to  fix  the  tenure  so  as  to 
do  away  with  this  imaginary  objection.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
superannuated  persons  now  in  the  departments  are  persons  who  did 
not  come  in  through  the  examinations,  but  were  placed  there  by  politi- 
cal or  personal  influence.  Of  course  many  of  them  are  among  the 
most  efficient  clerks  in  the  departments;  in  other  words,  many  of  them 
are  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  are  retained  there  because  of  their 
great  efficiency.  Those  who  are  inefficient,  and  who  are  incapacitated 
from  age  or  physical  disabilities  to  perform  their  duties,  are  retained 
there  through  political  and  personal  influence  or  through  the  kindness 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments,  who  do  not  wish  to  turn  them  oat 
after  long  and  faithful  service. 

The  proposed  bills  will  not  cure  the  evil,  because,  as  was  well  said  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Mr.  Evans,  while  before  your  committee, 
and  it  was  also  repeated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  statement  was  also 
made  by  Congressman  Evans,  who  has  had  departmental  experiences 
the  most  inefficient  clerks  have  the  strongest  influence.  If  a  law  should 
be  passed  to  retire  clerks  at  any  fixed  time,  and  recommission  such  as 
the  department  might  desire,  you  will  very  well  see  that,  in  a  measure, 
the  most  inefficient  clerk  having  the  largest  influence  as  the  persons  I 
have  named,  and  as  most  of  the  people  who  have  experience  in  the  de- 
partments testify,  they  would  berecommissioned,  and  the  efficient  clerks 
would  be  separated  from  the  service.  It  would  also  be  true  that  the 
clerks  who  had  influence  in  the  service  and  who  would  want  promotion 
would  bring  influence  to  bear  to  prevent  the  recommissioning  of  clerks 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  This  would  have  a  very  detrimental  effect 
on  the  public  service. 

But  fortunately  we  have  from  the  Pension  Office  an  example  as  to  ho* 
appointing  for  a  fixed  tenure  would  operate.  Senate  Document  No.  182 
of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  is  an  answer  from  Commissioner  Evans  to  a 
Senate  resolution  in  which  he  gives  the  names  and  political  affiliations 
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of  the  special  examiners  whose  term  of  service  expired  by  limitation 
Jane  30, 1897,  and  who  were  not  reappointed,  and  the  reasons  for  such 
action.  In  this  list  every  man  who  failed  to  receive  reappointment  was 
a  Democrat  except  one,  and  he  has  been  reinstated. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  failed  to  receive  reappointment  according 
to  that  list  t 
Mr.  Procter.  Twenty;  but  I  think  that  the  list  is  not  complete 

because 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  out  of  a  total  of  how  many! 
Mr.  Procter.  There  were  about  forty,  I  think,  of  the  total  force. 
I  happen  to  know,  from  investigation,  that  quite  a  number  of  those  men 
had  a  higher  efficiency  record  as  kept  in  the  Pension  Office  than  men  who 
were  retained. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  men  dismissed  from  the  service  or  were 
they  transferred? 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were  simply  not  reappointed.  They  have  to  be 
reappointed  at  the  end  of  each  year.x 
The  Chairman.  Did  that  leave  them  entirely  out  of  the  service  t 
Mr.  Procter.  It  left  them  out  of  the  service.  Some  of  the  clerks 
in  the  office  were  promoted  to  the  positions  and  immediately  dropped. 
That  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  practice  of  the  last  Administration, 
because  in  this  same  document  you  will  see  from  Exhibits  B  and  C  that 
every  man  who  failed  of  reappointment  or  who  was  dropped  under  the 
last  Administration  was  a  Republican.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter, but  I  am  informed  that  some  of  those  men  had  an  efficiency  rating 
much  better  than  that  of  men  who  were  retained.  So  it  is  an  abuse 
practiced  by  every  Administration  since  those  men  were  classified,  and 
it  is  an  abuse  that  will  be  practiced  if  any  of  the  acta  proposing  to  put 
the  clerks  upon  a  tenure  are  passed. 

PROMOTION  REGULATIONS  AS  AFFECTING  TENURE. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  law  had  in  it  a  provision  which  if  carried  out  will  prevent  a 
life  tenure,  and  that  under  the  rules  promulgated  in  May,  1896,  there 
is  a  provision  which  is  mandatory  which  will  prevent  life  tenure.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  provides: 

"That  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this 
act  no  officer  or  clerk  shall  be  appointed,  and  no  person  shall  be  employed 
to  enter  or  be  promoted  in  either  of  the  said  classes  now  existing,  or 
that  may  be  arranged  hereunder  pursuant  to  said  rules,  until  he  has 
passed  an  examination,  oris  shown  to  be  specially  exempted  from  such 
examination  in  conformity  herewith." 

That  provision  of  the  law  up  to  1896  had  never  been  enforced  except 
in  the  New  York  custom-house,  where  promotion  regulations  have  been 
enforced  and  have  been  working  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  What  law  are  you  quoting  from? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  quoting  from  the  original  act,  which  requires 
promotions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  formulated  a  rule  with  respect  to  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Procter.  A  rule  was  formulated  by  the  President  May  6, 1896, 
is  follows: 

"1.  In  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  section  7  of  the  civil-service 
ict,  competitive  tests  or  examinations  shall,  as  far  as  practicable  and 
lseful,  be  established  to  test  fitness  for  promotion  in  any  part  of  the 
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civil  service  of  the  United  States  which  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
classified  under  the  civil-service  act. 

"2.  Regulations  to  govern  promotions  shall  be  formulated  by  the 
commission  after  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  or  offices.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  each 
department,  bureau,  or  office,  when  such  regulations  have  been  formu- 
lated, to  promulgate  the  same,  and  any  amendments  or  revocations 
thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  commission  before  going  into  effect/ 

Under  that  provision  the  commission  formulated  promotion  regula- 
tions after  very  careful  consultation  with  men  in  the  departments. 
These  promotion  regulations  were  first  put  into  effect  in  the  Post-Office 
Department,  next  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  after  Secre- 
tary Long  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  gave  them  a  careful  study 
and  approved  them  and  promulgated  them  in  the  Navy  Department 
You  heard  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  how  satisfactorily  the 
promotion  regulations  are  now  working  in  the  Navy  Department,  and 
that  men  who  do  not  reach  an  efficiency  rating  which  is  based  on  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  the  character  of  the  work,  men  who  do  not  reach 
a  rating  of  70  per  cent  out  of  a  total  of  100,  are  either  reduced  or  dropped 
from  the  service. 

You  can'  see  that  in  carrying  out  that  rule  there  will  be  an  automatic 
weeding  out  of  inefficient  persons  or  persons  who  become  superan- 
nuated or  persons  who  can  not  do  the  amount  of  work  required,  and 
that  that  will  be  more  effectual  than  any  law  which  can  be  passed  by 
Congress.  It  will  not  leave  it  to  the  sympathies  of  the  Secretary,  nor 
will  it  leave  it  to  political  or  personal  pressure  as  to  the  status  of  the 
men  in  the  public  service,  and  it  will  cure  this  evil  which  is  complained 
of.  As  I  said  before,  the  men  who  are  coming  into  the  civil  service 
through  examinations  average  a  little  less  than  28  years  of  a<re,so  that 
these  are  not  the  men  who  are  filling  the  service,  as  is  complained, 
with  superannuated  persons. 

There  was  a  bill  on  the  question  of  tenure,  similar  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  present  Congress,  introduced  in  Congress  in  1894.  and 
it  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Keform  in  the  Civil  Service  in 
the  House  and  rejected.  The  commission  at  that  time  made  the  fol- 
lowing communication  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  giving  the  opin- 
ion of  the  commission  on  the  bill: 

"H.  R.  232,  Mr.  Martin's  bill  to  limit  the  terms  of  office  of  employees 
governed  by  the  civil-service  rules. 

46  This  is  to  establish  a  four-years  term  of  service  in  the  departments 
at  Washington.  Practically,  this,  of  course,  means  to  make  the  spoils 
system  in  its  worst  form  obligatory  instead  of  permissive.  It  would 
practically  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  amount  of  mischief  this 
bill  would  cause  if  enacted  into  law.  The  best  employees  in  the  Gov 
eminent — those  who  do  the  best  service— are  those  who  have  been  in 
office  over  eight  years;  and  to  turn  out  all  of  these  men  would  bring 
the  wheels  of  Government  to  a  standstill.  It  would  be  absolutely  im 
possible  for  the  Government  to  keep  in  operation  if  all  of  the  employee? 
were  turned  out  every  four  years.  The  bill  might  properly  be  entitled. 
'A  bill  to  secure  hopeless  inefficiency  in  the  governmental  depart- 
ments.' n 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  reading  f 

Mr.  Procter.  A  communication  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  1894  to  the  House  committee.  The  commission  was  requested  to 
give  its  opinion  on  the  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tenure  fixed  in  the.  bill  now  pending 
before  the  House! 
Mr.  Procter.  Five  years. 

REJECTIONS  AFTER  PROBATION. 

The  subject  of  examinations  was  so  fully  covered  by  Mr.  Serven  that 
1  think  it  not  necessary,  unless  the  committee  desires  me  to  do  so,  to 
give  anything  more  on  that  point.  I  should  merely  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  additional  facts  respecting  the  number  of  persons  dropped 
on  probation.  During  the  last  year,  of  650  appointed  on  probation  in 
the  Railway  Mail  Service,  only  3  failed  to  receive  absolute  appointment. 
In  the  Government  Printing  Office,  where  mechanical  skill  is  required 
in  the  trades  positions,  only  12  out  of  151  failed  to  receive  absolute 
appointment.  In  the  departmental  service,  where  appointments  were 
made  to  various  positions,  for  which  different  examinations  were  pro- 
vided, only  13  out  of  894  appointed  on  probation  failed  to  receive  abso- 
lute appointment.  In  other  words,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  those  secured 
through  the  examinations  of  the  commission  were  rejected  during  or 
at  the  end  of  the  probationary  period. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  fact  was  brought  out  in  Mr.  Serven's 
examination  that  when  the  commission  makes  a  certification  to  a 
department  the  examination  papers  of  the  three  men  certified  are 
forwarded  to  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  That  fact  was  not  brought  out. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  this  way  the  appointing  officer  can  get  all  the  neces- 
sary information  regarding  the  qualifications  and  the  character  of  the 
person,  information  as  to  his  antecedents,  and  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation that  an  appointing  officer  would  naturally  wish.  That,  coupled 
with  the  test  given  on  probation,  guards  the  department -against  get- 
ting inefficient  persons.  I  think  the  statement  I  have  just  made  shows 
that  the  examinations  do  give  the  departments  efficient  service,  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  a  larger  number  dropped  on  probation. 

WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  before  your  committee  to  the  effect 
that  since  the  May  6th  extension  the  commission  has  been,  to  some 
extent,  behind  in  its  work,  and  it  has  been  said  that  at  times  the  work 
has  been  somewhat  in  confusion.  I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time  the 
commission  has  been  so  far  behind  in  its  work  that  it  was  not  ready  to 
neet  all  requirements  under  the  law  and  rules. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  1896  the  commission  began,  as  I  have 
stated,  to  carry  out  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  rules  with  regard 
o  promotion.  This,  of  course,  took  much  time  and  occupied  some  of 
he  commission's  force.  In  February  a  reorganization  of  the  work  of 
he  commission  was  undertaken,  believing  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
landling  of  the  increased  work.  You  can  readily  understand  that 
rending  such  a  reorganization,  no  matter  how  efficient  it  might  prove 
n  time,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  confusion,  because  men  new  to 
ome  of  the  duties  would  not  be  as  proficient  as  they  would  prove  after 
>  month  or  two  of  trial.  But  this  reorganization  was  believed  to  be 
Lecessary,  and  it  is  hoped  that  time  will  prove  that  it  will  be  advan- 
ageous. 

Certainly  the  promotion  regulations  which  the  commission  undertook 
rere  mandatory  and  were  not  undertaken  any  too  soon,  although  I 
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most  acknowledge  that  I  hesitated  about  approving  of  them  at  the 
time,  believing  that  it  would  overcrowd  the  commission  with  work. 
But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  begin 
the  promotion  regulations  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  testimony 
on  Tuesday  is  an  ample  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  that  action.  The 
commission's  work  is  now  well  up,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  subjected  to  such  a  strain  as  it  has  passed  through  suc- 
cessfully in  the  past  year. 

PROMOTION   REGULATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  promotion  regulations  observed  in  all  the 
departments! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  have  not  been  formulated  yet  in  all  the  depart- 
ments— in  only  three  of  the  departments.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
observed  as  rigidly  as  they  ought  to  be  observed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Please  name  the  departments  where  they  have  been 
formulated. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were  formulated  in  the  Post-Office  Department 
in  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  in  the  Navy  Department.  They 
have  been  submitted  to  the  other  departments,  and  we  hope  that  in 
time  they  will  be  approved  and  promulgated  in  all  the  departments. 

operation  op  the  law. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  amendment  of  the  law  is 
necessary.  It  has  been  found,  after  fifteen  years,  to  have  worked  sat- 
isfactorily. Under  it  the  President  has  ample  powers  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  rules  as  he  may  deem  best  for  the  public  service,  and  it 
is  a  question,  I  think,  for  administrative  action  rather  than  for  legisla- 
tive action. 

The  only  trouble  experienced  is,  as  I  said  before,  from  the  fact  that 
some  officers  who  are  new  in  the  service  do  not  heartily  cooperate  as 
the  law  demands  they  shall  cooperate  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  law. 
The  law  demands  that  the  service  shall  be  put  upon  a  nonpartisan 
basis ;  that  people  shall  enter  the  service  through  open  competitive 
examinations  free  to  all;  and  that  political  considerations  shall  be 
eliminated  from  the  service  in  appointments,  promotions,  demotions,  and 
dismissals.  The  law  demands  that  all  officers  of  the  United  States  in 
the  departments  and  offices  to  which  any  rules  may  relate  shall  aid  in 
all  proper  ways  in  carrying  the  rules  and  any  modifications  of  them 
into  effect.  Rule  2,  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
provides  that — 

"Any  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  willfully  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  act  or  of 
these  rules  shall  be  dismissed  from  office." 

If  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  rules  are  strictly  carried  out,  if 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  the  aid  of  all  the  executive  officer* 
of  the  Government  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  enforcing  these  rules,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  prove 
a  wonderful  benefit  to  the  public  service  all  over  the  United  States.  I  n 
this  connection  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  record  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Miller  in  the  case  of  Lee  r.  The  United  States.    It  is  as  follows: 

"  No  man  in  this  country  is  so  high  that  he  is  above  the  law.  No 
officer  of  the  law  may  set  that  law  at  defiance  with  impunity.    All  the 
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officials  of  the  Government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  creatures 
of  the  law  and  bound  to  obey  it.  It  is  the  only  supreme  power  in  our 
system  of  Government,  and  every  man,  who  by  accepting  office  partici- 
pates in  its  functions,  is  only  the  more  bound  to  submit  to  that 
supremacy  and  to  observe  the  limitations  which  it  imposes  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  which  it  gives." 

PLACES  EXCEPTED  FBOM  THE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  amend- 
ment to  the  law  let  me  ask  if  yon  do  not  think  the  law  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  give  the  President  the  right  to  take  certain  places  out  of  the 
classified  service,  if  he  should  desire  to  do  so  at  any  timet 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  under  the  Constitution  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  constitutional.  The  President  has  ample  power,  and 
any  amendment  to  the  law  which  would  restrict  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent I  think  would  be  unconstitutional. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  the  other  day  that  you 
did  not  think  he  had  the  power  to  take  them  out  when  once  they  were 
classified. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  can  take  them  out  from  examination. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  any  amendment  to  the  law  which  would  give  the 
President  the  power  to  say  a  man  should  be  turned  out  for  political 
reasons,  or  a  man  should,  be  coerced  in  his  political  opinions,  or  that 
appointments  should  be  made  without  regard  to  apportionment — those 
would  be  the  amendments  suggested.  He  has  the  power  to  except 
from  examination.  He  ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  except  from 
those  other  provisions,  which  are  provisions  Congress  has  a  right  to 
pass. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  excepting  them  from  those 
provisions,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  power  to  take  them  out  of  the 
classified  service  and  place  them  in  the  position  occupied  by  any  other 
office  that  is  not  in  the  classified  service. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  has  that  power. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  say  he  has  power  to  except  any  place  in  the  public 
service  from  examination. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  distinction. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  a  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter  says  the  President  has  power  only  to 
except  places  from  examination. 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  I  do  not  say  that  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said 
the  question  as  to  the  power  to  unclassify  is  a  question  that  I  am  not 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  certain  officers  were 
improperly  classified;  do  you  understand  that  the  President  has  power 
to  say  that  they  shall  not  be  classified,  and  to  revoke  the  rule? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  he  has  unquestionably  the  power.  The  law 
says  that  they  shall  be  classified  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  practicable  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  competent 
to  decide. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  he  has  made  a  rule  which  turned  out  to  be 
improper  he  can  abrogate  the  rule,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly;  he  can  abrogate  any  rule. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  claim  that  he  can  abrogate  the  rule  but  can  not 
put  it  back. 
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Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  pnt  a  question  the  other  day; 
I  put  it  again.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  clear;  it  is  very  clear  in  my 
mind.  If  it  is  found  that  a  number  of  persons  have  been  classified 
whose  names  have  to  go  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  or  who  by  lav 
it  is  subsequently  provided  that  the  names  shall  go  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation,  in  a  case  like  that  of  course  the  President  can  abrogate 
the  rule  which  put  them  in  the  classified  service  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  Senator 

Senator  Lodge.  Because  otherwise  the  law  is  being  violated. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  President  has  power  to  classify  persons  who  ate 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  law  says  he  shall  not  be  required  to 
classify  them.  He  can  classify  them  if  he  wants  to  do  it.  The  Presi- 
dent can  say,  "  I  will  send  no  name  to  the  Senate  for  a  certain  office 
unless  the  person  has  passed  a  certain  examination,"  if  he  wants  to 
take  that  course. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  the  President  can  do  in 
reference  to  Presidential  offices.  The  law  says  that  no  place  shall  be 
classified  where  the  person  appointed  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  does  not  use  that  language.  It  says  it  shall  not 
be  required  to  be  classified. 

Senator  Lodge.  Exactly;  that  it  shall  not  be  required  to  be  classi- 
fied. Now,  suppose  such  places  have  been  classified,  of  course  the 
President  can  remedy  a  mistake  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Procter.  Of  course  he  can  remedy  his  own  mistake. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  if  they  are  classified,  incorrectly,  if  a  laborer 
is  classified  as  a  skilled  laborer  when  he  is  really  an  unskilled  laborer, 
he  can  remedy  that  f 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  I  think. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is,  what  he  has  done  he  can  undof 

Mr.  Procter.  What  he  has  done. 

The  Chairman.  And  once  he  has  remedied  the  mistake  they  stand 
as  they  were  before,  entirely  out  of  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  the  case  with  an  individual.  Would 
not  that  be  the  case  with  any  particular  class  of  officers  1  For  instance, 
can  he  take  the  deputy  marshals  completely  out  of  the  classified  service : 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  but  you  are  president 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  we  would  like  to  have  your  con- 
struction of  the  law. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  my  opinion  would  be  worth  much  on 
those  points  as  passing  upon  the  power  of  the  President  to  do  certain 
things.  I  think  that  under  the  civil-service  law  the  President  has  most 
extraordinary  powers.    He  has  almost  the  powers  of  the  Czar  of  Bussia. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Procter,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  either,  but  without 
involving  any  legal  technicalities,  is  it  not  rational  to  suppose  that 
whatever  order  the  President  can  make  he  can  revoke? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Of  course  he  can. 

Senator  Harris.  If  he  can  make  an  order  classifying  certain  officers 
it  is  certainly  equally  in  his  power  to  revoke  the  order  which  he  himself 
has  madef 

Mr.  Procter.  That  seems  to  be  the  rational  construction. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  always  been  my  construction. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  think  anything  can  be  clearer  than  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  the  President  by  classifying  certain  offices,  which  lie 
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is  the  power  to  do,  to  bind  himself  and  his  successors  forever  and  put 
em  in  a  position  where  they  can  not  undo  it.  Of  coarse  that  is  an 
(possibility. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  my  idea  about  it  all  the  while,  but  the 
mmission  has  entertained  a  different  opinion. 

Mr.  Procter.  No  President  has  ever  raised  that  question,  because  no 
-esident  has  ever  desired  to  undo  a  classification,  having  ample  power 
except  from  examination,  about  which  there  never  has  been  any 
lestion. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  excepting  from  examination  amounts  in  practice 
the  same  thing  as  taking  them  out  of  the  classification! 
Mr.  Procter.  In  practice. 
Senator  Lodge.  Therefore  the  other  is  a  moot  question. 

STATUS   OP  DEPUTY  MARSHALS. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  before  you  leave  that  point 
to  the  status  of  deputy  marshals  under  the  law  at  present.    Are 
ey  classified  or  not! 
Mr.  Procter.  They  are  classified. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  the  question  raised  in  the  Senate  yesterday. 
ave  you  provided  an  eligible  list  for  deputy  marshals  in  the  different 
at  est 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir.  Deputy  marshals,  though,  under  the  decision 
the  Comptroller,  go  out  with  the  marshal;  they  cease  to  exist.  They 
n  be  reappointed  without  examination. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  optional  with  the  incoming  marshal,  is 
not! 
Mr.  Procter.  I  think  so. 

TRANSFER  OF  ALBERT  BAKER. 

IMr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
i6  transfer  of  Mr.  Albert  Baker  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 

the  Treasury  Department  and  his  detail  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ont  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk 
»out  this  matter  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Landis,  of 
diana,  produced  a  book — it  is  called  the  appointment  book  under  the 
1  system,  kept  in  the  Government  Printing  Office — from  which  he 
ad  the  record,  and  he  created  the  impression  that  Mr.  Baker  was  the 
an  who  had  removed  persons  from  the  Printing  Office  and  had  given 
e  reasons  therefor.  In  a  speech  made  by  Congressman  Maguire,  Jan- 
ory  11, 1898,  published  in  No.  32  of  the  Congressional  Record,  he  shows 
delusively  that  Mr.  Baker  was  simply  a  clerk;  that  he  had  no  author- 
r  to  remove  anyone  from  the  public  service  in  the  Printing  Office;  and 
at  he  simply  made  the  entries  opposite  the  respective  names  as  indi- 
ted to  him  by  the  Public  Printer  or  by  the  papers  that  were  put  upon 
9  desk.  Mr.  Maguire  demanded  these  books  and  brought  them  into 
e  open  House  and  exhibited  them  and  showed  that  Mr.  Landis  had 
>t  given  all  of  the  record.  For  instance,  Mr.  Landis  read  names  where 
"was  put  opposite  "old  soldier,"  "G.  A.  R.,"  "widow  of  a  soldier"; 
lcL  he  created  the  impression  that  these  persons  were  removed  because 

that  fact.  Mr.  Maguire  shows  by  the  record  that  those  notations 
^re  put  opposite  the  name  because  on  a  necessary  reduction  of  the 
**ce  this  being  opposite  the  name  of  the  respective  parties  it  showed 
»t  they  should  have  preference  in  reinstatement;  that  the  same  \&i> 
D8  were  reinstated,  and  that  the  Congressman 
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The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that  in  one  case  he  pat  opposite  a  woman's 
name  that  she  was  living  with  her  husband. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  explain  that.  The  soldiers  and  the  widows  of 
the  soldiers  were  to  have  preference  in  reinstatement,  and  they  were 
reinstated,  and  Mr.  Landis  neglected  to  read  ou  the  same  line  opposite 
the  name  the  date  of  their  reinstatement  in  the  same  hand  writing  of 
Mr.  Baker.  When  certain  women  were  dismissed  because  of  reduction 
of  force  it  was  put  opposite  the  name  of  one  that  she  lived  with  her 
husband;  opposite  the  name  of  another  that  she  had  houses  to  real 
That  statement  was  placed  there  to  show  that  those  persons  should  not 
have  preference  for  reinstatement,  but  that  the  deserving  poor  woman 
should  first  be  reinstated,  and  that  the  woman  who  had  two  houses 
rented  or  the  woman  who  was  supported  by  her  husband  should  not  be 
reinstated  until  after  the  others  were  provided  for.  I  think  that  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Maguire  in  the  speech  above  referred  to  is  clear  and 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  record,  to  use  his  own  language,  was 
distorted. 

Mr.  Baker  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  member  of  this  committee,  Senator  Elkins.  When 
Mr.  Baker  came  to  the  commission  and  complained  that  his  resignation 
had  been  asked  because  he  thought  that  he  had  been  forced  to  give  evi- 
dence before  this  committee,  I  told  him  that  he  should  take  his  com- 
plaint not  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  but  to  this  committee.  He 
did  so;  and  Mr.  Elkins,  who  asked  the  questions  and  who  insisted  upon 
answers,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  sent  his  private 
secretary  to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Baker  ww 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Senator  Elkins  make  the  request  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Baker  t 

Mr.  Procter.  I  suppose  he  did.  I  told  Mr.  Baker  to  go  to  Senator 
Elkins  and  I  told  him  to  go  to  Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  did. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  never  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  told  him  that  he  should  take 
his  complaint  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  member  of  your  commission  suggest  to 
Senator  Elkins  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan? 

Mr.  Procter.  1  do  not  know.    I  certainly  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  it  after  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Treasury  Department  before  he  landed  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission' 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  on  the  same  day. 
because  we  had  at  that  time  a  letter  on  file  with  the  Treasury  Depart 
ment  urging  details.  Mr.  Baker  was  detailed,  and  he  is  found  to  be* 
most  efficient  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  While  on  this  point,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  tha; 
Mr.  Landis  simply  read  a  part  of  the  record  and  omitted  to  read  the 
balance  in  those  cases  f 

Mr.  Procter.    He  was  so  accused  by  Mr.  Maguire. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  verified  the  statement  by  an  examination 
of  the  record  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Maguire  held  up  the  record  himself  and  read  th« 
lines,  and  showed  how  far  Mr.  Landis  had  read  and  where  he  had  stopped 
at  the  essential  point — that  the  men  were  reinstated.  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  I  am  simply  quoting  from  Mr.  Maguire's  statement  He  di<3 
examine  the  record,  he  said,  very  carefully. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  had  the  record  in  the  House  f 
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Mr.  Procter.  He  had  the  record  in  the  House.    He  brought  it  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  take  up  briefly  the  letters  of  secretaries  and 
heads  of  bureaus  which  were  transmitted  to  the  committee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  investigation.  There  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  complaining  that  from  a  certification  he  was  compelled  to 
appoint 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  to  that  point,  Senator  Harris  desires 
to  ask  you  a  question. 

INEFFICIENCY  AND  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE. 

Senator  Harris.  Before  you  take  up  the  matter  of  correspondence 
with  the  departments  and  individuals,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two  with  regard  to  the  general  law  and  the  system.  You  made  the 
statement  a  while  ago  that  inefficient  clerks  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  political  influence.  Now,  what  is  the  basis  for  that  kind  of  an 
assertion  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  not  my  statement,  Senator.  I  quoted  from 
tfr.  Roosevelt,  who  has  had  large  experience;  I  quoted  from  Pension 
Commissioner  Evans,  who  made  that  statement  before  the  House  Com- 
nittee  on  Appropriations  and  before  this  committee;  I  quoted  from  the 
statement  made  by  Congressman  Evans,  who  introduced  the  bill  in 
:he  House  and  who  made  the  statement  before  the  House  committee: 
ind  I  say  that  that  statement  is  also  borne  out  by  the  information  I 
gather  from  the  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus  and  offices  in 
Washington. 

Senator  Harris.  Your  experience,  then,  as  president  of  the  commis- 
sion corroborates  those  assertions? 

Mr.  Procter.  My  experience  corroborates  it. 

Senator  Harris.  That  as  a  rule,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  most 
aefficient  clerks  have  the  greatest  amount  of  political  influence? 

Mr.  Procter.  We  have  had  almost  constantly  quite  a  number  of 
lerks  on  detail.  Some  have  been  relatives  of  Senators;  some  have 
lad  large  political  influence,  and  those  are  the  persons  who  were  the 
sast  efficient. 

Senator  Harris.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  there  is  any 
ecessary  general  connection  between  inefficiency  and  political  influ- 
nee. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  there  is  an  absolute  and  necessary  connection. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  it  not  possible  that  where  the  efficient  clerks 
ave  a  certain  amountof  political  influence  and  their  efficiency  is  shown 
y  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  authorities  who  employ  them  they  are 
iven  positions  and  the  matter  stops  there? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  for  them  to  go  on  to 
3cure  additional  influence? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  That  would  tend  to  disprove  the  idea,  to  my  mind, 
t  least,  that  inefficiency  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  political  influence. 
:  merely  means,  does  it  not,  that  in  the  case  of  inefficiency  among 
eople,  say  of  all  whom  have  political  influence,  where  there  is  objection 
iade  to  their  appointment  or  continuance,  they  go  to  work  and  bring 
greater  pressure  to  bear — that  they  have  to  exert  more  push,  in  other 
ords,  to  overcome  objections  to  their  inefficiency?    Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  Senator,  when  noncompetitive  examinations  were  in 
)gne  there  was  a  method  by  which  people  who  had  been  appointed  to 
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noncompetitive  places  could  be  transferred  to  competitive  places  by  a 
noncompetitive  examination.  Those  people  had  been  appointed  by 
political  influence,  and  notwithstanding  they  had  had  a  departmental 
experience,  the  percentage  who  failed  in  the  examination  was  very  much 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  those  who  would  take  the  competitive 
examination.  It  is  also  proven  by  the  examinations  we  now  hold  for 
promotions  that  the  persons  who  are  appointed  through  political  aod 
personal  influence  as  a  whole  are  not  as  competent  as  the  persons  who 
come  in  through  the  open  competitive  examination. 

That  was  also  shown  in  England.  Prior  to  1870  they  had  in  England 
noncompetitive  places.  People  were  nominated  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  by  members  of  the  Government  and  the  royal  family,  and  were 
appointed  upon  a  noncompetitive  examination.  It  was  found  that  they 
were  so  much  inferior  to  the  grade  of  people  who  passed  the  competitive 
examination  that  the  noncompetitive  examination  was  abolished  for 
that  reason. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  involved  in 
political  life  and  the  system  of  Great  Britain  is  at  all  comparable  in 
those  respects  with  the  condition  here? 

Mr.  Procter.  In  a  large  measure,  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  not  the  influence  of  family  and  class  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind  there  infinitely  more  powerful  than  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes:  but  since  the  extension  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem the  influence  of  family  and  class  has  absolutely  ceased.  The  son 
of  the  poorest  man  in  England  who  goes  through  the  public  school* 
has  an  equal  chance  with  the  son  of  the  richest  peer  in  competing  fur 
public  employment. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  an  iridescent  dream* 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  and  not  an  iridescent  dream. 

RIGHT  OF  REMOVAL. 

Senator  Harris.  There  is  another  point,  Mr.  Procter,  on  which  I 
wish  to  ask  your  opinion.  It  is  as  to  whether  the  original  law  contem- 
plated any  restriction  whatever  on  the  right  of  removal.  Did  not  th? 
original  law  simply  provide  for  admission  to  the  service,  leaving  dis- 
missal practically  at  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of  departments! 

Mr.  Procter.  Absolutely;  the  original  law  only  contemplated  tha: 
the  service  should  be  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and  removals 

Senator  Harris.  That  is,  that  admissions  to  the  service  should  W 
on  a  competitive  basis! 

Mr.  Procter.  That  the  whole  service  should  be  on  a  nonpartisaa 
basis,  and  therefore  removals  for  political  reasons  would  be  at  least  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  if  not  of  the  letter. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  that  the  power  of  removal  should  be  absolute. 

Senator  Harris.  The  department  chief  had  the  right  to  exercise  his 
discretion! 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

Senator  Harris.  And  while  it  may  have  been  the  intent  of  the  lav 
to  take  away  the  political  cause  of  removal,  yet  it  was  entirely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  I  can  answer  you  better,  Senator,  by  quoting 
the  opinion  of  the  commission  in  its  last  annual  report  on  that  very 
point,  the  thirteenth  report: 

"The  civil-service  act  did  not  intend  that  incompetent  persons  should 
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be  retained  in  office.  The  authority  of  removal  and  its  exercise  for 
proper  reasons  are  necessary  for  the  discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service." 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  not  exactly  the  point.  Suppose  that  to  be 
the  fact,  do  you  think  that  there  is  any  necessary  improvement  to  be 
found  in  the  service  by  taking  away  that  discretion  from  the  head  of  a 
department? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  that  discretion  is  taken  away  from  the 
head  of  a  department. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  rules  requiring  charges 
and  everything  of  that  kind  to  be  preferred  naturally  involve,  to  be 
sustained,  an  argument  as  to  the  question? 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  no  argument,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  the  inference  at  least  is,  where  a  charge  is  to 
be  preferred  and  an  answer  made,  that  it  involves  consideration. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  involves  consideration,  but  that  does  not  interfere 
with  the  power.    The  appointing  officer  is  the  final  judge. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  the  charges  were 
false? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  appointing  officer  has  to  pass  upon  the  charges. 

Senator  Harris.  But  the  use  of  right  reason  would  certainly  imply 
that  if  the  charges  were  not  sustained  the  person  against  whom  they 
lad  been  preferred  would  be  retained? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  rule  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  ap- 
winting  officer  will  obey  the  law  properly,  #nd  that  if  the  charges  are 
lot  sustained  he  will  not  remove  the  person. 

Senator  Harris.  Yes;  that  must  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Procter.  And  if  in  his  opinion  they  are  sustained  he  will 
emove  him;  but  his  opinion  is  final.    He  may  be  mistaken. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  true;  but  of  course  he  is  supposed  to  exer- 
ise  reasonable  consideration  in  answer  to  the  charges. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  I  think  this  is  purely  an  Executive  function.  The 
'resident  can  make  that  limitation  if  he  desires  or  he  can  revoke  it. 
t  is  given  to  him  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  it  is  left  entirely  within 
he  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department? 
Mr.  Procter.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  it? 
Mr.  Procter.  There  is  no  appeal  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  suits  now  being  instituted  are  of  no  avail,  then? 
Mr.  Procter.  The  suits  are  of  no  avail.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a 
ibordinate  in  the  War  Department  or  the  Treasury  Department  going 
ito  court  to  compel  an  official  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
Far  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  have  the  strictest  dis- 
pline  in  the  Navy  and  Army;  yet  they  dismiss  privates  and  officers 
1  courts-martial,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  court- 
artial  to  the  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  of  such  a  rule? 
Mr.  Procter.  It  is  to  prevent  political  removals. 
Senator  Harris.  That  is  what  I  was  gradually  working  up  to.  I 
anted  to  get  at  your  idea  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  discretion 
hicb  is  vested  in  the  heads  of  departments  as  being  a  means  by  which 
e  ultimate  tenure  of  office  would  be  determined,  and,  as  you  said,  the 
targe  of  life  tentire  would  practically  not  lie  against  the  system.  I 
iderstand  you  to  state  that  under  a  certain  form  of  records,  with  a 
<c  months'  period,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  the  ability  of  an  employee 
ast  reach  a  certain  standard,  and  if  he  does  not  reach  that  standard 
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he  should  be  dismissed.  Is  not  that  practically  simply  going  back  to 
the  first  point — the  authority  in  the  head  of  a  department  to  prescribe 
snch  rales  as  he  may  see  fitf 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly;  and  if  the  promotion  regulations  were  car- 
ried out  faithfully  by  the  different  departments  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  such  an  order  of  the  President  in  regard  to  removals,  nor  for 
any  order,  because  then  the  removals  would,  as  I  said,  be  automatic 
and  be  determined  by  the  work  and  the  efficiency  of  the  persons  in  the 
public  service. 

Senator  Harris.  The  work  and  the  efficiency  would  practically  Ik 
within  the  scope  of  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  a  department  in  mak- 
ing rules  and  regulations  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

Senator  Harris.  So  that  when  you  bring  it  all  down  to  the  last 
analysis  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  a  department  is  the  ultimate 
power  after  all;  it  determines  everything? 

Mr.  Procter.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  law  contemplated  any 
Interference  with  that  discretion. 

Senator  Harris.  Then  you  do  not  favor  the  attempts  to  take  aw 
from  the  heads  of  departments  their  discretionary  power  in  these 
matters? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  favor  any  attempt  to  take  away  the  discre- 
tion from  the  head  of  a  department.  The  power  of  removal  is  incident 
to  the  power  of  appointment. 

DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Senator  Harris.  That  being  the  case,  all  this  power  finally  cominf 
down  to  the  head  of  a  department,  what  would  you  think  of  a  system 
which  would  simply  confer  upon  each  one  of  the  departments  the  power 
to  provide  such  an  examining  board  and  such  rules  regulating  boti 
appointments  and  dismissals  as  might  be  thought  wise  and  proper  ii 
that  department? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  would  answer  just  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  answered  oc 
Tuesday.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not  be  practicable;  in  the 
•  second  place,  it  would  be  open  to  the  gravest  abuses. 

Senator  Harris.  Simply  to  say  that  it  is  not  practicable 

Mr.  Procter.  It  has  proved  so  wherever  tested. 

Senator  Harris.  Has  any  oneof  the  departments  ever  fully  attempted 
to  organize  an  examining  board  to  have  it  regulate  and  control  the 
appointments  to  offices  in  its  department f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  they  did  in  the  Treasury  Department,  audi: 
did  not  do  away  with  political  preference  at  all. 

Senator  Harris.  At  that  time  we  probably  had  not  quite  so  much 
light  on  the  general  subject  as  we  now  have.  What  would  you  think 
of  a  thorough,  honest,  sincere  effort  in  that  direction  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  millennial  time  wbec 
the  public  servira  will  be  on  such  a  nonpartisan  basis  that  the  depart- 
ments might  be  trusted.    I  think  that  is  far  in  the  future. 

Senator  Harris.  That  time,  if  it  comes,  I  suppose  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  earnest  action  and  cooperation  of  such  boards  as  the  one 
of  which  you  are  chief.    You  are  working  in  that  direction  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Harris.  Tet  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint  oi 
course,  and  you  have  admitted  generally  certain  difficulties  aod  embar- 
rassments under  which  the  commission  has  labored.    The  question  is 

T  mind  is  whether  a  great  many  of  those  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
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ments,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  work,  the  number  of  applications, 
the  great  variety  of  examinations  that  have  to  be  made,  would  not  be 
relieved  by  a  service  which  would*  place  each  department  in  control  of 
its  examinations  and  appointments. 

Mr.  Procter.  Those  difficulties  and  embarrassments  have  been  very 
much  exaggerated.  I  admit  that  there  have  been  a  great  many;  but 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  have  become  very  much  less.  The 
commission  is  amply  able  to  handle  the  public  service.  The  commission 
is  a  mammoth  employment  agency  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  find  the 
kind  of  people  the  different  departments  want.  It  has  machinery  in 
operation  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Congressional  Library,  for  instance.  Recently 
persons  were  appointed  to  the  Congressional  Library.  Only  those  per- 
sons were  considered  who  could  come  to  Washington  or  whose  friends 
would  present  their  names  before  the  Librarian,  and  the  Librarian  had 
io  machinery  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  persons  other  than  of  those 
who  happened  to  be  here  at  Washington.  By  the  machinery  which  the 
iommission  has  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  test  the  qualifications  of  a 
)er8on  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  or  in  Utah,  or  in  Portland,  Me.,  as  in  Wash- 
ngton  City. 

Senator  Harris.  Allow  me  to  interrupt  you  just  there  in  reference 
o  the  Public  Library.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Librarian  was  in  that 
telpless  condition  which  you  describe,  because  I  came  in  contact 
nth  him  several  times  with  regard  to  such  matters  and  I  found  that  he 
tad  established  at  once  one  or  two  very  simple  rules,  easy  of  applica- 
ion,  which  practically  arrived  at  the  efficiency  and  experience  of  the 
applicant. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  grant  you  that  they  were  good  rules  and  the  Librar- 
ian attempted  to  get  good  people,  and  I  do  not  question  that  he  did 
;et  good  people,  but  the  people  who  were  remote  from  Washington 
ertainly  did  not  have  the  same  opportunity  to  show  the  Government 
rhether  they  were  competent  to  serve  the  Government'  as  librarians, 
tor  did  the  Government  have  the  wide  choice  which  it  would  have  had 
f  the  commission  could  have  held  examinations  for  assistant  librarians 
nd  clerks  all  over  the  United  States,  in  remote  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Harris.  My  question  relates  to  the  practical 

Mr.  Procter.  Wait  a  minute,  Senator.  On  that  point  I  wish  to 
fcate  that  the  civil- service  law  provides  that  the  appointments  shall  be 
pportioned  among  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  that  every 
erson  in  the  United  States  shall  have  an  equal  chance  to  show  his  or 
er  qualifications.  That  opportunity  was  not  given  in  the  case  of  the 
Congressional  Library.  I  grant  that  the  Librarian  did  admirably  in 
is  method  of  selecting  people,  but  ho  certainly  did  not  have  the  same 
road  latitude  Of  choice  which  he  would  have  had  if  we  could  have 
eld  examinations  in  every  city  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Harris.  The  two  points  he  covered,  as  I  remember  them,  were 
lat  the  applicant  must  have  been  a  graduate  of  a  college  and  devoted 
>  library  work,  or  that  he  must  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ace  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  a  public  library. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  but  what  of  the  poor 

Senator  Harris.  There  was  no  more  difficulty  m  a  man  from  Oregon 
rtablishing  his  ability  to  comply  with  those  two  requirements  than 
lere  was  in  the  case  of  a  man  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Mr.  Procter.  But  the  man  from  the  District  of  Colombia,  who  is 
here  to  see  his  friends  and  Senators  and  Representatives,  is  always  the 
person  who  has  the  strongest  chance  of  appointment. 

Senator  Harris.  I  take  a  melancholy  sort  of  pleasure  in  testifying 
that  Senatorial  influence  did  not  seem  to  be  worth  a  cent. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  you  must  remember,  Senator,  that  there  was  a 
division  of  54  places  among  7,000  applicants. 

Senator  Harris.  Oh,  no;  not  7,000.    About  two  thousand,  I  think. 

Mr.  Procter.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  what  they  told  me. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  got  the  figures  and  read  them  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  there  were  about  six  thousand  applicants. 

Mr.  Procter.  Six  thousand.    I  will  correct  my  statement. 

Senator  Harris.  Six  thousand,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  very  long  division. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  Librarian  furnished  me  with  those  figures,  and 
also  stated  that  it  was  his  desire  to  have  the  whole  service  put  under 
the  civil  service. 

Senator  Harris.  Without  carrying  the  discussion  too  far,  of  coure 
all  I  had  in  mind  was  simply  the  old  principle  of  the  division  of  labor. 
It  simplifies  the  work,  as  a  rule,  and  results  in  greater  efficiency;  ami 
my  idea  has  been  that  possibly  each  department,  by  having  the  whole 
thing  in  charge,  might  do  more  efficient  and  speedy  work  for  itseli 
understanding  all  the  conditions,  better  than  any  outside  commissio: 
could  do  for  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one  fact.  For  each 
department  to  carry  out  the  law  and  give  an  equal  chancjp  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  remote  districts  would  require  aboir 
as  complicated  machinery  as  that  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  a- 
each  department  would  have  to  have  the  machinery  for  holding  exam: 
nations  all  over  the  United  States.  Otherwise  it  would  be  confined  ft 
the  people  who  could  come  to  Washington.  The  Civil  Service  Com 
mission  has  its  boards  established  in  every  city  in  the  United  State 
where  there  is  a  free-delivery  post  office,  and  can  hold  the  examination 
without  putting  the  applicant  to  the  expense  of  coming  to  Washington 
or  getting  his  friends  to  come  here. 

EXAMINING  BOARDS. 

Senator  Harris.  I  go  on  the  supposition  that  each  department  of 
the  Government  has  officers  and  employees  of  some  kind  or  description 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  that  those  direct  employees  of  eati- 
department  might  he  utilized  in  doing  this  additional  work  required 
by  the  department.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  there  is  something  in 
your  answer. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  not  the  work  of  examination  in  the  different 
places  now  performed  by  officers  of  the  different  departments  entirely: 
that  is,  the  examining  boards  at  different  places  are  not  composed  J 
officers  of  the  commission  t  j 

Mr.  Procter.  Oh,  no;  they  do  not  examine  people.  The  examina 
tions  are  prepared  in  Washington  and  sent  under  seal  to  the  secretary 
of  the  local  board,  and  he  simply  breaks  the  seal  in  the  presence 

Senator  Lodge.  The  local  boards  represent  the  different  depart 
mentsf 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

Senator  Harris.  Tnat  was  the  idea  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  composed  in  the  main  of  parties  employed 
in  the  internal-revenue  service  and  the  post-office  service t 
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Senator  Lodge.  And  the  customs  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  customs  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  In  the  main.  We  have  been  attempting  to  consoli- 
date boards  so  as  to  do  away  with  a  number  of  boards.  I  think  in  a 
large  measure  we  will  diminish  the  number  of  boards. 

On  the  question  of  giving  the  man  whom  it  is  proposed  to  remove  an 
opportunity  of  defense,  I  will  state  that  the  plan  has  been  tried  success- 
fully in  the  carrier  force  of  the  Post-Office  Department  ever  since  1893, 
I  believe — it  does  not  matter  about  the  date — and  it  was  because  of  its 
successful  working  that  it  has  been  extended  to  other  departments. 
Each  Postmaster-General  has  called  attention  to  the  improved  service 
from  the  working  of  that  rule,  and  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Heath  in  his  last  report  called  attention  to  the  beneficial 

Senator  Harris.  To  the  beneficial  working  of  the  rule  about  giving 
a  hearing  1 

Mr.  Procter.  About  giving  a  hearing.  The  President's  order  of 
July  27  is  almost  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  order  of  Postmaster-General 
Bissell,  in  force  for  some  years. 

NATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 

On  that  point  I  wish  to  give  you  the  resolution  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League,  adopted  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  December  11, 1896.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  show  the  opinion  of 
the  league,  composed  of  eminent  men  from  all  over  the  United  States: 

"It  can  not  be  too  clearly  and  generally  understood  that  the  princi- 
ples of  civil-service  reform  in  no  wise  countenance  any  tenure  of  office 
other  than  during  merit  and  fitness.  The  league  fully  realizes  the 
importance  of  preserving  to  responsible  officers  the  power  of  removal 
of  their  subordinates  whenever  in  their  judgment  this  power  should 
be  exercised  in  the  public  interest,  but  the  league  deems  it  no  less 
important  that  the  officer  exercising  this  power  should  do  it  with  full 
and  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  facts,  and  that  reasonable  safe- 
guards should  be  afforded  to  employees  against  the  loss  of  their  liveli- 
hood for  personal  or  political  causes.  As  a  means  to  these  ends,  it 
commends  the  requirements  of  General  Order  No.  245  of  the  Postal 
Department,  issued  by  Postmaster- General  Bissell,  whereby  letter  car- 
riers are  informed  of  charges  made  against  them  and  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  written  explanation  or  defense  before  the  power  of  removal 
is  exercised  in  their  cases;  and  it  would  see  with  pleasure  the  salutary 
and  conservative  provisions  of  this  order  extended  to  all  other  branches 
of  the  public  service,  believing  that  this  course  would  tend  to  strengthen 
discipline  and  increase  efficiency,  besides  removing  opportunities  for 
injustice  and  possible  abuse  of  authority." 

HEARING  ON  CHARGES  PREFERRED. 

I  call  attention  to  another  point,  that  men  who  have  committed  grave 
)ffenses  are  frequently  led  to  resign,  and  those  men  can  be  reinstated 
if  there  is  nothing  on  the  record  showing  that  they  were  separated  for 
lelinquency  or  misconduct.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  rule, 
ifter  a  man  has  been  given  a  hearing  and  he  has  been  dismissed  for 
lelinquency,  there  is  no  power  to  put  him  back  into  the  Government 
service. 

Senator  Harris.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  specific  cases  of  letter 
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carriers  which  were  cited,  the  charges  against  them  are  apt  to  be  wholly 
related  to  matters  of  fact  that  can  easily  be  proved  or  disproved.  In 
that  case  the  matter  is  comparatively  simple,  as  a  role. 

Mr.  Procter.  Why  as  to  letter  carriers  and  not  as  to  everybody  ek 
in  the  Government  service! 

Senator  Harris.  I  merely  indicate  that  the  service  is  of  a  different 
character,  and  it  makes  it  more  simple. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  President's  order  extends 
to  persons  who  are  on  probation,  because  they  have  not  received 
appointments  in  the  public  service,  but  it  seems  reasonable  that  after  a 
person  has  undergone  a  civil-service  examination  and  been  certified  as 
fit,  and  has  given  six  months'  probation,  and  his  services  have  proved 
satisfactory,  there  should  be  some  safeguard  put  around  his  removal 
and  that  he  should  certainly  be  given  an  opportunity  to  answer  any 
charges  that  may  be  made  against  "him. 

Senator  Lodgke.  This  rule  does  not  give  him  power  to  call  witnesses 
or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Procter.  None,  whatever. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  merely  gives  assurance  that  every  man  shall  have 
a  hearing  before  he  is  removed  t 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all.  The  department's  decision  on  the  hear 
ing  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  final.    Nobody  has  a  right  to  review  it. 

Senator  Harris.  If  a  man  has  no  opportunity  to  disprove  the 
charges,  the  hearing  is  a  very  empty  sort  of  right. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  say  he  may  not  call  witnesses,  but  that  the 
rule  gives  him  no  power  to  call  witnesses. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  a  matter  with  the  department. 

Senator  Harris.  It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  department. 

Senator  Lodge.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Harris.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  come  down,  very  matt 
rially  at  least,  to  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  practical  effect  is  to  put  the  officer  making 
the  removal  on  record.  > 

Mr.  Procter.  It  has  been  most  salutary  in  the  carrier  service,  aci 
it  has  had  most  beneficial  results. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  customary  to  permit  the  parties  against 
whom  charges  are  filed  to  furnish  proof  in  answer  to  the  charges? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  proof.  They 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  furnish  a  written  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  permitted  to  furnish  evidence  to  coiroW 
rate  such  statement? 

Mr.  Procter.  If  the  departments  want  its,  they  can  ask  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  has  the  party  the  right  to  do  it  f 

Mr.  Procter.  No  right.    It  is  a  privilege;  not  a  right. 

The  Chairman.  Are  parties  permitted  to  do  it  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Tbey  usually  are.  In  the  carrier  service  they  are  per 
mitted  to  give  a  written  statement,  and  in  some  instances  I  know  tie 
Postmaster-General  has  sent  inspectors  personally  to  investigate. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  branches  of  the  service  have  they  I**3 
permitted  to  furnish  evidence  to  corroborate  their  statements  t 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  in  the  Treasury  Department  I  think  they  have 
been  allowed  to  send  in  affidavits  and  written  statements. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  does  not  come  under  your  jurisdiction  at  all f 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  removals! 

Mr.  Procter.  Nothing  at  all,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  when  an  individual  is  dis- 
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charged  under  the  order  of  July  27  it  works  a  complete  bar  to  his  reap- 
pointment! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  Gould  he  not  afterwards  be  heard  on  newly  discov- 
ered evidence  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  complete  bar  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  a  complete  bar  if  it  is  found  on  newly  discovered 
evidence  that  a  mistake  was  made  and  the  man  was  not  guilty  of  the 
delinquency. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Pbocter.  I  regret  I  have  not  with  me  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared regarding  the  communication  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
this  committee  in  the  early  part  of  its  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  hand  it  to  the  stenographer,  and  it  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Memorandum  in  the  matter  of  certifications  to  the  Agricultural  Department. 

The  records  of  the  commission  show  that  no  request  has  been  received 
from  the  Agricultural  Department  for  examination  or  certification  for 
the  position  of  agricultural  editor,  from  which  selections  have  been 
made  by  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  only  request 
for  an  examination  or  certification  for  any  position  of  the  nature  to 
which  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before  the  Senate 
committee  could  refer  is  shown  in  the  following: 

January  8, 1897,  the  Agricultural  Department  requested  an  examin- 
ation for  the  position  of  expert  horticulturist,  stating  the  qualifications 
desired,  etc.  (See  copy  of  request.)  The  examination  was  at  once 
announced  and  the  competitors  invited  throughout  the  country.  The 
examination  was  prepared  to  conform  to  the  qualifications  and  require- 
ments stated  in  the  request,  and  held  on  February  10, 1897.  There 
were  ten  competitors,  with  the  following  results: 


ELIGIBLES. 

Name. 

8, 

<4 

Education. 

Rating  on 
technical 

part  of  the 
examina- 
tion. 

Rating 

for  expo- 

rienoe. 

23 
39 
27 
26 
31 
27 

College 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

83.21 
80.87 
77.82 
73.28 
72.64 
70.84 

86 

C  H.  GreathouM 

60 

J.I.  Shulte 

86 

C.  B.Smith 

92 

A.  L.  Kinsley. 

96 

R.M.  Wleland * 

74 

Average  age  of  eligible*,  29. 


IXELIGIBLES. 


E.M.  Wilcox... 
M.  Fargeson  ... 
*l.  M.  Fargeson 
li.  S.  Mcintosh  . 


Average  age  of  ineligible*,  23. 
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Certification  was  made  of  the  first  three  names  March  17, 1897,  for 
filling  the  vacancy  in  the  position  of  expert  horticulturist,  as  requested 
in  the  Department's  letter  of  January  8.  From  this  certification  appoint- 
ments were  made  March  31  as  follows:  Emerson,  to  the  positiou  of 
expert  horticulturist,  at  a  salary  of  $1,400;  Greathoase,  to  the  position 
of  agriculture  editor,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200;  Shulte,  to  the  position  of 
assistant  agriculturalist,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200. 

Emerson  was  selected,  although  Shulte  was  both  a  considerably  older 
man  and  had  a  much  higher  rating  for  experience.  Furthermore,  had 
the  point  of  greater  experience  been  raised,  Smith  and  Kinsley,  as  well 
as  Shulte,  could  have  been  certified,  all  three  of  whom  had  greater  age 
and  higher  experience  ratings. 

The  commission  had  no  notice  of  the  vacancies  to  which  Greathoase 
and  Shulte  were  appointed  until  it  received  the  monthly  report  of  the 
Department,  which  showed  their  appointments.  They  were  both 
appointed  to  positions  for  which  they  had  never  been  examined  and  to 
which  they  had  not  been  certified. 

Had  the  Department  requested  a  certification  of  eligibles  to  the 
positions  of  agricultural  editor  and  assistant  agriculturalist  persons 
would  have  been  certified  whose  qualifications  for  those  positions  had 
been  tested. 

The  Secretary's  testimony  would  give  the  impression  that  the  duties 
of  the  positions  to  which  Emerson  and  Shulte  were  appointed  were 
largely  administrative,  and  demanded  men  of  affairs  and  men  of  man- 
aging ability.  It  is  learned,  however,  that  neither  of  these  men  is  in 
charge  of  subordinates,  and  that  their  work  is  mainly  abstracting  in 
their  particular  lines. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  8, 16'*7. 
The  Honorable  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Gentlemen  :  1  have  the  honor  to  request  that  an  examination  be 
held  to  fill  the  position  of  expert  horticulturist  in  the  office  of  experi- 
ment stations  of  this  Department,  at  a  salary  of  $1,400  per  annum. 
The  subjects  and  relative  of  weights  recommended  for  this  examination 
are  as  follows: 

Theory  and  practice  of  horticulture ? 

Translation  of  technical  French v> 

Translation  of  technical  German :< 

Abstracting  of  the  literature  of  horticultural  research 3 

Essay  writing  on  a  given  horticultural  subject S 

I  would  also  suggest  that,  if  practicable,  some  credit  be  given  to  can- 
didates on  the  basis  of  their  training  and  experience  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  horticulture.  Men  only  should  be  admitted  to  the  exami 
nation,  and  the  employees  of  this  Department  should  not  be  excluded. 
It  is  our  object  to  get  a  man  for  this  position  who  has  had  a  broad 
training  in  the  science  of  horticulture  as  well  as  familiarity  with  its 
practical  details.  He  should  have  at  least  as  much  systematic  training 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture  as  is  given  in  the  regular 
courses  of  our  best  agricultural  colleges. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary. 

Attest:  J.  B.  Bennett,  appointment  clerk. 

March  18, 1897. 
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Mr.  Procter.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  to  the  com- 
munications which  you  received  from  some  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  offices  at  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  that, 
without  exception,  of  the  people  who  answered  your  communication, 
those  who  had  had  long  experience  in  Government  service  said  the  rules 
were  working  satisfactorily  and  advised  no  modification ;  while,  where 
the  persons  were  new  in  office  and  had  not  much  experience  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  offices,  certain  changes  and  modifications 
were  recommended.  That  has  been  my  experience  with  all  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government — that  men  who  come  into  office  frequently 
feel  that  they  are  hampered  by  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  recom- 
mend modifications  and  exceptions  and  changes.  The  same  men,  after 
they  have  been  in  office  for  one  or  two  years,  change  their  views  and 
become  advocates  of  the  application  of  the  rules  and  law  without  modi- 
fication. 

REVIEW  OP  WILLIAM  BLASLAND'S  TESTIMONY. 

I  desire  to  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  testimony  given  before  the 
committee.  In  the  testimony  of  William  Blasland,  pages  36  to  39,  he 
gives  a  statement  of  reductions,  dismissals,  and  promotions,  and  I  notice 
that  nearly  every  one  refers  to  a  place  excepted  from  examination  or 
to  persons  who  were  pAit  in  the  places  before  the  places  were  classified. 

REVIEW  OF  TESTIMONY  OF  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

I  have  here  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  about  a  boy 
graduated  from  an  Iowa  college,  and  whom  he  says  he  was  compelled 
to  appoint.  In  the  statement  which  I  will  file  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boy 
was  the  youngest  on  the  certification;  that  he  had  had  less  experience; 
and  that  there  were  two  other  persons  on  the  same  certification  with 
long  experience,  one  of  whom,  I  think,  was  39  years  old.  So  it  was 
optional  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  whether  he  would  select  the 
boy.  He  had  the  chance  to  select  a  man  who  had  passed  very  high 
and  who  had  had  long  experience,  and  he  chose  to  select  the  boy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  boy  stand  highest  on  the  list? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  question  his  right  to  choose 
whom  he  pleased,  because  he  had  three  on  certification. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  that,  but  did  the  boy  stand  highest 
on  the  list? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  stood  highest.  I  will 
ascertain. 

Senator  Lodge.  From  what  State  did  the  boy  come? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  came  from  Iowa ;  I  know 
that  he  was  graduated  from  an  Iowa  college.  I  do  not  know  what 
State  he  came  from. 

EMERGENCY  APPOINTMENTS  IN   INDIAN  SERVICE. 

The  letter  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Thomas  P. 
Smith,  recommends  a  modification  as  to  temporary  or  emergency 
appointments  to  ninety  days,  or  that  some  provision  be  made  for  except- 
ing the  Indian  service  from  such  limitation.  He  evidently  got  hold  of 
an  old  copy  of  the  rules.  There  is  a  provision  for  extending  a  tem- 
porary appointment  beyond  the  ninety  days,  if  the  commission  can 
not  establish  registers,  and  sometimes  the  service  is  of  such  a  tem- 
porary character,  running  perhaps  for  a  hundred  days  or  more,  that  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  establish  registers. 
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REVIEW  OP  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTER. 

Mr.  Palmer  in  his  examination,  page  136,  objects  that  persons  can 
not  be  promoted  on  probation.  They  can  be  promoted  on  probation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  to  prevent  it  I  wish  to  correct  that  state 
ment.  I  was  quoting  from  the  rules.  I  see  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  regulations  which  are  applicable  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  no  promotion  can  be  made  during  the  probationary  period;  so  1 
was  in  error.  I  quoted  from  our  rule  and  our  practice.  That  is  a  pro- 
motion regulation  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr  Palmer  in  his  testimony,  page  138,  said  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  Senator  Lodge — 

"Can  you  excltfde  politics  from  entering  into  the  appointment  of  men 
in  a  Government  office? 

uMr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.    Not  under  the  old  system.47 

The  law  says  it  must  be  excluded  from  appointments  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  provisions  of  the  roles 
were  extended  to  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

In  answer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pratt,  I  merely  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion  

The  Chairman.  Is  that  with  respect  to  Indian  schools! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  Indian  school  service,  from  page  250  on.  1 
simply  wish  to  call  attention  (it  is  not  necessary  to  insert  it,  because 
the  committee  can  refer  to  it)  to  pages  9  and  10  of  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  for  the  year  1897.  That  I  think  fully 
answers  all  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Pratt. 

REVIEW  OF  TESTIMONY  OP  W.  W.  WHITE. 

As  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  W.  White,  page  294,  and  which  was 
repeated  afterwards,  for  he  was  recalled,  page  301, 1  will  state  that  I 
had  cause  to  go  over  the  statements  from  which  he  quotes,  with  respect 
to  persons  removed  from  the  public  service  and  persons  appointed  to 
the  public  service,  and  without  a  single  exception,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
all  the  persons  were  either  appointed  to  places  which  were  uot  then 
classified  or  to  places  excepted  from  examination.  As,  for  instance* 
here  is  a  statement  u  they  are  classified,"  giving  some  $1,800  position, 
etc.,  on  page  297.  Those  are  persons  who  were  excepted  from  exami 
nation. 

I  tried  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee  by  calling  attention  to  tbe 
fact  that  Mr.  White  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  Because 
the  positions  are  now  classified,  he  assumed  that  they  were  classified  at 
the  time  the  removals  and  appointments  were  made,  which  was  not  true. 
His  statement,  therefore,  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject  under  consul 
eration,  because  these  were  unclassified  or  excepted  places,  and  were 
treated  as  spoils,  aud  they  were  removed  afterwards  by  order  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  take  any  more  of  your  time. 
I  have  quite  a  number  of  references  marked  here,  but  I  think  the  state 
ments  have  been  fully  answered,  and  it  would  merely  take  up  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  go  into  them. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  these  facts  have  been  brought  out  on  cross- 
examination  by  yourself! 
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Mr.  Pbooter.  Yes.  However,  before  I  leave  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
White,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  395  removals 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  230  were  due  to  legislation,  as  were 
many  of  the  reductions  and  resignations;  in  the  War  Department  250 
were  due  to  legislation,  and  in  the  Interior  Department  a  large  number 
were  due  to  legislation.  You  will  remember  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Dockery  Commission  quite  a  number  of  people  were  legislated  out  of 
the  service.  The  diminution  of  the  work  in  the  Record  and  Pension 
Division  of  the  War  Department  threw  out  a  large  number  of  clerks. 
So  those  removals  were  due  altogether  to  a  reduction  of  the  force. 

I  have  quite  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
to  the  navy-yards,  but  that  was  so  frilly  covered  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Eoosevelt  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  burden  the  record 
with  it. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  that  subject. 
Mr.  Procter.  I  will  pass  it,  and  not  burden  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  in. 
Mr.  Procter.  I  am  through,  Mr.  Chairman.    1  wish,  however,  to 
file,  in  response  to  the  question  of  Senator  Lodge,  statements  from 
heads  of  departments  and  officers  relative  to  the  application  of  the 
civil-service  laws  and  rules. 
The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
Mr.  Windom,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said: 
"The  beneficial  influences  of  the  civil-service  law  in  its  practical 
workings  are  clearly  apparent.    Having  been  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment both  before  and  after  its  adoption,  I  am  able  to  judge  by 
comparison  of  the  two  systems,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  as  preferable  in  all  respects.    Under 
the  old  plan  appointments  were  usually  made  to  please  some  one  under 
political  or  other  obligations  to  the  appointee,  and  the  question  of 
fitness  was  not  always  a  controlling  one.    The  temptations  to  make 
removals  only  to  provide  places  for  others  was  always  present,  and 
constantly  being  urged  by  strong  influences,  and  these  results  and  the 
feverish  condition  of  departmental  life  did  much  to  obstruct  and  dis- 
turb the  even  current  of  routine  work.    Under  the  instrumentalities 
which  are  now  used  to  secure  selections  for  clerical  places,  the  Depart- 
ment has  some  assurance  of  manly  capacity  and  also  moral  worth,  as 
the  character  of  the  candidate  is  ascertained  before  examination.   The 
manifold  duties  of  the  Department  require  the  closest  application  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  and  his  assistants,  and  the  freedom  from  im- 
portunity now  enjoyed  for  appointments  to  places  that  are  within  the 
classified  service,  aud  the  saving  of  valuable  time  heretofore  devoted 
to  the  distribution  of  minor  patronage,  are  of  very  great  advantage,  and 
enable  those  officers  to  devote  more  thought  to  the  important  questions 
of  administration  constantly  arising.     The  clerks  received  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  usually  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  duties 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform,  and  rank  among  the  most  efficient  in 
the  Department." 
Secretary  Tracy  testified  from  his  own  experience  that — 
"The  persons  appointed  under  this  system  are  unquestionably  more 
efficient,  as  a  whole,  than  those  selected  under  any  system  of  pure 
patronage." 

Secretary  Noble  was  quoted  in  the  public  prints  to  this  effect : 
"The  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  its  seventy-five  hundred 
clerks,  could  not  be  run  six  months  without  the  great  body  of  the 
employees  being  under  the  civil-service  rules." 
( Eighth  Report,  Civil  Service  Commission.) 
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[Extract  from  the  annual  message  of  the  President,  of  December  9, 1891.] 

The  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  have  been  directed 
to  establish  at  once  an  efficiency  record  as  the  basis  of  a  comparative 
rating  of  the  clerks  within  the  classified  service,  with  a  view  to  placiog 
promotions  therein  upon  the  basis  of  merit.  I  am  confident  that  such 
a  record,  fairly  kept  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  those  interested,  will 
powerfully  stimulate  the  work  of  the  departments,  and  will  be  accepted 
by  all  as  placing  the  troublesome  matter  of  promotions  upon  a  just 
basis. 

[Extracts  from  the  annual  message  of  the  President,  December,  1893.] 

The  continued  intelligent  execution  of  the  civil-service  law  and  the 
increasing  approval  by  the  people  of  its  operation  are  most  gratifying. 
The  recent  extension  of  its  limitations  and  regulations  to  the  employees 
at  free-delivery  post-offices,  which  has  been  honestly  and  promptly  ac- 
complished by  the  commission,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Post- 
master-General, is  an  immensely  important  advance  in  the  usefulness 
of  the  system. 

I  am,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  incalculable  ben- 
efits conferred  by  the  civil-service  law,  not  only  in  its  effects  upon  the 
public  service,  but  also,  what  is  even  more  important,  in  its  effect  in 
elevating  the  tone  of  political  life  generally. 

[From  the  annual  message  of  the  President,  December,  1804.] 

The  advantages  to  the  public  service  of  an  adherence  to  the  priori 
pies  of  civil-service  reform  are  constantly  more  apparent;  and  nothing 
is  so  encouraging  to  those  in  official  life  who  honestly  desire  good 
government  as  the  increasing  appreciation  by  our  people  of  these  advan- 
tages. A  vast  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  land  are  ready  to  insist  that 
the  time  and  attention  of  those  they  select  to  perform  for  them  impor- 
tant public  duties  should  not  be  distracted  by  doling  out  minor  offices, 
and  they  are  growing  to  be  unanimous  in  regarding  party  organization 
as  something  that  should  be  used  in  establishing  party  principles 
instead  of  dictating  the  distribution  of  public  places  as  rewards  of 
partisan  activity. 

Numerous  additional  offices  and  places  have  lately  been  brought 
within  civil-service  rules  and  regulations,  and  some  others  will  probably 
soon  be  included. 

[From  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  18M.] 

Another  year's  experience  has  served  only  to  strengthen  the  convic- 
tion expressed  in  my  last  annual  report  as  to  the  excellent  workiug  o: 
the  civil-service  law  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  my  desire  to  see 
its  operation  extended  to  every  branch  of  the  postal  service  to  which  such 
extension  is  practicable. 

•  •  •  •  mm  m 

If  a  system  which  relieves  the  appointing  officers  of  the  Department 
of  a  great  burden,  which  protects  the  service  by  requiring  a  reasonable 
test  of  competency  before  an  appointment  is  made,  and  which  assures 
the  appointee  that  his  tenure  will  be  undisturbed  as  long  as  his  effi 
ciency  and  good  behavior  continue,  has  produced  such  good  results  in 
the  clerical  force  of  the  Department,  it  is  reasonable  to  inquire  whether 
something  like  it  could  not  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  lower 
grades  of  postmasters. 

To  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  the  vast  mechanism  of  our  postal 
system  in  detail,  the  fact  soon  becomes  too  plain  for  contradiction  that 
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it  is  a  business  and  not  a  political  system;  and  no  person  can  fill  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General,  even  for  a  short  time,  without  devoutly 
longing  for  the  day  when  this  fact  will  receive  universal  recognition. 

•  •••••• 

For  more  than  one  generation  the  American  people  have  been  trained 
to  regard  the  post-offices  as  inseparable  from  the  varying  fortunes  of 
the  two  great  political  parties,  and  in  some  instances,  even,  as  legiti- 
mately following  the  vicissitudes  of  mere  factions  within  a  party. 
This  fallacy  is  to  be  deplored,  whether  we  treat  it  broadly  as  a  theory 
of  spoils,  or  only  as  reflecting  some  assumed  relation  between  the 
principles  of  a  political  organization  and  the  business  capacity  of  its 
membership.  The  intelligence  of  our  people  has  long  outgrown  the 
notion  that  any  one  political  party  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  administrative 
talent. 

•  •••••• 

[From  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  1894.] 

The  civil-service  laws  and  regulations  as  applied  to  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  accomplish  all  the  most  sanguine  expected.  The  eligibles  for 
appointment  who  have  been  certified  and  selected  excel  in  the  funda- 
mental qualities,  such  as  suitable  age,  good  physical  condition  and 
habits,  activity  and  retentiveness  of  memory,  and  prospective  growth 
and  length  of  useful  service. 

Having  such  desirable  undeveloped  material  to  work  upon,  the  man- 
agement experience  less  difficulty  in  molding  it  into  well-disciplined, 
industrious,  thoughtful,  efficient  clerks.  A  much  larger  per  cent  of  the 
probationers  succeed  in  earning  permanent  appointments,  and,  utfder 
the  system  of  development  which  obtains  in  the  service,  they  continue 
to  improve  during  their  connection  with  it,  and  as  opportunities  occur, 
are  advanced  in  class  according  to  their  merits.  In  the  judgment  of 
this  office  the  present  efficiency  could  not  have  been  obtained  under 
any  other  method. 

[From  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  18M.] 

Permanency  of  service  *  *  *  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  competent,  permanent,  nonpartisan 
Indian  service,  and  I  hope  before  the  end  of  another  year  that  such 
progress  will  have  been  made  in  this  direction  that  its  realization  will 
be  assured.    •    *    • 

[From  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  1894.] 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  the  earnest  care  now  exercised  by  Super- 
intendent Hailmann  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  positions  in  this  (Indian)  service.  And  we  were 
gratified  to  read  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  respecting  the 
operations  of  the  civil-service  law  that  "in  spite  of  the  limitations  it 
imposes  upon  the  appointing  officers,  it  exerts  on  the  whole  a  most 
salutary  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  service."  We  heartily 
igToe  with  him  in  the  "hope  that  in  due  course  of  time  every  position 
n  the  Indian  school  service  will  come  within  the  provisions,  or,  at  least, 
inder  the  spirit  of  this  law." 

We  recommend  *  *  *  the  placing  of  the  entire  Indian  service 
inder  regulations  of  the  civil- service  law. 
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[Beport  of  Merrill  £.  Gates,  president  Board  Indian  Commissioners.] 

It  is  more  evident  with  each  year  of  experience  that  the  lack  of  a 
systematic  application  of  the  approved  principles  of  civil-service  reform 
is  the  great  lack  of  oar  (Indian)  agency  system. 

[From  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  1894.] 

The  system  of  employing  workmen  at  navy-yards  through  a  board 
of  labor,  taking  them  without  reference  to  politics  and  in  the  order  t»f 
their  application,  giving  preference  to  veterans  and  those  with  forme: 
navy-yard  experience,  has  been  adhered  to,  and  continues  to  be  com 
mended  without  exception  by  all  naval  officers  and  others  whose  duties 
have  brought  them  in  contact  with  it. 

•  •••••• 

[From  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  196.] 

We  note  with  special  gratification  the  important  and  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  civil-service  regulations  to  secure  efficiency  in  the  school 
service  and  permanence  in  tenure  of  office.  Great  care  has  been  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  teachers,  matrons,  and  physicians,  and  we  hove 
gladly  given  such  assistance  as  we  could  in  investigating  the  character 
and  ability  of  applicants  for  these  positions.  We  hope  to  see  the  system 
still  further  extended  until  all  the  employees  in  the  Indian  service  ait 
brought  under  civil-service  rules. 


[From  the  Report  of  the  Public  Printer,  18&5.] 

During  the  year  a  movement  originated  among  the  employees  lookinc 
to  the  extension  of  the  civil-service  law  to  the  printing  departments  o: 
the  public  service,  and  a  petition,  addressed  to  the  Civil  Service  Con 
mission,  was  signed  by  a  large  majority  of  them,  asking  the  Presided 
for  such  extension.  On  August  1  the  President  issued  an  order  pla< 
iug  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  the  classified  service.  Tlieec 
ployees  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  result  of  the  application  < 
the  civil-service  rules  to  appointments  will  hereafter  protect  the  font 
from  an  overcrowding  of  the  office — a  condition  sure  to  be  followed  l»: 
excessive  discharges. 


[From  the  annual  message  of  the  President,  December,  1890.] 

The  progress  made  in  civil-service  reform  furnishes  a  cause  for  thr 
utmost  congratulation.  It  has  survived  the  doubts  of  its  friends  •? 
well  as  the  rancor  of  its  enemies,  and  has  gained  a  permanent  pb<? 
among  the  agencies  destined  to  cleanse  our  politics  and  to  improve, 
economize,  and  elevate  the  public  service. 

The  advantages  of  civil-service  methods  in  their  business  aspect 
are  too  well  understood  to  require  argument.  Their  application  b*' 
become  a  necessity  to  the  executive  work  of  the  Government  Bnt 
those  who  gain  positions  through  the  operation  of  these  method; 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  nonpartisan  scheme  throng 
which  they  receive  their  appointments  demands  from  them,  by  way  of 
reciprocity,  nonpartisan  and  faithful  performance  of  duty  under  ever?' 
Administration,  and  cheerful  fidelity  to  every  chief.  While  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  decently  exercise  their  rights  of  citizenship  and  to 
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support  through  their  suffrages  the  political  beliefs  they  honestly  pro- 
fess, the  noisy,  pestilent,  and  partisan  employee,  who  loves  political 
turmoil  and  contention,  or  who  renders  lax  and  grudging  service  to  an 
Admiuistration  not  representing  his  political  views,  should  be  promptly 
and  fearlessly  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  a  warning  to  others 
who  may  be  likewise  disposed. 

[From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1890.] 

Since  March  7, 1893,  the  classified  service  has  been  extended  until  it 
includes  every  important  permanent  position  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Reports  from  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  and 
divisions  Since  this  classification  are  unanimous  in  praising  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  service  rendered  by  their  assistants  and  employees.  In 
efficiency  and  economy  the  classification  has  very  visibly  improved  the 
work. 

•  •••••• 

The  effect  of  placing  the  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
within  the  classified  service  has  been  very  marked  in  increasing  its 
efficiency  and  improving  its  discipline.  This  is  particularly  apparent 
with  the  employees  stationed  at  other  cities  than  Washington.  The 
decreased  expense  of  the  inspection  work  is  largely  due  to  this  improve- 
ment in  the  force.  Every  person  feels  now  that  his  standing,  retention 
in  the  service,  and  chance  of  promotion  depend  upon  the  interest  which 
he  shows  and  the  care  and  fidelity  with  which  his  duties  are  efficiently 
performed.  • 

On  March  4,  1893,  there  were  781  persons  employed  by  this  Bureau, 
but  on  November  1, 1896,  there  are  only  758,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  work  has  more  than  trebled. 

Since  March  4, 1893, 158  persons  have  been  placed  in  this  Bureau 
from  the  eligible  lists  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

In  the  future  may  it  not  be  possible  for  an  arrangement  to  be  made, 
in  accordance  with  law,  between  the  presidents  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  directors  of  experiment  stations  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commision  on  the  other  hand  by  which  the 
certificates  of  the  former  as  to  industry,  ability,  and  character  will  per- 
mit their  graduates,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  enter  the  service  without  competitive  examination !  If  a 
reasonable  construction  of  existing  law  permits  those  who  have  devoted 
years  of  study  at  experiment  stations  and  in  agricultural  colleges,  and 
thus  made  themselves  especially  skilled  and  expert  in  specific  lines  of 
investigation,  to  enter  the  scientific  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  after  a  rigid  examination  by 
their  preceptors  and  certification  by  them  as  to  their  merits,  will  not 
the  country  begin  at  once  to  realize  direct  benefits  from  experiment 
stations  and  agricultural  colleges  which  under  the  present  system  seem 
to  be  wanting  f 

In  short,  by  a  judicious  extension  of  civil-service  rules,  can  not 
the  agricultural  colleges  be  increased  as  to  number  of  students  and  at 
the  same  time  made  a  scientific  rendezvous  whence  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  with  certainty  always  draft  into  its  service  the  high- 
est possible  ability  and  acquirements  in  specific  lines  of  scientific 
research  f 
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[Report  of  Postmaster-General  Wilson  for  the  year  1896.] 

The  Post-Office  Department  is  by  preeminence  the  business  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  It  is  also  the  familiar  servant  of  all  the 
people.  In  the  performance  of  its  allotted  work  it  visits  daily  the 
homes  of  millions  of  them  and  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  almost 
all  the  other  millions.  Any  interruption  of  its  work  or  temporary  ces- 
sation affects  many  with  anxiety  and  others  with  loss.  It  can  not 
stand  still,  even  for  a  few  days,  without  neglecting  some  opportunity 
or  missing  some  means  of  adding  to  the  fullness  or  effectiveness  of  its 
service.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  that  it  should  be  run  on  enlight- 
ened business  principles,  and  that  its  chief  officials  should  eacli  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  special  field  of  service  or  organization 
committed  to  him,  and  able  and  prompt  to  adopt  every  facility  which 
the  growth  ot  our  population,  the  extension  and  perfection  of  our  trans 
portation  systems,  the  inarch  of  inventions,  or  the  experience  of  other 
countries  may  put  at  his  disposal. 

I  believe  that  in  this,  my  last  report,  I  can  truthfully  affirm  that  tie 
heads  of  the  several  bureaus  of  this  Department  have  manifested  this 
ability  and  have  done  their  work  in  this  spirit,  and  that  as  a  eon* 
quence  the  United  States  postal  service,  with  all  the  drawbacks  if 
defective  laws  and  an  outgrown  organization  to  which  1  have  referral, 
was  never  so  efficient  as  it  is  to-day.  With  the  gradual  inclusion  of  its 
employees  in  the  classified  civil  service,  in  which  reform  the  Presi- 
dent's order  of  May  6, 1896,  has  made  another  step,  it  is  becoming  lev 
and  less  a  political  machine  and  more  and  more  a  strictly  busine^ 
establishment.  To  complete  this  reform  two  more  advances*  are  neces- 
sary: 

(1)  To  secure  fixity  of  tenure  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior  t<> 
the  three  Assistant  Postmasters-General,  whose  work  is  entirely  «♦»« 
political,  whose  capacity  to  deal  with  the  large  machinery  and  great 
expenditures  of  their  respective  bureaus  must  come  in  great  measure 
from  experience,  and  who  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  Department 
not  in  mere  desk  or  division  work,  but  in  general  administration.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  proper  training  of  a  bureau  chief,  up  to  the  poit.t 
where  he  may  have  a  vigorous  grasp  and  accurate  knowledge  of  h> 
duties,  is  a  very  costly  thing  for  the  Government. 

[From  the  report  of  the  ConimiHgioner  of  Pensions.  1896.] 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1895,  by  Executive  order,  the  clerks  in  the 
pension  agencies  were  placed  under  civil-service  rules. 

The  wisdom  of  the  change  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  increase*: 
efficiency  of  the  clerical  force  and  decided  improvement  in  the  entirt 
agency  service. 

[From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1806.] 

Indian  service. — In  extending  the  civil-service  laws  to  include  nearly 
all  officials  and  employees  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Government, 
marked  improvement  has  resulted  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  p*-:- 
formed ;  but  appointees  competent  in  every  other  respect  are  totally  nntt 
for  this  service  if  not  imbued  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  claims 
and  character  of  these  wards  of  the  nation.  The  policy  of  those  no* 
in  control  of  and  those  connected  with  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been 
humane,  just,  and  elevating,  and  the  Indians  themselves  have  come  t* 
realize  that  the  Government  is  sincerely  desirious  of  promoting  their 
welfare. 
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[From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  1806.] 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  civil-service  rules  have  recently 
been  extended  over  the  entire  school  service.  This  will  do  away, 
thoroughly  and  permanently  it  is  hoped,  with  the  baneful  influences  of 
patronage,  concerning  which  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  report  to 
you,  and  it  will  establish  in  every  department  of  the  work  the  rule  of 
efficiency  and  character  as  the  only  criteria  both  in  appointment  and  in 
tenure. 

Some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  providing  suitable  examina- 
tions for  some  of  the  minor  positions  and  in  obviating  needless  hardship 
and  exposure  to  employees  with  reference  to  examinations  for  promo- 
tions. In  my  conferences  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  upon  these 
points  I  have  submitted  feasible  and  practical  plans  for  meeting  these 
difficulties,  and  have  reason  to  hope  that  these  plans  will  be  substan- 
tially adopted  and  will  b^in  operation  before  this  report  reaches  you. 

[Report  of  Cominissionerg  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1897.] 

It  should  be  the  aim  and  desire  of  those  charged  wfth  the  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  conduct  its  business  for  the 
"best  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  taxpayers.  Looking  to 
that  end,  all  employees  of  the  District  government  should  be  selected 
«nd  retained  wholly  upon  a  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency.  Partisan 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  District  has  been  ignored  by  every  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  form 
of  government  in  1878,  by  the  appointment  upon  the  Board  of  District 
Commissioners  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the  great  political  parties. 

With  all  of  the  departments  of  the  General  Government  under  the 
protection  of  the  civil-service  law,  every  change  in  the  Administration 
of  the  General  Government  brings  to  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  demands  for  appointments  impossible  of  recognition, 
"but  which  are  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  District,  and  which 
seriously  interrupt  and  sometimes  practically  prevent  the  conduct  of 
its  rapidly  increasing  business  interests. 

The  Commissioners  strongly  recommend  that  the  District  government 
be  included  within  the  protection  of  the  civil-service  law. 

[Report  of  Postmaster-General,  1897.] 

Among  many  methods  of  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  service 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested,  none  has  proved  more 
effective  than  the  consolidation  of  post-offices.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  development  of  this  system  has  been  retarded  by  restrictions 
placed  upon  it  by  legislation,  but  as  these  limitations  are  clearly  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  interests,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  not 
continued. 

[Report  of  General  Superintendent  Railway  Mail  Service,  1897.] 

There  were  6,059,769,680  pieces  of  first-class  mail  matter  handled 
during  the  year  just  closed  and  5,511,771,000  pieces  of  second,  third, 
and  fourth  class  matter,  making  a  total  of  11,571,540,680  pieces,  exclu- 
sive of  registered  matter.  Of  the  latter  class  of  matter  there  were 
handled  14,640,832  packages  and  cases,  984,093  through  registered 
pouches  and  631,738  inner  registered  sacks,  making  in  all  16,256,663 
pieces  of  registered  matter.  There  were  also  handled  462,469,640  pieces 
of  city  mail.    The  increase  of  ordinary  mail  handled  over  la&t  ^«&t  ^*& 
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405,217,440  pieces,  or  3.7  per  cent;  a  decrease  of  329,943,  or  2.2  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  single  pieces  of  registered  matter,  and  an  increase  of 
150,436,  or  10.2  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  through  registered  pouches 
and  inner  registered  sacks  handled,  which  explains  the  decrease  in  tie 
number  of  single  packages  handled.  The  amount  of  city  mail  handled 
exceeded  that  of  last  year  by  54,402,440,  or  13.3  per  cent. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  clerks  assigned  to  lines, 
the  amount  of  mail  handled,  the  number  of  errors  in  distribution,  with 
the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease,  for  a  period  of  ten  years: 


Year 

ended 

Jane 

30— 


Xiim- 
I  berof 
clerks.a 


1889... 
1890... 
1801... 
1802... 
1803... 
1894... 
1805... 
1806... 
1897... 


5.004 
5,448 
5,836 
6,032 
6,417 
6,645 
6,852 
7,045 
7,408 
7,573 


Per 

cenntof.      Pieces  of 

crJJ8e  i  distributed, 

clerk*.  \ 


6.95 
7.12 
3.36 
6.38 
2.55 
3.10 
2.82 
5.15 
2.23 


I 


6,528, 
7,026, 
7,847, 
8,546, 
9.227, 
9,772, 
10,033, 
10,377, 
11,106, 
11,571, 


772,060 
837, 130 
723,600 
370,000 
816,090 
075, 810 
973,790 
876,040 
323,240 
540,680 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


7.63 
10.26 
8.90 
7.07 
5.90 
2.62 
3.43 
7.00 
3.63 


Errors  in  ' 

distribu- 
tion. In 


Per  cent. 


De- 
crease,  crease. 


765, 
777. 
769. 
005, 
658, 
367, 
281, 
166, 
1'4, 
967, 


821' , 

295  j        .66  1 

245      55.81 

973  1 27.56 


1  Pieces  ' 
-.  correct  ■ 
I  to  each ' 


3,094 
3,954 
2,834 
4,261 
5.564 
7,144 
7,831 
8.894 
9.843 


Per  cent. 


In-        IV 


17.32 
17.62 

6.34  i 

»        ! 

2.76  | 
14.71  I  11.960 


l 


7.04 

80."  35* 
30.58 
28.40 
9.62 
13.57 
10.67 
21.51 


a  Acting  clerks  not  included  in  this  table. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  amount  of  mail  handled  has 
increased  77.2  per  cent  in  ten  years  the  working  force  required  to  do 
the  work  has  increased  but  48.6  per  cent,  and  the  pieces  of  mail  matter 
handled  correctly  to  each  error  in  distribution  has  increased  from  3.6& 
to  11,960. 

ERRORS  IN  DISTRIBUTION. 


The  above  table  also  shows  that  there  were  967,538  errors  in  distribn 
tion  charged  against  postal  clerks  during  the  year,  as  against  1,134,412 
for  last  year,  a  decrease  of  14.7  per  cent.  There  were  722,276  errors  id 
distribution  checked  against  post-offices,  a  decrease,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  of  80,295,  or  a  little  over  10  per  cent. 

[Report  of  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  1897.] 

The  removals  equal  but  1.06  per  cent  of  the  entire  force,  while  last 
year  they  were  2.1  per  cent,  and  for  the  year  1895  3  per  cent,  and  1S& 
4  per  cent.  This  very  small  number  of  removals  is  evidence  of  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  regulations  which  forbid  the  removal  of  a 
letter  carrier  except  for  cause,  after  he  has  had  due  notice  by  a  copy 
of  the  written  charges  and  an  opportunity  to  submit  his  defense  tothr 
same.  It  also  marks  an  improvement  during  the  last  year  in  the  disci 
pline  and  conduct  of  letter  carriers,  which  had  already  reached  a  very 
high  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  come  here 
to-morrow.  There  are  a  few  questions  which  I  should  like  to  ask  too 
at  the  next  meeting.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Procter. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  feel  grateful  to  the  committee  for  its  patience. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Friday,  February  ± 
1898,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Friday,  February  4,  1898. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  Lodge,  and  Harris. 

EX-SOLDIERS  IN  THE   CIVIL  SERVICE, 

The  Chairman.  -We  have  with  us  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  New 
York,  representing  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  who  desire  to  sub- 
mit a  statement  with  respect  to  Senate  bill  3256,  introduced  by  Senator 
Piatt,  of  New  York,  and  referred  to  this  committee.  Senator  Piatt  has 
requested  that  we  give  them  a  hearing  this  morning;  and  inasmuch  as 
they  are  present  and  desire  to  return  home  soon,  the  committee  will  now 
hear  them. 


OPENING  REMARKS  BY  HON.  JAMES  R.  HOWE,  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  HEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  bill, 
Senate  bill  3256,  in  reference  to  the  civil  service  and  appointments 
thereunder,  is  identical  with  one  introduced  in  the  House  (No.  6086) 
in  the  interest  of  which  a  hearing  was  granted  yesterday  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  upon  Eeform  in  the  Civil  Service. 

The  bill  has  for  its  object  the  giving  of  preference  to  Union  soldiers  for 
all  places  in  the  Government  service.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law  would  be  but  simple  justice  to  the  men  who  were 
instrumental  in  making  it  possible  for  us  to  be  a  united  nation  to-day. 
r  believe  it  would  prevent  the  old  soldier  from  being  made  a  football 
>n  the  part  of  designing  men  who  would  like  to  use  them  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes,  and  in  that  interest  I  think  the  bill  should  command 
rour  earnest  consideration  and  eventually  be  enacted  into  law. 

There  are  a  number  of  Grand  Army  men  present,  especially  Mr. 
Toseph  W.  Kay,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  originating  the  bill, 
le  is  indeed  the  originator  of  the  measure,  and  I  would  very  much 
lesire  to  have  him  heard  before  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  Mr.  Kay  may 
lave  to  submit  to  the  committee  in  support  of  the  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  W.  KAY. 

Mr.  Kay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  premise  a  moment  by  saying  that 
little  more  than  thirty-three  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United 
•tates,  together  with  our  martyred  President,  Mr.  Lincoln,  enacted  a 
iw  by  winch  men  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  and  naval 
ervice  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  by  reason  of  disability. 
^suiting  from  sickness  or  wounds  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  should 
e  preferred  for  appointment  to  civil  offices.  A  second  section  of  the 
zt  is  now  section  1755  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  which  was  recommend- 
bory  in  its  character,  and  it  asked  that  those  men  who  were  honorably 
isc  barged  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service  might  be  given 
icrative  employment  in  the  several  walks  of  life. 
The  mandatory  statute  was  finally  put  into  force  somewhere  about 
$85  by  making  a  test  case  here  in  the  city  of  Washington,  at  which  a 
an  named  Morris  Keim  was  used  as  my  object.    The  principle  was 
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there  established  that  if  a  veteran  coming  within  the  provisions  of  tbe 
mandatory  statute  should  pass  a  civil-service  examination  he  should  be 
put  at  the  top  of  the  list  and  be  first  certified  and  appointed  before  any 
other  persons  on  the  -list.  That  practice  has  been  followed  out  under 
the  Government  from  that  day  to  this. 

Subsequently,  on  my  application  to  both  Presidents  Clevelaud  ami 
Harrison,  modifications  of  the  civil-service  rules  were  made  by  which 
any  veteran  not  entitled  to  those  considerations,  becoming  disconnected 
from  the  public  service  through  any  fault  or  delinquency  on  his  own 
part,  might  be  restored  to  it  at  any  time  without  a  new  examination  ami 
in  a  grade  not  higher  than  the  one  from  which  he  was  removed.  My 
object,  however,  in  trying  to  have  that  done  has  not  produced  the 
result  that  I  hoped  for.  I  songht  to  take  the  veteran  entirely  out 
of  consideration  as  a  political  factor,  but  let  me  give  an  illustration  of 
the  result.  There  are  110  or  115  men  in  the  New  York  custom-house 
alone  replaced  as  the  result  of  this  order.  They  were  removed  from 
time  to  time  for  political  reasons ;  there  is  no  question  in  the  world  aboat 
that;  and  then  as  the  Administrations  changed  and  mutated  the  official 
in  charge  would  recommend  their  restoration  and  have  those  men  put 
back.  It  was  a  beneficent  rule  to  that  extent;  but  I  hold  that  the 
service  which  we  rendered  this  nation  was  to  neither  of  the  political 
parties.  We  were  the  servants  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  we 
are  to-day  wards  of  the  nation  and  not  wards  of  either  of  the  polit 
ical  parties. 

It  was  my  fortune  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  present  to 
him,  in  connection  with  General  Blocum,  the  situation  from  the  vet 
era  us'  standpoint,  and  it  is  my  testimony  here  and  now  that  during  his 
first  term  as  President  of  the  United  States  there  were  4,000  men  held 
in  public  employment  in  these  departments  because  of  the  represent.! 
tions  which  I  made  and  in  which  I  was  seconded  by  General  Slocum  at 
that  time.  I  did  it  simply  and  solely  for  the  reason  that  those  men 
served  the  country  faithfully  in  war,  and  that  they  had  the  right  U 
carry  their  sovereignty  under  their  own  hats.  I  claim  that  in  the  line 
of  battle  and  on  the  decks  of  our  war  ships  during  the  war  any  man 
who  offered  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  nation  if  need  be  had  the  right 
to  vote  as  he  pleased  in  this  nation,  and  evidently  the  President  thought 
as  I  did  on  that  subject,  because  4,000  of  them  were  kept  in. 

I  will  state  what  my  claim  was  based  upon.  You  will  excuse  me  if  1 
add  a  few  words  on  this  point.  My  claim  was  based  upon  the  idea 
that  thirty-three  years  ago,  very  nearly  now,  on  two  successive  day* 
down  this  broad  aveuue  there  passed  in  a  grand  final  review,  the  first 
day,  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James,  and,  on  the  second  day. 
the  great  army  of  Sherman.  If  that  great  army  had  simply  sai«l 
"This  is  our  country,"  who  was  there  at  that  time  who  would  have 
dared  to  say  them  nayf 

The  law  I  speak  of,  which  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books  on  the 
9th  of  March,  18G5,  did  not  give  a  preference  to  men,  who  like  myseir 
and  others  whom  I  am  here  to  represent,  saw  three  years  of  service  in 
the  war.  Before  I  was  20  years  old  I  was  discharged  from  that  service, 
having  been  twice  wounded  in  action;  but  I  was  given  no  preference 
whatever  in  the  race  for  life.  The  armies  that  I  speak  of  melted  away 
and  vanished  out  of  sight.  We  returned  to  the  homes  from  which  we 
had  gone  as  young  men  and  boys  and  we  found  that  the  tide  of  emigra 
tion  had  continued  during  those  four  years  of  war;  that  the  youu$ 
children  had  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  we  had  to  under- 
stand as  a  matter  of  fact  that  our  places  had  been  filled  and  that  we  were 
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absolutely  crowded  out.  Speaking  from  my  own  personal  experience. 
for  nine  weeks  I  walked  the  streets  of  the  great  city  of  New  York  until 
I  walked  npon  the  uppers  of  my  shoes,  going  from  door  to  door  seek- 
ing an  employment  which  at  the  time  would  have  been  the  means  of 
existence  for  myself  and  my  mother.  But  I  got  nothing.  I  realized 
then  what  a  sacrifice  it  was  to  have  entered  the  service,  having  found 
when  I  came  back  that  there  was  no  place  in  which  I  could  claim  a  right 
to  earn  a  living. 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  in 
behalf  of  my  comrades  of  the  war,  three  years  of  the  time  being  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States,  asking  that  my  honorable  discharge  from  the 
service  might  be  made  as  good  as  a  certificate  from  the  service  that  I 
was  discharged  from  the  Army  by  reason  of  disability  resulting  from 
sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  matter  of  giving  me  prefer- 
ence in  public  employment.  Personally,  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  the 
pnblic  employment.  Personally,  I  am  not  the  representative  of  any 
man  who  seeks  to  enter  the  public  employment  under  that  preference. 
Bat  on  the  principle  that  the  men  who  fought  that  war  and  saved  this 
nation  were  as  salvers,  if  you  put  it  in  no  other  sense,  we  are  entitled 
to  whatever  may  be  produced  on  the  sale  of  the  derelict.  Congress 
after  Congress  the  bill  would  be  handled.  Once  in  the  Senate  it  was 
passed,  having  been  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Evarts.  In  the  next 
Congress  it  passed  the  House;  but  never  in  any  single  Congress  did 
the  bill  get  through  both  Houses.  Recent  events,  I  mean  events 
within  the  purview  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  determined  me  to 
make  a  further  appeal  to  Congress  upon  the  question  of  preference,  and 
as  the  result  of  experience  to  embody  in  that  bill  what  I  thought  would 
cover  full  protection  to  the  veteran  and  give  him  a  fair  share  in  the  race 
for  life.  Out  of  that  came  these  bills  known  as  House  bill  6086  and 
Senate  bill  3256. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  explain  briefly  the  provisions  of 
he  bill! 

Mr.  Kay.  Exactly.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  take  up  now.  The 
>rovisions  of  the  bill  are  that  under  the  civil-service  regulations, 
wherever  they  apply,  either  in  competitive  or  non  competitive  exami- 
nations, if  a  veteran  of  the  war  applies  for  a  place  and  passes  the 
ixamination  and  the  tests  he  shall  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  list  and  be 
irst  certified,  as  is  now  the  case  under  the  law  with  the  man  discharged 
rom  the  service  by  reason  of  disability  resulting  from  wounds  or 
iekne8s  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  application  of  the  present 
*w  is  to  be  made  general.  That  is  one  provision.  The  bill  goes  on 
arther  to  provide  that  persons  thus  preferred  shall  not  be  removed 
"om  their  positions  except  for  good  cause. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Kay,  just  excuse  me  for  a  minute.    Before  you 
save  the  first  point  mentioned  let  me  ask  whether  you  mean  that  the 
eteran  shall  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  list  certified  by  the  coinmis- 
on  regardless  of  his  standing  on  the  examination  1 
Mr.  Kay.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  passes  the  examination.    He  must  pass  the 
linimum  of  the  examination  before  he  does  that. 
Senator  Harris.  But  that  being  done,  he  goes  to  the  head  of  the 
st  regardless  of  the  superior  marking  in  the  examination  of  others  1 
Mr.  Kay.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  I  wanted  that  to  appear.    That  is  all. 
Mr.  Kay.  That  is  exactly  my  point,  and  that  is  the  point  I  had  to 
intend  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  civil -service  law  went  into  effect 
crv  serv 48 
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before  I  could  secure  it  right  here  in  the  city  of  Washington.  I  wast 
it  made  just  as  plain,  Senator,  as  it  is  made  by  a  provision  of  tbe con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York.    Section  9,  article  5,  provides  that— 

"Appointments  and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State  and 
of  all  the  civil  divisions  thereof,  including  cities  and  villages,  shall  be 
made  according  to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained  so  far  as  practi- 
cable by  examinations  which  so  far  as  practicable  shall  be  competitive: 
Providedj  however  ,  That  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  the  late  civil  war  who  are 
citizens  and  residents  of  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  preference  in 
appointment  and  promotion  without  regard  to  their  stauding  on  any 
list  from  which  such  appointment  or  promotion  may  be  made.  Law* 
shall  be  made  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section." 

That  is  the  constitutional  enactment  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon 
the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  includes  only  those  who 
incurred  disability,  I  understand! 

Mr.  Kay.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  I  do  not  think  your  bill  is  quite  clear.  Of  coma 
it  would  be  easy  to  remedy  the  matter.  The  iusertion  of  a  few  words 
such  as  are  used  in  that  constitution  would  make  it  absolutely  impost 
ble  to  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Kay.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  object  of  presenting  the 
bill  here  is  not  to  be  a  stickler  upon  its  language  or  form  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  If  we  can  get  what  we  aim  at  with  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress our  object  is  accomplished. 

Senator  Harris.  I  was  merely  endeavoring  to  make  my  own  mud 
perfectly  clear  as  to  what  the  bill  means. 

Mr.  Kay.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  read  the  clause  beginning  with  line  22  of 
the  first  section: 

"  And  persons  thus  preferred  shall  not  be  removed  from  theirpositioas 
except  for  good  cause,  upon  charges  and  after  a  hearing;  nor  shall  the 
positions  they  may  hold  be  abolished." 

It  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  you  to  dismiss  an  honorably  discharged 
veteran  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  by  simply  placing  opi><> 
site  his  name  "for  cause."  He  is  entitled  to  know  the  reason  why  1* 
is  discharged.  I  object  to  such  a  thing  as  that  being  made  a  cloak  fe 
cover  up  and  take  from  a  veteran  that  to  which  he  ought  to  be  entitle 
under  the  law. 

On  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  the  same  thing  applies. 
It  may  seem  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  be  drastic,  b>:: 
notwithstanding  that,  the  result  of  the  experience  has  been  such  thai 
to  my  mind,  gratitude  to  the  defenders  of  the  nation  should  carry  then 
out  of  the  political  field  entirely  as  a  factor  in  our  American  life.  The* 
men  fought  not  for  either  section;  they  fought  not  for  either  party: 
they  fought  for  the  Union,  the  whole  Union,  and  nothing  but  the  Udio:l 
Consequently  this  provision  giving  them  the  right  to  defend  themselves 
when  accused,  it  seems  to  me,  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  practiced 
our  General  Government. 

"Nor  shall  the  positions  they  may  hold  be  abolished." 

That  is  drastic  in  its  character  naturally,  because  a  great  many  place* 
might  be  filled  by  veteran  soldiers  the  use  of  which  would  pass  away; 
but  as  I  have  said  to  you,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  have  pa 
stick  by  the  letter  of  this  measure.  The  object  that  I  seek  to  accom- 
plish is  clear.  Let  the  bill  be  reported  so  as  to  provide  that  if  the* 
places  should  be  abolished,  then  the  veteran  shall  be  given  a  position 
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which  he  is  competent  to  fill  or  send  him  back  to  the  eligible  list  for 

assignment  to  such  position  as  he  can  fill.    That  would  cover  my  point. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  provision  of  that  nature 

would  be  better  than  to  provide  that  the  places  shall  not  be  abolished 

under  any  circumstances? 
'Mr.  Kay.  I  think  possibly  that  is  true;  and  so  it  occurred  to  me 

yesterday  in  the  argument  before  the  committee  of  the  House  on  the 

same  subject.    It  is  drastic  language,  I  understand  that,  but  allow  me 

to  show  you  what  I  want  to  get  rid  of. 

I  have  in  mind  a  little  case  that  occurred  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
There  was  a  man  in  Brooklyn  who  was  a  Union  soldier,  a  man  in  whom 

I  have  full  confidence,  and  the  more  I  know  of  him  the  more  I  become 
satisfied  that  he  has  been  wrongfully  used.  He  was  a  man  named  George 
W.  Thompson.  He  was  janitor  of  the  United  States  court-house  and 
post  office  building  there  at  a  compensation  of  $800  per  annum.  The 
mutations  of  politics  caused  a  change  in  the  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue. H6  was  made  custodian  of  the  building,  and  the  first  thing  we 
knew  he  came  to  Washington  and  discussed  the  matter  here,  as  I  was 
afterwards  advised.  There  are  some  things  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  state  fully,  because  they  were  not  given  to  me  officially.  1  understood 
that  he  made  a  recommendation  that  the  office  of  jatiitor  be  abolished. 
They  had  in  that  building  a  janitor  at  $800.  They  had  there  an  assist- 
ant janitor  at  $720.  The  man  who  held  the  $800  place  was  a  veteran 
of  the  war,  a  man  of  excellent  character  and  well  qualified  for  his  place. 
The  other  was  a  man  25  years  of  age.  The  veteran  was  a  man  with  a 
family.  The  other  was  a  young  man,  25  years  of  age,  without  a  family, 
%t  $720  per  annum.  The  collector  had  the  office  of  janitor  abolished 
ind  kept  the  young  man  of  25  there.  He  refused  even  to  let  the  vet- 
eran take  the  position  at  $720  per  annum,  but  put  him  out  on  the  streets 
m  the  1st  day  of  December.  That  is  the  kind  of  abolishing  that  I 
lesire  to  get  rid  of.  We  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
his  question.  It  is  referred  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  they 
laim  that  there  is  no  rule,  no  law,  no  anything  that  can  question  the 
at  of  that  official  in  recommending  the  abolition  of  that  office  and  in 
bolishing  the  position  of  that  veteran. 

What  I  seek  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  prevent  the  abolishment  of 
he  position  of  the  veteran  and  then  the  resurrection  of  the  place 
nder  a  new  title  shortly  afterwards,  and  putting  in  a  man  who  may  be 

political  heeler.  That  is  my  point,  and  how  it  is  expressed  is  imma- 
arial  to  us.    I  do  not  care  how  it  is  expressed. 

Now,  another  question  comes  up,  and  I  want  to  speak  to  the  committee 
ti  that  subject  for  just  one  minute.  Objection  has  been  made  from 
>me  quarters  as  to  the  period  of  service  in  the  war  which  entitles  vet- 
rans  to  be  called  such  and  to  be  preferred  as  such.  In  our  Grand 
rmy  of  the  Republic  any  man  who  was  mustered  in  and  mustered 
it  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  between  two  certain  dates, 
pril  12, 1861,  and  August  26, 1  think  1865,  is  eligible  to  membership, 
otherwise  acceptable  and  if  he  is  possessed  of  an  honorable  discharge 
am  such  service.  Consequently  you  can  understand  that  we  can  not 
ake  a  distinction.  But  that  is  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  corn- 
it  tee.  If  they  see  fit  to  conclude  that  thirty  days'  service  does  not 
ititle  a  man  to  be  called  a  veteran  they  are  at  liberty  to  fix  such  a 
>riod  of  time  as  they  think  will  constitute  him  a  veteran.  But  as  to 
at  we  can  not  even  make  a  suggestion.  To  us  every  man  who  wears 
ir  button  is  exactly  and  identically  the  same,  whether  he  be  a  general 

the  highest  rank  or  a  private  soldier.    Fraternity  without  regard  to 
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former  rank  is  the  broad  foundation  stone  of  the  organization,  and 
consequently,  as  a  committee  or  as  individual  members,  we  can  not  sag- 
gest  anything  to  the  committee  of  the  Senate  that  will  help  out  in  that 
regard.  I  think,  though,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  all  others  whom  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing,  that  we  will  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  any  arrangement  which  the  committee  may  consider  a  proper  doe 
to  make  on  that  point. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  clause  in  the  bill  which  has  created  a  great  deal 
of  talk. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  section  2! 

Mr.  Eat.  The  proviso  to  section  1,  from  line  25  to  line  32.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"Provided,  however,  That  persons  so  preferred,  or  any  rach  being  in 
the  Government  employ  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
receiving  a  compensation,  wage,  or  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  per  year  or  over,  they  being  pensioners  of  the  Government, 
shall  surrender  their  right  thereto,  and  such  pension  shall  not  be  paid 
them  thereafter  while  they  remain  in  said  employ  receiving  compens* 
tion,  wage,  or  salary  therefor." 

I  hardly  need  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  recently  in  regard  to  the  pension  roll.  My  mind  reverts  to-day  t> 
the  expenditure  of  an  appropriation  something  like  $400,000  during  the 
last  Administration,  the  object  of  which  was  to  trace  up  the  tremendous 
fraud  that  was  perpetrated  upon  the  pension  roll.  Thirty-nine  was  the 
result,  an  average  cost  of  nearly  $11,000  apiece  to  discover  every  fraud* 
lent  pensioner  on  the  pension  roll  as  far  as  it  could  be  done.  Does  a£ 
this  idle  talk  and  all  the  trouble  on  the  subject  that  comes  as  it  cam 
during  the  war  times,  equally  as  much  from  behind  as  it  did  from  the 
front,  constitute  this  roll  anything  except  what  it  is — a  roll  of  honor' 

While  I  am  firm  in  my  belief  as  to  that,  I  thought  that  now  was ) 
time  to  put  in  something  here.  Give  us  the  proper  preference  that w 
are  entitled  to  in  the  public  service.  The  places  that  I  have  in  my  miri 
are  those  positions  which  are  $700,  $800,  $900,  and  $1,000,  and  a* 
enough  to  enable  a  man  to  keep  his  family  and  keep  body  and  &< 
together.  I  speak  of  "those  more  than  of  the  larger  places.  I  say  fr 
myself,  put  in  a  clause  here  which  will  show  that  the  soldiers  of 
nation  are  not  mercenary  and  that  they  are  willing  to  give  up  somethii 
to  obtain  a  tangible  preference  that  they  ought  to  have  had  when 
war  closed. 

Senator  Harris.  You  said  something  about  the  trouble  coming 
the  front  during  the  war.    I  hope  you  do  not  assume  or  infer  that 
same  trouble  or  this  talk  with  regard  to  the  pension  roll  comes  nc 
from  what  was  the  front  during  the  wart 

Mr.  Kay.  On  the  contrary,  Senator,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  m; 
experience,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  every  other  man  who  has  st 
in  these  ranks  fighting  for  this  principle  or  this  cause,  that  the 
from  the  South  who  were  in  the  field  have  been  the  best  friends  tl* 
the  Union  soldier  has  found  since  the  war. 

Senator  Harris.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Kay.  I  mean  the  men  in  public  life. 

I  found  considerable  opposition  to  anything  being  said  upon  tbi 
question  of  pension,  but  I  want  to  say,  if  I  may,  that  there  are  a  greaj 
many  men  in  our  organization  like  myself  who  want  no  gratuity  froa 
the  Government.  They  do  want  a  right  to  earn  a  living  in  the  laH 
they  helped  to  save  and  which  at  the  time  they  owned.  I  do  not  thinj 
to-day  (any  more  than  the  question  could  have  been  raised  33  yearJ 
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ago  as  to  whether  this  Government  belongs  to  us)  that  it  can  be  doubted 
by  any  sincere  man  that  what  we  ask  for  here  is  reasonable. 

As  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  in  any  bill  that  may  grow  out 
of  this,  in  any  report  that  you  may  make  on  this  subject,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  made  just  as  close  as  it  can  be,  that  officials  and 
other  persons  having  the  power  of  certification  or  appointment  to  em- 
ployment in  the  public  service  shall  not  attempt  to  evade  its  provisions. 
There  is  one  little  experience  that  I  want  to  relate  to  you.    In  1883, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  legislature  of  the  State  passed  and  it 
became  a  law,  chapter  354  of  the  laws  of  that  year,  what  is  known  as 
the  civil-service  law.    Veterans  were.to  be  preferred  thereunder,  but  it 
says  in  brackets  "  over  others  of  equal  standing."    The  time  came  when 
a  test  had  to  be  made  of  that  provision.    I  went  to  Judge  Clements,  one 
of  the  supreme  judges  of  the  State  and  he  sent  me  to  a  little  man  whose 
name  has  become  national  in  a  sense,  William  J.  Ganna,  then  a  young 
practicing  lawyer  in  our  city.    He  said  to  me  "Kay,  if  Mr.  Ganna  will 
not  take  that  case,  come  back  to  me  and  I  will  head  a  subscription  with 
$25  to  help  you  to  carry  out  this  principle."    The  legislature  provided 
a  civil-service  law  but  it  had  a  clause  with  four  or  five  words  in  it  which 
read  "over  others  of  equal  standing."    I  claimed  that  thatclause  "others 
of  equal  standing,"  under  the  civil-service  rules  on  the  question  of  rat- 
ing or  marking,  when  a  man  was  found  to  be  competent,  could  not  be 
held  down  to  the  strict  letter.    But  the  court  decided  that  a  veteran 
with  a  marking  of  89^  had  to  stand  aside  for  a  civilian  with  90 — one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent.    The  gratitude  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  its 
veterans,  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  the  veterans,  can  not  be  measured 
by  any  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.    Bat  that  was  the  fact,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  general  term  Judge  Pratt,  a  veteran  himself,  the  presiding 
judge,  was  compelled  under  the  language  of  the  law  to  decide  that  that 
is  just  exactly  what  it  meant.    Since  that  time  every  effort  that  I  have 
made  has  simply  been  to  draw  anything  of  this  character  in  such  a  form 
that  you  can  not  drive  horses  and  buggies  or  horses  and  trucks  through 
it.    When  that  promise  is  made  to  the  ear  do  not  let  it  be  broken  to  the 
hope. 

It  may  be  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  may  think  that  it  is 
a  good  deal  I  have  asked  here,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  way.  Those  of 
as  who  served  during  the  war  want  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with 
others.  If,  in  your  judgment,  you  do  not  think  well  of  the  pension 
clause,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  eliminating  from  it  any  man  who  was 
iischarged  from  the  service  by  reason  of  wounds  or  loss  of  limb.  In 
>ther  words,  if  he  is  a  fully  disabled  man  let  the  compensation — it  is 
not  compensation — let  the  recompense  for  the  loss  of  that  limb  come 
to  him,  as  it  should  do,  because  of  a  portion  of  his  body  left  upon  the 
battlefield ;  but  when  it  comes  down  to  the  men  who,  under  the  law  of 
June  27, 1890,  have  been  put  upon  that  roll  because-  they  are  not  so 
■veil  able  to  earn  a  living  as  they  were,  and  they  are  willing  to  swear 
hat  their  ability  to  earn  a  living  has  been  taken  off  so  much,  then  I 
lay  to  you  that  any  man  who  is  on  the  pension  roll  under  such  circum- 
stances and  holding  a  public  position  where  he  can  earn  $1,200  a  year 
>r  more  to  help  sustain  himself  and  his  family,  should  give  up  his  pen- 
don  certificate  without  any  question  while  he  holds  that  office.  Then 
le  will  demonstrate  that  he  is  not  mercenary;  and  unless  he  does 
lomething  of  that  kind,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  doing  an  injustice  to 
>very  other  citizen  who  is  a  taxpayer  in  the  country. 

Senator  Harris.  I  can  see  that  there  will  be  considerable  propriety 
n  asking  the  pensioners  who  receive  a  pension  under  the  law  of  1890 
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to  surrender  their  pension,  but  certainly  in  the  case  of  a  pensioner 
who  is  receiving  a  pension  for  such  cause  as  you  indicate,  the  loss  of 
a  leg  or  arm,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  would  be 
at  least  somewhat  harsh  and  unjust  to  expect  him  to  give  up  his 
pension. 

Mr.  Kay.  I  suggest  that  just  two  or  three  words  be  changed  in  that 
part  of  the  bill  by  providing  that  if  discharged  by  reason  of  wonnds  or 
disabilities  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  they  are  excepted  from  the 
provision. 

Senator  Harris.  Well,  I  agree  with  you  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Kay.  I  do  not  think  that  the  sense  of  the  nation  would  take 
from  a  pensioner  who  lost  a  limb  in  the  service  of  the  country,  or  who 
was  otherwise  injured,  the  pension  he  may  receive  because  of  his 
disability. 

Senator  Harris.  The  argument  would  apply  only  to  those  receiving 
pensions  under  the  law  of  1890,  which  implies  disability  f 

Mr.  Kay.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Harris.  They  would  not  be  pensioned  under  those  conditions ! 

Mr.  Kay.  That  is  just  exactly  it.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  any  man  who  prepares  anything  of  this  kind  must  naturally  act 
in  the  dark  as  to  his  own  views  on  the  subject;  and  naturally,  if  he 
goes  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  he  expects  that  the  com 
mittee  shall  exercise  whatever  judgment  they  may  feel  to  be  right,  har 
ing  in  view  the  attainment  of  the  real  object  sought,  provided  that  they 
reach  the  conclusion  that  it  is  proper  legislation  to  enact. 

I  might  cite  a  good  many  cases  in  support  of  this  bill  or  some  measure 
of  a  similar  character,  but  I  think  I  sf  all  make  only  one  single  point 
more.  Gentlemen,  if  the  debt  owing  by  the  different  States  to  the  men 
who  enlisted  from  within  them  to  go  to  the  war  is  great,  bow  much  greater, 
viewed  from  all  sides,  is  the  debt  for  the  establishment  of  this  Union 
owing  by  the  nation  at  large;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  and  fair  that 
those  of  us  who  do  seek  public  employment  shall  not,  because  of  the 
civil-service  rules  and  laws,  be  forced  up  against  a  stone  wall  in  tht 
face  of  young  men  fresh  from  the  colleges  and  schools!  My  education 
was  sadly  neglected.  1  left  the  public  school  in  the  city  of  i3ew  York 
when  I  was  9  years  old  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  help  my  mother  to 
earn  her  living.  My  ability,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  carved 
out  in  the  sand  as  I  walked  along  through  the  State  of  Virginia  durir.? 
the  campaigns  under  both  McOlellan  and  Hooker  and  under  those  wV 
succeeded  them  until  after  Appomattox.  I  am  only  a  representative  < I 
one  of  the  boys  of  that  day  who  left  everything  that  they  had  in  tbe 
world  or  everything  that  could  have  given  them  an  opportunity,  at  till- 
age of  16  years,  when  a  young  man,  as  a  rule,  first  starts  in  to  obtaic 
an  education,  to  seek  to  help  to  preserve  this  Union,  and  1  have  no  hesi 
tation  in  simply  saying  to  you  that  this  is  the  basis.  This  is  our  claim, 
and  we  are  going  to  leave  it  to  you  and  to  your  discretion.  Amend  thi> 
bill  in  any  way  you  will;  do  whatever  you  may  think  is  just  as  between 
the  Union  veteran  and  the  nation  at  large,  and  we  shall  be  content. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  to  say  that  a  biD 
passed  in  the  last  House,  and  that  if  that  was  adopted  into  a  law  it  wouM 
be  a  satisfactory  bill,  I  think,  because  it  simply  takes  section  1754  and 
amends  it  bodily  by  providing  that,  whatever  preference  is  given  to 
disabled  veterans  discharged  by  reason  of  disability  resulting  from 
wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  shall  be  extended  to  all 
those  honorably  discharged. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  want  to  say  anything  more  upon  the  subject 
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gentlemen,  unless  there  is  some  question  that  suggests  itself  to  yon  as  a 
proper  one  to  propound. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who  desires  to 
be  heard  upon  the  bill! 

Mr.  Kay.  Mr.  Strout  is  here;  and  I  want  to  say,  in  presenting  him, 
that  he  is  in  a  position,  having  been  connected  with  the  navy-yard  at 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  as  foreman  of  a  body  of  laborers  that  numbered 
several  hundred,  to  give  some  information  upon  the  subject  which 
could  not  probably  be  obtained  from  any  other  source.  He  left  there 
of  his  own  volition,  and  has  the  highest  encomiums  from  those  who 
were  immediately  his  superiors  on  leaving  there.  He  now  occupies  a 
position  in  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  of  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to  Comrade  Charles  W.  Strout,  who  sits  on  your 
left. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Strout,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement 
you  may  wish  to  make. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  W.  STBOUT. 

Mr.  Strout.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  privi- 
lege to  appear  here.  I  should  like  to  pursue  a  little  different  line  from 
that  followed  by  my  comrade  Kay.  The  law  to  which  he  has  referred, 
giving  preference  to  wounded  and  sick  men  who  were  discharged  from 
the  service  for  disability,  applies  most  unfairly  to  those  for  whom  I  wish 
socially  to  speak  and  in  whose  behalf  I  ask  your  consideration.  I 
'efer  to  those  who  are  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  Govern- 
nent.  The  very  fact  of  a  man  being  discharged  for  disability  operates 
tgainst  him  upon  the  ground  that  they  want  able-bodied  men.  There- 
ore,  we  could  claim  no  preference  at  all  under  the  law.  Those  I  desire 
o  speak  for  are  the  men  who  are  able  to  do  a  day's  work,  and  we  claim 
hat  in  the  operation  of  the  different  laws  they  have  been  discriminated 
gainst. 

I  went  into  the  navy-yard  after  passing  a  competitive  examination 
nder  the  rules  provided  by  Secretary  Tracy.  I  held  my  position  over 
ve  years,  and  at  its  conclusion  I  tendered  my  resignation,  for  the  rea- 
on  that  I  had  passed  another  competitive  examination  and  secured  my 
resent  position.  In  fact,  all  I  have  ever  had  I  have  secured  in  that 
ray  from  way  back  in  the  sixties  while  in  the  service. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  the  position  of  which  I  was  placed  in 
barge,  I  found  men  there  who  had  been  placed  there  merely  through 
tie  operation  of  politics.  When  I  left  my  position  95  per  cent  of  the 
>rce  of  men  who  were  upon  my  roll  were  veterans.  They  gave 
unplete  satisfaction ;  they  did  their  work  well;  and  I  have  with  me, 
$  a  testimonial,  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  head  of  my  department 
>m  men  ding  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  performed,  to  his 
itire  satisfaction. 

When  I  first  assumed  the  position,  I  found  men  in  charge  of  the 
apartments  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Government  for  a  long 
jriod  of  time.  They  had  sympathy  for  the  men  we  represent  to-day, 
id  at  no  time  while  they  were  in  office,  and  were  my  immediate 
tperiors,  was  a  discharge  to  be  made  that  I  was  not  cautioned  espe- 
ally  to  favor  the  veterans  in  a  discharge.  But  a  class  have  come  up 
ho  do  not  have  vivid  recollections  of  the  days  of  '60,  and  they  are 
>w  in  supreme  command.  They  lack  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  are 
o  ready  to  say  that  the  men  who  served  this  country  are  unable  to 
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perform  a  fair  day's  work.  Men  have  been  discharged  who  I  know 
were  efficient  men.  They  were  discharged  upon  the  ground  that  they 
were  less  efficient  than  others,  and  immediately  upon  going  from  the 
yards  they  went  outside  and  secured  employment  at  first-class  pay. 
We  do  not  ask  for  an  opportunity  for  any  man  who  is  not  able  to  per- 
form his  work.  We  simply  .ask  a  chance  for  those  men  to  be  protected 
who  can  work  and  are  willing  to  do  so  at  fair  compensation. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  could  but  listen  to  a  portion  of  the  complaints 
which  come  to  us  as  representatives  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  men  thrown  out  of  employment  without  a 
fair  chance,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  give  us  what  we  ask  in  this  bill 
We  ask  for  nothing  but  that  which  is  fair  and  just,  and  if  the  oppor- 
tunity is  given  us  we  will  demonstrate  by  our  fidelity  to  duty  that  the 
men  of  the  sixties  are  ready  to  be  as  faithful  to  the  Government  to-day 
as  they  were  in  the  early  days. 

Mr.  Kay.  Mr.  Iffla,  who  desires  to  say  a  few  words,  is  a  veteran  of 
the  late  war,  who  there  lost  a  limb. 

STATEMENT  OF  ABEAM  G.  IFFLA. 

Mr.  IFFLA.  If  I  could  be  assured,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kay  would  be  placed  in  this  portion  of 
the  bill  I  would  have  nothing  further  to  say;  that  is,  eliminating  from 
this  clause 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  can  safely  assume  that  no  bill  will  be 
passed  without  an  amendment  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Iffla.  Then  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  I  will  not  detain 
you.    That  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Hows.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Iffla  represents  the 
fully  disabled  veterans  of  Brooklyn,  and  he  speaks  for  one  of  the  noble*: 
lot  of  men  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  meet. 

STATEMEHT  OF  DAVID  W.   LEE. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  veterans  have  been  treated  in  the  appraiser's 
department  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Early  in  1894  there  were  several  veterans,  men  who  had  honorable 
records,  who  were  removed  simply  for  political  reasons.  One  that  I 
have  reference  to  is  a  man  who,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
men  we  had  in  the  department,  as  the  records  of  the  department  will 
show.  He  held  the  position  of  opener  and  packer.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  enter  at  the  building  in  the  morning.  The  records  of  the  depart- 
ment will  show  that  his  name  was  on  the  time  book  every  morning 
about  the  first  one.  Also,  a  messen  ger  who  served  three  years  faithfully 
in  the  First  New  Jersey,  a  wounded  veteran,  partly  disabled.  These 
men  were  removed  in  1894,  and  other  men,  young  men,  put  in  their 
places;  and  to-day,  while  the  appraiser  is  willing  to  reinstate  them,  the 
civil  service  prevents  him  from  doing  it. 

At  the  time  they  were  removed  they  were  not  covered  by  the  civil 
service,  but  after  the  places  were  filled  the  civil-service  fence  was 
extended  to  embody  the  positions  which  they  had  held.  Those  men 
are  out,  and  it  is  only  justice  we  want  to  see  done  in  having  them  rein 
stated,  if  it  is  possible.  As  the  law  stands,  the  appraiser  can  not  remove 
any  of  the  men  who  are  in  the  service  without  just  cause  and  charges 
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being  preferred,  but  he  is  willing  to  reinstate  the  veterans  to  the  places, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  want  to  have  this  bill  fixed,  so  that  the 
veterans  can  be  restored  to  their  places. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  W.  KAY. 

Mr.  Kay.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  we  had  with  us  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Armyj  Gen.  J.  P.  S.  Gobin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  today  he  had  an  appointment  some  40  miles  from 
here,  and  he  could  not  stay. 

I  simply  desire  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  that  I  rep- 
resent him  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  throughout  the  United 
States  in  asking  that  this  bill  be  reported  under  such  conditions  as  you 
think  proper  and  that  action  may  be  given  us  on  the  line  of  the  argu- 
ment which  I  have  already  made.  If  General  Gobin  had  not  been  called 
away  he  would  have  been  here  to  substantiate  the  statement  I  have 
made  or  to  make  a  similar  statement. 

Yesterday,  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  General  Gobin  took 
the  view  that  possibly  the  pension  system  should  stand  alone  and  the 
preference  should  stand  alone  also. 

The  Chairman.  Eliminate  that  question  entirely! 

Mr.  Kay.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  committee  shall  see  fit  to  eliminate  from 
lines  24  to  32  as  the  bill  stands,  they  are  entirely  willing  that  it  shall 
"be  done.  I  think  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  give  to  you,  if  you  will 
take  it,  two  or  three  lines  that  I  have  put  in  here,  of  my  own  sugges- 
tion, which  may  meet  with  your  approval. 

Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  much  obliged  for  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Kay.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  consideration  you  have 
«hown  us,  and  we  hope  our  story  has  been  plain  enough,  and  that  we 
lave  impressed  upon  you  strongly  enough  that  we  do  not  want  any- 
thing except  what  we  think  is  reasonable. 

CIVIL   SERVICE    COMMISSION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHH  E.  PROCTEB— Continued. 

FIELD  AND  OFFICE  DEPUTY  MARSHALS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  with 
respect  to  the  deputy  marshals  and  clerks  employed  in  the  office  of 
United  States  marshals.  I  wish  you  would  please  make  a  statement 
defining  the  status  of  deputies  and  clerks  in  the  office.  The  question 
has  been  raised  in  the  Senate  and  there  seems  to  be  some  dispute 
about  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  found  from  the  report  of  its  exam- 
iners who  were  sent  to  visit  the  various  offices  throughout  the  country 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  offices  designated 
deputies,  but  whose  duties  where  wholly  clerical.  They  were  desig- 
nated deputies  in  order  that  they  might  administer  oaths,  I  think,  and 
at  times  they  exercised  the  functions  of  deputies,  but  their  main  duties 
were  the  duties  of  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  classified  at  present! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  an  eligible  list  in  the  different 
States  from  which  to  make  appointments  for  that  class  of  clerks! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  several  eligible*  \\«te  itom  ^W.Odl 
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such  vacancies  might  be  filled.  For  instance,  they  might  want  a  ste- 
nographer. The  place  could  be  filled  from  the  stenographers'  register. 
They  might  want  a  bookkeeper.  The  place  could  be  filled  from  the 
bookkeepers'  register.  Then  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  ordinary 
departmental  clerk-copyist  register,  and  then  we  have  the  register  of 
persons  examined  in  the  various  localities  or  internal-revenue  districts, 
with  an  additional  examination  on  practical  questions,  as  indicated  by 
the  internal-revenue  department.  In  filling  vacancies  they  could  call 
for  a  certification  from  any  of  those  registers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  have  an  eligible 
list  in  each  district  in  the  United  States  from  which  they  could  select 
stenographers! 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  certainly  not.  We  have  a  register  for  stenog- 
raphers. If  an  internal-revenue  collector  wished  a  special  stenographer 
with  certain  qualifications  which  were  not  demonstrated  by  the  exami- 
nation, we  would  probably,  upon  requisition,  hold  a  special  examination 
in  that  district  for  that  particular  vacancy. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  now  with  respect  to  United  States 
marshals  and  deputy  marshals. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  called  for  an  examination  for  deputy  mar- 
shals, although  letters  have  been  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice requesting  that  some  one  be  detailed  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the 
examination.    But  I  am  not  positive  on  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  called  for  a  list  from  which  to  appoint 
clerks  in  the  various  United  States  marshals'  offices  in  the  country! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  have  not,  although  the  commission  has  a  list 
from  which  clerks  might  be  appointed,  and  has  frequently  called  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney-General. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  places  of  clerks  inside  the  United  States 
marshals'  offices  properly  classified  at  present,  as  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  they  are  properly  classified,  because  they  an 
classiBed  by  the  Attorney-General  under  the  direction  of  the  President 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  recent  rule  of  the  Preside* 
issued  in  July  applies  to  them? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  In  cases  where  there  has  been  no  eligible  list  pro- 
vided ? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do. 

GOVEBXMENT  PRESTING  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commits 
with  respect  to  the  Government  Printing  Office! 

Mr.  Procter.  Only  that  the  Public  Printer  should  be  required  * 
obey  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  is  not  obeyitf 
the  law? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  he  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  While  he  ntf 
be  technically  obeying  the  law,  the  law  requires  that  reasons  begi** 
for  separations  from  the  service  and  that  reports  oe  made  to  the  com- 
mission. Now,  on  the  monthly  reports  there  are  quite  a  number  of  dtf* 
missals,  and  opposite  the  name  is  simply  stated  "for  cause,"  or  "for  tto 
good  of  the  service."  I  doubt  whether  that  is  a  compliance  with  th« 
law  and  the  President's  rules. 

The  Chairman.  ELavs  you  observed  the  rule  of  apportionment*  in 
making  appointments  in  t\ifc  ^oN^x^mw^^TOiXivsi^  Office  1 
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Vfr.  Procter.  Only  to  the  extent  I  shall  state.  The  commission 
Ids  examinations  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  admits  citizens  of 
3  District  of  Columbia  to  those  examinations  with  the  understanding 
Bit  such  persons  are  to  be  placed  on  a  register  from  which  temporary 
pointments  may  be  made  when  there  is  an  emergency  called  for  by 
ingress,  for  instance,  and  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  send  to  per- 
ns from  the  remote  parts  of  the  country.  But  we  are  trying  as  far 
possible  to  bring  up  the  apportionment  of  the  States  having  a  small 
.mber  of  appointments,  although  the  rules  of  apportionment  have 
t  been  made  to  apply  to  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  statement 
owing  the  number  of  appointments  in  the  Government  Printing 
lice  and  the  States  to  which  they  are  properly  chargeable! 
Mr.  Procter.  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 
Mr.  Procter.  I  shall  do  so  with  pleasure. 

The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Proc- 
r,  as  follows : 


»/  of  appointments  made  through  examination  and  certification  to  the  classified  service 
)/  the  Government  Printing  Office  from  the  date  of  classification  (August  1,  1895)  to 
February  4%  1S98. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  rule  of  apportionment 
should  be  observed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  T 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  should,  with  the  exception  that  there  should 
be  some  latitude  to  meet  emergencies. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  think  so  myself.  I  quite  agree  with  yon  in 
that  respect.  But  as  a  general  rule,  where  it  is  practicable,  that  office 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  rule  in  other  departments? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  a  very  great  stickler  for  a  rigid  observance,  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  the  rule  of  apportionment,  this  being  a  Federal 
system  of  government,  and  the  people  from  all  the  States  being  entitled 
to  equal  privileges  to  serve  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  no  appointments  are  being 
made  at  present  from  the  District  of  Columbia  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  To  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  that  is  the  rule. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  rule  observed  by  the  commission! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  the  practice,  I  will  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  rule  with  respect  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  Procter.  Simply  that  has  been  the  practice.  As  I  said,  there 
is  no  rule  ordering  the  commission  to  observe  apportionment. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  issue  such  a  rale? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

APPOINTMENT   OF  LETTER  CARRIERS. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  commission  exercises  a  discre- 
tion with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  letter  carriers,  and  appoints  only 
those  who  live  within  a  certain  territory  to  the  exclusion  of  others  on 
the  list  living  outside  of  that  territory? 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir;  with  an  exception.  I  think  I  have  the  cor- 
respondence here  that  covers  that  ground  [examining].  I  can  not  put 
my  hand  on  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  you  make  a  statement  and 
then  you  can  incorporate  the  correspondence. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  make  a  statement  from  memory.  The  Port- 
Office  Department  notified  the  commission  that  hereafter  it  would  be 
the  policy  of  the  Department,  where  free  delivery  was  established  in  * 
new  office,  in  making  its  first  appointments,  to  appoint  only  ]iersons 
residing  in  the  locality.  After  consultation  with  the  Department  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  concede  that  right  to  the  Department,  tor  tbe 
reason  that  we  believe  that  persons  residing  in  the  locality  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  people  who  are  to  be  served,  as  those  carriers  have 
not  had  the  necessary  training  which  is  given  an  older  service  by 
appointing  substitutes,  and  another  reason  was  that  the  Department 
could  appoint  from  persons  outside  of  the  locality  and  could  dismiss 
them  on  probation  in  order  to  get  persons  in  the  locality,  and  that 
would  carry  those  people  off  the  list.  The  Department  did  not  wish  to 
do  that,  but  said  that  for  subsequent  appointments  those  people  who 
might  have  coine  from  other  localities  and  taken  the  examinations 
would  be  treated  along  with  the  residents. 

Tbe  CnAiRMAN.  At  what  stage  were  they  to  be  treated  as  residents! 

Mr.  Procter.  After  the  initial  appointments  the  carriers  who  were 
to  put  in  operation  the  new  system,  but  for  the  initial  appointments 
they  desired  only  per&ous  residing  in  the  locality.     If  the  Department 
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Mr.  Procter.  Only  to  the  extent  I  shall  state.  The  commission 
holds  examinations  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  admits  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  those  examinations  with  the  understanding 
that  such  persons  are  to  be  placed  on  a  register  from  which  temporary 
appointments  may  be  made  when  there  is  an  emergency  called  for  by 
Congress,  for  instance,  and  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  send  to  per- 
sons from  the  remote  parts  of  the  country.  But  we  are  trying  as  far 
as  possible  to  bring  up  the  apportionment  of  the  States  having  a  small 
number  of  appointments,  although  the  rules  of  apportionment  have 
not  been  made  to  apply  to  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  appointments  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  the  States  to  which  they  are  properly  chargeable! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  shall  do  so  with  pleasure. 

The  statement  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Proc- 
ter, as  follows : 

List  of  appointments  made  through  examination  and  certification  to  the  classified  service 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  from  the  date  of  classification  (August  1,  1895)  to 
February  4,  1898. 
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and  the  old  men  of  my  district  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  party 
to  which  I  belong,  and  I  have  not  reached  the  crowning  idea  of  self- 
aggrandizement  where  I  look  with  contempt  upon  the  men  who  are  my 
constituents;  and  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  aid  them  in  sharing  in 
the  blessings  and  emoluments  of  the  administration  of  my  Government 

"The  men,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  in  1896  marched  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  hear  the  words  of  encouragement  and  instruction  from 
the  President,  as  he  stood  upon  the  steps  of  his  home  in  Canton,  are 
entitled  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  without  being  subjected  to  irritation  and  distress  and  trouble  in 
trying  to  secure  admission  to  these  departments.  They  worked  for  the 
country  and  they  worked  for  the  candidates,  and  I  protest  when  I  find 
that  when  they  apply  for  admission  to  participation,  upon  equal  terms, 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  a  door  of  a  bureau  is  slammed 
in  their  faces  and  they  are  told  that  they  are  good  enough  to  vote  and 
march  and  carry  banners  and  transparencies,  but  they  are  told  that 
they  are  not  good  enough  to  hold  office  under  the  Government  unless 
they  can  compete  in  scientific  literary  knowledge  with  the  students  of 
colleges  with  wealth,  and  whose  friends,. my  friends  and  your  friends, 
can  not  successfully  meet. 

"Let  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  base  our  approval  of  an  applicant  for  office 
upon  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  his  country, 
his  intelligent  conception  of  his  functions  and  franchises,  the  discbarge 
of  his  duties  of  citizenship  in  the  position  which  he  occupies,  and  his 
characteristics  that  can  never  be  ascertained  by  an  examining  board. 

"The  system  of  civil-service  examination  as  applied  by  the  law  of 
New  York  turned  out  to  be  a  most  monstrous  failure,  and  the  splendid 
governor  of  New  York  took  the  matter  up  and  presented  it  to  the 
legislature,  and  the  legislature  has  made  an  intelligent  one,  one  that  I 
would  be  satisfied  with,  and  I  believe  to-day  that  the  wise  and  patriotic 
people  of  New  York  approve  of  what  he  has  done.  It  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity which  I  have  appealed  for. 

'♦Mr.  Speaker,  give  me  love  of  country  as  against  literary  excellence; 
give  me  patriotism  against  pageantry;  give  me  native-born  intelli- 
gence and  special  fitness  for  special  purposes  as  against  mere  book 
learning. 

"I  appeal  for  the  young  men  of  my  country;  I  appeal  for  a  just 
interpretation  of  her  laws  and  principles;  I  appeal  for  an  application 
of  the  great  principles  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  declaration,  that  this  is  a 
Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  and  to 
that  end  I  will  work  and  suffer,  if  need  be. 

"What  is  the  remedy!  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  conclude  this  verj 
lengthy  address  by  adverting  to  the  true  remedy.  It  is  said  the 
President  ought  to  modify  and  change  the  orders  of  Mr.  Cleveland. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  President  McKiuler 
has  always  favored  a  civil-service  system.  He  wisely  put  iuto  his 
inaugural  address  a  modification  or  suggestion  that  opened  to  Congress 
a  proper  channel  of  operation.  Not  everyone  who  shouts  civil-service 
reform  will  be  recognized  by  the  President  as  a  civil-service  reformer. 
Not  every  order  that  grabs  at  public  office  will  be  recognized  by  him 
as  a  due  and  proper  execution  and  development  of  civil-service  reform, 
but  this  system  and  its  outrages  have  all  been  born  of  Congressional 
action.  They  are  all  based  upon  the  statute  known  as  the  civil-service 
enactment. 

"These  were  all  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  while  they  are  in  forje  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  they  are 
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intelligently  and  properly  executed.  Until  Congress  intervenes  the 
President  will  stand  by  the  law.  He  is  not  responsible  for  the  odious 
construction  that  has  been  put  upon  this  statute.  The  seizing  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  the  seizing  upon  the  minor  places 
in  all  the  departments,  the  looting  of  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  all  these  things  that  have  been  incident  to  the  growth  and  aggres- 
sions of  this  organization,  he  is  not  responsible  for. 

"It  has  all  been  done  under  the  pretense  of  law,  and  I  for  one,  deeply 
as  I  feel  the  wrougs,  will  not  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
even  though  my  voice  might  be  heeded,  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
reversing  the  action  of  his  predecessors  beyond  that  which  to  his  own 
good  sense  and  good  judgment  may  be  commended;  but  I  will  ask  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  modify  this  law,  and  I  say  right  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  without  any  menace,  that  this  voice,  this  demand  of  the 
j>eople,  this  shout  of  denunciation,  has  got  to  be  recognized  on  this  floor. 
I  give  warning  that  no  committee  on  civil  service  reform  of  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress  shall  smother  the  voice  of  the  people. 

"The  Representatives  of  the  people  here  who  have  introduced  meas- 
ures upou  this  subject  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  this 
floor.  No  consignment  of  bills  and  resolutions  to  the  pigeonholes  of  a 
committee  will  be  tolerated.  Bring  the  measures  back  here,  with  or 
without  your  favorable  recommendation,  and  let  us  see  what  the  voice 
of  the  country  is  upon  this  subject,  as  testified  by  the  Representatives 
on  this  floor.  This  will  be  satisfactory;  nothing  short  of  it  will  be 
satisfactory;  and  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Congress  fails  to  act  the 
elections  of  1898  will  be  close  at  hand,  and  the  people  of  the  country 
will  be  heard  from,  and  when  they  are  heard  from  we  shall  have  more 
definite  data  upon  which  to  act." 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

Section  1.  Name. — The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the 
National  Republican  Anti-Oivil-Service  League. 

Sec.  2.  Object. — The  object  of  this  league  shall  be  to  organize  all 
Republicans  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
legislation  by  Congress  that  will  result  in  the  modification  or  repeal  of 
the  present  civil-service  law. 

Sec.  3.  Membership. — All  Republicans  who  earnestly  favor  the  re- 
peal or  modification  of  the  present  civil-service  law,  and  who  desire  to 
join  in  this  effort  to  secure  the  same  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress, 
are  eligible  to  membership. 

Article  II. 

Section  1.  Application  for  membership. — Persons  desiring  to  become 
members  shall  make  application  upon  blank  furnished  by  the  secre- 
tary, and  shall  be  indorsed  by  two  members  of  the  league  vouching  for 
their  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 

Sec.  2.  Fee. — An  initiation  fee  of  $1.00  shall  accompany  each  appli- 
cation for  membership;  provided,  however,  that  State  or  District 
leagues  may  in  their  discretion  adopt  such  fee  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  same  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  sum  herein  provided  for. 
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Article  III. 

Section  1.  Officers. — The  officers  of  the  league  shall  consist  of  presi- 
dent, two  vice-presidents,  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
sergeant-at-arms,  who  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  in 
case  of  death,  resignation,  or  removal,  an  election  shall  be  held  within 
ten  days  to  fill  such  vacancies,  provided  that  the  first  set  of  officers 
elected  under  this  constitution  and  by-laws  shall  serve  until  the  first 
meeting  in  October,  1897. 

Sec.  2.  Committees. — The  committees  of  this  league  shall  be  as  follows : 

1st.  An  executive  committee  of  five  members. 

2d.  Finance  committee  of  three  members. 

3d.  Committee  on  printing,  three  members. 

4th.  Committee  on  resolutions,  five  members. 

5th  Committee  on  membership,  three  members,  and  such  special 
committees  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  league  from  time  to  time. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. 

Section  1. — The  regular  meeting  of  this  league  shall  be  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  each  week  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  or  any  other 
evening  the  league  may  determine  upon. 

Sec.  2.  Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

Article  II. 

Section  1.  Duties  of  officers. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  'league,  conduct  the  same  in  compli 
ance  with  the  laws  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  proper  government  oi 
the  league,  decide  all  questions  of  order  according-  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  vice-president  shall  assist  the  president  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties,  and  in  his  absence  discharge  the  duties  of  tic 
president. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  league,  caT 
the  roll  of  officers,  and  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  proceedings  of  eael 
meeting. 

Sec.  4.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  all  accounts,  receive  all  moneys,  and 
pay  all  orders  drawn  by  the  league,  signed  by  the  president  and  sec 
retary,  and  shall  give  bond  in  such  sum  as  may  be  required  by  the 
executive  committee  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  5.  The  sergeant-at-arms  shall  perform  such  duties  as  generally 
pertain  to  such  office 

Sec.  6.  The  executive  committee  shall  approve  all  expenditure*. 
provide  a  place  of  meeting,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  U 
required  by  the  league. 

Sec.  7.  The  finance  committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  finances  of 
the  league,  audit  all  accounts,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  ik* 
league  may  direct. 

Sec.  8.  The  committee  on  printing  shall  secure  such  stationery  as  is 
needed  for  the  use  of  the  league,  also  secure  estimates  for  printing. 

Sec.  9.  Committee  on  resolutions. — To  it  shall  be  referred  all  resola 
tions  intended  to  change  the  policy  or  purpose  of  the  league,  and  no 
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resolution  shall  be  taken  up  and  considered  by  the  league  unless  reported 
favorably  by  said  committee. 

Sec.  10. — The  constitution  and  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
third  vote  of  the  members  of  the  league  present,  provided  one  week's 
notice  thereof  is  given  in  writing. 

Sec.  11. — Committee  on  membership* — The  committee  on  membership 
will  examine  all  applications  and  report  to  the  league,  a  majority  of 
the  committee  being  necessary  to  examine  and  report,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  majority,  the  president  of  the  league  may  appoint. 

Sec.  12. — This  league  shall,  at  its  pleasure,  elect  such  honorary 
members  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  league,  deserve  special  recognition 
for  services  rendered  in  the  cause  of  civil-service  repeal.  . 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1st.  Boll  call  of  officers. 

2nd.  Beading  minutes  of  last  meeting  and  approval  of  same. 

3rd.  Beport  of  committees. 

4th.  Propositions  for  membership. 

5th.  Election  of  candidates. 

6th.  Communications,  bills,  etc. 

7th.  Unfinished  business. 

8th.  Few  business. 

9th.  Good  of  the  league. 

RULES  OF  ORDER. 

Debate  shall  not  be  allowed  on  any  resolution  at  the  time  of  its  pres- 
entation, but  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  suitable  committee. 

Debate  shall  be  limited  on  all  questions  arising  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  to  five  minutes  pro  and  con,  and  no  questions  shall  be  open 
to  general  debate  unless  the  measure  shall  be  first  reported  to  the  league 
by  the  committee  on  resolutions,  and  the  time  may  be  fixed  by  unani- 
mous consent  or  by  a  majority  vote. 

Senator  Lodge.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  league! 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir.  I  will  state  very  frankly  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  famish  a  list  of  members.  From  my  observations  in  the  last  few 
days  and  the  last  few  weeks,  I  think  I  would  subject  the  members  to 
persecution  if  I  should  furnish  their  names.  I  do  not  see  that  it  comes 
within  the  purview  of  this  committee  or  that  it  is  anything  that  I 
should  give  you. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Baker  has  been  permitted  to  appear  here  simply 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  committee.  We  have  asked  him  to  furnish  us 
with  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  he  has  done,  and  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  league.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know 
whom  he  represents.  I  shall  object  to  his  asking  any  further  questions. 
We  have  a  right  to  know.  He  comes  here  and  cross-examines  every 
witness,  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  everybody  else.  He  has 
taken  the  same  right  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  know  whom  he  represents. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  hope  you  will  withdraw  your  objection  to  Mr.  Baker's 
questions,  but  I  trust  you  will  demand  that  he  furnish  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, because  I  wish 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  say  to  Mr.  Baker  that  he  need  have  no  fear  so 
far  as  furnishing  a  list  is  concerned, 
orv  serv 49 
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'    Mr.  Baker.  I  represent  somewhere  from  one  to  three  hundred  men 
in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  employed  in  the  departments? 

Mr.  Baker.  Some  of  them  are,  and  I  know  that  already  there  has 
been  an  investigation  made  toward  seeking  oat  some  of  them,  and 
people  have  been  around  newspaper  offices  to  determine  whether  I  told 
the  truth  the  other  day  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator.  I 
have  examined  not  only  on  that  point,  but  I  have  read  every  particle 
of  our  records  since,  and  I  can  reiterate  from  absolute  knowledge  that 
no  such  resolution  or  address  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  sug- 
gested the  other  day  has  ever  been  passed  by  our  league.  As  the 
Anticivil  Service  League  is  not  under  investigation,  I  do  not  think  I 
am  under  any  obligations  whatever  to  furnish  its  list  of  members. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  the  further  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  by  Mr.  Baker. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  I  should  like  to  submit  to  the  full 
committee  for  decision.  I  desire  to  have  the  full  membership  decide 
the  question. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  that  would  be  better. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  due  the  committee.  It  is  not  entirely 
in  my  discretion. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  here  a  series  of  questions  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  propound  to  the  chairmainof  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  recog- 
nize folly  that,  like  the  commission,  I  am  here  at  the  courtesy  of  the 
committee. 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  the  commission  is  here  because  it  was  sum- 
moned by  the  committee  to  testify  and  answer  every  question  pat  to  it 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  understood  from  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
that  it  is  here  by  the  courtesy  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
been  on  the  stand.  He  was  summoned  and  was  examined.  If  he  had 
not  been  I  should  have  asked  to  have  him  summoned. 

Mr.  Baker.  He  was  here  a  week  before  he  was  summoned. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  represents  a  commission  of  the  United  States. 
He  represents  the  precise  thing  under  examination.  You  represent  a 
perfectly  irresponsible  body  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  the  law.  It  is  purely  a  partisan  organization.  It  is  not  a  non 
partisan  organization.    It  is  purely  a  Republican  body. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  a  right  to  be  Republicans,  I  presume. 

Senator  Lodge.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  a  right  to  organize. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  it  is  a  partisan  body.  It  is  not  an  official  body 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  not  an  official  body  of  the  Government,  but  offi- 
cial bodies  of  the  Government  are  not  permitted  to  appear  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress  except  by  general  courtesy. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  reserve  this  question  and  submit  it  to  the  fall 
committee  for  decision.  In  the  meantime,  Senator  Lodge  says  he  does 
not  object  to  your  cross-examining  Mr.  Procter. 

Senator  Lodg  E.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  think  that  is  the  whole 
point. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  so. 

Senator  Lodge.  No. 

Mr.  Baker.  Of  course,  before  you  can  get  a  fail  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  Procter  will  have  passed  off  the  stand. 
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Senator  Lodge.  He  can  be  recalled.  However,  I  will  not  press  the 
objection  if  Mr.  Baker  desires  to  proceed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  you  may  proceed. 

Senator  Lodge.  Before  you  proceed,  I  will  ask  yon,  Mr.  Baker, 
whether  yon  represent  the  Anti-Oivil  Service  League  here  as  an  officer 
or  as  their  attorney  f 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  the  vice-president  and  acting  president.  Here  are 
two  letters  which  we  have  printed  and  sent  out,  and  here  is  a  list  of 
oar  officers  on  the  executive  committee  and  the  finance  committee 
crossed  ont,  for  the  reason  that  those  committees  have  been  modified 
since  then.  Those,  with  the  application  for  membership,  represent  the 
entire  portion  of  our  printed  matter  which  we  have  sent  out  to  the 
people. 

The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

(Offloera:  President,  Hon.  A.  M.  Clapp,  of  New  York;  first  vice-president,  Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker,  of 
New  Hampshire;  second  vice-president,  Hon.  C.  P.  Dorr,  of  West  Virginia;  treasurer,  C.  H.  Ellis; 
secretary,  W.  D.  Lester;  assistant  secretary,  Geo.  C.  Band  all.] 

National  Ebpublican  Anti-Civil  Service  League, 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Emrich, 

Washington,  D.  C, ,  189 — 

To  all  who  favor  UA  Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  tJie 
people": 

Some  months  ago  this  league  organized  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
all  Republicans  throughout  the  United  States  opposed  to  the  civil- 
service  law  in  a  movement  to  secure  its  modification  or  repeal  by  Con- 
gress at  its  session  in  December  next. 

The  result  of  our  work  has  been  astonishing.  From  every  section  of 
the  Union  the  same  report  comes  to  us  of  a  united,  determined,  and 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  law,  and  a  demand  for  its  modification  or 
repeal.  This  league  wishes  to  submit  a  petition  to  Congress  from  all 
Republicans  who  can  be  reached  asking  that  such  action  be  taken.  To 
do  this  will  require  the  expenditure  of  some  money  and  a  great  deal  of 
work.  The  league  will  assume  the  work  that  can  be  done  here  and 
respectfully  ask  our  friends  to  at  once  contribute  such  amounts  as  they 
feel  able  to  aid  us  in  accomplishing  this  work.  Our  enemy  is  organized 
and  defiant  and  possessed  of  unlimited  means  to  wage  a  fight.  A  lobby 
will  doubtless  be  on  hand  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  to  attempt  to 
defeat  action  in  this  matter.  We  must  organize;  we  must  fight.  The 
situation  is  all  we  could  desire,  and  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to  get 
the  actual  state  of  opinion  existing  in  regard  to  the  law  before  Congress 
in  the  form  of  a  petition.  This  law  is  purely  a  British  institution, 
designed  to  perpetuate  in  office  for  life  a  preferred  class  of  office  holders. 
No  such  law  can  stand  in  a  frae  Republic,  and  the  sophistries  used  to 
sustain  it  will  fall  before  the  sweep  of  public  opinion.  Let  us  go  to 
Congress  for  relief. 

Contributions  should  be  mailed  to 

O.  H.  Fllis, 
Treasurer,  Hotel  Emrich,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Notice. — Republican  clubs  throughout  the  United  States  will  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  league  upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars, 
and  literature  bearing  upon  this  question  supplied  them. 
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[Officers :  President,  Hon.  A.  H.  Clapp,  of  New  York;  first  vice-president.  Hon.  Henry  K.  Bsfcsr,  *f 
New  Hampshire;  second  vice-president,  Hon.  C.  P.  Dorr,  of  West  Virgin*;  treasurer.  C.  H.  EBk; 
secretary,  W.  D.  Lester;  assistant  secretary,  Goo.  C  Randall;  sergeant-at-arma,  J.  M.  Coombs.] 

National  Republican  Anti-Civil  Service  League, 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Emrich, 

Washington,  D.  0., ,  189— . 

Dear  Sir  :  Knowing  your  views  to  be  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the 
present  civil-service  law,  this  league  has  no  hesitancy  in  writing  you  to 
assist  in  furthering  its  plans  to  secure  at  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress the  modification  or  repeal  of  the  law. 

The  league  is  composed  entirely  of  Republicans  representing  every 
State  in  the  Union,  who,  while  they  have  heretofore  endorsed  a  reason- 
able civil-service  system,  do  not  approve  of  a  system  which  continues 
in  office  for  life  the  87,000  office  holders  of  the  Government. 

This  league  does  not  believe  that  the  theory  of  a  life  tenure  in  office 
for  any  set  of  officials  (excepting  the  Supreme  Court)  is  consistent 
with  the  genius  of  our  free  American  institutions,  and  are  determined 
to  fight  this  principle,  which  is  so  thoroughly  English  in  origin  and  a 
long  step  toward  a  monarchical  form  of  government  in  this  country. 
The  law  is  generally  obnoxious  in  all  its  features  and  should  be  repealed. 

We  wish  to  encourage  the  local  press  to  take  up  the  question;  to 
form  leagues  in  the  various  counties  and  voting  precincts  of  the  coun- 
try; and  to  petition  Congress  at  its  coming  session  to  act  upon  the 
question. 

Please  give  the  matter  your  early  attention,  and  if  you  And  it  impos- 
sible to  act,  the  league  would  like  to  have  you  designate  some  energetic 
and  trustworthy  Republican  in  your  section  who  would  push  forward 
the  organization  of  the  league  in  the  districts  surrounding  you. 

Please  write  us  the  conditions  in  your  locality  relating  to  this  matter, 
and  if  you  can  not  take  an  active  interest  in  organizing  Republicans 
who  oppose  the  law,  designate  some  one  who  will.  We  request  sd 
immediate  reply. 

Very  respectfully, 

Application  for  membership  in  the  National  Republican  Anti-Civil  Service 

League. 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  National  Republican  Anti-Civil  Serria 
League: 
I  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in  the  National  Repub- 
lican Anti-Civil  Service  League.    I  am  an  uncompromising  Republican. 

and  a  voter  in  State  of .    I  hereby  pledge  myself,  if  elected  fc> 

membership  in  the  league,  to  use  every  effort  in  my  power  to  advance 
the  object  for  which  this  league  is  formed,  i.  e.y  the  modification  or 
repeal  of  the  present  civil-service  law. 


Recommended  by: 


Elected ,  1897. 

Note.— Membership  fee  of  $1  must  accompany  this  application. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  appear  here  substantially  as  an  attorney 
retained  in  this  work! 
Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  I  have  neither  honor  nor  pay  in  the  matter,  ao 
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far  as  I  know.  I  am  here  simply  at  the  request  of  this  organization, 
through  a  resolution  which  it  passed,  and  as  the  result  of  a  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  the  chairman  asking  the  privilege  to  appear  here. 
I  stated  that,  as  I  did  not  understand  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was 
under  examination,  but  that  the  system  was,  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  as 
much  entitled  to  be  present  as  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. I  received  an  invitation  to  be  present,  and  I  have  been' present 
thus  far. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  subsequent  to  the  time  when  we 
agreed  to  permit  Mr.  Baker  to  be  present  and  cross-examine  witnesses 
we  also  agreed  to  permit  the  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Association  to  be  present.  At  a  subsequent  date  he  stated  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  continue  cross-examinations.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  he 
ever  cross-examined  anyone. 

Mr.  Procter.  What  reason  did  he  give! 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  said  that  after  listening  to  the  cross- 
examination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Baker  he  did  not  care  to  take  up  the 
matter.  He  thought  it  was  an  unnecessary  consumption  of  time.  I 
believe  that  was  about-  the  reason  he  gave^  as  I  remember  it.  However, 
inasmuch  as  the  committee  has  at  one  time  decided  that  Mr.  Baker 
could  be  present,  we  will  let  him  cross-examine  today,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  will  have  a  full  meeting  of  the  committee,  submit  the  question, 
and  let  them  decide  it.    I  much  prefer  to  pursue  that  course. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  substantially  closes  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  clerks  in  the  commission  who  are  to 
be  examined. 

Mr.  Bakes.  Shall  I  proceed f 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  will  take  some  time  to  get  through  with  what  I  have 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  best  you  can. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  R.  PEOCTEE— Continued. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Procter,  what  was  your  business  or  profession  before 
becoming  a  Commissioner  1 

Mr.  Procter.  Geologist. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  suppose  you  made  application  for  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner t 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  any  of  your  friends  make  application  for  youf 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Theodore  Boosevelt,  I  think,  made  application 
when  he  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  vacancy  on  the  commission. 

Mr.  Baker.  Were  you  recommended  by  the  political  powers  of  your 
State,  or  any  of  them — the  State  central  committee  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  was  not.    They  knew  nothing  of  my  appointment. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  call  your  attention  to  section  6  of  the  civil-service  act, 
requiring  the  head  of  a  department  to  classify  and  revise  the  classifi- 
cation of  persons  in  the  departments.  Where  do  you  find  any  authority 
to  classify  persons  in  the  Executive  office  or  in  the  employ  of  the  Presi- 
dent! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did  not  look  to  find  it  That  was  a  question  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  classified! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  to  yon,  Mr.  Baker,  that  that  is  a 
question  of  law.    We  are  dealing  with  questions  of  fact. 

Mr.  Baker.  Has  the  commission  or  any  of  its  members  suggested  to 
the  President  a  revision  of  the  classification! 

Mr.  Procter.  What  do  yon  meant    In  what  way! 

Mr.  Baker.  The  revision  of  the  classifications  in  the  departments, 
etc.,  and  so  on.  Has  the  suggestion  gone  from  the  commission  to  the 
President  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  are  asking  about 
The  commission  has  from  time  to  time  made 

Mr.  Baker.  The  law,  as  I  understand  it,  says  that  the  commission 
may  help  the  President  upon  his  request,  and  that  he  may  direct  the 
heads  of  departments  to  classify.  Now,  has  that  process  been  reversed, 
and  has  the  suggestion  come  from  the  commission  to  the  President  or 
to  the  heads  of  departments! 

Mr.  Procter.  My  recollection  is  that  the  commission  recommend  to 
the  President  when  he  asks  for  their  advice. 

Mr.  Baker.  Has  not  the  commission  recommended  when  he  has  not 
asked  for  advice! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know.  It  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
if  it  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  making  the  revision  under  paragraph  3  of  section  & 
do  you  know  whether  the  head  of  a  department  or  the  President  exer 
cises  the  judgment,  so  far  as  practicable! 

Mr.  Procter.  Section  3. 

Mr.  Baker.  Paragraph  3  of  section  6.  Do  you  know  whether  the 
heads  of  departments  or  the  President  exercises  the  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  classifying  subordinate  places! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  heads  of  departments 
and  the  President  always  exercise  judgment  when  they  do  an  official 
act. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  which  of  the  two  does  the  official  act,  as  a  matter 
of  fact! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  heads  ol  departments,  on  the  direction  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  understand  by  the  words  "  on  direction  of  the 
President"  that  the  President  may  do  the  revising  and  classification  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  he  can  direct. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  so,  what  power,  if  any,  is  left  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  power  to  resign  if  they  refuse  to  obey  the  Presi- 
dent's order. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  satisfied  with  that  answer.  Do  you  understand 
that  there  is  any  power  given  in  the  act  of  1883  for  the  President  u> 
extend  its  operations  except  through  heads  of  departments! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  the  President  can  extend  it  in  any  way  be 
chooses.  He  can  extend  it  regardless  of  the  heads  of  department* 
under  the  power  given  in  the  Constitution  and  by  section  1754  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  exercise  of  Presidential  power  is  something  for 
which  the  President  is  responsible.  If  he  has  misused  his  power,  be 
is  subject  to  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  I  do 
see  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

The  Chairman.  As  to  what  he  may  or  may  not  do  under  the  law  fe 
purely  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  is  the  fact  as  to  what  has 
been  done. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  the  way  to  do  is  to  ask  what  has  been  done, 
and  not  what  can  be  done.    That  is  the  way  to  ascertain  the  fact. 

Mr.  Baker.  Has  the  President,  by  any  rule  or  regulation  or  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  overridden  the  power  of  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  appoint  and  remove,  as  vested  in  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Procter.  1  can  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  President 
has  done. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  yon  know  of  any  facto  relating  to  that  matter  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  know  of  no  facts  whatever  relating  to  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Does  the  commission,  in  its  work,  distinguish  between 
the  words  " laborer"  and  "workman;"  and  if  so,  in  what  line! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
words  "laborer"  and  "workman." 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  they  classify  laborers  and  workmen  into  grades  f 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  does  not  classify  anybody. 

Mr.  Baker.  Are  they  classified  into  grades? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certain  classes  of  skilled  workmen  and  laborers  are 
classified  into  grades. 

Mr.  Baker.  Would  any  harm  come  to  the  public  service  if  a  laborer 
or  workmen,  who  was  found  competent,  should  occasionally  do  clerical 
work? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  what  particular? 

Mr.  Procter.  If  he  is  not  classified  he  is  disobeying  the  law. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  that  your  only  objection? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  one  of  the  objections.  If  it  were  allowable, 
it  would  enable  departments  to  appoint  persons  who  are  not  laborers 
and  work  merely  as  clerks,  and  assign  them  to  clerical  duties  to  the 
exclusion  of  laborers,  when  the  appropriation  was  intended  to  be  applied 
for  the  employment  of  laborers. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  know  anything  in  the  civil-service  law  which 
forbids  removals  except  for  cause? 

Mr.  Procter.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  rule  2  there  is  a  statement  that  no  person  shall  be 
dismissed  because  of  his  political  opinions  or  affiliations.  Where  in 
the  law  do  you  find  any  authority  for  that  rule? 

Mr.  Procter.  Under  the  authority  given  to  the  President  to  make 
rules  governing  all  persons  employed  in  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  find  any  clause  which  covers  that  question? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do.  Section  1753  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  clearly 
gives  him  that  power. 

Mr.  Baker.  Does  not  that  relate  exclusively  to  entrance  into  the 
service  and  not  to  removals  from  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  there  any  word  in  it  in  relation  to  removals? 

Mr.  Procter  (to  Mr.  Wales).  Give  me  section  1753  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Mr.  Wales.  We  have  not  got  it  here.    It  is  very  short,  however. 

Mr.  Baker.  Never  mind,  then.  In  section  5  of  the  act  of  1883  it  is 
made  a  misdemeanor  to  defeat  the  law,  etc.  Will  you  turn  to  page  286 
of  your  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  where  it  states  that  Mr.  Snow  was 
suspended  20  days  without  pay,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  on  page 
287,  from  whose  salary  $50  was  deducted.  Where  in  the  law  do  you 
find  any  authority  for  deducting  from  a  man's  salary? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  has  nothing  to  do  with  deducting 
from  a  man's  salary. 
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Mr.  Baker.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  reported  by  the  commission  in  its 
own  report. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  act  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly;  and  the  commission  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  not  pertinent. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  the  commission  recommend  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  did  not.  The  commission  always 
tries  to  attend  to  its  own  legitimate  business  and  not  to  interfere  with 
the  business  of  the  departments.  * 

Mr.  Baker.  On  page  289  you  report  collusion  in  the  examination  at 
Detroit,  by  which  37  persons  were  fraudulently  turned  in  as  eligibles. 
Is  there  any  way  to  discover  such  frauds  unless  complaint  is  made  by 
some  person? 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is. 

Mr.  Baker.  How! 

Mr.  Procter.  By  the  system  adopted  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  does  that  show  itf 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  not  your  affair.  The  commission  has  an  ample 
method  to  detect  frauds,  and  it  has  been  very  successful  in  detecting 
them. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  answer  if  you  are.  On  page  292 
of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  there  is  a  case  of  collusion  reported 
at  Jersey  City  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of  the  examining  board. 
Why  was  he  not  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  for  trial  and 
punishment! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know — because  the  commission  did  not 
think  it  proper,  I  suppose.  He  was  removed  from  the  board  and  his 
successor  appointed.  The  statement  that  you  quote  from  shows.  It 
was  simply  because  he  had  conducted  his  business  in  a  careless  manner. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  show  why  he  was  not  reported 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  Government  for  prosecution. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  had  committed  no  offense  against  the  law.  Under 
his  careless  supervision  collusion  had  been  allowed,  but  he  was  not 
charged  with  collusion  at  all;  simply  with  carelessness. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  indictable. 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  Will  you  turn  to  page  298,  under  the  head  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  where  there  is  this  entry : 
"Pittsburg,  Pa.,  internal-revenue  office.  ■  File  6844. 

"Charge. — That  political  assessments  were  being  levied  on  the 

Federal  employees. 
"Date  of  charge. — Letter  of  October  3, 1894,  submitting  copy  of  cir- 
cular from  Democratic  committee. 
"Date  of  investigation.— October  15, 1894. 

"Result.— It  was  found  that  over  $6,000  had  been  paid  by  the 
employees  for  the  campaign  fund,  but  the  law  had  not  been 
technically  violated.  See  letter  Attorney-General,  page  116, 
Eleventh  Report  This  investigation  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  classification  of  the  internal-revenue  service." 

Is  that  truef 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  one  of  the  causes.  What  place  is  it  to  which 
you  refer  and  to  what  page  of  the  report? 

Mr.  Baker.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  page  298.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  suppose  it  is.  It  would  not  have  been  placed  there 
if  it  were  not  correct. 
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Mr.  Baker.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  it  was  not  the  good  of  the  serv- 
ice, bat  because  somebody  had  collected  some  campaign  funds,  that  the 
internal-revenue  service  was  put  in  the  classification? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  at  all.    It  was  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  does  not  say  so  there.  On  page  296  there  is  a  charge 
of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  examining  board.  Are  not  the  mem- 
bers of  your  local  examining  boards  examined  to  determine  their  fitness  f 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are  appointed  from  among  persons  in  the  service 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department  to  the  heads  of  the  respec- 
tive offices.  We  try  to  get  the  best  men  to  be  found  in  the  service  to 
do  the  work. 

Mr.  Baker.  Will  you  please  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  answered  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Are  they  examined  especially? 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are  examined  especially. 

Mr.  Baker.  To  determine  their  quality  as  examiners? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment that  they  are  competent  persons  and  qualified  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  examination  consists  of  ex  parte  statements? 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Baker,  that  I  went  into  that  matter 
pretty  fully. 

Mr.  Procter.  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  him  go  on  fully. 

The  Chairman.  I  make  the  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  the  economy 
of  time. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  the  Civil  Service  Commission  recommend  to  the 
President  the  amendment  of  paragraph  7  of  rule  2,  which  was  promul- 
gated July  27, 1897? 

Mr.  Procter.  They  advised  all  the  paragraphs 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  they  advise  that  one? 

Mr.  Procter.  To  which  one  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  the  amendment  of  the  rule — paragraph  7,  rule  2 — 
promulgated  July  27, 1897,  in  regard  to  removals  from  office? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  did  advise  that,  but  it  did  not  orig- 
nate  with  the  commission.  That  rule  originated  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  and 
pas  recommended  to  the  President  also  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  Baker.  Have  there  been  any  exceptions  in  regard  to  appoint- 
nents  in  favor  of  the  office  of  assistant  treasurer  at  the  city  of  New 
[fork,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Bailey's  letter,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Procter.  There  have  "been  no  exceptions  other  than  those 
authorized  by  the  rules. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  rule  concerning  the  Internal- 
revenue  Service,  extending  the  exemptions  from  examination  to  a  dep- 
ity  collector  when  the  force  exceeds  four,  and  one  deputy  collector  in 
tach  branch  or  stamp  office.    Why  was  that  done? 

Mr.  Procter.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Baker.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  on  what  principle  or 
ecommendation  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  pass  upon  the  principles  of  the  recommenda- 
ions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  did  not  ask  you  to.  I  ask  you  if  it  was  done  upon 
ny  principle  of  your  own. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  done  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
ary  of  Treasury  after  consultation  with  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Dternal  Revenue. 
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Mr.  Baker.  Was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  limi- 
tation in  charge  of  the  National  Museum  exempted  for  the  same  reason! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  same  reason  f    No ;  it  was  not  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Baker.  Because  somebody  asked  that  it  be  donef 

Mr.  Procter.  That  was  exempted  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  passed  through  the  commission. 

Mr.  Baker.  Under  the  rules  a  person  calling  for  a  designation  has  a 
right  to  determine  the  sex,  I  believe  f 

Mr.  Procter.  He  has. 

Mr.  Baker.  Why  was  that  favor  extended  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  it  is  in  the  rules. 

Mr.  Baker.  Why  was  it  in  the  rules  t 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  same  paragraph  of  rule  8,  why  do  yon  resent 
the  power  to  certify  a  person  three  tunes;  why  not  six,  or  eight,  or  te~ 
times? 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  it  is  in  the  rules. 

Mr.  Baker.  Ton  have  no  reason  beyond  the  rules  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  it  for  the  same  reason  that  only  three  persons  are  cer 
tified — because  it  is  in  the  rules  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  it  is  in  the  rules. 

Mr.  Baker.  Does  not  that  confine,  curtail  or  prevent  the  free  nu? 
of  selection  or  appointment  ! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  does  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  When  was  that  rule  adopted  ! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  has  been  the  rule  for  years.  I  forget  how  many 
years. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  all  on  your  eligible  list  are  competent,  why  should  no: 
the  whole  number  be  certified!  j 

Mr.  Procter.  Simply  because  it  would  allow  the  departmental 
select  for  political  reasons,  and  it  would  deprive  competitors  of  ito 
the  law  contemplates — that  it  should  be  competitive. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  is  it  competitive  to  get  on  the  listf  | 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  but  the  man  who  is  near  the  top  of  the  l£ 
would  not  have  his  rights  if  the  department  appointed  from  the  bottos 
of  the  list. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  does  it  take,  in  the  natura 
order  of  things,  for  an  eligible  on  your  roster  to  become  ineligible  <r 
incapable  for  the  public  service!    Please  state  your  reason. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  becomes  ineligible  after  remaining  on  the  elipbk 
list  one  year.  I 

Mr.  Baker.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  limitation! 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  it  is  in  the  rules. 

Mr.  Baker.  Nothing  beyond  the  rules! 

Mr.  Procter.  Nothing  beyond  the  rule. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  that  an  old  rule! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  an  old  rule. 

Senator  Lodge.  Made  before  you  came  on  the  commission! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  know  by  what  method  the  commission,  or  :> 
President,  or  anybody  reached  the  deduction  which  culminated  in  th> 
rule! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  give  the  methods  of  reasoning. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  know  which  President  made  the  rule! 
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Iff.  Procter.  Mr.  Doyle,  when  was  the  mle  made! 

Mr.  Doyle.  At  the  very  beginning.    It  was  fixed  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  fixed  at  the  beginning  and  has  been  so  ever 

since. 
Senator  Lodge.  Under  President  Arthur! 
Mr.  Procter.  Under  President  Arthur. 

Mr.  Baker.  Have  you  with  you  a  list  whieh  would  show  the  heads 
of  departments  and  the  number  of  times  that  each  or  any  of  them  may 
have  called  for  more  than  one  list  or  certification  from  which  to  make  a 
given  appointment  f 
Mr.  Procter.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  Can  you  furnish  such  a  list  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  hope  the  committee  will  ask  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object f 

Mr.  Baker.  The  object  is  to  show  how  many  times  the  head  of  a 
department  has  in  a  given  period  called  for  the  certification 

Mr.  Procter.  Give  the  periodf 

Mr.  Baker.  The  last  six  years,  say.    That  would  be  a  fair  test 

Mr.  Procter.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  take  five  or  six 
volumes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Let  me  state  my  question.  I  think  Mr.  Procter  does 
oot  understand  it.  It  is  this:  How  many  times  has  the  head  of  a 
department,  when  he  has  had  a  vacancy  to  fill,  refused  to  fill  it  out  of 
the  first  lot  of  three  sent  him,  and  demanded  a  second  certification  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  vacancy! 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  lay  your  foundation,  you  might  ask  Mr. 
Procter  if  such  has  ever  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Baker.  Has  any  head  of  a  department  ever  asked  for  more  than 
me  certification  f 

Mr.  Procter.  They  have  returned  certifications  and  stated  that  the 
papers  did  not  display  the  qualifications  asked  for.  For  instance,  they 
irould  sometimes  return  a  clerk  certification  and  ask  for  a  certification 
Tom  the  bookkeepers'  register. 

Mr.  Baker.  When  a  certification  has  been  all  right,  have  they 
rejected  all  three  and  asked  for  a  new  certification? 

Mr.  Procter.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  do  that  under  the  practice. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  can  not  do  it  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  can  by  giving  reasons  why  they  reject  the  three! 

Mr.  Procter.  By  giving  reasons  which  shall  be  sustained  by  the 
iommission. 

Mr.  Baker.  At  no  time  has  there  been  a  certificate  made  and  returned 
rhere  the  reasons  have  been  sustained  by  the  commission? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly.  The  commission  has  sustained  the  reasons. 
'.  can  recall  instances  where  they  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  man  was  dismissed  for  drunkenness,  and  it  was  not  shown  on  his 
tapers,  and  the  man  was  withdrawn  from  certification  and  another 
tame  supplied. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  ascertain — how  frequently  that 
las  been  done.    * 

Mr.  Procter.  Very  infrequently;  very  rarely. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  I  presume  it  would  not  be  a  great  hardship  to  fur- 
ish  a  table  of  that  kind? 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  object  is  there  in  that? 
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The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  anything  that  he  can  gain.  Mr.  Proc- 
ter, you  have  exercised  discretion  in  cases  where  it  is 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  a  matter  left  by  the  roles  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  have  exercised  that  discretion  in  cases  wherein 
it  appeared  to  the  commission  from  the  statements  of  the  different 
departments  that  the  parties  certified  did  not  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions required! 

Mr.  Procter.  Or  they  can  sustain  the  objection  on  account  of  the 
physical  or  moral  condition. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  admitted  that  such  is  the  case,  and  the  number 
would  have  but  little  to  do  with  it 

Mr.  Baker.  Very  well.  Under  rule  9  the  period  of  time  within  which 
reinstatements  can  take  place  is  fixed  at  one  year.  Can  you  tell  why 
that  period  was  fixed — why  it  was  not  five  or  six  years  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  the  President  thought  it  wise  to  fix  it  at  one 
year. 

Mr.  Baker.  Has  that  rule  been  universally  adhered  tot 

Mr.  Procter.  It  has  been  with  such  exceptions  as  the  commission 
has  power  to  grant. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  exceptions  has  the  commission  power  to  grant  in 
relation  to  that  rule  which  it  has  not  in  regard  to  any  other  rulef 

Mr.  Procter.  The  old-soldier  provision  is  one  exception. 

Mr.  Baker.  Any  exceptions  other  than  in  relation  to  soldiers  1 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  exception  from 
the  rule  in  reinstatements. 

Mr.  Baker.  Does  the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  a  record  of  the 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  same  family  who  hold  places  in  the 
departments! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  is  providing  a  card  catalogue— 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  required  to  keep  such  a  record  under  the 
law! 

Mr.  Procter.  No. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  law  requires  that  not  more  than  two  in  any  one 
family  shall  be  appointed! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  does  not  appoint. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  all  very  true,  but  the  commission  has  to  certify. 
The  law  is  this: 

"  That  whenever  there  are  already  two  or  more  members  of  a  family 
in  the  public  service  in  the  grades  covered  by  this  act,  no  other  membtf 
of  such  family  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  to  any  of  said  graded 

Mr.  Procter.  The  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  membership  of  a  family  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
commission  to  know,  because,  for  instance,  there  may  be  two  brother*. 
The  Attorney-General  has  decided  that  where  each  of  those  two  brother* 
is  at  the  head  of  a  separate  family  they  are  not  members  of  the  same 
family. 

Mr.  Baker.  Does  the  commission  know  of  any  case  where  a  father 
and  more  than  one  child  are  in  office! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  then,  that  you  put  the  question  in  thi> 
form :  Whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  certain  individuals  are  in  the  serr 
ice  and  name  them.    That  is  the  way  to  bring  out  the  facts. 

Mr.  Baker.  He  says  he  does  not  know  of  any  such  case. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  suggest  the  names  to  him. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Whenever  it  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  commis- 
sion that  persons  are  in  the  public  service  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  or  rules,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  investigate  the 
facts  and  report  upon  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  all  it  can  dot 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all  it  can  do. 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  have  understood  that  that  question  was  raised  when 
yon  permitted  the  appointment  of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Maher 
to  be  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  very  easy  to  look  into  the  facts. 

Mr.  Baker.  His  name  is  Arthur  Maher. 

Mr.  Procter.  Give  the  date. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  not  give  the  date  of  his  appointment,  but  he  is  a 
special  agent  of  the  customs  at  Philadelphia  and  gets  $8  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  allegation  T  It  is  due  to  the  committee 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  there  were  more  than  two  of  that  family  then  in 
office. 

Mr.  Procter.  How  was  he  appointed  special  agent? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  regular  order,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  already  in  the  classified  service  and  pro- 
moted, or  was  he  appointed  from  the  outside  f 

Mr.  Baker.  As  I  understand  it,  he  was  at  one  time  a  compositor  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office;  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury  as 
proof  reader,  and  from  that  position  was  made  special  agent  of  the 
Treasury,  which  of  course  is  altogether  a  different  appointment. 

I  call  attention  to  paragraph  1  of  rale  2.  There  you  have  assumed 
to  legislate,  making  dismissals  from  office  the  penalty  for  violating  the 
civil-service  law  or  rules.    From  what  clause  do  you  derive  that  power! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  President  found  the  power,  not  the  commission. 
It  is  under  the  exercise  of  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution, 
and  by  authority  given  to  him  by  section  1753  of  the  Kevised  Statutes, 
and  by  the  act  to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  act  of  the  President  and  not  of  the 
commission  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  other  day  when  you  were  considering  the  matter  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office  you  presented  some  statements  in 
regard  to  the  political  complexion  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
How  did  you  arrive  at  or  secure  those? 

Mr.  Procter.  From  persons  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  who 
were  summoned  before  the  commission  to  give  evidence  as  to  dismissals 
and  reductions  and  promotions. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  is  the  authority  of  the  commission  for  summoning 
witnesses! 

Mr.  Procter.  Under  the  authority  of  the  law  that  the  commission 
shall  investigate. 

Mr.  Baker.  Does  that  give  them  the  right  to  summon  witnesses! 

The  Chairman.  That  is  purely  a  question  of  law.  We  can  not  con- 
sume time  in  discussing  the  construction  of  a  statute. 

Senator  Lodge.  Before  we  leave  the  matter  of  family,  I  should  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Procter  whether  it  has  not  been  held  by  the  Attorney-General 
that  the  disability  arising  from  two  members  of  the  same  family  being 
in  Government  employ  is  a  fluctuating  disability,  which  may  obtain  at 
one  time  and  not  at  another,  and  that  it  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
solely  by  the  appointing  power! 
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Mr.  Procter.  Exactly.  A  child  in  tbe  Government  service  maybe 
a  member  of  a  family.  The  same  child  npon  marrying  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  another  family,  under  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  and 
it  is  a  fluctuating  disability. 

Senator  Lodge.  Has  he  not  held  distinctly  that  the  question  is  one 
to  be  determined  by  the  appointing  power  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Exactly;  and  the  commission  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  has  no  power  at  all  in  the  premises  1 

Mr.  Procter.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Lodge.  Except  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts  f 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Public  Printer  reported  to  the  chairman  that  there 
were  2,466  Democrats  and  512  Republicans  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  a  given  period.  Have  you  taken  any  testimony  which  destroys 
the  force  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  has.  The  Public  Printer,  you  may 
remember,  gave  the  complexion  of  different  offices.  I  asked  the  people 
who  were  in  those  different  offices,  and  I  found  that  the  Public  Printer 
was  evidently  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Baker  that  he  can  not  disprove  the 
statement  of  the  Public  Printer  by  hearsay  evidence.  This  is  purely 
hearsay. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  going  to  show  that,  and  that  the  commission  bad 
no  right  to  administer  an  oath  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  persons  were  sworn  before  the  commission. 
It  would  not  be  evidence  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  matter  of  Albert  Baker,  do  you  know  whether  be 
was  separated  from  the  service  before  he  was  transferred;  and  if  sa 
was  he  reinstated,  or  was  he  originally  transferred  to  the  Treason 
Department  from  the  Government  Printing  Office! 

Mr.  Procter.  He  was  transferred  before  separation  upon  a  letter  of 
Public  Printer  Palmer. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  the  commission  recommend  or  ask  for  the  transfer! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  did  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  you  not  as  a  member  of  the  commission  indorse 
Mr.  Baker's  papers? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  No  member  of  the  commission,  so  far  as  you  know,  did? 

Mr.  Procter.  No  member  of  the  commission  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  into  that  matter  yesterday,  and  I  asked 
Mr.  Procter.    He  said  he  did  not.    We  covered  the  entire  ground. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  indorse  his  papers  if  he  had  asked  it,  on  the  ground  that  I  thought 
he  was  removed  from  the  public  service  not  for  a  delinquency,  bet 
because  he  had  given  evidence  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Baker.  Are  old  soldiers  placed  at  the  head  of  the  eligible  list? 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are  when  they  have  a  rating  of  65. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  many  times  are  they  certified  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Just  as  many  times  as  other  persons  who  are  on  tbe 
eligible  list.    They  get  their  three  certifications. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  are  on  the  departmental 
eligible  list  now? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  Have  you  within  the  last  two  months  certified  any  others 
for  appointment? 
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Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  certifications.  I 
suppose  we  have  if  others  are  at  the  head  of  the  list.  I  take  it  for 
granted 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  certified  from  your  office? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  if  they  were  entitled  to  certification  under  the 
rules  and  were  at  the  head  of  the  list  they  certainly  had  the  certifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Baker.  When  you  wrote  the  President  relative  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  had  he  requested  your  sug- 
gestions in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Procter.  1  do  not  remember.    That  was  in  1894. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  that  letter  you  refer  to  corrupt  appointments.  Had 
you  at  that  time  any  specific  cases  of  corruption  in  your  mind! 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  was  general. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  was  one  of  the  glittering  generalities.  With  what 
internal-revenue  officials  had  you 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  was  not  a  glittering  generality.  It  was  an 
absolute  fact.  I  knew  and  every  Commissioner  knew  that  appoint- 
ments had  been  made  for  political,  personal,  and  corrupt  reasons. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  class  personal,  political,  and  corrupt  as  equal? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  any  comparison. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  instance  can  you  give  of  a  corrupt  appointment! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  go  back,  if  the  committee  wishes  to  open  the 
ease  and  will  summon  the  witnesses  here,  and  give  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  you  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  every- 
day occurrence,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  mention  one  instance? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  was  speaking  of  the  practice  under  the  system. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  if  a  practice  is  so  universal,  it  seems  to  me  you 
:  ought  to  be  able  to  designate  an  individual  instance. 

Mr.  Procter.  If  the  committee  wishes  to  go  into  that  subject  and 
:wfll  summon  the  witnesses  I  shall  ask  to  have  summoned,  I  will  prove 
.lay  statement. 

Mr.  Baker.  With  what  internal-revenue  officials  had  you  consulted 
m  you  stated  in  your  letter  to  the  President? 
1     Mr.  Procter.  Quite  a  number;  hundreds. 

Mr.  Baker.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  ten? 
'     Mr.  Procter.  If  the  committee  will  agree  to  summon  them  here  I 
will  agree  to  give  the  names;  but  I  will  not  do  so  otherwise. 

Mr.  Baker.  Was  the  then  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
[fcvor  of  that  classification? 
f     Mr.  Procter.  Be  was. 

Mr.  Baker.  Was  the  examination  for  the  Government  Printing 
1  Office  of  September  22, 1897,  based  upon  the  same  questions  all  through 
the  examination? 
1  !  Mr.  Procter.  No  examination  is  based  upon  the  same  questions. 

Mr.  Baker.  Were  they  questions  of  equal  merit  through  the  entire 
examination? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  comprehend  what  you 
mean. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  a  very  plain  and  simple  question. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  questions  can  not  all  be  of  equal  merit. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  were  not  the  identical  same  questions? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  they  were  not  of  the  same  merit,  or  the  same  ques- 
tions, I  do  not  care  to  ask  any  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  say  that  all  the  questions  were  \rctt$Hre&  \yj 
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the  examining  board  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  chief  of 
that  division  is  here.  They  were  approved  by  the  commission,  and 
were  deemed  to  be  applicable  to  the  service. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  meant  by  the  question!  Of  course  different 
questions  are  asked.    There  must  be,  in  any  examination. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  mean  identically  the  same  examination. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  examination  for  one  grade  and  another 
for  another,  Mr.  President,  or  have  you  the  samef 

Mr.  Procter.  The  same  class  of  questions  are  used.  The  same  iden- 
tical questions  are  used  on  the  same  day  all  over  the  United  States. 

Senator  Lodge.  For  persons  applying  for  similar  offices t 

Mr.  Procter.  For  persons  applying  for  similar  offices. 

Mr.  Baker.  Were  exactly  the  same  questions  put  to  all  the  appli- 
cants who  were  examined  September  22, 1897! 

Mr.  Procter.  Examined  for  the  same  placet 

Mr.  Baker.  Examined  for  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Have  all  the  examinations  examined  in  your  commission 
always  been  rated  by  the  same  key  or  answer  through  the  entire  exam- 
ination f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  in  the  examining  division 
where  I  have  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  men,  and  that  is  left 
largely  to  those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  your  opinion,  if  a  question  was  asked,  "Upon  *l& 
body  of  water  is  the  city  of  New  York"  and  the  key  or  regular  standard 
answer  was,  "The  Atlantic  Ocean,"  and  quite  a  number  should  answer. 
"Few  York  Bay,"  and  finally  Few  York  Bay  should  be  changed  or  sot- 
stituted  for  Atlantic  Ocean,  would  you  give  some  one  mark  and  some 
another?    Would  that  be  a  fair  arrangement? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  never  done. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  has  been.  You  spoke  the  other  day  of  son*- 
body  who  had  offered  $5,000  for  a  position  as  gauger.  Can  yon  tell 
who  the  person  was  and  to  whom  the  offer  was  made? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did  not  speak  of  it.  I  quoted  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  J.  D.  Cox. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  do  not  know  to  whom  he  referred? 

Mr.  Procter.  1  do  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  read  a  statement  from  Mr.  Boutwell  the  other  day. 
Did  you  accredit  that  to  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did  not.  I  said  he  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  afterwards  th* 
he  made  the  statement.    I  think  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  remember  upon  what  occasion  he  made  ttV 
statement? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

Mr.  Baker.  Upon  what  occasion  did  J.  D.  Cox  utter  this  statement' 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  remember.  I  gave  the  quotation  at  tk 
time. 

Mr.  Baker.  Was  not  the  average  efficiency  of  deputy  collectors  * 
internal  revenue  under  the  old  system  equal  to  what  it  is  at  present? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  average  efficiency 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  can  not  be  determined.  The  present  system  cat 
not  be  compared  with  the  old  so  far  as  deputy  collectors  are  concerned. 
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because  most  of  tbe  deputy  collectors  who  are  in  the  service  now  were 
in  under  the  old  system. 

Mr.  Baker.  From  your  experience  do  yon  not  suppose  it  necessary, 
for  the  efficient  collection  of  the  revenue,  that  a  deputy  and  the  col- 
ector  should  be  in  harmony  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  1  do  not  think  it  is.  I  should  think  they  should 
be  in  harmony  so  far  as  the  business  conduct  of  the  office  is  concerned, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  in  harmony  politically. 

Mr.  Baker.  Are  you  aware  that  the  commission  has  certified  for 
appointment  to  the  departments  here  at  least  two  men  who  have  served 
terms  in  the  penitentiary  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  not.  I  am  aware  that  persons  have  been  appointed 
without  examination  who  have  served  terms  in  the  penitentiary.  I 
have  heard  of  such  cases.    I  can  not  name  them. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  if  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that  the 
commission  has  certified  two  to  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  names  of  those  individuals  f 
When  yon  ask  a  question  of  that  character,  it  is  due  to  the  committee 
ihat  you  should  disclose  the  names. 

Mr.  Baker.  One  of  them  is,  I  believe,  Fred  Biaer. 

Mr.  Procter.  Where  will  we  find  him;  in  what  department f 

Mr.  Baker.  He  is  not  in  any  department  now.  He  is  out.  The 
>ther  name  I  have  forgotten.    I  can  get  it  and  hand  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  do  so  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  you  quote  a  statement  tbe  other  day,  credited  to 
issistant  Secretary  Hamlin,  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  25  per 
grot  in  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs  in  consequence 
>f  the  civil  service  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did. 

Mr.  Baker.  Have  you  attempted  to  verify  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  not.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
tateinent  from  Mr.  Hamlin  without  verifying  it.  The  statement  has 
teen  indorsed  by  the  present  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Howell. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  the  typographical 
mion  were  in  favor  of  putting  the  Government  Printing  Office  under 
ivil  service  rules.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  since  passed  resolu- 
ions  to  the  contrary! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  brought  this  out  on  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Ihelby  Smith,  showing  that  he  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  typograph- 
3al  union  and  misrepresented  the  feelings  of  the  Columbia  Typograph- 
jal  Union,  and  that  on  that  misrepresentation  they  did  pass  the  reso- 
ition,  ana  that  when  he  returned  to  Washington  and  the  matter  was 
rought  to  the  attention  of  the  typographical  union  they  repudiated 
is  action  by  a  vote  of  over  2  to  1. 

Mr.  Baker.  Have  they  not  since  then  passed  resolutions  condemning 
lie  so-called  civil-service  reform  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  typographical  union  here? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  heard  of  no  such  resolutions. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  they  have,  and  sent  them  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly  not  when  there  was  not  a  full  meeting  of 
lie  union. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  the  commission  make  any  suggestion  to  the  Presi- 
ent  as  to  the  classification  of  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Procter.  It  did. 

Mr.  Baker.  Had  the  President  at  that  time  requested  those  sug- 
estions  or  that  assistance? 
civ  serv 60 
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Mr.  Procter.  He  had  not  The  commission  met  members  of  the 
typographical  union  and  delegates  from  the  Public  Printing  Office,  and 
took  the  petitions  to  the  President,  and  said  to  the  President  that  these 
organizations  had  requested  the  classification.  The  commission  con- 
sulted with  the  President  as  to  the  advisability  of  acceding  to  their 
request. 

Mr.  Baker.  Does  the  civil-service  law  prohibit  removals  f 

Mr.  Procter.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  Where  does  the  authority  come  from,  then,  to  prohibit 
themt 

Mr.  Procter.  By  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  by  section  1753  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Please  designate  what  part  of  the  Constitution  veste 
any  such  authority  in  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  power  of  removal  is  incident  to  the  power  of 
appointment,  and  the  Constitution  vests  that  power  in  the  President. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  entire  number  of  appointments  are  not  vested  in 
the  President,  are  they  t 

Mr.  Procter.  The  President  and  heads  of  departments;  but  ib? 
President  has  authority  to  issue  orders  to  his  heads  of  departments. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  find  that  in  any  law  or  in  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  never  looked  for  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Can  you  restate  concisely  your  statement  made  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  there  being  a  less  number  of  clerks  now  than 
formerly!    I  did  not  catch  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Procter.  1  can. 

Mr.  Baker.  Please  give  it  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not  care  for  it 
specifically.    You  gave  it  specifically  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  statement  was  that  the  number  of  clerks  in  tt* 
departmental   service  in  Washington  City  from   1873  to  1883  b*i 
increased  68  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  clerks  in'  the  department* 
service  in  Washington  from  1883  to  1897  had  decreased  34  per  cent- 
Mr.  Baker.  How  was  that  obtained — by  a  count  of  the  appointmeots ' 

Mr.  Procter.  By  a  careful  examination  of  the  official  records  atd 
of  the  appropriations  made  for  clerks  of  the  various  classes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  know  whether  the  appropriations  for  the  clerical 
service  are  more  or  less  now  than  formerly! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are  less  for  the  clerks  in  those  classes.  At  th* 
same  time  I  stated  that  in  the  unclassified  service — watchmen  and  me* 
sengers — there  has  been  a  growth,  I  think,  of  something  like  43  per 
cent.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  people  borne  upon  the  laborers 
rolls  and  the  messengers'  and  watchmen  rolls  who  do  clerical  work. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  your  opinion  can  there  be  any  better  test  of  fitne& 
than  practical  efficiency  t 

Mr.  Procter.  No. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  why  may  not  a  clerk,  be  promoted  upon  his  e£ 
ciency  record  without  further  examination  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Those  are  the  promotion  regulations.  The  clerks  art 
not  examined  for  promotion,  but  there  is  an  efficiency  record  made  aifci 
kept  in  the  departments,  in  which  promotion  examinations  have  bee: 
introduced,  and  that  record  is  to  show  the  character  and  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  work  performed,  and  promotions  are  to  be  made  upas 
it  and  not  on  examination.    That  is  the  examination. 

Senator  Lodge.  On  the  question  of  appointments,  I  have  the  pro 
vision  of  the  Constitution  here,  and  I  may  say  it  is  perfectly  clear. 
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Mr.  Procter.  Please  read  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  as  follows: 

"He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  pnblic  ministers  and 
consols,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  whole  point  is  that  the  President  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  courts  of  law  or  heads  of  departments  in  regard  to 
removals  they  might  make,  when  the  appointments  had  been  vested 
in  them  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  appointments  do  you  refer  to  as  being  made 
by  courts  of  law! 

Mr.  Baker.  By  any  court  of  law  or  by  any  head  of  a  department  in 
pursuance  of  law. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  refer  to  any  clerk  in  the  department  or  any  head  of  a 
division. 

Senator  Lodge.  Where  do  you  find  any  law  which  says  they  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  head  of  a  department  t 

Mr.  Baker.  The  law  of  September,  1789. 

Senator  Lodge.  Has  not  that  been  repealed  by  the  act  which  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  be  appointed  under  certain  regulations  of  the 
civil  service  f 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  the  act  of  1883  repeals  nothing,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  courts  have  decided,  and  so,  I  think,  has  the 
Attorney-General,  that  the  act  of  1883  must  be  read  into  every  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  were  speaking  yesterday,  I  believe,  in  regard  to 
life  tenure,  and  said  that  your  scheme  of  promotion  would  prevent  any 
danger  as  to  life  tenure.  Do.  we  understand  from  that  that  if  a  clerk 
takes  an  examination  for  promotion  and  fails  iji  the  examination  for 
promotion  he  would  be  dropped  out  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  First,  I  will  state  that  it  is  not  my  scheme  of  promo- 
tion. It  is  a  scheme  of  promotion  which  has  been  arranged  by  consul- 
tation with  the  experts  in  the  departments.  By  that  scheme  of  promo- 
tion, if  it  is  carried  out,  a  clerk  would  not  be  dropped  on  any  examina- 
tion, but  if  the  department  decides  that  a  person  who  does  not  reach 
a  certain  average,  as  determined  by  the  efficiency  rating,  shall  be 
demoted  or  dismissed,  it  would  be  a  matter  altogether  with  the  depart- 
ment to  regulate,  and  it  may  in  that  way  be  regulated  so  that  after  a 
person  ceases  to  be  efficient  he  would  necessarily  be  separated  from 
the  service. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  a  person  has  charges 
filed  against  him,  in  the  method  now  pursued  in  the  department,  and 
the  head  of  the  department  separates  him  from  the  service,  he  would 
henceforth  be  ineligible  to  return  to  the  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  He  would. 

Mr.  Baker.  Can  you  state  any  authority  by  which  that  can  be  done, 
in  view  of  the  Constitution 

Mr.  Procter.  Under  the  rule  that  a  person  separated  from  the  serv- 
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ice  through  delinquency  or  misconduct  can  not  be  reinstated.  Such 
a  person  might  go  into  the  examination,  and  after  a  time  might  be 
appointed.  It  would  be  a  question  with  the  department  then  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  would  appoint  that  person,  but  under  the  roles  a 
person  who  is  separated  for  delinquency  or  misconduct  can  not  be  rein 
stated. 

Senator  Lodge.  Without  examination? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  right  to  hold  office  is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  American  citizens.  Do  you  think  it  proper 
that  you  should  destroy  the  right  to  hold  office  without  a  hearing, 
without  a  trial,  without  swearing  witnesses,  without  the  person  being 
confronted  with  any  witnesses! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  civil-service  law  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  every  person  an  equal  right  to  show  his  or  her  capacity  or  quali- 
fications to  hold  office;  and  if  after  they  come  into  the  office  they 
demonstrate  inefficiency  or  delinquency,  they  can  not  claim  any  right 
beyond  that 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  derogation  of  the  right  of  an 
individual,  without  having  a  chance  to  meet  his  witnesses  or  even  to 
know  from  what  source  the  charges  come,  without  a  trial  by  jury,  to 
have  his  right  to  hold  office  taken  away  from  himf 

Mr.  Procter.  The  President's  order  of  July  27  says  that  he  must  be 
removed  only  for  just  cause,  upon  written  charges  filed  with  the  head 
of  the  department,  on  which  he  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
defense.  I  think,  without  wishing  to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  order 
of  the  President  goes  as  far  as  it  is  wise  to  go. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  a  matter  of  feet 

Mr.  Procter.  Wait  a  minute.  The  interest  of  the  public  service  is 
the  first  consideration,  and  not  the  interest  of  the  individual,  and  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service  if  a  man  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  it  without  trial  by  jury  such  as  you  indicate. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  natural  order  of  things  the  American  citizen  ei 
ists  before  government.  In  view  of  that  fact,  do  you  not  think  that 
he  has  an  inestimable  right,  under  our  Constitution  and  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  hold  an  office,  provided  he  is  not  shown  to  have  been 
criminally  negligent  in  any  particular? 

Mr.  Procter.  Nobody  has  an  inestimable  right  to  hold  an  office.  It 
is  a  privilege. 

Mr.  Baker.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  say  to  him  under  ordinary  cir 
cumstances  that  he  shall  not  hold  office.  In  the  action  before  the 
department  the  only  chance  a  man  has  for  his  life,  for  his  Americas 
citizenship,  practically,  is  to  answer  a  letter.  I  submit  to  the  commit 
tee  whether  that  is  just  in  our  Government. 

Senator  Lodge.  Before  the  establishment  of  this  rule  a  clerk  coaM 
be  removed  from  office  absolutely  without  a  hearing  of  any  kind! 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  had  absolutely  no  hearing  f 

Mr.  Procter.  None  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  the  carrier  force 
under  the  Bissell  order,  which  has  been  the  practice  for  several  years 

Senator  Lodge.  But  the  head  of  a  department  could  remove  a  maa 
without  giving  him  any  reason  or  cause! 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

Senator  Lodge.  Therefore  this  gives  the  individual  clerk  more  oppor- 
tunity than  he  had  before! 

Mr.  Procter.  Something  that  he  never  had  before. 

Senator  Lodge.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  power  of  removal  oa 
the  part  of  the  President  is  absolute! 
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Mr.  Procter.  It  is  absolute. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  objection  goes  not  to  the  fact  that  he  is  removed, 

bnt  that  a  bar  is  put  up  to  his  ever  coming  back. 
Mr.  Procter.  The  President  has  simply  limited  his  own  power. 
Mr.  Baker.  If  there  was  a  tenure  of  office  for  clerks,  would  it  neces- 
sarily follow  that  they  would  all  go  out  at  the  same  timet    In  progress 

of  time  would  not  that  be  graded  along  from  day  to  day? 
Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  answer  the  question. 
Mr.  Baker.  Was  there  not,  prior  to  1883,  a  probationary  period,  the 

same  as  there  is  now? 
Mr.  Procter.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  know  there  was  in  the  Treasury  Department,  at  any 
rate.  Do  you  think  a  citizen  is  under  greater  obligation  to  obey  the 
civil-service  law  than  any  other  law? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  every  citizen  is  under  equal  obligation  to  obey 
every  law. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  is  the  use  of  an  eligible  list  several  times  greater 
than  any  probable  demand  upon  it? 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  we  wish  to  give  to  the  citizens  this  right  of 
which  you  have  just  spoken,  to  appear  and  be  examined  and  go  upon 
the  register.    We  have  no  right  to  exclude  them  from  the  register. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  your  examinations  may  extend  to  everybody  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Procter.  If  they  want  to  take  it.    There  is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  Baker.  Were  not  the  persons  marked  by  Mr.  Albert  Baker,  as 
specified,  generally  removed  t 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  they  were.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 
though.    I  really  ought  to  give  no  opinion. 

Mr.  Baker.  Can  competency  be  held  to  be  substantially  the  same  as 
the  capacity  to  answer  educational  or  academic  questions? 

Mr.  Procter.  Bead  the  question  again,  and  read  it  slowly. 

Mr.  Baker.  Oan  competency  be  held  to  be  substantially  the  same  as 
the  capacity  to  answer  educational  or  academic  questions? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  an  academic  question. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  supposed  you  would  be  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  A  man's  qualifications  and  capacity  to  a  certain  extent 
ire  determined  in  his  examination.  They  are  tested  on  his  probation. 
The  examination  is  mainly  to  rate  them  relatively  and  to  show  which 
(hoald  be  given  the  preference  in  certification. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  said  that  the  power  of  removal  is  absolute. 
Under  the  order  of  July  27, 1897,  do  the  heads  of  departments  have 
ree  course  to  remove  their  subordinates? 

Mr.  Procter.  They  have,  by  following  the  procedure  as  indicated  by 
he  President. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  could  not  remove  a  man  unless  they  found  him 
nefficient  and  there  was  some  charge  against  him  justifying  his  removal 
rom  the  service? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  they  could,  without  violating  the  Presi- 
ent's  order. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then,  when  a  man  has  been  removed  and  can  not  be 
©stored  to  the  service,  do  not  your  rules  and  regulations  take  the 
lace  of  criminal  law  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Baker.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Procter.  Men  removed  for  cause  have  been  reinstated  when 
pozi  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  cause  did  not  exist.  If  you 
otild  like,  I  will  give  you  an  instance. 
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A  man  was  removed  from  the  post-office  in  your  State,  I  think,  for 
mutilating  Government  property.  It  was  found,  on  investigation,  that 
the  postmaster  had  told  him  not  to  collect  the  mail  after  9  o'clock,  and 
he  erased  from  the  letter  box  the  hour  of  collection.  The  commission 
investigated  the  matter,  and  said  the  man  had  not  been  removed  for  a 
delinquency;  that  he  had  carried  out  instructions,  and  rightly  thought 
he  was  serving  the  public  by  informing  them  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  deposit  mail  in  the  box  after  that  hour. 

In  another  case  a  post-office  clerk  was  removed  for  selling  lottery 
tickets,  because  there  is  a  postal  order  against  it.  It  was  found  that 
the  clerk,  instead  of  selling  lottery  tickets,  was  raffling  a  watch  which 
belonged  to  a  sick  clerk,  I  believe,  for  the  benefit  of  the  clerk  and  his 
family.  The  commission  were  of  opinion  that  that  was  not  a  violation 
of  the  postal  regulation,  and  that  the  man  had  been  unjustly  removed, 
and  recommended  his  reinstatement;  and,  although  the  postmaster  at 
first  declined  to  certify  that  he  was  not  removed  for  delinquency,  we 
believed  it  was  a  political  removal,  and  the  man,  at  the  instance  of  the 
commission  was  reinstated. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  is  only  a  question  of  barring  people  oat  from 
employment  without  examination? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the 
examination,  being  again  certified,  and  the  appointing  power  passing 
on  them  again? 

Mr.  Procter.  No. 

Mr.  Baker.  Would  you  receive  application  papers  from  a  man  who 
had  been  turned  out  for  inefficiency! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  for  inefficiency.  I  think  there  is  a  regulation  of 
the  commission  that  if  a  man  is  turned  out  for  inefficiency  he  mast 
remain  one  year  before  he  is  admitted  to  examination. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  rule  does  not  constitute  a  bar  to  a  man's  return 
to  the  service.  It  constitutes  a  bar  to  his  return  to  the  service  without 
examination? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bakes.  It  makes  no  difference,  I  presume,  whether  he  is  admit- 
ted to  the  service  from  a  high  standing  or  not? 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  rule  or  the  law  that  ne 
man  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  shall  be  examined,  and  if  a  man  wot 
removed  for  crime,  I  think  the  commission  would  not  be  justified  is 
admitting  him  to  the  examination. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understand  the  distinction  about  crime,  but  I 
wanted  to  bring  out  that  this  constitutes  no  bar  to  his  employment, 

Mr.  Procter.  The  rule  on  the  subject  is  as  follows: 

"The  commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  refuse  to  examine  an  appli- 
cant or  to  certify  an  eligible  who  is  physically  so  disabled  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which 
he  seeks  appointment,  or  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  or  of  infamous 
or  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct." 

Senator  Lodge.  Even  then  there  is  no  absolute  bar. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  discretionary. 

Mr.  Bakes.  I  suppose  that  would  relate,  of  course,  to  conviction  far 
crime? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  think  it  must  be  either  conviction  or  acknov! 
edgment. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  other  day  that  the  law  pro- 
vides that  politics  must  be  excluded  from  the  Government 
Where  do  you  find  that  provision  in  the  law? 
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Mr.  Pbooter.  The  reading  of  the  law  shows  that  in  holding  the 

examinations- 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  should  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee  in  discussing  what  the  intent  of  the  law  is  in  respect  to  these 
matters.   The  law  speaks  for  itself. 
Mr.  Baser.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  your  central  board  of  examiners  ? 
Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Kiggins. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  he  ever  undergo  an  examination  to  demonstrate  his 
fitness  for  the  position  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  He  has  undergone  a  most  rigid  examination  to  dem- 
onstrate his  fitness  for  the  position. 
Mr.  Baker.  What  was  the  nature  of  it? 
Mr.  Procter.  Long,  faithful,  and  efficient  service. 
Mr.  Baker.  Is  he  a  man  of  broad  education  and  reading? 
Mr.  Procter.  He  is. 

Mr.  Baker.  Who  is  the  examiner  ou  law  questions? 
Mr.  Procter.  We  have  several.    The  main  examiners  on  law  ques- 
tions are  the  lawyers  commissioned  on  our  force  from  the   several 
departments. 
Mr.  Baker.  Temporarily  detailed,  I  suppose? 
Mr.  Procter.  They  are  not  on  the  detailed  force  of  the  commission, 
but  they  are  called  in  whenever  law  examinations  are  held. 
Mr.  Baker.  How  are  the  law  questions  prepared? 
Mr.  Procter.  They  are  prepared  by  these  gentlemen.    I  am  very 
glad  you  called  my  attention  to  that  point,  because  I  had  very  i: early 
forgotten  something  bearing  on  that  question.    I  will  see  if  I  can  find  it. 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  lengthy  document? 
Mr.  Procter.  Is  it  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  quote  it  from  memory. 
Mr.  Procter.  We  have  recently  held  an  examination  for  a  very  high- 
rtass  position  in  the  law  department  of  the  Land  Office,  naming  certain 
conditions  requisite  for  entrance  to  the  examination.    A  man  must 
iave  had  five  years'  experience  in  the  practice  of  land  laws,  or  must 
lave  been  upon  the  bench  where  land  laws  were  practiced.    There  was 
m  age  limitation.    He  must  not  be  over  55  years  of  age.    The  result  of 
he  examination,  which  was  very  hard,  was  that  ten  out  of  twelve  who 
altered  the  examination  passed  high.    One  man  got  over  95 — I  think 
ie  got  98 — aud  the  men  of  the  largest  experience  in  the  practice  of  the 
aw  were  the  ones  who  passed  highest  on  that  examination. 
Mr.  Baker.  Is  the  person  in  charge  of  your  law  examinations  a  prac- 
icing  lawyer  or  has  he  ever  been  a  practicing  lawyer? 
Mr.  Procter.  No  one  person  is  in  charge  of  our  law  examinations. 
*hat  is  under  the  chief  examiner,  who  is  a  lawyer. 
Mr.  Baker.  Are  you  divided  into  sections  or  divisions? 
Mr.  Procter.  No;  the  commission's  work  of  that  sort  is  not  divided 
lto  sections.    We  detail  the  proper  person  to  consult  with  the  depart- 
ient  and  get  up  the  examination. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  there  any  one  person  to  whom  this  matter  is  generally 
i  trusted? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  Mr.  Wales  probably  has  more  to  do  with  these 
msultations  than  any  one  else. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  is  it  in  the  matter  of  chemistry;  is  the  person  to 
horn  that  has  generally  been  intrusted  an  experienced  chemist? 
Mr.  Procter.  Always  an  experienced  chemist. 
Mr.  Baker.  Is  the  person  to  whom  that  is  generally   >  signed  in  your 
mmission  an  experienced  chemist? 
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Mr.  Procter.  The  work  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  under  one 
of  the  brightest  chemists  in  Washington,  who  was  detailed  to  the  com- 
mission's force.  He  is  not  now  on  detail  to  the  force,  bnt  the  beet 
chemists  in  the  Government  service,  such  men  as  the  chief  chemist  oi 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  chief  chemist  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, are  called  in  to  consult  and  aid  the  commission  in  the  preparation 
of  these  examinations. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  your  person  who  is  generally  in  charge  of  the  exami- 
nation of  stenographers  and  typewriters  an  expert? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  always.    That  is  a  very  simple  examination. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  examination  is  simple,  but  is  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  intrusted  in  your  commission  himself  an  expert  stenographer  and 
typewriter! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  answer.  Mr.  Kiggins  can 
answer  the  question.  I  know  we  have  most  excellent  results  from  our 
examinations  for  stenographers  and  typewriters.  It  is  one  of  the  exami- 
nations where  there  can  be  an  absolute  test,  and  the  results  have  proved 
most  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Baker.  Has  the  commission  power  to  restrict  the  departments 
as  to  location  in  making  appointments  f 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  except  in  the  departmental  service  in  Washing 
ton  the  appointments  must  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  according 
to  population. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  you  were  examining  a  person  for  a  position  in  the  post- 
office  at  Boston,  could  you  limit  the  examination  to  the  city  of  Boston 
or  the  county  of  Suffolk  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly.  We  would  hold  the  examination  only  io 
Boston. 

Mr.  Baker.  Would  you  admit  anyone  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  examination  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  think  we  would  have  to  admit  anybody  wbo 
applied  at  Boston  for  that  examination;  but  the  question  whether  we 
would  be  justified  in  certifying  from  New  Hampshire,  if  the  postmaster 
objected,  on  proving  that  the  man  was  a  citizen  of  New  Hampshire,  would 
be  taken  up  and  considered  by  the  commission  on  the  facts  presented. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  closes  the  cross-examination? 

The  Chairman.  That  closes  the  cross-examination. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

STEEL  INSPECTORS. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  received  a  communication  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Boosevelt  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  steel  inspectors. 
as  to  which  he  was  interrogated  when  on  the  stand.    The  communica- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  record. 
The  communication  is  as  follows: 

Navy  Depabtmbnt, 
Office  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington,  February  3, 1898. 

My  Deab  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  havfe  to  inform 

you  as  follows  about  the  steel  inspectors: 

The  examination  was  held  over  a  year  ago;  that  is,  in  January,  1897. 

It  appears  that  some  trouble  occurred  in  connection  with  the  inspec 

tion  of  the  steel  plates  submitted  by  the  armor  companies  to  the  Gov- 
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eminent,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Herbert,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  interests  of  the  Government  it  was  desirable  to 
have  a  special  corps  of  civilian  experts  appointed  only  with  reference 
to  their  peculiar  capacity  for  the  very  technical  work  needed.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  immediate  action.  In  such  a  case  the  examination 
invariably  has  to  be  conducted  by  experts  outside  of  the  Oivil  Service 
Commission's  regular  force.  In  this  instance  the  commission,  of  course, 
had  no  register  of  eligibles  and  no  means  of  getting  any.  It  was  a  few 
months  alter  the  great  extension  of  the  classified  service,  which  put  in 
30,000  places  extra,  and  it  was  a  simple  physical  impossibility  for 
the  commission,  already  swamped  with  work,  to  take  charge  of  the 
highly  technical  examinations  of  this  nature,  at  least  until  its  ordinary 
and  regular  work  was  in  shape.  A  special  examination  for  a  very  small 
class  of  applicants,  as  in  this  case,  of  course  entails  as  much  work  as 
(and  if  the  examination  is  highly  technical,  very  much  more  work  than) 
is  the  case  with  a  simple  examination  for  a  very  large  class  of  candi- 
dates of  a  kind  which  the  commission  has  to  itself  undertake.  It  was 
impossible  to  wait,  and  Secretary  Herbert  and  the  commission  took  the 
only  proper  course,  a  course  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  objected  to 
only  on  the  narrowest  red-tape  grounds. 

The  Secretary,  as  appears  by  his  letter  of  January  29, 1897,  got  per- 
mission from  the  commission,  through  Chief  Clerk  Peters,  to  have  a 
special  examination  held  by  an  officer  of  the  Navy  who  was  an  expert 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  Assistant  Naval  Constructor  E.  B.  Dashiell. 
The  holding  of  the  examination  was  thoroughly  advertised.  About  150 
applications  were  sent  in.  According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Dashiell,  the 
examination  was  very  thorough,  covering  the  entire  ground  of  the 
inspection  of  steel  and  iron,  developing  every  candidate's  abilities  to 
conduct  the  physical  and  chemical  inspections  required,  the  constructor 
also  giving  weight  to  the  testimonials  and  general  fitness  of  the  candi- 
dates. Fifteen  men  were  appointed  in  consequence  of  this  examination, 
who  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Men  appointed  to  this  position  have  to  perform  such  peculiar  duties 
that  I  question  whether  an  ordinary  civil-service  examination  would 
be  adequate  to  test  them.  Certainly  if  they  were  appointed  as  the 
result  of  written  competitive  examination,  it  could  only  be  in  accord- 
ance with  one  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  that  conducted  by  Mr. 
Dashiell.  In  this  particular  case,  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Navy  Department  to  have  followed  any  other  course  than  the  one 
they  did  would  not  only  have  been  absurd,  but  would  have  been  highly 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

Theodore  Roosevelt, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Pbitchabd, 

United  States  Senate. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  following  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  record: 

Washington,  D.  0.,  January  14, 1898. 
Hon.  J.  O.  Pbitchabd, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment. 
Sib  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  submit  in  writing  the 
statement  I  desired  to  make  verbally  before  your  committee  yesterday 


I 
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in  regard  to  the  benefits  derived  by  the  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
application  of  the  merit  system  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  facte  for  the  information  of  your 
committee: 

The  total  amount  expended  for  public  printing  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1894  (see  Public  Printer's  Report,  p.  18),  was 
$3,940,410.11,  the  expenditure  for  labor  being  $2,894,304.38,  or  about  74 
per  cent  of  total  amount  expended. 

The  total  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1897,  exclusive  of  $99,859.47,  the  cost  of  land,  boiler-house,  etc.  (see 
Public  Printer's  Report,  p.  73),  was  $3,870,220.79,  the  expenditure  for 
labor  being  $2,663,195.99,  or  about  69  per  cent  of  total. 

These  statements  show  a  reduction  of  $70,189.32  in  the  total  amount 
expended  in  1897,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  $75,000  to  $100,000 
had,  between  1894  and  1897,  been  added  to  the  expenditures  for  public 
printing  through  the  Public  Printer  by  the  trausfer  to  him  of  printing 
offices  in  several  of  the  departments,  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  press- 
men by  law,  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  press  feeders  and  other  employe© 
by  Mr.  Benedict,  the  establishment  of  the  document  division  in  tbt 
Union  Building,  etc. 

By  reference  to  the  Public  Printer's  reports  for  1894  and  1897  '$& 
pages  54  and  124)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  11,048  more  pages  and 
18,230,037  more  copies  printed  in  1897  than  in  1894  on  document* 
ordered  by  Congress  and  on  private  orders.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  in  1894  there  were  printed  on  private  orders  100,502  pages,  while 
in  1897  only  54,104  pages  were  printed  on  such  orders.  The  page* 
printed  on  private  orders  cost  from  50  to  80  per  cent  less  than  tho&- 
printed  for  Congress,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  charge  for  compi* 
sition  and  because  the  numbers  printed  are  much  smaller,  and  these 
facts  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  the  amount  of  work  done 
during  these  two  years. 

There  are  no  statements  in  the  Public  Printer's  reports  by  which  a 
comparison  can  be  made  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  door 
for  the  Executive  Departments  in  1897  definitely  shown,  bnt  it  is 
beyond  question  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  certainly  not 
less  than  10  per  cent.  In  the  specification  division  there  was  a: 
increase  in  1897  over  1894  of  about  14  per  cent  in  the  number  of  pas* 
put  in  type  and  printed  for  the  Patent  Office;  84,802  in  1897  and  73.40* 
in  1894. 

On  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  1897  the  Government  saved,  in  comparison  with  1894,  over  $450.(0' 
during  the  year — $70,000  in  reduced  expenditure  and  $394,000  in 
increased  production. 

These  facts  fully  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  President's  actio: 
in  placing  the  Government  Printing  Office  under  the  civil-service  rule* 
and  in  my  judgment  furnishes  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  keeping 
it  securely  within  the  classified  service. 

Bespectftdly,  B.  W.  Oystkb. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  15,  it&\ 
Hon.  J.  O.  Pbitchabd, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment 

My  Deab  Sib  :  1  learn  through  the  newspapers  that  one  E.  W.  Oyster. 

in  advocating  before  your  committee  the  beneficence  of  the  civil-service 

law  as  applied  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  makes  a  comparison 

between  the  cost  of  work  for  the  year  1894  under  the  old  system  and 
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that  of  1897  under  the  civil-service  law.    He  claims  a  difference  of 
$450,000  in  favor  of  the  latter  year,  which  he  credits  to  civil  service. 

This  statement  is  contrary  to  fact  and  totally  misleading.  The  fact 
is,  that  in  1894  what  is  known  as  the  " piece"  system  prevailed  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  under  which  rapid 
compositors  made  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  day.  When  Mr.  Benedict  be- 
came Public  Printer  he  abolished  piecework,  placing  all  the  composi- 
tors—the good  ones  and  the  poor  ones— on  the  same  plane  at  $3.20  per 
day.  By  this  wholesale  reduction  of  wages  a  saving  was  no  doubt 
made — the  difference  between  $3.20  and  $4  each  compositor  each  day; 
but  the  civil-service  law  had  no  part  in  the  inauguration  of  this  apparent 
saving  at  the  expense  of  skilled  workmen  who  would  put  in  type  8,000 
to  10,000  ems  per  day  while  the  less  skilled  would  set  up  but  6,000,  and 
all  receive  the  same  compensation. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  let  this  correction  go  on  record  with 
the  statement  it  corrects,  for  I  am  satisfied  it  is  truth  you  seek  in  your 
investigations  and  not  baseless  statements. 
Respectfully, 

B.  F.  Haokman, 
Member  Typographical  Union  No.  101. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Saturday,  February  5, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Saturday,  February  5, 1898. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman),  and  Harris;  also  Hon.  John 
B.  Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission ;  Mr.  John  T. 
Doyle,  secretary;  Mr.  A.  R.  Serven,  chief  examiner;  Mr.  B.  D.  Bailey, 
md  Mr.  6.  R.  Wales,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Hon.  H.  M. 
Baker,  acting  president  of  the  National  Anti-Civil  Service  League. 

AGBICULTUHAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Bureau  op  Animal  Industry. 

dismissal  of  certain  employees  at  south  omaha. 

TESHM0HT  OF  W.  H.  HUSTON. 

W.  H.  HUSTON,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  have  a  statement  which  you 
lesire  to  submit  with  respect  to  the  South  Omaha  investigation. 

Mr.  Huston.  I  prepared  a  letter  to  the  commission  explaining  the 
natter,  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  have  the  letter  incorporated  as  your  state- 
nent  here  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Huston.  All  right.    This  is  a  press  copy. 

Mr.  Procter.  1  have  the  original  copy  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  press  copy  will  answer. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 

February  3, 1898. 
Co  the  Commission: 

As  certain  of  Dr.  White's  statements  before  the  Senate  committee 
elative  to  the  removal  of  himself  and  others  from  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
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mal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  might  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  testimony  previously  given  by  him  in  the  investigation  undertaken 
by  the  commission  had  been  suppressed  by  me,  and  that  an  injustice 
had  been  done  him  (see  testimony  taken  by  subcommittee,  page  65),  a 
statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  taking  and  disposal  of  his 
testimony  seems  called  for. 

Dr.  White  was  examined  very  near  the  close  of  the  investigation. 
His  statement  of  his  case  was  so  very  confused  and  unsatisfactory  that 
I  at  once  consulted  his  attorney,  Mr.  Lambert,  as  to  whether  he  would 
not  prefer  to  substitute  an  affidavit  for  the  oral  testimony.  After  a 
conference  with  Dr.  White,  he  decided  to  prepare  an  affidavit,  and  I 
left  Omaha  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  forwarded  in  a  few 
days.  Pressure  of  other  important  matters  on  Mr.  Lambertfa  attention, 
however,  delayed  the  preparation  of  the  affidavit  for  weeks. 

On  receipt  of  the  transcript  of  the  evidence  taken  at  South  Omaha, 
I  wrote  the  Doctor,  urging  haste  in  the  preparation  of  the  affidavit  1 
also  directed  my  stenographer  to  see  Dr.  White,  and  either  secure  the 
affidavit  as  promised  or  make  and  forward  a  transcript  of  the  Doctor's 
testimony  as  orally  delivered.  In  a  few  days  the  affidavit  was  received 
It  was  placed  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence  and  my  report,  and  formed 
part  of  the  case  as  submitted  by  me  to  the  commission. 

Dr.  White  is  the  last  one  to  complain  in  this  connection,  as  the  action 
taken  was  entirely  in  his  interest. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Hustoh. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  an  additional  statement  f 

Mr.  Huston.  None  other,  unless  you  wish  some  other  in  connection 
with  it 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  was  alleged  by  Dr.  White  that  yon 
refused  to  report  the  cross-examination  on  behalf  of  the  employees  who 
had  been  turned  out  by  order  of  Secretary  Morton  f 

Mr.  Huston.  My  order  to  the  stenographer  was  to  report  the  direct 
examination  and  such  of  the  cross  examination  as  covered  new  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  stenographer  testified  that  you  went 
over  it  with  him  and  that  you  used  your  discretion  as  to  the  portion  of 
the  examination  which -should  appear  in  the  record.    How  is  that! 

Mr.  Huston.  Yes;  I  went  over  it  with  him  and  told  him  the  parts  I 
wished  him  to  transcribe.  The  cross-examination  was  very  voluminous, 
and  covered  largely  the  same  points  that  the  direct  examination  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  him  exclude  any  material  evidence  is 
favor  of  the  South  Omaha  people  who  were  interested  in  having  an 
investigation  f 

Mr.  Huston.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  point 
in  the  cross-examination  material  to  the  case  that  was  not  brought  oat 
in  the  direct  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  refuse  to  examine  any  witnesses  whom  they 
tendered  to  you  while  you  were  there  t 

Mr.  Huston.  No,  sir;  I  examined  every  witness  they  asked  me  to 
examine.    I  examined  something  over  fifty. 

The  Chairman.  Something  over  fifty  t 

Mr.  Huston.  Something  over  fifty,  and  I  spent  half  a  day  in  goto; 
to  see  some  half  a  dozen  patients  of  Dr.  White  whom  he  did  not  bring 
there,  to  see  as  to  when  they  employed  him,  whether  they  tried  to  get 
him  during  office  hours,  and  their  success  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  yourself  know  nothing  about  Dr.  White  per 
sonallyf 
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Mr.  Huston.  Nothing,  only  what  I  learned  about  him  in  connection 
with  the  investigation;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  know  nothing  about  his  qualifications? 

Mr.  Huston.  Nothing  especially.  I  never  saw  him  before  I  went  to 
Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  instructed  by  anyone  in  Omaha  to  make 
the  investigation  with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  gold  Democrats  in 
Omaha  f 

Mr.  Huston.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  instructed  to  make  it  to  vindicate 
anybody.    I  was  there  to  get  the  facts,  whatever  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  alleged  by  parties  in  Omaha  that  you  were 
out  there  for  that  purpose,  and  I  desired  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
deny  it. 

Mr.  Huston.  No,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  I  care  to  ask  you. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  B.  BUSHBY. 

W.  R.  BUSHBY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  occupy,  Mr.  Bushby? 

Mr.  Bushby.  I  am  a  clerk  of  class  4,  designated  by  the  commission 
as  chief  of  the  certification  division. 

The  Chairman .  What  are  your  duties? 

Mr.  Bushby.  To  supervise  the  work  of  issuing  certifications  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  rule  with  respect  to  appointment  among 
the  States  been  observed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  Bushby.  It  has. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  has  been  observed  in  all 
the  departments? 

Mr.  Bushby.  Generally,  yes.  That  will  probably  require  some  little 
explanation.  There  are  cases  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission. 
The  rule  of  apportionment  may  be  waived  where  the  interests  of  the 
service  demand  such  action. 

The  Chairman.  Why  has  it  not  been  observed  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Bushby.  If  you  will  allow  me,  the  rule  governing  apportionment 
is  contained  in  clause  5  of  rule  8,  and  reads  as  follows: 

44  Certifications  for  appointment  of  persons  for  service  in,  or  on  direct 
detail  from,  any  department  or  office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  shall  be  so 
made  as  to  maintain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  apportionment  of  such 
appointments  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  District  of 
Columbia  upon  the  basis  of  population,  except  to  appointments  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office;  to  the  position  of  printer's  assistant, 
skilled  helper,  and  operative  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing; 
to  positions  in  the  post  quartermaster's  office,  in  the  pension  agency, 
and  other  local  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  to  the  positions 
of  page  and  messenger  boy,  and  apprentice  or  student." 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  rule  been  observed  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  with  the  exceptions  you  have  stated? 

Mr.  Bushby.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  only  exceptions? 

Mr.  Bushby.  Those  are  the  only  exceptions. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  the  exceptions  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  t 

Mr.  Bushby.  All  appointments  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  1  thought  there  were  certain  exceptions. 

Mr.  Bushby.  No,  sir.  There  are  certain  exceptions  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  rale  should  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  well  as  any  other  branch  of 
the  service  t 

Mr.  Bushby.  I  do,  with  a  certain  limitation.  I  think  there  are  cases, 
where  temporary  employees  are  needed  immediately,  when  the  Public 
Printer  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  rule  of  apportionment  in  making 
those  temporary  appointments.  Otherwise,  where  a  permanent  appoint 
ment  is  made,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply  the  rule  of  appar 
tionment  to  all  appointments  in  the  Government  service  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean,  then,  that  no  permanent  appoint 
ment  could  be  made  from  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  present! 

Mr.  Bushby.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly  what  it  would  mean,  because 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  largely  exceeded  its  quota. 

The  Chairman.  Within  the  last  year  has  it  been  the  practice  of  the 
commission  to  make  no  permanent  appointments  from  the  District  of 
Columbia! 

Mr.  Bushby.  No  permanent  appointments  where  there  are  eligible* 
from  other  States.  There  are  certain  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  eligibles  except  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Those  are 
special. 

The  Chairman.  Take  compositors,  for  instance.  You  have  eligibles 
from  other  States  on  the  compositor  list,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  Bushby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  no  permanent  appointments  made 
from  the  eligible  list  of  compositors  in  the  District  of  Columbia f 

Mr.  Bushby.  Oh,  yes;  because  the  rule  of  apportionment  does  not 
apply  to  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Consequently,  a  District  of 
Columbia  man  is  as  much  entitled  to  a  position  there  as  those  from  all 
the  States.  In  fact  the  statement  which  has  just  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Procter  for  file  indicates  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a  large 
proportion. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  f 

Mr.  Bushby  (examining).  In  the  number  of  compositors  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  only  14  out  of  263.  In  the  total  number  of  appoint- 
ments— that  is,  for  all  classes  of  work  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office — the  District  of  Columbia  has  155  out  of  491. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  rule  should  be  amended  then  so  as  ft 
have  apportionment  observed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  in 
the  case  of  temporary  appointments  f 

Mr.  Bushby.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable.  Of 
course  that  is  an  opinion  of  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  thought  as  to  the  length  of 
time  an  eligible  should  be  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  eligible  list 
after  having  once  passed  nn  examination  f 

Mr.  Bushbt.  Yes,  sir;  I  have;  and  I  have  submitted  to  theeommi* 
sion  a  memorandum  in  regard  to  that  matter,  suggesting  that  the  year 
limitation  be  extended  in  certain  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  nature  of  the  memorandum  yoa 
submitted. 
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Mr.  Bushby.  In  effect,  that  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure 
eligibles  after  due  advertisement  and  the  examination  was  of  a  special 
or  technical  character  the  year  of  eligibility  should  be  extended  until 
the  commission  could  secure  eligibles.  I  want  to  say  here,  however, 
that  that  matter  is  not  at  all  original  with  me.  Something  along  the 
same  lines  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Doyle,  the  secretary,  as  far  back  as 
1895. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  should  apply  generally  to 
parties  who  are  on  the  eligible  listf 

Mr.  Bushby.  Not  generally,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  should  apply  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  eligibles,  but  if  it  should  be  made  to  apply  gen- 
erally our  registers  would  be  overburdened. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  you  think  it  should  not 
be  done! 

Mr.  Bushby.  That  is  the  only  reason.  There  would  be  more  people 
on  our  registers  than  could  ever  be  reached;  and,  of  course,  it  would 
be  holding  out  false  hopes  to  them  to  have  them  remain  on  the  registers 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  also  holding  out  false  hopes  to  them  to 
have  them  take  an  examination  and  then  not  permit  them  to  remain 
there  until  they  get  an  appointment? 

Mr.  Bushby.  Under  the  present  rules  it  is  very  generally  understood 
by  competitors  that  if  they  do  not  receive  an  appointment  within  the 
year  of  eligibility  they  go  off  the  register. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  they  take  the  examination  with 
notice? 

Mr.  Bushby.  Yes,  they  take  it  with  notice.  The  literature  of  the 
commission  is  fair  notice  to  them  that  unless  they  attain  a  certain  grade 
in  the  examinations  there  is  absolutely  no  prospect  of  appointment 
within  the  year  of  eligibility. 

The  Chairman.  What  length  of  time  is  prescribed  within  which  you 
can  reinstate  persons  after  they  have  been  once  dismissed  from  the 
service  or  at  least  have  resigned  or  have  left  the  service? 

Mr.  Bushby.  A  reinstatement  can  be  made  within  one  year  of  people 
who  have  no  war  record.  A  war  record  entitles  a  person  separated 
from  the  service  to  reinstatement  without  length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  reinstate  them  in  the  department  from 
which  they  were  severed.    Can  you  not  reinstate  them  in  one  depart- 
ment and  immediately  transfer  them  to  another  department? 
Mr.  Bushby.  Yes,  sir;  the  rules  permit  of  such  a  transfer. 
The  Chairman.  In  what  length  of  time  can  you  do  that? 
Mr.  Bushby   Within  one  year  if  the  person  has  no  war  record. 
The  Chairman.  Has  that  rule  been  observed  strictly  by  the  com- 
mission? 
Mr.  Bushby.  I  can  only  answer  that  generally.    I  think  it  has. 

There  may  be  cases  which  1  am  not 

The  Chairman.  You  know  of  no  cases  wherein  the  rule  has  been 
violated? 
Mr.  Bushby.  I  know  of  no  cases  personally. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  only  speak  of  such  matters  as  come  within 
your  knowledge. 
Mr.  Bushby.  Exactly.    I  have  no  control  over  that  matter  at  all,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission? 

Mr.  Bushby.  I  was  detailed  in  1892  from  the  Weather  Bureau.  I 
lave  been  in  the  Government  service  since  1871. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  modification  or  amendment  in  any  way  of  the  civil- 
service  lawt 

Mr.  Bushby.  I  do  not  think  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  that  you  desire  to  suggest  f 

Mr.  Bushby.  Nothing  whatever.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  very  properly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  state! 

Mr.  Bushby.  Nothing,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  D.  BAILEY— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bailey,  I  understand  that  you  desire  to  make  a 
further  statement  in  regard  to  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  desire  to  make  a  statement 
I  should  like  to  preface  the  information  which  I  am  going  to  give  by 
saying  that  for  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  certain  tendencies 
in  the  commission  which  have  troubled  me  and  caused  me  to  think  that 
the  rules  were  not  being  enforced  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  that 
some  practices  were  growing  up  which  were  detrimental  to  the  public 
service,  and  especially  were  injurious  to  the  application  of  the  merit 
system. 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  so  much  impressed  with  this  fact  that  I  felt 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  subject  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  confidentially  and  inclosed  with  it  a  memorandum. 
Recently  before  this  committee,  Mr.  Procter  in  cross-questioning  vat 
brought  out  a  statement  of  that  fact,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
that  memorandum  as  evidence  before  the  committee.  This  was  followed 
by  what  I  regarded  as  a  personal  attack  upon  myself  by  Mr.  Procter, 
and  both  the  Roosevelt  memorandum  and  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Procter 
were  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  committee  and  also  published  in 
the  daily  papers. 

This  has  put  me  in  a  position  either  to  substantiate  the  statement* 
made  in  that  memorandum  or  retract  them.  I  can  not  retract  them 
because  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  they  are  true. 
I  am  therefore  forced  to  substantiate  them. 

The  facts  which  I  am  about  to  state  are  of  so  grave  a  nature  that 
perhaps,  even  if  I  had  not  been  forced  into  this  alternative,  I  might 
feel  as  if  they  called  for  a  disclosure  before  this  committee  in  any 
event.  I  have  prepared  myself  to  take  up  these  facts  consecutively 
and  under  certain  topics. 

The  first  set  of  facts  which  I  want  to  bring  before  the  committee 
will  disclose  the  four  methods  of  evading  the  reinstatement  rule,  which 
is  rule  No.  9.  I  have  brought  with  me  some  copies  of  the  rales,  think 
ing  that  perhaps  the  committee  might  desire  to  refer  to  them  as  I  pn^ 
ceed.  There  are  other  copies  here  if  any  persons  desire  them.  Rule  ? 
is  on  page  20  of  the  pamphlet.  The  first  part  of  this  rule  provides  for 
the  reinstatement  of  persons  who  were  separated  from  the  service 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  separation  on  requisition  of  the 
head  of  a  department.  The  two  dates  which  are  fixed  in  the  first  part 
of  this  rule  are  the  date  of  separation  and  the  date  of  the  request  for 
reinstatement,  signed  by  the  head  of  the  department.  The  facte  which 
I  shall  state  have  no  relation  to  the  two  provisions  of  this  rule,  one 
relating  to  reinstating  in  the  same  grade,  and  the  other  to  the  military 
service. 
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The  first  fact  to  which  I  wanttocall  attention  relates  to  a  reinstatement 
in  the  custom-house  at  San  Francisco.  Some  discharges  were  made  in 
the  custom-house  and  afterwards  the  matter  was  investigated  by  the 
commission  and  by  the  Treasury  Department.  It  was  ascertained  that 
at  least  one  of  those  separations  from  the  service  was  on  account  of 
charges  which  were  untrue.  The  commission  believed  that  the  person 
thus  separated  from  the  service  ought  to  be  reinstated,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  was  willing  to  reinstate.  It  was  ascertained,  however, 
that  he  had  been  out  of  the  servifce  considerably  more  than  one  year. 
My  recollection  is  that  it  was  more  than  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  dealing  with  these  matters  I  trust  you  will  give 
the  names  of  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  shall  give  the  names  in  most  cases,  but  in  one  or  two 
cases,  and  this  is  ene,  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  name  because  I  have 
been  required  to  rely  upon  my  memory  in  reference  to  it  without  refer- 
ring to  the  records.  On  this  account  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  the 
name. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  that  you  are  able  to  speak  of  the  matter 
and  can  not  give  the  name?  I  think  it  is  due  the  commission  and  the 
committee  that  we  should  have  the  name  or  the  reason  why  you  do  not 
choose  to  give  it 

Mr.  B alley.  I  have  been  requested  by  the  commission  not  to  refer 
to  the  records  of  the  commission  in  any  facts  which  I  might  desire  to 
bring  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  kindly  ask  when  that  request 
was  made? 
The  Chairman.  Yes.    I  did  not  catch  your  statement,  Mr.  Bailey. 
Mr.  Bailey.  I  stated  that  I  was  requested  by  the  commission  not  to 
refer  to  the  records  of  the  commission  in— 
The  Chairman.  In  your  testimony  before  the  committee? 
Mr.  Bailey.  In  ascertaining  the  facts  in  preparing  the  testimony 
for  presentation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  forbidden  to 
examine  the  records  ? 
Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Who  made  the  request? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  request  was  first  communicated  to  me  through  Mr. 
Serven,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Proctor  himself,  in  a  conversation  which 
he  brought  about. 
The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  it? 
Mr.  Bailey.  He  stated  to  me  that  the  commission  had  requested 
that  I  should  not  refer  to  the  records  of  the  commission  for  the  pres- 
entation of  any  facts,  but  I  was  at  liberty  to  present  anything  which 
I  could  carry  in  my  own  memory.    A  little  later  than  this — 
The  Ohajrman.  When  was  that? 
Mr.  Bailey.  About  Friday,  I  think. 
The  Chairman.  Friday  of  last  week? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  Friday  of  last  week.  Mr.  Proc- 
ter then  asked  me  to  come  downstairs,  and,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Serven,  in  conversation  repeated  the  same  request,  together  with  some 
other  statements  which  he  made. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  Mr.  Procter  say  to  you  about  it?    You  say 

be  repeated  the  request.    What  did  he  say?    What  was  his  language? 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  said  on  that  subject  two  things.    I  would  not  attempt 

bo  quote  his  language,  but  he  said  I  was  not  to  search  the  records.    He 
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said  that  he  wanted  to  break  up  this  holding  interviews  with  clerks  of 
the  commission  and 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  mean  by  thatt 

Mr.  Bailey.  1  suppose  he  meant  that  he  desired  me  not  to  converse 
with  them  on  questions  that  would  arise  in  this  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Please  repeat  your  answer.  I  did  not  hear  you  dis- 
tinctly. 

Mr.  Bailey.  My  understanding  was  that  he  forbade  me  to  make 
inquiries  of  clerks  who  were  informed  in  reference  to  matters  that  I 
intended  to  bring  before  this  investigating  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  state  anything  else  to  you  about  the  matter 
at  the  time?  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he  wanted  this  practice 
stopped  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  reminded  me  that  there  was  a.  certain  loyalty  or 
subserviency  recognized  in  all  the  departments  which  was  due  to  the 
superiors  by  the  subordinates,  and  he  also  reminded  me  that  my  situ- 
ation with  the  commission  depended  upon  the  course  I  pursued. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  intimated  to 
you  that  you  should  be  removed  if  you  testified;  if  you  told  what  yon 
knew  about  it? 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  did  not  say  if  I  testified.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
remember  it,  he  repeated  it  three  times  in  different  forms,  in  substance 
that  my  situation  depended  upon  the  course  which  I  pursued;  and  the 
conversation  related  to  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  suggest  to  you  the  course  that  you  should 
pursue? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir,  he  did  not;  except  as  he  reminded  me  of  tbe 
obligation  of  every  subordinate  to  be  loyal  to  his  superiors. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  to  himf  Did  you  say  anything 
to  him? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir.  I  stated  to  him  that  I  had  always  recognized 
that  obligation,  and  that  anything  I  had  done  had  been  so  confidentially 
done  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  work  an  injury  to  my  superiors.  Dot 
I  said  to  him  also  that,  while  I  recognized  that  obligation  up  to  tbe 
time  he  made  the  personal  attack  upon  me,  I  did  not  recognize  it  aov 
longer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  recognize  a  condition  which  would 
preclude  you  from  telling  all  the  facts  you  might  know  about  a  cast 
before  a  committee  when  under  oath? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  I  never  recognized  any  such  obligation  as  that 
if  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  warrant  a  disclosure  of  wrong 
doing,  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  I  regard  office  work  as.  in 
a  sense,  so  far  as  the  subordinates  are  concerned,  confidential  If  it  t* 
to  be  given  out  to  the  public  it  is  by  the  superior  officers.  I  recogmz? 
that  obligation. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  the  transaction  to  whicL 
you  referred? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  can  only  give  it  approximately.  My  recollection  1* 
that  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1896,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  verity 
my  recollection  in  regard  to  it.  I  will  say  that  I  have  selected  this  s* 
one  of  the  facts  which  I  desire  to  state,  because  it  is  the  first  one  accord 
ing  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  in  which  there  was  a  viob 
tion  of  the  reinstatement  rule,  and  for  its  historical  connection  1  de*in? 
to  recite  the  facts  as  I  remember  them.  Of  course  whatever  statement* 
I  make  can  be  verified  from  the  records. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed,  stating  such  facts  as  have  come 
within  your  knowledge. 

3fr.  Bailey.  I  stated  that  both  the  department  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  felt  it  was  due  to  this  man,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  discharged  without  just  cause,  to  be  reinstated,  and  the  question 
arose  whether  that  could  be  done.  I  argued  against  doing  it  under  the 
reinstatement  rule.  I  was  then  acting  chief  examiner.  I  argued  against 
it  for  two  reasons.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  discharge 
mnst  be  regarded  as  a  bona  fide  legal  discharge;  otherwise  this  man 
would  have  a  claim  against  the  Government  for  something  like  two 
years  of  service  which  he  had  not  rendered;  and  if  the  commission  or 
the  department  were  to  take  the  ground  that  the  discharge  was  illegal 
it  might  give  him  a  legal  claim  against  the  Government. 

I  argued  against  the  reinstatement  for  another  reason,  namely,  that 
he  had  been  out  more  than  one  year,  and  the  terms  of  rule  9  were  so 
explicit  that  it  gave  the  commission  no  discretion  in  a  case  of  this  kind; 
and  if  the  commission  were  to  exercise  any  discretion  it  would  be  estab- 
lishing a  very  dangerous  precedent  which  might  lead  to  damaging 
results  in  the  future. 

The  commission  then  requested  me  to  prepare  an  amendment  which 
would  cover  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  I  did  so.  The  amendment  under- 
went the  scrutiny  of  various  persons  about  the  office  and  was  finally 
presented  to  the  commission.  As  I  understood  it,  the  commission 
approved  the  terms  of  the  amendment  proposed.  I  supposed  it  to  have 
been  submitted  to  the  President.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  never  was  sub- 
mitted; but,  very  shortly  after  thatf  the  commission  took  action  by 
authorizing  the  reassignment  to  duty  of  the  man  who  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  service.  As  I  remember  it,  they  did  not  issue  a  certifi- 
cate for  his  reinstatement,  because  they  took  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  been  lawfully  discharged,  and  therefore,  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  department  to  reinstate. 

I  regarded  that  as  a  very  dangerous  action  at  the  time,  because  if  it  is 
possible  to  set  aside  an  actual  discharge  and  regard  it  as  furlough,  there 
s  almost  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  departments  can  evade  the 
>Iain  provisions  of  Rule  IX. 

There  is  another  case  which  illustrates  this  evasion  of  the  reinstate- 
nent  rule.  It  is  a  case  which  arose  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
►n  August  1, 1895.  When  the  classification  took  effect  in  the  Govern- 
nent  Printing  Office,  there  were  35  compositors  on  temporary  employ- 
lent.  As  I  remember  it,  all  of  the  other  temporary  employees  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  were  separated  from  the  service  prior  to 
he  date  of  classification  except  these  35.  They  remained  in  office  there 
ntil  the  6th  of  August,  long  enough  to  cross  the  line  into  the  classified 
ervice.  They  claimed  before  the  commission  that  they  had  entered  the 
lassified  service,  and  therefore  were  eligible  to  reinstatement  within 
ne  year  from  the  date  of  their  separation.  There  was  some  little  dif- 
*rence  of  opinion  as  to  the  technical  form  in  which  this  right  should 
e  stated,  and  the  commission  wrote  to  the  Public  Printer,  asking  him 
>  correct  his  roster  of  classified  employees  by  including  these  35  per- 
>ns.  Mr.  Benedict  resented  this  request,  evidently  regarding  it  as  an 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to  force  these  35  persons  into  the 
*rvice  again,  misunderstanding  entirely  the  spirit  of  the  commission's 
ition.  The  effect  of  this  anger  on  his  part  was  to  lead  him  to  refuse 
re  reinstatement  of  any  one  of  these  persons.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
w  to  require  him  to  reinstate;  it  is  entirely  optional  with  himself, 
here  is  no  doubt  that  they  had  the  right  of  reinstatement  at  any  time 
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within  one  year,  bat  he  did  not  choose  to  exercise  his  prerogative  and 
make  a  requisition  for  their  reinstatement. 

Various  efforts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  matter,  but  without  any 
success.  Under  the  present  Administration  the  remnant  of  those  &, 
who  were  still  out  of  the  service,  some  of  them  having  gone  in  their 
examination,  some  of  them  having  left  the  city,  made  another  appeal 
to  the  commission,  and  the  outcome  of  it  was  that  the  commission 
expressed  a  willingness  to  the  Public  Printer  to  allow  these  persons  to 
be  reassigned  to  duty  if  the  Public  Printer  would  say  that  they  bad 
not  been  lawfully  discharged.  The  question  whether  they  had  been 
lawfully  discharged  hinged  on  a  very  minor  consideration.  It  was  said 
that  there  was  one  form  of  discharge  for  permanent  employees  and 
another  form  for  temporary,  and  that  they  had  been  discharged  on  tkt 
wrong  form.  On  this  pretext  permission  to  reassign  them  to  doty  was 
given.  I  do  not  think  the  Public  Printer  ever  explicitly  stated  that  be 
regarded  them  as  unlawfully  discharged;  but,  nevertheless,  some  of 
the  35  persons  who  had  been  out  something  like  three  years  have  bees 
reassigned  to  duty  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  In  speaking  of  the  form  of  dismissal,  is  it  the  letter 
which  is  written  to  them  when  they  are  dismissed! 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  details  of  it  I  do  not  know,  but,  as  I  understand  it 
there  has  been  one  blank  form  which  was  used  for  the  discharge  of  * 
regular  permanent  employee  and  another  blank  form  which  was  used  for 
the  discharge  of  persons  who  were  only  temporarily  in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  temporary  form  had  been  used  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  who  had  been  regularly  employed;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes;  I  think  that  was  the  point  about  it.  If  the  com- 
mission decided  that  they  were  permanent  employees  and  in  the  classi- 
fied service  they  should  have  received  the  other  form  of  discharge. 

The  minutes  of  January  21, 1898,  show  that  E.  T.  Faucher  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service  January  8,  1897,  and  that  the  commission 
authorized  his  reinstatement,  the  certificate  to  date  back  to  December 
21, 1897.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service 
January  8,  1897,  and  hence  on  January  21, 1898,  the  time  of  eligibility 
for  reinstatement  had  expired,  and  the  commission  authorized  the 
certificate  to  be  dated  back  to  bring  it  within  the  year  limitation. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  dated  back  to  the  8th  of  January  ! 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  was  dated  back  to  December  21. 

There  is  another  case  somewhat  like  this,  differing  just  in  a  minor 
particular.  It  is  the  case  of  Miss  Agnes  Gerry.  The  Interior  Depart 
ment  made  a  requisition  dated  July  2  for  her  reinstatement.  She  wts 
separated  from  the  service  June  30, 1896,  and  hence  on  July  2  her  year 
of  eligibility  to  reinstatement  would  have  expired.  The  Department 
requested  permission  to  date  back  its  requisition,  and  this  permission 
was  granted  by  the  minutes,  the  exact  date  of  which  I  can  not  give, 
but  in  June,  1896,  the  early  part  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  minutes  show  that  the  Department  was  per 
mitted  to  date  back  the  requisition? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  reasons  were  assigned  therefor  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  minutes  do  not  show  any  reasons,  and  I  do  not 
know  them. 

I  will  refer  to  another  case  in  which  the  year  limit  was  suspended. 
It  is  the  case  of  Miss  Mary  Van  Yranken.  She  was  removed  from  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  September  30,  1891 
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The  request  for  her  reinstatement  was  dated  June  3, 1897.  The  min- 
utes Bhow  that  within  the  year  from  the  date  of  her  separation  from  the 
service  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  the  Sixth  Auditor  each  separately  requested  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  reinstate  Miss  Van  Yranken  with  a  view,  in  the 
case  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  transfer  her  to  his  Department, 
and  in  the  other  two  cases  of  assignment  to  duty  in  those  respective 
bureaus.  The  request,  as  the  minute  recites,  was  pigeonholed  by  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  minutes  say  that  "the 
one-year  limit  is  suspended  and  on  the  principles  of  right  and  equity 
the  reinstatement  is  allowed."  This  action  was  taken  by  Commission- 
ers Procter  and  Harlow.  I  refer  to  that  case  because,  as  in  the  other 
eases,  I  see  nothing  in  rule  9  that  gives  the  commission  any  discretion 
to  waive  the  year  limit  or  to  take  into  consideration  any  other  fact  than 
the  length  of  time  the  persons  have  been  out  of  the  service. 

Another  case  to  which  I  would  invite  attention  is  that  of  Mr.  Edwin 
G.  Rose.  My  knowledge  of  this  case  began  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  who  called  me  up  by  telephone  and 
stated  to  me  that  there  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Bose  who  had 
formerly  been  an  apprentice  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
but  bad  resigned  something  like  three  years  ago  on  account  of  loss  of 
health.  During  that  time  he  had  been  on  a  farm,  I  think,  in  Virginia 
recuperating  his  health.  He  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  his  reinstatement.  I  stated  to  him  over  the  telephone  that 
the  one-year  limit  in  the  reinstatement  rule  was  explicit  and  that  the 
commission  had  no  power  to  waive  it.  Then  he  wanted  to  know  if  the 
young  man  could  not  enter  the  service  again  by  examination,  and  I 
stated  to  him  that  he  could,  and  told  him  when  the  next  examination 
for  apprentice  boys  would  occur.  On  the  same  day,  a  little  later  than 
this,  the  young  man  himself  came  to  my  desk,  stating  that  he  had  come 
from  Mr.  Sullivan  for  farther  information  in  reference  to  his  ability  to 
reenter  the  service.  He  then  stated  to  me  the  facts  which  Mr.  Sullivan 
liad  given  me  over  the  telephone,  the  general  fact  being  that  something 
like  three  years  previously,  as  I  remember,  he  had  resigned  his  position 
as  apprentice  boy  and  had  gone  on  a  farm  in  Virginia. 

His  appearance  excited  my  sympathy,  and  I  took  special  interest  in 
bis  case  because  he  looked  like  a  young  man  who  was  in  bad  health. 
I  questioned  him  very  closely  to  see  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  his 
reinstatement,  and  if  not,  how  he  could  proceed  in  order  to  become 
again  eligible.  I  found  that  he  was  25  or  26  years  of  age,  and  the  age 
limitation  for  apprentice  boys  is  14  to  20.  After  going  over  the  case 
and  spending  considerable  time  with  him  because  of  the  interest  that 
the  situation  excited,  I  stated  to  him  that  so  far  as  I  could  discover 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  entering  that  position  again.  Tie  was 
barred  from  an  examination  on  account  of  the  age  limit,  and  lie  was 
"barred  from  reinstatement  by  the  explicit  terms  of  rule  9.  Within  a 
few  days  I  found  a  minute  in  which  it  was  stated  that  in  the  case  of 
Edwin  (x.  Rose,  apprentice  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
the  commission  would  .regard  his  discharge  as  a  furlough,  and  the 
minute  authorized  the  issuing  of  a  certificate  for  his  reinstatement. 
Minutes  of  December  27, 1897. 

I  have  given  four  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  plain  terms  of  rule  9 
have  been  violated.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rule  itself  or  in  any  other 
rule  which  relates  to  this  subject  which  gives  the  commission  any  sort 
of  discretion.  The  terms  of  the  rule  are  not  vague;  they  are  very 
explicit;  and  every  one  of  these  cases,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discav^ 
is  a  direct  violation  of  the  reinstatement  rule. 
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The  next  facts  to  which  I  will  call  attention  relate  to  promotions  on 
the  commission's  own  force.  Up  to  June,  1897,  the  commission  had  no 
specific  regulations  governing  promotions.  I  think  it  was  in  June, 
1897,  that  regulations  were  adopted  and  a  promotion  board  was  organ 
ized  by  the  commission,  composed  of  Mr.  Frauk  M.  Kiggins,  chairman: 
Mr.  John  T.  Doyle,  secretary  of  the  commission  and  also  secretary  of 
the  promotion  board,  and  myself  as  the  third  member.  Upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy  the  promotion  board  was  requested  to  prepare 
the  efficiency  ratings  and  the  register  of  eligibles  on  which  the  com- 
mission could  act  in  accordance  with  its  regulations.  The  board  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  the  statements  of  efficiency,  and  they  were  given  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board,  Mr.  Doyle,  to  enter  on  a  register  and  make 
certification  of  'the  three  highest. 

Subsequently  the  chairman  of  the  board  withdrew  these  efficiency 
statements  from  the  secretary  for  some  reason  and  gave  them  to  the 
president  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  took  the 
matter  up  from  these  efficiency  statements  without  waiting  for  a  cer- 
tification in  the  form  required  by  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  office. 
The  third  man  on  the  list  and  the  fourth  man  obtained  precisely  the 
same  grade,  but  the  third  man  had  been  in  the  service  two  or  thret 
times  as  long  as  the  fourth  man,  and  the  promotion  board,  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  which  obtains  in  such  cases,  that  priority  of 
application  shall  decide  priority  of  eligibility,  had  no  difficulty  in  deter 
mining  which  of  these  should  be  third  on  the  list  and  which  should  be 
fourth. 

The  third  man  on  the  list  was  an  old  soldier,  Mr.  F.  H.  Wagner.  He 
had  a  good  soldier  record.  He  had  a  State  certificate  as  a  teacher  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  passed  the  bookkeeper  register  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  was  transferred  to  the  commission  because 
of  that  fact,  and  has  made  a  good  record  with  the  commission. 

The  fourth  man  on  the  list,  Mr.  Eicketts,  had  been  in  the  service  a 
much  shorter  time,  as  I  remember  it,  only  two  or  three  years,  and  was 
a  Democrat  from  Mr.  Procter's  own  State.  The  commission  promoted 
Mr.  Ricketts. 

As  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  came  out,  the  members  of  the 
promotion  board,  including  myself,  called  their  attention  to  the  fart 
that  Mr.  Eicketts  was  the  fourth  on  the  list,  instead  of  the  third,  anil 
therefore  was  not  eligible  to  this  promotion.  It  would  have  been  east 
at  that  time  to  have  changed  the  matter,  because  Mr.  Eicketts  chanced 
to  be  absent  from  the  city  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  hr 
was  promoted.  The  commission,  however,  did  not  rescind  its  action, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  the  promotion  board  held  a  meeting  and  pre- 
pared a  statement  of  the  facts,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Eicketts  was  the  fourth  on  the  list.  This  communication  was  signal 
by  the  three  members  of  the  promotion  board  and  sent  to  the  commi> 
sion.  The  answer  which  was  received  was  very  curt,  and  the  action  oi 
the  commission  remained  unchanged. 

There  have  been  some  other  promotions  that  have  excited  comment 
within  the  commission,  but  as  they  were  at  a  .time  when  the  commis 
sion  had  absolute  discretion  in  the  matter,  they  could  not  be  said  to 
have  been  illegal  in  any  sense.    I  will  mention  only  one  of  tbem : 

Mr.  George  Eisk  was  appointed  from  the  French  and  Italian  register 
on  September  4, 1894,  at  a  salary  of  $900.  On  November  1, 1894,  be 
was  promoted  to  $1,000;  June  26,  1895,  to  $1,200;  September  15, 189t 
to  $1,400,  and  June  1, 1897,  to  $1,600.  Mr.  Eisk  is  a  Democrat  from 
Florida. 
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The  next  cases  which  I  desire  to  cite  relate  to  the  transfer  rule,  which 
may  be  found  on  page  21  of  the  pamphlet  which  I  have  furnished.  The 
features  of  the  rule  to  which  these  cases  relate  are  those  found  in  sec- 
tion 2,  on  page  21.  A  reading  of  this  section  discloses  the  fact  that 
there  are  four  restriction^  to  a  transfer.  The  first  relates  to  the  appor- 
tionment; the  second  relates  to  the  question  whether  the  class  of  work 
is  the  same  or  not;  the  third  to  the  age  of  the  person  to  be  transferred, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  question  whether  an  examination  would  be 
required.  1  shall  cite  cases  to  show  the  violation  of  each  of  these  four 
provisions  of  this  rule. 

The  first  case  to  which  I  will  refer  is  that  of  Miss  Jane  Bruce,  whose 
transfer  from  a  copyholder  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  clerk 
in  the  Post-Office  Department  was  authorized  by  the  minutes  of  Janu- 
ary 3, 1898.  The  question,  of  course,  is  whether  the  class  of  work  of  a 
copyholder  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  the  same  as  that  of 
clerk  in  the  Post-Office  Department.  The  record  shows  that  Commis- 
sioner Bice  voted  against  this  transfer  for  reasons  which  were  stated  in 
the  memorandum  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  from 
which  it  appears  that  both  Commissioner  Rice  and  Secretary  Doyle 
regarded  the  transfer  as  not  authorized. 

In  contrast  with  this  I  will  refer  to  a  minute  of  June  12,  1896,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  Attorney-General  requested  the  commission 
to  issue  a  certificate  for  the  transfer  of  a  railway  mail  clerk  from  the 
Bailway  Mail  Service  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  minute  directs 
that  the  Attorney-General  shall  be  informed  of  the  fact  that  this  trans- 
fer is  not  permissible  under  the  rule  on  the  ground  that  the  work  of  a 
railway  mail  clerk  is  not  of  the  same  kind  as  the  work  of  a  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  His  attention  is,  however,  called  to  the  fact  by 
the  minute  that  the  clerk  may  be  transferred  from  the  Bailway  Mail 
Service  to  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  after  a  service  of  six  months 
there  he  will  be  eligible  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  the  one  case,  the  work  of  a  copyholder  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  is  regarded  as  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  a  clerk  in  the 
Post-Office  Department,  and  in  the  other,  the  work  of  a  railway  mail 
clerk  is  regarded  as  of  a  different  character  from  the  work  of  a  clerk  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  the  action  exactly;  but  a  matron  in 
the  Indian  service  has  been  transferred  to  the  position  of  clerk  in  the 
iepartmental  service,  and  an  adjuster  in  the  mint  to  the  position  of 
Jlerk,  etc. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  will  refer  relates  to  the  nonenforcement  of 
-he  apportionment  features  of  this  rule.  While  there  have  been  many 
inch  cases,  the  one  to  which  I  will  refer  is  a  very  recent  occurrence. 

I  became  interested  in  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  George  K.  Leet. 
rho  was  introduced  to  me  by  a  personal  friend,  his  brother.  He  stated 
o  me  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  stenographer  in  the 
lavy-yard,  this  city,  and  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
secure  a  transfer  to  the  departmental  service.  I  told  him  and  his 
)rother  at  the  time  that  I  could  not  see  how  this  could  be  effected 
mder  the  rules.  A  little  later  than  that,  however,  he  came  and  stated 
hat  without  any  effort  on  his  part  or  any  knowledge  he  had  been  noti- 
ced to  appear  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  undergo  a  test  to 
ee  whether  he  could  fulfill  the  requirements  of  that  Department  as  a 
tenographer.  He  appeared  there,  and  his  efforts  seem  to  have  been 
atisfactory,  for  he  stated  to  me  that  a  requisition  had  been  made,  as 
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he  was  informed,  for  his  transfer.    He  stated  also  that  the  clerks  of  the 
commission  had  held  it  up  because  of  the  apportionment  role. 

Mr.  Leet  is  a  legal,  resident  of  the  District  of  Colombia,  and,  going 
from  the  nonapportionment  service  to  the  apportionment  service,  the 
apportionment  features  of  this  rule  should  have  been  enforced.  He 
asked  me  if  there  was  anything  that  could  be  done  about  it,  and  I 
stated  to  him  frankly  that  while  personally  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  him  transferred  to  the  departmental  service  and  obtain  a  moca 
better  position,  I  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  done.  However,  it  was 
done,  as  I  learn  from  the  minutes  of  January  22, 1898. 

Another  case  to  which  I  will  refer  is  that  of  Bert  W.  Andrews,  whose 
transfer  was  proposed  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  clerk  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  in  which  the  question  of  apportionment  again 
arose.  The  minutes  in  reference  to  this  contain  long  briefs  by  each  of 
the  three  Commissioners.  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Procter's  position,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  that  transfers  might  be  allowed  whenever  a  Stat* 
had  not  received  its  full  quota  of  the  last  apportionment.  Commissioners 
Harlow  and  Bice,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  allow  a  transfer  when  the  State  froin  which  the  individual 
was  to  be  transferred  was  not  next  in  line  for  an  appointment  to  the 
same  position.  Two  Commissioners  voted  against  this  transfer  and  one 
in  favor  of  it.  Minutes  of  December  14, 1896.  The  minutes  of  Jan- 
uary 23, 1897,  show  that  the  certificate  for  this  transfer  was  authorized 
on  the  statement  of  the  Department  that  Andrews — I  quote— "has  a 
knowledge  of  law  which  will  be  useful  in  the  position  to  which  tranafer 
is  proposed." 

Another  case  to  which  I  will  refer  of  the  same  character  is  that  of 
D.  O.  Cheesman,  clerk  at  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency,  whose  transfer 
was  proposed  to  the  position  of  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
this  case,  as  in  the  one  just  cited,  long  opinions  were  rendered  on  the 
apportionment  question,  the  commissioners  dividing  as  in  the  previous 
case;  and  the  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  the  transfer  was  dis- 
allowed December  23, 1896.  January  12, 1897,  the  minutes  show  that 
the  transfer  was  allowed.  It  was  alleged  that  reasons  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  service  existed  for  the  transfer. 

Becently  a  clerk  has  been  transferred  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  the  position  of  fourth  assistant  examiner  on  a  law  exam- 
ination. The  last  proviso  of  section  2,  rule  10,  relating  to  transfers 
indicates  very  plainly,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  examination  to  be 
given  in  such  a  case  is  the  examination  which  wctald  be  given  for  on?- , 
inal  eutrance  to  this  position.  There  is  probably  no  position  in  the 
Government  service  in  which  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  position  and 
the  examination  are  better  fixed  than  in  the  case  of  fourth  assistant 
examiner.  If  a  law  test  were  required  as  supplementary,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  me  as  if  at  least  the  person  to  fill  that  position  should  have 
passed  the  entrance  examination,  which  I  understand  he  was  do* 
required  to  pass. 

In  February,  1897,  a  request  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Degges 
from  the  position  of  usher  at  the  White  House  to  that  of  clerk,  I  think, 
in  the  Interior  Department.  It  was  decided  that  an  examination  was 
required,  the  position  of  usher  and  that  of  clerk  being  different  in 
grade.  Mr.  Degges  made  two  efforts  to  pass  the  examination  and  failed 
in  both  cases.  The  daily  papers  in  recording  transfers  recorded  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Degges  was  transferred  to  a  position  of  $1,200.  I  am  not 
able  to  give  the  committee  any  further  information  in  reference  to  that 
case,  but  I  state  the  case  just  as  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 
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The  next  things  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  relate  to  certifica- 
tions, and,  first  of  all,  to  so-called  home  rule.  Rule  8  relates  to  certifi- 
cations, and  section  8  of  that  role  contains  the  only  authority,  so  far  as 
I  know,  for  what  is  now  familiarly  termed  the  home-rule  principle. 
The  body  of  section  8  provides  that  "  for  filling  vacancies  in  positions 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  some  of  which  are  specified  here, 
"the  territory  of  the  United  States  shall  be  arranged  in  such  sections 
or  districts  as  the  commission  may  determine;"  and  further  this  part 
of  the  section  provides  that  "  an  eligible  shall  be  certified,  in  his  order, 
to  vacancies  in  the  section  or  district  in  which  he  resides,  and  upon  his 
written  request  to  vacancies  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  other  sections 
or  districts." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  commission  has  the  power  to  district  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in  case  they  do  that  "an  eligi- 
ble shall  be  certified" — the  language  of  the  rule  is  mandatory — "in  his 
order"  to  a  vacancy  within  his  own  section  or  district,  and  if  he  requests 
it,  that  he  shall  be  certified  to  positions  in  other  districts. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  cite  cases  to  cover  all  of  these,  but  will  say 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  almost  the  entire  home-rule  action  of  the 
commission  has  been  in  violation  of  this  section  of  the  rule.  I  have 
•ead  it  carefully  and  analyzed  it  the  best  I  could,  and  I  can  discover  no 
rothority  for  the  general  course  of  the  commission  in  reference  to  that 
tile,  in  other  words,  when  an  eligible  asks  to  be  certified  in  any  other 
iian  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  I  do  not  see  how  the  commission, 
mder  this  rule,  can  refuse  him  such  certification.  And  yet  I  suppose 
to  one  will  question  that  that  is  being  done  continually. 

The  proviso  of  this  rule  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of  custom- 
louses,  jwst-offices  and  internal-revenue  districts,  and  states  that  an 
iligible  shall  be  certified  only  to  vacancies  in  the  customs  districts 
rhere  he  was  examined,  not  where  he  resides.  This  ta^es  from  him  the 
►rivilege  of  requesting  that  he  be  certified  to  any  other  place  than 
be  one  at  which  he  was  examined.  Recently  the  commission  has  con- 
ented  to  allow  the  Post-Office  Department,  in  making  the  first  seleo- 
ions  for  carrier  service  in  newly  classified  post-offices,  to  pass  over  the 
ames  of  persons  who  do  not  reside  in  the  place  where  the  work  is  to 
e  done.  I  notice  Mr.  Procter  stated  yesterday  that  it  was  an  under- 
tandiug  with  the  Department  that  the  names  of  persons  so  passed  over 
iurald  remain  on  the  register  during  the  period  of  one  year,  the  period 
f  eligibility,  for  any  future  certifications.  That  can  not  disguise  the 
ict  that  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  vacancy  and  a  possibility  of  a 
tan's  acquiring  something  to  which  the  rules  entitled  him  he  was 
eprived  of  that  privilege  by  the  action  of  the  Department  and  the 
>in  mission. 

There  is  a  case  also  in  the  internal-revenue  service  bearing  on  this 
une  subject  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  attention.  It  appears  that 
i  applicant  from  Springfield,  Ohio,  went  to  Cincinnati  and  took  the 
rami  nation  for  the  internal-revenue  service  and  he  became  eligible, 
is  name  remained  on  the  register. 
The  Chairman.  What  was  the  name  of  the  applicant? 
Mr.  Bailey.  Although  I  have  known  the  name  of  this  party,  I  have 
rgotten  it,  and  not  being  allowed  to  refer  to  the  record  I  am  unable 
give  the  name.  He  stood  within  reach  of  the  first  certification,  and 
e  collector  at  Cincinnati,  through  a  United  States  Senator,  ascertained 
is  fact  Subsequent,  however,  to  his  ascertaining  this  fact  a  new 
amination  was  held  and  new  names  were  entered  upon  this  register. 
>eg  a  little  pardon,  because  I  have  confused  the  man  he  wanted  with 
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the  man  who  took  this  examination.  The  •man  about  whom  inquiry 
was  made  was  found  to  be  within  reach  of  the  first  certification  before 
the  second  examination  was  taken.  The  second  examination  was  taken 
and  marked,  and  among  the  eligibles  was  this  man  from  Springfield. 
Ohio.  A  request  was  made  by  the  collector  at  Cincinnati  for  a  certifi- 
cation. The  certification  was  made,  and  the  man  whom  he  desired  to 
appoint  was  not  on  that  certification.  This  led  to  inquiry,  and  the 
explanation  that  since  he  had  looked  into  the  state  of  the  register 
new  names  had  been  entered  thereon  which  lowered  the  rank,  tbe  rel- 
ative rank,  of  the  man  about  him  he  was  inquiring.  The  collector 
selected  one  of  the  three  persons  whose  names  were  on  that  first  certifi- 
cation, and  after  doing  so,  thus  removing  one  name,  the  man  he  wanted 
was  still  fourth  on  the  register.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  that  tli? 
man  from  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  third  on  the  register,  and  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  home-rule  principle  to  this  case  his  name  was  taken  of 
the  register  and  the  fourth  man  was  thus  reached  and  certified,  and 
as  1  understand  it,  appointed.    Now,  there  is  not  any  question — - 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  this  was  done  at  the  instance  of  a 
United  States  Senator  and  the  collector? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  correspondence  shows  that  the  collector  made 
inquiries  on  that  subject,  and  that  it  was  to  ascertain  the  standing  >' 
this  particular  man,  and  that  this  was  the  man  they  desired  to  reach. 
I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  section  8  of  rule  8  to  give  the  commission  any  such  pow«  r: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  specifically  stated  that  a  man  is  eligible 
only  in  the  district  where  he  was  examined.  In  other  words,  tk 
Springfield,  Ohio,  man  was  eligible  only  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  & 
could  not  under  the  rules  be  made  eligible  at  Springfield. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  this  transaction? 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  within  sixty  days,  but  I  can  not  locate  it  nearer 
than  that.    I  think  it  is  within  thirty  days. 

Another  case  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  that  of  an  instrumett 
maker  called  for  for  service  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  How- 
ever, I  will  state  a  fact  before  I  state  that.  A  young  man  came  to  th- 
commission  to  inquire  about  the  position  of  instrument  maker.  an«i 
Mr.  Bushby,  the  chief  of  the  certification  division,  brought  him  to  mj 
desk  in  order  that  we  might  together  give  him  the  information  vh^i 
he  desired.  We  stated  to  him  that  there  was  no  regular  register  w 
the  position  of  instrument  maker,  but  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  tf 
a  vacancy  a  special  examination  would  be  held  to  fill  the  place. 

The  young  man  seemed  irritated  at  this,  and  said  he  would  atta:: 
the  situation  without  such  formality.  In  a  little  while  a  request  can* 
for  such  an  examination,  coupled  with  a  request  for  the  temporary 
appointment  of  this  same  young  man.  The  request  was  granted,  a>  :: 
could  be  lawfully  under  the  rule,  there  being  no  register.  The  commis- 
sion then  announced  an  examination  for  this  position  and  fixed  a  date 
for  closing  the  receipt  of  applications.  The  examination  provided  wa* 
not  scholastic,  but  was  an  experience  examination.  Three  person - 
applied  for  the  examination,  all  of  whom  passed,  and  a  certificate •: 
was  made  in  due  form.  It  then  appeared  that  the  young  man  who  was 
temporarily  occupying  the  place  had  not  applied.  It  appeared  from 
conversations  with  myself  and  Mr.  Bushby  and  in  the  office  that  he  va> 
under  the  impression  that  he  could  remain  without  applying.  At  a. 
events,  this  seemed  to  be  the  fact. 

When,  however,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  certification  had  been  mad* 
and  his  name  not  included,  he  at  once  commenced  an  effort  to  chan£t 
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the  situation.    The  president  of  the  commission  then  directed  that  his 

application  and  form  394,  on  which  he  proved  his  ability,  should  be 

accepted  by  the  commission  and  his  name  entered  on  the  register  of 

eligible*.    This  was  done  without  reannouncing,  the  examination  or 

giving  other  persons  who  might  desire  a  similar  privilege  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  the  competition. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  he  was  put  there  without  examination  ! 
Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir.    There  being  no  scholastic  examination,  he 

simply 

Mr.  Procter.  Begistration. 

Mr.  Bailey.  A  species  of  registration.    He  filed  his  ordinary  appli- 
cation and  form  394,  on  which  he  proved  his  experience. 
The  Charm  an.  Did  he  file  it  within  the  limit! 
Mr.  Bailey.  He  did  not.    This  took  place  not  only  after  the  date 
ftxed  for  the  receipt  of  applications,  but  after  the  certification  had  been 
made. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  names  on  the  list  besides  his  ! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Three  names  of  persons  who  had  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions and 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Department  sent  back  the  original  certification, 
stating  that  two  persons  on  that  certification  had  formerly  been  in  the 
service,  and  they  did  not  desire  to  reemploy  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Did  they  simply  allege 
as  a  reason  that  the  persons  had  formerly  been  in  the  service,  or  that 
they  were  incompetent  when  in  the  service  theretofore! 

Mr.  Bailey.  So  far  as  I  remember  there  were  no  allegations  of  their 
incompetency,  but  as  that  is  a  matter  of  record,  the  correspondence 
being  on  file,  I  would  not  speak  with  any  positiveness  about  it.  I  sim- 
ply can  say  that  there  were  no  allegations  of  physical  or  moral  derelic- 
tion that  would  warrant  the  exception  in  their  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  names  of  the  parties? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  the  name  of  the  young  man  who 
ras  finally  appointed. 

Mr  Bailey.  No;  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why! 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  happened  some  months  ago,  and  handling  so  many 
:ases  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  names  in  mind.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously stated  to  the  committee,  I  was  forbidden  to  verify  my  memory 
n  any  of  these  cases  by  reference  to  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  the  date! 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  was  about  three  months  ago. 

Senator  Harris.  Your  memory  seems  to  be  very  complete  with 
egard  to  a  great  many  details  concerning  the  transaction,  the  different 
teps.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  are  not  found  in  the  records; 
hat  you  have  not  access  to  the  records  giving  all  the  various  steps 
bat  have  occurred  in  these  different  transactions! 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  I  will  state  for  your  information  that  Mr. 
lailey  has  testified  that  the  commission  has  forbade  him  to  examine 
lie  records. 

Senator  Harris.  He  says  that  not  being  allowed  to  get  at  the  records 
i  the  reason  why  he  does  not  remember  the  name.  I  merely  want  to 
now  whether  he  is  trusting  to  his  memory  with  regard  to  all  these 
etails. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  trusting  to  memory  with  regard  to  the  other 
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details.  They  are  for  the  most  part,  however,  matters  of  record,  except 
the  part  which  relates  to  myself.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  remember 
incidents  and  events  than  dates  and  names. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  the  rnle  requiring  selection  from  a  certification 
made  is  mandatory.  Section  2  of  rute  8  says:  "Of  the  three  names 
certified  the  nominating  or  appointing  officer  shall  select  one,  and  if  at 
the  time  of  selection  there  are  more  vacancies  than  one,  he  may  select 
more  than  one  name,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  commission." 

That  is  a  mandatory  rule.  The  only  way  under  the  rules  by  which 
an  appointing  officer  can  refuse  to  select  is  the  provision  in  section  4  of 
rule  8:  "If  the  appointing  or  nominating  officer  shall  object  to  an 
eligible  named  in  the  certificate,  stating  that,  because  of  some  physical 
defect,  mental  unsoundness,  or  moral  disqualification,  particularly 
specified,  said  eligible  would  be  incompetent  or  unfit  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  vacant  position,  and  if  said  officer  shall  sus- 
tain such  objection  with  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  commission,  the 
commission  may  certify  the  eligible  on  the  register  who  is  in  average 
percentage  next  below  those  already  certified  in  place  of  the  one  to 
whom  objection  is  made  and  sustained." 

There  was  nothing  in  these  allegations,  so  far  as  I  could  discover, 
that  brought  the  letter  of  the  department  within  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  but  even  if  the  objections  were  sustained,  the  proper 
method  would  seem  to  be  to  have  readvertised  the  examination  and 
given  opportunity  for  other  persons  who  might  desire  to  enter  the 
competition. 

I  desire  next  to  refer  to  a  practice  which  has  grown  up  under  the 
present  commission,  but  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  did  not  previously 
prevail.  I  refer  to  the  right  which  is  now  exercised  of  going  down  on 
a  register  below  the  three  highest  names  and  selecting  persons  wbo 
have  certain  special  qualifications  which  were  not  made  a  specific  part 
of  the  original  test. 

While  this  practice  has  grown  up  in  reference  to  a  great  many  reg- 
isters under  certain  conditions,  it  is  best  illustrated  and  most  practical 
on  the  skilled  laborer  register.  When  the  Government  Printing  Office 
was  classified,  conferences  were  held  with  representatives  from  that 
office  to  determine  what  registers  should  be  established.  Registers 
for  the  different  trades  were  agreed  upon  and  the  kind  of  examina- 
tion which  should  be  held  for  each.  In  reference  to  a  large  number 
of  places,  such  as  stitchers  and  folders  and  press  feeders,  it  was  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  department  to  fill  the  places 
often  by  inexperienced  persons  and  it  was  believed  that  any  test  which 
wonld  determine  their  relative  merit  would  be  satisfactory.  Hence,  no 
credit  was  given  for  experience  and  no  condition  was  imposed  debar- 
ring persons  who  had  never  had  experience  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  from  competing. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Benedict's  administration  the  commis 
sion  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  stating  that  if  he  desired  to  select  only  per- 
sons who  had  had  experience  in  certain  lines  in  which  the  vacancies 
existed^  the  commission  would  grant  such  privilege.  As  this  was  near 
the  close  of  the  administration,  I  think  it  was  not  done  by  him.  He 
did  not  avail  himself  of  that  privilege.  But  when  the  new  administra- 
tion came  in  advantage  was  taken  of  this  opportunity,  and  since  then 
the  practice,  I  understand,  has  become  almost  universal,  to  pass  down 
on  the  register  and  select  persons  who  allege  special  qualifications 
other  than  those  required  by  the  examination.  In  my  mind  it  is  not  a 
question  whether  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  persons  of  experience,  but 
as  to  the  application  of  the  rules. 
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I  can  not  find  any  authority  in  the  rales  for  any  Bach  practice.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  have  persons  of  experience  it  would  seem  to  me  as  if 
that  fact  should  be  recognized  in  the  examination.  Either  some  credit 
should  be  given  for  experience  and  then  persons  rated  relatively,  taking 
that  into  consideration,  or  persons  who  have  never  had  experience 
should  be  barred  from  the  examination.  When  applicants  come  into 
competition  with  a  view  to  being  eligible  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office  on  terms  that  the  commission  itself  prescribes  and  they  attain  an 
eligibility  which  brings  them  within  reach  of  certification,  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  they  have  under  the  rules  a  right  to  such  certification. 

Senator  Harris.  In  going  down  over  the  list  and  considering  the 
special  requisite  of  experience,  is  outside  information  taken  to  arrive  at 
it,  or  is  it  based  upon  anything  that  is  of  record  in  the  application  or 
in  the  examination  anywhere? 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  based  upon  statements  made  by  the  applicant  in 
his  application,  or  what  we  call  personal  questions  in  the  examination. 
Senator  Harris.  Then  the  experience  or  whatever  extra  qualifica- 
tions you  say  are  required  are  based  upon  matter  of  record! 

Mr.  Ballsy.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  the  applicant's  own  state- 
ment, unsupported  by  vouchers  in  this  case.    There  may  be  other  cases 

in  which  that  principle 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
the  beginning? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  competition  is  based  upon  the  examination,  and 
neither  in  the  commission's  manual,  nor  in  the  list  of  subjects,  nor  in  any 
other  literature  put  forth  by  the  commission  in  reference  to  the  skilled 
laborer  examination  is  it  stated  that  persons  who  have  had  no  experi- 
ence will  be  discriminated  against.  There  is  no  notice  of  that  fact 
&i  ven.  It  has  no  recognition,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  competition  as  the 
commission  originally  arranged  it,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  announce- 
ment, the  persons  who  go  to  the  head  of  the  register  are  entitled  to  the 
Orst  certification. 
Senator  Harris.  That  is  the  rule? 
Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  the  rule. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  consider  the  personal  statements  in  making 
ip  the  list;  do  you  read  them  over  and  consider  them? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir.  They  are  entered  on  the  list  according  to  the 
average  they  attain.  The  first  persons  on  the  list  may  or  may  not  have 
>ad  experience,  but  when  the  department,  for  instance,  calls  for  a  press 
eeder,  the  certification  clerk  passes  down  the  list  until  he  comes  to  the 
tame  of  one  who  claims  to  have  been  a  press  feeder. 

Senator  Harris.  In  giving  their  relative  rank,  experience,  which  the 
applicants  may  have  stated  or  may  not  have  stated,  is  not  considered 
it  all? 
Mr.  Bailey.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Procter.  There  are  several  classes  of  people  on  this  same  reg- 
jter — press  feeders  and  folders  and  stitchers.    Unless  you  make  up 

uree  registers,  it  could  not  be  arranged  in  this  way 

Senator  Harris.  It  seems  to  me  that  experience  is  an  amount  of 
apital  which  is  of  value  to  a  man,  and  that  as  between  two  men  coin- 
eting,  no  matter  what  the  position  is,  the  one  having  experience  cer- 
unly  has  an  advantage  over  the  other  and  should  be  entitled  to  credit 
>r  that. 

Mr.  Procter.  So  the  commission  thinks. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  great  weight  should  be  given  to  that  in  the 
samination. 
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Mr.  Procter.  You  can  not  pat  the  experience  of  a  press  feeder 
alongside  of  the  experience  of  a  folder. 

Senator  Harris.  Xo;  but  yon  can  pnt  the  experience  of  one  folder 
alongside  that  of  another. 

Mr.  Procter.  Exactly;  and  that  will  be  done  in  the  spring  exam- 
inations. 

Mr.  Bailey.  My  contention  was  not  in  reference  to  the  advisability, 
of  making  appointments  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  partly  at 
least  based  on  experience,  bnt  it  is  that  there  is  no  authority  for' the 
present  practice,  and  the  practice  indulged  in  in  one  place  grows  into 
other  places,  and  has  grown  until  it  works  great  injury. 

Senator  Harris.  I  was  going  beyond  what  you  were  saying  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  essential  fact  in  the  classification. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  examinations  were  given  to  the  applicants 
did  they  understand  that  the  three  highest  would  be  certified  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  took  the  examination  with  that  under 
standing? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly.  In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  on  this  question, 
before  I  pass  from  it  I  want  to  read  the  first  few  lines  of  section  1  ot 
rule  8: 

"The  appointing  or  nominating  officer  shall  request  certification  r<> 
him  of  the  names  of  eligibles  for  the  position  vacant,  and  the  commit 
sion  shall  certify  to  said  officer  from  the  proper  register  the  three  names 
at  the  head  thereof." 

The  rale  is  mandatory — they  shall  certify  the  three  names  at  the  head 
thereof.  That  applies  to  the  skilled-laborer  register  and  to  every  otbe: 
register  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Harris.  In  the  rules  I  find  a  statement,  section  156,  page  5": 

"For  positions  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  experience  will  i* 
marked  ou  the  following  scale:  Five  years'  exprience,  70;  six  years'. 
75,"  and  so  on. 

Doqs  not  that  have  some  relation  to  the  matter  of  which  you  speak! 

Mr.  Bailey.  None  whatever.  That  relates  to  trades  in  the  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office  and  does  not  and  never  has  applied  to  the  skilled 
laborer  register. 

Senator  Harris.  It  says  particularly  here:  "skilled-laborer  examina- 
tion, Government  Printing  Service." 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  understand  that  the  skilled-laborer  register  is  for 
all  services,  and  while  that  language  may  be  misleading,  if  you  will 
turn  to  the  skilled-laborer  examination  and  read  the«eubjects  aud 
weights,  you  will  find  that  experience  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 
An  index  in  the  back  of  the  book  will  refer  you  readily  to  the  skilled 
laborer  examination  and  the  subjects  and  weights. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  language,  you  can  see,  is  mandatory. 

Senator  Harris.  Certainly.    I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  Mr.  Procter  were  on  the  witness  stand  I  should  ask 
him  whether  it  is  applied  to  the  skilled  laborer  examination. 

Senator  Harris.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  rules  requiring  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  not  the  rule.    That  is  the  manual  of  information. 

Senator  Harris.  Oh,  well;  all  this  may  be  considered  rules. 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  the  point  I  make,  Senator,  is  that  that  language  i< 
in  fact  misleading  if  it  is  understood  to  apply  to  the  skilled  laborer  rr? 
ister.  If  I  am  mistaken  about  that,  it  is  very  easy  to  correct  me.  The 
gentlemen  are  all  around  me  here  who  know  the  facts.  Mr.  Procter 
himself  knows  it  if  he  chooses  to  state. 
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MFTProoter.  I  suppose  an  opportunity  will  be  given  me  later. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  for  the  fullest  statement. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  state  of  my  own  knowledge  that  up  to  this  time 
experience  has  not  been  considered  in  grading  persons  whose  names 
are  entered  on  the  skilled  laborers'  register  of  eligibles. 

About  four  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  appropriation  acts,  Congress 
inserted  a  proviso  requiring  a  county  officer's  certificate  to  be  attached 
to  applications.  The  language  of  the  law  is  given  at  the  head  of  the 
county  officer's  certificate  in  the  application  blank  which  I  have  before 
me,  and  I  will  read  it: 

"Hereafter  every  application  for  examination  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  appointment  in  the  departmental  service  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  an  officer,  with  his 
official  seal  attached,  of  the  county  and  State  of  which  the  applicant 
claims  to  be  a  citizen,  that  such  applicant  was,  at  the  time  of  making 
such  application,  an  actual  and  bona  fide  resident  of  said  county,  and 
has  been  such  resident  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  next 
preceding." 

The  first  case  of  which  I  am  aware  of  a  violatfon  of  this  requirement 
was  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  had  lived  in 
Charleston  less  than  six  months,  but  he  had  lived  in  the  State— 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  name? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  can  not  give  the  name. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  time? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  should  say  it  was  in  the  year  1895,  but  I  can  not  give 
it  more  definitely  than  that.  However,  I  think  Mr.  Procter  will 
remember  the  case,  and  it  is  easy  to  verify  this  from  the  records. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  it  when  Mr.  Eoosevelt  was  on  the  commission? 

Mr.  Bailey.  1  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  remember  the  case  perfectly. 

Mr.  Doyle  A  case  occurred  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bailey,  ft  is  quite  likely  that  that  was  the  case. 

What  I  want  to  state  about  this  applicant  is  that  he  had  not  lived 
six  months  in  the  county,  and,  therefore,  under  the  terms  of  the  act, 
would  not  be  eligible  to  the  examination.  The  commission,  however, 
set  a  precedent  at  that  time  for  allowing  a  man  to  prove  his  residence 
for  the  time  he  had  been  in  the  county  in  which  he  then  legally  resided, 
and  also  to  supplement  that  with  residence  in  another  county  in  the 
same  State.  The  matter  is  of  minor  importance,  and  I  have  mentioned 
It  only  because  it  seems  to  me  to  fit  into  the  general  trend  to  which  I 
aave  referred  «of  ignoring  laws  and  rules  and  adopting  practices  which 
ire  not  consistent  therewith. 

Senator  Harris.  You  say  the  question  there  turns  upon  residence 
in  the  county? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  law  prescribes  that  he  must  show  by  the  certificate 
>f  a  county  officer  that  he  has  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he  claims 
egal  residence  six  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  application. 

Senator  Harris.  The  law  in  regard  to  apportionment  applies  to  the 
States,  does  it  not,  and  not  to  the  counties? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  know,  Senator,  that  that  question  would 

tppiy 

Senator  Harris.  It  is  apportionment  among  the  States? 

Mr.  Bailey.  This  is  a  law  of  Congress,  and  there  is  nothing  said 
kbout  apportionment.  It  simply  prescribes  the  conditions  of  an  appli- 
cation. 

Senator  Harris.  The  rules  concerning  apportionment  also  relate  to 
be  States,  I  understand? 
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Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  true  the  apportionment  is  based  on  State  lines  and 
not  county  lines,  but  it  is  also  true  that  Congress,  for  reasons  which  we 
supposed  we  understood  at  the  time,  passed  a  law  requiring  a  county 
residence  for  the  departmental  service,  and  I  suppose  that  law  is  bind 
ing  on  the  commission.  It  is  merely  an  incident,  however,  in  keeping 
with  other  things  which  I  am  stating. 

I  desire  next  to  call  attention  to  the  increase  of  special  examinations. 
coupled  with  the  provision  for  temporary  appointments,  which  increa.se* 
the  opportunities  to  secure  the  appointment  of  persons  whom  the  head 
of  a  department  may  desire  to  appoint.  The  rule  for  temporary 
appointments  has  been  used,  in  fact  existed,  only  in  a  part  of  the  serf- 
ices  prior  to  about  two  years  ago,  and  its  first  extension  to  all  the 
services  was  on  May  6, 1896,  when  the  new  rules  were  adopted  and  new 
services  were  brought  in. 

At  first  the  rule  was  more  restricted  than  it  was  afterwards,  but  tlie 
provisions  of  the  rule  now  are  in  substance  that  when  there  are  no 
eligibles  on  a  register  the  heads  of  departments,  with  the  permission 
of  the  commission,  may  make  a  temporary  appointment,  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days,  which  temporary  appointment  maybe  extended,  and  there 
is  another  provision  that  if  it  be  impracticable  to  obtain  a  certiticatioi 
in  time  to  meet  an  emergency,  a  thirty  days'  appointment  may  be  madt 

Instead  of  being  the  exception,  this  rule  for  the  past  two  years  h*> 
almost  characterized  the  practice.  It  would  be  impossible  for  nie,  and 
perhaps  for  anyone  else,  without  obtaining  statistics,  to  say  what  part 
of  all  the  appointments  are  first  made  temporary,  but  I  am  able  to  sar 
of  personal  knowledge  that  the  percentage  is  very  large.  The  depart 
ment  can  at  any  time  secure  a  temporary  appointment  by  requiring 
qualifications  which  are  not  tested  by  any  of  the  existing  registers. 
No  matter  how  slight  the  extra  qualifications  may  be,  if  they  insist 
upon  it,  under  the  practice  of  the  commission,  they  are  entitled  to  * 
special  examination.  • 

The  special  examination  increases  the  possibility  of  the  person  wL<» 
enters  the  position  by  temporary  appointment  obtaining  the  plaee. 
All  special  examinations  have  a  limited  time  of  announcement  and  i 
limited  announcement.  Usually  thirty  days  are  allowed  for  reeeivinj 
applications  for  these  special  places;  the  competition  is,  of  course, 
reduced  to  the  minimum;  the  number  of  applicants  is  always  compar- 
atively or  almost  always  relatively  very  small,  and  the  chances  that  the 
man  who  has  received  the  temporary  appointment  may  receive  an  aver- 
age which  will  bring  him  within  range  of  certification  are  very  good.  1 
have  not  any  specific  thing  to  say  iu  reference  to  that  fact,  except  to 
bring  it  out  as  one  of  the  present  tendencies  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
directly  opposed  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  law. 

Senator  Harris.  Does  that  practice  apply  to  all  the  departments 
or  to  any  one  more  than  to  others? 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  of  course  applies  to  some  more  than  others.  It  applit* 
a  good  deal  more  to  those  services  which  have  been  newly  classified  an<i 
for  which  no  registers  have  yet  been  prepared;  but  the  same  thing  pre 
vails  to  some  extent 

Senator  Harris.  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  where  register- 
have  not  been  prepared,  to  have  a  special  examination? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly.    But  in  answering  your  question 

Senator  Harris.  That  would  not  be  an  exception  to  the  rule! 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  under  the  rule. 

Senator  Harris.  I  desire  to  learn  whence  these  special  cases  that 
are  an  exception  to  the  rule  chiefly  come? 
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Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  in  those  cases  that  it  is 
any  more  from  one  department  than  from  another  All  the  depart- 
ments avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  the  application  for  a  special  examination  gen- 
erally made  with  reference  simply  to  one  person  7  or  does  it  generally 
include  more  than  oue? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  department  makes  a  request  of  the  commission  for 
filling  a  certain  vacancy,  and  specifies  the  qualifications  required  for 
that  vacancy.  If  those  qualifications  are  not  tested  by  the  examination 
for  any  register  then  in  existence,  it  must  be  regarded  as  special  and 
treated  as  special. 

Senator  Harris.  What  I  want  to  learn  is  whether  these  applications, 
with  the  special  requirements,  generally  come  for  one  vacancy,  or 
whether  the  department  indicates  a  number  of  places. 
Mr.  Bailey.  No;  for  one  vacancy.    All  these  classes  I  am  speaking 

of  now  are  for  a  single  vacancy.    The  department  certifies 

Senator  Harris.  Then  after  thirty  days'  notice  generally  this  appli- 
cant appears! 
Mr.  Bailey.  With  others. 

Senator  Harris,  With  others  who  may  have  heard  of  it? 
Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir ;  the  examination  is  held,  and  the  three  highest 
are  certified ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  a  matter  of  embarrassment 
because  the  temporary  appointee  was  not  one  of  the  three  highest.  In  • 
those  cases  the  department  complains  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  get 
the  mau  it  thinks  best  qualified  for  it,  and  the  man  who  has  acquired 
some  experience. 

Senator  Harris.  Even  on  the  special  requirement  which  the  depart- 
ment specifies? 
Mr.  Bailey.  That  often  happens.    I  had  not  quite  finished  the  point 

I  was  making  when  I  was 

Senator  Harris.  I  broke  into  your  statement. 
Mr.  Bailey.  I  was  getting  at  this  fact,  which  I  think  is  worthy  of 
consideration.    I  do  not  say  anybody  is  to  blame  for  it 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  commission  under  these  new  condi- 
tions has  been  misdirected  effort,  and,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  charge  anybody 
with  being  to  blame  for  it,  but  it  is  a  condition  that  needs  attention. 
Less  and  less  are  the  departments  now  filling  vacancies*from  regularly 
established  registers,  and  more  and  more  are  they  making  demands  for 
ipecial  qualifications,  increasing  the  number  of  special  examinations. 
L  think  the  temporary  appointment  rule,  as  it  is  administered,  rather 
;einpts  the  departments  to  that  very  course. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  there  no  effort  made,  where  application  after 
implication  comes  in  with  special  requirements,  to  broaden  the  regu- 
ar  list,  so  as  to  cover  that  qualification  which  is  called  for  by  a  depart- 
ueut  more  often  than  once  or  twice? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  would  not  say  too  broadly  that  no  effort  is  made, 
tecause  the  commission  do  make  an  honest  effort  to  satisfy  the  depart- 
ments from  the  registers,  but  they  can  not  do  it  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
rhen  the  special  qualification  has  not  been  considered  in  any  examina- 
ion  which  we  have  held. 

Senator  Harris.  If  a  special  qualification  is  called  for  and  seems  to 
►e  necessary  in  a  department,  is  that  not  sooner  or  later  included  in 
he  examination  for  that  class  of  employees? 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  it  be  for  a  class  of  places  as  you  mention,  regular 
egisters  would  be  established  to  meet  the  subsequent  demands,  but  in 
lany  of  the  cases  a  single  examination  only  will  be  held,  and  possibly 
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when  a  vacancy  again  occurs  in  the  same  position  new  requirements 
will  be  demanded. 

Senator  Harris.  New  and  special  qualifications  are  demanded! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes;  I  could  give  a  case  which  I  have  in  mind,  quite  a 
notable  one,  illustrating  that,  if  it  were  necessary.  I  do  not  kuow 
that  I  will  pursue  this  further,  as  I  have  so  many  other  things  which 
I  regard  as  of  more  importance.  I  was  merely  calling  attention  to 
what  seemed  to  be  the  trend  of  things. 

Senator  Harris.  A  growing  practice? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes;  a  growing  practice — the  use  of  the  emergency 
rule,  coupled  with  special  examinations,  to  the  detriment  of  ordinary 
applicants.  In  the  suggestions  which  I  made  to  the  committee  I  bail 
one  which  would  meet  that  case.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind  at  this 
time:  By  giving  the  first  opportunity  for  competition  to  persons  who 
have  already  proved  their  fitness  by  the  basic  examination. 

Senator  Harris.  You  think,  then,  it  would  be  practicable  to  let 
those  already  on  the  list  have  an  opportunity  to  show  their  fitness  for 
the  special  qualifications  required? 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  the  general  plan  which  has  been  in  my  mind 
I  would  have  in  these  various  grades,  examinations 

Senator  Harris.  When  an  application  conies  in  from  a  Department 
for  someone  with  a  special  qualification,  is  there  no  effort  made  to  asm 
tain  whether  or  not  the  three  persons  whose  names  are  highest  on  the 
list  possess  the  qualification? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes;  there  is  some  effort;  but  in  case  a  special  exami- 
nation has  to  be  held,  persons  who  are  already  eligible  ou  other  regis- 
ters are  not  given  any  preference,  or  any  added  opportunity,  or  any 
special  notice  to  appear  for  such  examination. 

Senator  Harris.  They  have  the  notice  that  all  the  others  have. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  public  notice. 

Senator  Harris.  The  public  notice. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  thought  that  there  could  be  a  scheme  by  which 
persons  who  are  seeking  employment  and  who  have  passed  an  exanii 
nation  from  which  no  certification  will  ever  be  made,  perhaps,  should 
be  given  first  choice  in  the  special  examination,  to  prove  their  addri 
qualifications. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  apprentice-boy  examination  only  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  vacillating  course  which  has  sometimes  been  pursued  withia 
the  last  few  years,  which  has  caused  us  considerable  embarrassment* 
It  was  found  necessary  to  have  registers  for  apprentice  boys.  The  agt 
limitation  was  14  to  20  years.  The  first  order  of  the  commission  *** 
that  the  register  should  be  made  up  by  registration  without  any  exami 
nation — a  time  registration.  The  first  boy  who  came  was  first  registered 
and  first  certified. 

After  a  time  the  commission  directed,  for  what  reason  I  never  knew, 
and  it  is  immaterial,  that  this  form  be  abolished,  and  in  its  place  thry 
put  the  experience  form  of  examination.  The  applicants  were  required 
to  file  on  form  394 — the  same  form  which  is  used  for  a  compositor  or 
carpenter  or  any  other  trade — evidence  of  their  age,  physical  qualifica- 
tions, character  as  workmen,  and  experience.  When  this  requirement 
was  fixed  by  the  commission  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  misfit.  The  boys  are  applicants  for  positions  in  which  they  are 
to  acquire  experience  and  skill,  but  for  which,  presumably,  they  h**  . 
neither  experience  nor  skill. 

When  the  applications  began  to  pour  in  for  this  position  and  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  board  to  be  marked  the  examiners  at  onee  finnd 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  grade  the  boys.  They  could  not  consider  the 
age  limitation  and  say  one  boy  in  age  was  better  fitted  for  the  place 
than  another,  because  the  limit  was  from  14  to  20.  No  one  could  say  a 
boy  of  15  was  any  better  than  one  of  18  or  19.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  physically  shown  to  be — any  of  them — capable  of  filling  the  place, 
so  that  no  differentiation  could  be  made  on  the  question  of  physical 
qualifications. 

As  to  character  as  a  workman,  they  were  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
prove  their  ability  in  that  line.  Therefore,  there  could  be  nothing 
shown  that  would  enable  the  examiners  to  grade  them  on  that  score. 
They  had  had  no  experience.  Therefore,  they  could  not  be  graded  on 
that. 

The  attention  of  the  commission  was  a  number  of  times  called  to  this 
fact,  but  no  remedy  was  provided.  In  fact,  the  commission  insisted 
that  this  should  be  the  examination  and  the  matter  remained  in  that 
way  for  several  months,  the  examiners  being  utterly  unable  to  grade 
the  applicants. 

The  question  came  up  finally  by  the  father  of  one  of  the  boys  coming 
to  the  commission  and  insisting  that  something  should  be  done  to 
enable  his  boy  to  become  eligible  to  this  position.  The  commission 
hen  directed  me  to  prepare  a  plan  of  examination  for  apprentice  boys, 
ind  acting  in  part  on  suggestions  by  Mr.  Bushby,  the  chief  of  the  cer-  . 
attention  division,  and  in  part  on  suggestions  in  my  own  mind,  I  pre- 
pared such  a  scheme,  requiring  a  mild  scholastic  examination,  such  as 
s  required  for  printers'  assistants  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  and  including  also  the  filing  of  a  statement  by  the  applicant 
liinself  and  by  persons  of  his  acquaintance  showing  whether  he  had 
leveloped  any  special  skill  in  line  with  the  place  for  which  he  was 
ipplying  as  an  apprentice.  This  form  was  adopted  by  the  commission. 
Within  ten  days  the  examination  was  held  and  a  register  was  estab- 
ished,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  given  satisfaction. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  assistant  microscopists'  examination.  When 
;he  Department  of  Agriculture  first  made  requisition  on  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  the  certification  of  persons  eligible  to  the  posi- 
ion  of  assistant  microscopists  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  it 
.vas  stated  that  they  wanted  bright,  capable,  fairly  well  educated 
roung  women,  but  that  no  experience  or  scientific  knowledge  was 
required. 

Acting  on  that  statement,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Department 
)f  Agriculture,  the  commission  answered  all  inquiries,  and  there  were 
ntudreds  of  them,  as  to  how  to  become  eligible  to  the  position  of  assist- 
ant microscopist,  by  stating  that  persons  must  take  the  clerk-copyist 
examination.  After  this  announcement  had  gone  forth  in  hundreds  of 
sases  and  many  of  the  persons  had  filed  applications  for  the  clerk- 
wpyist  examination  with  a  view  to  becoming  eligible  to  the  assistant 
Jiicroscopist  position,  on  the  request  of  the  Department,  in  the  midst 
)f  a  series  of  examinations,  the  commission  provided  another  test,  on 
:he  use  and  care  of  the  microscope,  a  very  appropriate  thing  in  itself, 
jut  very  unfortunate  that  it  came  in  the  midst  of  an  examination  when 
applicants 

Senator  Harris.  You  say  the  Department  prepared  that! 

Mr.  B alley.  The  Department  desired  it,  and  it  was  adopted  at  their 
request. 

The  unfortunate  feature  of  it  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  notify 
arsons  who  had  applied  for  the  clerk-copyist  examination,  with  a  view 
:o  becoming  eligible  to  the  other  position,  of  the  added  test.    The 
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result  was  that  the  persons  who  had  learned  of  the  change  and  actually 
applied  for  the  assistant  microscopist  examination  became  eligible, 
while  those  who  had  intended  to  become  eligible  were  cat  off. 

A  still  farther  change  was  made  a  little  later,  not  as  I  understand 
upon  the  desire  of  the  Department,  but  on  the  urgent  request  of  a 
Member  of  Congress,  with  the  consent,  however,  of  the  Department. 
This  also  happened  in  the  midst  of  an  examination.  The  basis  of  tte 
examination  was  changed  from  first  to  third  grade,  the  first  grade 
being  the  highest  of  the  clerical  examinations,  the  third  grade  the 
lowest. 

The  outcome  of  these  changes  made  in  this  mauner  was  that  persons 
who  had  tried  to  become  eligible  to  this  position  found  themselves  sid* 
tracked  and  others  receiviug  the  positions  in  their  places.  I  suppo* 
it  was  due  to  want  of  foresight  in  the  matter,  but  it  caused  the  com 
mission  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  some  of  which  was  never  cured,  and 
some  persons  were  deprived  of  positions  they  were  seeking,  or  at  leas 
the  possibility  of  getting  such  positions,  by  the  vacillating  course  i: 
reference  to  this  examination. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  another  fact,  and  to  cite  one  illustrate 
in  connection  with  it.  I  have  noticed  for  the  last  two  years  a  good  ddi 
more  laxity  in  the  manner  of  conducting  examinations  than  formerly 
prevailed.  The  illustration  which  I  want  to  give  is  this:  In  an  exafr 
ination  in  Kansas  last  year  the  teacher  examination  required  parts  »f 
two  days.  One  teacher  requested  of  the  local  board  permission  to  t*kr 
the  whole  of  the  examination  in  one  day,  while  the  remainder  of  tir 
class  took  the  latter  half  of  it  on  the  second  day.  The  board  grant*! 
this  permission.  The  examination  was  allowed  to  stand.  The  que> 
tions  which  were  used  for  one  competitor  on  the  first  day  were  used  w 
the  other  competitors  on  the  second  day.  The  local  board  required.* 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  had  received  the  examinat 
on  the  first  day  that  she  did  not  communicate  any  information  to  t« 
persons  examined  on  the  second  day.  The  question  whether  the  e\a* 
ination  was  under  due  precautions  depends  on  the  reliability  of  th*: 
statement  of  the  teacher.  Such  a  thing  as  that  a  few  years  ago  coui . 
not  have  occurred. 

Senator  Harris.  Your  point  of  the  impropriety  of  that  action  i* 
because  of  the  opportunity  it  would  give  to  the  first  person  to  oomnr 
nicate  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  the  possible  advantage  that  the  others  might  gtf. 
Tricks  have  been  attempted  on  the  commission  which  that  would  mate 
possible  to  carry  out. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  think  no  precaution  was  taken  to  prevet* 
that,  or  assurance 

Mr.  Bailey.  There  was  an  assurance  on  her  part  by  an  affidavit  th* 
she  did  not  do  it. 

Senator  Harris.  Was  it  not  shown  that  she  left  the  city  or  thr 
place  where  the  examination  was  held! 

Mr.  Bailey.  No;  not  as  I  understand  it;  but  even  then  I  wi nil- 
con  tend  that  it  was  a  very  loose  practice  which  would  use  the  san* 
questions  on  two  consecutive  days. 

Senator  Harris.  Does  the  character  of  the  subsequent  examination* 
held  on  the  second  day,  throw  any  light  on  it;  in  other  words,  do  tl*5 
indicate  by  their  superiority  that  any  undue  information  had  be** 
given? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  could  not  say  that  has  been  the  case.  I  do  uot  rhiai 
we  could  make  any  test  of  that  kind. 
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Senator  Harris.    I  thought  perhaps  it  had  been  developed  from  the 
character  of  the  examinations  afterwards. 
Mr.  Bailey.  Not  at  all. 

I  conducted  an  examination  for  special  examiner  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
once,  and  found  papers  in  possession  of  one  of  the  competitors  in  that 
examination  which  he  had  received  from  a  competitor  in  an  examina- 
tion in  St.  Louis  on  the  day  before.  It  proved  that  a  different  series  of 
questions  were  used  in  Indianapolis  from  those  used  in  St  Louis,  and 
iherefore  he  had  no  advantage.  But  it  illustrates  how  competitors 
teek  to  obtain  advantage,  and  may  communicate  the  information  which 
;hey  get  to  others  even  in  distant  cities. 

Senator  Harris.  It  was  carelessness  or  impropriety  on  the  part  of 
;be  local  board  in  conducting  the  examination  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  a  few  years  ago  the  commission  would  have 
anceled  the  whole  examination  and  required  the  competitors  to  take 
t  over  again,  for  fear  that  undue  advantage  had  been  obtained. 

Senator  Harris.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  local  board. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  the  fact  that  it  occurred  was  the  fault  of  the 
ocal  board.  The  fact  that  it  was  allowed  to  stand  was  due  to  the  com- 
nission. 

Senator  Harris.  Did  the  commission  take  no  action  to  instruct  the 
ocal  boards  as  to  such  things! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  informed  that  it  should  not  have 
>een  done. 

Senator  Harris.  It  should  not  have  been  permitted? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes.    In  still  further  pursuance 

Senator  Harris.  Of  course  there  was  some  reason  influencing  the 
>cnl  board  in  making  such  an  arrangement,  I  suppose,  in  the  sense  of 
onvenience  or  economy  to  the  applicant? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  the  person  who  took  it  stated  reasons  why 
he  desired  it. 

Senator  Harris.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  a  naked,  wanton  viola- 
ion  of  the  rules! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  characterize  it  as  that.  I  simply 
lent  ion  it  as  one  of  a  series  of  things  showing  methods  which  I  think 
re  open  to  objection. 

Senator  Harris.  I  was  trying  to  obtain  the  relative  proportion,  the 
roper  perspective  to  be  observed. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  gave  that  instance  because  it  happened  to  come  to 
le  as  another  illustration. 

A  few  days  ago  I  introduced  a  circular  of  the  Engineer  Department 
t  Large  showing  the  practice  they  have  adopted  since  the  commission 
arned  the  management  of  that  service  over  to  the  central  board.  I 
ant  to  call  attention  to  one  feature  of  the  situation  which  I  think  is 
orthy  of  attention.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  intro- 
uce  into  the  departmental  service  in  Washington,  through  the  methods 
hich  now  prevail,  a  good  many  persons  with  nothing  more  than  a  non- 
niipetitive  examination  through  the  channel  of  the  Engineer  Depart- 
iciit  at  Large.  For  certain  positions  up  to  $1,200  the  board  may  certify 
nd  the  appointing  officer  may  appoint — in  fact,  the  board  does  not 
?rtify,  but  the  appointing  officer  selects  from  the  general  register — 
ersons  without  any  scholastic  examination.  The  circular  which  they 
ave  put  forth  shows  that  the  appointing  officer  may  require  any  special 
ualifications  which  he  sees  fit.  In  that  way  he  may  select  an  individual 
tid  that  individual  may  file  evidence  that  he  possesses  those  qualifica- 
ons  and  enter  the  service. 
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Once  having  entered  the  service  and  passed  through  the  probationary 
period  of  six  months,  he  becomes  eligible,  under  certain  conditions,  and 
those  conditions  under  the  presest  practice  of  the  commission  are  very 
liberal,  to  transfer  to  the  departmental  service.  Nothing  would  l> 
required  but  a  noncompetitive  clerk  examination,  for  instance.  I  can 
not  see  how  the  commission  could  prevent  it,  if  the  department  saw  fit 
to  take  advantage  of  the  open  gate  to  pass  into  the  service  a  gw*l 
many  persons  by  merely  a  noncompetitive  examination;  in  other 
words,  to  avoid  the  competition  and  work  them  in  by  what  I  would 
regard  as  aback  door. 

I  have  one  more  thing  in  this  line,  and  then  I  have  something  mor? 
important.  I  thought  I  should  like  to  give  these  incidents  as  ilia* 
trating  present  methods. 

I  presume  it  is  known  to  the  committee  that  just  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  new  rules  of  May  6, 1896,  some  subsequent  action  wa? 
taken  by  the  commission  and  the  President  classifying  certain  laborer* 
in  all  the  departments  who  were  performing  any  classified  duty.  Fk 
instance,  if  a  man  whose  name  was  borne  on  the  laborers9  roll  wa* 
acting  as  messenger  or  watchman  or  elevater  conductor  or  doing  any 
clerical  work  provision  was  made  for  his  classification.  Those  place* 
up  to  that  time  had  been  outside  the  classified  service,  and  it  had  bee: 
the  practice  to  change  the  positions  with  each  change  of  Administrate:: 
to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  most  of  the  appointees  were  partisan 
appointed  under  partisan  influence. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  new  rules  I  called  the  commission's  attenti- 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  general  rule  for  promotions  these  persons  ai*! 
all  others  occupying  subordinate  places  below  the  grade  of  clerk  coal  i 
at  once  be  passed  up  into  the  higher  grades  without  any  examination 
and  as  the  places  were  filled  by  personal  appointments  of  heads  •-?' 
departments  there  was  great  danger  that  that  would  take  place.  T r 
commission  requested  me  to  prepare  regulations  to  cover  that,  ami  i 
did  it. 

The  regulations  were  adopted  on  June  28.    They  required  that  pt: 
sons  inust  have  served  a  six  months'  probation  in  these  subordin* *- 
places  before  they  would  become  eligible  to  promotion.    Before  t 
regulations  were  prepared  the  question  arose  in  the  commission  wheri: ' 
efficiency  should  be  allowed  to  the  persons  who  were  to  take  :. 
examinations.    The  president  of  the  commission,  apparently  with  t  ' 
sanction  of  the  other  members,  stated  very  emphatically  that  he  *■*» 
not  willing  to  allow  efficiency;  that  he  was  determined  that  those  p* 
sons  should,  if  promoted  at  all  into  clerical  positions,  be  promoted 
tests  quite  equal  to  those  required  of  others  for  original  entrance  to  tb 
service. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  by  the  committee  that  when  efficient? 
is  allowed  a  very  high  rating  is  given  by  most  of  the  departmer.> 
almost  universally,  and  ordinarily  a  very  heavy  weight  in  the  exami;  > 
tion  is  given  to  it,  thus  giving  persons  who  are  allowed  efficiency  a  ve-t 
great  advantage  over  those  not  allowed  it.  This  was  the  position  whirl 
the  commission  took  when  the  regulations  were  adopted.  Hence,  tir 
regulations  made  no  provision  for  allowing  efficiency. 

On  July  14  the  examinations  were  ordered  for  July  28,  29,  and  > 
On  July  25  the  commission  amended  its  regulations,  stipulating  tkr 
persons  must  have  served  two  years  before  they  were  eligible  to  tbi- 
examination — a  very  good  provision  if  it  had  been  brought  in  at  &r* 
but  it  created  very  great  confusion  coming  in  only  three  days  bet'ort 
the  examinations  were  to  be  held.    The  examinations  were  held  on  tfaoe* 
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dates.  The  days  were  very  hot,  excessively  hot.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  subsequently  over  the  undetermined  points.  Most  of 
the  applicants  had  not  filed  their  applications.  The  question  whether 
they  were  actually  classified  or  not  had  not  been  determined,  whether 
they  were  classified  laborers  or  unclassified  laborers;  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  straighten  out  the  examination  with  any  satisfaction. 

On  October  10  the  commission  canceled  the  whole  examination  aud 
ordered  a  new  one.  In  December  the  new  examination  was  held.  Jan- 
uary 11,  after  the  examination  was  held,  the  commission  directed  that 
efficiency  should  be  allowed,  but  not  uniformly.  It  was  ordered  that 
persons  who  when  brought  into  the  service  were  engaged  in  clerical 
dnty  should  be  allowed  efficiency.  Persons  of  this  class  who  were  not 
engaged  in  clerical  duty  should  be  allowed  efficiency  only  if  they  passed 
on  the  other  portion  of  the  examination  without  the  aid  of  efficiency. 
That  of  course  at  once  injected  a  new  query— which  of  these  persons 
were  on  May  0, 1896,  doing  clerical  duty  and  therefore  entitled  to  this 
efficiency. 

This  proved  a  question  which  was  indetermined.  In  the  case  of  two 
men  working  in  the  same  office,  and  as  they  alleged,  with  the  same 
duties,  one  of  them  attained  a  grade  of  something  like  fifty-five  and  the 
other  a  grade  a  little  below  that.  One  of  them  secured  a  certificate 
from  the  head  of  the  Department  that  he  was  doing  clerical  work  duty 
on  May  6.  The  other  one  failed,  although  they  alleged  they  were 
doing  the  same  class  of  work.  The  one  who  got  the  lower  average 
became  eligible;  the  one  who  got  the  higher  average  on  the  basis 
remained  ineligible  and  was  not  eligible  during  this  period.  Endless 
questions  of  this  kind  arose,  and  up  to  the  very  time  the  next  examina- 
tion was  held  complaints  were  numerous  and  the  matter  was  never  fully 
straightened  out. 

The  next  examination  extended  the  right  of  efficiency  to  all  the  appli- 
cants. Three  examinations  for  these  promotions  were  held  within 
fifteen  months  to  reach  that  conslusion. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention  is  the  fact  that 
appointments  without  examination  have  been  made,  and  before  I  state 
the  facts  on  which  this  allegation  is  made  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  section  7  of  the  law,  which  reads  as  follows : 

u  That  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this 
act  no  officer  or  clerk  shall  be  appointed,  and  no  person  shall  be 
employed  to  enter  or  be  promoted  in  either  of  the  said  classes  now 
existing  or  that  may  be  arranged  hereunder  pursuant  to  said  rules, 
until  he  has  passed  an  examination  or  is  shown  to  be  specially  exempted 
from  such  examination  in  conformity  herewith." 

I  should  like  also  to  read  rule  4,  section  2,  bearing  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

"No  person  shall  be  appointed  to,  or  be  employed,  in  any  position 
which  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  classified  under  the  civil  service 
act,  until  he  shall  have  passed  the  examination  provided  therefor,  or 
unless  he  is  specially  exempt  from  examination  by  the  provisions  of 
said  act,  or  the  rules  made  in  pursuauce  thereof.'' 

The  Chairman.  How  much  longer  will  it  take  you  to  conclude,  Mr. 
Bailey! 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  one  more  general  topic  that  I  regard  as  very 
important.    I  can  suspend  for  the  present,  if  that  is  the  desire. 
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The  Chairman,  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  recess  and  meet  at  half 
past  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Procter.  May  I  make  a  statement  covering  just  one  minute 
before  we  take  a  recess! 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  meet  in  the  afternoon.  You  will 
be  given  a  full  opportunity  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Bailey,  and  then  you 
can  make  any  statement  you  desire. 

Mr.  Procter.  My  statement  will  not  cover  more  than  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  course  1  have  indicated  would  be  the 
more  regular  way  to  proceed. 

The  subcommittee  (at  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  took  a  recess 
until  half  past  2  o'clock,  at  which  hour  it  reassembled. 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  D.  BAILEY— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bailey,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  commenced  to  make  statements 
in  reference  to  appointments  without  examination.  I  had  quoted 
section  7  of  the  law  and  section  2  of  rule  4  bearing  on  the  same  subject 
showing  that  after  classification  no  appointments  can  be  made  in  the 
classified  service  without  examination.  I  perhaps  would  be  ready 
to  confess  that  in  many  of  the  things  which  I  have  presented  this 
morning  I  might  be  regarded  as  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  rules, 
and  the  question  whether  that  method  ought  to  prevail  or  a  more  lax 
method  is  a  question  of  opinion.  But  it  has  occurred  to  me,  in  addition 
to  what  I  have  already  quoted  from  the  law  and  the  rules,  to  refer  t.» 
section  1  of  rule  2,  from  which  I  infer  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
president  of  the  commission  who  prepared  these  rules  to  obey  them: 
that  is,  the  rules  are  to  be  construed  according  to  their  language  and 
observed.    This  section  reads: 

"Any  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  of  the  United  States  wbo 
shall  willfully  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  act  or  of 
these  rules  shall  be  dismissed  from  office." 

The  fact  that  such  a  provision  was  put  in  there  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion  which  I  have  always  held,  that  the  commission,  of  all  persons 
and  all  bodies,  ought  to  follow  all  the  rules  and  the  law  very  strictly. 
Many  of  the  things  to  which  I  have  referred  if  done  by  some  executive 
officer  in  some  of  the  departments  would  have  been  regarded  as  viola- 
tions, and  such  officer  or  persons  would  undoubtedly  have  been  called 
to  account  for  it. 

There  have  been  during  the  past  two  years,  but  especially  during 
the  latter  part  of  1896  and  the  fore  part  of  1897,  a  very  large  number 
of  appointments  without  examination.  I  am  going  to  read  now  from 
the  minutes  of  January  12,  1897.  This  minute  approves  of  three 
appointments  without  examination  or  certification  to  the  classified 
service  of  the  subtreasury  in  New  York,  and  adds  this,  which  I  quote: 
u  In  accordance  with  the  practice  which  the  commission  has  followed 
in  other  departments  in  similar  cases,  notably  that  of  the  Engineer 
Department  at  large."  That  is,  these  three  appointments,  which  1 
have  selected  as  samples,  are  made,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
minute  in  accordance  with  the  practice  that  the  commission  has  estab- 
lished and  followed  in  other  departments,  notably  with  reference  to  the 
Engineer  Department  at  large. 

Now,  I  am  as  liable  as  other  man  to  err,  but  in  all  my  connection  witi. 
the  commission  I  think  I  can  say  that  prior  to  about  two  years  ago  then* 
never  was  an  appointment  madeiu  theclassified  service  with  the  approval 
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of  the  commission  without  an  examination,  unless  it  be  to  an  excepted 
place.  The  minutes  of  February  23, 1897,  authorize  a  special  examina- 
tion for  ship  draftsmen  to  be  held  April  26, 1897,  and  direct  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  informed  that  appointments  made  without 
examination  must  be  temporary — the  rest  of  this  I  quote — "unless  the 
commission  specially  authorizes  permanent  appointments."  The  last 
phrase  implies  that  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  there  was  power 
to  authorize  appointments  in  nonexcepted  places  in  the  classified  service 
without  examination. 

The  minutes  of  December  28, 1896,  refer  to  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  dated  December  14,  1896,  in  which  he  requested  that  the 
temporary  appointment  of  A.  D.  Davis,  inspector  of  dredging,  be  made 
permanent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  register  for  this  position  has  not 
yet  been  established.  Approved:  Commissioners  Procter  and  llarlow 
acting. 

In  the  minutes  of  December  30, 1896,  three  other  appointments  of  a 
similar  character  are  approved  in  the  same  way,  all  of  the  Commis- 
sioners being  present. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  appointment  of  15  steel 
inspectors  in  the  Navy  Department.  The  minutes  of  January  21, 1897, 
direct  that  a  letter  of  inquiry  be  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  be  taken  in  person  by  one  of  the  Commissioners,  calling  for  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  these  inspectors.  I  had  considerable 
personal  knowledge  in  this  matter  and  would  like  to  state  the  facts  as 
they  transpired  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Peters?  at  that  time  appointment  clerk  of  the  Navy  Department, 
came  to  my  desk  one  day  and  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
had  found  it  necessary  to  appoint  some  steel  inspectors  on  account  of 
certain  irregularities  in  the  construction  of  the  new  vessels,  and  that 
the  appointments  needed  to  be  made  at  once.  He  wanted  to  know  if 
the  rules  would  allow  temporary  appointments,  and  if  in  making  those 
temporary  appointments  the  steps  which  were  taken  could  be  such  as 
would  expedite  the  holding  of  an  examination.  1  stated  to  him,  of 
course,  that  this  was  a  matter  for  the  commission  to  consider;  that,  in 
my  opinion,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  if  the  necessities  of  the  case 
required  it  temporary  appointments  could  be  made,  but  as  to  the  per- 
manent appointments  they  were  competitive  places  in  the  classified 
service,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  commission  to  hold,  in  the 
usual  way,  a  competitive  examination  after  announcing  it  to  the  public. 
Soon  after  that  there  appeared  in  the  papers  an  announcement  that 
some  steel  inspectors  were  to  be  appointed  and  the  announcement 
invited  applications.  The  conditions  of  the  competition  were  stated — 
that  is,  the  requirements  of  the  position.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
chief  examiner,  Mr.  Serven,  to  this  matter,  and  also  spoke  to  the  com- 
mission in  reference  to  it,  and  I  think  he  spoke  to  them.  This  minute 
was  the  outcome  of  that  informal  information  which  was  taken  to  them, 
[t  was  deemed  advisable  and  necessary  to  make  inquiry  of  the  Secre- 
:ary  of  the  Navy  as  to  these  appointments.  Early  in  February,  or 
'ather  near  the  middle  of  Febrnary,  an  answer  came  from  the  Secre- 
•etarry  of  the  Navy,  in  which  he  explained  what  had  been  done  and 
ran  emitted  all  the  papers  in  the  case.  The  papers  filled  two  large 
nanila  envelopes,  such  as  we  ship  our  question  papers  in.  In  these 
envelopes  were  some  applications  on  the  commission's  form  304.  There 
eere  many  letters  asking  for  information  in  reference  to  the  examina- 
ion9  and  there  were  other  letters  put  together  recommending  certain 
>ersons  who  were  applicants  for  this  position. 
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There  was  also,  as  I  remember  it,  a  letter  from  certain  persons  acting 
as  a  board  of  examiners  under  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
explaining  how  they  had  proceeded  in  this  matter.  The  substance  of 
their  statements  was  that  they  had  invited  persons  to  apply  for  this 
place  npon  receiving  letters  of  application.  They  had  in  some  cases 
transmitted  application  blanks,  and  in  other  cases,  in  which  they  con- 
sidered that  the  letter  of  application  did  not  indicate  the  necessary 
qualifications,  they  had  not  transmitted  applications.  I  can  not  state 
the  number  of  persons  who  wrote  letters  of  inquiry  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  become  applicants,  but  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  it 
was  something  over  a  hundred  persons. 

The  Department  responded  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  number, 
thus  excluding  from  whatever  competition  there  was  a  good  many  per- 
sons who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  compete.  The  persons  whose  origi- 
nal letters  impressed  the  Department  most  were  given  opportunity  to 
file  applications  and  also  to  file  letters  of  recommendation,  and  tbe>e 
letters  of  recommendation  accompanied  the  documents  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  commission. 

As  soon  as  that  package  of  papers  came  to  my  desk  I  regarded  it  ot 
so  much  importance  that  I  laid  aside  everything  else,  went  carefully 
through  all  the  documents,  and,  as  was  my  duty  to  do,  I  made  al 
abstract  of  the  facts,  a  memorandum  of  the  facts  contained  iu  the  cor- 
respondence, and  of  the  method  of  procedure  which  was  prescribed  by 
the  board.  I  also  called  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretory  of  the 
Navy  in  which  he  requested  that  the  commission  certify  the  15  persons 
who  had  been  appointed,  and  thus  make  their  appointment  regular. 

I  laid  that  package  of  papers  with  this  memorandum  prepared  for 
the  signature  of  the  chief  examiner  on  his  desk.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  we  were  very  much  crowded  with  work.  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  case.  But  apparently  misunderstanding,  us 
he  afterwards  explained  to  me,  he  laid  the  package  on  the  top  of  his 
roller-top  desk,  where  it  laid  for  several  months.  1  occasionally  called 
his  attention  to  it,  but  he  stated  to  me  afterwards  that  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  large  package  of  papers  that  someone 
would  have  to  go  through,  that  the  memorandum  had  not  been  pre- 
pared, and  he  had  not  the  time  to  attend  to  it.  At  all  events,  when  Iris 
attention  was  finally  called  to  the  fact  that  it  was  all  ready  to  transmit 
to  the  commission  he  signed  the  memorandum  and  sent  it  to  the  com 
mission.  Since  that  time  I  have  never  seen  the  package  or  the  letters. 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  commission  has  taken  no  action  in  that  case. 

These  are  the  facts,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  in  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  15  steel  inspectors  in  the  Navy  Department  without  a  com- 
pStitive  examination  by  the  committee. 

In  closing  this  part  of  my  statements  I  should  like  again  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  a  statement  ot 
the  number  of  appointments  which  were  made  without  examination.  I 
know  that  the  number  was  very  large.  It  may  be  said  that  the  c*»n 
dition  of  the  work  of  the  commission  was  such  that  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  examinations  for  these  places,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  make 
temporary  appointments  because  we  would  not  be  able  to  provide  for 
the  places  within  the  limits  of  the  temporary  appointment  rule.  I  d«> 
not  know  whether  such  an  explanation  will  bo  made  or  not  It  wonld 
seem  to  me,  if  it  were  made,  that  it  would  be  au  adequate  explanation 
of  the  situation. 

If  the  work  of  the  commission  was  in  such  shape  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  appointments  without  examination,  it  would  be  a  perd- 
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nent  question  to  ask  who  was  responsible  for  the  condition  of  things 
which  made  that  possible. 

Not  long  ago  the  commission  was  asked  to  state,  I  think  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  what  the  effect  of  a  failure  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  would  be,  and  among  the  answers 
to  that  question  is  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  if  the  commission  were 
crippled,  the  law  remaining  as  it  is,  no  appointments  could  be  made, 
because  it  would  be  irregular  to  make  appointments  under  existing 
laws  and  rules  without  examination.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  action  of 
the  commission  in  these  cases  to  which  I  have  referred  would  open  the 
way  for  any  irregularities  of  that  kind  in  appointments  which  circum- 
stances might  make  necessary. 

Next,  I  desire  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  extension  provided  for  by 
the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  May  6, 1896.  It  is  already  a  matter  of  evi- 
dence before  this  committee  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  rules  which 
were  adopted  at  that  time  there  was  a  proviso,  which  failed  of  adoption, 
to  the  effect  that  the  rules  should  become  gradually  operative.  I  think 
Mr.  Wales,  who  is  knowing  to  the  facts  in  this  case,  will  bear  me  out  in 
the  statement  that  the  suggestion  of  such  a  proviso  originated  with  me; 
that  he  and  I  together  worked  over  the  form  in  which  it  should  be  pre- 
sented, and  that  that  form  eventually  underwent  other  changes,  but  that 
it  became  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  rules.  It  was  in  the  rules 
up  to  the  last  conference  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  that  was  held 
before  the  rules  were  finally  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

I  think  it  was  the  opinion  of  everyone  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
these  matters  that  that  provision  should  be  adopted.  It  was  under- 
stood, in  the  conferences  and  conversations  which  were  held  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  that  the  President  was  very  much  afraid  of  so  great  an 
extension  of  the  service,  and  that  this  provision  was  the  one  thing 
which  reconciled  him  to  the  inclusion  of  all  these  places.  I  know  the 
remark  was  made,  and  repeatedly  made,  too,  by  different  ones,  that  in 
all  probability  it  would  take  several  years  to  provide  for  all  the  services 
which  were  being  brought  in  at  that  time,  and  some  estimate  of  the 
labor  that  would  be  required  was  made  by  a  comparison  with  the  serv- 
ices which  had  been  previously  included. 

Before  I  state  other  facts  in  reference  to  this,  I  will  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  greatness  of  this  extension,  so  far  as  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  it  is  concerned,  is  not  to  be  measured  alone  by  the  large 
number  of  persons  classified  or  positions  classified.  It  is  true  that  this 
extension  was  about  four  times  as  large  in  numbers  as  any  extension 
which  had  ever  been  previously  made,  the  largest  being  at  the  close  of 
the  Harrison  Administration,  when  the  550  odd  post-offices  were  classi- 
fied. In  the  case  of  the  7,000  eases  brought  in  under  Mr.  Cleveland's 
first  Administration,  when  the  Railway  Mail  Service  was  classified,  the 
positions  were  all  of  one  character.  Only  a  single  examination  had  to 
be  provided  for  those  places.  The  entire  Railway  Mail  Service  is  so 
nearly  alike  in  its  character  and  duties  that  there  has  never  been  but 
one  examination  for  positions  therein.  So  that  all  the  commission  had 
to  do  when  the  Railway  Mail  Service  was  brought  in  was,  through  its 
local  boards  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  hold  railway  mail  exami- 
nations and  establish  State  registers.  Yet  it  is  within  the  recollection 
doubtless  of  the  committee  that  the  work  was  sufficiently  difficult  to 
call  for  the  postponement  of  the  date  of  classification,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  provide  registers  of  eligibles  to  meet  flie 
demands  of  the  service. 

When  Mr.  Harrison  made  the  extension  to  the  free-delivery  post- 
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offices,  there  again  bat  a  single  kind  of  examination  was  necessary,  and 
the  character  of  that  examination  had  already  been  determined,  because 
there  were  already  many  classified  post-offices  requiring  the  same  kind 
of  an  examination. 

The  commission  acted  in  both  of  these  cases  with  commendable 
promptness.  I  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  classification  of  the  post- 
offices  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  Harrison  Administration  I  was 
sent  out  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  in  which  States  I  visited  forty-five  cities  in  something  like  forty- 
two  days,  to  organize  boards  of  examiners,  and  I  was  absent  in  dis- 
charge of  these  official  duties  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  the 
second  time.  The  commission  had  this  board  of  examiners  organized 
in  a  few  months,  and  in  most  of  the  cities  registers  of  eligibles  estab- 
lished. 

Now,  this  other  extension  was  entirely  unlike  that  one.  I  think  I 
will  be  conservative  in  the  statement  when  I  say  that  there  was  prob- 
ably as  much  variety  of  positions  brought  in,  requiring  as  great  a 
variety  of  examination  in  the  extension  of  May  6  as  in  all  the  previous 
extensions  put  together.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  I  am  exagger- 
ating when  I  say  that  in  the  thirty-one  thousand  places  classified  on 
May  6  there  were  brought  in  as  many  knotty  problems  to  be  solved, 
as  many  new  registers  to  be  established,  as  many  new  kinds  of  exam- 
inations to  be  provided  for,  as  perhaps  in  all  the  other  services. 

At  the  time  of  this  extension  there  were  over  four  thousand  sets  of 
examination  papers  on  hand  to  be  marked  by  the  central  board  of 
examiners.  During  the  summer  this  number  was  reduced;  but  begin- 
ning with  the  fall  down  to  probably  the  present  time,  although  the 
board  is  now  approaching  the  point  at  which  it  started,  I  do  not  think 
the  number  of  papers  on  hand  has  ever  touched  that  low  level ;  in 
other  words,  I  think  that  the  number  of  papers  has  been  constantly 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  that  extension. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  accurately  the  confusion  into  which 
the  business  of  the  commission  was  thrown,  and  in  which  it  continued 
for  six  or  eight  months  subsequent  to  the  extension.  Nearly  all  the 
regulations  that  were  in  existence  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
rules,  and  very  many  of  the  precedents  and  practices,  were  of  necessity 
changed.  The  new  rules  made  new  conditions,  and  these  made  neces- 
sary the  adoption  of  new  regulations  or  practices,  which  had  not  been 
previously  mapped  out  or  considered  by  the  commission. 

The  amount  of  work  of  this  kind  to  be  done  was  so  great  that  I  do 
not  know  that  I  reflect  any  discredit  upon  the  commission  when  I  say 
that  they  were  utterly  unable  to  take  up  the  business  that  pressed  upon 
them  and  solve  it  satisfactorily.  I  myself,  finding  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fall  examinations,  prepared  general  regulations  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  had  become  obsolete,  and  before  the  commissioners 
commenced  to  go  away  on  their  vacations  in  June  and  July  and  August. 
I  pressed  these  regulations  upon  their  attention,  telling  them  that  there 
were  some  things  in  them  of  such  vital  importance  that  we  could  uot 
provide  for  the  fall  examinations  until  the  points  were  settled. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that!    Was  that  in  Mayf 

Mr.  Bailey.  This  was  in  June  following  the  adoption  of  the  new 
rules. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  year! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes;  June,  1896.  Instead  of  taking  up  the  regulations 
consecutively  and  considering  them,  either  adopting  or  amending  them, 
they  asked  me  to  pick  out  of  them  the  points  that  we  must  have  abso- 
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lately  settled,  and  they  would  give  us  instructions  in  reference  to  them 
I  did  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and,  in  a  way,  they  settled  those 
points  that  were  vital  before  the  issuing  of  the  next  pamphlet  of 
instructions  to  applicants. 

No  general  regulations,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  have  since  then 
been  adopted.  It  may  be  said  that  regulations  have  been  adopted 
governing  certain  services,  and  that  is  true;  but  no  general  regulations 
governing  the  practice  of  the  office  have  yet  been  adopted.  It  is  my 
own  opinion,  and  always  has  been,  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted;  that 
there  ought  to  be  such  regulations.  I  do  not  think  the  business  of  the 
commission  can  be  successfully  carried  on  and  no  cross  purposes  or 
inconsistent  action  taken  unless  the  most  conspicuous  practices  of  the 
office  are  reduced  to  regulations,  and  those  regulations  govern  as  rules 
would. 

The  question  was  asked  of  me,  and  asked  again  of  Mr.  Procter, 
whether  the  commission  had  prepared  registers  of  eligibles  to  meet 
this  great  extension.  The  answer  has  not  been  altogether  consistent 
by  the  different  persons  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  will  be  able  to  throw  light  on  it  that  will  entirely  satisfy 
the  committee,  but  I  will  state  the  case  as  nearly  truthful  as  I  can. 

In  most  of  the  services  which  had  been  classified  previously  registers 
of  eligibles  were  established  before  the  classification  went  into  effect. 
That  fact  is  notorious  in  the  case  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  in  which 
the  date  of  classification  was  postponed  in  order  to  allow  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  registers  of  eligibles.  It  was,  of  necessity,  the  case  also 
in  regard  to  the  classification  of  free  delivery  post-offices,  because, 
under  a  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  a  post-office  did  not  become 
classified  until  an  examination  had  been  held;  that  is,  the  classification 
did  not  become  operative  until  the  examination  had  been  held.  Hence, 
no  matter  how  long  the  examinations  were  delayed,  the  post-office  was 
still  able  to  make  any  necessary  changes  in  the  services  until  the  exam- 
ination was  held. 

Now,  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  commission,  it  is  true,  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Procter,  that  there  were  30,000  eligibles  on  the 
various  registers.  Those  registers  were  prepared  for  other  services. 
They  were  prepared  for  the  custom-houses,  post-offices,  the  internal- 
revenue  service,  and  then  for  various  positions  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  in  the  departmental  service  in  Washington.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  places  brought  in  can  be  and  are  being  .filled  by 
certifications  from  these  registers.  So  far  forth  the  commission  was 
prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies.  I  notice,  however,  in  the  minutes  of 
July  17, 1896,  a  statement  that — and  I  quote  this: 

"  The  secretary  w— 

Meaning  the  secretary  of  the  commission — 

"  Invites  attention  to  the  need  of  replenishing  the  following-named 
registers  of  eligibles,  in  view  of  the  increased  calls  due  to  the  extension 
of  the  classified  service." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  eighteen  registers,  which  needed  to  be  replen- 
ished to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  services.  The  Secretary  also 
asks  for  the  establishing  of  new  registers  for  fourteen  services  which 
are  named — not  fourteen  positions  but  fourteen  services,  some  of  which 
required  different  kinds  of  examinations  and  the  establishing  of  a 
variety  of  registers.  This  minute  is  dated  July  17, 1896,  and  is  there- 
fore a  little  more  than  two  months  after  May  6,  the  date  of  the  extension. 

One  of  the  first  services  that  was  really  organized  under  the  new 
classification  was  the  Life-Saving  Service,     The  minutes  of  the  com- 
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mission  show  that  the  regulations  to  govern  the  Life-Saving  Service 
under  the  new  classification  were  adopted  December  29, 189(>.  So  that 
the  first  service  to  be  really  organized  under  this  new  classification  was 
not  organized  until  December,  more  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  classification. 

The  first  boards  of  examiners  organized  for  the  Engineer  Depart 
meut  received  their  designations  under  the  provisions  of  a  minute  of 
January  22,  1897.  The  circular  of  instruction  to  these  boards  was 
not  issued,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  until  the  follow 
ing  March  or  April,  and  no  examiners  were  sent  out  to  instruct  thes* 
boards  of.  examiners  until  the  next  summer.  So  that  before  the  com 
pletion  of  the  classification  of  the  Engineer  Department  at  large  more 
than  a  year  had  elapsed,  although  something  in  the  nature  of  prepara 
tion  hail  been  made  after  the  expiration  of  about  eight  months. 

The  classification  of  the  Engineer  Department,  I  have  already  stated, 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  officers  ot 
that  department  the  handling  of  its  business  was  turned  over  to  a 
central  board. 

The  Marine-Hospital  Service  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  organized  up 
to  this  time,  although  some  examinations  have  been  held.  But  up  to 
about  this  time  temporary  appointments  are  still  being  made,  because 
registers  of  eligibles  are  not  provided. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  go  into  any  more  elaborate  statement  in 
reference  to  the  various  services. 

In  the  memorandum  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  found  a 
tatement  that  was  intended  to  be  confidential  and  not  to  reflect  upon 
he  commission,  but  it  has  now  become  public,  and  the  reason  for  it 
I  wish  to  give.  I  stated  that  the  commission  would  sometime  take  an 
action,  and  then  amend  it,  and  then  rescind  it  I  gave  this  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  confused  condition  of  business  and  the  vacillating  course 
of  the  commission. 

In  the  minutes  of  November  25,  1896,  the  promotion  of  S.  I.  Slack, 
curator  in  the  museum,  Post-Office  Department,  is  approved.  In  the 
minutes  of  December  2, 1896,  the  action  is  canceled.  In  the  minute* 
of  December  8, 1896,  the  action  is  renewed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  minutes  give  any  reason  for  the  different 
action  taken  by  the  commission? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir.  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  good  reasons  for 
it.  I  only  mention  the  matter  in  substantiation  of  a  statement  which 
I  made,  and  which  had  more  significance  than  this  reference  to  it  would 
indicate. 

I  will  cite  another  case.  December  1, 1896,  a  minute  was  adopted 
allowing  the  subtreasurer  in  New  York  to  make  certain  promotions  and 
appointments.  A  few  days  later,  the  exact  date  I  have  failed  to  note. 
this  minute  was  revoked.  On  October  7  and  October  10  a  similar  action 
was  taken  and  revoked. 

Early  in  1897  an  effort  was  made  to  reoiganize  the  commission.  I 
do  not  care  to  comment  upon  the  reorganization,  but  two  features  of  it 
I  would  like  to  mention,  because  iu  some  way  or  other  my  statements 
in  reference  to  them  have  been  called  in  question. 

The  commission,  in  the  course  of  its  reorganization,  moved  the 
certification  division  from  the  first  floor  of  its  building,  which  is  ocen 
pied  by  the  commissioners  and  the  secretary,  to  the  second  floor,  which 
is  occupied  by  the  chief  examiner  and  his  division,  and  located  it  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  chief  examiner's  room.  There  was  attached  to  iu 
under  the  title  certification  division,  certain  records  which  pertained 
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to  the  chief  examiner's  division.  Some  question  having  arisen  as  to 
the  propriety  of  making  the  certification  division  a  part  of  the  chief 
examiner's  division,  the  commission  postponed  the  settlement  of  that 
question,  and  made  it  for  the  time  being  an  independent  division,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Bushby.  Some  months  later  than  this  a  minute  was 
adopted  directing  that  thereafter  the  certification  division  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  secretary.  It  was  located  adjoining  the  chief 
examiner's  room,  but  was  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary.  The 
minute  made  no  exceptions,  and  this  carried  with  it  the  records  which 
pertained  to  the  chief  examiner's  division.'  When  the  attention  of 
the  commissioners  was  called  to  this  fact  they  did  not  adopt  a  minute, 
but  they  orally  stated  that  the  record  part  of  the  certification  division 
should  be  in  charge  of  the  chief  examiner.  This  has  put  the  very 
amiable  chief  of  division  in  the  attitude  of  serving  two  masters,  which 
he  is  doing  as  successfully  as  any  man  could  do. 

The  other  feature  that  I  wish  to  mention  relates  to  the  correspond- 
ence division.  An  effort  was  made  to  make  it  appear  that  the  corre- 
spondence was  being  cared  for,  and  that  probably  my  statements,  which 
were  not  intended  for  reflection  upon  any  one,  were  not  justified.  I 
have  read  the  letters  of  three  persons  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Procter  in  re- 
sponse to  his  request,  and  I  find  that  they  say  nothing  which  I  could 
not  truthfully  say.  The  correspondence  which  comes  to  this  division 
is  well  handled  by  capable  men.  The  files  are  well  kept.  I  notice  that 
the  secretary  of  the  commission,  however,  after  making  statements 
which  are  true,  puts  forth  also  a  statement  which  accords  with  my  own 
views,  that  the  number  of  files  in  the  office  should  be  reduced  to  the 
miuiinum ;  which  was  precisely  the  point  which  I  was  contending  for. 
An  effort  was  made  to  create  the  impression  that  the  difficulties  which 
I  mentioned  did  not  exist  I  stated  that  letters  were  liable  to  be  filed 
in  any  one  of  six  or  eight  places,  and  that  when  we  came  to  search  for 
a  letter  we  could  not  be  sure  where  it  was  filed,  and  therefore  we  had 
difficulty  in  finding  it.  Strange  to  say,  three  packages  of  letters,  very 
important  just  at  this  time,  have  been  searched  for  for  more  than  a  week 
and  have  not  yet  been  found — corroborating  entirely  the  statements 
which  I  made. 

I  do  not  think  it  profitable  to  attempt  to  defend  myself  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  against  statements  of  a  personal  character.  I  have 
served  the  commission  faithfully  and  conscientiously  as  1  could,  and  if 
the  views  of  my  ability  and  services  which  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Procter  are  true,  I  am  surprised  and  sorry. 

I  noticed  he  stated  that  the  correspondence  of  the  commission  was 
taken  away  from  me  on  account  of  my  incompetency.  His  statement 
to  that  effect  was  the  first  knowledge  I  had-  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
correspondence  has  increased  from  the  days  when  I  did  it  all  with  my 
pen  so  that  I  could  not  even  dictate  it  all  now,  and  a  large  number  of 
persons  take  a  part  in  either  dictating  or  typewriting  the  letters  of  the 
commission.  It  is  true,  however,  that  even  down  to  the  present  time 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  correspondence  of  the  commission 
comes  to  me  to  be  initialed,  and  that  before  letters  are  written  in  diffi- 
cult cases  the  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the  letters  consult  me  as  to 
the  character  of  the  letters  to  be  written.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  add 
anything  to  this  statement. 

More  cutting,  perhaps,  to  me  personally  than  this  attempt  to  belittle 
my  position  and  abilities,  was  the  characterization  of  me  as  a  disap- 
poiuted  aspirant  for  office,  seeking  to  air  my  grievances.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  I  have  the  usual  aspirations  of  a  man  who  likes  to 
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stand  well  among  his  fellow-men.  I  could  deny  more  explicitly  than  I 
am  disposed  to  do  that  I  have  been  in  any  sense  of  the  word  aii  appli- 
cant either  for  the  position  of  chief  examiner  or  of  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner. I  will  not  deny  that  persons  have  talked  with  me  on  the 
subject,  and  at  times  I  have  thought,  in  view  of  the  situation  in  the 
commission,  that  I  might  serve  my  country,  and  serve  the  cause  which 
I  love,  with  some  degree  of  success.  I  am  not  disposed  to  make  any 
statement  that  would  indicate  otherwise,  or  to  make  any  apology  for 
that  fact  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  fact. 

I  do  wish  to  state,  however,  that  at  the  very  time  when  I  am  accusal 
of  aspiring  to  a  higher  position,  I  was  laboring  to  create  a  demand  for 
an  experienced  man  to  euter  into  the  service  of  the  commission  and 
help  to  right  some  of  the  wrongs  which  existed.  That  experienced  man 
was  not  myself.  I  was  bending  my  energies  for  the  appointment  of  one 
who  is  more  capable  than  I  am  and  who  has  had  a  wider  experience. 

My  memorandum  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  dated  March  5, 1897.  I  wish 
to  read  now  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  March  26, 1897. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Addressed  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  K.  Hawley,  United 
States  Senator.    It  is  as  follows : 

(Copy.) 

MAKCH  26, 1891. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 

United  State*  Senator. 
Sib  :  Referring  to  your  recent  remarks  in  the  Senate  in  reference  to 
the  Givil  Service  Commission,  I  would  like  to  make  to  you  a  person* 
statement,  based  upon  my  experience  as  one  of  the  oldest  employees  of 
the  commission.  I  ranked  next  in  position  to  the  late  Major  Webster, 
chief  examiner,  for  nine  years,  and  am  still  in  the  same  position,  beiu; 
always  acting  chief  examiner  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  examiner.  I 
state  this  merely  that  you  may  judge  of  my  opportunities  to  br 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  Mr.  Lyman  was  regarded  by  me,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  employees  of  the  commission,  as  the  balance  wheels' 
the  whole  institution.  He  was  by  all  odds  the  most  capable,  judicious 
careful,  and  conservative  man  who  ever  held  the  position  of  commit 
sioner.  His  knowledge  of  the  law,  rules,  precedents  and  practices 
and  his  perfeet  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  public  service,  placed 
him  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others.  Next  to  him  ranked  Mai* 
Webster.  Within  the  brief  space  of  less  than  a  year  the  services  d 
both  of  these  men  were  lost  to  the  commission,  and  in  their  places  came 
new  and  inexperienced  men  upon  whom  fell  grave  responsibilities. 
Their  very  ignorance  of  the  work  made  them  venturesome.  Of  the 
present  situation,  as  a  result  of  these  conditions,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  speak  beyond  the  remark  that  it  is  deplorable.  My  object  in  writ- 
ing is  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  only  very  desirable,  but  alroort 
essential,  to  tbe  welfare  of  the  civil-service  cause  that  Mr.  Lyman  be 
reinstated  to  his  former  position.  I  believe  his  experience  would  be  rf 
the  very  greatest  value  at  such  a  time  as  this.  This  is  simply  rnr 
personal  opinion*,  expressed  without  solicitation,  because  of  my  deep 
interest  in  the  cause.  My  opinion  is  shared,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
by  all  of  the  subordinates  of  the  commission.  I  trust  you  will  not 
regard  it  out  of  place  to  address  you  on  the  subject. 

With  sincere  regards,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours  respectfully, 

E.  D.  Bailey. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  letter  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr  3 
Procter? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No.  sir;  that  has  not  been  referred  to  previously  in 
this  investigation,  oecause  no  one  had  knowledge,  so  I'm  as  I  know,  of 
the  writing  of  that  letter. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  beginning 
with  my  first  appearauce  before  your  committee,  and  coupling  the 
statements  of  to-day  therewith,  I  have  covered  mainly  four  points: 

First,  that  the  great  extension  of  May  6,  1896,  without  a  provision 
to  make  it  become  gradually  operative,  was  a  grave  and  disastrous 
mistake. 

Second,  that  the  administration  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
the  past  two  years  has  involved  many  violations  of  the  law  and  rules 
and  has  resulted  in  greatly  weakening  their  force. 

Third,  that  the  civil  service  law  itself  needs  no  amendment,  because 
the  Executive  has  ample  power  to  correct  abuses  and  improve  the 
system. 

Fourth,  I  have  outlined  some  changes  which  I  have  thought  were 
desirable,  and  I  earnestly  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  patient  hearing  which  you 
have  given  me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  think 
the  law  should  be  amended  in  any  respect? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  uot  see  any  necessity  for  amending  it.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  Executive  are  ample  to  make  any  changes  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times  might  require. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  cross-examine  the 
witness? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  proceed. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Bailey,  do  you  remember  the  date  of  Senator 
Hawley's  speech  that  you  refer  to  in  your  letter  to  him? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  remember.    I  merely  remember  that 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  prior  to  this  letter  of  yours? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir;  just  a  little  prior  to  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  letter  was  written  on  the  26th  of  March. 
,    Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

-.   Mr.  Procter.  The  speech  was  made  some  days  prior  to  that  time? 
:    Mr.  Bailey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Last  March? 
,    Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  March,  1897. 

'i   Mr.  Bailey.  A  little  matter  came  up  in  the  Senate  and  Senator 
:  Hawley  offered  some  criticisms. 

.    Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  Senator  Hawley 
jaade  that  speech  he  had  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  which  you  sent  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt? 
-  V  Mr.  Bailey.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.    I  do  not  see  how  it  possi- 
Wy  could  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Procter  (producing  a  paper).  I  submit  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
'  duplicate  copy  of  that  memorandum,  which  came  from  Senator  Hawley* 
fie  did  have  that  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  see  that  copy  for  a  moment? 
.  The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

g'he  paper  was  handed  to  Mr.  Bailey  and  examined  by  him.] 
r.  Procter.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Bailey,  that  a  ptomVxttSDAi  m5^ 
err  bebv 53 
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service  reformer  in  the  city  of  New  York  had  a  copy  of  that  memoran- 
dum also  sent  to  him  about  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Procter,  previously  that  according 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  I  never  sent  that  communica- 
tion to  anybody  but  Theodore  Koosevelt,  of  New  York.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  any  other  living  person  ever  had  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement,  positively, 
under  oath,  that  no  one  saw  the  copy  sent  to  him  t 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  understood  him  to  speak  with  considerable  positive 
ness.  In  a  letter  to  me  on  the  subject  he  did  not  speak  with  the  saint* 
positiveness.  But  even  if  he  had,  it  is  not,  to  my  mind,  material.  So 
far  as  I  personally  feel  about  it,  I  do  not  care  if  he  did  make  it  public. 
His  judgment  was  better  than  mine  as  to  what  use  should  be  made  of 
it.  I  sent  it  to  him  under  a  pledge  of  confidential  treatment,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  conscientiously  treated  it  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Bailey,  if  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement  is  true 
which  he  made  positively,  and  which  he  repeated  to  me,  that  no  one 
saw  the  copy  which  you  had  furnished  to  him,  and  if  it  be  true  that  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  early  part  of  March,  this  copy  which  I  submit 
here  was  sent  to  Senator  Hawley,  and  a  copy  was  also  sent  to  a  prom- 
inent gentleman  in  the  city  of  New  York  (and  I  am  informed  that 
other  copies  were  forwarded  to  other  parties),  then  you  were  mistaken 
in  the  statement  that  you  made,  and  which  appears  on  page  635  of  the 
testimony  before  this  committee,  when  in  answer  to  my  direct  question 
asking  you  if  other  copies  were  giveu,  you  stated: 

"  No,  sir;  there  were  no  copies  given  to  anyone.  That  is  absolutely 
true." 

You  were  mistaken  in  that  statement,  were  you  notf 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  mistaken  in  that  statement,  lam 
ready  to  say  positively  that  I  never  gave  a  copy  of  that  document  which 
I  sent  to  Mr.  Koosevelt  to  any  other  living  person,  Senator  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  state 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  I  will  add,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  I  have 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  that  may  have  become. 
as  now  appears,  somewhat  public. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  state  that  the  postponement  of  the  classification 
to  the  Railway  Mail  Service  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  com- 
mission to  get  eligible  registers,  and  that  that  system  and  that  plan  was 
proposed  by  you  in  the  May  6  rules.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  extension 
made  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service  enabled  the  Department  to  make 
between  1,900  and  2,000  removals  and  was  the  cause  of  a  grave  scandal 
and  might  not  that  have  been  true  if  the  same  system  which  you  advo- 
cated had  been  adopted  when  the  May  6  extensions  were  made? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  no  doubt  if  the  gradual  classification  which  I 
advocated,  and  which  I  have  always  understood  the  Commissioners 
themselves  regretted  had  not  been  adopted 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  the  commission  has  not  regretted  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  it  had  been  adopted,  I  will  say,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  changes  would  have  occurred,  and,  I  will  add  further,  I  have  n*> 
doubt  that  very  much  of  this  opposition  to  the  civil-service  law  and  its 
administration  would  never  have  materialized. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  not  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-GeneraU  which 
you  quoted,  as  to  the  time  when  a  post-office  became  classified,  made 
applicable  to  all  offices! 
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Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir;  the  reading  of  that- 


Mr.  Procter.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  reading  of  it.  Has  it  not 
)een  the  practice  of  the  commission  since  that  decision  to  make  it 
ipplicablef 

Mr.  Bailey.  Applicable  to  all  services f 

Mr.  Procter.  Applicable  to  a  new  office. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Applicable  to  a  new  post-office? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  to  any  new  office  which  became  classified. 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  was  a  decision  made  under 
be  rules  which  existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  May  6  rules.  It 
auld  have  no  application  to  the  new  rules.  And  the  decision  itself  is 
rrery  restricted  in  its  charcter,  applying  only  to  classified  post-offices 
md  conditions  which  are  stated  in  the  decision  itself. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  stated  that  in  two  instances  of  the  many  promo- 
ions  made  by  the  commission  in  the  past  few  years,  one,  Mr.  Ricketts, 
vas  a  Democrat  from  Kentucky,  and  that  Mr.  Bisk  was  a  Democrat 
rom  Florida.    How  do  you  know  the  politics  of  those  men! 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  the  same  way  that  you  do,  Mr.  Procter. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know  them. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Well,  I  heard  you  say  you  did  not  know  my  politics, 
)ut  you  and  I  have  certainly  talked  the  matter  over  times  enough. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  knew  you  were  a  Democrat  and  you  knew  that  I 
►vas  not. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  know  that  you  are  not  a  Democrat,  but  I  do  not 
mow  what  you  are.    May  I  ask  what  are  your  politics  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  a  Republican  who  believes  in  prohibition,  in  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  a  Republican  or  a  Prohibitionist  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  only  Presidential  ticket— in  fact  the  only  ticket — I 
iver  voted  was  the  Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  never  known  until  this  moment  whether  you 
ffere  a  Republican  or  a  Prohibitionist,  nor  did  I  care  to  know.  Are 
?ou  sure  that  Mr.  Ricketts,  who  is  now  dead,  was  from  Kentucky  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  is  so  classed. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  the  record  shows  that  he  was  from  Tennessee. 
[  do  not  know  where  he  was  from,  nor  did  I  know  his  politics,  nor  do  I 
mow  to  this  day  the  politics  of  Mr.  Risk.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
le  has  been  on  the  commission's  force  that  I  have  heard  the  question 
>f  his  politics  mentioned.  Do  you  remember  that  after  the  death  of 
VIr.  Ricketts  you  said,  in  a  memorial  service  over  his  death,  that  you 
>elieved  but  for  his  faithful  service  to  the  commission  he  would  have 
>een  alive  at  that  day;  that  he  died  a  martyr  to  faithful  service f 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  remember  that  very  distinctly.  I  have  no  desire 
o  retract  that.  Mr.  Ricketts  was  a  very  faithful,  earnest  servant, 
tiut  I  do  not  consider  that  Mr.  Ricketts  himself  would  ever  have  asked 
:he  commission  to  violate  its  own  regulations  and  appoint  the  fourth 
ruao  on  the  list  contrary  thereto. 

Mr.  Procter.  Has  not  the  commission  the  right  to  review  the  action 
>f  its  own  promotion  board  f  Is  it  not  the  final  judge f  And  did  not 
he  commission,  in  this  instance,  review  it  on  the  ground  that  you  had 
pven  Mr.  Wagner  a  rating  for  character  of  work  which  was  not  justi- 
ied  by  either  of  the  other  members  of  the  board  or  by  the  commission  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  never  heard  that  before.  I  never  knew  that  the 
commission  reviewed  the  action,  certainly  of  one  who  stands  well, 
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Mr.  Procter.  In  the  letter  which  you  referred  to  this  morning, 
were  not  substantially  those  facts  stated  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir  ;  it  was  not.  I  do  not  think  such  is  the  fact, 
either.    I  will  state  farther 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  believe  that  the  commission  have  ever  been 
influenced  by  political  considerations  in  inakiug  any  promotions? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  not  empowered  to  say  what  influences  have 
operated. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  have  given  all  through  this  testimony  your 
belief.    I  ask  for  your  belief. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  stated  a  fact.  I  did  not  attempt  to  interpret  that 
fact.    The  fact  remains. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  as  you  have  been  giving  beliefs,  do  you  believe 
that  the  commission,  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  commission's 
force,  has  been  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  political  consid 
erations  in  promotions? 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  I  answer  that  honestly,  I  will  have  to  say  that  the 
commission  has  had  a  leaning  to  certain  persons,  whether  on  account 
of  their  politics  or  otherwise,  coming  from  the  same  section  of  the 
country  and  having  certain  relations  to  the  commission,  that  gave  them 
opportunities  above  their  fellows. 

Mr.  Procter.  Here  I  have  a  letter  which  was  addressed  by  me  to 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker,  House  of  Representatives,  January  26, 1897.  It 
refers  to  a  speech  which  he  made,  in  which  the  following  language  was 
used: 

"  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  I  have  said,  has  entered  no  pnv 
test  even  against  this  carnival  of  plunder  under  the  name  of  parities 
tion,  and  the  commission  itself  and  the  organization  of  its  subordinate 
employees  are  based  upon  political  preference  and  divisions,  so  that 
promotions  among  its  employees  have  been  decided  by  the  politics  <»: 
the  several  applicants.  In  short,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  itself 
does  not  in  practice  enforce  the  theoretical  principles  upon  which  i: 
claims  existence." 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  list  of  all  the  promotions 
made  by  the  commission — the  names  of  the  persons,  the  dates  of  tbf 
promotions — was  sent  to  this  Congressman,  and  that  the  statement  wa* 
made  to  him  in  this  letter  that — 

"  No  question  of  political  preference  has  in  the  remotest  degree  enteral 
into  the  consideration  of  any  promotion  in  the  commission's  force,  aiiti 
the  commission  desires  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  showing  tlie 
grounds  you  have  for  making  such  a  charge. "    *    *    * 

"As  your  statement  is  made  in  your  official  capacity  in  a  publi< 
record,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  should  embrace  this  opportunity  U* 
investigate  the  facts.  If  your  statement  is  true,  yon  should  ask  for  a 
investigation  by  a  committee  of  Congress;  and  if  it  is  not  true,  you 
should  retract  it,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  justice,  as  publicly  ** 
it  was  made." 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Procter,  yon  will  file  the  answer  to  that  letter, 
please. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will,  if  it  is  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  the  answer.    I  sent  it  to  you  individually. 
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Mr,  Procter.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Bailey  in  regard  to  the  promotions. 
I  will  read  the  list  of  promotions  which  accompanied  the  letter  of 
January  26, 1897,  to  Mr.  Baker: 

Promotions,  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  January  1, 1896,  to  January  15, 1897. 


Name. 


BartlettC.W 

Campbell,  Charles  D. 

Do.*""."""""""; 

Chapman,  Thomas  P 

Gall,  Fenian". ." 

Do 

Hiller.A.H 

Huftton,  Wm.  H 

Leadtay,  George  W. . 

Pratt,  P.  W 

Risk,G 

Do 

Roberts,  R.W 

Do 

Saxton,H.N 

Searle,W.D 

Seibert,E.G 

Strattan,  R.  R 

Do 

Do 

Walker,  Prank  A  ... 

Do 

Wannamaker,  Fred  . 


Date. 


May 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


1,1886 
1,1805 
1,1895 
1,1896 
1,1895 


Apr.  11, 1896 
May  1.1896 
Sept  15, 1896 
July  16, 1895 
May  1,1896 
May  1,1896 
Deo.  8, 1896 
June  26, 1895 
Sept.  15, 1898 
Sept  15, 1895 
Oct.  20,1896 
Aug.  20, 1895 
May  1,1896 
Oct.  20,1898 
Apr.  1,1895 
June  26, 1895 
May  1,1896 
Apr.  11, 1896 
Sept  15, 1896 
Aug.  17, 1895 


From—  ;     To— 


$1,200 

660 

840 

900 

900 

1,000 

900 

1,000 

1,400 

1,400  j 

1,600 

660 

1,000 

1,200 

840 

900 

1,200 

840 

1,200 

840 

900 

1,000 

840 

900 

1,000 


$1,400 

840 

900 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
1,600 
1,600 
1,800 

720 
1,200 
1,400 

900 
1,000 
1,400 

900 
1,400 

900 
1,000 
1,200 

900 
1,000 
1,200 


I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Bailey,  if  these  are  not  gentlemen  who  represent 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  different  politics,  and  that  if  in  your  judg- 
ment the  promotions  were  not  made  along  the  lines  of  merit,  and  whether 
those  gentlemen  have  not  deserved  that  promotion? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Except  the  latter  part,  I  have  no  objections  to  your 
statement  of  the  case.  I  would  not  like  to  vouch  for  the  fairness  of  all 
the  promotions  made  by  the  commission,  nor  do  I  make  any  general 
accusation  of  unfairness.  It  is  a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  the 
commission,  as  I  stated  before. 

Mr.  Procter.  Have  not  all  the  promotions  been  made  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  immediate  chiefs  of  these  men? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Well,  I  may  say  as  to  that  that  you  are  better  able  to 
tell  me  than  I  am  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  so  far  as  you  know,  thenf  Do  you  not  know  that 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  commission  in  making  promotions  to  be 
guided  by  the  men  under  whom  the  different  men  were  working? 

Mr.  Bailey.  1  know  this,  Mr.  Procter,  if  you  will  have  it,  that  there 
lias  been  very  much  dissatisfaction  and  a  feeling  that  there  has  been 
favoritism  in  the  office.  Now,  you  may  account  for  it  as  you  have  a 
mind  to.    I  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  Procter.  Dissatisfaction  among  the  people  who  failed  to  receive 
promotion? 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  a  pretty  general  feeling,  especially  in  the  two  cases 
which  I  have  mentioned.  I  do  not  go  into  a  general  accusation.  I  left 
it  for  you  to  make  such  an  explanation  as  you  saw  fit.  But  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  as  you  press  me,  that  such  has  been  the  feeling  in  the 
office. 

Mr.  Procter.  Did  Mr.  Baker  get  this  information  about  political 
promotions  in  the  office  from  you? 
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Mr.  Bailey.  He  did  not.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Baker.  I  suppose  it 
is  not  onr  good  friend  who  sits  here. 

Mr.  Procter.  This  is  the  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  same  man. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  same  man. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Baker  when  he  was  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Baker  in  that  speech  is  very  similar  to  the  statement 
made  by  you  this  morning  about  political  promotions. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Baker  may  be  put  on  the  stand  and  state  whether 
he  ever  got  information  of  any  sort  whatever  from  me,  directly  or  indi 
rectly,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  commission.  I  am  prepared  <>t; 
oath  to  state  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  he  never  din. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  save  time  if  yon  wi!i 
allow  me  to  make  a  brief  statement  and  excuse  Mr.  Bailey  from  any 
further  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  entirely  within  your  discretion.  If  you  desire 
to  make  a  statement  rather  than  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Bailey,  tha* 
course  is  entirely  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  would  save  time.  Wait  a  minute.  1  *ii 
ask  Mr.  Bailey  one  more  question. 

Under  the  practice  which  you  advocated,  which  was,  I  think,  in  vo<n* 
when  you  had  more  to  do  with  applications  than  you  have  now,  it  w^ 
possible  for  a  person  to  move  into  a  State  and  remain  in  that  State  f<*r 
six  months,  and  take  the  examination  and  be  accredited  to  the  quota 
of  that  State,  while  the  practice  which  you  advocate  would  have  pre- 
vented the  citizen  who  was  born  and  resides  in  that  State  from  enter 
ing  the  examination  if  the  citizen  had  happened  to  move  over  a  county 
line  a  few  months  prior  to  the  examination.  You  are  aware  that  tha: 
practice,  notwithstanding  you  made  the  protest,  was  discontinued  V- 
Commissioners  Procter  and  Roosevelt,  because  it  was  carrying  oat  the 
intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  to  give  the  people  of  the  States  an  adv&r- 
tage  over  people  who  might  move  into  the  State  merely  to  acquire 
residence  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  ask  me  whether  I  am  aware  of  these  facts  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  advocated  the  one  or  t!# 
other.  I  regretted  very  much  the  adoption  of  that  provision  by  l>- 
gress.  When  it  became  a  law  which  would  govern  the  commission  ai.-. 
applicants,  I  believe  the  commission  is  under  obligation  to  en  for** 
it.  I  believe  when  they  assumed  to  judge  that  it  was  a  law  work::  - 
inequality  they  overrode  the  law.  All  I  have  contended  for  is  t'r? 
execution  of  the  law  when  it  is  passed;  and  I  believe  the  commissi* 
is  just  as  much  amenable  to  the  law  as  any  other  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  you  can  make  any  statement  you  desirv. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  ask  that  the  reply  to  the  letter  which  has  been  pot  n 
evidence  may  also  be  put  in  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Procter  has  it,  it  can  be  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Procter,  and  I  suppose  it  >i 
on  file.    I  ask  that  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  R.  PROCTER— -Continued.  j 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to  thank  yon  ar*l! 
the  committee  for  giving  to  the  investigation  this  wide  scope,  and  \*: 
mitting  everybody  who  has,  as  1  stated  some  days  ago,  a  grievance  *i 
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full  opportunity  to  air  it.  You  have  heard  a  lengthy  statement  by  a  man 
who  has  been  entrusted  implicitly  by  the  commission;  who  has  had 
access  to  every  file  of  the  commission;  who  has  had  every  opportunity 
to  collect  all  information  that  might  tend  to  throw  discredit  on  the  work 
of  the  commission,  if  anybody  wished  to  do  so.  He  has  been  given  a 
full  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  and  to  cite  the  various  cases.  I 
am  glad  that  he  has  not  seen  all  of  the  files,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  had 
had  such  access  he  would  have  left  out  some  of  the  cases,  and  the  com- 
mission would  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  answer  tliein  in  public, 
and  the  gossip  which  has  been  going  around  for  two  years  through  the 
commission's  force,  and  which  has  been  disorganizing  the  force,  and 
which  has  been  going  around  through  the  city  of  Washington,  and  which 
has  spread  over  the  country,  could  not  have  been  met.  There  is  noth- 
ing 1  like  so  much  as  to  compel  my  opponents,  or  the  opponents  of  a 
system  which  I  have  at  heart,  to  come  out  of  ambush  and  to  fight  in  the 
open. 

Now,  you  know  all  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  com- 
mission has  violated  the  rules  or  the  law.  Fortunately  the  commission 
is  in  a  position,  and  will  cheerfully  do  so,  to  bring  before  your  commit- 
tee the  file  and  the  statement  of  every  single  case  mentioned,  and  you 
will  be  given  the  full  and  complete  data  on  which  the  commission  based 
its  action. 

I  will  state  now  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  with  the  full  data 
which  will  be  furnished  there  is  no  member  of  this  committee  who 
would  not  have  taken  in  each  individual  case  just  the  action  which  the 
commission  took.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  that  is  the  truth, 
and  I  will  therefore  ask  you  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  to  recall  me, 
when  I  will  go  over  each  case  and  give  to  you  the  full  data  on  which  the 
commission  based  its  action. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  no  transfer,  no  promotion,  no  appointment 
has  been  made  except  according  to  the  rules  and  laws,  as  the  commis- 
sion construes  them.  In  some  instances  we  have  probably  placed  a 
wrong  construction,  but  if  we  have  doue  so  we  are  responsible  to  the 
President  for  our  action,  and  he  can  take  the  proper  course  to  correct  it. 

I  will  cite  two  cases  to  show  what  I  mean,  where  the  commission  has 
reversed  its  action  on  transfers.  Mr.  Bailey,  stated  that  Commissioner 
Procter  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  transfer  could  be  made,  provided  a 
State  had  not  received  its  quota,  and  that  the  other  Commissioners 
were  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  rule  as  promulgated  by  the  Presi- 
dent a  transfer  could  not  be  made  unless  the  State  was  in  the  order  of 
certification.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Commis- 
sioners about  the  construction  of  that  rule.  I  took  the  ground  that  I 
believed  the  President  wished  a  wide  latitude  of  transfers  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  service,  and  that  if  the  other  construction 
was  adhered  to  the  combination  would  never  be  reached,  and  it  would 
almost  prohibit  transfers  from  the  services  outside  of  Washington 
into  Washington.  The  commission  consulted  with  the  President  as  to 
his  construction  of  the  rule;  received  his  construction,  and  have 
adhered  to  it  since. 

I  have  not  the  memorandum  that  I  took  of  several  cases  to  which  I 
wished  simply  to  refer  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  hand  it  in  later. 

Mr.  Procter.  Then  I  will  conclude  by  stating*  speaking  for  the 
other  Commissioners  as  well,  that  we  are  thankful  for  this  opportunity 
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to  meet  in  public  the  statements  and  to  take  up  each  case  and  show 
on  what  our  action  was  based. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  given  a  full  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Bailey  made  the  statement  that  I  had  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  chief  examiner  told  him  he  would  not  have  access  to  tbe 
files.  I  think  it  is  due  to  myself  to  state  that  I  sent  for  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
as  he  had  put  a  wrong  construction  on  a  former  conversation  I  was  not 
willing  to  trust  myself  to  have  the  conversation  with  him  unless  I  had 
a  witness,  and  I  sent  for  the  chief  examiner,  who  was  present  at  that 
conversation.  I  told  him  that  I  wished  the  gossip  to  cease;  I  wished 
it  stopped;  that  people  would  be  running  around  the  office  in  office 
hours;  that  his  retention,  his  position  on  the  commission,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  and  quality  and  character  of  his  work,  and  that  if 
he  wished  to  get  any  information  it  could  be  had  through  the  proper 
channels;  that  the  files  of  the  commission  were  public  property,  bat 
that  it  was  not  proper  that  a  subordinate  of  the  commission  should  be 
taking  up  the  time  of  men  during  working  hours,  and  running  around 
and  gossiping  and  disorganizing  the  force.  His  statement  that  I  or 
the  chief  examiner  indicated  to  him  that  the  files  would  not  be  accessi- 
ble to  anybody  and  everybody  who  had  authority  to  look  at  them,  is 
unqualifiedly  false. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bailey,  do  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Procter  any 
questions? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Tes;  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  on  this 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  he  speaks  with  reference  to  yourself, 
you  are  entitled  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Procter,  that  you  sent  for  me  and  that 
we  had  a  conversation  in  the  presence  of  the  ctief  examiner  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is. 

Mr.  Bailey.  How  long  did  that  conversation  last,  should  yon  think? 

Mr.  Procter.  Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Is  it  true  that  you  stated  to  me  that  I  would  not  be 
allowed  to  talk  with  the  .clerks  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did  not.  I  said  that  I  did  not  wish  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  office  hours. 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  did  you  mean  by  telling  me  that? 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  I  did  not  wish  you  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  clerks,  when  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  public,  in  gos- 
siping about  affairs  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  did  tell  me  that  I  had  no  right  to  go  to  the  files 
myself  to  obtain  information. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  did  not.  I  told  you  that  you  could  obtain  any 
information  with  relation  to  the  commission  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels. 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  did  you  mean  by  "  the  proper  channels?" 

Mr.  Procter.  Make  proper  application  through  the  heads  of  the 
different  divisions  or  through  the  commission. 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  my  going  and 
making  that  application  in  the  manner  you  implied  I  was  doing  and  the 
manner  which  you  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  Procter.  Because  the  office  must  be  run  on  business  principles, 
and  subordinates  have  not  the  right  to  rush  around  in  office  hours  and 
interfere  with  the  work  of  other  departments. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
doing  that? 
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Mr.  Procter.  I  heard  that  you  were  doing  it,  and  that  the  force, 
instead  of  being  at  work  at  their  legitimate  business,  were  gossiping 
and  talking  about  matters;  that  they  were  taking  up  the  time  in  dis- 
cussing these  matters  when  they  ought  to  be  at  work. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  effect  of  your  remark  was  to  deprive  me  of  the 
privilege,  in  the  ordinary  way,  of  obtaining  information. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  not  at  all.    You  were  informed  that  any  file  in  •_ 
the  possession  of  the  commission  was  accessible  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  did  you  mean,  after  talking  on  this  subject,  by 
three  times  telling  me  that  my  situation  with  the  commission,  or  my; 
position  iu  the  commission,  depended  upon  my  own  course! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  meant  just  what  I  said.  You  had  given  your  evi- 
dence and,  as  I  supposed,  concluded  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then  it  did  not  occur  to  you  at  that  time  that  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  intimidating  me? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  making  me  fear  the  loss  of  my  position  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  you  at  the  time  of  that  conversation  state  that  you 
wanted  to  have  the  chief  examiner  present  in  order  that  I  might  not 
accuse  you  of  intimidating  me? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  I  wanted  to  have  the  chief  examiner  there  in 
order  that  you  might  not  misrepresent  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  was  not  in  your  mind  at  all  that  I  would  interpret 
all  this  as  an  effort  on  your  part  to  restrict  my  opportunities? 

Mr.  Procter.  Not  in  the  slightest.  The  chief  examiner  so  under- 
stood it  and  you  so  understood  it,  and  no  such  effort  was  made.  I 
expressed  to  the  chief  examiner  a  desire  that  you  should  be  given  every 
opportunity;  that  I  hoped  the  committee  would  give  you  a  week,  if 
necessary,  to  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Barley.  Did  you  make  any  such  statement  to  me? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  I  did  not.    You  understood 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  you  tell  me  to  go  ahead? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  told  you  frequently  that  I  wished  everybody 
to  tell  everything  they  knew  about  the  commission's  work. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  you  remind  me  of  the  loyalty  that  subordinates 
owe  to  superiors? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  supposed  you  understood: 
that — loyalty  owed  not  to  superiors  so  much  as  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  I  say  to  you  that  I  did  recognize  that  duty  of 
loyalty  up  to  the  time  you  made  a  personal  attack  upon  me? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  a  personal  attack.. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Was  not  that  referred  to? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  remember  the  words  "personal  attack  v  atalL 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  you  not  say  that  I  had  no  right  to  say  you  had 
made  a  personal  attack? 

Mr.  Procter.  What? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  I  had  no  right  to  call  that  a 
personal  attack? 

Mr.  Procter.  Possibly  I  did. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  whole  conversation  was  about  this  investigation, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  was  not  about  this  investigation.  The  whole 
conversation  was  about  you,  because  I  was  told  that  you  were  neglect- 
ing your  work. 

Mr.  Bailey.  To  get  information  ? 
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Mr.  Procter.  No;  not  at  all  to  get  information,  but  that  you  were 
absenting  yourself  from  the  commission's  room;  that  you  were  neglect 
ing  your  work ;  that  you  were  disorganizing  the  force.  It  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  your  giving  evidence. 

Mr.  Ballet.  But  you  commenced  it,  did  you  not,  by  referring  to  this 
investigation  and  to  my  testimony  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  commenced  by  stating  that  your  status  on  the  com 
mission's  force,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  would  depend  on  your  doing 
your  duty  and  earning  the  money  which  the  Government  was  payk 
you. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Are  you  sure  that  you  added  "and  earning  the  money 
which  the  Government  is  paying  you  t" 

Mr.  Procter.  If  I  did  uot  say  it  in  words,  I  brought  that  point  out 
That  was  the  point  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  you  think  you  could  by  such  a  conversation  as  tha; 
restrict  me  in  regard  to  conversation  with  the  clerks,  and  in  regard  t« 
my  investigation  of  the  records,  and  in  regard  to  my  own  standing  ic 
the  commission  without  having  the  effect  on  my  mind  of  making  m* 
feel  that  I  was  in  a  very  dangerous  position? 

Mr.  Procter.  On  the  contrary,  I  told  you  that  your  status  with  \\? 
commission  would  depend,  as  I  said  before,  on  your  faithful  and  efficient 
work. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  did  not  think  I  would  connect  that  with  the  ito 
of  giving  testimony  heret 

Mr.  Procter.  You  had  no  right  to  counect  it  with  any  such  idea. 

Mr.  Bailey.  T  should  like  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  Has  t> 
question  of  my  discharge'  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  been  u> 
cussed  by  any  of  the  Commissioners  or  between  any  two  of  the  IW 
missioners? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not  say  that  it  has;  but  if  it  had  I  should  refn* 
to  answer  the  question,  because  it  is  a  question  which  you  have  i»" 
right  to  ask. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  does  not  concern  me  at  all. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  does  concern  you,  but  you  have  no  right  to  quests 
the  conferences  or  to  ask  about  the  conferences  that  may  be  had  hetwf : 
commissioners. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  is  of  that  opinion  that  if  it  should  t< 
as  a  result  of  his  testifying  before  the  committee,  it  would  be  competent 
testimony,  and  you  would  be  required  to  answer,  Mr.  Procter— that  i\ 
if  you  were  prompted  to  take  such  a  course  in  consequence  of  his  givii: 
testimony  here. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  would  be  required  to  answer  the  committee,  but  I 
would  not  be  required  to  answer  a  member  of  the  commission's  forced 
to  the  character  of  conversations  had  between  myself  and  another  cob 
missioner. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  understand.  What  I  say  is,  that  if  ii 
consequence  of  Mr.  Bailey  having  been  summoned  as  a  witness  before 
this  committee,  and  having  testified,  the  commission  should  decided 
remove  him,  it  would  be  a  proper  subject  for  this  committee  to  invest; 
gate. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  discuss. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  As  I  understand  it,  I  stand  here  with  the  permission  of 
the  committee  and  its  authority  to  ask  any  questions  which  the  oiku 
mittee  itself 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  the  question,  Mr.  Procter,  in  order 
that  the  matter  may  be  settled,  Has  the  commission,  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bailey  has  been  a  witness  here,  considered  the 
question  of  removing  him  from  the  force! 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir;  it  has  not,  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  wit- 
ness here. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  recognizes  the  fact  that  this  'com- 
mittee has  the  right  to  compel  every  member  of  the  force  to  appear 
here  aud  testify  fully. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  appreciates  that  fact,  and  the  com- 
mission owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  because  you  have  given  him  this 
opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  put  it  especially  in  that  light;  but  I  take 
it  that  the  committee  has  the  right,  under  the  law,  to  compel  every 
member  of  the  force  to  state  any  and  everything  he  may  know  with 
respect  to  the  matter,  and  that  it  should  not  effect  his  standing  in  the 
commission  as  a  subordinate. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  at  this  time. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned  until  Monday,  February  7, 1898,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 


Tuesday,  February  8, 1898. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pritchard  (chairman)  and  Lodge;  also  Hon.  John  E. 
Procter,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  Mr.  John  T. 
Doyle,  secretary;  Mr.  Gr.  R.  Wales,  Mr.  E.  D.  Bailey,  Mr.  W.  R.  Bush  by, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Kiggins,  and  Mr.  P.  V.  Bunn,  of  the  commission;  also  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Baker,  acting  president  of  the  National  Anti  Civil  Service 
League. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  have  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Baker  from  which  yon  read  the  other  day  mentioned  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  might  as  well  go  into  the  record. 
The  statement  appended  has  already  gone  in,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker  has  been  handed  by  Mr.  Wales  a  copy  of 
the  reply  you  sent  him. 

Mr.  Baker  (examining).  This  is  not  the  original  letter;  it  is  a  copy, 
with  a  great  many  errors  made  in  copying  it. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  the  original  here,  and  it  can  be  compared  with 
the  copy. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  time  to  compare  letters  now. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  suggest  that  you  keep  the  copy  and  file  the  original 
with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Very  well. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

January  26, 1897. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Baker, 

Mouse  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  At  page  458  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  5, 1897, 
you  are  reported  as  using  the  following  language: 
"The  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  I  have  said,  has  entered  no  pro- 
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test  even  against  this  carnival  of  plunder  nnder  the  name  of  purifica- 
tion, and  the  commission  itself  and  the  organization  of  its  subordinate 
employees  are  based  upon  political  preference  and  divisions,  so  that 
promotions  among  its  employees  have  been  decided  by  the  politics  of 
the  several  applicants.  In  short,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  itself 
does  not  in  practice  enforce  the  theoretical  principles  upon  which  it 
claims  existence.77 

Your  attention  is  asked  to  the  inclosed  statement  of  promotions  made 
in  the  force  of  this  commission  during  the  past  two  years,  and  you  art 
invited  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  commission  and  make  inquiry  respect 
ing  your  assertion  that  promotions  have  been  decided  by  political  pref- 
erence. No  question  of  political  preference  has  in  the  remotest  degret 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  any  promotion  in  the  commission^ 
force,  and  the  commission  desires  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  show 
ing  the  grounds  you  have  for  making  such  a  charge. 

Tou  state  that  the  commission  has  entered  no  protest  against  politi 
cal  removals.  A  copy  of  the  eleventh  report  is  sent  herewith,  an<) 
your  attention  invited  to  the  reports  of  investigations  of  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  civil-service  law  from  March  4, 1889,  to  March  1, 1895,  cod 
tained  at  pages  221  to  324.  Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  statement 
at  pages  19  to  21,  that  "in  the  departmental  service  during  the  present 
Administration,  as  also  under  the  last  Administration,  promotions  an<i 
reductions  have  frequently  been  made  from  political  or  personal  coo 
siderations,  with  little  reference  to  the  merit  of  the  employees."  The 
new  report,  now  soon  to  go  to  the  printer,  will  contain  information 
respecting  the  attitude  of  the  commission  on  these  questions  to  a  late: 
date. 

As  your  statement  is  made  in  your  official  capacity  in  a  public  record, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  you  should  embrace  this  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  facts.  If  your  statement  is  true  you  should  ask  for  an  investigation 
by  a  committee  of  Congress;  and  if  it  is  not  true  you  should  retract  it 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  justice,  as  publicly  as  it  was  made. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  R.  Procter,  President 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  January  29, 1697. 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter, 

President  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  words  of  my  speech  of  December  22, 18%,  quota: 
by  you  in  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  and  to  which  you  take 
*  exception,  were  not  spoken  unadvisedly. 

They  were  uttered  upon  knowledge  and  information  I  then  believec 
rand  now  believe  to  be  exact  and  true. 

The  references  made  by  you  to  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  tlw 
^commission,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1894,  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me,  are  almost  if  not  wholly  inapplicable.  Tou  wl! 
note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  statistics  credited  to  Mr.  Lea,  I  con- 
fined my  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  commission  to  its  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  civil  service  in  Washington.  Your  reference  to  pagfe 
19  to  21  of  the  report  do  not  touch  the  specific  instances  of  misconduct 
stated  by  me,  and  the  reports  of  investigations  (pages  221  to  324;  r«> 
which  you  ask  my  attention  are  all  foreign  to  the  charges  made  by  me, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  cases  of  Mr.  Gaddis  (page  295}  and 
of  the  printers'  assistants  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
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(page  319).  If  you  think  the  commission  covered  itself  with  honor  in 
either  or  both  of  those  cases  you  are  welcome  to  all  the  comfort  and 
glory  they  can  afford  you. 

It  seems  possible  that  if  the  commission  had  been  efficient  that  its 
reports  need  not  be  more  than  two  years  in  arrears,  as  appears  to  be 
the  fact.  If  those  reports  had  been  kept  up  to  date  I  could  have 
had  the  benefit  of  their  latest  words  and  claims.  You  will  note  also 
that  the  reports  at  the  date  of  my  speech  were  nearly  three  years  and 
a  half  in  arrears.  So,  if  the  report  you  sent  me  had  in  any  respect  been 
a  reply  to  my  statements,  I  should  not  have  been  blamable  for  not  know- 
ing its  contents. 

Please  note  that  on  page  458  of  the  Congressional  Record,  near  the 
top  of  the  first  column,  1  am  reported  as  having  said — 

"And,  in  the  face  of  all  these  things,  has  anyone  heard  that  we  have 
a  Civil  Service  Commission  !  Has  anyone  heard  that  any  member  of 
the  present  Civil  Service  Commission  has  at  any  time  raised  his  voice, 
either  officially  or  personally,  to  condemn  these  proceedings  in  the 
Departments?  If  anybody  has  heard  it  I  would  like  to  have  him  speak 
now." 

Please  also  note  that  though  I  paused  for  a  word  in  your  behalf,  no 
one  arose  to  offer  a  defense  or  an  excuse  for  your  subserviency  to  the 
present  spoils-seeking  Administration.  Even  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service,  to  whom  the  commission  has 
communicated  so  much,  had  no  word  of  palliation  or  defense  of  your 
utter  inefficiency  in  this  regard. 

You  close  your  letter  as  follows : 

"As  your  statement  is  made  in  your  official  capacity  in  a  public  record, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  you  should  embrace  this  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  facts.  If  your  statement  is  true,  you  should  ask  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  a  committee  of  Congress ;  and  if  it  is  not  true,  you  should  retract 
it,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  justice,  as  publicly  as  it  was  made." 

These  words  are,  it  seems  to  me,  a  fair  sample  of  the  assumption  and 
effrontery  which  have  thus  far  so  generally  characterized  the  commis- 
sion, but  I  thank  you  most  graciously  for  the  advice,  counsel,  and 
instruction  you  so  generously  proffer.  If  you  know  anything  of  the 
matter  you  assume  to  instruct  me  upon  you  know  that  any  resolution 
of  investigation  I  might  offer  would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Reform  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  you  further  know  that  it  would  sleep 
there  until  the  end  of  time.  I  freely  confess  that  I  have  not  the  power 
to  secure  an  investigation  into  the  manner  in  which  the  civil-service 
law  and  regulations  have  been  enforced.  If  I  had  that  power  it  would 
be  done,  and,  I  doubt  not,  facts  would  be  secured  which  would  more 
than  sustain  every  assertion  in  my  speech.  Hardly  half  has  been  told. 
Please  note  that  in  my  speech  I  offered  to  furnish  proof  of  my  asser- 
tions if  that  committee  would  secure  an  investigation,  and  that  I  said, 
"I  am  prepared  either  while  I  am  a  member  of  this  House,  or  afterwards, 
to  put  myself  at  the  service  of  the  committee  and  to  produce  proofs  of 
what  I  have  said  here  to-day." 

So  you  will  see  that  I  have  not  and  I  do  not  now  shrink  from  the 
fullest  examination  and  investigation  of  all  I  said.  The  very  five  names 
displayed  on  the  heading  of  the  official  paper  of  the  commission,  upon 
which  you  wrote  me,  are  in  themselves  proof  of  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  words  you  quoted  from  my  speech. 

The  list  of  promotions  you  sent  me,  though  incomplete  both  as  to  time 
and  in  details,  is  evidence  in  itself  in  my  favor.  I  made  my  statement 
fn  regard  to  the  promotions  made  by  the  commission  ftom  Mom^C\^ 
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received  from  some  of  your  clerical  force,  and  I  have  corroborating 
information  of  a  later  date. 

I  presume  the  duties  of  civil-service  examiners  might  appropriately 
be  termed  " expert"  work.  I  am  assured  that  those  examiners  are  not 
specifically  and  especially  examined  to  ascertain  their  especial  fitness 
to  pass  upon  the  examinations  of  others. 

If  they  have  been  so  examined  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  when 
and  where  such  examinations  have  been  held  and  the  names  of  your 
present  examiners  who  have  passed  such  an  expert  examination  and 
the  names  of  those  who  have  not. 

Upon  reflection  and  investigation  I  am  confident  yon  will  conclude 
that  all  my  statements  are  substantially  justified. 
Very  respectfully, 

Henry  M.  Baker. 


TESTTMOHT  OF  JOHN  R.  PROCTER— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  proceed,  Mr.  Procter! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated,  I  believe,  on  Saturday  last 
that  the  commission  would  bring  before  this  committee  all  of  the  files 
covering  the  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  his  evidence  and  would 
make  a  statement  showing  upon  what  the  minutes  of  the  commissiou 
were  based  in  each  one  of  the  cases.  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
commission's  force  and  the  methods  in  which  the  files  are  kept  that  in 
one  day  the  commission  has  been  able  to  search  out  all  the  files  and 
make  complete  answers  to  42  cases,  covering  a  period  of  some  years, 
and  answer  charges  which  it  is  evident  Mr.  Bailey  has  been  months  is 
preparing. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  in  his  evidence  forcibly  stated  the  very  great  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  work  of  the  commission  was  conducted.  It 
had  suddenly  thrown  upon  it  a  vast  amount  of  labor  under  the  ex  ten 
sion  of  the  rules  of  May  6, 1896,  which  greatly  multiplied  the  amount 
of  work  previously  done.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  owing  to 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upou  the  commission  by  the  change  <»i 
Administration,  it  is  simply  marvelous  that  there  should  have  been  *> 
few,  if  any,  cases  discovered  in  which  the  commission  could  be  justly 
criticised.  Mr.  Bailey,  owing  to  his  position  in  the  commission,  had  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  finding  out  any  misdoing,  if  there  had  been  any. 
The  fact  that  the  cases  he  mentions  are  all  susceptible  of  adequate  expla- 
nation is  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  the  thoroughness,  zeal, 
and  fidelity  with  which  the  commission  has  performed  its  arduous  and 
difficult  labors. 

Mr.  Bailey  made  his  statement,  as  he  said,  in  order  to  explain  why 
he  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  March  5, 1897 ;  yet  it  will  be 
observed  that  nearly  all  the  cases  which  he  cites  as  showing  laxity  on 
the  part  of  the  commission  did  not  arise  until  after  March  5, 1897,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  very  few  he  did  cite  were  cases  which  arose  wheu  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Lyman  were  members  of  the  commission.  There- 
fore  the  cases  which  he  cites  could  have  had  no  part  in  inducing  him 
to  write  the  letter  referred  to. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases  which  Mr.  Bailer 
calls  attention  to  he  was  either  ignoran  t  of  or  had  forgotten  the  material 

T<cts  which  entirely  changed  the  aspects  of  the  questions  under  con- 
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8ideration.  In  souue  of  the  cases  Mr.  Bailey,  over  his  own  signature, 
recommended  the  action  which  the  commission  took.  He  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  himself  at  the  time  recommended  to  the  commission 
that  it  take  the  action  it  did.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  should  now  come 
before  this  committee  and  complain  of  action  which  was  taken  upon 
his  own  recommendation.  Mr.  Bailey's  position  in  the  office  is  not  such 
as  to  give  him  a  survey  of  all  the  facts  in  many  of  the  cases  which  he 
cites,  and  these  facts,  it  will  be  observed,  are  material  to  be  familiar 
with  in  order  to  understand  the  action  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Bailey's 
version  suppresses  or  ignores  facts  without  which  no  proper  judgment 
3ould  be  reached. 

I  understood  Mr  Bailey  to  say  in  his  testimony  that  the  commission 
lad  allowed  permanent  appointments  to  be  made  without  examina- 
tion. I  would  say  in  answer  to  this  that  no  permanent  appointments 
iave  been  allowed  without  examination  since  December  1, 1896.  It  is 
niportant  to  state  here  that  on  January  2, 1897,  an  amendment  was 
nade  to  the  civil -service  rules,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  comtais- 
lion,  authorizing  the  extension  beyond  the  period  of  three  months  of 
emporary  appointments  which  had  been  or  might  be  made  when  the 
mblic  interest  required  and  the  commission  had  no  suitable  eligibles  on 
ts  registers.  The  cases  of  assistant  inspectors  of  steel  were  explained 
>y  the  letter  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Roosevelt.  The 
xplanation  of  Mr.  Bailey's  erroneous  statements  in  this  regard  is,  pos- 
ibly,  that  he  observed  on  the  minutes  certain  appointments  that  were 
Jlowed  in  the  Engineer  Department  at  large.  These  appointments 
rere  not  original  appointments  to  enter  the  service,  but  were  appoint- 
ments of  persons  who  had  previously  been  in  the  Engineer  Department 
t  large  and  were  out  on  furlough.  In  all  these  cases  the  date  of  origi- 
ial  entrance  to  the  service  was  prior  to  December  1, 1896. 

Cndue  importance  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Bailey's  st£teinent,  because 
t  has  been  heralded  abroad  that  he  was  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commis- 
ion,  or  the  assistant  chief  examiner.  This  is  an  erroneous  view.  Mr. 
tailey  is  a  clerk  of  class  4,  detailed  to  the  chief  examiner's  office,  and 
e  acts  as  the  chief  clerk  of  the  chief  examiner.  His  real  official  status 
u  the  commission  is  that  of  custodian  of  the  building  and  supplies. 

I  can  better  show  what  Mr.  Bailey's  true  position  with  regard  to  the 
orrespondence  was  by  quoting  from  the  evidence  of  the  former  chief 
xaminer,  Major  Webster,  in  an  investigation  held  in  1890,  when,  I 
liink,  the  question  of  Mr.  Bailey's  promotion  was  before  a  committee 
i  Congress.  I  would  add  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  only  promotion 
ver  made  in  the  commission's  force  about  which  there  was  any  ques- 
oii  and  in  which  the  commission  was  accused  of  being  influenced  by 
olitical  or  personal  motives  was  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Bailey  when  he 
as  promoted  to  be  a  stenographer  at  $1,800,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
e  was  not  a  skilled  stenographer  and  was  not  entitled  to  the  promo- 
on.  That  was  long  before  I  came  on  the  commission,  and  I  know  very 
ttle  of  the  facts.  But  when  Major  Webster  was  asked  to  state  Mr. 
ailey's  position,  he  answered:  "He  was  called  the  correspondence 
erk."    Major  Webster's  testimony  is  as  follows : 

Question.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Bailey's  evidence! 

Answer.  I  did. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  him  testify  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  was 
erical  work  I 

Answer.  He  was  called  the  correspondence  clerk. 

Question.  That  being  the  case,  how  could  he  have  the  leisure  or  time 
►  do  your  stenographic  work! 
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Answer.  To  explain  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  work,  he  is  my  cones- 
'pondent  clerk  and  writes  part  of  the  letters  because  they  are  familiar 
widi  those  duties,  and  one  requires  about  the  same  answer  as  another. 
Jfa  answering  such  others  as  he  is  not  able  to  attend  to  I  dictate  to  him. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  he  does  the  bulk  of  the  steno- 
graphic work  of  that  Bureau? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  my  business  does  not  require  the  bulk  of  the  steno- 
graphic work. 

Question.  What  percentage? 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  We  have  two  methods  of  corre- 
spondence there.  The  correspondence  he  does  is  in  a  great  part  of  that 
which  he  can  attend  to  from  previous  instruction,  letters  that  are  of 
similar  purport  and  that  he  has  written  hundreds  of  times. 

I  think  this  statement  is  due  to  the  committee,  so  that  you  can  give 
proper  weight  to  Mr.  Bailey's  evidence.  On  the  question  of  this  pro- 
motion and  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Bailey's  status  in  the  commission,  1 
would  be  very  much  gratified  if  the  committee  would  call  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Theodore  Boosevelt. 

The  Chairman.  Strictly  speaking,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  the  only 
question  at  issue  would  be  Mr.  Bailey's  general  character? 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Bailey's  character  is  not  in  question.  The  que* 
tiou  is  what  weight  should  be  given  to  his  opinions. 

The  Chairman.  We  give  no  weight  to  his  opinions;  we  give  weight 
only  to  the  facts  he  states.  We  deal  only  with  facts  and  not  with  mat 
ters  of  opinion,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  state  that  when  I  first  came  upon  the  commit 
Bion,  whenever  Mr.  Boosevelt  would  leave  me  or  the  commission  k 
would  warn  me  in  the  following  language:  "Now,  Proctor,  be  care 
ful " 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  incompetent;  that  is  hearsay. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  not  hearsay;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  one — 

The  Chairman.  It  is  clearly  hearsay.  I  am  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  I  think  I  am  competent  to  judge  as  to  what  is  hearsay.  It  i? 
not  proper  for  you  to  undertake  to  state  a  conversation  between  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  yourself  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bailey.  If  you  coaki 
show  that  the  conversation  occurred  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bailey  i: 
would  be  regular  and  competent. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  then  ask  you  to  call  Mr.  Boosevelt  and  ask  hia 
what  direction  he  would  give  me  on  leaving  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  material.  Let  us  deal  with  tk 
facts.  Let  us  see  about  the  charges  he  has  made.  What  does  thr 
record  show  in  regard  to  those  matters? 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Bailey  stated  in  his  second  statement  that  he  **% 
induced  to  make  it  because  I  had  made  a  personal  attack  upon  him. 
You  can  recall  the  fact,  or  you  can  read  my  statement,  and  ascertain 
that  this  personal  attack  consisted  in  making  a  statement  that  tbr 
commission,  because  of  its  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bailey,  did  not  give  mm* 
weight  to  some  of  his  recommendations — that  some  of  the  same  rccoia 
mendations  which  he  had  given  before  this  committee  had  been  beftfj 
the  commission,  and  had  been  considered  and  rejected.  1  am  satisfied 
that  when  you  look  at  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Bailey,  and  the  state 
ments  which  I  will  now  submit  to  you,  you  will  conclude  that  the  <-o£ 
mission  was  amply  justified  in  not  giving  much  weight  to  the  consider* 
tion  of  many  of  his  recommendations. 

Before  I  go  into  these  cases,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bailey's  statement  th*| 
he  was  forbidden  to  examine  the  records,  I  should  like  to  state  that  the 
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chief  examiner  was  called  away  and  left  this  letter,  and  as  he  is  under 

0  th  and  the  letters  have  been  filed,  I  will  simply  read  it  or  file  it,  as 
yon  please. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  just  file  it  with  the  papers. 
Mr.  Procter.  It  is  the  statement  of  the  chief  examiner. 
The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  r,  1898. 
Eon.  J.  C.  Pritchard, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment, 

United  States  Senate. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  in  reference 
to  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  to  your  committee  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  E.  D.  Bailey,  a  member  of  the  commission's  force,  was  for- 
bidden to  examine  the  public  records  of  the  commission. 

When  1  was  requested  by  you  to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  eligibles  on  May  6, 1896, I  obtained  the  information  by  mak- 
ing request  to  the  commission  therefor  and  having  it  furnished  me 
after  it  had  been  prepared  by  the  chief  of  the  proper  division  and 
referred  to  the  commission.  If  I  had  endeavored  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation in  any  other  way  it  could  have  been  properly  classed  as  hearsay 
evidence.  For  the  same  reason  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Bailey,  when  he 
was  asking  different  members  of  the  commission's  force  about  certain 
eases  concerning  which  he  desired  information,  that  probably  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  secure  his  information  through  the  commission, 
from  the  records  themselves,  than  to  endeavor  to  obtain  it  in  that  man- 
uer.  I  made  this  statement  to  Mr.  Bailey  as  a  friendly  suggestion,  in 
order  that  the  information  which  he  might  furnish  could  not  be  chal- 
lenged as  hearsay  evidence. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Procter  forbade  his  examining 
the  files  and  records  of  the  commission,  I  must  state  that  in  my  pres- 
ence Mr.  Procter  informed  Mr.  Bailey  that  all  of  the  commission's  rec- 
>rds  were  subject  to  inspection  by  the  public  at  any  time  through  the 
)roper  persons,  and  that  if  he  desired  any  information  from  the  files 
vhich  had  not  passed  through  his  hands  or  relating  to  business  in  other 
>art8  of  the  office,  the  commission  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  him  with 
acilities  for  obtaining  it,  but  that  he  must  obtain  it  through  the  proper 
channels,  the  same  as  anyone  else.  The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Procter's 
tatements  in  reference  to  any  information  Mr.  Bailey  might  desire  to 
>btain  was  that  he  should  simply  take  the  same  steps  that  others  would 
ie  obliged  to  take  in  securing  similar  information.  I  was  very  much 
urprised  that  Mr.  Bailey  in  his  evidence  attempted  to  give  the  impres- 
ion  that  any  part  of  this  conversation  seemed  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
itimidation. 

1  can  not  recall  the  slightest  evidence  of  anything  partaking,  even  in 
lie  remotest  degree,  of  intimidation  in  the  whole  conversation. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  R.  Serven, 
Chief  Examiner. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  now  take  up  the  cases  one  by  one  and  explain 
iiera.  In  regard  to  the  first  statement,  he  did  not  give  the  date  nor 
le  name,  but  fortunately  the  commission's  files  enabled  us  to  locate 
.  It  is  about  the  reinstatement  of  men  in  the  San  Francisco  custom- 
oase.  Those  men,  it  was  found  upon  an  investigation,  had  been 
crv  serv 54 
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removed  for  political  reasons.  After  the  commission  had  made  its 
investigation  the  investigation  was  undertaken,  finally,  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  after  a  full  investigation  it  was  decided  that  the 
men  should  be  reinstated. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CASE. 

Reinstatement,  W.  C.  Latham,  night  inspector  customs  service  at 
San  Francisco.  In  this  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date 
of  April  2, 1896,  said: 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Latham'* 
separation  from  the  service  under  the  civil-service  law,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations, was  never  completed,  and  that  he  is  eligible  for  reinstatement 
on  that  ground,  the  question  of  his  compensation  for  the  period  daring 
which  the  question  was  in  abeyance  being  settled  by  law,  which  pro 
vides  that  any  absence  in  excess  of  thirty  days  in  any  one  year,  except 
it  be  on  account  of  sickness,  shall  be  without  pay." 

Mr.  Bailey,  as  acting  chief  examiner,  in  referring  this  case  to  the 
commission,  said  : 

"  In  this  particular  case  the  Department  has  opened  the  way  for  ar. 
easy  settlement  by  officially  stating  that,  in  its  opinion,  Mr.  Latham's 
separation  from  the  service  under  civil-service  law  was  never  om 
pleted.  If  the  matter  be  regarded  in  that  light  the  Department  wipm 
be  informed  that,  as  Mr.  Latham  was  never  separated  from  the  service. 
a  certificate  for  his  reinstatement  can  not  be  issued,  but  that  no  objt* 
tion  will  be  made  to  his  'reassignment  to  duty.*" 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quoting  Mr.  Bailey  t 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  quoting  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  commission  approved  Mr.  Bailey's  suggestion,  and  informed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  it  offered  no  objection  to  Mr.  Latham* 
reassignment  to  duty. 

The  second  case  was  the  reinstatement  of  Hodes,  BucklancL  and 
others  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  I  will  call  attention  to  tL? 
fact  that  that  case  was  fully  investigated  by  your  committee. 

TEMPORARY  COMPOSITORS,   GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  question  of  the  classification  of  certain  persons  who  were  employ*! 
as  temporary  compositors  on  August  1, 1895,  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  was  heard  before  this  committee  and  the  testimony  printed. 
Since  that  hearing  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Public 
Printer  on  April  16, 1897. 

In  response  to  this  letter,  the  Public  Printer  reported  to  the  coromi* 
sion  the  names  of  these  temporary  compositors  as  having  been  classified 
on  August  1, 1895,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Public  Printer, 

Washington,  D.  G\,  April  12, 1897. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

.Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  if  the  United  States  G>x 
Service  Commission  will  grant  authority  for  the  employment  in  this  offic* 
of  the  35  persons,  less  the  number  who  otherwise  have  been  reappointed 
or  are  now  deceased,  whose  names  appear  on  the  time  rolls  of  the  Gtr. 
eminent  Printing  Office  as  temporary  compositors,  of  the  dateof  Aogu>r 
1, 1895,  if  requisition  should  be  made  on  the  commission  for  their  cer 
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tification  for  reinstatement?  A  list  of  the  names  of  said  compositors 
I  inclose,  marked  "  Exhibit  A."  I  am  informed  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons on  that  list  uow  eligible  for  employment  is  reduced  to  12. 

The  commission,  under  date  of  August  2, 1895,  held  that  these  per- 
sons were  within  the  classified  service  of  the  Government,  and  as  they 
were  dropped  from  the  rolls  August  17, 1895,  the  yearly  limit,  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  eligibility,  would  have  expired  August  17, 1896. 
This  matter  having  once  been  the  subject  of  a  Congressional  hearing, 
and  there  being  no  like  precedents  for  my  guidance,  I  shall  await  an 
early  decision  of  the  commission. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  W.  Palmer, 

Public  Printer. 

April  10, 1897. 
the  Public  Printer, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  asking  if  the 
commission  will  grant  authority  for  the  employment  of  certain  persons 
vho  were  employed  as  temporary  compositors  on  August  1, 1895,  if 
equisition  should  be  made  for  their  certification  for  reinstatement,  the 
soinmission  has  the  honor  to  state  that  it  still  holds  the  opinion  that 
hese  persons  should  have  been  reported  in  the  list  of  those  classified 
>n  August  1, 1895,  and  that,  in  failing  to  do  this,  the  Public  Printer 
ailed  to  do  something  which  should  have  been  done,  and  it  is  believed 
hat  the  Public  Printer  has  the  authority  to  amend  this  report  by  a 
upplementary  report  containing  the  names  of  these  persons. 

The  question  of  again  employing  these  men  can  not  be  one  of  rein- 
tatement,  since,  if  they  were  separated  from  the  service  the  year  limita- 
ion  bars  their  reinstatement.  The  only  question,  then,  is  whether  they 
rere  ever  actually  separated  from  the  service  at  all;  all  this  is  a  ques- 
ion  which  the  Public  Printer  must  decide.  If  these  men  were  not 
ctually  separated  from  the  service,  and  if  the  Public  Printer  should 
eport  them  as  having  been  classified  on  August  1, 1895,  and  should 
ssign  them  to  duty,  the  assignments  should  be  regularly  reported  to 
lie  commission.  If  they  were  legally  separated  from  the  service 
mgust  17, 1895,  the  commission  sees  no  way  in  which  they  can  again 
e  employed,  except,  of  course,  by  original  entrance  to  the  service 
irough  examination.  The  petition  accompanying  your  letter  is 
^turned  herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  John  B.  Procter, 

President 

REINSTATEMENT   OF  MISS  AGNES   GERRY. 

The  third  case  is  the  reinstatement  of  Miss  Agnes  Gerry  in  the 
iterior  Department.    I  quote  the  minute  of  the  commission : 

Reinstatement — Miss  Agnes  Gerry. 

[Extract  from  minutes  August  31,  1896,  clause  1.] 

"  Interior  Department:  Reynolds,  Acting  Secretary,  August  27,  refer- 
tigr  to  request  made  July  2  for  certificate  for  the  reinstatement  of  Miss 
gnes  Gerry  as  statistical  expert,  asks  permission  to  allow  the  date  of 
e  request  to  be  changed  to  June  26.  States  that  the  request  was  origi- 
illy  written  on  June  26,  but  that  for  some  unimportant  reason  wns 
►stponed  until  July  2,  when  it  was  signed  and  sent  to  the  commis- 
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sicra.    In  view  of  this  explanation  certificate  will  issue.    The  separa- 
tion of  Miss  Gerry  from  the  service  took  place  June  30, 1895,  and  the 
request  will  be  considered  as  having  been  made  within  the  year.77 
This  action  is  in  accordance  with  precedents. 

THE  PAUCHER  CASE. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Faucher.  Mr.  B.  T.  Faucher  was 
removed  from  assistant  messenger  in  the  Treasury  Department  January 
8, 1897.  Application  for  reinstatement  was  made  by  the  head  of  tie 
Bureau  December  21, 1897,  but  action  thereon  was  unavoidably  delayed 
in  the  press  of  public  business.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a 
letter  of  January  18, 1898,  stated  that  for  that  reason  the  application 
for  reinstatement  should  be  considered  as  dating  December  21, 1897. 

That  has  been  the  practice  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  rule  applies  only  from  the  date  of  the 
application? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all.  We  treat  the  date  of  the  requisition  as 
the  date. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  in  a  suit  in  court  the  date  of  the  summons 
in  the  case  is  taken? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes.  Frequently  a  requisition  will  be  made  ami  it 
will  be  delayed  in  the  mail.  We  treat  it  from  the  date  it  started 
That  has  been  the  universal  practice  of  the  commission. 

THE  CASE  OF  MISS  VAN  VRANKEN. 

In  the  case  of  Miss  Van  Vranken  I  will  quote  the  minute,  which 
gives  the  whole  case: 

[Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  of  January  13.  lsW  ' 

Treasury  Department:  Requisition  for  reinstatement  of  Miss  Mary 
Van  Vranken.  It  appears  from  the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  Miss  Van  Vranken  was  removed  from  the  office  ot 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  without  cause  September  30, 
1894;  that  at  different  times  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  her 
separation  from  the  service  three  requests  were  made  for  her  reinstate 
ment:  one  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  imme- 
diate transfer  to  his  Department,  one  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  in  whose  Bureau  her  service  has  been  performed,  and  one  by 
the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department;  and  that  no  one  of  these 
requests  was  either  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Commissioner  Procter  has  investigated  these  statement* 
made  in  the  letter  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  of 
June  1, 1897,  transmitted  to  the  Commission  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  June  3, 1897,  and  finds  the  facts  to  be  as  stated  therein. 

In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  commission  in  the  case  of  Miss 
O.  O.  Brown,  Indiau  service,  March  5, 1894;  in  the  case  of  Miss  Amelia 
K.  Collins,  Indian  service,  February  15,  1895;  in  the  case  of  Agnes 
Gerry,  Interior  Department,  August  31, 1896;  and  more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Thomas  F.  Kelly,  New  York  post-office,  March  17, 1897,  the 
commission  decides  that  the  formal  request  of  the  Commissioner  <>;' 
Internal  Revenue  operated  as  stopping  the  time  limitation  of  Rule  IX 
from  running  until  such  request  should  receive  the  action  of  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  it  therefore  has  authority  to  issue  cer- 
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tificate  for  the  reinstatement  of  Miss  Van  Vranken.  Certificate  will 
issue.    (P) 

I  investigated  that  case  very  thoroughly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  found 
that  when  many  reductions  were  made  in  the  Treasury  Department 
because  of  the  report  of  the  Dockery  committee,  a  number  of  people 
were  kept  upon  the  reserved  list,  and  as  fast  as  vacancies  could  be 
found  for  them  they  were  reinstated  in  those  vacancies;  that  there  was 
do  charge  against  Miss  Van  Vranken;  that  she  had  a  very  high  record 
of  efficiency,  which  was  attested  by  Commissioner  Miller  and  Deputy 
Commissioner  Wilson,  in  the  Department;  that  she  was  dismissed  and 
a  man  was  transferred  to  her  place;  and  according  to  action  in  similar 
cases  the  commission  felt  justified  in  authorizing  the  reinstatement. 
We  did  an  act  of  justice,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  action. 

FURLOUGH  OF  EDWIN   G.  ROSE. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Edwin  G.  Eose,  apprentice  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  minutes  of  December  27, 1897.  The  Treasury 
Department  gave  eleven  reasons  why  Mr.  Eose  might  be  reemployed. 
In  brief,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Eose,  while  serving  under  his  apprentice- 
ship, lost  his  health,  and  the  Department  agreed  that  when  his  health 
;bould  recover  he  would  be  again  employed.  The  Department  stated 
hat  his  separation  was  not  completed,  but  conditioned  upon  a  return 
tfhen  his  health  permitted.  His  absence,  therefore,  was  treated  as  a  fur- 
ough,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Minutes,  December  27, 1897,  clause  2.) 

PROMOTION   OF  W.  W.  RICKETTS. 

Mr.  Eicketts  was  appointed  from  Tennessee  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
oent,  at  $900  per  annum,  on  November  20, 1893;  detailed  to*  the  Civil 
Jervice  Commission  on  February  5, 1894 :  transferred  to  the  rolls  of  the 
ommission  and  promoted  to  class  1  on  July  1, 1894;  promoted  to  class 
!  on  April  14, 1897.    Died  on  July  27, 1897. 

It  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  his  testimony  on  the  5th  instant  that 
he  promotion  of  Eicketts  to  class  2  was  contrary  to  the  promotion 
egulations  of  the  commission.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
icts  in  the  case: 

The  commission  had  before  it  the  efficiency  ratings  of  all  of  the  clerks 
f  class  1,  and  considered  the  merits  of  each  case  before  the  promotion 
f  Eicketts  was  announced,  on  April  14, 1897.  He  was  rated  the  high- 
Jt  in  efficiency  of  any  in  his  class  by  the  chief  of  his  division,  his  rating 
eing  but  two-tenths  of  per  1  cent  less  than  the  highest  rating  received 
y  any  clerk  of  class  1  in  the  office  of  the  commission.  After  careful 
msideration  of  all  of  the  cases,  the  commission  unanimously  agreed 
i  at  Kicketts  was  the  most  deserving  of  promotion  of  any  in  his  class, 
*cause  of  the  relative  importance  of  his  work,  his  unquestioned  effi- . 
ency,  and  his  remarkable  industry,  which  was  a  matter  of  general  cont- 
ent in  the  office.  The  promotion  of  Eicketts  was  entirely  based  on 
erit,  and  was  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  commission. 

PROMOTION   OP   GEORGE  RISK. 

Mr.  Risk  was  appointed  a  clerk  at  $900  at  the  Civil  Service  Cominis- 
>n  on  September  4, 1894;  promoted  to  $1,000  on  ^November  1, 1894; 
omoted  to  class  1  June  26, 1895;  promoted  to  class  2  September  15, 
95 ;  promoted  to  class  3  Juue  23, 1897. 
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Mr.  Risk  has  special  and  technical  qualifications  which  are  especially 
usefnl  to  the  commission  in  its  examining  work.  He  is  a  linguist,  hav- 
ing a  knowledge  of  several  languages,  and  is  also  a  civil  engineer  aod 
a  mathematician. 

There  has  been  no  disagreement  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners relative  to  any  of  his  promotions.  They  have  been  based 
entirely  upon  merit,  as  he  was  reported  the  highest  in  efficiency. 

I  will  state  that  Mr.  Risk  is  a  man  who  has  a  thoroughly  trained 
mind.  He  was  appointed  from  our  own  registers  from  the  State  oi 
Florida.  I  do  not  suppose  he  knows  a  politician  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
and  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  man  in  the  office,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Bailey. 
who  knows  his  politics. 

THE  BRUCE   CASE. 

Transfer  of  Miss  Jeanne  Bruce,  of  Minnesota,  from  copyholder  at 
$3.20  a  day  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  to  clerk  at  $1,000  a  year 
in  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- General:  The  Pnbfr 
Printer  stated  that  the  duties  of  her  position  rendered  her  well  qualified 
for  the  transfer  proposed.  The  Postmaster-General  stated  that  th? 
transfer  was  requested  because  Miss  Bruce  possessed  special  qualities 
tions  as  a  proof  reader  and  typewriter,  and  that  her  services  wer*- 
specially  desired  on  the  work  of  altering  and  revising  certain  fon  * 
and  records  of  the  Department.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  require 
ments  of  the  rules  being  satisfied,  the  certificate  for  transfer  was  issued. 
(RequisitionmadeDecember30, 1897.    Minutes  January  3, 1897,  clause  1 

THE  LEET  CASE. 

George  E.  Leet  was  certified,  on  an  examination  in  stenography  ar<: 
typewriting,  for  appointment  at  the  Washington  Navy- Yawl.    At  U* 
time  of  his  entry  upon  the  eligible  register  there  was  a  dearth  of  eJi. 
bles  in  stenography.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  eligible  at  t:.r  J 
time  of  appointment  in  the  navy-yard,  although  a  legal  resident  of  t'ue' 
District  of  Columbia,  for  certification  from  the  District  of  Columbia  '•• 
a  place  in  the  Departments  because  of  the  lack  of  eligibles,  his  tran> 
fer  was  allowed  to  the  position  of  stenographer  and  clerk  at  $900  a  yw: 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  | 

Leet  was  one  of  several  stenographers  sent  for  and  examined  by  tbr 
chief  of  the  biological  division,  who  required  a  man  of  peculiar  ski. 

As  Leet  met  these  requirements  the  commission  would  have  Nv 
justified  in  allowing  the  transfer,  even  if  he  had  not  been  eligible  unto 
the  circumstances  stated  above.    (Minutes,  January  22, 1898,  clause  -. 

Mr.  Bailey  spoke  of  the  transfer  of  a  railway  mail  clerk. 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  was  no  criticism  of  the  transfer  of  a  railway  is-- 
clerk  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  made  no  criticism.  It  was  just  a  comparison  *  - 
the  other  action. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  will  drop  that  out.  The  next  is  the  transfer  of  Mi- 
Mary  V.  Kane,  matron  in  the  Indian  service. 

THE  KANE  CASE. 

Miss  Mary  V.  Kane,  a  matron  in  the  Indian  service,  was  detail- ! 
with  the  commission.    She  served  with  the  commission  in  the  perfor: 
ance  of  clerical  work  from  May  10  to  October  25, 1897.    The  Inter-  r 
Department  made  requisition  for  her  transfer  to  the  Indian  Office.    -V> 
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Miss  Kane  had  shown  satisfactory  clerical  qualifications  in  her  service 
with  the  commission,  an  examination  was  perhaps  not  strictly  neces- 
sary, bnt  it  was  nevertheless  directed  that  she  be  required  to  be  exam- 
ined for  the  transfer.    (Minutes,  December  11, 1897,  clause  1.) 

THE   HATCH  CASE. 

Mr.  William  M.  Hatch  was  transferred  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  fourth  assistant  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  under  an 
examination  in  law,  upon  the  following  statement  of  the  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Patents : 

"  I  have  asked  this  transfer  particularly  because  of  the  knowledge 
of  patent  law  possessed  by  Mr.  Hatch.  I  believe  that  such  transfer 
could  be  properly  made  without  the  formality  of  an  examination,  but 
should  you  deem  an  examination  necessary,  such  examination  may 
properly  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  patent  law." 

Tbe  Acting  Commissioner  also,  in  another  communication,  said: 

"Mr.  Hatch  is  personally  known  to  me  to  be  exceptionally  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position  of  assistant  examiner  in  this  office.  He  is  a  col- 
lege graduate,  and  his  course  of  study  in  college  was  such  as  to  render 
him  well  informed  in  matters  pertaining  to  chemistry  and  physics.  He 
is  also  a  graduate  in  law  and  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  has  taken  a 
special  course  in  patent  law." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  examination  given  Mr.  Hatch  was  more 
appropriate  than  the  ordinary  examination  for  patent  examiner. 

(Minutes,  December  28, 1897,  clause  1.) 

THE  DIGGES   CASE. 

The  transfer  of  Charles  F.  Digges  from  usher  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  to  the  position  of  clerk,  at  $1,200,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  was  allowed  under 
Rule  X,  clause  3,  which  provides  that  transfer  may  be  made  without 
examination  from  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  after 
continuous  service  therein  for  the  two  years  next  preceding  the  date  of 
the  requisition,  to  any  position  classified  under  the  civil-service  act, 
if  in  said  position  there  is  required,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission 
the  performance  of  the  same  class  of  work  that  is  required  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  position  from  which  transfer  is  proposed.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  rule  does  not  make  an  examination  necessary,  but 
merely  permissive. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  this  case  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  it 
is  true  that  Mr.  Digges  was  examined  twice  and  failed.  Do  you  know 
anything  in  regard  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know ;  but  possibly  it  is  true. 

HOME-RULE   PRINCIPLE. 

Of  the  next  cases  there  will  be  possibly  three  together:  but  as  the 
home-rule  principle  is  included  in  all  of  them,  I  will  make  a  statement 
which  will  cover  most  of  them. 

As  to  the  commission's  practice  in  applying  what  is  known  as  the 
u  home-rule"  principle,  I  will  state  as  follows: 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  principle  of  home  rule  is  commendable, 
and  that  the  rules  should,  if  possible,  be  so  construed  that  this  principle 
may  be  applied. 
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Bole  IV,  section  1,  provides  that  "there  shall  be  provided  *  •  • 
examinations  of  a  practical  and  suitable  character,  involving  such  sub- 
jects and  tests  as  the  commission  may  direct.*1  Hale  VII,  section  2. 
provides  that  "the  names  of  eligibles  shall  be  entered  in  the  order  of 
their  average  percentage  on  the  proper  register  of  eligibles.77  Bole  VUL 
section  8,  provides  as  follows — 

3Tow,  here  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter: 

"For  filling  vacancies  in  positions  outside  of  the  District  of  Colombia 
and  in  positions  in  the  pension  ageucy,  the  depot  quartermaster's  office, 
and  other  local  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  arranged  in  such  sections  or  districts  as  the  com- 
mission  may  determine;  and  an  eligible  shall  be  certified,  in  his  order, 
to  vacancies  in  the  section  or  district  in  which  he  resides,  and  upon  hid 
written  request  to  vacancies  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  other  sections 
or  districts:  Provided,  That  in  the  custom-house  service,  post-ofik* 
service,  or  Internal-Bevenue  Service  an  eligible  shall  be  certified  only 
to  vacancies  in  the  customs  district,  post-office,  or  internal-revenue  did 
trict  where  he  was  examined." 

From  these  provisions  as  quoted,  it  is  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  io 
the  preparation  and  establishment  of  eligible  registers  the  commission 
has  absolute  discretion  under  the  rules.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  key 
note  of  section  8,  Bule  VIII,  is  this  very  principle — that  of  home  rufc: 
that  is,  that  "An  eligible  shall  be  certified  in  his  order  to  vacancies  in 
the  section  or  district  in  which  he  resides."  The  other  provisions  of 
the  section  are  secondary.  It  seems  clear  to  the  commission  that  the 
intention  of  this  section  is  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  resident* 
of  the  section  in  which  the  vacancy  exists,  and  that  the  proviso  as  to 
the  custom-house  service,  post-office  service,  and  internal -revenue  serv 
ice  is  not  in  derogation  of  this  intent,  but  merely  a  limitation  upon 
the  secondary  provision  that  an  eligible  may,  upon  his  written  request 
be  certified  to  vacancies  in  other  sections  than  the  one  in  which,  b? 
resides. 

I  have  a  file  here.  It  is  a  long  statement.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  want  to  burden  the  record  or  whether  1  shall  simply  leave  it  with 
you.  It  is  on  the  case  of  carriers  newly  classified,  and  involves  the 
home-rule  section. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  leave  the  statement  with  the  com 
Aiittee,  and  we  can  decide  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  go  into  tin- 
record. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  a  general  statement  covering  several  of  these 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  not  insert  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  has  ample  authority.  I  think,  ho* 
ever,  if  you  would  insert  the  last  page,  without  the  correspondence,  i' 
would  probably  be  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  refers  to  carriers  in  the  classified  post-office  service. 
I  submit  it. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  home-rule  feature  in  connection  with  post 
offices,  the  records  show  that  on  October  29, 1897,  the  Postmaster 
General  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  which 
he  stated  that  upon  reviewing  the  register  of  eligibles  for  carriers  for 
Newport  News  and  Manchester,  Va.,  it  was  found  that  a  large  numbrr 
of  them  were  not  citizens  of  either  of  these  cities.  He  further  statci 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Department,  in  making  appointments  to 
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positions  in  local  post-offices,  to  appoint  citizens  of  the  town  in  which 
the  post-office  is  located,  and  he  therefore  requested  that  in  certifying 
eligibles  for  appointment  in  those  places  only  those  who  were  bona  fide 
residents  of  the  cities  to  which  the  registers  applied  shonld-be  certified. 
To  this  letter  reply  was  made  on  November  5,  in  which  the  commission 
stated  that  in  view  of  the  statement  "that  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  your 
Department,  in  making  appointments  to  carrier  positions  in  newly 
established  free  delivery  post-offices,  to  appoint  only  citizens  of  the 
town  in  which  the  post-office  is  located,  while  not  expressing  an  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  policy,  it  would  be  obliged  to  acquiesce 
therein."  It  may  be  stated  at  this  time  that  this  matter  has  not  reached 
a  definite  conclusion,  and  that  the  adjustment  of  it  is  still  pending 
between  the  Post-Office  Department  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE  REGISTER. 

Mr.  Proctor.  The  case  of  the  eligible  on  the  internal-revenue  reg- 
ister of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  resided  at  Springfield,  you  see,  is  amply 
covered  by  the  statement  that  I  have  already  made.  I  will  give  you 
the  minute  adopted  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  the  minute  be  read! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  no  objection.  Bead  the  minute, 
Mr.  Procter. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  as  follows: 

[Suggested  minute.] 

Cincinnati  inte:?nal-revenue  office:  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by 
he  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under  date  of  December  7,  traus- 
uitted  by  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dated  December 
<>,  it  is  ordered  that  a  certificate  be  issued  nunc  pro  tunc,  dated 
November  26,  containing  the  names  of  the  highest  three  eligibles  on 
he  Cincinnati  internal-revenue  register.  The  commission  sustains  the 
bjection  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Beveuue  to  Mr.  Siever- 
ing  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  nonresident,  and  his  name  will  there- 
)re  be  passed  in  making  this  certification.  Mr.  Sieverling  will  be  noti- 
ed  of  this  action. 

He  was  also  notified,  I  think,  that  he  might  be  transferred  to  the 
agister  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 

Mr.  Bushby.  Excuse  me;  that  is  a  mistake.     He  was  not  notified. 

Mr.  Procter.  Was  he  not  transferred  ? 

Mr.  Bushby.  !No,  sir.   We  had  no  authority  to  do  that,  and  we  did  not 

>  notify  him;  but  we  simply  notified  him  that  his  name  had  been 
issed,  and  that  settled  the  case. 

Mr.  Procter.  Well,  that  is  all,  then. 

INSTRUMENT  MAKER  IN   COAST   AND   GEODETIC   SURVEY. 

The  next  case  is  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  an  instrument  maker 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  B.  C,  September  22,  1897. 

>  the  Commission  : 

Certificate  No.  2187,  issued  July  10, 1897,  for  filling  the  position  of 
itrument  maker  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  at  8900  per  annum, 
herewith  referred  to  the  commission.    The  question  involved  in  this 
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case  has  been  very  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  commission  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  statement  made  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, under  date  of  September  21, 1897,  returning  this  certificate, prob- 
ably requires  that  the  commission  shall  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  object  to  both 
Gerhards  and  Schwartz  as  being  undesirable  employees.  Under  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  certificate  2187  In* 
canceled  and  another  certificate,  containing  the  uame  of  Kathan  ami 
any  other  eligibles,  be  submitted.  To  this  effect  the  following  niiuute 
is  suggested: 

[Suggested  minute.] 

Ordered :  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  two  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  certificate  ». 
2187  were  formerly  employed  in  the  Coast  aud  Geodetic  Survey  and 
are  not  considered  desirable  employees,  that  said  certificate  be  canceled 
and  another  certificate  be  issued  containing  the  names  of  the  higher 
three  eligibles  as  instrument  makers  if  there  are  so  many  on  the 
register. 

Wm.  B.  Bushby. 

SKILLED  LABORER  REGISTER. 

The  next  is  on  the  •  certification  of  persons  because  of  experience. 
That  is  very  well  covered  here.  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Bailey  has  from 
time  to  time  suggested  that  we  write  to  persons  on  the  skilled  register* 
to  find  out  whether  they  possess  certain  qualifications  in  meeting  the 
requisitions  from  the  Departments. 

In  regard  to  the  selection  of  experienced  persons  from  the  skills! 
laborer  register  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  it  is  proper  to  stare 
that  the  examination  for  skilled  laborers  is  a  uniform  one  and  covers 
all  branches  of  work  in  which  skilled  labor  of  any  kind  may  be  require-! 
Prior  to  about  one  year  ago  the  present  skilled  laborer  register  was  ka»  ra 
as  printer's  assistant  register.  A  register  established  as  the  result  •>: 
a  similar  examination,  but  known  as  skilled  helper  register,  was  estab 
lished  for  positions  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  printer** 
assistant  register  being  used  for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Prir,: 
ing  only.  As  the  examination  was  indentical  for  both  of  these  register- 
it  was  considered  a  matter  of  economy  to  consolidate  the  two  regi* 
ters  under  the  title  of  skilled  laborer.  In  certifying  from  this  register 
the  commission  has,  upon  the  request  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  taken  the  ground  that  previous  experience  in  any  certain  li:* 
of  work  was  quite  a  consideration  in  the  economy  of  the  admioistra 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

It  was  stated  by  representatives  of  Mr.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Palmer 
that  it  cost  the  Government  an  average  of  8200  to  instruct  an  unskilled 
person  in  press  feeding,  folding,  and  other  work  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  loss  of 
time  to  the  Government  and  the  consequent  delay  in  the  transactiou  oi 
the  public  business.  The  commission,  on  March  9, 1897,  addressed  * 
letter  to  Hon.  T.  B.  Benedict,  then  Public  Printer,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  after  considerable  inquiry  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  sni- 
gest  that  it  would  be  pleased  to  comply  with  any  future  requisiti  a 
from  that  office  for  eligibles  who  had  had  experience  in  any  particular 
line  of  work.  As  this  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Benedict  shortly 
before  he  went  out  of  office  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Public  Printer 
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thereon,  but  on  November  8,  1897,  Mr.  Palmer,  then  Public  Printer, 
quoted  this  letter  and  asked  that,  in  making  certifications  for  the  posi- 
tions of  press  feeder  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  if  selections 
could  not  be  made  from  the  register  of  eligibles  of  those  who  had  shown 
previous  experience  in  the  particular  work  for  which  requisition  was 
made.    The  commission,  of  course,  acquiesced  in  this  request. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  present  skilled-laborer 
register  contains  the  names  of  1,201  persons,  not  more  than  100  of  whom 
have  indicated  by  their  papers  that  they  have  had  previous  experience  in 
particular  lines  of  work  at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  scho- 
lastic part  of  the  examination  does  not  develop  any  special  training  or 
skill  in  the  work  required.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  selection  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  qualifications  which  may  be  claimed  by 
the  competitor  in  her  application  papers,  which  really  form  a  part  of 
the  examination  but  which  are  not  graded.  The  commission  could 
have  directed  that  separate  registers  of  press  feeders  and  sewers,  and 
other  branches  of  skilled  labor  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  be 
made,  but,  as  stated  before,  it  was  considered  to  be  more  economical  to 
make  a  consolidated  register  of  all  those  who  had  taken  the  same  exam- 
ination, simply  indicating  on  the  register  the  special  qualifications 
claimed  by  the  eligibles.    • 

The  rule  in  regard  to  this  matter  requires  that  the  commission  shall 
certify  from  the  proper  register  the  three  names  at  the  head  thereof. 
If  separate  registers  should  be  established  this  rule  would  be  literally 
carried  out.  The  spirit  of  the  rule  is  carried  out  by  certifying  from  the 
consolidated  register  the  highest  three  names  who  have  shown  by  their 
papers  that  they  possess  experience  along  the  lines  of  work  for  which 
the  requisition  was  made. 

In  this  connection,  also,  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  section 
155  of  the  pamphlet  of  instructions^  revised  to  July  1, 1897,  indicates 
the  scopeof  the  skilled  laborer  examination.  Section  156,  which  imme- 
diately follows,  indicates  that  experience  will  be  considered  for  positions 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

RESIDENCE   IN  COUNTIES. 

I  think  I  gave  a  sufficient  statement  about  the  county  officer's  certifi- 
cate in  the  case  of  the  man  from  South  Carolina  who  was  allowed  to 
take  the  examination.  I  am  rather  proud  of  this  case  because  it  was 
where  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  I  had  reversed  a  practice  of  the  commission 
which  had  been,  I  think,  very  bad.  Under  the  old  practice  a  man  might 
go  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  teach  school  for  six  months  in  a 
State  and  acquire  a  residence  and  go  into  the  examination  and  come 
into  the  departmental  service  from  the  State,  while  if  a  man  who  had 
resided  all  his  life  in  the  State  had  happened  to  move  across  the  county 
line  a  few  months  before  the  examination  he  could  uot  be  examined, 
because  it  required  that  the  man  should  be  a  resident  for  six  months 
in  the  county.  We  reversed  that  practice  and  stated  that  if  persons 
had  been  three  months  in  the  county  they  might  be  admitted  to  the 
examination,  knowing  that  the  law  was  intended  not  to  apportion 
appointments  among  the  counties  of  the  State  but  among  the  States, 
and  the  object  Was  to  prove  bona  fide  residence  in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  What  length  of  time  are  applicants  required  to  live 
in  the  State! 

Mr.  Procter.  Six  months.  I  myself  think  it  ought  to  be  a  longer 
time. 
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The  Chairman.  Bo  you  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  required  to 
reside  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  State  that  they  are  required  to  reside 
there  in  order  to  acquire  the  right  of  citizenship? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes,  sir. 

APPRENTICE  BOYS'  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Procter.  The  next  is  the  question  of  apprentice  boys'  examina- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  examination  tor 
apprentice  boys,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  change  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  register  was  known  as  a  "time"  register,  or  one  the  relative 
order  of  the  eligibles  thereon  depending  upon  the  order  of  time  in  which 
the  application  had  been  filed.  It  thus  happened  that  persons  who  lived 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  aud  in  nearby  States  had  a  considerable 
advantage  over  those  who  lived  at  some  distance.  The  commission, 
after  considerable  discussion  of  the  matter,  agreed  to  provide  a  sclio 
lastic  test  along  the  lines  which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Bailey. 
The  present  register  has  placed  the  young  men  in  a  position  by  which 
they  will  be  certified  to  vacancies  occurring  in  any  Department,  where 
they  may  become  apprentices  along  the  particular  Hues  of  work  desired. 

assistant  microscopist. 

In  regard  to  the  examination  of  assistant  microscopist  the  following 
letter  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Mann,  Representative  in  Congress,  will  give  the 
essential  facts.  I  leave  the  letter  with  the  committee  and  read  from  it 
the  following  extract: 

"From  this  register  thus  especially  established  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  certifications  have  been  regularly  made  until  that  rcg 
ister  was  exhausted.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  then  stated  thai 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  again  change  the  character  of  the  examin- 
ation, giving  a  lower-grade  basis,  and  insisting  that  the  persons  exam 
ined  should  have  had  some  experience  in  the  use  of  the  microsco]>e  and 
be  tested  on  the  use  and  care  of  that  instrument.  Accordingly,  the 
commission  has  again  changed  its  advertisement,  and  as  you  will  notice 
from  the  copy  of  the  pamphlet  herewith  (p.  31,  sec.  6«>),  the  change  wa> 
made  after  the  type  had  been  set  and  the  last  proof  was  being  revised." 

clerk-copyist  register. 

I  will  state  that  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commission  that  the 
people  who  were  on  the  clerk-copyist  register,  our  first-grade  exaiui 
nation,  appointed  first,  were  not  willing  to  remain  in  those  positions 
It  is  somewhat  disagreeable  work.  They  work  near  the  slaughter 
house  in  examining  meat.  They  immediately  began  to  use  influence 
to  be  transferred  to  the  departmental  service.  The  Department  wanted 
young  women  who  were  willing  to  do  this  work,  and  the  grade  of  the 
examination  was  lowered,  aud  it  is  now  working  very  satisfactorily. 
They  do  not  want  persons  who  are  striving  to  be  transferred  away 
from  that  work. 

CASE   OF  MRS.   M.   A.  WEST.  * 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  stated  by  Mr.  Bailey  was  the  teachers' 
examination  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  23, 1S97,  in  which  he  said  the 
examination  should  be  canceled  and  reexamined  because  one  of  the  per 
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sods  was  given  the  whole  examination  one  day,  while  the  examination 
was  divided  between  two  days  amoug  the  others.  Here  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Kiggins,  the  chief  of  our  examining  division,  Novem- 
ber 4, 1897,  to  the  commission : 

Recommendation  of  the  chief  examiner  and  action  of  the  commission  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  West,  examined  for  teacher  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
on  October  25, 1897. 

F.  M.  K.]  November  4, 1897. 

To  the  Commission: 

The  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  from  the  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City 
post-office  board  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  commission.  The  sec- 
retary states  that  one  of  the  teacher  competitors  (Mrs.  M.  A.  West),  in 
the  examination  on  October  25,  was,  in  view  of  her  persistency,  per- 
mitted to  complete  the  examination  on  October  25.  There  were  12 
other  competitors  who  took  the  last  live  subjects  of  the  examination  on 
the  second  day,  when  the  same  questions  that  were  given  to  Mrs.  West 
on  the  first  day  were  used.  She  furnishes  an  affidavit,  dated  Topeka, 
Kans.,  October  26,  the  day  after  her  examination,  and  the  day  on  which 
the  others  were  examined  on  the  last  five  subjects  of  the  teacher  exami- 
nation in  Kansas  City,  to  the  effect  that  she  did  not  mention  the  civil- 
service  examination  or  anything  connected  with  it  to  anyone  at  any 
time. 

The  subjects  of  the  teacher  examination  which  were  required  to  be 
given  on  the  first  day  are  weighted  65  per  cent.  The  subject  "  drawing" 
is  required  to  be  given  on  the  second  day,  and  is  weighted  10  per  cent. 
The  drawing  test  is  a  mechanical  one,  and  no  special  advantage  could 
be  gained  by  advance  information  on  the  subject.  The  competitors, 
therefore,  who  were  examined  on  the  second  day  could  not  have  obtained 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  subjects  which  were  weighted  75  per 
cent  of  the  examination;  and  in  view  of  the  swoni  statement  of  Mrs. 
West  that  she  did  not  communicate  with  anyone  in  regard  to  her 
examination,  the  following  minute  is  recommended: 

"  Kansas  City:  The  action  of  the  post-office  board  in  permitting  Mrs. 
M.  A.  West  to  complete  the  teacher  examination  on  October  25  is 
approved;  but  the  board  will  be  informed  that  the  commission  regrets 
the  board's  action  in  this  matter,  and  that  in  the  future  where  exami- 
nations require  more  than  one  day  no  competitor  should  be  given  more 
than  the  subjects  provided  for  that  day." 
Yery  respectfully, 

A.  E.  Serven, 

Chief  JExaminer. 
E.  D.  B, 
Min.  Nov.  5/97  (3). 

This  minute  was  sent  to  the  commission  by  A.  E.  Serven,  chief 
examiner,  but  Mr.  A.  E.  Serven's  name  is  signed  by  Mr.  Bailey  and  his 
initials  are  put  under  it.  So  it  was  on  Mr.  Bailey's  recommendation 
that  this  action  was  taken,  which  he  now  characterizes  as  a  most  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  law  and  the  rules. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date!  Was  it  before  or  after  Mr. 
Bailey  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Eooseveltt 

Mr.  Procter.  The  date  is  November  4, 1897. 

The  Chairman.  Before  Mr.  Bailey  wrote  to  Mr.  Booseveltf 
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Mr.  Procter.  Before;  but  this  was  one  of  the  cases  brought  up  the 
other  day. 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there,  Mr.  Commissioner. 
Suppose  the  examination  had  been  annulled,  would  it  not  have  required 
all  the  other  competitors  to  come  again? 

Mr.  Procter.  It  would  have  required  some  of  them  to  come  hun- 
dreds of  miles  at  very  great  expense,  and  it  would  have  required  the 
commission  to  have  prepared  an  entirely  new  examination. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  it  would  have  put  those  people  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  travel! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  this  is  very  much  in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tion which  Mr.  Bailey  made  the  Qther  day,  you  remember.  Senator, 
when  he  said  that  we  ought  to  sift  out  the  people  on  their  letters;  tbat 
they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  go  before  our  local  boards  and  write  letters 
to  us,  and  then  we  could  decide  whether  we  should  admit  them  into  the 
examination.  That  would  put  them  to  a  double  expense  in  going  to  oar 
boards,  and  many  of  tbem  would  not  even  be  admitted  to  the  exami 
nation. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  purpose  of  this  minute,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
to  save  the  other  people — a  dozen  or  more — who  had  come  there,  from 
repeating  the  journey  and  taking  the  examination  again? 

Mr.  Procter.  Exactly. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  mean  to  say  that  that  was  the  practical  result! 

Mr.  Procter.  That  was  the  practical  result  of  it. 

EFFICIENCY  RATINGS. 

The  next  is  the  statement  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  subordi- 
nates to  clerical  positions  in  which  the  efficiency  rating  was  allowed  t» 
be  credited  as  a  part  of  the  examination.  Mr.  Bailey  spoke  of  the  inelo 
sion  of  persons  who  were  borne  upon  different  rolls,  but  doing  clerical 
work,  as  a  violation  of  the  law  and  a  very  improper  action.  It  has  beeu 
known  for  years  that  a  great  many  persons  were  appointed  to  non- 
classified positions,  particularly  in  the  lower  grade,  who  did  not  do 
laborer's  work  or  messenger's  work  or  watchman's  work.  Many  women 
were  appointed  as  laborers  and  were  then  put  at  clerical  work.  Thb 
was  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  was  a  growing  evil  which  the  May  & 
1896,  rules  were  designed  to  cure. 

The  commission  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Cleveland  early  in 
his  Administration,  and  an  amendment  to  the  rules  was  prepared*  by 
Commissioner  Lyman,  which  was  substantially  the  amendment  which 
was  adopted  finally  by  President  Cleveland  May  6, 1896,  in  trying  to  cure 
this  evil,  the  rule  stating  that  the  persons  who  were  at  that  date  acruauV 
engaged  in  clerical  work  or  work  in  other  classified  positions  should  be 
classified,  but  that  thereafter  no  other  person  should  be  appointed  t<» 
those  positions  except  through  examination,  and  that  no  person  who  was 
appointed  without  examination  should  do  work  in  a  classified  position. 
Under  the  rulings  of  the  Attorney-General  the  persons  who  were  classi- 
fied as  clerks,  notwithstanding  they  may  have  been  borne  on  the  labor 
roil,  were  eligible  to  promotion  or  examination;  but  the  Departments 
agreed  with  the  commission  to  a  compromise  which  would  lessen  that 
evil  by  agreeing  to  an  examination,  which  was  held;  and  it  was  at  tbe 
request  of  the  Departments  that  an  efficiency  rating  should  be  given  to 
those  who  had  been  doing  clerical  work. 

In  regard  to  the  allowance  of  efficiency  ratings  in  promotion  exami 
nations  from  subordinate  grades  to  clerk  or  its  equivalent,  attention  i> 
called  to  the  following  extract  from  Regulation  IV : 
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um  *  •  44  The  efficiency  record  shall  be  a  part  of  each  promotion 
examination:  Provided,  That  until  such  records  are  available  the  effi- 
ciency record  may  be  omitted." 

This  extract  was  contained  in  the  first  draft  of  the  regulations  which 
Bf  r.  Bailey  claims  to  have  prepared,  and  fully  explains  why  efficiency 
was  considered  by  the  commission  in  this  class  of  examinations. 

THE   ANDREWS   CASE. 

Transfer  of  Burt  W.  Andrews  from  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Treasury  Department  as 
a  clerk  at  $900  per  annum :  Mr.  Andrews  was  appointed  from  the  clerk- 
copyist  register  of  eligibles  from  South  Carolina,  which  State  had  not 
received  its  full  share  of  appointments  under  the  apportionment.  The 
Treasury  Department  stated  that  Mr.  Andrews  had  a  knowledge  of 
law  which  would  be  useful  in  the  position  to  which  transfer  was  proposed. 
Ixi  view  of  the  special  qualifications  required  and  the  testimony  sub- 
Knitted,  as  to  the  course  of  education  in  law,  he  being  a  member  of  the 
bar,  and  the  apportionment  permitting,  a  certificate  was  issued.  (Min- 
utes, January  23, 1897,  clause  1.) 

THE   CHEESMAN   CASE. 

Transfer  of  D.  G.  Cheesman  from  clerk  at  the  San  Garlos  Indian 
-Agency  to  clerk  in  the  Indian  Office:  Inasmuch  as  this  transfer  was 
iu  the  same  line  of  work,  and  as  Ohio  had  not  received  its  full  share  of 
2,000  appointments,  the  transfer  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  civil-service  rules.  (Minutes,  January  8,  1897, 
clause  3.) 

Mr.  Bailey  cited  that  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  vacillation  of  the 
commission.  When  the  case  first  came  up,  as  I  explained  the  other 
*lay,  the  new  rules  had  not  received  full  explanation  in  all  their  details, 
3*nd  some  of  the  Commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  that  transfers 
coald  not  be  allowed  unless  the  State  was  in  order  of  certification. 
That  would  have  practically  barred  all  trausfers.  Here  was  a  case 
"where  a  man  wanted  to  come  from  the  Indian  agency  to  the  Indian 
service  in  Washington,  where  the  Department  wished  to  secure  his 
services;  and  after  the  commission  consulted  with  the  President  and 
^rot  his  interpretation  of  the  rule  we  found  that  the  transfer  could  be 
allowed,  and  it  was  allowed. 

APPOINTMENTS  IN  SUBTREASURY,  NEW  YORK   CITY. 

[Extract  from  minutes  of  January  12,  1897.] 

9.  Treasury  Department:  Bequest  for  approval  of  absolute  appoint- 
ments, in  the  office  of  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New 
York,  of  a  fireman  with  qualifications  of  an  engineer,  of  a  janitor,  and 
of  a  classified  laborer.  In  view  of  the  complications  which  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  filling  these  positions,  some  of  which  are  chargeable 
to  the  commission,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  examinations  have 
yet  been  held  to  establish  registers  with  the  peculiar  qualifications 
required  by  the  subtreasury  in  New  York  City,  these  appointments 
will  be  approved  in  accordance  with  the  practice  which  the  commission 
has  followed  in  other  Departments  in  similar  cases,  notably  that  of  the 
Engineer  Department  at  large. 
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TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENTS,  ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT  AT  LABGE. 

Temporary  appointments  were  permitted  in  the  Engineer  Department 
at  large  until  eligible  lists  were  established.  For  this  reason  the  tem- 
porary appointments  referred  to  in  clause  2  of  the  minutes  of  December 
30,  1896,  were  allowed,  as  the  three  persons  therein  referred  to  were 
appointed  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  scheme  for  holding  the  exami- 
nations. The  names  of  the  three  men  and  the  dates  of  their  appoint 
ment  are :  John  Leigh t,  September  21, 1896 ;  Charles  Thuringer,  October 
5,  1896;  Edwin  Van  Giesen,  September  11,  1896. 

The  same  reason  applies  in  the  case  of  A.  D.  Davis,  inspector  of 
dredging,  which  was  authorized  on  December  10,  1896.  Davis  was 
appointed  September  9,  1896. 

THE   SLACK  CASE. 

Clause  1  of  the  minutes  of  December  8, 1896,  allowed  the  promotion 
of  Stanley  I.  Slack  upon  the  receipt  of  additional  information  concen. 
ing  bis  status.  His  salary  as  curator  of  the  Museum  had  been  increase  \ 
by  action  of  Congress  from  $660  to  $1,000  per  annum.  The  promotim. 
had  been  allowed  by  a  previous  minute,  which  was  canceled,  it  beiLg 
desirable  to  first  obtain  a  supplemental  statement  from  the  Postmaste: 
General;  and  upon  receipt  of  this  supplemental  statement  the  promo- 
tion was  approved. 

APPOINTMENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  SUBTREASURY. 

Minute  3,  of  December  1, 1896,  directing  that  a  letter  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  informing  him  that  under  the  circnm 
stances  the  commission  wonld  interpose  no  objection  if  the  appointment* 
were  made  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Jordan  in  the  office  of  the  assists:.* 
treasurer  at  Xew  York,  was  canceled  by  clause  10  of  the  minutes  • : 
December  7,  because  of  new  facts  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  com 
mission  making  it  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be  reconsidered  a' 
a  meeting  when  all  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  present.  The  fnu. 
action  taken  was  not  changed,  but  merely  the  form  of  letter  written. 

EXPIRATION  OP  YEAK    OF  ELIGIBILITY    POE    THE    PUBPOSE    OF 

CERTIFICATION. 

The  minute  of  October  7, 1896  (clause  2),  was  amended  by  the  min- 
utes of  October  10, 1896  (clause  2),  to  make  the  date  of  the  receipt  oc 
a  request  for  certification,  instead  of  the  date  of  the  request  itself,  as 
determining  when  the  year  of  eligibility  expired,  for  the  purpose  of 
certification.  The  minute  of  October  7  fixed  the  date  of  the  request 
and  the  date  of  the  certificate  as  decisive,  and  the  amendment  mad? 
the  date  of  the  receipt  the  determining  date. 

CASE   OF  JAMES  R.  OOOOESHALL. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  proper  place  the  minute  of  April  1, 1895.  Mr. 
Bailey,  you  see,  went  back  to  1895,  and  he  has  given  all  the  cases  from 
1895  to  the  present  "day  that  he  could  find  that  he  thought  would  in 
any  way  be  construed  to  be  a  reflection  upon  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion. 
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[Extract  from  minutes  of  April  1,  1896.) 

Commissioners  Procter,  Lyman,  and  Roosevelt. 

9.  James  B.Coggeshall:  Application  will  be  accepted,  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  commission  later,  on  the  question  of  his  residence  in  the 
county  from  which  he  now  comes.  It  appears  that  he  has  all  his  life 
lived  in  South  Carolina,  in  this  or  the  adjoining  county,  but  has 
recently  moved  back  into  this  county,  where  he  has  been  only  for  three 
months.  Notify  him  that  he  can  be  examined  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
April  5.  This  information  will  be  given  by  telegraph.  He  will  be 
informed  that  his  application  will  be  received  if  he  will  furnish  vouch- 
ers Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  dated  as  December  26, 1894,  showing  his  residence 
in  Florence  County  for  the  six  months  or  more  preceding.  The  present 
vouchers  which  he  has  submitted  will  then  serve  for  the  time  interven- 
ing since  then. 

Mr.  Bailey  afterwards  asked  to  exclude  that  man  from  the 
examination.  # 

THE  CASE   OF    DWIGHT   S.   COLE. 

Here  is  a  similar  case,  that  of  D  wight  S.  Cole,  minutes  of  May  3, 1895. 
The  commission  refers  to  the  action  previously  taken  in  the  Coggeshall 
case.  I  will  read  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  wished  to  establish 
this  as  a  precedent  to  be  followed. 

[Extract  from  minutes,  May  3,  1895.] 

8.  Dwight  S.  Cole:  Mr.  Cole  was  permitted  to  enter  the  assistant 
meteorological  observer  examination  at  Detroit,  subject  to  correction  of 
bis  application.  The  same  order  is  made  as  in  the  case  of  James  B. 
Coggeshall  (Minutes,  clause  9,  April  1, 1895),  it  appearing  that  Mr.  Cole 
has  continuously  resided  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  He  will  be  allowed 
to  supplement  his  present  application  by  proving  his  residence  in  the 
two  counties  named  in  his  letter  of  March  15,  and  the  chief  examiner 
will  take  note  that  the  decision  of  the  commission  in  the  Coggeshall 
case  is  to  be  treated,  not  as  an  exception,  but  as  a  precedent  for  all 
similar  cases,  and  hereafter  the  cases  will  be  decided  in  accordance  with 
this  decision.  While  Commissioner  Lyman  does  not  vote  against  this 
minute,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  commission  in  the  case  of  Cogges- 
hall, recorded  in  the  minutes  of  April  1, 1895,  item  9,  he  does  not  think 
that  there  is  any  authority  under  the  law  to  accept  an  application  unless 
it  is  shown  by  the  county  officer's  certificate  that  the  applicant  has  been 
an  actual  bona  fide  resident  of  the  county  in  which  he  claims  residence 
for  the  six  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  application. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  have  the  counties  to  do,  except  as  famishing 
testimony  of  residence  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Procter.  Nothing  whatever.  It  is  to  prove  residence  in  the 
State. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  law  provides  for  an  apportionment  among  the 
States.    It  recognizes  no  counties! 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir;  except  the  law 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  object  of  the  county  certification  is  simply 
to  prove  residence  in  the  State.    Is  that  all! 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all;  and  the  commission  thought  it  was  justi- 
fied in  putting  a  common -sense  interpretation  upon  the  law  and  that 
it  should  not  try  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  law. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  see  how  any  other  intei\rcetat\suL  sil  >3a& 
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law  is  possible.    The  object  of  the  law  is  to  apportion  quotas  among 
the  States. 

The  Chairman.  So  long  as  a  man  resides  in  the  State  he  is  entitled 
to  his  rights. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  object  is  to  prove  his  residence  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  believe  now  I  have  covered  every  one  of  the  cases 
raised  by  Mr.  Bailey. 

With  respect  to  the  work  of  the  commission  after  the  revision  of  the 
roles  on  May  6, 1896, 1  wish  to  state  that  the  commission  began  with 
out  unnecessary  delay  to  take  steps  to  complete  the  details  of  the  large 
extension  of  the  classified  service  growing  out  of  the  revision  of  the 
rules.  Owing  to  the  large  variety  of  positions  classified  much  prelim; 
nary  work  was  necessary  before  examinations  could  be  prepared  ami 
eligible  registers  established  for  the  newly  classified  services.  It  wa- 
necessary  first  to  secure  a  complete  classification  and  enumeration  oi 
all  the  positions  in  and  under  each  Department.  This  work,  whi<h 
was  done  by  the  Departments  with  the  aid  of  an  examiner  of  the  com 
mission,  required  several  months,  the  first  departmental  classification 
that  of  the  Treasury  Department,  being  approved  on  October  6,  l**\ 
and  the  last,  that  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  being  approved  on  Jan- 
uary 18, 1897. 

As  the  reports  of  the  classifications  were  being  prepared  in  the  se. 
era!   Departments,  the    commission's  representatives    were   makiiii 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  character  and  duties  of  the  various  position 
brought  into  the  classified  service.    This  work  had  so  far  advance! 
that  on  December  24, 1896,  the  commission  sent  to  the  Interior  Depart 
mentfor  transmission  to  the  Public  Printer  the  revised  pamphlet  •* 
instructions  to  applicants,  containing  the  scope  of  examinations  it.: 
many  of  the  newly  classified  services,  with  a  schedule  stating  wher* 
the  examinations  could  be  taken.    This  included  examinations  for  th 
Supervising  Architect's  Office,  the  Engineer  Department  at  large,  ib* 
Revenue-Gutter  Service,  Marine- Hospital  Service,  Steamboat-In.sj*< 
tion  Service,  and  the  Life-Saving  Service.    The  pamphlet  of  instil 
tions  also  contained  information  relative  to  other  newly  classified  p  v 
tions  which  were  to  be  filled  by  special  examination,  owing  to  the  siw 
number  of  such  positions,  or  from  existing  registers  of  the  commissio! 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  details  of  clerks  fro:: 
the  Departments,  after  the  extension  of  the  rules  on  May  6, 1S96,  tfct 
commission  was  considerably  embarrassed,  and  the  work  of  preparr; 
the  examinations  for  the  newly  classified  positions  proceeded  nmlrr 
many  difficulties.  It  was  not  practicable  to  prepare  examinations  or  :<> 
establish  eligible  registers  for  those  positions  until  the  commission  h*i 
the  fullest  information  in  regard  to  their  nature  and  duties.  This  pat' 
of  the  work  necessarily  proceeded  slowly,  and  in  some  cases  modin>» 
tions  had  to  be  made  in  the  examinations  as  first  prepared  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  service. 

The  extraordinary  increase,  upon  the  change  of  the  Administration, is 
the  number  of  applicants  for  positions  in  the  old  branches  of  the  cla* 
sified  services  (departmental,  the  custom-house,  post-office,  and  tlr 
internal-revenue  branches)  very  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the  com 
mission.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1897  there  was  an  increase  »• 
nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  examinations  a? 
compared  with  the  number  for  the  same  period  in  any  previous  year. 
The  commission's  recommendation  for  an  increased  force  to  expedite 
the  examining  work  was  not  favorably  acted  upon  by  Congress. 

The  accompanying  letters— one  dated  November  28, 1896,  addressed 
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to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  other  January  28,  1897, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — show  that  the  work  relating 
to  the  extension  of  the  rules  was  well  in  hand  at  that  time.  Similar 
letters  were  forwarded  during  the  same  period  to  the  other  heads  of 
Departments. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  J).  C,  November  28, 1896. 
Sir:  You  are  respectfully  advised  that,  beginning  with  December  1, 
this  commission  will  be  prepared  to  make  certifications  to  fill  vacancies 
in  all  positions  included  within  the  classified  executive  civil  service. 
Your  special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  includes  all  posi- 
tions brought  within  the  classified  civil  service  by  the  Executive  orders 
of  May  6  and  November  2,  1896.  Vacancies  in  these  branches  of  the 
service,  unless  filled  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  promotion,  or  reduc- 
tion, may  be  filled  either  by  certifications  from  existing  registers  of  eli- 
gibles,  or,  where  other  qualifications  are  essential,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  12  and  13  of  civil- service  rule  8. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  E.  Procter,  President. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  January  28,  1897. 
Sir:  The  commission  has  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  vacancies  in 
all  positions  in  and  under  your  Department  which  were  brought  within 
the  classified  service  by  the  revision  of  the  civil-service  rules,  if  not 
tilled  by  promotion,  transfer,  or  reinstatement,  will  be  filled  as  far 
as  practicable  by  certification  from  existing  eligible  registers  or  by 
special  examinations  when  required.  Positions  which  will  be  filled  in 
the  manner  stated  include  clerks,  draftsmen,  messengers,  watchmen, 
engineers,  firemen,  and  all  other  positions  included  under  Eule  III,  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  (b),  of  the  revised  rules. 

The  commission  will  be  pleased  if  you  will,  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience, state  whether  or  not  the  methods  proposed  for  filling  vacancies 
will  be  satisfactory  to  your  Department. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  R.  Procter,  President. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bailey,  do  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Procter  any 
questions! 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  gratifying  to  me,  I  may  say,  that 
there  is  not  very  much  dispute  about  facts,  but  there  does  seem  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  bearing  of  those  facts.  I  have 
noticed,  in  the  presentation  Mr.  Procter  has  made,  that  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  he  has  simply  reiterated  the  facts  1  gave,  but  he  has 
not  shown  their  bearing  upon  the  points  which  I  was  making. 

If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  over  the  ground  over  which  he  has  gone,  and  if  I  am 
mistaken  in  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  it  there  will  be  no  man  who 
will  be  more  pleased  to  acknowledge  his  mistake;  but  if  the  result  ot 
cross-questioning  shall  be  to  show  that  I  am  right  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  facts,  I  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show  it. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  purely  a  question  of  law  or  the  proper  001 
struction  of  the  law.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  or  not  Mr.  Procter 
has  testified  to  any  facts  about  which  you  desire  to  cross-examine  him. 
If  so,  you  are  at  liberty  to  cross-examine  him.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
I  hope  you  will  be  as  brief  as  you  can.  After  you  conclude,  Senator 
Lodge  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  Procter.  Before  we  leave  this  subject  I  will  say  I  have  here  all 
the  files,  but  I  do  not  like  to  leave  them.  I  should  be  very  glad,  if  you 
gentlemen  wish  to  look  into  this  matter,  if  you  could  let  a  subcommit- 
tee come  to  the  office  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  matter  do  you  refer* 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  the  files  and  correspondence  relating  to  every 
case  1  have  named. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  evidence  is  of  such  a  character  that  ire 
will  be  able  to  determine  these  questions  without  doing  that. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Procter,  that  I  had  been 
four  months  in  preparing  the  evidence  which  I  submitted.  Did  you 
make  such  a  statement! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  said  that  was  my  impression.  Well,  yes ;  I  probably 
made  that  statement.  I  suppose  you  have  been  getting  information  ever 
since  you  sent  the  communication  of  March  5, 1897,  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  a  mere  supposition  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  pretty  good  reasons  for  the  supposition. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Would  you  object  to  stating  what  your  reasons  are? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  propose  to  state  them,  because  it  is  immatf 
rial.    That  is  my  belief.    I  did  not  state  it  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  have  been  no  per 
manent  appointments  without  examination  since  December,  1896.  Did 
I  understand  you  correctly! 

Mr.  Procter.  That  was  my  statement. 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  are  led  to  infer,  then,  that  there  were  some  perm* 
nent  appointments  without  examination  prior  to  December,  1896 ! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  stated  that  the  action  of  this  investigating  con 
mittee  in  the  cases  of  the  35  compositors  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  was  a  determination  that  they  were  in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Procter.  Xo;  I  did  not  state  that  that  was  the  determination, 
but  that  it  was  an  indication  to  the  President  of  what  the  conimitttt 
thought  of  the  status  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  fact  that  they  were  in  after  August  1  brought  tbe& 
into  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were  in  August  1,  at  the  time  the  classification 
went  into  effect,  and  they  should  have  been  reported  by  the  Public 
Printer  as  included  in  the  classification. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  the  committee  decide  that  that  gave  them  a  ri?L: 
to  reinstatement 

Mr.  Procter.  No. 

Mr.  Bailey.  After  the  expiration  of  one  year! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  decided  that  they  would  honor  a  request  fa 
reinstatement  if  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  understand  that  the  point  I  made  was  not  tin: 
they  were  not  in  the  classified  service,  but  that  they  had  no  right  to 
reinstatement  after  the  expiration  of  one  yearf 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were  never  reinstated. 

Mr.  Bailey.  They  were  reassigned  for  duty! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were  reassigned  to  duty  because  they  vtre 
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never  separated  from  the  service  as  the  rules  prescribe  that  classified 
persons  shall  be. 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  the  case  of  the  apprentice  boy,  reinstated  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  after  the  absence  of  three  years, 
do  you  remember  that  the  minutes  say  a  certificate  will  be  issued  for 
his  reinstatement f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  I  quoted  the  minutes  exactly. 

Mr.  Bailey.  As  you  quoted  it,  it  did  have  that  fact  on  itf 

Mr.  Procter.  I  quoted  it  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Do  you  know  whether  the  commission  issued  a  certifi- 
cate for  his  reinstatement! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Would  it  be  proper  under  the  rules  to  do  so  f 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  although  we  treated  it  as  a  furlough  on  the 
statement  of  the  Department.  The  man  was  furloughed  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  recover. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Does  the  rule  authorize  the  commission  to  issue  a 
certificate  for  reinstatement  after  being  out  of  the  service  more  than 
one  yeart 

Mr.  Procter.  The  rules  are  here,  and  they  are  very  plain,  and  the 
commission  has,  in  each  case  cited  by  you,  acted  within  the  rules. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  commission  has  issued  certificates 
for  the  reinstatement  of  persons  after  the  expiration  of  one  yearf 

Mr.  Procter.  I  gave  each  case  where  the  commission  has  issued  a 
certificate  for  reinstatement  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  the  only  claim  I  made  with 
reference  to  the  cases  I  cited  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  your  claim  was.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  your  evidence. 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  regard  to  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  did  the 
commission  have  any  promotion  regulations  at  the  time  of  his  promo- 
tion! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  did. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Were  the  efficiency  reports,  which  were  made  up  by  the 
promotion  board,  made  up  in  accordance  with  those  regulations! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  were  made  up  by  the  promotion  board,  but  the 
commission  did  not  consider  that  they  were  made  up  in  accordance  with 
the  regulation,  because  they  considered  that  an  improper  rating  had 
been  made  of  the  character  of  work  of  certain  people. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  the  commission  send  the  reports  back  to  the  promo- 
tion board  for  correction  or  with  any  statement  that  they  regarded  them 
as  wrongf 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  informed  the  promotion  board  and 
wrote  a  very  sharp  letter  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Is  that  letter  a  matter  of  record! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  the  secretary  of  the  promotion 
board  has  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  A  statement  that  the  commission  did  not  approve  of 
the  ratings  given  these  men! 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly.  I  will  state  now  that  you  gave  a  rating 
of  95  for  character  of  work  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wagner,  and  then  reduced 
it  15  points  after  talking  with  the  other  members  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Such  information  was  given  to  you! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  came  back  with  that  change  in  red  ink.  I  think  it 
was  95  per  cent.  You  put  his  character  of  work  at  the  highest,  although 
Mr.  Wagner  is  simply  custodian  and  shipper  of  supplies.    Yet  you  put 
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the  character  of  work  as  being  among  the  highest  of  any  person  on  the 
commission's  force. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Were  there  any  other  changes  made! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Bailey.  When  those  efficiency  records  were  given  to  yon  were 
they  given  in  the  form  of  a  certification! 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes- 
Mr.  Bailey.  Signed  by  the  secretary  in  the  usnal  manner! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  remember  how  they  were  signed.  We 
accepted  them  as  a  certification. 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  were  they  a  certification! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  for  the  commission  to  decide  whether  they 
should  consider  them  a  certification.  They  were  sent  to  the  commission, 
and  we  accepted  them  as  a  certification  and  acted  upon  them. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Sent  by  the  promotion  board! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know  how  they  got  on  the  board  table.  I 
suppose  they  were.  1  always  take  it  for  granted  when  an  official  paper 
is  brought  and  put  upon  the  board  table  that  it  has  been  brought  in 
the  proper  way. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Is  that  the  ordinary  method  of  making  certifications- 
to  lay  papers  loosely  on  the  board  table! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  certainly  the  way  to  make  a  certification  for  pro 
motion  where  the  commission  has  absolute  authority.  The  commission 
has  authority  to  reject,  because  the  commission  is  the  board  of  final 
revile  w  of  the  board  of  promotion;  and  if  the  commission  was  of  opinion 
that  the  board  of  promotion  had  made  a  wrong  recommendation  ii 
would  not  consider  it  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then  the  regulations  are  not  binding  on  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  regulations  in  this  case  were  followed  implicitly. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Was  one  of  the  highest  three  on  the  list  selected? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  regulations  do  not  require  the  certification  ot 
three. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Do  the  regulations  of  other  Departments  require  the 
certification  of  three! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  remember.  I  am  only  speaking  about  thr 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  about  the  rules;  do  not  the  rules  govern! 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  each  Department  makes  its  own  regulations  fa 
promotion. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then,  I  understand  yon  claim  for  the  commission  that 
it  may  promote  anyone,  without  reference  to  his  standing! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  formulated  the  promotion  regulations 
and  it  could  rescind  them  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  it  rescind  them! 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  it  did  uot. 

Senator  Lodge.  These  regulations  were  for  its  own  force! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  promotion  regulations  were  for  its  own  force. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then  the  commission  has  more  power  in  that  respect 
than  the  head  of  a  Department  has! 

Mr.  Procter.  No.  The  head  of  a  Department,  after  formulating 
promotion  regulations,  can  change  them  with  the  consent  of  the  com 
mission.  The  commission,  after  formulating  promotion  regulation*, 
can  change  tliem  with  the  consent  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then  the  promotion  regulations  really  have  no  force  ic 
the  Departments! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  have  very  efficient  force  in  the  Navy  Depart 
ment.    They  are  doing  remarkable  service. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  Suppose  the  head  of  a  Department  chooses  to  ignore 
them  ! 

Mr.  Procter.  They  amount  to  nothing.  It  is  absolutely  within  the 
control  of  the  head  of  a  Department. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  are  purely  departmental  regulations! 

Mr.  Procter.  Purely  departmental  regulations;  and  if  the  Depart- 
ment chooses  to  ignore  them,  they  are  worthless,  and  we  understood 
that  thoroughly  in  making  them. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Under  what  rule,  Mr.  Procter,  are  those  regulations 
made? 

Mr.  Procter.  Under  rule  11, 1  think. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  right.  Will  you  kindly  read  the  regulation — 
the  second  section  of  rule  11 — and  tell  us  whether  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments have  the  power  to  nullify  regulations  which  are  adopted  in 
accordance  with  that  rule! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  is  as  follows : 

Regulations  to  govern  promotions  shall  be  formulated  by  the  commission  after 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  several  Departments,  bureaus,  or  offices.  It  shall 
l><*  the  duty  of  the  head  of  each  Department,  bureau,  or  office,  when  such  regulations 
have  been  formulated,  to  promulgate  the  same,  and  auv  amendments  or  revocations 
thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  commission  before  going  into  effect. 

Mr.  Bailey.  They  have  not,  then,  the  force  of  rules? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  commission  did  in  fact 
nullify  those  regulations  in  order  to  make  that  one  promotion? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  commission  certainly  did  not.  The  commission 
made  the  promotion  according  to  its  own  regulations. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  think  the  regulations  would  allow  you 

Mr.  Procter.  There  are  two  members  of  the  commission's  force  here* 
who  are  also  on  the  promotion  board,  and  they  can  give  evidence  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  think  the  commission,  under  its  own  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, can  select  the  fourth  man  on  a  certification  for  promotion? 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly;  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  promotion 
regulations  requiring  the  three  highest  to  be  certified  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Do  you  grant  the  same  privilege  to  heads  of  Depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  Procter.  And  in  this  instance  the  promotion  was  made  from 
the  three  highest,  although  there  is  no  provision,  in  the  regulations  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  was  made  from  the  three  highest? 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  made  from  the  three  highest. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  ask,  if  the  committee  is  willing,  that  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  Mr.  Doyle,  who  is  present,  be  placed  on  the  stand  to  state 
whether  the  commission  did  select  one  of  the  three  highest  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  which  will  come  up  later.  Proceed 
with  the  cross-examination.  It  would  not  be  regular  to  call  Mr.  Doyle 
now. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  Mr.  Doyle  make  the 
statement  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  have  it  done  now. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  it  come 
right  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bailey,  you  can  proceed  with  the  cross-exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Leet,  from  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  do  not  dispute  the 
fact  of  that  transfer,  as  I  understand  it! 

Mr.  Procter.  Certainly  not.    It  was  made  on  certificate. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Did  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ask  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  furnish  the  names  of  persons  who  were  eligible  to 
transfer! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Biology  asked  the 
secretary  of  the  commission  if  he  could  give  him  a  list  of  high-grade 
stenographers  in  the  Departments  who  were  drawing  small  salary  and 
who  could  be  transferred  to  a  higher  salary  to  do  a  very  high  class  of 
work,  and  I  believe  the  secretary  of  the  commission  did  give  him  the 
names  of  a  number  of  stenographers.  He  sent  for  them  and  gave  them 
a  test,  and  the  man  who  passed  the  highest  test  happened  to  be  Mr. 
Leet,  who  was  in  the  navy-yard. 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  was  transferred,  although  he  was  a  resident  of  the 
District,  from  the  nonapportionment  to  the  apportionment  service! 

Mr.  Procter.  He  was  transferred  because,  as  I  have  stated,  he  was 
eligible  to  transfer  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  is  the  entrance  examination  to  the  position  of 
fourth  assistant  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office! 

Mr.  Procter.  Any  examination  along  technical  lines  which  the 
Patent  Office,  or  the  chief  of  that  office,  will  indicate  and  the  commission 
will  hold. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Is  there  not  a  fourth  assistant  examiner  examination. 
which  has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  for  that  position  ! 

Mr.  Procter.  There  is;  but  they  have  several  times,  I  think,  asked 
for  specialists,  who  could  not  be  had  from  the  fourth  assistant  examine; 
.  examination,  and  the  commission  gave  it  to  them,  and  would  not  he*i 
tate  at  any  time  to  give  a  special  examination  for  a  specialist. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Are  you  quite  sure  no  one  has  ever  been  transferred 
besides  Mr.  Hatch  on  any  other  examination  than  the  fourth  assistant 
examiner  examination! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  there  was  a  man  transferred  on  the  chemical 
examination. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Without  taking  the  fourth  assistant  examiner  exami- 
nation! 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  remember  the  character  of  the  examination, 
but  the  commission  has  absolute  authority  to  modify  its  examinations 
at  any  time,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  modify  them  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  Department. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Does  not  the  rule  require  that  in  those  transfers  per 
sons  to  be  transferred  shall  take  the  entrance  examination  for  th« 
position! 

Mr.  Procter.  No,  sir;  that  they  shall  take  such  examination  as  the 
commission  may  prescribe. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Does  the  rule  say  so! 

Mr.  Procter.  It  says: 

u  A  person  in  any  Department  or  office  may  be  transferred  within  tbe 
same  Department  or  office  and  the  same  branch  of  the  service  upon  any 
test  of  fitness  not  disapproved  by  the  commission." 

Mr.  Bailey.  Take  the  second  proviso  of  section  2. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  want  the  whole  section  read! 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is  whether  that  pro- 
viso does  not  prescribe  the  original  entrance  examination  in  case  any 
examination  is  required.  For  instance,  would  you  not  give  the  clerk 
examination  for  the  transfer  to  the  position  of  clerk,  if  any  examina- 
tion were  required ! 
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Mr.  Procter.  No;  I  would  give  the  examination  requested  by  the 
Department,  that  would  cover  it  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  Mr.  Degges  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  position  of  usher  at  the  White  House  to  that  of  clerk 
in  one  of  the  Departments  f 

Mr.  Procter.  I  do  not  know  to  what  position  he  was  transferred.  I 
suppose  it  was  that. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  so  stated,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  take  it  for  granted  it  was  that  of  clerk. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Are  the  duties  of  an  usher  the  same  as  the  duties  of  a 
clerk  ! 

Mr.  Procter.  The  duties  of  an  usher  at  the  White  House  are  fre- 
quently the  duties  of  a  clerk.  They  are  a  very  much  higher  class  of 
duties  than  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  messenger  or  usher  in  the  Depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  think  it  was  perfectly  proper  to  transfer  him  with- 
out examination? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  should  have  been  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Oan  you  explain  why  he  was  twice  examined,  and 
failed? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Bailey.  For  the  same  trausfer. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  waB  not  examined  for  the  same  transfer.  He  was 
examined,  1  think,  long  before  there  was  any  requisition  for  his  trans- 
fer. I  think  he  was  seeking  a  trausfer  and  asked  for  the  examination 
himself.    I  do  not  know  how  that  is.    It  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  commission  has  given  its  consent 
to  the  Post-Office  Department  to  pass  over  the  names  of  persons  who 
do  not  reside  in  a  town  when  making  selections  for  carriers? 

Mr.  Procter.  The  whole  statement  has  been  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee. Clause  8  of  rule  8  has  been  also  given,  and  the  correspondence 
relating  to  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  name  was  removed  from  the  internal- 
revenue  register  of  eligibles  in  Cincinnati  on  the  ground  that  the  eli- 
gible did  not  reside  in  Cincinnati? 

Mr.  Procter.  1  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  removed  or  whether 
the  objection  was  sustained.  Under  clause  8  of  rule  8  the  objection 
would  be  sustained  by  the  commission  if  made. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Would  you  object  to  turning  to  rule  8,  clause  8,  and 
letting  me  ask  one  or  two  questions  in  reference  to  it?  Is  it  true  that 
the  first  part  of  this  section  permits  the  commission  in  its  discretion 
to  divide  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  into  districts? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  prepare  registers  for  those  districts? 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  second  part  of  that  section  any 
eligible  may  elect  to  have  his  name  entered  on  any  one  of  these  registers  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  He  may. 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  the  commission  have  a  right  to  remove  his  name 
if  he  does  elect 

Mr.  Procter.  It  would,  because  the  other  part  of  the  rule  says: 

And  an  eligible  shall  be  certified;  in  his  order,  to  vacancies  in  the  seotion  or  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  perhaps  you  did  not  quite  understand  my  ques- 
tion.   It  says  here: 

And  an  eligible  shall  be  certified,  in  bis  order,  to  vacancies  in  the  section  or  <'.i*> 
trirt  in  which  he  resides,  and  npon  his  written  request  to  vacancies  in  any  ont  a: 
more  of  the  other  sections  or  districts. 

Mr.  Procter.  He  may  be  certified,  but  that  gives  him  no  right  I: 
the  appointing  officer  wants  to  appoint  him,  we  can  certify  him. 

Mr.  Bailey.  My  question  is  whether  you  have  a  right  to  refuse  tbt 
certification? 

Mr.  Procter.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  take  him  off  the  certine* 
tion  if  the  appointing  officer  objects. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  ascertain  the  lacts  m 
the  case. 

Mr.  Procter.  All  the  facts  have  beeu  given  you. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  have  all  the  facts,  and  this  debate,  it  seems  u» 
me,  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  have  given  to  the  committee  every  fact  relating  to 
all  the  cases,  the  entire  correspondence,  and  the  committee  can  decide 
for  itself  whether  the  commission  have  followed  the  rules. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  commissioners  weu; 
to  the  President  for  an  interpretation  of  certain  rules.  Was  that 
interpretation  oral  or  written! 

Mr.  Procter.  Oral.  The  commission  went  in  a  body  and  askai 
him  to  interpret  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION, 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  D.  BAILEY— Recalled. 

E.  D.  BAILEY  was  recalled. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bailey  a  few  questions,  as  I 
was  not  present  when  he  gave  his  testimony  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  Senator  was  not  present  at  the  time. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  Civil  Servict 
Commission,  Mr.  Bailey  t 

Mr.  Bailey.  On  the  roster  I  am  borne  as  a  clerk.  By  designate  >o . : 
the  commission  my  position  is  that  of  chief  clerk  in  the  chief  examiner  > 
division. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  long  have  you  been  there  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  Since  July,  1887. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  the  letter  referred  to,  which  you  sent  to  Mi. 
Roosevelt,  review  the  work  of  the  commission  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  letter  is  in  evidence.    It  could  not  be 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  could  not  be  said  to  review  the  work  of  the  commis 
sion,  but  it  made  some  statements  in  reference  to  the  then  existiLg 
condition  of  its  work. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  you  furnish  that  letter  or  copies  of  it  to  any 
body  except  Mr.  Roosevelt? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  did  it  get  outt 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  can  not  say.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  how  it  got 
out. 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  think  there  were  in  a  few  instances. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Were  there  any  changes  in  the  efficiency  records  of  the 
men  in  Mr.  Kiggins's  division,  the  chairman  of  the  promotion  board? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  could  not  say  now  distinctly  from  memory,  but  I  think 
likely  there  were. 

Mr.  Bailey.  When  the  promotion  board  had  made  up  the  register 
of  eligibles,  or  the  order  in  which  the  names  should  come,  what  was 
Mr.  Kicketts's  number ! 

Mr.  Doyle.  As  determined  by  the  board! 

Mr.  Bailey.  By  the  board. 

Mr.  Doyle.  And  ready  for  presentation  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Bicketts  was  the  fourth  man. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  all  I  care  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Doyle  any 
questions? 

Mr.  Procter.  Which  do  you  consider,  based  on  the  character  and 
quality  of  work,  the  more  eu titled  to  the  promotion  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  Mr.  Bicketts  or  Mr.  Wagner? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Bicketts.  Mr.  Wagner  was  a  soldier,  had  been  long 
in  the  service  of  the  commission,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
felt  for  him  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  promotion  board. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  were  satisfied  that  Mr.  Bicketts  was  more  entitled 
to  it  on  the  basis  which  the  commission  had  established,  other  things 
being  equal,  seniority  not  to  count,  but  efficiency? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Begarding  solely  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  the 
character  of  duties  performed  by  the  two  men,  and  their  respective 
efficiency,  I  consider  Mr.  Bicketts  at  the  time  as  best  entitled  to  the 
promotion  given. 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  all. 


ANTI  CIVIL  SERVICE  LEAGUE. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  day  I  was  asking  Mr.  Baker 
about  an  address.  He  said  it  was  not  made  by  the  body  which  he  repre- 
sented. You  remember  I  quoted  it.  He  said  it  was  not  issued  by  his 
organization.  The  address  was  issued  by  the  Anti  Civil  Service  League 
of  Washington  City.    I  am  not  quite  clear  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  ready  to  be  sworn  on  that,  and  other  matters,  if 
you  wish. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  merely  wish  to  put  this  in  as  coming  from  the  Anti 
Civil  Service  League.    You  stated  the  other  day  that  it  was  not  issued 
by  the  body  you  represent. 
*Mr.  Baker.  I  say  so  now. 

Senator  Lodge.  1  find  it  was  issued  by  the  Anti  Civil  Service  League 
of  Washington,  which  1  presume  is  another  body,  of  course,  because  you 
said  it  was  not  your  organization. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  body  bearing  any  such  name 
except  the  one  of  which  I  am  first  vice-president  and  acting  president. 
No  such  resolution  as  you  read  ever  was  passed  by  that  body,  and  since 
the  last  meeting  I  have  reread  our  records. 

Senator  Lodge.  Here  is  an  article  from  the  Bichmond  Times,  and  I 
saw  it  in  other  papers. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  not  help  what  you  saw  in  the  papers.    It  is  false. 

Senator  Lodge.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  read  it. 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  reading  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  we  will  discuss  it  afterwards. 

"The  Anti  Civil  Service  League  of  Washington  City  has  recently 
issued  an  address  to  the  Republicans  urging  voters  to  join  them  in  a 
crusade  against  the  present  civil-service  laws.  The  address  is  intro- 
duced as  follows : 

Ui  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  gra«.v 
of  God  and  the  efforts  of  the  workers  and  zealous  friends  of  the  Kepno- 
lican  party,  having  succeeded  to  the  highest  honors  of  this  nati- 
largely  through  your  work  and  sacrifices,  and  having,  in  payment  ■•: 
his  obligation  to  us,  at  the  command  of  our  and  his  political  enemus 
debarred  us  from  any  reward  or  participation  in  the  Government,  <-■ 
far  as  the  right  to  hold  office  under  his  Administration  is  concerned,  c 
do  earnestly  and  sincerely  promise  and  obligate  ourselves  to  devote  <►•/ 
best  efforts  to  the  destruction  of  the  civil  service  law  now  on  tbe  sta* 
utes  of  the  United  States  as  repugnant  to  justice  and  the  obligation 
assumed  toward  us  as  Repuplicans  and  equal  American  citizens  by  to- 
leaders  of  our  party,  who  have  shamelessly  betrayed  us  into  f  he  ham> 
of  our  euemies  after  a  hard  won  victory,  and  deprived  us  of  any  pr* 
pect  of  recognition  from  our  own  Administration,  and  this  in  return  iW 
favors  earnestly  sought  for  at  our  hands. 

"This  being  the  case,  we  voluntarily  pledge  our  sacred  honor  miiW 
the  civil-service  law  is  modified  or  repealed)  to  advance  by  every  m*M;« 
in  our  power  the  interests  of  William  J.  Bryan,  simply  on  the  conditio 
that  if  elected  he  will  honestly  and  thoroughly  root  out  from  our  polit« 
system  the  rotten  Chinese  idea  now  known  as  civil-service  reform." 

That  was  the  address  I  saw,  and  which  I  referred  to  the  other  <k 
supposing  that  it  had  come  from  the  league  you  represent,  but  you  +s 
it  did  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  you  presented  it  the  other  <i»; 
and  I  never  heard  it  full  until  now.  No  such  address  has  ever  \** 
issued  or  considered  by  the  Anti  Civil  Service  League  of  which  I  am  .* 
officer.  I 

Senator  Lodge.  That  extract  is  taken  from  the  Richmond  Time*.    I 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  here  who  desires  to  make* 
statement  f  If  there  is  I  should  like  to  know  it,  because  we  want  <  | 
close  the  examination  to-day. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  like  to  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  wish  you  would  hear  Mr.  Kiggins  on  the  promoti«-i 
of  Mr.  Ricketts. 


TESTIMONY  OF  FRAVK  X.   KKHOT8.  j 

PRANK  M.  KIGGINS  was  duly  sworn. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Procter,  do  you  desire  to  conduct  the  eiamin* 
ion  ?  | 

Mr.  Procter.  Mr.  Kiggins,  I  wish  you  would  make  a  brief  state 
ment  relating  to  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Ricketts. 

Mr.  Kiggins.  Suppose  I  read  the  record  on  that  subject?  It  covwv 
just  about  one  page,  I  think.  .  I 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  what  record  the  witness  is 
about  to  read? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  record  is  it? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  The  record  of  the  promotion  board. 

"April  20, 1897. 

"memorandum  op   the  action   of   the  promotion  board   of 

EXAMINERS. 

ilIn  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recent  promotions  made  by  the  com- 
mission do  not  seem  to  conform  to  the  promotion  regulations,  the  board 
of  promotion  deems  it  to  be  due  to  itself  and  to  the  commission  that 
the  following  statement  of  facts  be  made: 

"On  receipt  of  a  request  from  one  of  the  Commissioners,  the  promo- 
tion board  held  a  meeting  at  4  o'clock  on  April  8  to  consider  the  effi- 
ciency of  clerks  in  class  1  and  below  that  class,  and  to  prepare  a  certi- 
fication, with  a  view  to  promotions,  made  necessary  by  an  existing 
vacancy. 

"It  was  found  that  the  method  of  marking  efficiency  by  the  different 
chiefs  of  divisions  was  not  uniform,  and  the  board,  in  pursuance  of  its 
duty  in  the  matter,  proceeded  to  revise  the  efficiencies  in  such  a  way  as 
to  place  the  different  divisions  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  basis. 

•4 About  two  hours  were  spent  in  the  revision  of  themarks,  and  although 
the  revision  could  not  be  said  to  satisfy  each  member  of  the  board  in 
all  respects,  yet  a  unanimous  agreement  was  reached  in  every  case* 
The  result  of  the  marking  gave  the  same  general  average  to  Messrs. 
Wagner  and  Kicketts.  It  was  found  that  the  certification  for  promo- 
tion from  first  class  to  second  class  would  contain  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Butler,  Pepperman,  and  either  Wagner  or  Kicketts.  The  board  agreed 
that  Mr.  Wagner  was  entitled  to  the  certification,  in  preference  to  Mr. 
Kicketts,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  longer  in  Government 
service,  longer  in  the  service  of  the  commission,  and  had  had  no 
promotion." 

I  wish  to  state  in  this  connection  that  his  efficiency  was  also  men- 
tioned, and  upon  the  objection  of  Mr.  Doyle  and  myself  there  was  no 
mention  of  Mr.  Wagner's  efficiency. 

"The  records  show  that  Mr.  Kicketts  came  into  the  service  November 
20, 1893,  and  has  twice  since  that  time  been  promoted.  They  show  that 
Mr.  Wagner  entered  the  Government  service  April  12, 1890;  that  he 
was  detailed  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  August  16,  1892,  and 
transferred  July  31, 1894.  Hence,  it  appears  that  he  has  had  three 
and  one-half  years  more  service  than  Mr.  Kicketts,  and  thirteen  months 
more  of  service  with  this  commission  than  Mr.  Kicketts,  while  the  latter 
had  received  two  promotions  and  the  former  none. 

"The  board  separated  with  the  understanding  that  the  secretary 
should  make  the  following  certifications  to  the  commission: 

"For  promotion  from  class  1  to  class  2,  Butler,  Pepperman,  Wagner. 

"For  promotion  from  class  $1,000  to  class  1,  Roberts,  Campbell,  Fisher. 

"For  promotion  from  class  $900  to  class  $1,000,  Searle,  Hillis. 

"For  promotion  from  class  $840  to  class  $900,  Miss  Corbin. 

"The  chairman  of  the  board  volunteered  to  prepare  a  statement  for 
the  commission  embodying  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  facts.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  discovered  that  the  element  of  excessive  absence  had 
not  been  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  slips  were  returned  to  the 
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chiefs  of  division  by  whom  originally  executed  for  correction,  which 
corrections  were  made  without  affecting  relative  standing. 

"The  chairman  was  requested  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  if  any 
changes  in  the  relative  standing  of  clerks  was  made.  As  no  change 
was  made,  no  meeting  was  called;  but  the  slips  which  were  taken  from 
the  secretary  were  not  returned  to  him  for  certification,  but  were  given 
direct  to  the  commission. 

"The  board  regrets  that  the  commission  considered  the  efficiency 
records  (informally  submitted)  before  a  formal  certification  was  made. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  promotion  board  to  submit  a  formal  certifi- 
cation to  the  commission,  with  a  report  to  be  prepared  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board. 

"F.  M.  Kiggins,  Chairman, 
"John  T.  Doyle,  Secretary, 
"E.  D.  Bailey, 

"Promotion  Board* 

After  that  I  made  this  statement  with  the  consent  of  the  other  two 
members  of  the  board,  explaining  how  the  efficiency  ratings  were  pre- 
sented to  the  president  of  the  commission : 

"To  the  Commission: 

"  In  addition  to  the  accompanying  statement  from  the  board  of  pro- 
motion, it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  record  may  be  complete,  that 
the  following  supplementary  statement  be  made: 

"On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  after  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  pro- 
motion, I  discovered  that  the  efficiency  ratings  prepared  by  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  division  did  not  take  excessive  absence  into  account  in  cer- 
tain cases." 

I  will  say  in  connection  with  this  statement  as  to  excessive  absence 
that  those  clerks  who  were  absent  in  excess  of  thirty  days  allowed  by 
law  for  annual  leave  were  proportionately  reduced  in  their  efficiency 
ratings. 

I  informed  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  this  fact,  who  handed  tome 
the  slips  containing  the  efficiency  ratings  in  order  that  the  proper  cor 
rections  might  be  made.  The  efficiency  slips  were  accordingly  returned 
to  three  of  the  chiefs  of  division  for  correction.  The  slips  were  not 
handed  back  to  me  until  the  10th,  and  much  of  my  time  on  the  9tU  as 
well  as  the  10th  was  taken  up  in  an  effort  to  collect  the  slips  for  return 
to  the  secretary.  I  handed  the  slips  to  the  secretary  on  the  10th  with 
the  corrections  made  by  the  several  chiefs,  and  from  those  slips  as  cor- 
rected the  ratings  were  prepared  in  the  secretary's  office.  The  correc- 
tions made  placed  Mr.  Pepperman  fourth  on  the  list  of  those  eligible 
for  promotion  to  class  two,  with  an  average  of  90.15.  After  this  record 
was  prepared,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Bunn  discovered  that  he  had  not  com- 
puted excessive  absence  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  computed 
in  the  other  divisions,  and  he  requested  of  the  secretary  permission  to 
withdraw  his  efficiency  slips  for  correction.  The  efficiency  slips  were 
then  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Strattan,  of  the  secretary's  office,  who 
informed  me  of  Mr.  Bunn's  desire,  and  I  returned  the  slips  to  him  to 
make  the  corrections  according  to  his  records.  1  noticed  after  be 
returned  the  slips  that  the  rating  of  Mr.  Pepperman  had  been  increased 
from  90.15  to  90.4,  his  first  rating. 

"The  dissatisfaction  with  the  form  of  efficiency  record  expressed  by 
two  of  the  chiefs  of  division  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  efficiency 
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ratings,  as  well  as  the  vexations  delays  in  making  those  ratings, 
prompted  me,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  instant,  to  hand  a  written 
statement  to  the  president  of  the  commission,  requesting  to  be  relieved 
from  further  duty  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  promotion.  At  the  time 
I  had  the  efficiency  ratings  on  my  way  to  the  secretary  and  handed  them 
to  the  president  of  the  commission,  informing  the  secretary  of  the  fact, 
'  who  was  thereupon  called  in  by  the  president  of  the  commission. 
"Very  respectfully, 

"F.  M.  Kiggins." 

On  April  23  the  commission  in  a  memorandum  called  the  attention 
of  the  promotion  board  to  the  delay  that  had  occurred  in  making  a 
certification  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy.  The  commission  stated  that 
the  submission  of  the  efficiency  ratings  of  all  of  the  clerks  was  regarded 
as  the  certifications  of  the  promotion  board,  that  the  promotions  were 
made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  rules,  and  that  the 
case  was  closed. 

I  wish  to  state  in  the  same  connection  that  Mr.  Wagner  had  longer 
service  with  me  than  with  any  other  chief  of  a  division  in  the  commis- 
sion. I  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  least  efficient  in  his  class.  The  only 
reason  why  Mr.  Doyle  and  I  agreed  that  he  should  go  on  certification 
was  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  because  of  his 
long  service  in  the  commission. 

Mr.  Procter.  You  are  aware  that  in  making  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Ricketts  it  was  the  unanimous  action  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  It  was  the  unanimous  action  of  the  commission  as 
shown  by  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Procter.  In  your  judgment  was  Mr.  Eicketts  the  man  most 
entitled,  because  of  the  character  of  his  services,  to  the  promotion! 

Mr.  Kiggins.  Without  any  question  whatever.  But  I  regard  Mr. 
Butler  and  Mr.  Pepperman,  who  have  since  been  promoted,  as  very 
efficient  in  their  respective  Hues. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Kiggins,  that  any  question  of  poli- 
tics entered  into  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Eicketts  or  Mr.  Eisk,  as  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Bailey? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  Xone  whatever.  I  recommended  both  clerks  for  pro- 
motion. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  know  their  politics! 

Mr.  Kiggins.  They  are  not  of  the  same  politics. 

Mr.  Procter.  As  you  are? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  They  are  of  opposite  politics? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  They  are  of  opposite  politics.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  Mr. 
Risk's  politics,  but  I  understand  Mr.  Eicketts  was  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  order  that  the  real  fact  at  issue  may  not  be  obscured, 
may  I  ask  whether  Mr.  Eickett's  name  was  fourth  on  the  list  of  eligi- 
bles  as  agreed  to  by  the  board  of  promotion? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  I  read  the  record  there,  but  I  want  to  make  a  further 
statement. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  a  direct  answer  to  the 
question  whether  he  was  fourth  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Kiggins.  As  the  eligible  list  was  first  prepared  in  the  secretary's 
office  for  presentation  to  the  commission  Mr.  Eicketts  was  second  on  the 
list,  and  that  record  shows  where  his  name  was  erased  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Bunn  changed  the  rating  of  Mr.  Pepperman  because 
be  had  not  taken  into  consideration  excessive  absence  in  the  same  way 
as  the  other  chiefs. 

crv  serv 56 
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Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  various  mutations  may  have 
been;  bnt  as  the  list  was  prepared  with  a  view  to  certification  to  the 
commission,  what  was  Mr.  Bicketts's  number  on  the  list? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  The  board  agreed  that  the  list  should  be  Butler,  Pep 
perman,  TVagner. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Bickettsf 

Mr.  Kiggins.  The  board  was  undecided  as  to  whether  it  had  the  right 
to  keep  Bicketts  out  of  the  certification,  because  he  had  the  same  aver- 
age as  Mr.  Wagner. 

Mr.  Bailey.  No;  but  what  I  am  asking  is,  what  they  actually  agreed 
to,  not  how  they  debated  the  question. 

Mr.  Kiggins.  I  have  read  the  record.  It  shows  clearly  that  the 
board  agreed  that  the  certification  should  be  Butler,  Pepperman, 
Wagner. 

Senator  Lodge.  Does  the  rule  require  that  only  three  names  shall 
be  certified! 

Mr.  Kiggins.  It  does  not  so  require,  and  the  commission  has  the 
option  of  selecting  from  the  whole  list. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  civil-service  rules  which 
govern  certifications  allow  any  officer  to  select  from  the  whole  list! 

Mr.  Kiggins.  I  make  this  statement,  that  the  promotion  regulations 
of  the  commission  for  its  own  office 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  talking  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  Kiggins.  I  will  reach  the  rules.  The  promotion  regulations  of 
the  commission  for  its  own  force  have  no  provision  to  the  effect  that 
three  names  shall  be  certified.  The  promotion  rule  upon  which  those 
regulations  are  based,  rule  11,  has  no  provision  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  requirement  of  certifying  three  names  applies 
simply  to  those  entering  the  Government  service! 

Mr.  Kiggins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  has  no  relation  to  promotions? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  It  has  no  relation  to  promotions. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Is  there  anything  in  the  rules  that  limits  it  to  original 
entrance! 

Mr.  Kiggins.  There  is  a  promotion  rule  which  is  very  specific  on 
that  point,  and  it  provides  that  certain  regulations  shall  be  prepared 
in  accordance  with  that  rule;  but  there  is  nothing  bearing  on  the  certi- 
fication of  three  persons. 

Mr.  B alley.  You  prepared  or  had  much  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  the  regulations  adopted  in  the  several  Departments.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  the  requirement  for  the  certification  of  three  names  is  in 
eluded  in  the  regulation  for  other  Departments  than  the  Civil  Serf 
Commission? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  I  think  it  is;  I  think  that  requirement  is  in  the  ot) 
regulations.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  commis 
sion's  regulations. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  con't 
mission  to  reserve  to  itself  a  right  which  it  would  not  give  to  othe^: 
Departments? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  matter  of  promotions  is  wholly  extralegal ! 

Mr.  Kiggins.  How  is  that?  I 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  wholly  outside  the  law.    The  civil-service  law  . 
has  nothing  to  do  with  promotions.  ) 

Mr.  Kiggins.  The  civil-service  law  mentions  promotions.    It  states 
that  promotion  regulations  shall  be  provided;  that  is,  in  effect.    I  will  ( 
read  that  passage. 
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The  Chairman.  It  leaves  it  within  the  discretion  of  the  commission 
to  say  what  they  shall  be? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  promotion  regulations  of  the  different  Depart- 
ments are  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of  those  Depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  Not  entirely.  The  promotion  regulations  must  be 
formulated  by  the  commission  after  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the 
several  Departments. 

Mr.  Procter.  But  they  can  not  be  formulated  or  promulgated  unless 
approved  by  the  heads  of  Departments? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  No;  they  can  not  be. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Do  you  take  the  same  view  of  it  that  Mr.  Procter  did, 
that  they  may  be  entirely  nullified  by  the  Departments  alter  they  have 
been  prepared? 

Mr.  Kiggins.  The  matter  of  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  in 
the  Departments  is  something  the  commission  has  not  been  able  to 
control. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  purely  speculative  and  something 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  R.  BUSHBY. 

Mr.  Btjshby.  Mention  was  made  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  his  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  organization  of  the  certification  division  He  referred 
very  pleasantly  to  me,  but  all  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  organization 
of  that  division  were  not  indicated  by  Mr.  Bailey,  and,  if  the  committee 
think  it  is  of  sufficient  importance,  I  should  like  to  file  a  statement 
showing  the  successive  steps  in  the  organization  of  the  commission. 
If  not,  I  will  simply  withdraw  the  suggestion. 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  the  statement  be  filed. 

The  sta(ement  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

"Concerning  the  organization  of  the  certification  division,  and  espe- 
cially concerning  the  statement  that  there  is  an  anomalous  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  division,  I  desire  to  say  that  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1897,  the  commission  directed  me  to  arrange  for  the  organization  of  the 
certification  division.  No  steps  were  taken  to  do  this  until  the  11th  of 
February,  after  4  p.  m.  The  records  from  the  postal,  customs,  and 
internal-revenue  division  and  those  from  the  Secretary's  office  pertain- 
ing to  certifications  were  moved  to  the  room  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  commission  as  the  one  to  be  used  by  the  certification  division. 
The  work  was  accomplished  without  any  interruption  of  current  busi- 
ness, and  at  9  o'clock  on  the  12th  of  February,  1897,  the  division  was 
ready  to  issue  certifications  and  to  carry  on  the  work  assigned  to  it 
without  inconvenience  or  delay  to  any  of  the  Departments. 

"The  division  was  organized  by  the  assignment  of  seven  clerks  from 
the  chief  examiner's  division  and  two  clerks  from  the  secretary's 
division.  To  this  force  there  have  been  added,  from  time  to  time,  cer- 
tain of  the  detailed  clerks  who  were  ordered  to  report  for  duty  with  the 
commission.  At  present  there  are  in  the  certification  division  ten 
clerks  who  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  commission,  and  twelve  clerks  who 
ire  on  detail  from  the  various  Departments. 

"The  certification  division  takes  up  the  work  after  it  leaves  the 
examining  division  and  averages  the  papers  of  the  competitors,  mak- 
ing a  record  of  the  number  examined,  the  number  that  passed,  and  the 
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number  that  failed  for  each  kind  of  examination.  The  papers  of  such 
of  the  competitors  as  pass  the  examinations  are  then  entered  upon  the 
various  registers.  The  records,  therefore,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  are  not  those  of  the  chief  examiner  or  those  of  the  secretary, 
but  belong  to  the  official  records  of  the  commission.  The  work  has 
been  systematically  arranged,  the  records  have  been  simplified,  and  all 
unnecessary  work  has  been  eliminated;  and  the  placing  of  this  work 
under  one  person  is  not  considered  as  creating  an  anomalous  condition 
of  affairs." 

TESTIMONY  OF  HEHBT  H  BAKER 

HENRY  M.  BAKER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Baker.  Various  testimony  has  been  given  and  statements  made 
before  the  committee- 


The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  have  you  confine  yourself  to  a 
statement  of  such  facts  as  you  desire  to  give  to  the  committee,  and  to 
refrain  from  comment  ou  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  statement  is  in  relation  to  the  expense  of  conducting 
the  public  business  in  the  several  Departments  before  and  since  the 
passage  of  the  civil  service  act  of  1883,  and  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  and  are  employed. 

First,  as  to  the  Treasury  Department:  The  statistics  which  1  shall 
give  as  to  that  Department  are  brought  down  only  to  the  year  1894,  on 
account  of  the  great  change  made  in  the  personnel  of  that  Department 
under  the  Dockery  bill.  The  others  will  be  brought  down  to  the  latest 
date  I  have. 

The  appropriations  for  clerical  service  in  the  Secretary's  office  in 
1882  were  $319,460;  in  1894,  $489,304.50;  in  the  First  Comptrollers 
office  in  1882,  $76,500;  in  1894,  $92,480. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  file  those  statements  which  art 
in  the  nature  of  tables. 

Senator  Lodge.  Statistics.  You  may  insert  them  and  then  proceed 
with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  statement  will  express  these  figures,  and  there  is  no 
way  in  which  the  statement  can  be  made  any  shorter  than  I  am  making 
it,  because  I  am  omitting  all  but  two  items  of  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  proceed.  However,  let  me  ask  you  from 
what  do  you  take  the  figures  you  quote? 

Mr.  Baker.  From  the  appropriation  acts,  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  acts. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  evidence.  It  is 
a  discussion  of  statistics,  and  we  are  here  to  hear  evidence. 

Mr.  Baker.  Such  statements  have  been  made  heretofore  by  every 
witness. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  no  objection  to  their  being  filed* 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  Second  Comptroller's  Office  the  appropriation  for 
1882  was  $98,320;  for  1894,  $97,820;  Commissioner  of  Customs'  Office, 
1882,  $49,630;  1894,  $49,430;  First  Auditor's  Office,  1882,  $84,310;  in 
1894,  $88,810;  Second  Auditor's  Office,  in  1882,  $219,370;  and  in  1894. 
$315,490. 

I  will  omit  the  rest  of  these  figures  for  the  Treasury.  They  run  in 
about  the  same  way. 

In  the  Treasury  Department  there  have  been  new  offices  or  divisions 
established  since  1882  now  appropriated  for  as  follows :  Bureau  of  ^Navi- 
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gation,  $20,080;  Secret  Service  Division,  $11,620;  Office  of  Standard 
Weights  and  Measures,  $5,690;  Office  of  Supervising  Surgeon-General 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  $25,920;  Bureau  of  Immigration,  $10,560; 
aggregating  $79,870,  all  absolutely  new  positions  since  the  civil-service 
law  was  enacted,  and  the  duties  of  those  positions  were  performed  prior 
to  that  time  generally  by  clerks  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

For  the  State  Department  in  1882  there  was  appropriated  $116,440; 
in  1897,  $120,020;  for  the  War  Department  in  1882,  $69,640;  in  1897, 
$94,300;  for  the  ftavy  Department,  Secretary's  Office,  1882,  $36,900;  in 
1897,  $47,570.  Bureau  of  Navigation,  1882,  $7,180;  1897,  $29,720. 
Judge- Advocate-General,  Navy  Department,  1882,  $2,600 ;  1897.  $10,360. 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  1882,  $11,290;  1897,  $11,140.  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Bepair,  1882,  $10,980;  1897,  $11,980.  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  1882,  $7,980;  1897,  $11,780.  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, 1882,  $8,380;  1897,  $8,740.  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  1882, 
$11,980;  1897,  $8,980. 

Several  new  bureaus  have  been  established  and  are  now  appropriated 
for  under  separate  titles  which  had  no  existence  in  1882. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor,  that  office  being  made  a  Department 
in  1889,  the  appropriation  then  was  $84,540;  in  1897  it  was  $102,540. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  Civil  Service  Commission! 

Mr.  Baker.  In  part  it  is.  The  claim  has  been  made  here  repeatedly 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  reduced  expenses,  and  the  object 
of  this  testimony  is  to  show  exactly  the  reverse. 

Senator  Lodge.  Your  figures  show  that  it  costs  more  to  run  the 
Government  now  than  it  did  in  1882.    We  have  a  larger  force  now, 
which  no  one  denies,  I  think. 
Mr.  Baker.  But  taken  in  connection  with  the  testimony  heretofore 

given 

Senator  Lodge.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  that  tes- 
timony.   However,  proceed. 

Mr.  Baker.  For  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Secretary's  Office, 
in  1882  there  was  appropriated  $45,000;  in  1897,  $94,340.  The  other 
divisions  run  about  the  same,  as  follows: 

Division  of  chemistry,  1882,  $9,000;  1897,  $17,100.  Division  of  bot- 
any, 1882,  $3,000;  1897,  $8,800.  Division  of  entomology,  1882,  $3,200; 
1897,  $9,500.  Division  of  statistics,  1882,  $10,800 ;  1897,  $35,160.  Divi- 
sion of  microscopy,  1882,  $1,800;  1897,  division  abolished. 

Since  1882  eleven  new  divisions  have  been  established  and  investiga- 
tions have  been  ordered  annually,  so  that  the  whole  additional  expense 
is  equal  to  $250,000.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  established 
in  1884,  and  for  several  years  its  entire  expense  was  limited  to  $100,000. 
Now  for  its  local  clerical  service  alone  $67,000  are  expended  annually, 
and  the  general  expenditure  has  reached  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars. 

For  the  Interior  Department,  Secretary's  office,  in  1882  the  amount 
appropriated  was  $123,190;  for  1898,  $230,830;  Assistant  Attorney- 
General's  office,  for  1882,  $9,540;  1898,  $42,650. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  increase  of  appropriation  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  employed  an  additional  number  of  clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department? 

Mr.  Baker.  1  suppose  they  have  employed  quite  a  number  of  addi- 
tional clerks,  but  I  think  it  would  trouble  anybody  to  find  out  where 
so  great  an  amount  of  work  has  come  from  as  the  increased  appropria- 
tions imply. 
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The  Chairman.  It  shows  an  increase  of  clerks. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  shows  an  increase  of  clerks  and  an  increase  of 
expenditure  under  the  civil  service,  when  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
makes  the  claim  that  it  produces  both  economy  and  efficiency. 

For  the  General  Land  Office  in  1882  the  appropriation  was  $287,820; 
in  1898,  $488,850;  for  the  Indian  Office  in  1882,  $82,780;  1898,  $115,020, 
and  so  on  through  nearly  all  the  Departments. 

Senator  Lodge.  These  appropriations  show  nothing.  What  we  want 
is  the  number  of  clerks  employed  I 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  are  the  totals  for  the  Interior  Department? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  total  appropriation? 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  the  total  number  of  clerks  employed  in  tbe 
Interior  Department  in  1883  and  1896  f 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  not  give  you  those  dates,  but  I  can  give  you  the 
information  as  to  some  dates  which  1  have. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  concerns  the  committee— 
the  total  number  of  clerks  employed. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  give  it  to  you.  Here  is  a  statement  compiled  from 
pages  1037, 1038,  and  1039  of  volume  1  of  the  Official  Register  of  the 
United  States  for  1895,  and  from  pages  1071, 1072,  and  1073  of  volume 
1  of  the  Official  Register  for  1897,  showing  the  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  Departments  at  Washington  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
in  each  of  those  years. 

State  Department : 

1897 86 

1895 81 

Increase 5 

Treasury  Department : 

1897 4,255 

1895 j 4.191 

Increase 61 

War  Department : 

189T 1,193 

1895 1,193 

Inorease None. 

Navy  Department : 

1897 282 

1895 286 

Decrease 4 

Post-Office  Department: 

1897 633 

1895 G27 

Increase 6 

Interior  Department: 

1897 3,629 

1895 3,438 

Increase 1H1 

Department  of  Justice : 

1897 137 

1895 124 

Increase 13 

Department  of  Agriculture : 

1897 715 

1896 601 

Increase „ 114 
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Department  of  Labor : 

1897 : 102 

1895 94 

Increase 8 

Government  Printing  Office : 

1897 3,111 

1895 2,669 

Increase 442 

Net  increase  of  officers  and  employees 839 

I  will  say,  Senator,  that  the  reason  why  this  was  not  carried  back 
farther  is  because  the  Blue  Book  does  not  aggregate  it  prior  to  1895, 
and  I  have  not  the  time  nor  the  people  at  my  service  to  make  aggrega- 
tions beyond  those  officially  made. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  figures  simply  show  the  increase  during  the 
last  two  years? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  last  two  years,  when  the  civil  service  has  had 
the  utmost  sweep. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  affords  no  basis  of  comparison  whatever  with  the 
time  when  the  service  was  not  under  civil  service.  It  is  simply  com- 
paring one  year  of  civil  service  with  another  year  of  civil  service. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  true,  but  it  shows  that  in  those  years  there  was 
a  regular  increase,  while  the  commission  has  uniformly  claimed  here 
that  it  was  producing  a  decrease. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  we  want  is  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  comparison  would  be  much  worse  for  the  civil  serv- 
ice theory  if  extended  as  you  suggested. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  want  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  A  comparison  of  the  two  systems  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  present  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Lodge.  For  instance,  I  have  here  the  figures  of  the  total 
number  of  clerks  of  certain  classes  in  the  Departments  classified  in 
1883.  There  were  then  5.523,  and  in  1896  there  were  5,312,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  business  or  the  Government  has  grown  enormously,  as 
everybody  knows. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  can  not  be  only  5,000  altogether,  when  there  were 
in  the  Treasury  alone  4,000 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  include  simply  classified  clerks! 

Mr.  Baker.  Simply  the  names  given  in  the  Blue  Book. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  include  persons  only  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  persons  outside  of  Washington  borne  on  departmental  rolls? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  include  just  exactly  what  the  Blue  Book  gives  in  its 
tabulation  at  the  close  of  volume  1. 

Mr.  Procter.  Do  you  not  include  persons  outside  of  Washington) 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Procter.  Yes;  I  see  from  the  register  that  you  do.  Those  per- 
sons were  not  then  classified. 

Mr.  Baker.  Were  not  classified  in  1895? 

Mr.  Procter.  No;  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  are  not  accurate,  as 
you  will  see,  by  referring  to  any  one  of  these  statements.  The  State 
Department  has  more  than  86  persons  in  its  entire  employ;  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  more  than  4,255  in  its  entire  employ.  It  refers 
only  to  the  employees  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Procter.  u  Persons."    You  include  persons  not  clerks. 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  include  everybody  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  respective  Departments  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Procter.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  lower  grades,  mes- 
sengers and  watchmen  and  skilled  laborers,  were  not  classified  at  that 
time! 

Mr.  Baker.  At  what  timet 

Mr.  Procter,  The  time  covered  by  your  figures  in  the  District  «>t 
Columbia. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  your  figures  you  include  a  great  many  unclassi- 
fied persons. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  includes  unclassified  and  classified,  unquestionably: 
but  everything  was  classified  in  1897  that  is  classified  now. 

Mr.  Procter.  It  was  not  classified  in  1895. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been ;  but  that  does  not  militate 
against  the  statement  I  have  made — which  is  borne  outby  these  figures— 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  not  produced  economy;  that  it 
has  not  produced  a  diminution  of  office  holding;  and,  if  it  could  be 
reduced  to  figures,  it  could  be  equally  shown  that  it  has  not  produced 
efficiency ;  and  that  I  can  prove  by  testimony  if  the  committee  want  me 
to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Procter.  Have  you  anything  to  discredit  the  table  which  is 
published  on  page  706  f 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  what  that  table  is.    I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  merely  wish  to  have  it  put  in  the  record  alongside 
of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  anything  should  go  in. 

The  statement  was  made  here  the  other  day,  as  coming  from  a  late 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  civil-service  reform  had 
reduced  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenues  from  customs  25  per 
cent.    That  is  in  the  record  of  the  committee. 

In  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1896,  the  nine- 
teenth number,  page  27,  is  a  table  showing  the  internal  and  easterns 
revenue  and  the  expense  of  collecting  it  from  1858  to  1896. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  error  there.  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  accurate  when  you  quote.  Assistant  Secretary 
Hamlin  did  not  say  that  it  reduced  the  cost  of  collecting  the  reveuue. 
because  that  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  imports.  What  he 
said  was: 

Ab  to  the  application  of  the  civil-eervioe  rules  to  that  branch  of  the  Governmtrt 
service  relating  to  customs,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  four  years  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  has  resulted  a  sarin; 
to  the  Government  of  at  least  25  per  cent  in  cost.  From  the  point  of  view  of  efficient  t 
I  believe  the  saving  to  have  been  greater. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  records  showing  the  amount  of  money 
it  costs  to  'collect  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Baker.  1  have,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Hamlin  said  there  had 
been  a  saving  of  at  least  25  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue 
from  customs,  which  I  am  prepared  to  show  is  not  correct. 

The  internal  revenue  service  was  not  put  under  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  if  I  am  accurate,  until  December  1 2, 1894.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Procter.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  going  to  compare  two  years.  In  1882  there  were 
$146,497,595.45  of  internal  revenue  collected;  in  1896  there  were 
$146,762,864.74  of  internal  revenue  collected— just  a  trifle  more  than  the 
collection  of  1882.  It  cost  $4,097,241.34  to  collect  the  internal  revenue 
in  1882,  or  2.80  per  cent.  In  1896  we  collected  a  trifle  more  of  revenue 
and  it  cost  only  $3,846,887.55,  or  2.62  per  cent. 
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Senator  Lodge.  What  did  it  cost  in  1895? 

Mr.  Baker.  Three  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  forty-five  cents,  being  still 
less.  It  cost,  in  1894, 2.55  per  cent  to  collect  the  internal  revenue,  cost- 
ing 2.80  in  1882,  showing  a  diminution  during  all  the  time  the  service 
was  not  under  the  civil-service  rules.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  put  under 
the  civil-service  rules,  namely,  the  very  next  year,  in  1895,  the  percent- 
age jumped  from  2.55  to  2.62,  where  it  remained  for  the  following  year. 
That  is  the  record  of  internal  revenue. 

Let  us  take  the  customs.  In  1882  of  customs  revenue  there  were 
$220,410,730  collected,  at  a  cost  of  $6,506,359.26,  or  2.95  per  cent.  That 
was  all  it  cost  in  1882.  In  1896  there  was  only  $1 60,021,751.67  collected, 
but  it  cost  $7,237,796.40  or  4.52  per  cent  to  collect  it.  In  other  words, 
the  collection  in  1896  was  $60,388,978.58  less  than  it  was  in  1882,  and  it 
cost  $731,437.14  more  to  collect  it.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  this  service 
has  been  under  the  Civil  Service  Commission  all  that  time. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue 
ought  to  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  revenue  f 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  it  ought  not  to  cost  more  to  collect 
$160,000,000  than  it  did  to  collect  $220,000,000,  or  more  by  $731,437.14 
to  collect  $60,000,000,  short,  after  it  had  been  fourteen  years  under  the 
civil-service  regime  than  it  did  before. 

I  asked  a  question  here  some  time  ago  in  regard  to  details  from  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  commission,  and  1  have  prepared  a  list 
of  the  number  of  employees  in  the  appointment  division  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  1  find  from  the  Blue  Book  that  there  were  in  1881, 20 ; 
in  1895  there  were  24;  in  1897  there  were  28,  and  if  to  that  28  you  add 
the  17  detailed  from  the  Department  to  assist  tbe  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, it  is  evident  that  while  the  Treasury  Department  had  20  clerks 
employed  on  appointments  in  1881,  it  had  45  in  1897. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  the  Civil  Service  Commission  undertook  to  give  some 
authority  for  its  details.  It  quoted  one  part  only  of  section  4  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1883,  22  Statutes 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  to  you  that  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  any 
facts  you  have  to  present,  but  this  is  purely  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  simply  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
that  section  and  to  where  it  can  be  found,  22  Statutes,  255.    That  is  alL 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  W.  MATTHEWS. 

W.  W.  MATTHEWS,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

Tbe  Chairman.  Is  your  name  W.  W.  Matthews! 

Mr.  Matthews.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  informed  by  Senator  Gear  that  you 
desire  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee  with  respect  to  your  appli- 
cation for  a  transfer  from  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  the 
Internal-Revenue  Bureau. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  did  not  tell  Senator  Gear  that.  One  of  the  clerks 
in  the  office,  who  is  one  of  Senator  Gear's  appointees,  stated  that  he 
would  like  to  know  something  about  the  procedure  of  the  civil  service 
in  making  transfers,  as  he  migbt  want  to  be  transferred.  I  simply  gave 
it  to  this  clerk,  and  afterwards  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  as  I  have  handed  a  written  statement  to  you.  No  statement 
that  I  could  make  would,  I  think,  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  committee, 
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at  all ;  because  my  application  was  withdrawn,  and  I  suppose  it  is  ended. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  give  to  the  committee  anything  that  would  be  of 
value. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  due  the  commission  that  I  should  ask  you  one 
question,  because  a  certain  individual  has  written  Senator  Gear  that 
you  stated  that  the  commission  told  you  if  you  would  take  the  internal- 
revenue  examination  they  would  coach  you,  or  prepare  you,  to  enable 
you  to  answer  the  questions.  Was  any  proposition  of  that  kind  ever 
made  to  you  by  any  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  f 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  suppose,  in  relation  to  that,  there  is  nothing  more 
than  I  was  instructed  to  call  on  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  get  certain  papers  and  books  from  him  with  which  to  post  myself 
as  to  practical  gauging  and  distilling,  and  all  that,  which  I  did.  I  real- 
ized at  the  time  that,  as  I  knew  nothing  about  practical  gauging  and 
distilling  it,  would  be  of  little  value  to  me. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  duty  of  the 
commission  so  to  inform  you! 

Mr.  Matthews.  When  I  got  those  books  and  read  up  all  I  could  on 
the  internal-revenue  business,  I  realized  that  I  could  not  pass  in  a 
practical  way,  and  as  the  position  held  by  Featherstone,  under  Collector 
Agnew,  in  Alexandria,  then  was  a  clerical  one,  I  waited  until  Commis- 
sioner Fornian  returned  to  the  city.  He  said  he  would  recertify  me  to 
a  clerical  position.  I  think  he  saw  Chairman  Procter,  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  telephoned  to  me  to  come  to  the  Treasury 
■  Department.  I  went  over  there  and  he  told  me  he  had  seen  Procter, 
and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  understood  him  to  say,  he  would 
waive  an  examination  in  my  case,  and  for  me  to  call  at  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  rooms  and  I  would  be  certified  down  there. 

That  was  the  last  part  of  it.  I  went  up  there,  and  Commissioner 
Procter  said  he  did  not  understand  it  that  way;  that  he  still  thought 
the  examination  was  necessary,  and  Mr.  Serven  also  thought  so.  I 
went  back  to  see  Commissioner  Forman,  and  he  wrote  Mr.  Procter  a 
personal  note,  stating  to  him  that  he  thought  and  understood  in  bis  last 
conversation  that  he  would  waive  an  examination  in  my  case  for  the 
transfer,  as  I  was  under  the  civil  service,  a  clerk  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Mr.  Procter  said  he  did  not  know;  but  Commis- 
sioner Forman  then  recertified  me  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  a 
clerical  position.  He  said  he  thought  that  would  settle  it  all,  and  for 
me  to  take  this  letter  to  Commissioner  Procter. 

He  looked  at  it  and  Mr.  Serven  handled  it.  If  I  understand  aright, 
he  said  if  the  other  Commissioners  were  willing  he  would  allow  the 
examination  to  be  waived,  but  some  of  the  other  Commissioners  were 
not  present  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Serven,  if  it  was  he  who  was  with  me, 
stated  to  me  that  I  would  have  to  come  back  again;  that  the  commit 
sion  would  have  a  meeting  that  evening  and  would  notify  me  whether 
I  would  have  to  stand  an  examination. 

I  went  back  the  next  day,  I  think,  or  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and 
they  said  I  would  have  to  stand  an  examination.  They  said  it  was 
noncompetitive.  I  was  advised  to  attempt  to  take  it,  and  I  submit- 
ted for  the  examination.  I  do  not  think  the  first  questions  proved  any 
too  hard,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  when  they  examined  me  as  to 
practical  gauging  I  saw  I  could  uot  pass.  I  simply  made  the  state- 
ment in  writing  that  the  position  to  which  I  was  to  be  assigned,  or  had 
been  recertified,  was  a  clerical  one,  and  that  I  understood  the  examina- 
tion would  be  waived.  After  that  I  called  up  there  to  see  if  I  had 
passed,  but  they  said  I  had  not,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Agnew  afterward* 
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Mr.  Forman  in  the  meantime  had  gone  oat.  He  said  he  would  see 
f£«  winJ?  da?  orTtwo  and  have  me  recertified  for  another  examina- 
tion. Me  thought  I  could  take  another  examination.  I  saw  him  two 
or  tliree  days  afterwards.    He  said,  "They  are  going  to  take  all  this 

u  ^neS5Tthe  ^epu5e8~from  under  me>  and  m7  Virginia  friends  want 
it;»  and  hesaid,  "You  had  better  drop  it."  I  waswilling  todrop  it  by 
that  time.    I  stopped  right  there.    That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  ended  the  matter? 

Mr.  Matthews.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  gave  you  certain  books,  did  they  not! 

Mr.  Matthews.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue.  I  got  three 
oyer  there.  I  was  instructed  to  get  one.  I  did  not  have  exactly  the 
rignt  one,  and  I  got  another  one,  and  then  I  went  and  got  another  one. 
i  nave  them  down  at  the  house  now.  I  did  not  know  any  more,  so  far 
as  gauging  is  concerned,  from  what  information  I  could  get  from  the 
books,  than  I  knew  before  I  read  them.  I  knew  a  sight  less.  I  did 
not  even  attempt  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  They  handed  you  series  7,  No.  7,  which  gave  you 
information  about  gauging? 

Mr.  Matthews.  The  books  simply  set  out  some  of  the  questions,  or 
gave  samples.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  proceed  further.    The  statement  was 

™  e  ™  *  they  ProP08**  to  coach  you.    You  say  that  is  not  true! 

Mr.  Matthews.  They  said  I  would  find  information  in  the  books.  I 
aid  not  know  whether  I  could  pass  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  do. 

Mr.  Procter.  I  might  add  that  the  manual  of  instruction  is  sent  to 
all  applicants. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  specimens  of  examinations! 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  internal-revenue  service. 

The  subcommittee  adjourned. 
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TESTIMONY  TAKEN  BY  A  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  RETRENCHMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DISMISSAL  OF  CER- 
TAIN EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 
AT  SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


Mellaed  Hotel, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  October  21, 1897. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chairman  (Senator  Pbitohard).  This  inquiry  is  to  be  pur- 
aed  by  direction  or  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  March  23, 1897, 
rhich  is  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment 
e,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed  to  examine  and  report  to  the  Senate 
!  Dr.  W.  S.  White,  William  Holmes,  John  Zeller,  Mary  A.  Dalton,  and 
[ary  Flynn,  or  any  of  them,  were  dismissed  from  their  positions  as 
ticroscopists  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  in  the 
tate  of  Nebraska,  and  if  so,  for  what  reason  or  reasons;  and  if  for  a 
olitical  reason  or  reasons,  whether  the  dismissal  was  justified  under 
le  law  governing  the  civil  service,  and  what  authority  or  jurisdiction 
le  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  to  correct  such  an  abuse  of  power, 
ad  if  they  have  taken  any  steps  to  do  so,  and  whether  they  have  the 
ecessary  force  and  means  at  their  disposal  to  make  a  thorough  and 
rompt  investigation. 

"  And,  further,  to  examine  the  operation  of  the  law  creating  the  Civil 
ervice  Commission,  and  report  whether  the  same  should  be  continued, 
nended,  or  repealed." 

Subsequently,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1897,  the  following  resolution  was 
freed  to  by  the  Senate: 

"Resolved,  That  in  considering  Senate  Resolution  No.  28  the  Commit- 
e  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment  shall  have  power  to  send  for 
arsons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  examine  witnesses, 
ider  oath,  touching  the  matters  which  they  are  hereby  empowered  to 
vestigate,  and  may  employ  a  stenographer  for  said  committee;  and 
e  necessary  and  proper  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  this 
der  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  upon 
juchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee,  and  said  com- 
ittee  may  sit  by  subcommittee,  or  otherwise,  during  the  sessions  and 
ty  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may 
em  expedient." 

February  17, 1897,  the  Senate  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioners  be, 
d  they  are  hereby,  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  if  Mary  A.  Dalton, 
illiam  Holmes,  Mary  Flynn,  John  Zeller,  and  Dr.  M.  S.  White,  or 
y  of  them,  have  been  discharged  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
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try  at  South  Omaha,  in  the  State  of  Nebaska,  from  positions  held  unto 
the  classified  service  of  the  Government,  and  if  so,  when  and  for  whit 
reasons;  and  if  they,  or  any  of  them  have  asked  or  petitioned  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  for  an  investigation  of  the  charges  made 
against  them,  and  if  said  request  or  petition  has  been  denied  by  the 
Civil  Service  <  ommissioners,  and  if  so,  for  what  reason  or  reasons  the 
same  has  been  denied;  and  that  the  said  Civil  Service  Commissioner* 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed  to  accompany  their  answer  to  this 
resolution  with  full  and  complete  copies  of  all  affidavits,  letters,  state- 
ments, testimony,  depositions,  reports  of  examiners,  and  all  other 
papers  or  documents  in  their  possession,  and  in  any  manner  bearing 
on  the  subject  matter  of  this  resolution." 

Under  date  of  February  18, 1897,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  replied 
as  follows: 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  18, 1697. 

Sis:  In  compliance  with  Senate  resolution  of  February  17,  1897, 
directing  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  "to  inform  the 
Senate  if  Mary  A.  Dalton,  William  Holmes,  Mary  Flynn,  John  Zeller. 
and  Dr.  M.  S.  White,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  discharged  from  tbe 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
from  positions  held  under  the  classified  service  of  the  Government. 
and  if  so,  when  and  for  what  reasons;  and  if  they  or  any  of  them  bavt 
asked  or  petitioned  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  made  against  them;  and  if  said  request  or  petitk 
has  been  denied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  if  so,  for  wl»: 
reason  or  reasons  the  same  has  been  denied;  and  that  the  said  CivJ 
Service  Commissioners  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed  to  accompany 
their  answer  to  this  resolution  with  fall  and  complete  copies  of  all  affi- 
davits, letters,  statements,  testimony,  depositions,  reports  of  examiners 
and  all  other  papers  and  documents  in  their  possession  and  in  any  ma* 
ner  bearing  on  the  subject-matter  of  this  resolution,"  the  Commit 
has  the  honor  to  present  the  following  statement: 

Paragraph  4  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  January  16, 1883,  provides: 

"  Said  Commission  may  make  investigations  concerning  the  facte,  and 
may  report  upon  all  matters  touching  the  enforcement  and  effects  of 
said  rules  and  regulations,  etc.  (Referring  to  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  execution  of  the  civil-service  act.)" 

Section  3  of  civil-service  rule  2  provides: 

"No  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  dismiss,  or  caase  to 
be  dismissed,  or  make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dismissal  of.  or  ii 
any  manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compensation  of,  any  other  ptf ' 
son  therein  because  of  his  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliation*' 

Section  6  of  this  rnle  provides: 

"In  making  removals  or  reductions,  or  in  imposing  punishment  fr 
delinquency  or  misconduct,  penalties  like  in  character  shall  be  imposd 
for  like  offenses;  and  action  thereupon  shall  be  taken  irrespective  of 
the  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations  of  the  offenders." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  section  of  the  civil-service  act  abo* 
referred  to,  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  investiga*! 
any  violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  act  or  of  tk\ 
civil-service  rules  based  upon  that  act,  notably  sections  3  and  6  of  ruk 
2  above  quoted. 

November  16  a  representative  of  the  Commission  called  the  Commit 
sion's  attention  to  a  clipping  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  Sundafij 
November  15,  and  suggested  an  investigation  of  the  statements  thif  | 
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Dr.  White,  Mr.  John  Zeller,  Miss  Dal  too,  and  Miss  Flynn  had  been 
removed  from  service  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  political 
reasons. 

November  27, 1896,  a  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Ed.  P. 
Smith,  inclosing  two  complaints  for  attention.  The  complaints  were 
from  Miss  Mary  A.  Dalton  and  Mr.  John  Zeller,  stating  that  they 
were  removed  for  "alleged  neglect  of  duty,"  and  it  was  their  belief  that 
they  were  discharged  for  political  reasons.  An  investigation  was  also 
requested. 

November  30  the  Commission  thanked  its  representative  for  the  com- 
munication received  and  stated  that  an  inquiry  was  being  made  into 
the  facts.  On  the  same  date  the  Commission  acknowledged  the  receipt 
on  November  28  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Mary  Flynn,  complaining  that 
8he  had  been  discharged  for  "  alleged  neglect  of  duty,"  and  that  she 
believed  her  discharge  was  for  political  reasons;  and  she  was  informed 
that  the  matter  would  have  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Commission. 
On  the  same  date  the  newspaper  clipping  was  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  his  information,  with  the  request  that  he  return 
it  with  any  statement  which  he  desired  to  make.  He  was  also  advised 
that  complaints  had  been  received  from  some  persons  removed,  charg- 
ing that  their  removal  was  solely  because  they  failed  to  support  certain 
candidates  flavored  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  last  election. 
On  the  same  date  Mr.  Edward  P.  Smith  was  advised  that  the  com- 
plaints forwarded  by  him  would  have  the  attention  of  the  Commission. 

On  December  2  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  Commissioner's  letter  of  November  30,  and  in  reply 
informed  the  Commissioner  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  aid  in  the 
exposure  and  punishment  of  any  violation  of  the  civil-service  law,  and 
indicated  his  readiness  to  afford  the  Commission  every  facility  for  inves- 
tigating his  Department.  Upoa  receipt  of  this  letter  Commissioner 
Procter  made  a  personal  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
then  promised  that  he  would  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  statement 
and  affidavits,  showing  that  the  persons  referred  to  were  not  removed 
for  political  reasons. 

December  7  the  Commission  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
0.  G.  Eckstein,  attorney  for  H.  C.  Keeling,  in  which  he  advised  the 
Commission  that  Mr.  Keeling  had  been  notified  by  " circular  letter"  of 
November  5, 1896,  of  his  discharge  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
dating  from  November  15;  "reason,  service  not  required."  Without 
alleging  political  reasons,  Mr.  Eckstein  demanded  an  investigation. 
With  this  letter  was  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  response  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Keeling  for 
charges  preferred  against  him,  which  stated  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  required  by  the  Department. 

December  17  the  Commission  received  a  letter  from  Senator  Allen, 
reciting  the  circumstances  of  the  removal  at  South  Omaha  of  the  per- 
sons already  named,  and  stating  that  he  was  informed  by  those  familiar 
with  the  facts  that  the  removals  were  made  for  political  reasons,  and 
asking  that  prompt  steps  be  taken  in  the  matter.  Through  oversight 
this  letter  was  not  promptly  acknowledged.  A  frill  reply  was  delayed 
nntil  the  Commission  could  forward  to  the  Senator  some  substantial 
result  of  its  investigation  of  the  case. 

December  19  a  letter  was  received  by  the  Commission  from  Herdman 
&  Herdman,  South  Omaha,  stating  that  they  had  heard  nothing  further 
from  the  Commission  in  the  matter  of  their  protest  previously  filed, 
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except  an  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  asking  a  speedy  hearing  and 
an  opportunity  to  meet  the  sharges  against  the  persons  removed. 

December  24  the  Commission  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  stating  that  it  was  then  in  receipt  of  complaints  from 
Senator  Allen,  Messrs.  Herdman  &  Herdman,  Mr.  O.  G.  Eckstein,  and 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Smith  with  reference  to  the  removals  in  question,  and 
asking  the  Secretary  to  advise  the  Commission  of  the  facts  in  the  cas*. 
Neither  the  letter  of  Senator  Allen  nor  those  of  any  of  the  other  )ier- 
sons  named  were  exhibited  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

December  29  the  Commission  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  acknowledging  its  communication  of  the  24th.  In  this 
letter  the  Secretary  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  whom  the  persons 
removed  supported  in  the  Presidential  election  and  denied  that  politi- 
cal reasons  had  anything  to  do  with  the  removals.  The  Secretary 
invited  attention  to  inclosed  sworn  statements  as  to  the  causes  *-f 
removal,  distinctly  requesting  that  unless  they  could  be  kept  strictly 
for  the  Commission's  own  use  they  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  once,  and  respectfully  demanding  that  they  should  not 
be  shown  to  any  of  the  complainants  in  the  case.  It  was  further  stated 
in  the  letter  that  other  testimony  as  to  incompetency  and  neglect  »: 
duty  of  the  parties  removed  was  expected  in  a  few  days  and  could  be 
filed  for  inspection.  The  letter  closes  with  the  positive  assertion  that 
the  removals,  one  and  all,  were  made  for  neglect  of  duty. 

January  2, 1897,  the  Commission  received  a  letter  from  Herdman  & 
Herdman  inclosing  the  petition  of  William  Holmes  relative  to  his  di- 
charge,  and  asking  that  they  be  advised  as  to  whatever  action  wouM 
be  taken  in  the  matter.  The  petitioner  set  forth  that  he  was  never 
informed  of  any  complaints  or  charges  against  him,  and  asked  the  Com 
mission  to  take  cognizance  of  his  case  and  grant  him  opportunity  to 
appear  and  defend  himself  against  the  charges,  if  there  were  any. 

January  5  the  Commission  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  8.  white, 
stating  that  he  had  been  discharged  "  for  neglect  of  duty,"  and  that 
upon  his  reqnest  to  the  Department  for  specific  charges,  "pernicious 
political  activity"  was  alleged.  The  latter  also  asked  if  he  were  Dot 
entitled  to  a  hearing,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  civil-service  law  be  sent 
him. 

January  8  another  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  White,  stating  thai 
Secretary  Morton  had  recently  sent  an  agent  to  South  Omaha,  trying 
to  find  evidence  against  those  removed.  In  this  letter  he  again 
demanded  an  investigation  by  the  Commission. 

January  12  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  forwarded  to  the  Commis- 
sion copies  of  additional  affidavits  beariug  upon  the  conduct  of  Messrs. 
White  and  Zeller. 

January  18  the  Commission  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
informing  him  that  the  complainants  in  the  case  had  been  iuformed  <>? 
the  substance  of  his  letters,  without  stating  by  whom  the  affidavit 
were  made,  and  returned  therewith  the  affidavits,  with  the  understand 
ing  that  they  would  be  accessible  to  the  Commission  in  the  future,  if 
circumstances  made  it  necessary. 

January  21  the  Commission  replied  to  Senator  Allen's  letter,  received 
December  17,  informing  him  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
stated  to  the  Commission  that  the  removals  of  the  persous  in  question 
were  made  for  good  reasons;  that  he  did  not  know  whom  any  of  th« 
persons  supported  for  President,  and  that  he  did  not  care  whom  they 
supported,  and  had  made  no  inquiry  in  that  direction;  and  that  tfat 
Secretary  had  further  stated  that  he  would  furnish  the  Commission  a 
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number  of  sworn  statements,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  remov- 
als were  due  solely  to  the  internal  discipline  of  the  service,  with  which 
the  Commission  has  no  authority  to  interfere.  The  Oommission  called 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  rule  2,  above  quoted,  and  to  the  fact  that 
a  removal  not  contrary  to  these  provisions  was  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission.  On  the  same  date  the  Oommission  addressed 
letters  of  similar  purport  to  Mr.  O.  6.  Eckstein,  Messrs*  Herdman  & 
Herdman,  Dr.  W.  S.  White,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Smith,  aud  Miss  Mary 
Flyira. 

January  29  the  Commission  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  W.  S.  White, 
acknowledging  its  communication  of  January  21  and  expressing  disap- 
pointment at  having  no  opportunity  to  disprove  the  charges  against 
him,  stating  that  the  manner  in  which  the  affidavits  as  to  his  removal 
were  procured  was  unjust,  and  requesting  a  copy  of  the  charges  against 
him. 

February  1,  in  reply  to  the  above  request  of  Dr.  White  for  a  copy  of 
the  charges  against  him,  he  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

February  6  a  letter  was  received  from  Herdman  &  Herdman,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  Commission's  letter  of  January  21,  reaffirming 
that  the  removals  were  made  for  political  reasons,  and  offering  proof 
thereof,  again  requesting  a  hearing,  and  protesting  against  an  ex  parte 
investigation. 

February  8  the  Commission  replied  to  the  above  communication  from 
Herdman  &  Herdman,  requesting  them  to  furnish  affidavits  covering 
the  points  in  their  letter,  in  order  that  the  Commission  might  decide 
whether  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  sending  of  a  personal 
representative  to  make  an  investigation.  To  this  letter  no  reply  has 
been  received. 

February  17  the  Oommission  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stating  that  he  had  observed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  that  date  some  correspondence  relative  to  the  removals  heretofore 
mentioned,  and  referring  to  a  letter  of  Dr.  White  of  January  15, 1896, 
proposing  that  the  Secretary  should  become  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  quoting  the  reply  to  that  letter. 

Under  date  of  February  16  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  copies  of  letters  as  follows:  Two,  of  the 
dates  of  February  14, 1895,  and  November  28, 1896,  written  to  Dr.  W. 
8.  White,  admonishing  him  as  to  the  importance  of  closer  attention  to 
bis  duties.  Two,  of  tbe  date  of  December  3, 1894,  addressed  to  Dr.  Don 
C.  A7er,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  one  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  other  by  Dr. 
Salmon.  These  two  letters  in  general  directed  Dr.  Ayer  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  efficiency  of  his  force,  stating  how  many  men  could 
be  dispensed  with  without  injury  to  the  service,  and  instructing  him 
that  he  should  know  no  qualification  of  the  employees  under  him  except 
fidelity  to  their  duty,  and  that  no  man  was  to  be  retained  on  account 
of  mere  politics.  Oue,  of  the  date  of  December  3, 1894,  addressed  to 
Dr.  W.  S.  Devoe,  a  traveling  veterinarian,  instructed  to  report  as  to 
the  service  at  various  abattoirs.  This  letter  was  to  the  same  general 
effect  as  the  two  last  mentioned. 

This  completes  the  files  of  the  Oommission  in  the  case.  The  Oommis- 
sion wishes  to  state  that  these  complaints  are  only  a  few  of  the  very 
many  which,  during  its  entire  history,  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  requesting  investigations;  and  that  the  Commission  always 
investigates  so  far  as  its  limited  force  and  appropriation  will  allow, 
when  offer  of  proof  is  made  that  the  civil-service  law  has  been  violated; 
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bat  before  instituting  an  investigation  which  requires  the  expenditure 
of  money,  the  Commission  desires  affidavits  substantiating  the  charges 
made,  and  it  very  seldom  sends  a  personal  representative  unless  such 
affidavits  are  furnished.  So  far  as  the  Commission  is  aware,  no  claim 
of  violation  of  the  civil-service  act  has  ever  failed  of  attention  and  | 
investigation. 

As  related* to  this  subject,  the  Commission  begs  to  state  that  the 
power  and  duty  of  removal  are  not  affected  by  the  civil-service  act  other 
than  in  cases  of  removal  for  political  or  religious  causes.  The  Com- 
mission is  not  an  appointing,  or  reinstating,  or  removing  body.  Never- 
theless, its  investigations,  as  shown  at  length  in  its  last  report,  havt 
succeeded  in  securing  reinstatements  or  removals  by  the  proper  Depart- 
ment in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  facts  presented  by  it  showed  that 
the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  act  had  not  been  observed* 

The  Commission  again  respectfully  calls  attention,  as  it  has  repeat- 
edly done  in  the  past,  to  the  fact  that  it  has  authority  to  investiga? 
only  cases  of  removal  in  which  political  or  religious  reasons  are  alleged 
and  that  it  has  no  power,  even  in  such  investigations,  to  administer 
oaths  or  to  summon  witnesses.  It  does  not  here  suggest  the  dear* 
bility  of  such  additional  authority,  but  does  wish  to  make  clear  the  fed 
that  this  authority  does  not  exist. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  extract  from  the  thirteenth  repot 
of  the  Commission : 

"  It  was  predicted  by  those  who  advocated  the  enactment  of  the  citH 
service  law,  that  the  temptation  to  make  unjust  removals  would  gradu- 
ally disappear  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  power  to  control  appointmeit* 
to  positions  thus  made  vacant.  This  prediction  has  been  largely  fulfil l«i 
The  civil-service  act  did  not  intend  that  incompetent  persons  should  i* 
retained  in  office.  The  authority  of  removal  and  its  exercise  for  pro?er 
reasons  are  necessary  for  the  discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service.  The  power  of  removal  is  not  affected  by  the  law  or  the  riles 
farther  than  that  they  provide  that  removals  shall  not  be  made  fa 
political  or  religious  reasons.  The  results  under  the  present  syatea 
are  in  every  respect  more  satisfactory  than  under  the  old  system." 

The  file  in  the  case  is  forwarded  herewith,  except  the  communication 
from  the  Commission's  representative  of  November  16,  above  ment£cn«L 

When  the  preparation  of  this  statement  was  nearly  completed,  a  let- 
ter was  received  from  Messrs.  Herdman  &  Herdman,  in  reply  t*  the 
Commission's  letter  of  February  8,  stating  that  the  affidavits  thaw 
requested  would  be  furnished  in  due  course  of  time. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servants, 

John  B.  Procter, 
William  G.  Rich, 
John  B.  Harlow, 

Gimmiuunun. 

The  President  op  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  (7. 


[World-Herald,  Omaha,  Nabr.,  Sunday,  November  16, 189ft.] 

VACANCIES  AT  SOUTH    OMAHA — SILVER  ADVOCATES  ABB  DISMISSED 
FOR  "NEGLECT  OP  WORK." 

For  what  seems  to  be  purely  a  manifestation  of  political  spite  Dr. 
White,  chief  microscopist  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  8»tfc 
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Omaha;  John  Zeller,  a  tagger,  and  Miss  Dalton  and  Miss  Flynn,  stenog- 
raphers in  the  same  Bureau,  have  been  dismissed  from  the  service  by 
order  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  alleged  neglect 
of  work. 

It  was  done,  it  is  alleged,  at  the  instance  of  Euclid  Martin,  W.  D. 
McHugh,  and  Lee  Spratlen,  all  bolters  from  the  Democratic  party  and 
supporters  of  the  present  Administration.  Those  who  lost  their  jobs 
were  supporters  of  Bryan  and  free  silver. 

Dr.  White  has  been  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ever  since  its 
establishment  in  South  Omaha,  and  had  lived  in  Otoe  County,  Morton's 
home,  for  twenty-five  years.  Zeller,  although  a  silverite,  had  frequently 
done  the  work  of  his  goldbug  taggers  while  the  latter  were  out  howling 
for  McKinley  during  the  campaign.  The  stenographers  hadn't  used 
their  influence  either  way,  but  Messrs.  J.  J.  O'Connor  and  John  Murphy, 
the  men  who  indorsed  them  for  their  positions  years  ago,  are  out-and- 
out  silver  workers,  and  the  far-reaching  hatred  of  the  bolting  Demo- 
crats apparently  directed  this  as  a  slap  upon  the  indorsers. 

The  person  held  responsible  in  the  office  from  which  the  young  women 
were  dismissed  is  said  to  be  a  sister  of  Tobe  Castor. 


Gentlemen:  I  inclose  herewith  two  complaints  that  I  trust  may 
have  attention  at  your  hands. 
Yours,  truly, 

Ed.  P.  Smith. 
The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Omaha,  Nebb.,  November  23, 1896. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  Mary  A.  Dalton,  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Would  respectfully  represent  that  on  the  16th  day  of  June,  1893,  she 
Was  duly  appointed  to  the  position  of  assistant  microscopist  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  at  a  salary  of  $50 
per  month. 

She  represents  that  immediately  after  being  notified  of  such  appoint- 
ment she  began  work  thereunder,  and  worked  continuously  at  the 
required  duties  until  September,  1893,  when  she  was  indefinitely  fur- 
longhed;  that  afterwards,  on  July  2,  1894,  she  was  reassigned  to  duty, 
and  worked  continuonsly  until  November  14, 1896,  when,  by  order  of 
the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  she  was  dis- 
charged for  alleged  "  neglect  of  duty."  Your  petitioner  represents  that 
»t  no  time  during  the  entire  period  of  her  service,  has  she  been  absent 
from  her  place  of  duty  without  leave;  that  she  has  at  all  times  attended 
to  her  duties  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  her  abilities;  that  at  no  time 
lias  any  complaint  been  made  of  the  manner  in  which  she  performed 
lier  work,  nor  has  any  person  charged  her  with  in  any  manner  neglect- 
ing her  duties.  She  states  she  has  good  reason  to  believe  and  does 
believe  that  the  reasons  for  her  discharge  are  wholly  political;  that  she 
was  discharged  solely  because  she  failed  and  refused  to  support  certain 
candidates  at  the  last  election,  whose  election  was  favored  by  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Wherefore  she  asks  your  honorable  body  to  investigate  the  matters 
herein  complained  of,  and  if  it  be  found  that  this  petitioner  has  not 
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been  guilty  of  u neglect  of  duty"  that  she  be  ordered  reinstated  in 
position  from  which  she  has  been  discharged. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Mary  A.  Daltox. 
The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  0. 


Omaha,  Nebb.,  November  1%  1896. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  John  Zeller,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  would 
respectfully  represent  that  on  June  27, 1S95,  he  was  duly  appointed  a 
tagger  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  at  a 
salary  of  $60  per  month. 

He  represents  that  immediately  after  being  notified  of  such  appoint- 
ment he  began  work  thereunder,  and  worked  continuously  at  the  required 
duties  till  November  14, 1896,  when,  by  order  of  the  Hon.  J.  Sterliug 
Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  was  discharged  for  alleged  "  neg- 
lect of  duty." 

Your  petitioner  represents  that  at  no  time  during  the  entire  year  lSi*6 
has  he  been  absent  from  his  place  of  duty  for  any  time  whatever;  that 
he  has  at  all  times  attended  to  his  duties  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of 
his  ability ;  that  at  no  time  has  any  complaint  been  made  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  performed  his  work,  nor  has  any  person  charged  him  with 
in  any  manner  neglecting  his  duties. 

He  states  he  has  good  reasons  to  believe,  and  does  believe,  that  the 
reasons  for  his  discharge  are  wholly  political;  that  he  was  discharged 
solely  because  he  failed  and  refused  to  support  certain  candidates  at 
the  last  election  whose  election  was  favored  by  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Wherefore  he  asks  your  honorable  body  to  investigate  the  matters 
herein  complained  of,  and  if  it  be  found  that  this  petitioner  has  not 
been  guilty  of  u neglect  of  duty"  that  he  be  ordered  reinstated  in  the 
position  from  which  he  has  been  discharged. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  John  Zeller, 

1923  South  Tenth  Street. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  Mary  Flynn,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  wouM 
respectfully  represent  that  on  June  16, 1S95,  she  was  duly  appoint*! 
assistant  microscopist  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Soutli 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  at  a  salary  of  $50  per  month. 

She  represents  that  immediately  after  being  notified  of  such  appoint 
ment  she  began  work  thereunder,  and  worked  continuously  ait  the 
required  duties  till  November  14, 1896,  when,  by  order  of  the  Hon.  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  she  was  discharged  for 
alleged  "neglect  of  duty." 

Your  petitioner  represents  that  at  no  time  during  the  entire  year  185* 
or  at  any  other  time  has  she  been  absent  from  her  place  of  duty  for  any 
time  whatever;  that  she  has  at  all  times  attended  to  her  duties  faith 
fully  and  to  the  best  of  her  ability;  that  at  no  time  has  any  complaint 
been  made  of  the  manner  in  which  she  performed  her  work,  nor  hfc> 
any  person  charged  her  with  in  any  mauner  neglecting  her  duties. 
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She  states  she  has  good  reason  to  believe,  and  does  believe,  that  the 
reasons  for  her  discharge  are  wholly  political;  that  she  was  discharged 
solely  because  her  friends  failed  and  refused  to  support  certain  can- 
didates at  the  last  election  whose  election  was  favored  by  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Wherefore  she  asks  your  honorable  body  to  investigate  the  matters 
herein  complained  of,  and  if  it  be  found  that  this  petitioner  has  not 
been  guilty  of  "neglect  of  duty"  that  she  be  ordered  reinstated  in  the 
position  from  which  she  was  discharged.  < 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Mary  Flynn. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  0. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  30, 1896. 
Madam:  I  am  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  complaining 
of  your  removal  from  the  position  of  assistant  microscopist  in  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  to  state  that  the  matter 
will  have  the  early  attention  of  the  Commission. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  T.  Doyle,  Secretary. 
Miss  Mary  Flynn,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  ft,  November  30, 1896. 
Sir:  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  inclosed  newspaper  clipping, 
with  request  that  you  kindly  return  it  to  the  Commission  with  any 
remark  that  you  may  care  to  make.  The  clipping  was  forwarded  to 
the  Commission  by  a  Government  official,  who  asked  whether  the  civil- 
service  law  has  been  violated.  The  Commission  is  also  in  receipt  of 
complaints  made  by  some  of  the  persons  removed,  charging  that  their 
.removal  was  solely  because  they  failed  and  refused  to  support  certain 
candidates  at  the  last  election  whose  election  was  favored  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Very  respectfully,  John  B.  Procter, 

President. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  ft,  November  30, 1896. 
Sir:  I  am  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication,  trans- 
mitting the  complaints  of  Mary  A.  Dalton  and  John  Zeller  of  their 
removal  from  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South 
Omaha,  Nebr.  I  am  to  state  that  the  complaints  will  have  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Commission. 

Very  respectfully,  John  T.  Doyle, 

Secretary. 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Smith, 

923  New  York  Life  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  2, 1896. 
Sir:  I  have  yours  of  November  20,  inclosing  certain  newspaper  dip- 
pings, which  are  herewith  returned  to  the  Commission. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  ready  at  any  and 
all  times  to  afford  the  honorable  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission every  facility  for  investigating  its  service  as  to  promotions, 
demotions,  or  removals.  If  the  civil-service  law  has  been  violated  by 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  will  be  very  glad  to  aid  in  his 
own  exposure  and  condign  punishment. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary. 
Hon.  John  B.  Procter, 

President  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 


[Memorandum.] 

December  2, 1896. 
Upon  receipt  of  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  this  date, 
as  to  removals  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  at  South  Omaha. 
Nebr.,  Commissioner  Procter  called  upon  the  Secretary  for  personal 
consultation  in  the  matter.  The  Secretary  then  promised  that  he  would 
furnish  the  Commission  with  a  statement  and  affidavits  showing  that 
the  persons  referred  to  were  not  removed  for  political  reasons. 


Wichita,  Kans.,  December  4, 1896. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  EL  C. 
Keeling,  of  Caldwell,  Kans.,  for  whom  I  have  been  retained  to  place 
the  matter  before  your  Commission. 

Mr.  Keeling  was  livestock  agent  at  Caldwell,  Kans.,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200  per  annum,  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  These  places 
were  brought  by  the  President  within  the  classified  civil  service  abort 
July  1, 1895,  as  per  the  circular  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Keeling  was  notified  November  5,  1896,  of  his  discharge,  dating 
from  November  15.    Beason,  "service  not  required." 

There  have  been  charges  made  at  Caldwell,  I  understand,  that  Mr. 
Keeling  was  active  for  the  success  of  the  Democratic  national  ticket; 
but  he  was  no  more  active  than  any  other  citizen. 

I  inclose  copy  of  a  letter  of  Dr.  D.  B.  Salmon,  Chief  of  Bureau,  in 
response  to  request  of  Mr.  Keeling  for  copy  of  charges  preferred  against 
him,  if  any. 

Mr.  Keeling's  work  has  always  been  highly  praised,  and  he  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  discharged  of  the  whole  force. 

We  demand  an  investigation  of  this  case,  and  if  there  is  any  faith  or 
justice  in  civil  service  we  desire  a  copy  of  any  charges  that  may  have 
been  preferred,  if  any  there  be,  and  a  chance  to  defend  ourselves. 

Trusting  this  matter,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Keeling,  may  be  promptly 
investigated,  and  that  your  Commission  will  act  in  the  matter,  I 
remain, 

Your,  truly,  O.  G.  Eckstein, 

Attorney  for  H.  C.  Keeling 

Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
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Wichita,  Kanel,  November  30, 1896. 
Sib:  Your  note  of  the  26th  instant  to  the  Secretary,  asking  what 
charges,  if  any,  have  been  preferred  against  you,  and  what  are  the 
grounds  for  your  discharge,  has  been  referred  to  this  Bureau  for  reply. 
Your  services  were  no  longer  required  by  the  Department,  and,  as  is 
customary  in  such  cases,  your  discharge  was  made  out  on  the  regular 
blank  used  by  the  Department  for  such  purposes. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Mr.  H.  0.  Keeling,  Caldwell,  Kane. 


Committee  on  Forest  Beservations 

and  the  Protection  of  Game, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  15, 1896. 
Gentlemen:  On  November  15  ultimo,  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  cer- 
tain persons  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  among  them  Dr.  White,  John  Zeller,  and  Mary  A.  Dalton, 
were  discharged.  The  notice  received  by  them  stated  that  they  were 
discharged  for  "neglect  of  duty."  No  other  reason  was  assigned,  nor 
was  it  stated  wherein  they  had  neglected  their  duty.  Complaints  were 
forwarded  to  you  on  the  25th  of  November  and  were  acknowledged  on 
the  30th.  Dr.  White  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  asking  him 
for  the  cause  of  the  discharge,  and  received  a  reply  that  it  was  for  "  per- 
nicious activity  in  politics."  It  is  stated  to  me  on  good  authority  that 
those  familiar  with  the  facts  know  that  these  persons  were  discharged 
because  they  supported  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  at  the  late  election  for  the 
Presidency.  Those  who  were  against  Mr.  Bryan  are  still  in  the  service. 
I  ask  you  to  take  prompt  steps  to  have  these  complaints  heard,  so 
that  it  may  be  demonstrated,  if  that  can  be  done,  that  civil  service,  so 
called,  is  not  a  delusion.  There  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt,  when 
these  complaints  shall  have  been  heard,  that  the  removals  were  prompted 
folely  by  the  fact  that  the  victims  were  advocates  of  bimetallism  and 
supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  yours, 


The  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 

Washington,  J).  0. 


Wm.  V.  Allen. 


Omaha,  Nebr.,  December  16, 1896. 
'  Gentlemen:  Some  weeks  ago  a  protest  against  removal  was  filed 
before  your  Commission  by  Miss  Mary  Dalton,  of  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 
We  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Commission  except  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  the  protest.  Can't  the  matter  be  pushed  to  a 
speedy  hearing  f  J.  Sterling  Morton  has  had  a  special  agent,  detective, 
or  spy  on  the  ground  hunting  up  evidence  to  sustain  the  removal.  We 
wish  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  charges,  if  any,  and  are  prepared 
to  do  so.  What  is  the  procedure  of  the  Commission  in  these  cases  f 
Do  you  grant  a  hearing  on  the  charges  filed f    Do  you  consider  any 
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evidence  except  what  is  given  under  oath  upon  notice  to  the  other  party 
and  before  a  commissioner  appointed  for  that  purpose! 
Yours,  truly, 

hbrdman  &  hsbdhah. 
Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  JD.  0. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  ft,  December  24, 1896. 

StB:  Adverting  to  its  communication  of  November  30,  and  to  your 
reply  of  December  2,  relative  to  certain  newspaper  statements  charging 
that  certain  removals  have  been  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  political  reasons,  the  Commission  would  state 
that  it  is  now  in  receipt  of  complaints  from  Senator  William  V.  Allen, 
Messrs,  Herdman  &  Herdman,  attorneys  at  law,  of  Omaha;  Mr.  Otto 
G.  Eckstein,  attorney  at  law,  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Smith,  of  Omaha,  Uebr.,  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  Dr.  White, 
John  Zeller,  Mary  A.  Dalton.  EL  0.  Keeling,  stock  examiner  at  Cald- 
well, Kans.,  and  Miss  Mary  Flynn. 

The  charges  are  in  substance  that  these  persons  were  discharged 
because  of  their  support  of  a  certain  candidate  in  the  recent  Presi- 
dential election,  and  that  the  removals  were  prompted  solely  because 
the  above-named  persons  failed  and  refused  to  support  certain  candi- 
dates at  the  election  whose  election  was  favored  by  the  Secretary  rf 
Agriculture. 

Please  advise  the  Commission  as  far  as  you  may  be  willing  to  do  so 
of  the  facts,  in  order  that  it  may  make  reply  to  these  complaints. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  B.  Procter,  President 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  • 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  December  28, 189$. 

Gentlemen:  I  reply  to  your  communication  of  December  24,  whick 
reached  me  this  moment. 

You  say  that  complaints  have  been  made  by  "Senator  William  V. 
Allen,  Messrs.  Herdman  &  Herdman,  attorneys  at  law,  of  Omaha;  Mr. 
Otto  6.  Eckstein,  attorney  at  law,  of  Wichita,  Kans..  and  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Smith,  of  Omaha,  with  reference  to  the  removal  or  Dr.  White,  John 
Zeller,  Mary  A.  Dalton,  H.  O.  Keeling,  stock  examiner  at  Caldwell, 
Kans.,  and  Miss  Mary  Flynn.  The  charges  are  in  substance  that  these 
persons  were  discharged  because  of  their  support  of  a  certain  candi- 
date in  the  recent  Presidential  election,  and  that  the  removals  were 
prompted  solely  because  the  above-named  persons  failed  and  refused 
to  support  certain  candidates  at  the  election  whose  election  was  favored 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not  know  whom  either  of  the 
removed  parties  supported  for  President.  He  never  asked  them  to 
support  either  Bryan,  McKinley,  Palmer,  Levering,  or  anyone  else 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  never  inquired  whom  either  of  those  gen- 
tlemen supported,  nor  does  he  care  whom  they  supported.  Nor  did 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  know  what  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
the  Misses  Flynn  and  Dalton  supported,  or  whether  they  supported 
tbem  by  speeches  alone  or  by  ballot. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  chargers,  Senator  Allen  et  al.,  to  state  whose 
"  election  was  favored  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture."    As  to  this 
important  matter  the  communication  of  Senator  Allen  and  other  distin- 
guished lawyers  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  is  entirely  silent. 
The  removals  were  for  good  reason. 

Inclosed  find  some  sworn  statements  made  and  filed  with  this  Depart- 
ment since  the  charges  which  Senator  Allen  reiterates  were  first  made. 
The  first  affidavit  has  reference  particularly  to  the  chief  microscopist, 
Dr.  W.  S.  White. 

[Here  follow  five  affidavits  which  were  returned  to,  and  are  now  in 
the  possession  of,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.] 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  proper  that  the  statements  of  these  people  in 
the  service  should  be  given  to  any  other  persons  than  those  composing 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  And  it  is  distinctly 
requested  that  unless  they  can  be  kept  strictly  for  your  own  use  and 
enlightenment  they  may  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  once.  It  is  furthermore  respectfully  demanded  that  you  shall  show 
them  to  none  of  the  complainants  in  this  case. 

In  a  few  days  I  expect  to  have  other  testimony  as  to  the  incompetency 
and  neglect  of  duty  of  the  parties  removed,  and  I  hope  it  mav  be  of 
such  a  character  that  I  can  file  it  for  general  inspection  by  Senator 
Allen  and  all  the  balance  of  the  complainants.  Meantime  I  assert  pre- 
cisely what  was  stated  in  the  notice  given  to  each  one  of  the  removed 
parties — that  they  wore,  one  and  all,  separated  from  the  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  because  of  neglect  of  duty. 
Tours,  respectfully, 

J.  Sterling*  Morton, 

Secretary. 
The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 


Omaha,  Nebb.,  December  30, 1896. 
Gentlemen:  We  herewith  inclose  you  petition  of  William  Holmes, 
assistant  inspector  in  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  under  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  relative  to  his 
discharge. 

Kindly  advise  us  as  to  what  action  is  taken  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Holmes  especially  desires  that  the  matter  be  investigated  and  that  he 
je  given  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  against  charges  filed,  if  any 
have  been  filed. 

Kindly  also  advise  us  as  to  what  action  has  been  taken  in  the  matter 
>f  the  applications  of  Mary  Dalton  and  John  Zeller,  heretofore  filed 
>efore  your  honorable  Commission. 
Tours,  truly, 

Hebdman  &  Hebdman. 
Board  07  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
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Omaha,  Nebr.,  December  30, 18%. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  William  Holmes,  would  respectfully 
state: 

That  on  November  6,  1893.  he  was  duly  appointed  an  assistant 
inspector  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ia 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  that  he  qualified  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  said  position  and  served  continuously 
therein  up  to  December  15,  1896,  when  he  was  removed  from  said 
position  by  the  order  of  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Your  petitioner  would  state  that  in  July,  1895,  the  civil- 
service  law  was  extended  to  cover  the  position  held  by  him,  and  that 
ever  since  he  has  been  working  under  the  rules  of  the  civil  service. 
Your  petitioner  would  further  state  that  at  no  time  was  he  informed  of 
any  complaints  being  filed  or  charges  made  against  him;,  that  at  this 
time  he  has  no  knowledge  or  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
if  any  there  be,  against  him;  that  he  was  not  permitted  or  granted  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  defense  of  such  charge.  Your  petitioner 
therefore  asks  that  your  honorable  body  take  cognizance  of  this  peti- 
tion and  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  filed  against  him, 
and  grant  him  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  defend  himself  against 
such  charges,  and  for  such  other  relief  as  may  be  had  under  the  roles 
and  precedents  of  your  honorable  Commission. 

William  Holmes. 

Herdman  &  Herdman,  Attorneys. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission. 


South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  January  2>  1897. 

Dear  Sirs:  September  1, 1893, 1  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  micro- 
scopic department  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  this  place. 
November  14, 1896, 1  received  a  communication  from  Secretary  Morton 
saying  I  was  "hereby  discharged"  (not  suspended)  "for  neglect  of 
duty."  I  wrote  Secretary  Morton  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  in  what 
way  I  had  neglected  my  duty.  His  private  secretary  answered  the  let- 
ter by  saying,  "For  your  own  satisfaction  that  the  Secretary's  recent 
action  in  your  case  was  based  on  what  he  considered  the  strongest  and 
most  indisputable  evidence  from  several  reliable  sources  as  to  very 
decided  pernicious  political  activity  upon  your  part  during  the  recent 
campaign."  I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  several  times  denying  the 
charge,  and  asked  him,  Secretary  Morton,  to  send  some  impartial  man 
out  here  and  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  but  hear  nothing  more 
from  him.  In  one  communication  Secretary  Morton  says  I  was  removed 
"for  neglect  of  duty,"  and  in  the  other  "for  pernicious  partisanship.' 
Am  I  not  entitled  to  a  hearing  in  the  matter!  Having  had  a  long  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  Secretary,  I  have  been  reluctant  to  resent 
my  treatment  in  this  matter;  but  feel  that  justice  has  not  been  dooe 
me.  Not  having  the  law  governing  such  matters,  I  have  not  read  it  I 
will  be  obliged  for  a  copy  of  the  civil-service  law,  if  any  for  distribution. 
Does  the  appointing  officer  notify  your  honorable  Board,  and  for  what 
cause,  when  he  makes  removals! 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  White. 

Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
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South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  January  6, 1897. 

Dear  Sift:  Secretary  Morton  has  had  a  special  agent  here  a  week 
or  more  trying  to  find  "evidence  that  will  stick "  before  you  against 
those  of  us  that  were  dismissed  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
in  November,  1896.  I  thought  all  along  since  my  discharge  that  I'd  let 
the  matter  go  by  default,  but  when  a  Government  official  comes  here 
and  acts  as  this  agent  I  demand  an  investigation  by  your  honorable 
Commission.  He  finds  a  family  I  treated  and  takes  their  affidavit. 
Tried  to  get  one  man  to  say  to-day,  or  yesterday  rather,  that  he  could 
get  me  any  time  of  the  day,  even  during  working  hours.  I  also  under- 
stand this  agent  has  gotten  copies  of  my  prescriptions  to  be  used  as 
evidence  against  me.  I  feel  that  I  can  satisfy  your  honorable  Board  of 
Commissioners  that  I've  been  a  faithful  public  servant  since  in  the 
employ  of  Government,  especially  so  since  under  civil  service.  I've 
done  a  little  practice  of  medicine  ever  since  residing  mi  South  Omaha, 
bat  have  not  done  so  to  the  neglect  of  my  official  duties.  Secretary 
Morton  has  known  all  the  time  that  I  was  practicing  medicine,  and  has 
even  encouraged  me  to  do  so.  I  called  on  the  Secretary  at  the  Pax  ton 
Hotel,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  1895.  I  think  he  asked  how  was  my  practice. 
Told  him  not  much.  He  said  it  would  be  better.  Fve  never  been  asked 
to  stop  practicing. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  S.  White. 

Board  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  ft 

P.  S. — 1  hope  your  honorable  board  will  send  some  one  here  to  see 
"inside  of  this  matter."    He  will  be  edified. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  January  11, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  W.  S.  White  and  John 
Zeller  from  the  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  I  inclose  herewith  for  your  information  copies  of  addi- 
tional affidavits  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen.  I  think 
these  affidavits  show  conclusively  that  my  action  was  for  the  good  of 
the  public  service. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  Sterling  Morton, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter, 

President  Civil  Service  Commission. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  1).  ft,  January  18, 1897. 
Sib:  Referring  to  your  communications  of  December  28  and  January 
11,  transmitting  copies  of  affidavits  relative  to  the  removal  of  certain 
persons  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  you  are 
informed  that  the  Commission  has  written  to  the  complainants,  repeat- 
ing the  substance  of  your  letter  without  saying  by  whom  the  affidavits 
were  made.  In  view  of  your  wish  that  the  names  of  the  affiants  and 
their  statements  should  not  be  disclosed,  the  Commission  thinks  it 
7658 2 
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better  to  return  the  papers  to  yon  for  your  files,  with  the  understand- 
ing, of  course,  that  they  will  be  accessible  to  the  Commission  in  the 
future  if  circumstances  should  make  it  necessary. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  B.  Procter,  President. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21, 1897. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  your  communication  of  December  16,  previously 
acknowledged,  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  certain  persons  from 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  alleged 
political  reasons,  you  are  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  stated  to  the  Commission  that  the  removals  were  made  for  good 
reasons;  that  he  did  not  know  whom  any  of  the  persons  removed  sup* 
ported  for  President;  that  he  made  no  inquiry,  nor  did  he  care  whom 
they  supported.  He  has  laid  before  this  Commission  a  number  of  swon: 
statements,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  removals  related  solely 
to  the  internal  discipline  of  the  service,  in  which  this  Commission  ha* 
no  authority  to  interfere.  Later,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  addressed 
the  Commission,  inclosing  copies  of  additional  affidavits  bearing  upon 
the  conduct  of  Drs.  White  and  Zeller,  adding,  "I  think  these  affidavits 
show  conclusively  that  my  action  was  for  the  good  of  the  publk 
service." 

The  civil-service  rules  contain  the  following  provisions  respecting 
dismissals  or  changes  of  rank: 

"Rule  II.    •    •    • 

"  3.  No  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  dismiss,  or  can* 
to  be  dismissed,  or  make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dismissal  of,  or  u. 
any  manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compensation  of  any  other  per- 
son therein  because  of  his  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliation*. 
•  •#•••• 

"6.  In  making  removals  or  reductions,  or  in  imposing  punishment 
for  delinquency  or  misconduct,  penalties  like  in  character  shall  be 
imposed  for  like  offenses,  and  action  thereupon  shall  be  taken  irrespec- 
tive of  the  political  or  religious  affiliations  of  the  offenders." 

Where  a  removal  or  reduction  is  made  for  reasons  relating  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  service  not  contrary  to  clauses  3  and  6 
of  Rule  II,  cited  above,  the  Commission  has  no  authority  to  interfere,  j 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  tbt 
evidence  which  be  submits,  the  Commission  feels  that  with  its  limit*: 
force  and  the  pressure  of  work  it  can  not  at  this  time  make  an  invert 
gation  of#its  own  into  the  matter. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  R.  Procter,  President 

Hon.  William  V.  Allen, 

United  /States  Senate. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21, 1897. 
Sib:  Referring  to  your  communication,  previously  acknowledged 
with  reference  to  the  removal  of  H.  C.  Keeling  from  the  Bureau  of 
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Auimal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  alleged  political  reasons, 
you  are  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  stated  to  the 
Commission  that  the  removals  were  made  for  good  reasons;  that  he 
did  not  know  who  any  one  of  the  persons  removed  supported  for  Presi- 
dent; that  he  made  no  inquiry,  nor  did  he  care  who  they  supported. 
He  has  laid  before  the  Commission  a  number  of  sworn  statements,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  removals  related  solely  to  the  internal 
discipline  of  the  service,  in  which  this  Commission  has  nft  authority  to 
interfere.  Later,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  addressed  the  Commis- 
sion, inclosing  copies  of  additional  affidavits,  adding,  UI  think  these 
affidavits  show  conclusively  that  my  action  was  for  the  good  of  the 
public  service." 

The  civil-service  rules  contain  the  following  provisions  respecting 
dismissals  or  changes  of  rauk : 

"Rule  II.    •    •    • 

"3.  No  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  dismiss,  or  cause  to 
be  dismissed,  or  make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dismissal  of,  or  in  any 
manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compensation  of  any  other  person 
therein  because  of  his  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations. 
•  *  ♦  •  #  •  •  • 

"6.  In  making  removals  or  reductions,  or  in  imposing  punishment  for 
delinquency  or  misconduct,  penalties  like  in  character  shall  be  imposed 
for  like  offenses,  and  action  thereupon  shall  be  taken  irrespective  of  the 
political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations  of  the  offenders." 

Where  a  removal  or  reduction  is  made  for  reasons  relating  to  the 
internal  discipline  of  the  service  not  contrary  to  clauses  3  and  6  of  Rule 
II,  cited  above,  the  Commission  has  no  authority  to  interfere. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
evidence  which  he  submits,  the  Commission  feels  that  with  its  limited 
force  and  the  pressure  of  work  it  can  not  at  this  time  make  an  investi- 
gation of  its  own  into  the  matter. 
Yery  respectfully, 

John  R.  Procter,  President. 

Mr.  Otto  G.  Eckstein, 

111  South  Main  Street,  Wichita,  Kans. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D,  ft,  January  21,  1897. 
Gentlemen:  Referring  to  your  communication,  previously  acknowl- 
edged, with  reference  to  the  removal  of  Mary  A.  Dalton  and  William 
Holmes  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha  for  alleged 
political  reasous,  you  are  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  stated  to  the  Commission  that  the  removals  were  made  for  good 
reasons;  that  he  did  not  know  whom  any  one  of  the  persons  removed 
supported  for  President;  that  he  made  no  inquiry, nor  did  he  care  whom 
they  supported.  He  has  laid  before  the  Commission  a  number  of  sworn 
statements,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  removals  related  solely 
to  the  internal  discipline  of  the  service,  in  which  this  Commission  has 
no  authority  to  interfere.  Later,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  addressed 
the  Commission,  inclosing  copies  of  additional  affidavits,  adding,  "I 
think  these  affidavits  show  conclusively  that  my  action  was  for  the 
good  of  the  public  service." 
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The  civil-service  rules  contain  the  following  provisions  respecting 
dif missals  or  changes  of  rank: 

"  Rule  II.    *    •    * 

u  3.  No  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  dismiss,  or  cause 
to  be  dismissed,  or  make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dismissal  of,  or  in 
any  manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compensation  of  any  other  per- 
son therein  because  of  his  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliation 
•  •  ♦  •  •  •  •  • 

."6.  In  making  removals  or  reductions,  or  in  imposing  punishment  for 
delinquency  or  misconduct,  penalties  like  in  character  shall  be  imposed 
for  like  offenses,  and  action  thereupon  shall  be  taken  irrespective  of  the 
political  or  religious  affiliations  of  the  offenders." 

Where  a  removal  or  reduction  is  made  for  reasons  relating  to  tbe 
internal  administration  of  the  service  not  contrary  to  clauses  3  and  6 
of  Rule  II,  cited  above,  the  Commission  has  no  authority  to  interfere. 
In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  tbe 
evidence  which  he  submits,  the  Commission  feels  that  with  its  limited 
force  and  the  pressure  of  work  it  cau  not  at  this  time  make  an  investi 
gation  of  its  own  into  the  matter. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  R.  Procter, 

President 
Messrs.  Herdman  &  Hebdman, 

Oreighton  Block,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21, 1897. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  communication,  previously  acknowledge*!, 
with  reference  to  your  removal  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  alleged  political  reasons,  you  are  informed 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  stated  to  the  Commission  that 
the  removals  were  made  for  good  reasons;  that  he  did  not  know  wbt> 
any  one  of  the  persons  removed  supported  for  President ;  that  he  made 
no  inquiry,  nor  did  he  care  whom  they  supported.  He  has  laid  before 
the  Commission  a  number  of  sworn  statements,  from  which  it  wooM 
seem  that  the  removals  related  solely  to  the  internal  discipline  of  th? 
service,  in  which  this  Commission  has  no  authority  to  interfere.  Lat^r. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  addressed  the  Commission,  inclosing  copi^ 
of  additional  affidavits,  adding:  "I  think  these  affidavits  show  comic 
sively  that  my  action  was  for  the  good  of  the  public  service." 

The  civil-service  rules  contain  the  following  provisions  respectic; 
dismissals  or  change  of  rank : 

"Rule  II.    •    •    • 

"3.  No  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  dismiss,  or  cause  iv 

be  dismissed,  or  make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dismissal  of,  or  i: 

any  manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compensation  of  any  other  i*r 

son  therein  because  of  his  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliation*. 

•  #*••#• 

"  6.  In  making  removals  or  reductions,  or  in  imposing  punishme:- 
for  delinquency  or  misconduct,  peualties  like  in  character  shall  be 
imposed  for  like  offenses,  and  action  thereupon  shall  be  taken  irresptf 
tive  of  the  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations  of  the  offenders" 
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Where  a  removal  or  reduction  is  made  relating  to  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  service  not  contrary  to  clauses  3  and  G  of  Kale  II,  cited 
above,  the  Commission  has  no  authority  to  interfere. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
evidence  which  he  submits,  the  Commission  feels  that  with  its  limited 
force  and  the  pressure  of  work  it  can  not  at  this  time  make  an  inves- 
tigation of  its  own  into  the  matter. 

Very  respectfully,  John  E.  Procter, 

President. 

Mr.  W.  S.  White,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  0.}  January  21,  1897. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  communication,  previously  acknowledged, 
with  reference  to  the  removal  of  Mary  A.  Dalton  and  John  Zeller  from 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  alleged 
political  reasons,  you  are  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  stated  to  the  Commission  that  the  removals  were  made  for  good 
reasons ;  that  he  did  not  know  who  any  one  of  the  persons  removed 
supported  for  President;  that  he  made  no  inquiry,  nor  did  he  care 
whom  they  supported.  He  has  laid  before  the  Commission  a  number 
of  sworn  statements,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  removals  related 
solely  to  the  internal  discipline  of  the  service,  in  which  this  Commission 
has  no  authority  to  interfere.  Later,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
addressed  the  Commission,  inclosing  copies  of  additional  affidavits, 
adding:  "I  think  these  affidavits  show  conclusively  that  my  action  was 
for  the  good  of  the  public  service." 

The  civil  service  rules  contain  the  following  provisions  respecting 
dismissals  or  changes  of  rank: 

"Rule  II.    *    *    • 

"  3.  No  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  dismiss,  or  cause  to 
be  dismissed,  or  make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dismissal  of,  or  in 
any  manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compensation  of  any  other  per- 
son therein  because  of  his  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations. 
•  #••*•• 

"6.  In  making  removals  or  reductions,  or  in  imposing  punishment  for 
delinquency  or  misconduct,  penalties  like  in  character  shall  be  imposed 
for  like  offenses,  and  action  thereupon  shall  be  taken  irrespective  of  the 
political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations  of  the  offenders." 

Where  a  removal  or  reduction  is  made  for  reasons  relating  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  service  not  contrary  to  clauses  3  and  6 
of  Rule  II,  cited  above,  the  Commission  has  no  authority  to  interfere. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
evidence  which  he  submits,  the  Commission  feels  that  with  its  limited 
force  and  the  pressure  of  work  it  can  not  at  this  time  make  an  investi- 
gation of  its  own  into  the  matter. 

Very  respectfully,  John  E.  Procter, 

President. 

Mr.  Ed.  P.  Smith, 

923  New  Life  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr* 
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United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21, 1897. 

Madam:  Referring  to  your  communication  previously  acknowledged 
with  reference  to  your  removal  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  alleged  political  reasons,  you  are  informed 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  stated  to  the  Commission  that  tlie 
removals  were  made  for -good  reasons;  that  he  did  not  know  who  auy 
one  of  the  persons  removed  supported  for  President;  that  he  made  no 
inquiry,  nor  did  he  care  whom  they  supported.  He  has  laid  before  the 
Commission  a  number  of  sworn  statements,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  removals  related  solely  to  the  internal  discipline  of  the  service, 
in  which  this  Commission  has  no  authority  to  interfere.  Later,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  addressed  the  Commission,  inclosing  copies 
of  additional  Affidavits,  adding:  "I  think  these  affidavits  show  con- 
clusively that  my  action  was  for  the  good  of  the  public  service." 

The  civil-service  rules  contain  the  following  provisions  respecting 
dismissals  or  change  of  rank: 

"Rule  II.    •    •    • 

"3.  No  person  in  the  executive  civil  service  shall  dismiss,  or  cause  to  be 
dismissed,  or  make  any  attempt  to  procure  the  dismissal  of,  or  in  any 
manner  change  the  official  rank  or  compensation  of  auy  other  person 
thereiu  because  of  his  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations. 
•  •••••• 

"6.  In  making  removals  or  reductions,  or  in  imposing  punishment  for 
delinquency  or  misconduct,  penalties  like  in  character  shall  be  imposed 
for  like  ofl'enses,  and  action  thereupon  shall  be  taken  irrespective  of 
the  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations  of  the  offenders.^ 

Where  a  removal  or  reduction  is  made  for  reasons  relating  to  the 
internal  administration  of  the  service  not  contrary  to  clauses  3  and*» 
of  Rule  II,  cited  above,  the  Commission  has  no  authority  to  interfere. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
evidence  which  he  submits,  the  Commission  feels  that  with  its  limited 
force  and  the  pressure  of  work  it  can  not  at  this  time  make  an  investi- 
gation of  its  own  into  the  matter. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  R.  Procter, 

President 

Miss  Mary  Flynn,  Omalta,  Nebr. 


United  Spates  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Animal  Industry, 
South  Omaha,  Nehr.,  January  26,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  January  21  received,  and  lam 
greatly  disappointed  to  know  I  will  have  no  opportunity  to  prove  to  your 
honorable  Commission  that  every  charge  against  me  is  false.  Secretary 
Morton  tells  you  lie  did  not  remove  me  for  political  reasons.  His  private 
secretary  writes  me  he  did.  I  know  Secretary  Morton  a  great  deal  bet 
ter  than  any  member  of  your  Commission.  Have  had  a  long  personal 
acquaintance  with  him.  The  Secretary's  friends  tell  me  that  he,  the 
Secretary,  feels  that  my  course  during  the  recent  campaign  was  a  per- 
sonal insult  to  him.  Secretary  Morton  is  a  brainy  man  and  thinks  his 
way  of  looking  at  things  just  "the  way."  I  am  surprised  at  Secretary* 
course  in  this  matter.  He  said  to  me  in  his  own  home  last  September 
that  he  "  had  never  heard  a  word  against  my  department.9    I  bad 
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charge  of  the  microscopic  department  here  a  little  over  three  years,  and 
daring  that  time  there  was  at  least  twelve  months  there  was  no  micro- 
scopic work  to  be  done.  In  that  idle  time  I  made  calls  when  asked  to 
do  so.  Some  of  the  affidavits  in  your  possession  were  given  by  parties 
visited  at  the  above  time.  You  also  have  affidavits  from  persons  who 
will  swear  I  never  visited  them  during  working  hours.  There  is  no 
justice  in  this  one-sided  affair.  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  for  a  copy 
of  the  charges  against  me,  days  and  dates  of  duty  neglected.  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  them.  Nothing  but  justice  to  me. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  S.  White. 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  February  1, 1897. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  26,  I  am  to  state  that  the 
Commission  has  no  duty  to  furnish  you  a  copy  of  the  charges  against 
yon,  and  must  refer  you  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  such  a  copy. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  T.  Doyle,  Secretary. 
Dr.  W.  S.  White, 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Omaha,  Kebr.,  February  3, 1897. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  date  January  21, 1897,  in  reply  to  the 
appeal  of  William  Holmes  and  Mary  A.  Dalton  to  your  Commission  for 
an  investigation  of  the  alleged  charges  of  u  neglect  of  duty,"  for  which 
they  were  discharged  on  November  15, 1896,  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  at  South  Omaha,  came  to  hand  in  due  time,  but  owing  to 
absence  from  the  city  and  the  press  of  other  matters,  we  were  unable 
to  give  it  immediate  attention.  We  exceedingly  regret  that  the  u  Com- 
mission, with  its  limited  force  and  the  pressure  of  other  matters,"  can 
not  at  this  time  make  an  investigation  of  these  removals.  If  given  the 
opportunity,  we  can  show  that  the  removals  were  made  solely  for  politi- 
cal reasons;  that  the  departmental  force  at  South  Omaha  has  at  all 
times  been  used  by  the  machine  for  political  purposes;  that  the  persons 
removed,  as  well  as  other  persons  in  the  service  at  this  point,  obtain 
their  positions  through  Euclid  Martin,  postmaster  of  this  city;  that 
Martin  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  factions  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
this  State,  and  during  the  last  campaign  directed  and  coerced  the 
political  conduct  of  the  Federal  employees  at  South  Omaha;  that  he 
lias  done  this  for  years;  that  he  is  the  Western  agent  of  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  and  no  doubt  was  instrumental  inhaving  these  persons  removed. 
Not  that  he  filed  the  charge  himself,  but  was  instrumental  in  having  it 
done  by  others  under  his  control — Rush,  Sherlock,  Leddy,  Conoyer,  etc. 

We  can  show  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  only  asked,  but 
directed  men  in  the  service  at  South  Omaha  to  do  political  work;  that 
these  persons  were  also  instructed  as  to  the  part  they  should  take  in 
primaries.  None  but  Bryan  Democrats  have  been  removed.  The  charge 
of  neglect  of  duty  is  false,  and  made  only  to  cover  up  and  excuse 
removals  made  because  the  persous  removed  chose  to  exercise  the  right 
of  every  American  citizen,  i.  e.,  to  determine  their  politics  for  them- 
selves and  not  to  take  it  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    The  per- 
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sons  removed  were  among  the  most  efficient  in  the  service,  frequently 
doing  the  work  of  Morton's  spies  while  they  were  loafing  in  saloons 
drunk,  or  absent  without  leave. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Busline!!  (a  sister  of  Tobias  Castor,  one  of  the  P.  and  B. 
Democrats)  made  her  boasts  (she  is  a  microscopist  at  South  Omaha 
before  election  that  if  the  election  went  against  Bryan  she  would  see 
that  certain  persons  were  removed.  She  openly  threatened  and  taunted 
her  chief,  Dr.  White,  witli  threats  of  removal,  etc. 

We  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  Commission  will  pass  over  this 
case.  The  persons  protesting  and  asking  this  investigation  are  refused 
a  privilege  given  the  meanest  criminal  in  the  land,  viz,  the  name  of 
their  accusers,  the  nature  of  the  accusation  against  them,  and  the 
opportunity  of  defending  themselves.  A  removal  under  the  cirt-um 
stances  and  for  the  reasons  stated  implies  a  reflection  upon  the  ability. 
the  integrity,  and  faithfulness  to  duty  of  the  persons  removed.  It  i? 
far  worse  titan  a  removal  for  political  reasons,  which  is  accepted  as  the 
fate  of  all  partisans. 

If  we  understand  correctly  the  contents  of  your  letter,  there  is  no 
civil  service  in  this  country  so  far  as  removals  are  concerned.  If  a 
chief  officer  can  remove  and  assign  as  a  reason  therefor  a  cause  relat- 
ing to  the  "  internal  discipline  "  of  the  service,  and  your  Commission 
can  not  and  will  not  go  behind  the  cause  assigned,  then  civil-serviet! 
reform  is  a  sham,  and  any  pretensions  of  regard  therefor  rank  hypocrisy. 
We  learn  this  with  surprise  and  regret,  and  yet,  as  we  belong  to  a 
political  party  that  was  charged  with  declaring  in  favor  of  a  return  to 
the  "  odious  spoils  system,"  aud  denounced  throughout  the  country  for 
it,  it  is  a  source  of  no  little  gratification  that  we  learn  that  we  bave 
never  departed  from  the  odious  spoils  system,  and  that  a  return  to  such 
is  unnecessary.  We  can  not  believe  that  you  will  deny  oar  clients  at 
investigation;  it  will  be  an  act  of  fairness  and  justice  to  all  concern^. 
A  removal  and  hearing  based  only  upon  ex  parte  affidavits  made  and 
collected  by  a  party  whose  conduct  is  impugned  will  never  satisfy  tit 
people  that  justice  has  been  done.  We  know  and  can  prove  that  tlw 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  postmaster  of  this  city  by  the* 
removals  have  sought  to  revenge  themselves  upon  those  who  would  not 
do  their  political  bidding.  Again  we  ask  you  to  grant  us  a  heariug. 
Yours,  truly, 

Herdman  &  Herdmah. 

Board  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 

Washington,  2>.  C. 


United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  February  8, 1S9T. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  3,  in  the  matter  of 
the  removal  of  certain  persons  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for 
alleged  political  reasons,  I  am  to  request  that  you  furnish  affidavit- 
covering  the  points  in  your  letter,  in  order  that  the  Commission  may 
decide  whether  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  sending  oft 
personal  representative  to  make  an  investigation. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  K.  Procter,  President 
Messrs.  Herdman  &  Herdman, 

Attorneys  at  Law,  Creighton  Block,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  February  15,  1897. 
Sir:  I  observe  in  the  Congressional  Record,  which  I  received  this 
morning,  some  correspondence  relative  to  removals  of  certain  employees 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.  Among  those  letters  is  one  from 
my  private  secretary,  Mr.  John  Nordhouse.  That  communication  prob- 
ably was  based  upon  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Dr.  White,  proposing 
tbat  I  should  become  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  that  he  would 
do  all  he  could  to  secure  a  delegation.  Dr.  White's  letter  was  turned 
over  to  Mr.  D.  MacCuaig,  chief  of  this  Department,  to  answer.  The 
following  is  Mr.  MacCuaig's  answer: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Chief  Clerk, 
Washington,  D.  ft. January  22, 1896. 
Dear  Sib:  Eeplying  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  he  has  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  influence  people  of  Nebraska  in  any  political  action.  The 
Democracy  should  act  in  the  interests  of  the  party,  independent  of  the 
dictation  or  direction  of  anyone.  Whatever  may  be  done  will  be  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  Secretary. 

Respectfully,  yours,  D.  MacCuaig, 

Chief  Cleric. 
Mr.  W.  S.  White,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  foregoiugmay  be  indicative  of  some  u  pernicious  political  activity  v 
which  was  proposed  in  behalf  of — 

Yours,  respectfully,  J,  Sterling  Morton, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter, 

President  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  February  16,  1897. 

Sir:  Further  complying  with  your  request  as  to  causes  for  the  dis- 
missal of  Dr.  W.  S.  White,  I  give  you  herewith  copies  of  letters  which 
have  been  written  to  him  from  time  to  time  admonishing  him  as  to  the 
importance  of  closer  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  chief  micros- 
copist  at  South  Omaha. 

1  also  inclose  copies  of  two  letters,  dated  December  3, 1894,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Don.  C.  Ayer,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Also  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Devoe,  dated  December 
3, 1894,  who  at  that  time  was  a  traveling  veterinarian  instructed  to 
report  as  to  the  service  at  each  point  where  large  abattoirs  were  doing 
business. 

A  letter  of  special  instruction,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  addressed  to  Dr.  W.  S.  White,  dated  February  14,  1895,  is 
also  sent,  to  show  that  Dr.  White  has  been  properly  admonished  to 
attend  to  his  duties. 
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Lastly,  a  letter  dated  November  28, 1896,  addressed  to  Dr.  White  and 
signed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Dr.  IX  E.  Salmon. 
Dr.  White  had  long  been  a  resident  of  Otoe  County,  Nebr.,  and  as  a 
country  physician  was  much  esteemed  by  many  of  his  neighbors. 
Perhaps  the  fallacy  of  an  appointive  system  which  apportions  places 
to  personal  friends  for  political  favorites  instead  of  to  those  who  have 
been  examined  by  a  competent  commission  and  admitted  upon  proba- 
tion because  of  proof  merit  will  never  be  more  singularly  illustrated 
than  in  the  case  of  Dr.  White.  This  confession  is  made  out  of  tbe 
individual  experience  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whose  friendly 
relations  with  Dr.  White  influenced  him  to  place  the  doctor  in  the 
service  without  sufficiently  considering  some  of  his  peculiarities.  It 
further  proves  that  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  removing  a  per- 
sonal and  political  friend  \rho  is  constantly  assuring  you  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  financial  and  other  economic  views  which  you  hold  more  than 
.  neutralizes  with  painful  humiliation  the  gratification  which  you  felt  jn 
making  the  appointment.  Dr.  White  assures  me  that  he  has  been  for 
thirty  years  and  down  to  the  present  month  a  supporter  of  all  the 
economic  and  financial  views  of  the  undersigned. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary. 
Hon.  John  R.  Procter, 

President  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  ft 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Burkau  op  Animal  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  November  28, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  and  note 
your  statement  that  you  have  not  retained  counsel  to  bring  your  case 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  that  having  lived  fifty  years 
without  going  to  law  you  think  you  can  spend  the  remainder  of  your 
days  without  it.  I  think  your  decision  is  a  wise  one,  particularly  as 
Secretary  Morton  has  demonstrated  his  desire  to  assist  you  by  your 
appointment  and  retention  in  office  until  this  time. 

I  presume  you  feel  that  you  gave  proper  attention  to  your  duties 
while  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Department,  but  it  is  well  to  remem 
ber  that  different  people  look  at  the  same  thing  from  different  points  of 
view.  1  may  state  frankly  to  you  that  when  I  visited  South  Omaha  1 
was  surprised  to  find  you  occupying  the  main  office  and  conducting  a 
private  medical  practice  there,  while  the  assistant  microscopiste  were 
at  work  on  another  floor  of  the  building,  where  you  certainly  could  not 
give  them  the  constant  supervision  which  is  required  in  such  cases. 

Even  if  you  visited  the  microscopical  rooms  as  frequently  as  was 
necessary,  this  manner  of  conducting  the  business  was  calculated  to 
cause  criticism  of  your  management  and  lead  to  unfavorable  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  character  of  the  inspection.  It  led  to  serious  reflections 
being  made  in  regard  to  yourself  and  to  unfavorable  comments  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Secretary,  although  he  and  I,  previous  to  my  visit,  were 
both  entirely  ignorant  of  these  facts.  On  my  return  I  presented  this 
matter  to  him,  and  my  report  led  to  the  changes  which  were  afterwards 
made  and  which  you  appeared  to  think  were  directed  against  you  per- 
sonally, although  the  object  was  simply  to  maintain  the  reputation  ri 
the  administration  of  the  inspection  service  at  South  Omaha*    I  have 
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regretted  that  you  considered  it  necessary  to  practice  medicine  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  Department,  and  particularly  that  you  should 
have  an  office  in  the  same  building  with  the  Bureau  office,  and  that 
you  should  give  any  time  to  such  private  practice  during  office  hours. 
It  always  appeared  to  me  that  this  was  objectionable  and  would  lead 
to  reports  of  neglect  of  duty,  no  matter  how  faithful  you  might  be  in 
performing  the  duties  which  were  intrusted  to  you. 

While  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  all  the  details  concerning  your 
actions  and  the  report  which  reached  tiie  Secretary,  I  do  know  that  he 
received  reports  from  friends  and  perhaps  others  which  were  of  such 
a  nature  that  he  felt  compelled  to  take  the  action  which  he  did  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  service,  and  considering  the  facts  which  I  have 
already  referred  to,  I  could  not  be  surprised  at  his  receiving  such 
reports  or  at  their  being  so  numerous  and  so  strong  as  to  require  atten- 
tion at  his  hands. 

Very  respectfully,  I).  B.  Salmon, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

Dr.  S.  W.  White,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 


United  States  Department  op  Agricultube, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  December  3,  1894. 
Sir  :  You  will  please  inform  the  packers  for  whom  you  are  inspect- 
ing that  beginning  with  the  15th  instant  they  will  be  expected  to  fur- 
nish the  labor  required  to  put  the  stamps  on  packages.    The  work 
must  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  employees  of  this  Bureau,  and 
you  will  see  that  some  one  is  at  each  packing  house  who  is  responsible 
for  the  stamps  used,  and  who  will  know  of  his  personal  knowledge  that 
they  have  all  been  put  upon  packages.    After  making  these  arrange- 
ments, you  will  please  make  a  report  on  the  condition  and  efficiency  of 
your  force,  and  state  how  many  men  can  be  dispensed  with  without 
injury  to  the  service;  also  make  recommendations  as  to  the  parties  who 
are  of  the  least  use  to  you,  so  that  in  making  reductions  the  most  effl 
cieut  employees  may  be  retained. 

It  is  the  Secretary's  desire  to  place  the  force  at  South  Omaha  upon 
a  good  working  basis,  and  he  has  written  you  to-day  to  assure  you  that 
he  would  not  countenance  insubordination  or  the  attempt  by  anyone  to 
avoid  the  work  or  responsibility  which  their  position  implies. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  B.  Salmon,  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Dr.  Don  0.  Ayer, 

Care  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  December  3, 1891. 
SiB:  A  report  from  Dr.  Devoe,  relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
at  South  Omaha,  convinces  me  that  you  are  doing  your  very  best  to 
make  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  value  to  the 
packers  and  public.  Therefore  you  are  again  instructed  that  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty  you  shall  know  no  qualification  for  employees 
under  you  except  fidelity  to  their  duty  and  the  faithful  discharge  of 
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tbe  same  day  after  day.  No  man  will  be  retained  on  account  of  mere 
politics,  and  no  man  need  think  for  a  moment  tbat  be  lias  a  "pull"  if 
one  may  nse  tbe  political  parlance  of  tbe  day),  either  with  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  any  other  member  of  the  Administration,  that 
will  continue  him  in  office  unless  he  does  his  duty  thoroughly  well  and 
keeps  always  intact  his  reputation  as  an  industrious,  temperate,  decent, 
quiet  citizen. 
This  letter  you  are  at  liberty  to  show  to  any  and  all  comers. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary. 
Dr.  Don  O.  Ayer, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  3, 1994. 
SiB:  The  changes  recommended  in  your  recent  letters  from  Smit' 
Omaha  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  it  will  probably  be  well  i>  r 
you  to  return  when  your  inspection  at  Sioux  City  is  complete.  I  wr> 
you  a  few  days  ago  to  inspect  Sioux  City  in  order  to  put  tbe  work  od  i 
uniform  basis  at  all  of  these  points. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  that  the  inspection  was  more  rid  i 
at  some  of  these  places  than  at  others,  and  while  this  is  probably :: 
part  due  to  local  jealousy,  the  Secretary  is  desirous  of  removing  ar»;« 
cause  of  complaint  which  may  exist.  He  has  just  written  to  Dr.  Avk 
that  he  will  support  him  in  maintaining  discipline,  and  that  no  politick 
influence  will  shield  any  of  his  employees. 

It  is  time  that  the  men  on  the  force  at  South  Omaha  learn  that  ti  r 
Secretary  intends  to  conduct  the  inspection  on  a  business  basis  and  do: 
to  allow  political  influence  to  interfere  with  that  intention. 

You  will  please  write  me  on  your  return  to  South  Omaha  how  mat- 
ters are  going  on,  and  if  any  further  action  is  necessary  to  maintain 
discipline  and  secure  honest  service,  and  make  such  recommendations 
as  you  think  will  best  secure  this  object. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  E.  Salmon, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Devoe, 

(Care  Dr.  John  Airth,  care  Sioux  City  Packing  Company), 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


February  14, 1895. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  written  to  the  owners  of  the  Packers'  Nation*! 
Bank  that  our  force  will  continue  to  occupy  that  building,  providing 
tbat  skylights  are  put  in  and  the  partitions  are  removed  between  tk 
rooms  occupied  by  the  assistant  microscopists,  so  that  there  can  be  out 
large  room  for  their  use.  I  have  asked  them  to  consult  with  Dr.  Aver 
and  yourself  as  to  the  number  of  partitions  that  should  be  removed. 

In  making  a  room  for  the  microscopical  work  it  should  be  lar-?4 
enough  to  accommodate  as  large  a  force  as  is  likely  to  be  needed.  lj 
may,  however,  be  more  convenient  to  you  to  have  one  of  the  small 
rooms  retained  as  a  storeroom,  and  that  you  could  still  have  a  larp 
enougb  room  made  from  the  others.  I  leave  this  to  the  discretion  rf 
Dr.  Ayer  and  yourself.  When  this  change  is  made  1  desire  that  you 
shall  remain  in  the  room  with  the  assistant  microscopists  while  they 
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are  at  work,  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  conducted  and  that  their 
findings  are  reliable.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  me  to  have  the  assistant 
microscopists  work  without  constant  supervision,  and  I  shall  expect 
you,  therefore,  to  remain  with  them  and  enforce  order  and  attention  to 
the  work,  and  see  that  the  work  is  properly  performed. 

The  property  of  the  Department  used  in  microscopical  inspection 
should  be  under  your  immediate  care,  and  you  should  see  that  it  is  not 
unnecessarily  damaged  or  lost.  I  learn,  for  instance,  from  the  inven- 
tory, that  ten  pair  of  scissors  and  two  sample  boxes  have  disappeared 
or  been  lost  Your  supervision  of  this  work  should  be  so  rigid  that 
property  of  this  kind  could  not  be  removed  or  lost  without  its  coming 
at  once  to  your  attention,  and  in  that  case  you  should  report  the  matter 
to  Dr.  Ayer  with  a  statement  of  who  is  the  responsible  party,  and  the 
substance  of  this  report  can  then  be  embodied  in  Dr.  Ayer's  report  to 
this  Department. 

I  inclose  with  this,  for  your  information,  copy  of  an  order  which  I 
have  made  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  Government  property. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary. 

Dr.  W.  8.  White, 

(Care  Packers'  National  Bank), 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Omaha,  Nebr.,  February  15, 1897. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  8th,  relating  to  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain persons  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  in 
which  you  request  us  to  furnish  affidavits  covering  the  points  in  my 
letter  of  February  3,  received.  In  reply  would  say  that  I  will  prepare 
and  forward  affidavits  as  soon  as  possible.  My  clients  are  handi- 
capped, however,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  denied  a  copy  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  them.  "Neglect  of  duty"  is  a  most  general  charge. 
It  covers  every  form  of  neglect,  and  the  result  is  that,  as  we  are  advised 
at  the  present  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  negative  every  possible  form 
of  neglect  of  duty,  whereas  if  we  knew  what  specific  act  was  alleged 
as  constituting  neglect  of  duty,  or  wherein  or  how  or  when  my  clients 
were  guilty  of  neglect,  it  would  be  quite  far  easier  to  meet  the  charge. 

Again  I  ask  you,  Will  you  furnish  my  clients  with  a  copy  of  the 
charges  preferred  and  the  affidavits  filed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture! 

We  think  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  names  of  the  persons  preferring 
the  charges  and  making  the  affidavits,  but  if  for  any  reason  you  do  not 
wish  to  give  thein,  send  us  copy  of  balance  of  showing.  Another  thing 
we  desire  to  state  here  and  now  is  that  the  other  employees  at  South 
Omaha  will  not  voluntarily  give  affidavits  in  this  matter  for  fear  of 
losing  their  positions. 

After  March  4,  or  in  the  event  a  commissioner  is  sent  here  to  take 
testimony,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  securing  the  evidence  of  the 
employees. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  H.  Bebdman. 

Civil,  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
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On  the  22d  of  February,  1897,  the  Senate 
resolution : 

"Revolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agricult 
directed  to  send  to  the  Senate  true,  full,  ai 
affidavits  and  depositions,  including  the  na 
deponents,  and  all  letters  and  documentary 
removal  of  Dr.  W.  S.  White,  John  Zeller,  W 
Dalton,  and  Mary  Flynn,  or  any  of  them,  i 
positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  at 
or  in  any  manner  justify  said  removals,  or  an; 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  replied,  und 
1897,  as  follows: 

U.  S.  Department  of  A 

Office  of 

Washington,  D 

Referring  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
ruary  22, 1897,  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  A 
of  all  affidavits  and  depositions,  including  the 
deponents,  and  all  letters  and  documentary 
White,  John  Zeller,William  Holmes,  Mary  R. 
or  any  of  them,  were  removed  from  their  p< 
Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  or  ^ 
tiiied  such  removals,  or  any  of  them,  I  have  tl 
action  referred  to  was  made  upon  official  knoi 
the  service  at  South  Omaha,  acquired  throu 
from  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Anima 
chief  of  that  Bureau.  After  Dr.  Salmon  visi 
he  reported  to  me  that  Dr.  White  was  doing  i 
office  hours,  and  that  his  iufluence  was  preju< 
the  employees. 

From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  White,  1  was  of  t 
was  simply  an  error  of  judgment,  and  thatcaut 
be  sufficient  to  secure  proper  attention  to  his  c 
vinced  that  lie  would  not  give  proper  attention 
him  from  the  position  which  he  held.  John 
Mary  R.  Dalton,  and  Mary  Flynn  were  ineffici 
were  removed  for  that  reason. 

I  inclose  copies  of  letters  and  affidavits  w 
cient  evidence  of  a  condition  of  affairs  at  Soul 
correction,  and  also  show  that  Dr.  White,  esp 
edly  notified  that  he  was  expected  t©  give  his 
office  hours  to  his  official  work.  The  affida 
removal  was  made,  upon  receipt  of  iuformatio 
brought  by  Dr.  White  to  the  attention  of  the  i 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  & 

The  President  of  tiie  Senate. 


United  States  Department  of  1 

Office  of 
Washington,  j 

Sir:  A  YerK>Ytfrom  Dr.  Devoe,  relative  to 
at  South  Ouu\\\a,  cawvutfifefcYfcfc  \ta&  ^tolvn 
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make  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  value  to  tbe 
packers  and  the  public.  Therefore,  you  are  again  instructed  thao  in 
the  discharge  of  your  duty  you  shall  know  no  qualification  for  em- 
ployees under  you  except  fidelity  to  their  duties  aud  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  same  day  after  day.  No  man  will  be  retained  on  account 
of  mere  politics,  and  no  man  need  think  for  a  moment  that  he  has  a 
"  pull"  (if  one  may  use  the  political  parlauce  of  the  day),  either  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any  other  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion, that  will  continue  him  in  office  unless  he  does  his  duty  thoroughly 
well  and  keeps  always  intact  his  reputation  as  an  industrious,  temper- 
ate, decent,  quiet  citizen. 

This  letter  you  are  at  liberty  to  show  to  any  and  all  comers. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

J.  Steeling  Morton,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Don  O.  Ayer, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 


United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  3, 1894. 
Sir:  You  will  please  inform  the  packers  for  whom  you  are  inspecting 
that,  beginning  with  the  15th  instant,  they  will  be  expected  to  furnish 
tbe  labor  required  to  put  the  stamps  on  packages.  The  work  must  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  employees  of  this  Bureau,  and  you  will  see 
that  someone  is  at  each  packing  house  who  is  responsible  for  the  stamps 
used  and  who  will  know  of  his  personal  knowledge  that  they  have  all 
been  put  npon  the  packages.  After  making  these  arrangements  you 
will  please  make  a  report  on  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  your  force, 
and  state  how  many  men  can  be  dispensed  with  without  injury  to 
the  service;  also  make  recommendations  as  to  the  parties  who  are  of 
the  least  use  to  you,  so  that  in  making  reductions  the  most  efficient 
employees  may  be  retained. 

It  is  the  Secretary's  desire  to  place  the  force  at  South  Omaha  upon  a 
good  working  basis,  aud  he  has  written  you  to-day  to  assure  you  that 
he  would  not  countenance  insubordination  or  the  attempt  by  anyone 
to  avoid  the  work  or  responsibilities  which  their  position  implies. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Dr.  Don  C.  Ayer 

(Care  Cudahy  Packing  Company), 

South  Omalw,,  Nebr. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Animal  Industry, 

Washington^  D.  C,  December  3, 1894. 
Sir!  The  changes  recommended  in  your  recent  letters  from  South 
Omaha  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  it  will  probably  be  well  for 
you  to  return  when  your  inspection  at  Sioux  City  is  complete.  I  wrote 
you  a  few  days  ago  to  inspect  Sioux  City,  Nebraska  City,  St.  Joseph, 
and  Kansas  City  in  order  to  put  the  work  on  a  uniform  basis  at  all  of 
these  point 8. 
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There  have  been  many  complaints  that  the  inspection  was  more  rigid 
at  some  of  these  places  than  at  others,  and  while  this  is  probably  in 
part  due  to  local  jealousy,  the  Secretary  is  desirous  of  removing  any 
cause  of  complaint  which  may  exist.  He  has  just  written  to  Dr.  Ayer 
that  he  will  support  him  in  maintaining  discipline,  and  that  no  political 
influence  will  shield  any  of  his  employees. 

It  is  time  that  the  men  on  the  force  at  South  Omaha  learn  that  the 
Secretary  intends  to  conduct  the  inspection  on  a  business  basis  and 
not  to  allow  political  influence  to  interfere  with  that  intention. 

You  will  please  write  me  on  yonr  return  to  South  Omaha  how  mat- 
ters are  going  on  and  if  any  further  action  is  necessary  to  maintain 
discipline  and  secure  honest  service,  and  make  such  recommendations 
as  you  think  will  best  secure  this  object. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  E.  Salmon, 
Chief  of  Bureau, 
Dr.  W.  S.  Devoe 

(Care  Dr.  John  Airth,  care  Sioux  City  Packing  Co.), 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Februaby  14,  1895. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  written  to  the  owners  of  the  Packers7  National 
Bank  that  our  force  will  continue  to  occupy  that  building,  providing 
skylights  are  put  in  and  the  partitions  are  removed  between  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  assistant  microscopists  so  that  there  can  be  one  large 
room  for  their  use.  I  have  asked  them  to  consult  with  Dr.  Ayer  and 
yourself  as  to  the  number  of  partitions  that  should  be  removed. 

In  making  a  room  for  the  microscopical  work  it  should  be  large 
euough  to  accommodate  as  large  a  force  as  is  likely  to  be  needed,  it 
may,  however,  be  more  convenient  to  yon  to  have  one  of  the  smaC 
roouis  retained  as  a  storeroom,  and  that  you  could  still  have  a  large 
enough  room  made  from  the  others.  I  leave  this  to  the  discretion  uf 
Dr.  Ayer  and  yourself.  When  this  change  is  made,  I  desire  that  yon 
shall  remain  in  the  room  with  the  assistant  microscopists  while  they 
are  at  work  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  conducted  and  that  the': 
findings  are  reliable.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  me  to  have  the  assistao; 
microscopists  work  without  constant  supervision,  and  1  shall  expect 
you,  therefore,  to  remain  with  them  and  enforce  order  and  attentiou  to 
the  work  and  see  that  the  work  is  properly  performed. 

The  property  of  the  Department  used  in  the  microscopical  inspection 
should  be  under  your  immediate  care,  and  you  should  see  that  it  is  no; 
•  unnecessarily  damaged  or  lost.  1  learn,  for  instance,  from  the  inventory 
that  ten  pairs  of  scissors  and  two  sample  boxes  have  recently  disap- 
peared or  been  lost.  Your  supervision  of  this  work  should  be  so  rig**! 
that  property  of  this  kind  could  not  be  removed  or  lost  without  it* 
coming  at  once  to  your  attention,  and  in  that  case  you  should  report 
the  matter  to  Dr.  Ayer  with  a  statement  of  who  is  the  responsiKt 
party,  and  the  substance  of  this  report  can  then  be  embodied  in  l>r. 
Ayer's  report  to  this  Department. 

I  inclose  with  this  for  your  information  copy  of  an  order  which  I 
have  made  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  Government  property. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary. 

Dr.  W.  S.  White 

(Care  Packers'  National  Bank), 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  November  28, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  iii  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  and 
note  your  statement  that  you  have  not  retained  counsel  to  bring  your 
case  before  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  that  having  lived  fifty 
years  without  going  to  law  that  you  think  you  can  spend  the  remainder 
of  your  days  without  it.  I  think  your  decision  is  a  wise  one,  particu- 
larly as  Secretary  Morton  has  demonstrated  his  desire  to  assist  you  by 
your  appointment  and  retention  in  office  until  this  time. 

I  presume  you  feel  that  you  gave  proper  attention  to  your  duties  while 
you  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Department,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  different  people  look  at  the  same  thing  from  different  points  of 
view.  I  may  state  frankly  to  you  that  when  I  visited  South  Omaha  I 
was  surprised  to  find  you  occupying  the  main  office  and  conducting  a 
private  medical  practice  there,  while  the  assistant  microscopists  were 
at  work  on  another  floor  of  the  building,  where  you  certainly  could  not 
give  them  the  constant  supervision  which  is  required  in  such  cases. 
Even  if  you  visited  the  microscopical  rooms  as  frequently  as  was  nec- 
essary, this  manner  of  conducting  the  business  was  calculated  to  cause 
criticism  of  your  management  and  lead  to  unfavorable  conclusions  as 
to  the  character  of  the  inspection.  It  led  to  serious  reflections  being 
made  in  regard  to  yourself  and  to  unfavorable  comments  in  reference 
to  the  Secretary,  although  he  and  I,  previous  to  my  visit,  were  both 
entirely  ignorant  of  these  facts. 

On  my  return  I  presented  this  matter  to  him,  and  my  report  led  to  the 
changes  which  were  afterwards  made  and  which  you  appeared  to  think 
were  directed  against  you  personally,  although  the  object  was  simply  to 
maintain  the  reputation  of  the  administration  of  the  inspection  service 
at  South  Omaha.  I  have  regretted  that  you  considered  it  necessary  to 
practice  medicine  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Department,  and  particu- 
larly that  you  should  have  an  office  in  the  same  building  with  the  Bureau 
office  and  that  you  should  give  any  time  to  such  private  practice  dur- 
ing office  hours.  It  always  appeared  to  me  that  this  was  objectionable 
and  would  lead  to  reports  of  neglect  of  duty,  no  matter  how  faithful 
you  might  be  in  performing  the  duties  which  were  intrusted  to  you. 

While  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  all  of  the  details  concerning 
your  actions  and  the  reports  which  reached  the  Secretary,  I  do  know 
that  he  received  reports  from  friends,  and  perhaps  others,  which  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  he  felt  compelled  to  take  the  action  which  he  did 
in  the  interest  of  public  service;  and  considering  the  facts  which  I 
have  already  referred  to,  I  could  not  be  surprised  at  his  receiving  such 
reports,  or  at  their  being  so  numerous  and  so  strong  as  to  require  atten- 
tion at  bis  hands. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  E.  Salmon, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

Dr.  W.  S.  White, 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. 


South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  January  6, 1897. 
Sib:  I  herewith  hand  you  my  report  and  findings  in  the  investiga- 
tion at  South  Omaha  on  Dr.  W.  S.  White  and  Mr.  John  Zeller,  and 
hope  the  information  will  be  satisfactory.    I  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  get  day  and  dates,  as  there  has  been  no  record  that  would  give  Dr. 
7658 3 
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White's  absences:  aiid  while  I  am  satisfied 
the  reports  as  to  for.  White  absenting  himsel 
working  hours  to  attend  to  professional  calls, 
as  I  would  like,  but  I  have  done  the  best  1  coc 
with  submitted  are  not  of  as  recent  a  date  as 
been  unable  to  secure  them.    Yet  they  attest 
always  went  when  he  was  called;  of  this  th 
doubt  to  my  mind.    I  also  inclose  in  this  repoi 
Carpenter,  city  clerk,  as  to  the  births  reported 
My  investigation  has  been  somewhat  deh 
severity  of  the  weather.    Hoping  that  the  evi< 
cient,  I  herewith  submit  the  same. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 

Chief  of Bureau ,  Washington,  D.  0. 


South  Omaha,  Nei 

STATEMENT  OF  DON  C.  AYER,  INSPECTOR, 

Q.  Doctor,  please  state  the  position  you  holi 
at  South  Omaha,  Nebr. — A.  Chief  inspector,  Bu 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position 
1894. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  White  chief  microscopist  when  j 
was. 

Q.  How  has  he  performed  his  duties? — A.  '. 
at  other  times  with  carelessness  and  neglect  o 

Q.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  mean  by  < 
of  duty? — A.  Carelessness  in  his  reports,  wh 
many  times,  and  neglect  of  duty  by  receiving, 
making  professional  calls  during  working  hoars 
to  desist,  placed  a  card  on  his  office  door — "F< 
stairs,"  directing  the  public  to  the  microscopic 
soual  gain  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  service. 

Q.  Doctor,  in  regard  to  Miss  Mary  Flynn  a 
you  consider  them  competent  assistant  micros* 
had  a  personal  supervision  of  their  work,  but  i 
I  will  say  that  I  consider  them  incompetent  as 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  thi 
A.  D.  1896. 

[SEAL.]  LAWB.  M.  SCI 


United  States  Department  of  A 

Bureau  of 
South  Omaha,  Kt 
Mr.  Edward  Shelden,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 
SIR:  1  am  unable  to  give  date  and  day  wl 
from  his  office  d\xn\\s^o\:Vv\v^\ia\«^,   Y\A*  «&: 
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jvery  call  that  he  received.  I  am  at  the  stock  yards  and  abattoirs 
Dore  than  half  of  the  time  during  the  day,  and  he  could  come  and  go 
without  my  knowledge.  He  always  gave  the  impression  to  the 
employees  here  that  the  influence  he  had  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  such  that  he  could  do  as  he  pleased  regardless  of  my  orders. 
His  conduct  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1894,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
lischarge,  was  such  as  to  prejudice' good  order  and  discipline  very 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  usefulness  of  the  employees  at  this  sta- 
tion. For  proof  of  this  I  will  refer  to  the  post-mortem  reports  of  abat- 
toirs No8.  5  aud  14,  which  have  increased  in  efficiency  very  materially 
since  his  discharge. 

I  received  a  letter  on  September  9  from  G.  M.  Brumbaugh,  acting 
chief,  informing  me  that  no  one  should  be  granted  special  privileges  on 
iccount  of  any  friendly  relations  supposed  to  exist  between  themselves 
ind  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  therefore  ordered  Dr.  White  not 
to  make  any  more  professional  visits  and  to  receive  no  visitors,  profes- 
sionally, during  working  hours.  After  receiving  the  above  order  he 
placed  a  card  on  his  office  door,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  microscopical  room,  which  bore  these  words :  "  For  Dr.  White, 
inquire  upstairs,"  and  more  or  less  people  called  on  him  at  the  micro- 
scopical room  and  at  his  private  office.  During  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin  was  here  and  saw  the  card  on  the  door  of  his 
)ffice,  and  on  October  2  Mr.  Edward  Shelden  saw  the  same  sigu.  When 
Dr.  White  was  aware  of  their  presence,  he  would  remove  the  card  and 
place  it  back  again  when  they  went  away.  I  called  Dr.  White's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  complying  with  the  order  given  him. 
He  then  changed  the  card  on  the  door  to  read  "  Walk  in,"  and  on  his 
desk  in  the  most'  conspicuous  place  was  the  card,  "For  Dr.  White, 
inquire  upstairs."  Finally  I  told  him  that  he  must  obey  the  order  or  I 
would  report  him  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau.  He  then  removed  the 
card  from  the  desk  in  his  office,  but  left  the  card,  "Walk  in,"  on  his 
door. 

Very  respectfully,  Don  0.  Ayer,  Inspector. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  Gth  day  of 
January,  1897. 
[seal.]  Lawe.  M.  Schibsby,  Notary  Public. 


South  Omaha,  November  27, 1896. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  L.  SCHIBSBY. 

Q.  Mr.  Schibsby,  what  position  do  you  hold  under  the  Government 
at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.? — A.  Tagger. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Government? — 
A.  My  commission  is  dated  November  6,  1893,  and  I  began  work 
November  9, 1893. 

Q.  What  particular  duty  are  you  assigned  to  as  tagger? — A.  One  is 
lookiug  after  trichinae  meat,  sealing  cars,  stamping,  aud  all  duties  per- 
taining to  a  tagger. 

Q.  Have  any  mistakes  or  errors  come  under  your  observation  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duties  in  reference  to  microscopical  work? — A.  Yes, 
quite  a  few. 

Q.  Please  state  them.— A.  On  September  4,  1896,  I  came  to  Dr. 
White's  office  and  asked  him  what  time  I  could  get  the  numbers  of  the 
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rieces  of  meat  containing  trichinae.  He  replied,  "Call  at  11.30  a.  m.* 
called  at  that  time,  when  he  informed  me  that  they  were  not  ready, 
bnt  to  call  at  1  o'clock.  I  called  at  that  time,  and  Dr.  White  was 
absent  from  his  office,  and  Miss  Flynn  gave  me  the  trichinae  number*, 
which  proved  to  be  incorrect,  as  she  did  not  give  me  all  the  numbers. 
She  gave  me  but  six,  when  I  should  have  been  given  eight  Two 
pieces  of  meat  containing  trichina  were  slupped  as  examined  meat  on 
account  of  error.    This  is  one  time,  and  I  nave  more. 

Q.  How  often  did  this  happeu  that  the  assistant  microscopists  gave 
you  the  trichinae  numbers! — A.  Several  times  from  the  girls. 

L.   SCHIBSBY. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  this  28th  day  of  November, 
1896. 
[SEAL.]  F.  J.  Mobiarty,  Notary  Public 


South  Omaha,  Nebb.,  November  27, 1896. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  IDA  E.  BUSHNELL. 

Q.  Mrs.  Bushnell,  please  state  the  position  you  hold  under  the  Gov 
eminent. — A.  Assistant  microscopist,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Sonth 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Government!— 
A.  Received  my  appointment  three  years  ago  the  16tb  of  last  May. 

Q.  Who  has  been  your  chief  during  that  time? — A,  When  I  came  into 
the  office  Dr.  E.  L.  Siggins  was  in  charge. 

Q.  Who  next?— A.  Dr.  W.  S.  White. 

Q.  Mrs.  Bushnell,  during  Dr.  White's  time  did  he  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  in  what  way  he  has  neglected  his  duty? — A.  Hew 
ceived  professional  calls  from  patients  and  left  the  office  repeatedly  to 
visit  patients  during  office  hours. 

Q.  How  long  would  he  be  absent  from  his  work  while  making  these 
calls? — A.  In  my  best  judgment  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hoars, 
and  in  several  instances  a  half  a  day  at  a  time. 

Q.  Who  would  be  pu  tin  charge  while  he  was  absent? — A.  Sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  another. 

Q.  Mrs.  Bushnell,  in  your  judgment,  were  Miss  Mary  Flynn  and  Mis* 
Mary  A.  Dalton  competeu t  assistant  microscopists  ? — A.  I  consider  Mi* 
Mary  Flynn  the  better  worker  of  the  two,  and  both  of  them  the  poorest 
workers  on  the  force. 

Q.  Was  it  the  habit  of  Mr.  John  Zeller  to  call  on  Dr.  White  at  the 
microscopical  room  during  workiug  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  visits ?— A.  Seemingly  to  discuss 
politics,  as  they  did  it  openly  in  the  room. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this? — A.  At  ka^t 
four  weeks  before  his  removal. 

Ida  E.  BtJSHXELL. 

i     Sworn  to  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  this  28th  day  of  November, 

i  1896. 

j     [seal.]  Lawb.  M.  Sohibsby,  Notary  Public 
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November  27, 1896. 

STATEMENT  MADE  BY  LULU  B.  GIBSON. 

Q.  Miss  Gibson,  what  position  do  yon  bold  under  the  Government  at 
South  Omaha,  Nebr.t— A.  Assistant  microscopist,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Government! — 
A.  I  was  appointed  December  27, 1892. 

Q.  Have  you  continued  in  the  service  since  the  above  date! — A.  No: 
I  resigned  my  position  on  the  18th  of  last  April,  and  was  reappointed 
September  1, 1896. 

Q.  Has  Dr.  White  given  his  undivided  time  and  attention  to  the 
Bureau  during  office  hours  since  you  have  been  employed  under  himt— 
A.  No,  sir;  he  has  not. 

Q.  Please  state  in  what  manner  he  has  neglected  his  duty. — A.  He 
would  absent  himself  from  the  office. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  timet — A.  From  one  hour  to  half  a  day  at  a 
time. 

Q.  Was  it  Dr.  White's  custom  to  receive  callers  in  the  microscopical 
room  dnring  business  hours! — A.  Yes;  but  would  on  some  occasions 
invite  them  out  in  the  hall  and  on  others  see  them  in  the  room. 

Q.  Miss  Gibson,  are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Zeller! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  his  practice  to  call  on  Dr.  White  during  working  hours! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  calls! — A.  Judging  from  the  conver- 
sation, it  was  to  talk  politics. 

Q.  Did  the  Doctor  discuss  matters  openly  with  him  in  the  room! — 
A.  He  did. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  he  continue  this  practice! — A.  Should  think 
a  month  before  election  and  a  week  after. 

Q.  Miss  Gibson,  in  your  estimation,  were  Miss  Mary  Flynn  and  Miss 
Mary  A.  Dalton  competent  assistant  raicroscopists! — A.  Well,  no;  Dr. 
White  found  trichinsB  in  the  same  samples  which  Miss  Dalton  had 
examined  about  one  week  before  her  dismissal. 

Q.  How  about  Miss  Flynn! — A.  Think  her  the  best  worker  of  the 
two. 

Lulu  E.  Gibson. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  this  28th  day  of  November, 
1896. 
[seal.]  Lawb.  M.  Sohibsby,  Notary  Public. 


South  Omaha,  Nebb.,  November  27 ',  1896. 

STATEMENT  MADE  BY  MISS  BTTA  THOMPSON. 

Q.  Miss  Thompson,  please  state  what  position  you  hold  under  the 
Government.— A.  Assistant  microscopist,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  said  position? — A.  Four  years;  since 
November,  1892. 

Q.  Who  has  been  your  chief  during  that  time! — A.  Drs.  Hewitson, 
Siggins,  and  White. 

Q.  During  Dr.  White's  term  of  office  has  he  given  his  undivided  atten- 
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tion  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  during  office  hours!— A.  No. 
sir;  he  has  made  professional  calls. 

Q.  How  often,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Should  think  it  almost  a  daily 
occurrence. 

Q.  How  long  would  he  be  absent  from  his  duties  at  any  one  time 
while  making  calls? — A.  Sometimes  two  or  three  hours  and  at  other 
times  not  so  long. 

Q.  What  is  the  longest  period  that  you  can  recall  to  mind  that  be 
absented  himself  from  his  duties? — A.  1  remember  distinctly  of  hi$ 
being  absent  one-half  day  at  one  time. 

Q.  Who  would  he  place  in  charge  while  he  was  making  the  profes- 
sional calls? — A.  No  one  in  particular. 

Q.  Was  it  the  practice  of  Mr.  John  Zeller  to  call  on  Dr.  White  at  the 
microscopical  rooms  during  working  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  call? — A.  Seemingly  to  discnsspoli 
tics,  as  they  did  it  openly  in  the  room. 

Q.  How  long  had  Mr.  Zeller  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this!— A.  I 
think  from  four  to  five  weeks. 

Q.  Miss  Thompson,  in  reference  to  Miss  Mary  Flynn  and  Miss  Mary 
A.  Dalton,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  their  proficiency  as  assistant 
microscopists? — A.  I  considered  Miss  Dalton  the  poorest  worker  od 
the  force,  and  Miss  Flynn  but  little  better. 

Etta  Thompson 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  this  28th  day  of  November, 
1896. 
[seal.]  Lawb.  M.  Schibsby,  Notary  Public 


December  28,  1896. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACOB  I.  PAYNE. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— A.  3514  South  Twenty  first  street,  Omab* 
Nebr. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Omaha? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  W.  S.  White? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  employ  him  as  your  family  physician? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Is  he  at  present  your  family  physician  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  bill  attached  Dr.  White's  bill  for  professional  calls  at  yoar 
home,  i.  e.,  four  office  consultations  and  thirty-three  day  calls!— A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  at  any  time  during  the  day  when  yon  sent  for  him?— 
A.  He  always  came  when  he  was  sent  for. 

Q.  This  bill  is  correct  as  to  the  amount  charged  you  for  his  profes- 
sional visits? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Jacob  I.  Pays* 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
!  January,  1897. 

[seal.]  Lawb.  M.  Schibsby,  Notary  P«M* 
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South  Omaha,  October  1, 1S95 

Mr.  J.  I.  Payne,  to  W.  8.  White,  physician  and  surgeon,  Dr.,  for  services 

rendered  to  date. 

4  office  consultations,  33  day  calls,  night  calls  (obstetrics) (45. 00 

Discount 5. 00 

April  6, 1894 2. 00 

April  19, 1895 5.  00 

June  19,  1895 6. 00 

Milk,  1894 11.20 

Total 29. 20 

Turkey 1.00 

CASH. 

Amount $45. 00 

Credits 29. 20 

Balance 15. 80 

Turkey 80 

15.00 
11.00 


4.00 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

December  28,  1896. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  JELEN. 

Q.  What  is  your  name ? — A.  Frank  Jelen. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside ? — A.  1701  South  Fourteenth  street,  Omaha, 
:Nebr. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Omaha! — A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  W.  S.  White? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  Dr.White  at  any  time  been  yourfaraily  physician  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  the  different  times  he  has  made  professional  calls  at 
your  home. — A.  Once;  when  our  baby  was  born. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  September  12, 1895. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  call  for  Dr.  White t — A.  At  7.30  a.  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  Dr.  White  was  at  your  residence? — A. 
Three  or  four  hours.    It  was  after  2  p.  m.  when  he  left  the  house. 

Q.  Did  he  charge  you  for  his  professional  services? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  charge  for  his  professional  services  on  that  date, 
September  12, 1895?— A.  Fifteen  dollars. 

Q.  Was  the  above  date  the  only  time  you  called  Dr.  White  profes- 
sionally?— A.  I  don't  quite  remember;  yes.  I  did  not  have  him  but  the 
one  time. 

Frank  Jelen. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  January, 
1897. 

[SELL.]  Lawr.  M.  Schibsby,  Notary  Public. 
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December  28, 1896. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  BUTLER. 

Q.  Mr.  Butler,  where  do  yon  reside  t — A.  2215  Webster  street,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Zeller! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  county  central  committee  meeting  at  the  time 
they  selected  delegates  to  the  State  convention! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  the  meeting  called  f — A.  Two  o'clock, 
but  it  was  3  before  they  got  down  to  work. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Zeller  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  loug  was  the  committee  in  session  ! — A.  Two  hours  or  longer. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  this  meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  was 
on  April  11,  1895. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  from  South  Omaha  to  Omaha!— A 
About  forty  minutes. 

Joseph  Butler. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1897, 
[seal.]  Lawr.  M.  Schibsby,  Notary  Public 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

December  28, 1896. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  SMITH. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith,  where  do  you  reside! — A.  1233  South  Twenty-eighth 
street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Omaha! — A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Zeller! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  county  central  committee  meeting  at  the  time 
ihey  selected  delegates  for  the  State  convention! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Zeller  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  was  the  meeting  called! — Three  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  this  the  time  for  the  meeting  in  Omaha! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  from  South  Omaha  to  Omaha!— A 
Forty  minutes  to  Farnam  street. 

Q.  It  •takes  the  same  length  of  time  to  return,  does  it  not!— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  a  man  would  have  to  leave  South  Omaha  at  2.10  to  arrive 
in  Omaha  at  3  p.  m.! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  the  committee  to  transact  its  business?— 
A.  One  to  one  and  a  half  hours,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  on  which  this  committee  meeting  was  called!— 
A.  April  11, 1896. 

Philip  Smith. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1897. 
[seal. J  Lawr.  M.  Schibsby,  Notary  P*blu. 
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December  31, 1896. 

STATEMENT  OF  LULU  E.  GIBSON. 

Q.  Miss  Gibson,  where  do  you  reside! — A.  Twenty-eighth  and  G 
streets,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Q.  What  time  do  the  calls  on  this  bill  attached  cover — from  what 
date  to  what  date!— A.  From  January  21,  1896,  to  May  30, 1896. 

Q.  Were  these  calls  made  as  stated  on  the  bill,  i.  e.,  nine  day  calls 
and  one  night  calif — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  prescriptions  charged  to  you  by  Howard  Meyers,  as 
per  statement  gotten  by  Dr.  White? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Lulu  E.  Gibson. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1897. 
[seal.]  Lawr.  M.  Sohibsby,  Notary  Public. 


South  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Miss  Lou  Gibson,  in  account  with  Howard  Meyers,  prescription  druggist. 

Jan.  21, 1896, 3  B,  White $1. 35 

May  24,  '96, 2  ft,  White 85 

May  24,  >9G, 1  R  ref. ,  Wh  ite 35 

May  30,  >96, 1  R  ref.,  White 50 


South  Omaha,  January  1, 1897. 

Miss  Lulu  E.  Oibson  to  W.  8.  White,  physician  and  surgeon.  Dr.,  for 
services  rendered  to  date. 

Office  consultations,  9  day  calls,  1  night  call $15. 00 

Amount 15. 00 

Credits 2.00 

Balance 13. 00 


December  31, 189G. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  X.  JACOBS. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside!— A.  3016  Oak  street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Omaha? — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Zeller? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  county  central  committee  meeting  at  the  time 
they  selected  delegates  for  the  State  convention! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  date  was  that?— A.  Eleventh  of  April,  1896. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Zeller  there?— A.  He  was. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  was  this  meeting  called? — A.  The  meeting 
was  set  for  2  o'clock,  but  it  was  not  called  to  order  until  3. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Zeller  there  at  2  p.  m.f — A.  I  am  not  positive.  He  was 
there  at  3. 
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Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  from  South  Omaha  to  Omaha!— 
A.  About  forty  minutes. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  meeting  last  on  that  date,  April  11, 1896?— A. 
It  lasted  two  hours,  and  possibly  longer;  but  I  know  it  was  that  long. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office  at  this  meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a 
member  of  the  county  central  committee. 

W.  K.  Jacobs. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1897. 
[seal.]  Lawr.  M.  Schibsby,  Notary  Public. 


United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

January  1,  1897. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DON  C.  AYER. 

Q.  Dr.  Ayer,  where  do  you  reside  !— A.  1624  Howard  street,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation! — A.  Inspector  in  charge,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Iudustry,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Q.  Did  you  excuse  Mr.  John  Zeller  from  his  duties  as  tagger  on 
April  11,  1896!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  other  person  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  the  authority  to  excuse  employees  from  duty! — A.  No,  sir. 

Dr^  Don  O.  Ayer. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1897. 
[seal.]  Lawr.  M.  Schibsby,  Notary  Public 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

January  1, 1897. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  CONOTER. 

Q.  Mr.  Oonoyer,  where  do  you  reside! — A.  724  Pierce  street,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation! — A.  Clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  work! — A.  Clerking,  issuing  supplies, 
keeping  time  reports,  keeping  books,  receiving  supplies,  and  the  reports 
each  day  after  the  work  is  finished  at  the  different  abattoirs. 

Q.  On  April  11, 1896,  what  time  did  Mr.  Zeller  report  in  the  morning 
for  duty! — A.  At  8  o'clock  a.  m. 

Q.  At  what  hour  does  your  record  show  that  he  left  his  work  on 
April  11,  1896!— A.  At  2  p.  in. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  Dr.  Schirmer  report  as  being  through  his  post- 
mortem work  on  that  day! — A.  At  3.15  p.  m.,  and  the  stock  examiner 
at  3.30  p.  in.,  and  Mr.  Burkard  and  Mr.  Kostal,  taggers,  at  4.30  p.  m. 

Q.  Mr.  Conoyer,  was  Mr.  John  Zeller  excused  from  his  duties  on 
April  11,  1896!— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  You  would  know  it,  as  timekeeper,  if  lie  bad  been  excused  on 
April  11, 1896,  would  you  not! — A.  Yes,  Dr.  Ayer  notifies  me  when  be 
excuses  the  men. 

Q.  What  does  John  Zeller's  report  show  for  that  day  t — A.  His  report 
shows  that  be  was  through  tagging  at  2  o'clock,  while  the  inspectors' 
and  stock  examiners'  reports  show  they  were  killing  cattle  and  sheep 
after  3  o'clock  at  abattoir  No.  14,  where  Mr.  Zeller  was  working. 

Charles  Conoyer. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  of 
January,  1897. 

[SEAL.l  LAWR.  M.  SCHIBSBY,    . 

Notary  Public. 


daily  time  report. 

United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

April  llj  1896. 

No.  live  animals  tagged 

No.  carcasses  tagged 

No.  beef  quarters  tagged 

No.  packages  stamped 

No.  ante  mortems: 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 0 

Calves 

No.  post-mortems : 

Cattle 265 

Hogs 

Sheep 71 

Calves 2 

No.  pork  samples  taken 

Special  work 

No.  hours  employed,  8  a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m. 

George  Seay,  Stock  Ex. 


daily  time  report. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Animal  Industry, 

April  11, 1896. 

No.  live  animals  tagged 

No.  carcasses  tagged 

No.  beef  quarters  tagged 

No.  packages  stamped 

No.  ante-mortems: 

Cattle 266 

Hogs 1, 069 

Sheep 71 

Calves 2 
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No.  post-mortems: 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Calves 

No.  pork  samples  taken 

Special  work : 

{Supervising  work • 

No.  hoars  employed,  8  to  3.15. 

E.  W.  Schirmeb,  Inspector. 

daily  time  report. 

United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

April  11, 1896. 

No.  live  animals  tagged,  calves 

No.  canvasses  tagged,  sheep 18 

No.  beef  quarters  tagged 258 

No.  packages  stamped 

No.  ante-mortems,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  calves. .  .Nos.  8107515  to  8108619 
No.  post-mortems : 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Calves    

No.  pork  samples  taken 

Special  work •. 

No.  hours  employed,  8  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

John  Zellsr. 

United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

January  5, 1897. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  E.  W.  SCHIRMBR. 

Q.  Doctor,  was  this  time  slip  for  April  11, 1896 f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
my  signature. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  tag  the  carcasses  of  animals  after  you 
are  through  with  your  post-mortem  examinations  f — A.  About  half  an 
hour. 

Q.  Is  it  not  impossible  to  tag  carcasses  before  they  are  killed  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

E.  W.  Schirmer,  Inspector. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence* and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1897. 
[seal.]  Lawr.  M.  Schibsby,  Notary  Public 


South  Omaha,  Nebb.,  January  5, 1897. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  BEAL. 

Q.  Whore  do  you  reside  f — A.  Twenty-fifth  and  Wyman  streets,  Sooth 
Omaha,  N«br. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  South  Omahaf— A.  Ten  years. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  W.  8.  White!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  heat  any  time  been  your  family  physician! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
waited  on  my  wife  when  our  baby  was  born. 

Q.  What  date  was  thatf — A.  December,  1895. 

Q.  Has  he  made  any  other  professional  visits  at  your  residence! — A. 
Yes.    On  last  August  I  brought  my  boy  to  his  office. 

Q.  What  did  the  Doctor  charge  you  for  his  professional  services  when 
your  wife  was  confined! — A.  Fifteen  dollars. 

Henry  Beal.    j 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  in  my  presence  this  5th  day  of  January, 
1897. 
[seal.]  F.  J.  Moriarty,  Notary  Public. 


January  6,  1897. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  CONOYBR 

Q.  Mr.  Oonoyer,  where  do  you  reside f — A.  724  Pierce  street,  Omaha. 
Nebr. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation!— A.  Olerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  workf — A.  Issuing  supplies,  keeping 
time,  keeping  books,  receiving  supplies  and  reports  after  each  day's 
work  is  finished. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  arrive  at  your  office  in  the  morning f — A.  I  am 
at  the  office  at  7.15  a.  m. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  leave  the  office! — A.  After  5.30  p.  m. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  W.  S.  White!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  Dr.  White  hold  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  at  South  Omaha! — A.  Chief  microscopist. 

Q.  Where  was  Dr.  White's  office! — A.  His  private  office  was  con- 
nected with  the  main  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Dr.  White's  attending  to  any  private  business 
daring  office  hours! — A.  Whenever  there  was  a  telephone  call,  he 
invariably  took  his  private  case  and  left  the  office,  and  when  patients 
called  on  him  at  the  office  he  always  attended  them  there. 

Charles  Conoyer. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1897. 
[SEAL.]  LAWR.  M.  Schibsby,  Notary  Public. 
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Beal,  Henry,  25  and  Wyinau;  Laidlow,  A.,  27  and  II;  Miller,  B.  Dn 
32  and  I;  Tangeuian,  H.,  22  aud  X;  Tangeman,  24  and  H. 
Births  as  reported  by  Dr.  W.  S.  White  to  city  clerk  to  Dec.  1, 1S96. 
[seal.]  R.  A.  Carpenter,  City  Clerk. 


STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  RUSH. 

Q.  Mr.  Bush,  where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  Fiftieth  and  Webster  streets, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t — A.  Clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  arrive  at  your  office  in  the  morning f — A.  Eight 
to  8.30. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  W.  8.  White ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  Dr.  W.  S.  White  hold  in  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  at  South  Omaha? — A.  Chief  inicroscopist. 

Q.  Where  was  Dr.  White's  office t — A.  His  private  office  connected 
with  the  main  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Dr.  White  attending  to  any  private  business 
during  office  hours? — A.  Yes;  whenever  there  was  a  call  he  invariably 
took  his  private  case  and  left  the  office,  and  whenever  patients  called 
on  him  at  the  office  he  attended  to  them  there. 

David  Bush. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1897. 
[seal.]  Lawr.  M.  Schibsby,  Notary  Public 


The  Chairman.  I  have  put  in  the  foregoing  documents  to  make  the 
record  complete.    Now  we  will  proceed.    Who  is  the  first  witness! 

W.  C.  Lambert,  esq.,  appeared  as  counsel  for  Dr.  W.  S.  White. 

Mr.  Lambert.  May  I  be  pardoned  for  asking  what  will  be  the  method 
of  procedure? 

The  Chairman.  Our  usual  method  has  been  to  introduce  a  witness 
and  let  him  state  all  he  knows,  except  in  cases  where  parties  have 
attorneys.    You  can  proceed  in  any  way  you  wish. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  merely  desire  to  know  the  order  of  procedure. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  White  is  one  of  the  parties  who  was  dismissed. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  one  of  the  parties  who  was  dismissed. 
Then  I  will  be  permitted  to  ask  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DB.  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE. 

Dr.  William  S.  White,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  your  business  at  this  time. 

Dr.  White.  My  business  is  that  of  a  physician  aud  surgeon. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  have  you  been  a  physician  and  surgeon? 

Dr.  White.  Since  1871. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  at  any  time  you  were 
connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha. 

Dr.  White.  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  microscopic  department 
the  1st  day  of  September,  1893,  aud  had  to  oversee  it  until  the  15th 
of  November,  1896. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  how  your  relations  with  the  Bureau 
were  terminated. 

Dr.  White.  My  duty  was  simply  to  oversee  the  work;  to  see  that 
the  girls  were  given  work  to  do  daily. 

Mr.  Lambert.  No;  I  meau  how  were  your  relations  with  the  Bureau 
terminated  f 

Dr.  White.  I  was  discharged  by  Secretary  Morton  for  alleged  neg- 
lect of  duty. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Have  you  with  you  a  copy  of  your  discharge? 

Mr.  White.  I  have. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  the  date  of  the  discharge  and  the  ground 
therefor. 

Dr.  White.  It  is  dated  November  9,  JL896.  It  is  said  I  was  removed 
for  neglect  of  duty. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  0, 1896. 
Mr.  W.  S.  White,  a  microscopist,  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  having  a 
salary  of  $1,400  per  annum  in  tbe  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  hereby  discharged  from 
that  position  and  his  name  ordered  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  termination  of  November  15, 1896. 
For  neglect  of  duty. 

J.Sterling  Morton,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  were  chief  microscopist. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  at  South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  in  detail  your  duties  at  the  Bureau. 

Dr.  White.  My  duties  were  to  oversee  tbe  assistants;  to  see  that 
work  was  given  out  daily;  to  verify  tlieir  work;  to  make  out  the  daily 
reports  and  send  them  to  Washington,  and  also  to  make  out  the  monthly 
report  and  forward  it  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Lambert.  To  be  sent  to  Washington? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  often  were  those  reports  forwarded? 

Dr.  White.  The  daily  report  was  forwarded  daily,  and  the  monthly 
report,  monthly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  do  you  mean  by  giving  out  the  work — to  the 
assistant  microscopists? 

Dr.  White.  I  usually  gave  each  of  them  fifty  samples  taken  from  the 
carcass,  or  piece  meats — bam,  sides,  or  shoulders;  fifty  pieces  for  a  day's 
work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  To  each? 

Dr.  White.  To  each  assistant  microscopist. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  were  those  pieces  furnished  to  you? 

Dr.  White.  The  tagger  brought  them  over,  usually  the  day  before; 
they  were  kept  there  during  the  night,  and  tbe  first  thing  I  did  early 
every  morning  was  to  begin  at  8  o'clock.  Tbe  little  janitress  called 
out  the  numbers  for  me  the  first  thing,  so  as  not  to  keep  the  girls  wait- 
ing when  they  came  to  work  at  half  past  8. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Your  distribution  was  usually  at  8  o'clock? 

Dr.  White.  Uniformly.  I  think  you  will  find,  by  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  that  it  never  varied. 

Mr.  Lambert.  When  did  your  department  open  in  the  morning? 
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Dr.  White.  They  commenced  work  at  half  past  8.  A  few  girls  wbo 
lived  in  town  got  there  a  little  earlier  than  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  the  rules  prescribed  by  yourself  or  by  the 
Department! 

Dr.  White.  By  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  When  did  your  department  closet 

Dr.  White.  About  a  quarter  to  4. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Each  day! 

Dr.  White.  Bach  day. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  all  the  assistants  as  well  as  yourself  were  through 
with  their  work! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  day. 

Dr.  Lambert.  After  distributing  the  particles,  as  you  have  just 
described,  then  what  was  your  further  duty  in  connection  with  the 
department! 

Dr.  White.  To  be  around  the  building;  to  verify  tbe  work  when  I 
was  called  upon.    If  anybody  found  trichinae,  I  was  called  in  to  verify  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  verification  !" 

Dr.  White.  Whenever  they  found  trichinse,  they  called  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  you  would  examine  it  and  pronounce  judgment! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  was  your  further  duty  in  that  connection! 

Dr.  White.  Simply  to  make  out  the  reports  and  forward  them,  or 
take  them  down  to  the  clerk  and  he  forwarded  them  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  clerk  was  in  the  building! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  downstairs. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  work  you  have  just  described  was  repeated  each 
day! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  all  times! 

Dr.  White.  All  the  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  at  this  time  what  meats  you  examined; 
whether  they  were  meats  for  exports. 

Dr.  White.  All  for  export. 

Mr.  Lambert.  For  export  purposes  f 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Any  other  purpose! 

Dr.  White.  No  other  purpose  than  for  export. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  after  this  investigation  was 
made  anything  further  was  done  with  your  findings  except  to  send  ia 
the  report.  Did  you  send  to  the  different  packing  houses  tags  or  other 
evidence  of  your  having  examined  the  meat — for  instance,  if  you  found 
some  defective  meat! 

Dr.  White.  The  tagger  would  come  over  and  get  the  numbers  and 
cut  out  the  trichinse  numbers. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  take  them  to  the  packing  house! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  trichinse  numbers  were  there  cut  out! 

Dr.  White.  They  were  there  thrown  out.  The  tagger,  a  Government 
official,  would  see  that  they  were  thrown  out.  They  were  usually  pu: 
into  the  interstate  trade,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  were  at  the  office  etch 
morning  at  8  o'clock! 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  varied. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  think  you  ever  varied  f 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did     From  the  testimony  of  tbe 
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girl  who  gave  oat  the  work  for  me,  you  will  find  I  never  was  absent. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  absent.    I  may  have  been,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  was. 
Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  there  the  whole  of  each  day  ! 
Br.  White.  Yes,  sir;  except  at  noon  and  at  the  recesses.    I  would 
go  to  my  office  and  my  dinner  at  recess. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  during  that  time  you 
practiced  your  profession! 
Dr.  White.  I  did;  outside  of  working  hours. 
Mr.  Lambert.    Did  you  at  any  time  do  so  during  working  hours! 
Dr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  make  any  calls  upon  patients  during 
those  hours  f 

Dr.  White.  Not  to  leave  the  room.  I  can  not  remember  ever  to  have 
left  the  room  to  make  a  call  except  at  noon.  I  made  some  calls  at  noon, 
but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  left  the  room  to  make  any  calls, 
except  it  was  that  I  made  an  emergency  call;  but  I  do  not  remember 
that. 
Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you,  during  that  time,  prescribe  for  your  patients! 
Dr.  White.  I  sometimes  came  to  the  office,  but  very  seldom.  I  made 
arrangements  to  call  after  working  hours. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  you  did  step  out  of  the  office  for  the  purpose  of 
prescribing  or  otherwise,  how  long  would  you  be  absent  f 
Dr.  White.  A  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  in  your  judgement  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  you  should  be  in  the  department  at  all  times. 
Dr.  White.  I  do  not  think  it  was  really  necessary. 
Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  that  at  any  time  in  your  absence  defec- 
tive or  trichinous  meat  was  discovered? 

Dr.  White.  I  suppose  so;  but  they  called  some  of  the  older  girls  to 
verify  the  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Can  you  name  any  person  who  was  called  in  your 
absence! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  Mrs.  Bushnell  and  Miss  Gibson;  prob- 
ably some  of  them;  perhaps  some  of  the  girls  now  present  would 
verify  it. 
Mr.  Lambert.  In  your  absence! 
Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  at  this  time  how  many  were  under  your 
supervision  at  the  time? 
Dr.  White.  At  the  time  I  was  discharged! 
Mr.  Lambert.  Yes. 
Dr.  White.  I  think  there  were  eleven. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Had  there  been  that  number  during  the  whole  of  your 
connection  with  the  department! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  more,  most  of  the  time,  but  they  were 
dropped  from  the  rolls.    However,  there  were  that  number  on  the  rolls' 
when  we  went  under  the  civil  service,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1895. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  acquainted  with  Miss  KassaJ,  Miss  Giblin, 
and  Miss  Flynn! 
Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Mr.   Lambert.   Were   they  under  your  supervision  as  assistant 
tnicroscopists! 
Dr.  White.  They  were. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Don  0.  Ayert 
Dr.  White.  I  am. 
7658 4 
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Mr.  Lambert.  What  were  his  duties  T 

Dr.  White.  He  had  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  bureau  at  South 
Omaha,  and  he  has  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Lamberjt.  What  was  your  statement? 

Dr.  White.  He  has  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  bureau  in  South 
Omaha. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  had  charge  of  your  department! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.    We  reported  to  him  anything  that  was  done. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  have  charge  during  the  whole  of  your  connec- 
tion with  the  office  t 

Dr.  White.  Not  all  the  time.  Dr.  Blackwell  had  charge  part  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  the  time  when  you  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
your  office  was  your  part  of  the  department  under  civil  service T 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  after  entering  "upon  them  was  the  office 
placed  under  the  civil  service  t 

Dr.  White.  We  were  notified  by  Secretary  Morton  the  1st  of  July, 
1895. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  at  this  time  whether  or  not  you  were 
thereafter  more  careful  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 

Dr.  White.  I  was  a  great  deal  more  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  the  reason. 

Dr.  White.  The  Secretary  sent  me  a  circular  stating  that  we  were 
placed  under  the  civil  service  and  he  wanted  us  to  be  more  careful.  I 
have  forgotten  its  wording,  but  I  think  that  was  it.  From  that  time  on 
I  was  extremely  careful. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Have  you  the  circular  letter  f 

Dr.  White.  It  said  that  we  were  placed  under  the  civil  service  of 
date  the  1st  of  July.  It  is  somewhere  among  these  papers  [exhibiting*. 
It  simply  notified  us  that  we  were  placed  under  the  civil  service,  1 
wish  to  state  here  that  I  understand  I  was  under  the  civil  service  the 
year  previous,  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  All  of  the  inspectors 
were  placed  under  the  civil  service  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  know  of  that  fact? 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  not  until  the  whole  department  was  placed 
TThlhtf  the  civil  service  on  the  1st  of  July,  1895. 

Mr.  Lambert  :  Was  the  letter  to  which  you  refer  the  first  official 
information  you  had  of  the  factt 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  I  had  heard  it  around  that  we  were 
going  to  be  placed  under  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  call  your  attention  to  Senate  Document  155,  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and  I  direct  you  to  an  affidavit  made 
and  recited  therein  by  Don  C.  Ayer,  inspector,  South  Omaha,  Nebr.. 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  White  performed  his  duties  fairly  well  at 
times  and  at  other  times  with  carelessness  and  neglect  of  duty.  I  ask 
you  to  state  whether  or  not  Dr.  Ayer  at  any  time  complained  of  the 
method  and  manner  in  which  yon  were  discharging  your  duties. 

Dr.  White.  He  never  did;  not  once. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  he  ever  said 
anything  to  you  about  it. 

Dr.  White.  He  never  did  at  any  time, 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  no  timet 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  at  any  tine 
your  reports  sent  down  to  the  clerk  were  corrected. 
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Dr.  White.  Oh,  tbey  may  have  been  occasionally,  hut  very  seldom. 
We  hardly  ever  made  a  mistake.  Yon  will  find  out  from  the  assistants 
tbat  we  hardly  ever  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  any  corrections  were  made,  do  yon  know  whether 
they  were  important  or  material! 

Dr.  White.  They  were  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  they  clerical  errors! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  which  often  occur. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  those  mistakes  f 

Dr.  White.  They  occurred  very  seldom. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  call  your  further  attention  to  the  affidavit,  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  you  made  professional  calls  and  visits  during  your 
hours  at  the  department.    I  believe  you  have  stated  that  you  did  not. 

Dr.  White.  I  did  so  state,  most  emphatically. 

Mr.  Lambert.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  further  stated  therein  that  Dr.  White  placed  on 
his  office  the  following  card:  "For  Dr.  White,  inquire  upstairs." 

Dr.  White.    Yes,  sir;  I  had  that  on  my  card. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  did  you  have  the  card  on  the  doort 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  know;  some  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  any  reason  for  placing  the  card  there. 

Dr.  White.  I  thought  if  a  person  wanted  to  see  me  on  professional 
or  other  business — I  often  had  calls  from  friends  which  had  no  connec- 
tion at  all  with  the  practice  of  medicine — I  could  make  an  arrangement 
to  call  outside  of  working  hours.  I  told  them  if  it  would  not  suit 
them  I  could  not  go  and  to  get  someone  else;  that  I  could  not  go 
then. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  the  reason  for  placing  the  card  there  was  merely 
to  direct  such  people  where  they  could  find  you,  whether  for  profes- 
sional calls  or  otherwise! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  professional  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  if  you  know,  when  this  affidavit 
was  made  with  reference  to  your  discharge,  it  having  been  made  Novem- 
ber 27,  1896! 

Dr.  White.  The  first  one  was  made,  I  think,  about  two  weeks  after 
my  discharge.  Mr.  Shelden  was  sent  out  here  to  hunt  evidence  which 
he  said  would  stick.  The  Civil  Service  Gommission  informed  them  that 
the  evidence  on  which  we  were  removed  was  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Lambert.  "Tbat  the  evidence  on  which  you  were  removed  was 
not  sufficient."    What  did  he  mean  by  that! 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  I  heard  it  came  from  him,  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  said  it  was  not  sufficient  evidence  on  which 
to  remove  us.    So  he  hunted  up  evidence  which  would  stick. 

The  Chairman.  Who  hunted  up  evidence! 

Dr.  White.  One  Edward  Shelden. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  does  he  hold! 

Dr.  White.  I  think  they  call  him  a  special  agent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Agricultural  Department! 

Dr.  White.  He  is  a  personal  friend  of  Secretary  Morton,  living  in 
Nebraska  City. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, there  were  any  examinations  made  prior  to  your  discharge. 

Dr.  White.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  there  any  evidence  collected! 
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Dr.  White.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  collection  of  all  evidence  and  information  has 
been  made  since  yon  were  discharged! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.    They  sent  out  twice. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  the  affidavit  of  November  27, 1896,  made  daring 
his  first  visit  heref 

Dr.  White.  His  first  visit. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  how  long  after  his  first  visit  the  second 
visit  was  madef 

Dr.  White.  He  returned  some  time  in  January,  and  still  I  heard  it 
stated  that  that  evidence  was  not  sufficient — that  he  wanted  other  evi- 
dence which  would  stick. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  at  any  timet 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  reference  to  whether  or  not  it  was  sufficient! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  what  he  said. 

Dr.  White.  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  "Why  are  you  hunting  up 
evidence  against  met"  I  said  "I  am  not  going  to  make  any  fight  about 
this  matter.  I  was  going  to  let  it  drop,  but  I  do  not  think  you  are 
acting  very  nice,  hunting  around  the  stockyards  and  wherever  I  have 
been  practicing  medicine  for  evidence  against  me."  He  said,  "  I  have 
sufficient  evidence  now."  I  said  it  was  all  right.  I  said,  "  I  object  to  it" 
I  said  if  he  went  on  I  would  fight.  He  said  I  was  out,  and  I  would  be 
out  when  the  evidence  went  in.  He  retorted  by  saying  that  I  did  not 
support  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  Administration  did  he  meant 

Dr.  White.  The  Cleveland  Administration.  He  also  said  that  I  did 
not  attend  the  State  convention  here  which  nominated  Palmer  and 
Buckner  electors.  I  told  him  no,  I  did  not.  He  said  Dr.  Schirmer  was 
there. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  is  Dr.  Schirmer  t 

Dr.  White.  He  is  a  physician  from  Otoe  County;  the  same  county  I 
am  from.    He  is  now  one  of  the  inspectors  at  the  Hammond  House. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  he  at  the  time  you  have  mentioned  t 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  there  then. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  the  examiner,  during  either  of  the  investigations, 
request  you  or  your  witnesses  to  make  a  showing  f 

Dr.  White.  Ko,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  or  any  of  those  on  your  side  for 
a  statement  of  any  kind? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  to  a  few  of  my  friends. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  take  their  statements  f 

Dr.  White.  He  took  Mr.  Beal's  statement,  but  he  would  not  put  it 
down  as  he  wanted  him  to  do  it;  and  some  others,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  t 

Dr.  White.  I  do.  I  can  bring  witnesses  that  he  would  not.  I  have 
asked  to  have  Mr.  Beal  summoned. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  affidavit  of  Dr.  Don  C. 
Ayer  in  this  same  document,  under  date  of  December  30, 1896,  where  it 
is  stated,  speaking  of  Dr.  White,  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  attended 
every  call  that  he  received."  I  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  that  is 
true. 

Dr.  White.  I  deny  that  most  positively. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yon  may  state  whether  or  not  you  received  calls  which 
you  refused  to  attend. 
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Dr..  White.  I  have  received  calls  which  I  refused  to  make. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Dr.  Ayer  further  says  in  the  affidavit,  to  which  I  call 
your  attention  now:  "He  always  gave  the  impression  to  the  employees 
here  that  the  influence  he  had  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
such  that  he  could  do  as  he  pleased,  regardless  of  my  orders." 

Dr.  White.  That  is  false. 

Dr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  said  to  Ayer  or  to 
any  of  the  employees  anything  as  to  your  personal  relations  with 
Secretary  Morton  or  your  influence  with  him. 

Dr.  White.  JSb,  sir;  I  never  did.  Everybody  who  knows  me  knows 
that  that  is  not  my  style. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  do  you  know  about  the  discipline  and  order  at 
the  bureau  during  your  supervision! 

Dr.  White.  In  my  department! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes;  at  the  time. 

Dr.  White.  I  considered  it  very  fine.  I  think  I  can  satisfy  the  com- 
mittee that  it  was  the  very  best.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  better 
in  the  Department  at  that  time — in  the  whole  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  further  statement,  wherein 
it  is  alleged  that  "His  conduct  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1894,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  discharge,  was  such  as  to  prejudice  good  order  and 
discipline,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  usefulness  of  the  employees 
at  this  station."  Do  you  know  of  any  act  of  mutiny  or  bad  order  or 
lack  of  discipline! 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  L.  M.  Schibsby! 

Dr.  White.  I  am. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  is  his  relation  to  the  bureau! 

Dr.  White.  He  is  a  tagger  there. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  before  your  discharge  were  you  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Schibsby! 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  on  the  force  when  I 
came  in;  probably  three  years  anyway. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  he  was  the  tagger,  or  one  of 
them,  who  would  carry  back  the  evidence  of  any  defective  meat. 

Dr.  White.  That  was  his  business;  to  carry  back  to  the  house  and 
cut  out  the  numbers  that  were  diseased. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  affidavit  made  by  him, 
appearing  in  Senate  Document  No.  155,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second 
session,  wherein  he  says  in  substance  that  many  mistakes  or  errors 
came  under  his  observation  in  microscopical  work. 

Dr.  White.  That  is  not  true. 

Jdr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  you  recall  at  this  time  any 
instance  wherein  there  was  an  error  or  mistake. 

Dr.  White.  The  case  he  mentions  there  is  where  he  went  over  at 
noon  and  got  the  numbers.  He  said  he  did  not  get  all  of  them,  and 
when  I  got  through  the  report  that  evening  or  afternoon  I  went  down 
and  called  up  the  house,  to  be  sure  that  he  had  all  the  numbers,  and  he 
could  not  be  found.  We  requested  the  house  to  give  the  numbers — all 
the  numbers — to  call  them  out.  They  said  they  would  do  so,  but  they 
did  not.  That  is  the  case  he  mentions  there  where  a  mistake  was  made. 
The  fault  was  not  mine.    It  was  the  house's  fault  or  his  own. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  includes  all  the  mis- 
takes ever  reported  or  made  during  your  term  iri  sending  in  numbers 
and  having  the  meat  cut  out! 
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Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  I  remember.  It  was  no  fault  of 
mine.    I  did  what  1  could  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Ida  E.  Bushnellf 

Dr.  White.  I  am. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  her  relations  to  the  department. 

Dr.  White.  She  was  one  of  my  assistants  during  my  term  of  office. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  whole  of  the  term. 

Dr.  White.  All  the  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  call  your  attention  to  one  of  her  statements  in  her 
affidavit,  made  and  set  ont  in  Senate  Document  155,  Fifty-fourth  Con 
gress,  second  session,  wherein  she  states  that  yon  would  be  absent 
attending  professional  calls  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours. 

Dr.  White.  I  deny  it,  most  emphatically.  I  may  have  been  absent 
sometimes  fifteen  minutes,  but  as  for  two  hours — that  is,  after  the  1st 
of  July,  1895 — I  will  state  positively  that  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is,  after  you  were  placed  under  the  civil  service! 

Dr.  White.  After  I  understood  we  were  placed  under  the  civil 
service. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  acquainted  with  Miss  Lulu  Gibson  f 

Dr.  White.  I  am. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  her  relation  with  the  department. 

Dr.  White.  She  was  one  of  my  assistants. 

Mr.  Lambert.  During  the  whole  of  your  term? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  except  for  a  short  time.  She  resigned  and 
was  reinstated  afterwards. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  call  your  attention  to  one  of  her  statements  in  her 
affidavit,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  you  openly  discussed  politics  in  the 
department — in  the  workroom. 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did,  openly.  I  talked  in  a  round- 
about way,  but  as  to  discussing  politics,  I  did  not  do  it.  I  think  I  can 
prove  by  all  the  witnesses  who  saw  me  daily  there  that  I  did  not  make 
a  practice  of  it.  Of  course,  Mr.  Zeller  and  some  of  the  people  there 
would  laugh  and  talk  in  a  general  way  about  politics.  It  was  the  day 
of  election  that  most  of  it  occurred. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  was  said  at  any  time 
before  the  day  of  election  t 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  remember  anything  that  was  said  previous  to 
the  election.  I  was  very  careful.  I  knew  how  Secretary  Morton  felt. 
I  knew  he  was  very  rabid. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  what  was  said  on  the  day  of  election. 

Dr.  White.  Mr.  Zeller  got  through  early  that  day  and  came  up  early. 
On  his  way  home  he  came  up.  I  said,  "John,  how  do  you  think  the 
John  F.  Irish  crowd  feel  to  day  after  killing  that  man,  yesterday,  follow 
ing  Mr.  Bryan  1"  He  said,  jokingly,  they  did  not  have  any  feeling  about 
it.  Finally,  Mrs.  Bushnell  said,  u  Doctor,  I  want  you  to  understand 
my  brother  was  on  that  train.  That  is  getting  pretty  close  to  home. 
I  will  remember  that,  and  you  will  be  sorry  for  it,  too,  and  some  others.'* 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  the  remark  which  was  madef 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  that  all  that  was  saidf 

Dr.  White.  She  kept  talking  about  it  coming  pretty  close  home  when 
I  talked  that  way;  that  she  would  remember  it,  and  others  would 
remember  it,  and  I  would  be  sorry  for  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you,  prior  to  the  last  campaign,  ever  say  anything 
about  politics  or  discuss  politics  or  make  any  such  remarks  in  the 
department  f 
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Dr.  White.  Not  up  there.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did.  I  may  have 
in  a  roundabout  way,  bat  I  did  not  talk  general  politics. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  jesting  or  incidental  remarks,  such  as  yon  spoke 
of  a  moment  ago,  occurred  during  the  last  campaign? 

Dr.  White.  It  was  on  election  day  that  that  occurred;  just  about 
the  noon  hour. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Tou  are  acquainted  with  Miss  Etta  Thompson? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  She  is  an  assistant  microscopist  in  that  department? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  in  her  affidavit 
appearing  in  Senate  Document  155,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, under  date  of  November  27, 189G,  wherein  she  has  said,  snbstan 
tially,  that  you  neglected  duty;  that  you  attended  professional  calls, 
and  that  you  discussed  politics.  I  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  the 
statements  set  forth  are  true! 

Dr.  White.  No,  except  in  a  roundabout  way.  I  did  not  discuss 
politics  generally. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Except  as  you  have  stated  heretofore  f 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  acquainted  with  one  Jacob  I.  Payne! 

Dr.  White.  I  am. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  his  relation  to  the  department. 

Dr.  White.  He  is  a  stock  examiner  there. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  call  your  attention  to  his  affidavit  made  under  date 
of  December  28, 1896,  appearing  in  Senate  Document  155,  Fifty-fourth 
Congress,  second  session.  I  ask  you  to  take  the  affidavit  and  explain 
to  the  committee  the  statements  made  there. 

Dr.  White.  I  wish  to  state  that  Mr.  Payne  made  an  affidavit  against 
me,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Edward  Shelden,  that  I  visited  his 
family  before  we  were  under  the  civil  service,  in  1894.  The  last  time  1 
was  at  his  house  was  in  October,  1894, 1  think.  Mr.  Shelden  got  him 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  bill  I  sent  him.  When  I  made  a  number  of  these 
calls  there  was  no  work  being  done  at  all  in  the  department.  So  1  can 
account  for  almost  all  these  visits  as  being  made  outside  of  office  hours 
and  when  there  was  no  work  at  all  being  done. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  do  you  mean  by  no  work  being  done? 

Dr.  White.  There  were  about  ten  or  eleven,  probably  twelve,  months 
when  there  was  no  work  being  done  in  the  department.  Times  were 
hard  and  the  packers  were  not  asking  for  the  examination  of  meat,  and  I 
had  orders  from  the  Department  to  furlough  the  girls  and  call  them  on 
again  when  there  was  work.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  time.  We 
looked  it  up  during  the  investigation.  I  think  ten  or  twelve  mouths,  I 
do  not  know  exactly,  but  almost  a  third  of  the  time,  probably,  there 
was  no  work  being  done;  At  that  time  I  practiced  when  I  had  a  call, 
of  course,  at  any  and  all  times.  1  had  nothing  to  do.  I  would  come 
down  and  report  in  the  morning,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  If 
1  had  a  call  I  would  make  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  during  this  time  you 
had  any  special  orders  with  reference  to  different  work  than  you  had 
been  doing  theretofore. 

Dr.  White.  Secretary  Morton  wrote  me  and  told  me  to  take  the 
market  reports  daily  and  send  them  to  him  weekly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  did  that  takef 

Dr.  White.  I  Think  almost  a  year. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  I  mean  how  long  each  day  did 
the  report? 

Dr.  White.  From  a  half  to  three-quarters  o 
never  more  than  an  hoar.  If  I  came  to  Omaha i 
meat  shops  here,  it  would  take  a  little  longer.  r. 
tain  the  price  of  cattle,  dressed  beef,  and  the  re 
daily  and  send  it  to  him  weekly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  draw  full  pay  during 

Dr.  White.  I  did.  I  think  I  wrote  the  Secrc 
the  idea  of  being  furloughed  without  pay;  thai 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  wrote  such  a  letter,  but 
telling  me  to  take  the  market  reports  daily  and  sc 

Mr.  Lambert.  Doctor,  do  you  know  how  the  < 
in  Senate  Document  No.  155  was  prepared? 

Dr.  White.  I  do.  One  Edward  Shelden  cai 
about  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
ing  it,  whether  he  did  so  under  promises  of  s 
that? 

Dr.  White.  He  did.  He  took  all  the  persons 
room;  he  got  the  witnesses  in  there  and  made  tl 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  some  of  the 
their  interest  to  make  statements. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  o 

Dr.  White.  Miss  Gibson  told  me. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  what  you  know  < 
It  is  incompetent  for  you  to  give  hearsay  testim 

Dr.  White.  I  can  only  state  what  the  parties 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  incompetent. 

Dr.  White.  We  will  get  them  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  the  i 
ducted  in  private! 

Dr.  White.  I  do. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  it  conducted  in  private? 

Dr.  White.  In  Dr.  Ayer's  private  room,  wit! 
stand,  with  a  Government  official  as  notary  publi 
and  so  was  Mr.  Edward  Shelden.  Anyway,  A 
had  evidence  sufficient  this  time.  He  said,  "I 
asked  him  if  I  could  render  him  any  assistance, 
enough  now." 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  state  if,  < 
with  the  Bureau,  you  received  any  word  from  Sec 
ing  you  to  participate  in  politics,  either  here  or 

Dr.  White.  I  had  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State,  if  you  please,  just  whi 
received,  and  the  participation,  if  any. 

Dr.  White.  He  would  just  order  me  to  go  tc 
out  the  boys  to  get  delegates  who  would  be  aga 
free-silver  cranks,  as  he  called  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  go? 

Dr.  White.  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  often? 

Dr.  White.  A  number  of  times.  I  wish  to  i 
that  nothing  was  ever  said  about  my  neglect  of  < 
and  stayed  a  week  at  a  time.    Dr.  Schirmer,  to 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Whom  did  you  leave  in  charge  of  the  department? 

Dr.  White.  I  left  different  parties.  I  left  Mrs.  Bushnell  in  charge, 
I  think.  Then  I  left  Miss  Gibson,  I  think.  I  have  left  her  in  charge 
once. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  are  assistant  microscopistsf 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  they  the  same  parties  yon  would  leave  in  charge 
while  temporarily  absent,  as  complained  off 

Dr.  White.  Some  of  them  are.  I  am  not  positive  about  it.  When 
I  went  I  would  leave  some  one  to  make  the  reports.  1  would  sign  the 
blank  reports  and  they  would  fill  them  out. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Have  you  the  letters  which  Secretary  Morton  at  that 
time  sent  you,  directing  you  to  got 

Dr.  White.  1  have  a  number  of  them;  quite  a  number. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  them. 

Dr.  White.  Here  is  one  letter  in  regard  to  politics.  You  will  see 
the  tone  of  it.  It  is  in  regard  to  a  convention.  That  is  not  ordering 
me  down  there,  however. 

The  Chairman.  (After  reading  the  letter.)  Let  the  letter  be  put  in 
evidence. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

WashingPon,  D.  (7.,  June  23,  1894. 
Dr.  W.  S.  White, 

South  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Dear  Doctor:  I  have  yours  of  the  18th  instant,  and  I  yesterday 
called  at  the  Postmaster-General's  Office,  and  found  that  Mr.  Hull  had 
already  filed  his  bond  and  been  commissioned  as  postmaster  at  Douglas. 
Therefore,  it  is  too  late  to  undertake  any  movement  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Dakin.  If  Dakin,  however,  is  such  a  good  Democrat  as 
described  by  yourself  and  other  friends  (although  he  has  never  had 
any  papers  filed  here),  he  will  not  cease  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  sound 
currency,  nor  fail  to  go  to  the  next  State  convention  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  intention  of  declaring,  as  a  Nebraska  Democrat,  against  all 
the  monetary  fallacies  of  the  Populists. 

It  is  hardly  consistent  to  say  that  a  man  is  a  very  sound  Democrat, 
that  he  is  devoted  to  righteous  economics,  that  he  is  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  honest  money  and  against  fiat  currency;  and  then,  by  implica- 
tion, to  say  that  if  he  does  not  get  what  he  wants  in  the  way  of  an  office, 
he  will  not  support  any  of  the  things  that  he  loves  so  well.  Sometimes 
I  think  those  gentlemen  who  talk  that  way  are  in  politics  "for  revenue 
only." 

You  and  Doctor  Scheimer  [Schirroer]  will  be  largely  responsible  to 
the  next  State  convention  for  the  character  of  the  delegation  from 
Otoe.  You  ought  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Eolfe,  W.  A.  Cotton,  Henry 
Shewell,  and  Ed.  Shelden,  and  tell  them  directly  that  if  they  keep  the 
town  right  the  back  precincts  will  be  solid.  It  will  be  easier  to  carry 
that  county  for  sound  money  in  a  convention  to  be  held  during  next 
August  or  September  than  it  was  last  year.  There  will  be  no  excuse 
for  any  miscarriage  if  the  physicians  in  charge  properly  attend  to  the 
patient  now  right  along. 

Yours,  faithfully,  J.  Sterling  Morton. 
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Dr.  White.  Here  is  one  in  which  he  says  yon  mnst  not  mix  politics 
with  official  business: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  16, 1893. 
Dr.  W.  8.  White, 

Chief  of  Microscopists,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  to-day  an  official  communication  relative 
to  microscopy  and  microscopists  under  your  immediate  supervision  at 
South  Omaha. 

Hereafter  when  you  write  me  I  desire  that  your  personal  and  political 
matters  should  \p  in  letters  entirely  separate  from  all  official  duties  and 
subjects  whatsoever. 

The  matter  of  free  coinage  and  silver  leagues  in  Nebraska  has  been 
called  to  my  attention,  and  I  understand  that  silver  lodges  have  been 
formed  in  nearly  every  county.  The  object  of  these  lodges  is  to  inspire 
all  the  Democrats  who  voted  with  the  Populists  in  the  year  1892  to  now 
attend  the  Democratic  primaries  in  each  precinct  and  county,  so  as  to 
send  to  the  State  convention  on  the  4th  of  October  a  lot  of  free  coinage 
advocates  to  pass  resolutions  denunciatory  of  the  monetary  views  and 
policy  of  President  Cleveland.  The  silver  lodges  of  the  money  fallacy 
fellows  are  quite  liable  to  control  that  convention  unless  yon  and  other 
active  men  go  to  work  against  them  at  an  early  day. 

Repeating,  never  mix  your  letters  so  that  personal  and  political  mat- 
ters may  be  found  in  official  communications  which  have  to  be  put  up<»n 
file  here  to  remain  forever, 

With  sincere  wishes  for  your  success,  and  the  health  and  happiness 
of  your  family,  I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  Sterling  Morton. 

Here  [exhibiting]  is  one  where  he  orders  Dr.  Schirmer  to  go  down 
with  me.    That  is  while  we  were  under  the  civil  service. 

The  Chairman  (after  reading  the  letter).  I  suggest  that  inasmuch 
as  the  letter  is  marked  " personal"  you  had  better  not  put  it  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Chairman.  Is  itf 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes. 

Dr.  White.  When  Dr.  Schirmer  was  ordered  to  go  down  with  me* 
we  were  under  the  civil  service. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C.y  June  5, 1894. 
Dr.  W.  S.  White, 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Dear  Doctor:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  26th 
ultimo,  relative  to  free  coinage  and  the  followers  of  that  fallacy  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  currency  is  concerned,  it  is  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Republic;  so  far  as  resolutions  denunciatory  of  the  under- 
signed are  concerned,  they  are  of  no  importance  either  to  myself  or  the 
public  when  passed  by  people  who  are  enraged  simply  because  I  donor 
endorse  their  economic  vagaries. 
Of  course,  the  farmers  of  Nebraska,  when  they  sell  prod  nets,  bvf 
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money,  and,  just  as  those  who  buy  products  sell  money,  they  desire  the 
very  best  quality  in  the  thing  they  get.  Therefore,  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  and  elsewhere  to  have  a  circulating  medium 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  and  convertible  into  gold,  which  is  the  money 
of  the  world. 

Should  Doctor  Scheimer  [Schirmer]  desire  to  visit  McWilliams  and 
Osage,  he  can  get  a  furlough,  I  presume,  by  applying  for  it  at  the  proper 
time,  so  as  to  permit  him  to  make  the  trip;  and  the  same  applys  equally 
to  yourself,  no  doubt. 

Write  me  what  the  fight  about  the  post-office  in  Hendricks  precinct 
amounts  to,  and  who,  in  your  judgment,  ought  to  be  appointed  post- 
master. 

Probably  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  write  to  friends  in  Nebraska 
City  upon  whom  you  can  depend  and  stir  them  up  to  active  labor  in 
the  securement  of  a  delegation  which  shall  stand  for  sound  money  and 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  of  Nebraska. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  the  matter,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Sterling  Morton. 

Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  June  12, 1894. 
Dr.  W.  S.  White, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  TJ.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

So.  Omahay  Nebraska. 

Dear  Doctor:  I  have  yours  of  the  8th,  and  hasten  to  state  that  it 
is  important  that  every  friend  of  a  sound  currency  for  the  American 
people  should  be  on  the  alert,  vigilant,  and  active  in  Douglas,  Otoe, 
and  other  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nebraska.  It  will  not  do 
to  sit  down  and  sweat  inertly  because  the  weather  is  warm,  but  per- 
spiration should  exude  from  every  pore  because  of  sincerely  zealous 
labors  in  behalf  of  that  which  is  right,  and  against  that  which  is  wrong, 
in  economics.    *    *    * 

Doctor  Scheimer  [Schirmer  J  should  join  with  you  in  every  reasonable 
effort  to  evangelize,  financially,  all  those  people  in  Otoe  Oouuty  who 
have  been  misled  by  the  felicitous  fallacies  upon  the  money  question 
with  which  the  county  has  been  flooded. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  Sterling  Morton. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  state  that  you  did  go  to  Otoe  County  t 

Dr.  White.  I  did,  several  times.  I  presided  in  one  county  conven- 
tion. I  attended  every  State  convention,  as  adelegate  from  Otoe  county, 
except  the  last  one;  and  then  I  was  to  that  one  held  in  April,  1896,  at 
Lincoln.    I  was  there,  but  not  as  a  delegate. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  there  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Morton 
in  each  instance  t 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  He  told  me  to  whom  to  write,  to  go  down  and 
work  up  the  boys  and  attend  the  West  end,  and  it  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Lambert.  During  this  time  you  merely  left  one  of  your  assist- 
ants in  charge  of  the  office  1 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  in  charge  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  verified  and  did  the  work  you  had  donet 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  signed  the  blank  reports  and  left  them  there 
for  them  to  fill  them  out. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  filled  them  out  and  turned  them  inf 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  participate  in  any  political  work  in  Douglas 
County  t 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  took  no  part  at  all  in  the  campaign  last  year. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  yon  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  any  other 
person  connected  with  the  department  took  part  or  participated  in 
politics  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Morton  t 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  they  went  there;  at  least  I 
understood  they  were  ordered  to  go.  They  did  it  there  dvery  year 
since  I  have  been  here,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  of  their  going! 

Dr.  White.  I  know  they  went. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  were  absent  from  work.  Were  they  excused  or 
paroled  t 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  was  itf 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  I  understood  they  were  excused  last 
year  by  Don  O.  Ayer.  Whenever  they  wanted  the  boys  to  work,  it 
was  the  custom  that  they  worked.  Mr.  McHugh  said  he  would  see 
that  there  was  no  trouble;  he  would  attend  to  that  himself. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  is  Mr.  McHugh  t 

Dr.  White.  He  is  an  attorney  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  he  the  person  recently  appointed  to  the  Federal 
judgeship  here! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  confirmed. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  not  confirmed  finally! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  the  man. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  this  time  do  you  recall  how  long  you  were  absent 
in  Otoe  County! 

Dr.  White.  No;  I  do  not  recall  how  long  I  was  absent. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  any  time  were  you  gone  a  week  ! 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  think  I  was  gone  a  week  at  any  time,  but  I 
went  several  times  and  left  the  work  in  charge  of  assistants. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  was  Dr.  Schirmer!    What  position  did  he  hold! 

Dr.  White.  He  is  one  of  the  inspectors  at  the  Hammond  house. 
He  also  is  from  Otoe  County,  the  same  county  that  the  Secretary  and 
I  are  from. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not,  during  your  term  in 
the  Department,  you  had  any  conversations  or  communications  with 
Secretary  Morton  relative  to  whether  or  not  your  work  was  satisfactory! 

Dr.  White.  I  never  had  a  word;  not  one  word. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not,  during  the  whole  of  your  timet 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  except  in  a  personal  letter,  in  which  he  said  be 
hoped  I  would  continue  to  give  good  service  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  during  your  term  of  office  yon 
had  any  conversations  with  Secretary  Morton  relative  to  your  practic- 
ing while  holding  the  position! 

Dr.  White.  I  did;  at  the  Paxton  Hotel  one  night. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  time  was  it!    How  long  ago  was  itf 

Dr.  White.  It  was  some  time  in  1894, 1  think— the  fall  of  1894. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  to  the  committee  just  what  was  said  to  you  by 
Secretary  Morton  at  that  time. 

Dr.  White.  Just  before  bidding  him  good  night  he  asked  me  how 
my  practice  was,  and  I  told  him  it  was  not  much;  that  I  could  not  do 
much;  and  he  said.  "It  will  get  better  right  along,  Doctor."  In  feci, 
he  encouraged  me. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  What  else,  if  anything,  did  he  say  in  that  connection  f 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  said  anything  more  about 
practice.  He  said  it  would  get  better  right  along.  I  remember  that 
distinctly;  that  my  practice  would  get  better  right  along. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  hope  it  would! 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  remember  what  he  said.  I  remember  distinctly 
those  words,  "it  will  get  better  right  along."  I  have  a  communication 
from  him  when  I  complained  about  putting  the  two  clerks  and  Dr. 
Ayer,  the  inspector,  in  my  office.  He  wrote  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
not  better  change  my  office,  to  one  right  adjacent  to  the  microscopic 
room.  In  that  letter  I  told  him  it  would  interfere  with  my  business, 
and  that  is  the  reply  he  gave. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  was  interfering  with  your  business  t 

Dr.  White.  Putting  Dr.  Ayer  and  two  clerks  in  my  office.  I  had 
an  office  downstairs.  Mr.  Salmon  ordered  Dr.  Ayer  and  the  two  clerks 
down  to  my  office.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  a  private  letter  objecting 
to  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  business  do  you  refer  tot 

Dr.  White.  What  business! 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  business  did  you  refer  to  when  you  said  it  was 
interfering  t 

Dr.  White.  I  think  I  said  it  would  interfere  with  my  practice. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  mean  during  office  hours! 

Dr.  White.  I  meant  not  during  office  hours,  but  at  any  time.  I 
thought  I  ought  to  have  a  room  to  myself,  and  he  suggested  my  getting 
a  room  adjacent  thereto  or  the  use  of  the  microscopic  room.  I  have  the 
letter  in  this  bundle. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Let  us  look  at  the  letter.   . 

Dr.  White.  Here  is  the  part  I  refer  to: 

[Personal  and  unofficial.] 

Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  April  12, 1895. 
Dr.  W.  8..  White, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  South  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
My  Dear  Doctor:    *    *    * 

Dr.  Salmon  is  quite  "  set"  in  the  opinion  that  do  pay  should  be  granted 
to  those  serving  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  outside  of  Washing- 
ton during  ordinary  leaves  of  absence.  Personally,  as  you  are  aware, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power,  which  I  could  con- 
sistently do,  to  protect  and  advance  your  interests. 

Possibly  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  take  another  office,  instead  of 
being  in  with  Doctor  Ayer  and  the  two  clerks!  Gould  you  uot  move 
upstairs!  Ought  you  not  to  have  your  office  right  adjacent  to  or 
immediately  in  the  room  where  the  microscopists  are  at  workf 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

J.  Sterling*  Morton. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Up  until  the  time  you  were  discharged  did  Secretary 
Morton  ever  complain  of  the  work  you  were  doing  there! 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir.  He  never  made  any  complaint  at  all.  I  thought 
my  work  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  since  your  dis- 
charge you  have  had  any  conversation  with  or  communications  from 
Secretary  Morton  relative  to  the  cause  of  your  discharge! 
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Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  the  day  the  doctor 
handed  me  the  notice  of  dismissal,  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  in  what 
way  I  had  neglected  my  duties.  I  told  him  I  denied  most  emphati- 
cally that  I  had  ever  neglected  my  duties. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  respond  f 

Dr.  White.  His  private  secretary  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Have  you  that  response  t 

Dr.  White.  I  have,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  Nov.  16y  1896. 
Dr.  W.  S.  White, 

(7/0  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  South  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  Nov.  14,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  is 
received,  and  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Morton  left  this  morning: 
for  New  York,  and  expects  to  return  to  Washington  in  a  few  days,  whea 
your  communication  will  be  brought  to  his  attention. 

In  the  meantime  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you,  for  your  own 
satisfaction,  that  the  Secretary's  recent  action  in  your  case  was  based 
on  what  he  considered  the  strongest  and  most  indisputable  evidence, 
from  several  reliable  sources  as  to  very  decided  pernicious  political 
activity  upon  your  part  during  the  recent  campaign. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  Nordhouse, 

Private  Secretary. 

Mi  Lambert.  Have  you  any  other  letters  besides  this  onef 

Dr.  White.  I  wrote  once  or  twice  after  that,  but  he  has  never 
answered.  I  tried  to  convince  him  that  I  had  taken  no  part  whatever 
in  politics,  and  I  told  him  if  he  would  send  any  impartial  man  I  would 
convince  him  that  I  had  taken  no  part  in  politics. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  who  sent  in  this  complaint  against  you, 
if  any  one  did! 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out.  I  have  an  idea 
who  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  during  your  time  with 
the  Bureau  you  introduced  any  reforms  in  the  department! 

Dr.  White.  I  adopted  the  system  they  are  following  out  now.  I  am 
told  the  man  who  has  charge  likes  it  much  better  than  the  plan  they 
are  using  in  Chicago.    He  was  there  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  what  the  system  is  and  what  the  old 
system  was. 

Dr.  White.  The  old  system  was  to  give  out  just  a  few  numbers  at  a 
time  every  morning,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  to  each  of  the  girls.  Then  after 
that,  to  give  them  some  more.  I  adopted  the  system  of  getting  there 
early  and  giving  out  fifty  in  rotation,  and  in  that  way  we  made  no 
mistakes. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  mistake* Y 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  old  way  there  were  always  many 
mistakes.  I  understand  my  predecessor  had  trouble.  It  would  take 
them  an  hour  to  find  a  mistake.  We  never  had  any  trouble  finding 
mistakes  under  the  plan  I  adopted. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Miss  Mary  Dal  ton  f 

Dr.  White.  I  am. 

Mr.  Lambert   And  Miss  Flynnf 
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Dr.  White.  I  am.    They  were  two  of  my  assistants. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Assistant  microsoopists! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  they  discharged  at  or  about  the  time  yon  were! 

Dr.  White.  Their  dismissals  were  dated  the  same  day  as  mine. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  alleged  cause  of  dis- 
missal ! 

Dr.  White.  Neglect  of  duty. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  there  any  other  cause t 

Dr.  White.  That  is  all  the  official  notice  says.  Theirs  read  just  like 
mine. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  were  they  with  you  in  the  departmentf 

Dr.  White.  I  think  Miss  Dalton  was  appointed  a  little  while  after  I 
went  there — a  short  time.  It  was  some  time  in  the  same  year,  1893. 
I  think  Miss  Flynn  was  on  the  force  when  I  was  appointed. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were,  then,  acquainted  with  their  competency 
and  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  their  workf 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  what  it  was. 

Dr.  White.  They  were  just  as  competent  as  any  of  the  girls.  Miss 
Dalton  was  a  little  slow,  but  a  very  careful  worker.  They  were  most 
orderly  girls.    Miss  Dalton  was  very  quiet. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  it  a  detriment  to  the  Government  to  have  assist- 
ants who  are  slow! 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  those  girls  were  always  on  time  and  remained 
until  the  work  was  over. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  where  they  neg- 
lected any  dutyt 

Dr.  White.  Not  one.  If  they  neglected  their  duty  every  other  girl 
on  the  force  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  their  politics  T 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  what  it  is! 

Dr.  White.  They  were  for  Mr.  Bryan  and  had  Mr.  Bryan's  picture 
in  the  window. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Up  in  the  departmentf 

Dr.  White.  In  the  department. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  they  say  anything  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryan  at  any 
timet 

Dr.  White.  Miss  Flynn  did.  I  do  not  know  about  Miss  Dalton. 
Miss  Dalton  was  rather  quiet,  but  Miss  Flynn  showed  her  colors. 
Other  girls  put  up  Mr.  McKinley's  picture,  and  I  suppose  they  would 
show  their  colors,  and  they  put  up  Mr.  Bryan's  picture. 

Mr.  Lambert.  During  office  hours  or  at  noon  ! 

Dr.  White.  I  had  perfect  order  during  working  hours.  We  never 
had  any  talking.  Of  course  there  was  a  little  politics.  The  girls  dis- 
cussed politics  at  noon  and  sometimes  at  recess. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Their  political  convictions  were  pronounced! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.    We  knew  where  they  stood. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  or  not 
anyone  in  charge  complained  of  their  political  action  and  bore  commu- 
nications of  any  kind! 

Dr.  White.  What  is  the  question  t 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  one  acted  as  spy  to 
any  of  the  departments  or  bore  secret  communications! 
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Dr.  White.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  almost  know  it,  bnt  I  can  not 
swear  to  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  the  other  girls  participate  equally  as  much  with 
them  in  the  conversation! 

Dr.  White.  Mrs.  Bushnell  was  the  most  rabid  woman  I  ever  saw 
politically.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  She  was  strong.  If  I  had  a 
friend  come  to  visit  me  and  politics  was  mentioned  she  could  not  hold 
her  tongue.  She  would  break  out  even  during  office  hours.  Mrs. 
Bushnell  is  a  sister  of  the  Hon.  Tobias  Castor,  national  committeeman. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Politically,  is  she  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican! 

Dr.  White.  She  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Mrs.  Bushnell! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.    Her  brother  is  of  different  politics. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  religious  con- 
troversy! 

Dr.  White.  I  heard  there  was  some,  but  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  mean  of  your  own  knowledge. 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir. 

I  wish  to  reenforce  what  I  said.  If  those  girls  neglected  their  duty, 
every  other  girl  on  the  force  did. 

I  will  state  to  the  committee  and  call  their  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  evidence  was  obtained.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
obtained  six  weeks  after  we  were  discharged.  Mr.  Shelden  stated  that 
he  was  hunting  evidence  that  would  stick.  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  way  he  got  the  evidence.  I  deny  emphat- 
ically that  I  ever  neglected  one  duty  during  my  time,  especially  after 
the  1st  of  July,  1895. 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  reference  to  Miss  Flynn  and  Miss  Dalton,  I  will 
ask  you  to  state  if  you  were  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  their  compe- 
tency and  efficiency  as  well  as  any  one  else! 

Dr.  White.  I  was,  and  no  one  else  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Unless  it  was  one  of  your  assistaut  microecopists! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  would  not  know  very  well  about  their 
competency. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  had  no  way  of  testing! 

Dr.  White.  I  gave  out  the  work  and  examined  it;  verified  it 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  any  criticism  which  you  had  to  make  upon  any 
assistant  microscopist  made  publicly  in  the  room  or  privately  to  the 
individual! 

Dr.  White.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  criticism!"  I  sometimes  cor- 
rected them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  did  you  correct  them! 

Dr.  White.  I  corrected  them  publicly.  I  called  them  by  name.  I 
spoke  right  out.  I  had  perfect  order,  as  the  girls  will  verify  on  the 
stand. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  then  would  be  the  only  person  who,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  could  judge  of  the  competency  and  efficiency  of  the  girls! 

Dr.  White.  I  am  the  only  person. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  make  this  report! 

Dr.  White.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  discharged! 

Dr.  White.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1896.  My  discharge  was 
dated  the  9th  of  November— just  as  quick  as  they  could  get  the  report 
to  Washington  that  I  was  not  right. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  an  application  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  have  the  cause  of  your  removal  investigated  f 
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Dr.  White.  I  did.  I  wrote  a  number  of  letters — a  half  dozen,  I  sup- 
pose— insisting  on  it. 

The  Chairman,  What  was  the  nature  of  the  reply  to  your  requests! 

Dr.  White.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.    I  have  the  letters  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  say,  did  they  investigate  the  matter? 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  they  did  not.  They  said  they  could  not.  They 
finally  wrote  a  letter  saying  they  could  not.  They  refused  to  do  it 
"now."  They  usually  closed  by  saying"  now "  or  "at  present/' but 
after  the  Senate  took  action  they  wrote  that  their  man,  Mr.  Huston, 
would  be  here  about  the  1st  of  May.  I  wrote  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission a  number  of  letters — I  do  not  know  how  many — insisting  that 
they  give  us  a  hearing  in  the  matter.  I  told  them  we  could  convince 
any  fair-minded  man  that  we  were  removed  for  political  reasons  and  no 
other  reason. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Civil  Service  Commission  refused  to 
investigate  the  matter  t 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  until  after  your  committee  took  action  in  the 
premises.  Then  they  wrote  here,  saying  that  their  man,  Mr.  Huston, 
would  be  here  about  the  1st  of  May  to  investigate  our  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  an  investigation  of  this  question  ty 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  t 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  conducted  that  investigation! 

Dr.  White.  A  man  by  the  name  of  W.  H.  Huston. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  sworn  and  examined  as  a  witness  during 
the  investigation  by  hunt 

Dr.  White.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  the  same  statements  then  that  you 
make  now  relative  to  this  question  t 

Dr.  White.  I  think  I  made  the  same  statements,  but  probably  a  lit- 
tle more  fully,  for  it  was  fresh  on  my  mind  then.  I  think  I  gave  a  more 
detailed  statement  than  I  have  given  to  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  from  the  evidence  taken  in  the  investigation 
that  your  testimony  does  not  appear. 

Dr.  White.  I  understand  it  is  not  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  does  not  appear! 

Dr.  White.  I  can  not.  Probably  my  attorney,  Mr.  Lambert,  can. 
It  seems  they  had  a  talk.  I  wrote  him  about  it  and  asked  him  about 
it  I  wrote  him  and  told  him  my  evidence  was  not  there,  and  told  him 
I  was  very  sorry;  and  he  wrote  and  told  me  to  make  an  affidavit. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  stenographer  who 
took  the  notes  of  the  evidence  in  that  case? 

Dr.  White.  I  think  it  was  a  Mr.  Tucker,  here  in  town.  I  can  not 
give  you  his  initials.    Mr.  Holmes  probably  can. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  reside;  in  what  portion  of  the  city! 

Dr.  Whits.  His  office  is  in  the  Commercial  Block,  in  Omaha,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  inform  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
you  had  been  removed  for  political  causes! 

Dr.  White.  I  did;  and  for  no  other  cause.  I  told  them  I  could  con- 
vince them  if  they  would  send  any  fair-minded  man  and  give  us  a 
hearing. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  can  not  give  me  the  address 
of  Mr.  Tucker! 

Dr.  White.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  now,  but  I  will  do  so  later.    His 
offiee  is  in  the  Commercial  Block. 
7668 9 
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The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  ascertain  why  it  is  the  examiner  foiled 
to  put  your  evidence  in  the  report. 

Dr.  White.  He  seemed  to  be  completely  under  the  influence  of  one 
Edward  Shelden,  who  came  here  to  hunt  evidence  that  would  stick. 

The  Chairman.  Who  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Shelden  t 

Dr.  White.  Mr.  Huston. 

The  Chairman.  The  civil-service  examiner! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Shelden  reside  in  this  city  t 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  at  Nebraska  City.  He  refused  to  go  on  the 
stand,  too,  down  there,  and  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  this  matter. 
He  is  a  very  particular  friend  of  Secretary  Morton.  I  think  he  could 
give  you  some  light  on  why  we  were  removed,  if  he  would  tell  the 
truth. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  department  put  into  the  classified 
service;  at  what  date t 

Dr.  White.  I  understand  the  inspectors  went  in  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1894,  and  my  branch  of  the  Bureau  was  classified  on  the  1st  day 
of  July,  1895.    I  had  official  notice  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  letters  written  after  you  had  been 
placed  in  the  classified  service! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  were  when  I  was  under  the 
civil  service  and  so  was  Dr.  Schirmer.  He  ordered  Dr.  Schirmer  to  go 
down  there  and  set  up  the  convention.  He  said  if  we  treated  the 
patient  right  it  would  not  miscarry.  He  also  said  the  delegation  from 
Otoe  County  depended  largely  or  entirely  upon  Dr.  Schirmer  and 
myself  carrying  it  for  the  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  at  that  time  under  the  civil  service! 

Dr.  White.  I  was  at  that  time,  but  I  did  not  know  it.  I  should 
have  refused  to  go,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  might  have 
gone.  If  a  letter  came  from  him,  he  being  my  superior,  I  should  have 
gone  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  paid  for  the  time  you  remained  away 
from  the  department! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  amount  was  deducted  for  the  time  you  spent  in 
working  up  the  convention  t 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir.  I  attended  as  a  delegate  all  the  State  conven- 
tions we  had  except  one  year,  when  I  went  down  as  a  spectator.  Dr. 
Schirmer  and  I  went  down  as  spectators.    That  was  in  1896. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  this  under  the  direction  of  your  superior 
officer? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  Secretary  Morton,  my  superior  officer. 

The  Chairman.  No  reports  were  made  against  you  at  that  timet 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  none  at  all.  I  was  all  right  so  long  as  I  was 
doing  his  bidding.  I  would  hear  complimentary  remarks  he  made 
about  me. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  you  been  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  at  the  date  of  your  dismissal! 

Dr.  White.  Thirty-eight  and  a  half  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  duties  you  had  to  per- 
formt 

Dr.  White.  In  my  department! 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  technical,  and  do  they  require  *irt»nif»i 
knowledge! 
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Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  after  a  few  weeks  work  it  was  all  right  to 
person  who  has  good  eyes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  by  a  written  examination  to  test  the 
qualifications  of  parties  applying  for  admission  to  the  service  there  t 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  think  bo.  I  have  doubts  whether  or  not  it  is. 
It  is  all  right  if  they  have  good  eyes  and  some  knowledge  of  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  education. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  ever  been  an  examination  for  applicants 
held  in  this  cityf 

Dr.  White.  On  the  7th  of  last  April. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  character  of  the 
examination  f 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  the  examination  was  in  arith- 
metic—that is  the  hardest  part — history,  writing,  and  reading.  They 
have  the  applicants  write  on  some  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  scholastic  test  essential  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  parties  who  wish  to  work  in  the  department f 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  If  one  has  good  eyes  and 
good  common  sense  it  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  all  that  is  necessary! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  good  eyes  and  good  common  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anyone  ever  been  appointed  under  the  classified 
service  f 

Dr.  White.  I  understand  there  has  been  one  since  I  was  let  out,  but 
they  reinstated  eight  or  ten  of  the  old  girls  under  the  last  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Chairman.  The  reinstatements  were  only  temporary. 

Dr.  White.  For  ninety  days,  I  understand,  with  the  privilege  of  tak- 
ing the  examination  the  28th  of  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  Please  explain  the  nature  of  the  duties  you  were 
required  to  perform  in  the  department. 

Dr.  White.  Most  of  the  time  I  was  simply  required  to  have  the  meat 
given  out  to  the  girls  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement! 

Dr.  White.  The  meat  is  sent  over  to  us.  The  tagger  from  each  house 
which  wants  meat  examined  will  go  and  take  the  meat  from  the  carcass, 
if  they  examine  from  the  carcass;  take  three  pieces  from  a  hog,  and  put 
it  on  an  iron  railing — samples  from  the  loin,  neck,  and  the  diaphragm, 
the  muscle  between  the  intestine  and  the  heart.  He  will  put  them  in 
little  tin  boxes,  just  about  the  size  of  a  pill  box;  then  they  are  put  in  a 
box  which  holds  108  tin  boxes.  We  have  only  two  layers,  one  on  top. 
The  tagger  will  bring  them  over,  108  specimens  in  each  box.  They  are 
generally  brought  the  evening  before.  It  was  my  duty  to  give  that  meat 
out  to  the  girls  to  be  examined  the  next  day. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  girls,  what  do 
they  do  with  the  pieces  t 

Dr.  White.  They  have  some  glass  slides  for  the  microscope.  They 
take  two  specimeus  from  each  of  the  three  pieces  and  put  one  piece  on 
the  slide,  pour  on  a  little  water,  and  put  it  between  the  glasses  and 
press  it.  They  are  called  compressor  glasses.  That  makes  it  very  thin, 
transparent,  so  that  yon  can  see  through  it.  The  girls  place  it  under 
the  microscope  and  examine  it.  If  they  do  not  find  any  trichinae  in 
the  specimen  examined  they  make  a  second  examination.  If  they  find 
trichin»  in  the  first  examination,  they  make  no  more  examinations. 
Borne  days  they  examine  100  specimens  or  more  and  find  no  trichin®. 
That  often  occurs* 
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The  Chairman.  Do  they  file  a  report  as  to  each  piece! 

Dr.  White.  They  report  it  to  Washington.  The  blank  aaya,  "lay 
'yes'  or  'no.,w  If  they  find  trichinae  they  say  "yes,"  tnd  give  the 
number.  Then  there  is  a  duplicate  of  that  specimen  at  the  packing 
house.  They  take  that  trichinae  piece,  and  it  is  generally  thrown  into 
the  interstate  trade,  or,  at  least,  they  were  made  to  cook  it.  The  pack- 
ing house  has  orders  to  cook  that  if  they  sold  it,  and  to  sell  it  as  trichinae 
meat,  or  they  could  run  it  into  lard  at  150  degrees. 

I  gave  each  of  the  girls  50  pieces  a  day  to  examine,  and  I  generally 
had  them  do  it  within  a  short  time — so  much  by  recess,  so  much  by 
noon,  and  so  much  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Your  duty,  then,  consisted  principally  in  inspect- 
ing the  work  of  the  girls  f 

Dr.  White.  My  duty  consisted  principally  in  inspecting  the  work  of 
the  girls.  When  they  found  trichinae  they  would  always  call  "doc- 
tor," and  I  would  go  and  look  through  the  microscope  and  verify  it 
Then  I  made  the  report.  I  had  a  book  called  the  "  tag  book."  They 
would  call  off  the  numbers  and  I  would  check  them  off. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  medicinef 

Dr.  White.  Since  1871.  Really,  I  was  graduated  the  15th  of  March, 
1872,  but  I  practiced  a  little  previous  thereto,  during  the  vacation. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  graduated  t 

Dr.  White.  At  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  State  medical  board  in  this  State! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  now.  It  is  only  in  the  last  three 
years  that  we  have  had  one.    We  also  have  a  State  medical  association. 

The  Chairman.  Are  physicians  required  to  pass  an  examination 
before  they  are  permitted  to  practice! 

Dr.  White.  If  they  have  not  a  diploma  they  are  required  to.  They 
have  been  trying  to  get  a  law  passed  requiring  everybody  to  pass  an 
examination,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  last  legislature. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  have  diplomas  are  not  required  to  pass 
an  examination  ! 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  diploma,  however,  must  be  from  some  accredited 
school,  with  a  three  years'  course? 

The  Chairman.  The  diploma,  as  suggested,  must  be  from  a  school 
stating  that  you  have  attended  a  three  years'  course  there! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  school-teacher  for  four  years  previous 
to  reading  medicine. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  teach  school! 

Dr.  White.  In  Nebraska  City. 

The  Chairman,  is  that  the  community  in  which  Mr.  Morton  lives! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  him  very  well  before  you  came  here? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  all  his  boys  went  to  school  to  me.  His  boys 
were  pupils  of  mine — three  of  them  for  two  years  and  over. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Doctor,  there  is  just  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  with  reference  to  the  verification.  Is  it  difficult  to  tell  when  you 
find  trichinae,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  verified  by  one 
who  is  an  expert  at  the  work! 

Dr.  White.  When  you  once  learn  trichinae,  you  never  fit  r  get  it  aftei 
wards.    There  is  no  trouble  to  tell  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  is  known  as  the  dead-cyst 

Dr.  White.  Sometimes  it  is  a  difficult  matter.    Dead** 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  do  you  mean  by  "dead-cyst!" 
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Dr.  White.  After  trichina  has  been  in  the  hog  a  certain  time  it  will 
become  encysted  and  a  sac  will  form  aronnd  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
harmless,  and  after  being  in  the  animal  so  long  it  will  die,  and  some- 
times become  quite  dim,  but  on  pressing  it  between  the  glasses  you. 
can  make  out  the  sac.  That  meat  is  allowed  to  be  sold  at  home.  It  is 
not  compelled  to  be  condemned,  but  it  is  not  to  be  shipped  to  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  that  the  only  event  in  which  an  expert  would  be 
necessary  t 

Dr.  White.  Anyone  can  learn  that.  Those  girls  never  failed  to  find 
a  cyst  unless  it  was  very  dim.  Sometimes  we  would  have  a  little  diffi- 
culty, but  not  often. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  that  one  morning  you  were  absent? 
You  may  state  the  facts  in  connection  with  that  occurrence. 

Dr.  White.  I  had  a  telephone  call  downstairs.  I  went  down  and 
asked  what  it  was.  It  was  the  manager  of  a  lumber  company,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  could  come  over  and  set  a  broken  leg.  I  had  begun  to 
give  out  the  work  quite  early,  and  I  looked  at  my  watch.  I  remember 
it  distinctly.  I  thought  I  could  get  back  in  time,  and  I  said  "yes,"  and 
I  called  my  son  to  call  out  the  numbers  for  me.  The  little  janitress 
would  call  out  the  numbers,  and  he  would  put  them  down  in  a  book.  I 
got  back  in  ample  time.  I  could  have  been  but  a  few  minutes  late;  I 
do  not  think  twenty  minutes,  anyway.  I  can  tell  by  the  time  I  left  the 
man's  house.  He  testified  when  Mr.  Huston  was  here.  I  could  drive 
it  in  ten  minutes  any  time;  yes,  seven  minutes.    I  drove  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  that  Lewis  M.  Groves t 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  place. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  prior  to  your  discharge, 
in  fact  some  time  prior  to  the  1896  campaign,  you  and  Dr.  Ayer  had 
any  trouble  or  slight  difficulty. 

Dr.  White.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was.  I  think  it  was  some  time 
in  1895. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  to  the  committee  what  it  was  and  whether  it 
continued  down  until  and  through  the  campaign. 

Dr.  White.  It  did.  The  doctor  made  the  assertion  that  I  was  having 
my  room  downstairs  next  to  his  as  a  conspiracy  room,  plotting  against 
him.  I  heard  of  it,  and  I  spoke  to  him  about  it.  I  said  to  him  he  could 
not  make  any  such  assertion  about  me;  that  it  was  false,  and  he  had  to 
treat  me  as  a  gentleman ;  I  would  make  him  do  it  if  he  did  not.  From 
that  time  on  we  never  had  anything  to  do  with  each  other  except  in  an 
official  way.  I  heard  that  he  made  the  remark  he  would  get  even.  I 
do  not  know  how  true  it  is.  Generally  he  got  even  with  people  who 
mistreated  him. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  talk  with  the  Doctor  about  politics  in  the 
campaign  of  1896  f 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.    I  did  not  say  anything  to  him  at  alL 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  express  yourself  in  his  presence  f 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  there  anything  said  during  the  campaign  about 
your  previous  controversy  to  which  you  have  just  testified  t 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  Mr.  Oonoyer,  his  clerk,  that  Euclid  Mar- 
tin could  not  carry  me  into  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Lambert.  "Oould  not  carry  you  into  the  Republican  party.* 
What  did  you  mean  and  why  did  you  make  the  remark  f 

Dr.  White.  Mr.  Martin,  in  an  interview,  said  that  they  wen*  going 
to  have  a  third  ticket  in  the  field  in  order  to  beat  Mr.  Bryan,  as  he  said 
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in  the  interview.  We  were  talking  about  the  interview  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  office,  and  I  made  the  remark  to  Mr.  Gonoyer  that  I  wanted 
it  distinctly  understood  that  Mr.  Martin  could  not  carry  me  iuto  the 
Republican  party.  It  got  to  Mr.  Martin  right  away.  Mr.  Gonoyer 
generally  came  up  to  report  every  little  thing  that  occurred.  .  I  sup- 
posed he  reported  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  anything  else  said  during  the  campaign  f 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  What  I  said  on  the  day  of  the 
election  about  John  P.  Irish,  and  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Conoyer,  the  clerk, 
is  all  I  said. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ton  may  state  whether  in  any  of  these  political  dis- 
cussions or  remarks  to  which  you  have  heretofore  testified  yon  expressed 
yourself  in  favor  either  of  Bryan  or  McKinley. 

Dr.  White.  To  a  few  on  the  quiet,  but  not  around  the  building  there. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  express  yourself  as  being  an  advocate  of  the 
silver  cause  or  the  gold  cause,  as  they  are  termed  t 

Dr.  White.  I  said  I  was  not- in  favor  of  free  coinage— I  expressed 
it  that  way — although  I  believed  in  standing  by  the  party.  Everybody 
knows  I  did  not  favor  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  saw  Secretary 
Morton  and  conversed  with  him  at  the  time  Bourke  Gockran  spoke  in 
Omaha  during  the  1896  campaign. 

Dr.  White.  I  came  up  with  him  from  Nebraska  City  the  evening 
before  he  presided.  I  was  out  to  his  house.  We  came  up  to  Omaha 
together. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  at  that  time  he  conversed  with 
you  with  respect  to  the  politics  of  South  Omaha  or  Douglas  County,  etc 

Dr.  White.  I  suppose  he  did,  but  1  can  not  remember  what  was  said. 
I  remember  distinctly  he  was  very  bitter  against  Mr.  Bryau  and  his 
followers. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  there  anything  said  at  that  time  with  respect  to 
the  politics  of  the  employees  of  the  department  in  South  Omahaf 

Dr.  White.  No;  nothing  about  the  department.  I  do  not  think  he 
made  any  mention  of  it.  It  has  been  so  long  ago.  We  talked  about 
everything.    We  sat  in  the  same  seat 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  Don  0.  Ayer  had  a  meeting 
with  him  during  his  visit  to  the  cityf 

Dr.  White.  I  do. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  know  what  was  said  at  the  meeting! 

Dr.  White.  No.  Dr.  Ayer  came  and  said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Morton, 
and  Mr.  Morton  said  I  should  obey  the  orders  Dr.  Ayer  had  given  me 
or  write  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statementf 

Dr.  White.  Dr.  Ayer  came  to  me  on  a  Saturday — I  do  not  know 
what  day  of  the  month  it  was;  the  12th  of  September,  I  think — and  said 
he  wanted  me  to  move  out  of  a  certain  room,  and  that  the  Government 
had  been  supplying  me  with  a  private  room  all  the  time  free  of  charge: 
He  wanted  it  for  a  baggage  room — a  storeroom. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  was  your  response  t 

Dr.  White.  I  told  him  the  room  was  mine.  "That  room  is  mine,  and 
I  have  been  paying  for  it.  I  have  made  arrangements  with  the  bank 
about  it."  He  said, "  Oh,  no ;  the  Government  is  paying  rent  for  it*  I 
went  to  see  the  banker,  and  asked  him  if  the  room  was  not  mine.  He 
said,  "Doctor,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  through  Dr.  Ayer's  misrepresenta- 
tion, in  what  he  said  to  me,  I  rented  it  to  him,  thinking  all  the  time  it 
was  just  the  same  for  you;  but  the  Government  has  a  contract  for  it,  I 
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must  admit."  I  did  not  move  out  for  a  day  or  two,  bat  I  got  on  the 
train  and  went  down  to  see  Secretary  Morton  about  it.  He  asked  to 
see  Ayer's  order.  I  said  it  was  only  a  verbal  order.  He  said,  "I  am 
going  np  to  Omaha  to-morrow  and  I  will  have  yon  together."  I  told 
him  I  wanted  to  be  present.  He  said,  "  We  will  have  no  star-chamber 
proceeding.  You  can  be  present  with  Dr.  Ayer.  I  will  either  telephone 
yon  in  the  morning  or  telegraph,  and  yon  and  Dr.  Ayer  come  up."  I 
did  not  get  any  message  from  Secretary  Morton,  bnt  Dr.  Ayer  saw  him 
and  came  back  and  said,  "I  have  seen  the  Secretary,  and  he  says  either 
obey  that  order  or  write  to  Dr.  Salmon.  I  want  to  know  whether  yon 
are  going  to  move  out,  or  I  will  report  yon.  I  want  to  know  what  yon 
propose  to  do."  He  insisted  npon  my  giving  him  an  answer.  «  What 
are  yon  going  to  do!"  I  said:  "If  yon  insist  upon  it,  and  that  is  the 
way  Secretary  Morton  talks,  I  will  get  out." 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  get  ont! 

Dr.  White.  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  your  conversation  with  Secretary  Morton  did  you 
signify  your  position  with  reference  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  MoKinleyf 

Dr.  White.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Nothing  you  said  would  give  the  Secretary  to  under- 
stand for  whom  you  intended  to  vote? 

Dr.  White.  Only  I  told  him  Mr.  Bryan  would  carry  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  say  you  were  for  himf 

Dr.  White.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Then,  if  Secretary  Morton  got  the  impression  that 
you  were  for  Bryan,  he  got  it  from  some  one  other  than  yourself  t 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  He  did  not  get  it  from  me.  I  gave  him  no 
intimation.  My  brother-in-law  went  out  with  me.  He  is  a  very  strong 
Republican.  They  talked  all  the  time  about  Nebraska;  about  the 
politics  of  Nebraska,  and  especially  Otoe  County.  The  Secretary  sug- 
gested that  I  vote  here  instead  of  going  back  home.  I  had  always 
been  going  back  to  my  home  to  vote.  He  says,  u  You  had  better  vote 
up  there."  I  felt  sure,  when  Secretary  Morton  sent  me  that  word,  that 
somebody  had  reported  to  him  how  I  stood  or  he  guessed  at  it,  or  I 
would  have  received  no  such  orders. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  kuowledgef 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  ETTA  KASSAL. 

Miss  Etta  Kassal,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  you  are  an  assistant  microscopist  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omahaf 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  have  you  been  an  assistant  microscopist t 

Miss  Kassal.  Four  years  the  16th  of  June. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ever  since  Dr.  White  was  in  charge  of  the  departmentf 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir.    1  was  there  before  he  was  in  charge. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  remained  constantly  f 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir;  being  only  off  on  furloughs. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yon  are  now  an  assistant  microscopist  f 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  well  acquainted  with  the  work  under  Dr. 
White! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  What  is  your  time  in  the  morning  to  appear  at  the 
department! 

Miss  Kassal.  Now! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes. 

Miss  Kassal.  It  is  half  past  8. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  was  it  daring  Dr.  White's  term! 

Miss  Kassal.  About  the  same  time,  after  we  were  under  the  civil 
service. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  time  do  you  leave  there! 

Miss  Kassal.  At  3  o'clock,  now. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  leave  at  3  o'clock  whether  or  not  you  have 
completed  your  work! 

Miss  Kassal.  Our  work  is  completed  by  that  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  must  be  completed! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  divided.  We  just  get  that  amount  of 
work  to  do. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Must  you  finish  so  much  within  specified  limits! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  timed  on  each  box.  We  are  sup 
posed  to  put  in  a  certain  time  on  each  box. 

Mr.  Lambert.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  some  boxes  require  longer 
time  than  others! 

Miss  Kassal.  Some  do. 

Mr.  Lambert.  But  you  can  examine  ail  within  the  time  mentioned! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir;  we  can,  because  there  is  some  time  allowed. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  is  done  with  the  boxes  after  you  are  through! 

Miss  Kassal.  They  are  collected  a  few  times  a  day  from  our  tables. 

Mr.  Lambert.  By  whom! 

Miss  Kassal.  By  the  janitress. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Where  do  they  go  then! 

Miss  Kassal.  I  do  not  know  where  they  go. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  yon  were  examining  any  specimens  and  discovered 
what  you  think  is  trichina,  what  do  you  do! 

Miss  Kassal.  We  first  call  the  Doctor  to  look  at  it,  and  then  we  put 
the  box  away,  and  wash  the  glasses  and  scissors  and  everything,  so 
that  we  do  not  get  it  on  the  other  samples. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  invariably  call  the  Doctor! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes;  we  always  do. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Suppose  he  is  absent! 

Miss  Kassal.  Then  we  can  call  some  one  else — some  of  the  older  girla. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  will  verify  it! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether- or  not,  during  Dr.  White's 
term  of  office,  he  was  there  at  all  times  in  the  morning. 

Miss  Kassal.  I  always  found  him  there  in  the  morning;  but  then 
were  times  when  he  would  ask  me  to  take  down  numbers  for  him  while 
he  went  away,  but  he  was  back  when  the  other  girls  came.  I  was  there 
a  little  earlier  than  my  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  he  there  when  working  hours  began! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  of  his  ever  being  absent  when  working 
hours  began! 

Miss  Kassal.  I  know  of  one  or  two  instances  where  lie  was  called 
away;  one  time  when  he  stayed  away  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  is  that! 

Miss  Kassal.  A  few  hours. 

Mr.  Laicbert.  How  many  times! 
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Miss  K ASS  AX.  I  remember  that  lie  did  so  once. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  any  other  instance  t 

Miss  KASSAL.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  ago  was  tbatf 

Mi 88  Kassal.  Tbat  was  before  we  were  pat  under  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  was  early  in  his  term  f  . 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  early  in  his  term. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  absent  at  any  time 
after  you  were  put  under  the  civil  service! 

Miss  Kassal.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  do.  I  remember  that  Nannie,  the 
janitress,  told  him  that  some  one  was  downstairs.  He  said  to  tell  the 
party  to  wait  until  recess. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  have  a  recess  in  the  forenoon  t 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  one  in  the  afternoon  t 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  a  noon  hourf 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Except  the  instance  you  have  mentioned,  do  you  ever 
recall  his  being  absent  when  the  morning  session  opened,  or  work 
began! 

Miss  Kassal.  No;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  always  found  that  your  specimens  were  allotted 
to  you  t 

Mi 88  Kassal.  Yes,  sir;  we  always  had  the  specimens;  everything 
was  seen  to. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Everything  was  attended  to  so  that  you  could  go  to 
work! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  work  was  never  delayed  on  account  of  his 
absence! 

Miss  Kassal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  the  work  delayed  that  morning  on  account  of 
bis  absence! 

Miss  Kassal.  No,  sir;  the  work  was  all  out.  It  was  about  10 
o'clock,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lambert.  When  he  was  absent  what  were  the  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  department! 

Miss  Kassal.  We  did  our  work  just  the  same,  because  it  is  work 
that  we  have  to  do.  Every  girl  sees  to  it  for  her  own  benefit,  because 
we  do  not  want  trichinae  to  be  found.  We  do  our  work  just  the  same. 
We  might  have  talked. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  might  have  talked  a  little! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  did  our  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  the  only  trouble  which  could  possibly  be  occa- 
sioned was  that  you  could  not  call  him  to  verify! 

Miss  Kassal,  That  was  the  only  thing.  We  would  have  one  of  the 
older  girls  do  it.  We  all  can  tell  trichinae  when  we  see  it.  Verification 
is  only  necessary  so  that  when  we  condemn  meat  we  can  show  that  we 
did  so  properly. 

Mr.  Lambert   How  long  is  the  morning  recess! 

Miss  Kassal.  Then  it  was  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  was  your  noon  hour! 

Miss  Kassal.  An  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  your  evening  recess  I 

Miss  Kassal.  Half  an  hour.  ' 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Making  altogether  two  and  a  half  hours  T 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  whether  Dr.  White  was  absent  at  any 
time  during  the  day  and  during  the  working  hoursf 

Miss  Kassal.  No;  only  what  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Except  what  you  have  stated! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  all  other  times  he  was  present! 

Miss  Kassal.  Tes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  always  responded  when  you  called  him  for  any 
purpose  f 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  the  order  and  discipline  in  the  department  were 
good? 

Miss  Kassal.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  his  being  called  during  working 
hours  when  he  wentf 

Miss  Kassal.  I  know  one  case  where  a  man  broke  his  leg  at  the 
packing  house,  and  they  called  Dr.  White,  and  the  doctor  went. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  in  the  day  that 
was? 

Miss  Kassal.  I  do  not  think  I  can  remember.  I  think,  though,  it 
was  in  the  morning  after  work  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Lambert.  After  work  began  f 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  how  long  he  was  gonet 

Miss  Kassal.  No,  I  do  not.    I  guess  he  was  gone  about  an  hour. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  who  had  charge  of  the  department 
while  he  was  absent t 

Miss  Kassal.  I  do  not  think  anyone  had  charge,  but  if  we  would 
find  trichinae  we  would  call  on  Mrs.  Bushnell  or  Miss  Gibson  or  anyone 
to  look  through  the  microscope  for  us  and  testify  about  it.  We  had  oar 
work  divided  out  among  us. 

Mr.  Lambert.  His  absence  on  that  particular  occasion  did  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  work  of  the  department  in  any  particular? 

Miss  Kassal.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Dr.  White.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  few  questions  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  White.  Do  you  remember  who  gave  out  the  numbers  the  morn- 
ing when  I  went  to  that  place? 

Miss  Kassal.  Was  it  not  after  the  work  was  given  out  that  morning? 

Dr.  White.  No. 

Miss  Kassal.  Then  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Dr.  White.  My  son  Sidney. 

Miss  Kassal.  Oh,  yes;  I  remember  now. 

Dr.  White.  Do  you  not  remember  when  I  got  back? 

Miss  Kassal.  I  do  not  remember  how  long  you  were  out;  in  fact  I 
do  not  remember  what  time  it  was.  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  notke 
to  it.    I  never  expected  that  it  would  come  up. 

Dr.  White.  The  committee  can  have  the  man  come  on  and  he  will 
tell  at  what  time  I  left  the  house. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  the  instances  which  you  have  now  named  are 
the  only  ones  you  can  remember  wheu  he  was  ever  absent? 

Miss  Kassal.  They  are  all  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  an  instance  where  the  work  of  the 
department  was  delayed  by  reason  or  his  beiug  absent? 
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Miss  Kassal.  No,  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Or  where  the  work  of  any  individual  was  delayed  on 
account  of  his  absence? 

Miss  Kassal.  No,  sir;  he  always  put  some  one  there  to  give  the 
numbers. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  Miss  Flynn  and  Miss 
Daltonf 

Miss  Kassal.  Xes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  they  assistant  microscopistsf 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.   Are  you  acquainted  with  their  competency  and 
efficiency  to  do  their  workt 

Miss  Kassal.  Tes,  sir.    Of  course  we  all  had  a  certain  way  to  do 
the  work.    To  my  knowledge,  they  did  it  the  same  way  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  did  good  workt 

Miss  Kassal.  To  my  knowledge,  they  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  There  was  never  any  complaint  of  themf 

Miss  Kassal.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Lambert.  None  at  all,  so  far  as  you  know  about  itf 

Miss  Kassal.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know,  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Miss  Dalton  was  a  little 
Blow  in  her  workf 

Miss  Kassal.  She  was  slower  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  patience  and  care 
which  she  bestowed  upon  her  work! 

Miss  Kassal.  She  was  very  patient  and  very  careful  with  her  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  would  you  say  in  reference  to  the  benefit  or 
detriment  to  the  Government  by  reason  of  her  being  slow? 

Miss  Kassal.  It  is  not  a  bit  detrimental;  in  fact,  you  are  required  to 
work  slowly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  would  be  beneficial  rather  than  detrimental  f 

Mi 88  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  hearing  politics  discussed  in  the  depart- 
ment! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir.    I  know  it  was  discussed  before  work  was 
called,  and  at  the  noon  hour  and  during  the  recesses. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  girls  there  were  divided  politically t 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir;  they  were.    We  showed  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  discussed  the  question. 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  showed  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  With  more  or  less  feelingf 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  girls  who  favored  McKinley  and  those  who 
favored  Bryan  naturally  took  opposite  sides? 

Miss  Kassal.  How  could  we  do  otherwise! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  it  influence  your  associations  up  there— -did  it 
divide  you  into  classes  t 

Miss  Kassal.  It  made  it  so  that  we  were  not  so  friendly  as  we  were , 
before. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  associated  more  with  those  who  agreed  with  you 
politically  f 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir;  those  on  our  side. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  anyone  reported  your 
political  beliefc  to  Dr.  Ayert 

Miss  Kassal.  Whether  they  were  reported! 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Whether  or  not  they  were  reported  by  anyone  in  the 
department  f 

Miss  Kassal.  We  had  our  pictures  and  flags  up  in  the  windows.  I 
do  not  think  it  needed  any  reporting. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Ton  think  it  was  an  announcement  to  the  world,  as  it 
weret 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  before  the  election  had  yon  placed  those 
pictures  theref 

Miss  Kassal.  Just  as  soon  as  they  were  given  out. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  pictures  tw 

Miss  Kassal.  The  flags  and  pictures.  Just  as  soon  as  they  were 
given  out  we  had  them. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Did  you  have  the  different  pictures  in  the  same 
window! 

Miss  Kassal.  Each  girl  where  she  sat  put  up  the  picture  of  her 
candidate. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  quarrel  or  con- 
troversy between  Miss  Dalton  or  Miss  Flynn  and  any  other  girl? 

Miss  Kassal.  I  know  they  had  their  political  disputes. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Did  you  ever  hear  Dr.  White  discuss  politics  there) 

Miss  Kassal.  I  never  heard  him  do  so  during  working  hoars.  I 
never  heard  him  come  out  directly  in  politics.  I  have  heard  Mrs. 
Bnshnell  ask  him  questions  as  to  how  he  stood,  and  he  gave  his  views. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  You  knew  from  what  Dr.  White  said  which  candidate 
he  favored! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Anyone  there  could  easily  determine? 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  conversation  between  Dr. 
White  and  Mrs.  Bushnell  on  the  day  of  the  election  or  the  day  before! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  killing  affair  out  in  the 
State  f 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Will  you  state  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  was  said  by 
each  party  t 

Miss  Kassal.  Mr.  Zeller  came  up  and  told  about  the  train,  and  I 
think  the  doctor  passed  the  remark  that  they  ought  to  feel  3orry  for 
the  life  that  was  lost.  Mrs.  Bushnell  got  up  and  said  that  struck  hone, 
that  her  brother  was  on  the  train.  I  think  the  doctor  passed  the 
remark,  well,  it  did  not  make  any  difference,  or  something  like  that;  I 
do  not  know  what.  Anyway,  she  said  she  would  remember  that,  aod 
that  he  would  be  sorry  for  it. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  He  would  be  sorry  for  itt 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  That  remark  was  directed  to  Dr.  White  1 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Bushnell  at  any 
time  carried  any  report  from  your  department  to  Dr.  Ayerf 

Miss  Kassal.  All  I  can  say  is  that  some  of  the  girls  were  always 
down  there  at  recess  or  noon.  They  were  always  down  in  the  office, 
and  always  had  whispered  conversations.  What  they  were  we  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Did  she  ever  state  that  she  was  going  to  report  yot 
to  Dr.  Ayerf 
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Miss  Kassal.  No;  she  would  not  report  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  mean  any  on  yonr  side  or  the  other  side? 

Miss  Kassal.  I  was  on  the  Republican  side.  So  she  won  d  not 
report  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  have  you  classed  wrongly,  politically.  Did  you  ever 
hear  her  state  to  the  others 

Miss  Kassal.  The  only  thing  I  did  hear  her  say  is  this:  After  the 
ladies  were  out.  Miss  Oiblin  came  up  and  was  very  angry;  she  said  it 
was  not  justice.  Mrs.  Bushnell  said  that  Miss  Oiblin  had  better  keep 
quiet;  if  it  was  not  for  her  political  pull  with  Martin  she  would  be 
out,  too. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  Martin  f 

Miss  Kassal.  Euclid  Martin. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  is  he! 

Miss  Kassal.  The  postmaster. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Omaha t 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  would  you  say  that  was  after  the  discharge f 

Miss  Kassal.  The  very  next  working  day.  It  was  Monday  morning. 
The  discharges  were  Saturday.    It  was  the  day  after. 

Mr.  Lambert.  She  did  not  state  to  Miss  Oiblin  at  that  time  how  she 
knew  she  would  be  let  out  unless  she  had  that  pull  with  Martin  f 

Miss  Kassal.  She  came  up  and  told  me  about  the  pull  with  Martin. 

Mr.  Lambert.  She  did  not  state  how  she  knew  it;  who  told  herf 

Miss  Kassal.  No,  sir;  she  did  not  state. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  religious  con- 
troversy among  the  girls  f 

Miss  Kassal.  I  do  not  think  there  was  very  much. 

Mr.  Lambert.  There  was  hot  very  much  said  about  itt 

Miss  Kassal.  No,  sir;  not  much. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  Miss  Dalton  -and  Miss  Flynn 
took  a  more  active  part  for  Mr.  Bryan  than  the  other  girls,  especially 
Miss  Oiblin  f 

Miss  Kassal.  I  think  of  all  Miss  Oiblin  took  the  most  active  part. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  girls  were  pronounced  in  their  political  convic- 
tious,  so  that  their  associates  knew  how  they  stood  politically? 

Miss  Kassal.  Every  girl  had  her  colors  up  in  her  window. 

Mr.  Lambert.  There  was  not  one  who  did  not  have  them  upf 

Miss  Kassal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Dr.  Ayer  visit  that  department  frequently! 

Miss  Kassal.  He  never  came  up  unless  to  tell  whether  the  work 
would  come  or  to  find  out  about  something.  Otherwise  he  would  never 
come  up.    He  never  took  any  notice  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  ever  verify  or  undertake  to  verify  your  work! 

Miss  Kassal.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  he  knows  anything  about  that 
work! 

Miss  Kassal.  I  do  not  think  he  does ;  I  do  not  think  he  understands  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  often  would  you  say  he  was  there  where  he  could 
observe  the  work! 

Miss  Kassal.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  came  up  to  observe  the  work; 
at  least  we  never  so  understood  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  there  any  persons  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment except  Dr.  White  and  the  assistant  microscopists  who  would  know 
anything  about  itf 
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Miss  Kassal.  A  few  times  a  year  there  would  be  a  special  agent 
there  from  Washington,  who  would  come  up. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Otherwise  none f 

Miss  Kassal.  Otherwise  I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Except  the  parties  you  have  named  t 

Miss  Kassal.  Tes,  sir. 

Dr.  White.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  my  assistants  would  not 
know  more  about  my  being  absent  than  anybody  else.  You  would 
know  when  I  was  absent.  The  girls  upstairs  would  know  when  I  was 
absentf 

Miss  Kassal.  We  would  know  because  we  were  in  the  same  room. 

Dr.  White.  I  should  like  to  ask  Miss  Kassal  if  she  ever  had  to  wait 
for  her  work! 

Miss  Kassal.  1  never  had  to  wait  unless  the  packers  did  not  send 
it  up  in  time.  That  happens  now.  The  packers  sometimes  do  not 
send  it  up.  Then  we  divide  up  the  work  and  take  some  of  the  other 
girls'  work  until  our  work  comes. 

Dr.  White.  Dr.  Ayer  says  I  made  a  great  many  mistakes.  How 
about  that? 

Miss  Kassal.  I  know  of  only  one  with  trichinae.  We  could  not  tell, 
and  the  day's  work  had  to  be  thrown  out. 

Dr.  White.  That  was  not  my  fault,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago.  I  tried 
to  give  the  number  to  the  packing  house. 

Miss  Kassal.  I  think  Mr.  Schibsby  took  the  wrong  number. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  had  worked  under  a 
chief  before  Dr.  White. 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes;  Dr.  Siggins. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  now  working  under  another  chieff 

Miss  Kassal.  Dr.  Clark,  acting  chief.  * 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  regard  the  order,  discipline,  and  service 
maintained  under  Dr.  White  as  being  equally  as  good  or  better  than 
that  maintained  by  the  others  f 

Miss  Kassal.  Dr.  Clark  is  stricter.  We  have  not  so  many  recesses, 
and  we  have  a  shorter  noon  hour  now,  because  we  have  notice  from  the 
Government  not  to  have  the  recesses. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  notice  has  come  since t 

Miss  Kassal.  We  had  notice  last  week. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Otherwise  what  would  you  sayf 

Miss  Kassal.  I  think  our  work  was  done  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  it  done  equally  well  under  Dr.  White's  super- 
vision. 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  the  order  was  equally  good! 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  you  been  employed  there  at  the  tine 
the  doctor  was  discharged? 

Miss  Kassal.  I  had  been  employed  there  about  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  his  neglect  of  duty  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  warrant  his  discharge! 

Miss  Kassal.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  notf 

Miss  Kassal.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  there  promptly  every  day  to  attend  to  his 
dutyt 

Miss  Kassal.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  anyone  in  connection  with  the 
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Department  state  why  he  was  discharged?    Have  you  heard  Dr.  Ayer 


Miss  Kassal.  Dr.  Ayer  did  not  tell  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  heard  him  say  t 

Miss  Kassal.  JNb,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  MARY  K  GIBUS. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Giblin,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  t 

Miss  Giblin.  1909  Benney  street. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  city  f 

Miss  Giblin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  discharged  from  the  microscopical  branch 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry? 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  hold  your  position  f 

Miss  Giblin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  White  1 

Miss  Giblin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  the  department  with  the 
doctor! 

Miss  Giblin.  I  could  not  be  positive;  about  three  years,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  served  there  during  his  incumbency  f 

Miss  Giblin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  with  respect  to  his  qualifications ; 
whether  or  not  he  is  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position 
which  he  held  there f 

Miss  Giblin.  In  my  judgment  he  is  qualified. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  he  is  qualified  t 

Miss  Giblin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  he  was  derelict 
in  the  discharge  of  his  dutyf 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Ayer  assign  any  reason  for  his 
dismissal  from  the  service  t 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir.  I  believe  Dr.  Ayer  did  state  to  me  in  the  car 
one  day  that  the  doctor  received  professional  calls,  and  that  he  boasted 
of  the  influence  he  had  with  Secretary  Morton,  that  he  could  maintain 
his  position. 

The  Chairman.  With  respect  to  the  charge  that  he  was  engaged  in 
receiving  professional  calls,  do  you  know  whether  he  neglected  his  offi- 
cial duties  to  attend  professional  calls? 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know.  I  hear  that  he  made  calls,  but 
I  was  furloughed  more  than  some  of  the  other  ladies,  so  that  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  know  of  no  instance,  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge, where  he  neglected  his  duties  to  attend  professional  calls? 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir.  On  the  other  hand  I  remember  a  gentleman 
came  one  day  and  asked  him  to  attend  him;  his  hand  was  bandaged 
up.    The  doctor  told  him  to  wait  until  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  doctor  said  what? 

Miss  Giblin.  The  doctor  asked  him  to  wait  until  recess. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  make  an  affidavit  for  Mr.  Shelden  when  he 
was  here? 
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Miss  Oiblin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  not  one  of  those  who  made  affidavits! 

Miss  Oiblin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  called  on  to  make  an  affidavit? 

Miss  Oiblin.  No,  sir;  it  was  all  done  without  my  knowledge.  Mrs. 
Bushnell  came  upstairs  and  whispered  to  each  lady  who  was  brought 
down.  There  was  three  of  us  who  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  but  we 
knew  that  the  others  used  to  be  out  of  the  room  for  an  hour  or  a  half 
hour.  We  knew  they  were  downstairs  in  Dr.  Ayer's  office,  but  we  did 
not  know  the  nature  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Mr.  Shelden  or  anyone  for  him  ever  ask  you  any 
questions  in  reference  to  certain  things? 

Miss  Oiblin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  hear  politics  discussed  upstairs? 

Miss  Oiblin.  ldid. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Tou  discussed  politics  up  there  quite  frequently  during 
the  last  campaign? 

Miss  Oiblin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  When  did  this  occur— in  the  interim,  or  during  work 
ing  hours? 

Miss  Oiblin.  In  the  recess. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Tou  each  had  a  Bryan  or  McKinley  picture  or  flag  in 
your  window  ? 

Miss  Oiblin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  in  itself  caused  more  or  less  ill  feeling  among 
your  associates? 

Miss  Oiblin.  Tes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  it  ever  break  out  into  open  quarreling,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind? 

Miss  Oiblin.  I  think  it  did.  1  guess  you  would  call  it  quarreling. 
We  had  pretty  heated  disputes. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  caused  the  girls  to  take  sides? 

Miss  Oiblin.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  Mrs.  Bushnell,  Miss  Gibson,  and  I 
did  most  of  the  talking  there.  I  do  not  recollect  that  Miss  Flynn  or 
Miss  Dalton  said  anything.  They  might  have  said  it  without  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  know  their  politics? 

Miss  Oiblin.  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Gould  you  tell  what  their  politics  was  from  what  they 
said  there  and  from  the  part  they  took  in  putting  up  pictures? 

Miss  Oiblin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Mrs.  Bushnell  or  anybody  else  could  tell  which  side 
they  favored  ? 

Miss  Oiblin.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Bushnell  or  anybody  else 
threatened  them? 

Miss  Oiblin.  I  heard  she  made  use  of  that  remark  to  Dr.  White,  but 
I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  room  when  it  occurred. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  heard  Mrs.  Bushnell  threaten  Miss  Flynn 
or  Miss  Dalton? 

Miss  Oiblin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Or  Miss  Thompson? 

Miss  Oiblin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Mrs.  Bushnell  ever  talk  to  you  about  the  dis- 
charges after  they  occurred? 

Miss  Oiblin.  No,  sir}  I  do  not  recall  that  she  did. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  she  undertook  to  have  you 
discharged? 

Miss  Giblin.  I  could  not  say  positively,  but  I  think  perhaps  she  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  But  you  can  not  say  positively  f 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  anyone  connected  with  the 
department  did? 

Miss  Giblin.  Some  person  surely  did,  because  Mr.  Martin  told  me 
there  were  charges  filed  against  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  say  what  the  charges  weref 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir;  and  I  did  not  ask. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  not  discharged  as  a  matter  a  faott 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  state  at  that  time  who  made  the  charges  t 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  refer  to  Mr.  Euclid  Martin,  the  postmaster  here! 

Miss  Giblin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Miss  Flynn 
and  Miss  Daltonf 

Miss  Giblin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  do  you  think  of  their  work  as  compared  with 
the  work  of  the  other  microscopists  there? 

Miss  Giblin.  I  would  say  that  Miss  Dalton  was  really  scrupulously 
conscientious.  She  was  very  cautious  about  her  work,  and  Miss  Flynn 
did  her  work  as  well  as  any  other  girl  on  the  force. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Miss  Dalton  do  her  work  so  that  she  would  be 
through  when  the  time  for  adjournment  came  each  day? 

Miss  Giblin.  Miss  Dalton  sometimes,  on  account  of  being  so  slow, 
worked  during  recess  hours,  and  part  of  the  noon  time,  too. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  any  of  the  girls  complain  at  any  time  about  Miss 
Dalton  being  slow  and  so  holding  them  there? 

Miss  Giblin.  I  heard  them  talk  about  her  being  slow,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  held  anybody  there. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  heard  no  such  complaint?  You  do  not  remem- 
ber any  such  complaint? 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  heard  any  complaint  against  them  by 
anybody? 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Other  than  what  you  have  stated? 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  White.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  if  those  two  girls  neglected 
duty,  all  of  the  girls  did  not  neglect  their  work? 

Miss  Giblin.  Yes,  sir;  certainly,  if  they  did  we  all  did.  If  there  was 
any  justice  in  removal  for  any  cause,  Mrs.  Bushnell  and  Miss  Gibson 
and  I  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  mean  for  political  reasons? 

Miss  Giblin.  Yes,  sir;  for  political  reasons.    That  would  be  justice. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Martin  was  national 
committeeman  for  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  ticket? 

Miss  Giblin.  I  saw  by  the  papers  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  understood  at  the  time  that  he  was? 

Miss  Giblin.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  White.  Did  you  ever  find  me  absent  in  the  morning  when  you 
came  to  work? 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir;  except  the  morning  when  your  son  was  there. 
7668 6 
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Dr.  White.  He  was  calling  oat  the  numbers  ? 

Miss  Giblin.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  White.  Do  you  remember  what  time  I  got  back  that  morning! 

Miss  Giblin.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Dr.  White.  That  was  the  time  the  leg  was  broken  t 

Miss  Geblin.  I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  White.  That  is  it 

Miss  Giblin.  In  fact  I  never  knew. 

Dr.  White.  Did  you  ever  find  me  absent  when  you  left  in  the  even 
ing?    Would  I  be  there  to  make  out  the  report! 

Miss  Giblin.  You  were  always  there  in  the  evening,  according  to 
my  recollection. 

At  12  o'clock,  meridian,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess  until  1.30 
o'clock  p.  m. 

after  beoess. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  subcommittee  resumed  ite  session. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  NELLIE  M  DENNIS. 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Dennis,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  T  believe  you  are  an  assistant  microscopist  at  Soath 
Omaha? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  you  have  been  for  some  timet 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  have  you  been  a  microscopistt 

Miss  Dennis.  I  could  not  tell  exactly;  for  about  four  years. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Some  time  before  Dr.  White  assumed  charge? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  you  remained  after  Dr.  White  assumed  charge! 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  after  the  time  he  was  discharged? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  at  the  department  regularly  during  his 
charge  of  the  bureau? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  at  any  time  paroled  or  absent  from  the 
department? 

Miss  Dennis.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  any  time  within  the  term  that  he  was  there,  were 
you  paroled  or  absent  from  the  department? 

Miss  Dennis.  I  was  discharged  shortly  after  he  went  in,  and  then  I 
was  reinstated. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  did  your  discharge  continue? 

Miss  Dennis.  I  think  it  was  about  eleven  months. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Then  it  follows  that  you  were  in  the  department  while 
he  was  there,  under  his  control,  some  two  or  three  years? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  was  the  latter  part  of  his  term? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  when  the  department  was  placed  under 
the  civil  service? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  about  what  time  it  wast  [A  pause.] 
Refreshing  your  memory,  it  was  some  time  in  July,  1895. 

Miss  Dennis.  I  do  not  remember  when  it  was? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  there  regularly  at  the  opening  of  the  morn- 
ing sessions? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Tou  remained  until  the  closet 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  Dr.  White  being  absent  at  any 
time  in  the  morning  when  you  got  there? 

Miss  Dennis.  I  think  there  was  one  morning. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  how  long  ago  it  was  when  he  was 
absent  t 

Miss  Dennis.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Would  you  say  it  was  a  year  prior  to  his  discharge? 

Miss  Dennis.  I  could  not  tell. 

Mr.  Lambert.  On  the  morning  he  was  absent,  to  which  you  have 
referred,  did  you  find  your  work  assigned  and  allotted*  to  you? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  you  were  in  a  position  to  go  right  ahead  with 
the  work? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  his  absence  interfere  at  all  with  the  work  in  your 
department? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Then  on  all  other  mornings  he  was  there? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  that  the  work  was  not  assigned 
any  morning,  or  was  it  always  assigned  to  you  when  you  got  there? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ready? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  Dr.  White  being  absent  during  the 
day  at  any  time  or  times? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir;  not  during  working  hours. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  remember  that  he  went  out  to  attend  any 
calls  or  patients? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Or  that  he  went  out  of  the  department  for  that  pur- 
pose at  all? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  he  always  there  and  ready  to  respond  to  a  call 
that  any  of  the  assistants  might  make? 

.Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  So  far  as  you  know?  * 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  this  continued  throughout  his  service,  from  the 
time  you  were  reinstated  until  he  was  discharged? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  called  on  to  make  a  statement  when  Mr. 
Edward  Shelden  was  there? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  gave  your  affidavit  in  the  investigation? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  testify  before  Mr.  Huston? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  I  thought  I  remembered  yon.  Did  anyone  oome  to 
yon  and  talk  to  you  about  making  a  statement  to  Shelden;  do  you 
remember  whether  anyone  did! 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  did  sot 

Miss  Dennis.  Mrs.  Bushnell. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  jnst  what  Mrs.  Bush- 
nell said  to  you  on  that  occasion? 

Miss  Dennis.  I  can  not  tell  exactly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Give  it  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Miss  Dennis.  She  told  me  that  Mr.  Shelden  would  interview  me,  and 
she  told  me  about  what  he  would  ask  me — the  questions. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  she  say  anything  further? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  she  suggest  what  answer  you  ought  to  make? 

Miss  Dennis.  She  was  speaking  of  the  girls.  She  said  I  knew  they 
were  slow  workers. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Slow  workers? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Whom  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "  girls t* 

Miss  Dennis.  Miss  Flynn  and  Miss  Dalton. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Two  of  those  who  were  discharged? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  did  you  state  to  Mrs.  Bushnell  at  that  time  ii 
reference  to  the  girls? 

Miss  Dennis.  I  do  not  think  I  said  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  think  you  said  anything? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Bushnell  oommuni 
cated  this  statement  to  Mr.  Shelden?    You  said  nothing,  however? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  know  whether  she  told  Mr.  Shelden  or 
Dr.  Ayer  about  it  afterwards? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  not  called  on  by  Mr.  Shelden? 

Miss  Dennis.  No2  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  at  any  time  afterwards — soon  afterwards,  I 
might  add — state  to  Mrs.  Bushnell  your  feeling  in  the  matter? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  All  of  the  girls  in  that  department  had  a  little  poli 
tics  during  the  campaign  of  1896? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  girls  took  sides,  and  there  was  a  Bryan  faction 
and  a  McKinley  faction? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  they  hung  up  the  pictures  of  their  respecUfc 
candidates? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  There  was  more  or  less  talk  about  this  matter  i 
the  girls? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  conversation  ever 
degenerated  into  a  quarrel,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  among  the  girls  1 

Miss  Dennis.  They  just  discussed  it.  I  do  not  know  that  then  was 
any  quarrel. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  did  not  get  angry? 
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Miss  Dennis.  I  do  not  know;  I  know  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  they  discussed  politics  so 
frequently  and  so  intensely  created  a  kind  of  coolness  of  feeling  among 
them! 

Miss  Dennis.  Well,  I  suspect  it  did. 

Mr. ^Lambert.  You  rather  think,  from  their  conduct,  that  it  didf 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  think  Miss  Dalton  and  Miss  Flynn  were 
so  friendly  with  Mrs.  Bushnell  as  were  Miss  Gibson  and  Miss  Thomp- 
son? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  did  not  associate  with  one  another  so  much? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir.  - 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  notice  a  disposition  to  be  cool  before  the 
campaign,  or  do  you  think  it  arose  because  of  the  discussions  during 
the  campaign? 

Miss  Dennis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  could  not  sayf 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  hear  Dr.  White  publicly  discuss  politics 
in  the  department  during  working  hours? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  heard  anything  said  by  him? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  was  usually  at  recess  or  some  time  like  that? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  hear  the  remark  that  Dr.  White  made  to  Mrs. 
Bushnell,  and  also  the  retort  Mrs.  Bushnell  made,  relative  to  the  Irish 
train  killing  some  one  here  in  the  State? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee,  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
what  Dr.  White  said  and  what  Mrs.  Bushnell  said  in  return? 

Miss  Dennis.  He  said  something  about  "I  wonder  how  those  men 
feel  after  killing  that  man,"  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  did  Mrs.  Bushnell  then  say? 

Miss  Dennis.  She  said,  "Doctor,  you  will  be  sorry  for  that  remark; 
I  will  not  forget  it,"  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  she  say  anything  about  any  of  her  relatives 
being  on  the  train? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir:  she  said  her  brother  was. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Doyouknowwhomshemeant?    Was  it  Tobias  Castor? 

Miss  Dennis.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  work  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  Miss  Flynn  and  Miss  Dalton  were  doing? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  knowing? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  kind  of  work  they  did  ? 

Miss  Dennis.  I  thought  they  were  good  workers. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Thoroughly  competent  to  do  the  work  they  were 
undertaking  to  do? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  did  it  efficiently? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  in  time? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Miss  Dal  ton  was  a  little  slow? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes;  she  was  slower  than  Miss  Flynn. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Bather  a  benefit  f 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  any  cause  for  their  removal  on  account 
of  neglect  of  duty  or  inefficiency  in  the  work? 

Miss  Dennis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  think  they  averaged  up  well  with  their  associ- 
ates? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  any  mistakes  that  were  made  in  the 
department  by  either  the  assistants  or  Dr.  White? 

Miss  Dennis.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  know  of  any? 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  department  got  along  nicely? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Lambert.  You  worked  under  other  chiefs  than  Dr.  White! 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  the  department  under  his  management  get  along 
as  nicely  as  it  did  under  other  chiefs? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  seemed  to  attend  to  his  duty  and  understood  it 
as  well  as- any  other  chief? 

Miss  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lambert,  I  wish  you  would  have  the  witness 
explain  about  the  train,  the  killing  of  the  man,  so  that  we  can  see  the 
relevancy  of  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Miss  Dennis,  please  explain  that  occurrence. 

Miss  Dennis.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  explain  it. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Lambert).  Make  a  statemeut  yourself. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  on  a  special  train 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  making  certain  points  in  a  prescribed  circuit, 
at  which  points  he  made  short  speeches  from  the  rear  of  the  train.  Mr. 
John  P.  Irish,  in  behalf  of  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  ticket,  was  foDow 
ing  on  the  same  circuit,  also  making  short  speeches  at  the  points  at 
which  Mr.  Bryan  had  spoken.  This  was  the  day  before  the  election. 
Somewhere  out  beyond  Lincoln  a  freight  train  was  standing  on  a  side 
track.  After  the  Bryan  train  had  passed  some  time,  this  train  switched 
oft',  I  think,  so  far  as  the  caboose  was  concerned,  on  to  the  main  track. 
While  standing  there,  either  through  inability  to  move  off  or  neglect  to 
do  so,  the  Irish  train,  following,  ran  into  the  caboose  of  the  freight  train 
and  killed  a  traveling  man. 

The  Chairman.  The  traveling  man  was  riding  on  the  accommoda- 
tion train? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  prompted  the  remark  of  Dr. 
White. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Miss  Dennis,  have  you  ever  talked  with  any  of  the 
persons  connected  with  the  department  about  why  these  parties  were 
removed  or  discharged? 

Miss  Dennis.  We  talked,  wondering  what  was  the  reason  why  they 
were  discharged* 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Did  anyone  state  for  what  reason  tbey  were  dis- 
charged, other  than  neglect  of  duty! 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  No  one  has  ever  said  to  you,  or  in  your  presence,  that 
it  was  for  political  reasons,  or  that  they  knew  it  was  for  political  reasons, 
that  the  people  were  discharged  t 

Miss  Dennis.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  MARGARET  HOGAW. 

Miss  Margaret  Hogan,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  yon  are  an  assistant  mioroscopist  at  South 
Omaha  f 

Miss  HoGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yon  have  been  for  how  longt 

Miss  Hogan.  I  think  it  is  about  four  years  last  June. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  an  assistant  during  Dr.  White's  term? 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Throughout  his  termf 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes*  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Whenever  there  was  any  work  to  do  you  were  there  ? 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  at  this  time  whether  Dr.  White  was 
absent  any  morning? 

Miss  Hogan.  I  remember  that  one  morning  he  was  not  there.  It  was 
early  in  the  morning,  and  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  came  back  at 
the  time  we  were  on  duty  or  not;  but  I  know  when  I  came  he  was  not 
there. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  who  made  the  assignment  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  specimens  to  be  examined? 

Miss  Hogan.  I  think  his  son  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  His  son,  Sidney  White? 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  out  the  numbers. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  recall  whether  the  Doctor  was  back  in  time  ? 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  interfered  with  the 
performance  of  the  work? 

Miss  Hogan.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  think  you  went  to  work  just  the  same  as  you 
always  did? 

Miss  Hogan.  Oh,  yes;  we  always  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  His  absence  did  not  interfere,  so  far  as  going  to  work 
was  concerned? 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  interfered  because  of 
bis  not  being  there  to  verify  specimens? 

Miss  Hogan.  No;  I  think  he  left  someone  in  charge. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  did  verify  the  specimens  in  his  absence?  • 

Miss  Hogan.  Mrs.  Bushnell. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  remember  now  whether  or  not  he  returned 
before  work  began? 

Miss  Hogan.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Consequently  you  can  not  state  whether  or  not  there 
was  anyone  called  on  to  verify? 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Do  yon  know  how  long  ago  this  absence  of  which  yon 
speak  occurred  t 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Would  you  say  it  was  a  year  or  two  years  t 

Miss  Hogan.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  when  yon  went  under  the  civil 
serviffi&t 

Miss  Hogan.  1  do  not  believe  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not,  then,  know  whether  this  was  before  or 
after  that  timet 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lambert.  1  will  ask  you  if  you  remember  his  being  absent  dur- 
ing the  day  at  any  timet 

Miss  Hogan.  No:  I  do  not  remember  any  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ii  he  had  been  absent  you  probably  would  have 
known  itt 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  your  position  t 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  neglected  any  duty  he 
had  to  perform  in  the  department  t 

Miss  Hogan.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  called  on  him  and  found  him  absent  or  not 
ready  and  willing  to  aid  youf 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  else  calling  on  him  and  not 
receiving  his  assistance f     * 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  was  always  there  except  the  one  morning  of  which 
you  have  spoken  f 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  left  him  there  in  discharge  of  the  further  work 
of  the  department  when  you  went  hornet 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  requested  to  make  a  statement  before  Mir. 
Shelden  when  he  was  heret 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  anyone  ever  talk  to  you  about  his  being  beret 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  know  of  his  being  here  at  the  timet 

Miss  Hogan.  No;  I  did  not  know  until  several  days  after  that  he 
had  been  here. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Miss  Flynn  and  with  Mia 
Dal  ton  t 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  have  worked  with  them,  and  they  were  your  asso- 
ciates t 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  .Lambert.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  competency  and 
efficiency  t 

Miss  Hogan.  As  far  as  I  know,  judging  from  their  appearance.  I 
think  they  did  their  work  well.  Of  course  I  could  not  tell  whether  thf  y 
did  their  work;  I  could  not  tell  whether  anybody  did  his  or  her  work, 
because  it  would  be  necessary  for  one  to  reexamine  after  them;  bat 
judging  from  their  appearance — and  they  did  the  same  amount  that  w% 
all  did — I  should  say  they  were  good  workers. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Dr.  White  usually  made  the  reexamination  in  your 
presence  and  openly  criticised  anyone  failing ! 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  hear  him  criticise  Miss  Flynn  or  Miss  Dalton 
any  more  than  he  did  anyone  else  in  the  department! 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  he  had  done  so,  yon  would  have  heard  itf 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Miss  Dalton  was  a  little  slow! 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  But  she  was  always  through  on  timet 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  girls  talked  politics  there  in  the  last  campaign  ! 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Considerably  ! 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  were  there  Bryan  and  McKinley  pictures  in  the 
windows! 

Miss  Hogan.  Borne  of  the  young  ladies  did  put  up  such  pictures,  but 
not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  political  feeling  there  got  rather  intense  toward 
the  close  of  the  campaign! 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  and  caused  some  coolness. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That,  you  think,  tended  to  create  enmity,  more  or  less, 
among  the  girls! 

Miss  Hogan.  It  seemed  to  cause  a  little  coolness  among  the  girls. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  divided  off  into  cliques  and  gangs,  as  we  call 
them! 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  remained,  during  the  campaign  at  least,  in  those 
gangs! 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  of  the  assistants  threaten 
to  tell  anything  on  any  of  her  associates — any  political  matters,  I 
mean! 

Miss  Hogan.  No;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Miss  Flynn  and  Miss  Dalton  talk  politics  more 
than  any  of  the  other  girls! 

Miss  Hogan.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Although  you  knew  what  their  politics  was,  did  you 
not! 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  anyone  up  there  could  tell  without  trouble! 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  As  well  as  they  could  tell  what  the  politics  of  all  the 
others  was!  x 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  that  they  ever  neglected  their  duty; 
that  they  were  late  or  tardy  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties! 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Then  you  know  of  no  reason,  from  what  you  could 
observe,  for  their  being  discharged  on  account  of  neglect  of  duty! 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  hear  the  remark  made  by  Dr.  White  to  Mrs. 
Bushnell  and  her  retort— on  the  day  of  the  election,  I  think  it  was! 

Miss  Hogan.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
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Mr.  Lamrert.  State  to  the  committee,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  wbat  Dr. 
White  said,  and  also  what  Mrs.  Bushnell  said  in  return. 

Miss  Hogan.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  words  used,  but  I  think 
Dr.  White  said  he  wondered  how  those  people  felt  after  killing  that 
man;  and  Mrs.  Bushnell  said,  "Dr.  White,  I  will  not  forget  that 
remark.  My  brother  was  on  that  train."  I  think  those  were  the  words. 
I  can  not  just  remember  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Refreshing  your  memory,  I  will  ask  you  if  this  state 
ment  was  made  by  Mrs.  Bushnell:  " I  will  remember  you  for  it." 

Miss  Hog  an.  "I  will  not  forget  it;"  I  think  those  were  the  words 
she  used. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Bushnell  or  any 
other  person  in  the  department  ever  carried  news  or  information  below 
as  to  what  was  going  on  upstairs  in  the  department! 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Dr.  Ayer  did  not  visit  the  department  very  often? 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  know 
whether  you  were  doing  good  or  bad  work! 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Unless  someone  told  him  whether  you  were  doing 
good  or  bad  work  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  knowf 

Miss  Hogan.  No,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  MAGGIE  FAHEY. 

Miss  Maggie  Fahey,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  an  assistant  microscopist  at  the  South  Omaha 
station  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry! 

Miss  Fahky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  have  you  been  there! 

Miss  Fahey.  Nearly  three  years. 

Mr.  Lambert.  During  all  or  most  of  Dr.  White's  charge  there! 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  at  this  time  recall  Dr.  White  being  absent  at 
any  time  at  the  opening  of  the  morning  work! 

Miss  Fahey.  Just  one  morning. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  how  long  ago  it  was! 

Miss  Fahey.  No;  I  do  not  remember  just  how  long  ago  it  was. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  who  was  in  charge! 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir;  his  son  was  taking  down  the  numbers  that 
morning. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  yon  remember  whether  the  doctor  returned  before 
the  work  began  by  the  assistants! 

Miss  Fahey.  No;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  at  this  time  how  long  he  was  absent! 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  remember  how  long  he  was  absent 
We  were  working  when  he  came  back. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  might  have  returned  before  or  after  the  work 
began! 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  his  absence  interfere  with  the  work  that  morning! 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  whether  Dr.  White  was  absent  during 
the  day  at  any  time! 
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Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir;  only  once,  and  be  went  to  a  picnic  that  day. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  how  long  ago  that  wast 

Miss  FAHET.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  ago  was  it,  according  to  your  best  judg- 
ment ? 

Miss  Fahey.  I  should  judge  it  was  over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Lambert.  From  the  time  you  were  discharged,  or  now! 

Miss  Fahey.  From  now,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Then  it  would  be  during  the  summer  of  1896,  as  yon 
recall  it? 

Miss  Fahey.  Really  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  excused  t 

Miss  Fahey.  He  was  excused. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  who  excused  him? 

Miss  Fahey.  I  heard  that  Dr.  Ayer  excused  him. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  was  there  in  his  stead! 

Miss  Fahey.  I  do  not  think  anyone  was  left  in  charge  of  us.  We  all 
did  our  work  as  well  while  he  was  gone. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  he  gone  all  of  the  day  or  just  part  of  the  day  ? 

Miss  Fahey.  Part  of  the  day.  He  was  there  before  we  left  the  office, 
I  know. 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  the  evening? 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Lambert.  Was  he  there  to  distribute  the  specimens  in  the 
morning  f 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  During  part  of  the  day,  after  the  opening  and  before 
the  close,  he  was  absent? 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  to  a  picnic? 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  absent  at  any  other 
time  than  the  occasion  you  have  mentioned,  to  attend  patients  or  make 
professional  calls,  or  to  prescribe  or  to  do  anything  of  the  sort? 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Otherwise  he  was  always  present? 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  ready  and  willing  to  discharge  any  duties  you 
might  request  him  to  do,  or  that  were  to  be  done  in  the  department? 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  that  he  at  any  time  neglected  any 
duties? 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  you  regarded  as  a  duty  of  the  office? 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Wheuever  there  was  a  reexamination  or  a  verification 
to  be  made  he  was  there  and  willing  to  do  it,  aud  did  make  the 
verification! 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  called  on  to  make  a  statement  before  Edward 
Shelden,  who  was  collecting  evidence  some  time  after  Dr.  White  was 
discharged? 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  requested  to  do  it? 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Do  yoti  remember  conversing  with  anyone  about  it  at 
or  about  the  time  he  was  here? 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  acquainted  both  with  Miss  Flynn  and  Miss 
Dal  ton? 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  know  the  work  they  were  doing! 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  how  they  were  doing  it,  ordinarily! 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  would  you  say  with  respect  to  whether  it , 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  work? 

Miss  Fahey.  I  should  say  they  were  good  working  girls.    They i 
competent,  so  far  as  I  could  tell. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Always  prompt? 

Miss  Fahey.  Always  prompt,  and  very  attentive  to  their  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  No  complaints  were  made  of  themf 

Miss  Fahey.  I  never  heard  of  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Neither  by  the  chief  nor  by  any  of  the  assistants? 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Then  you  know  of  nothing  that  would  justify  their 
discharge  on  the  ground  of  neglect  of  duty? 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  you  said  they  were  present! 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  always  remained  until  the  work  was  completed? 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir.    We  all  had  the  same  amount  of  work  to  da 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  always  did  theirs? 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  heard  them  publicly  chastised  or  criticised 
by  their  chief  or  any  other  person  there? 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  such  chastisement  or  criticism  had 
you  would  have  heard  it? 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  girls  there  talked  political 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  divided  into  parties,  or,  rather,  cliques  or 
gangs? 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  think  the  discussion  caused  any  ill  feeting 
among  the  different  girls  in  the  room? 

Miss  Fahey.  I  think  it  did  for  awhile. 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  fact,  did  it  get  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  girii 
from  speaking  when  they  met? 

Miss  Fahey.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  quarrel? 

Miss  Fahey.  I  do  not  know.    They  used  to  get  into  some  pretty  hot 
arguments,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  quarreled  over  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  seemed  to  take  the  leading  part  on  the  McEinky 
side  and  who  on  the  Bryan  side,  if  anybody  took  a  leading  parti 

Miss  Fahey.  I  should  judge  Mrs.  Bushnell  and  Miss  Gibson  dkL 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  seemed  to  talk  the  most? 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Although  you  knew  Miss  Flynn's  politics  and  ate 
Miss  Dalton's  politics? 
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Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  could  easily  have  told,  and  Mrs.  Bushnell  prob- 
ably knew  it  also,  from  what  was  being  said  or  done  about  it! 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  hear  her,  Miss  Gibson,  or  Miss  Thomp- 
son complain  of  your  politics  or  of  the  politics  of  any  of  the  other  girls 
there f 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  discussion  and  conversation,  etc.,  took  place  at 
recess  and  noonf 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  was  not  permitted  or  allowed  in  the  department 
daring  working  hours f 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  was  the  order  which  Dr.  White  maintained 
there;  was  it  good  or  bad,  or  how  was  it! 

Miss  Fahey.  It  was  good. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  discipline  was  good  f 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  you  overheard  the  conversation  between 
Dr.  White  and  Mrs.  Bushnell  on  election  day,  with  reference  to  the 
Irish  train  f 

Miss  Fahey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  to  the  committee  as  nearly  as  you  can  just 
what  was  said. 

Miss  Fahey.  I  heard  the  doctor  say,  just  after  recess  and  before  we 
started  to  work,  "I  wonder  how  those  fellows  feel  after  taking  that 
man's  life."  Then  there  was  nothing  said  for  a  while  until  we  had 
recess  again.  Mrs.  Bushnell  called  him,  or  at  least  I  think  she  called 
him,  because  he  was  up  there  by  her  table.  They  were  talking  there, 
I  do  not  know  just  what  about,  but  the  doctor  was  kind  of  explaining 
to  her,  and  she  was  very  angry,  and  she  said,  as  she  rose  from  the 
table,  "That  is  all  right,  Dr.  White;  I  will  not  forget  this  for  you." 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  she  say  "  You  will  be  sorry  for  it!  * 

Miss  Fahey.  I  do  not  remember  her  saying  that.  I  just  heard  her 
say  "  That  is  all  right,  Dr.  White;  I  will  not  forget  this  for  you." 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  now  any  instance  where  Dr.  White 
neglected  his  duty! 

Miss  FAHEY.  No,  sir  j  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Nor  either  of  the  girls  referred  tof 

Miss  Fahey.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MBa  J.  8.  WALTBB& 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Walters,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  White! 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  at 
South  Omaha  f 

Mrs.  Walters.  No,  sir;  I  got  my  dismissal  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1896. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  employed  there  while  Dr.  White  was  in 
charge  1 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir;  since  June  16f  1893. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  after  that  timet 
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Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  time  did  you  actually  quit  work  in  the  depart 
meutf 

Mrs.  Walters.  We  were  furloughed,  you  know,  right  along;  bot  in 
September  I  was  married,  and  then  1  was  dismissed. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  that  September,  1896! 

Mrs.  Walters.  No,  1895. 

Mr.  Lambert.  So  your  other  statement  should  have  been  December, 
1895,  instead  of  1896. 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  thought  so.  Then  it  was  about  a  year  before  Dr. 
White  was  discharged  that  yon  quit  workf 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir;  just  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Lambert.  But  you  did  work  there  about  two  years  while  he  was 
in  charge? 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  in  under  Dr.  Siggins.  He  was 
there  only  a  short  while  when  Dr.  White  came. 

Mr.  Lambert.  While  you  were  in  the  department  what  was  yoar 
position;  assistant  microseopistf 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  that  Dr.  White  was  late  any 
morning  f 

Mrs.  Walters.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Not  a  morning! 

Mrs.  Walters.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  was  always  present  at  the  opening  in  the  morn 
ing! 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir;  always  present. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  specimens  were  always  properly  distributed,  ^ 
that  you  could  go  to  work? 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  absent  during  the 
day  attending  professional  calls! 

Mrs.  Walters.  No,  sir;  1  remember  that  he  once  went  to  a  picnit 
for  a  half  day.  1  remember  that  because  he  wanted  to  go.  It  was  a 
Sunday  school  picnic,  and  we  asked  him  in  the  morning  if  he  was  goinc 
and  he  said,  Yes,  if  he  could  he  excused.  So  in  the  afternoon  he  mas: 
have  been  excused,  because  he  went.    That  was  the  only  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  was  in  the  summer  of  1895! 

Mrs.  Walters.  I  could  not  be  positive  whether  it  was  in  1895  or 
1894. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  might  have  been  in  1894 ! 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  when  your  department  went  under 
the  civil  service! 

Mrs.  Walters.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  that  the  only  time  you  recall  that  Dr.  White  «m< 
absent! 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  he  neglect*! 
his  duty  in  the  department t 

Mrs.  Walters.  Not  one  instance.  He  was  always  faithful,  to  c  y 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  seem  interested  and  active  in  the  performance 
of  the  workf 
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Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir;  he  did.  He  was  very  much  interested  m 
the  work.    He  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Miss  Flynn  and  Miss  Dalton  ! 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes.    I  worked  right  next  to  Miss  Dalton. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  know  what  kind  of  work  they  were  doing! 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  how  they  were  doing  the  work? 

Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  I  could  not  swear  how  they 
were  doing  it,  but  I  really  feel  that  they  were  doing  it  well.  They  were 
a  little  slow,  but  the  work  is  such  that  it  requires  slowness.  It  can 
not  be  done  fast.  They  were  faithful  to  their  work.  They  were  slower 
than  the  other  girls,  but  I  really  think  they  did  their  work  well. 

Mr.  Lambert.  As  well  as  anybody  in  the  department! 

Mrs.  Walters.  Just  as  well  as  anybody  in  there,  and  better  than 
some,  because  there  were  girls  there  who  hurried  through  the  work, 
and  it  can  not  be  done  well  and  done  fast.  These  two  girls  and  I 
worked  very  slowly.  We  were  always  last  with  our  reports.  It  is 
work  that  requires  slowness. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  heard  any  complaints  made  of  them  either 
by  Dr.  White  or  any  of  the  assistants! 

Mrs.  Walters.  No;  the  Doctor  did  not  complain. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Nor  any  of  the  assistants,  except  that  they  were  slow! 

Mrs.  Walters.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  would  have  heard  any  public  criticism  made 
there  if  it  had  been  made! 

Mrs.  Walters.  I  have  often  heard  remarks  made  there  about  their 
being  slow,  but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  would  have  heard,  however,  any  complaint  that 
was  made! 

•Mrs.  Walters.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  were  all  there  together. 

TE8TIK0HY  OF  HOWARD  MEYERS. 

Howard  Meyers,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

-    Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  a  resident  of  South  Omaha! 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  have  you  been  such! 

Mr.  Meyers.  Ten  years  and  more. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  is  your  business  in  South  Omahaf 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  am  a  druggist. 

Mr.  Lambert.  With  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  where  is  your  place  of  business  located! 

Mr.  Meyers.  It  is  directly  across  the  street. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  located  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  and  N  streets! 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Then  your  place  of  business  is  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  same  streets! 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  have  you  known  Dr.  White! 

Mr.  Meyers.  In  the  neighborhood  of  four  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ever  since  he  took  charge  of  the  department! 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  little  time  before. 

Mr.  Lambert.  During  this  time  did  Dr.  White  have  most  of  his 
prescriptions  or  all  of  them  filled  at  your  place  of  business! 
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Mr.  Meyers.  The  majority  of  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Doriug  all  this  time  you  were  in  close  business  touch 
with  what  Dr.  White  was  doing! 

Mr.  Meters.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  Dr.  White  had  his  telephone  in 
your  place  of  business  or  used  your  telephone. 

Mr.  Meyers.  He  used  my  telephone  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  All  telephone  calls  were  made  through  your  tele- 
phone f 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir;  through  our  telephone. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  your  custom  to  answer 
the  telephone  calls  for  Dr.  White,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir;  always  when  I  was  present. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  in  answer  to  them  you  ever  went 
up  to  the  department  to  see  Dr.  White. 

Mr.  Meyers.  Occasionally;  not  often.  His  calls  were  left  at  the 
store,  and  when  he  came  in  at  noon  time,  or  whenever  I  happened 
to  see  him,  I  would  tell  him.  He,  of  course,  left  instructions  with  me 
not  to  call  him  during  business  hours. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  in  any  emergency  or  other  case  call  him 
during  office  hours  f 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  do  not  now  think  of  any.    I  do  not  remember  any. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  responded  and 
went  out  during  office  hours  1 

Mr.  Meyers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  he  wrote  any  pre- 
scriptions during  this  time  and  sent  them  to  you  f 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  could  not  say  he  did,  because  his  calls  were  made  at 
hours  outside  of  the  business  hours  during  which  he  was  employed  in 
the  department. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  in  a  situation  to  see  Dr.  White  go  to  his 
place  of  business  in  the  morning! 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  to  observe  him  leave  his  place  of  business! 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  whether  usually  he  was  there 
promptly  f 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  paid  no  particular  attention  to  his  leaving,  but  I 
know  he  was  always  there,  so  far  as  I  noticed,  very  promptly  in  the 
morning.  Of  course  his  time  of  leaving  often  happened  when  I  its 
busy,  and  I  did  not  notice  when  he  left 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  Dr.  White  left  instructions  witt 
you  for  patients  with  reference  to  when  he  could  see  them. 

Mr.  Meyers.  He  frequently  did  that.    He  spoke  of  it  frequently. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  were  those  instructions  f 

Mr.  Meyers.  Not  to  call  him  during  those  hours,  because  he  could 
not  attend.  He  had  his  other  duties  to  attend  to,  he  said,  and  if  there 
were  any  calls,  to  wait  until  he  could  attend  to  them  after  business 
hours. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  so  instructed  the  patients  1 

Mr.  Meyers.  That  was  the  understanding  all  the  time  daring  the 
period  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yon  do  not  know  anything  about  how  the  work  was 
done  in  the  department f 

Mr.  Meyers.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  cognizance  of  that.    Of  coune  I  was 
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upstairs  very  seldom  and  knew  nothing  in  regard  to  it  any  more  than 
simple  hearsay. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not,  shortly  after  Dr.  White 
and  the  others  were  discharged,  yon  heard  a  conversation  between  Mrs. 
Ida  £.  Bashnell  and  Miss  Lain  Gibson  in  reference  to  his  discharge t 

Mr.  Meyers.  The  conversation  took  place  in  my  store. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yon  overheard  the  conversation) 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  was  talking  with  the  ladies  in  question. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  conversation  was  addressed  to  youf 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  to  the  committee  just  what  you  and  also  the 
above-named  ladies  said. 

Mr.  Meyers.  The  conversation,  of  course,  was  in  a  general  way,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  it  I  probably  do  not  remember  at  the  present 
time.  The  part  I  particularly  remember  was  in  regard  to  the  remark  I 
made  to  the  ladies.  I  asked  both  of  them,  or  directed  the  question  to 
both  of  them,  if  they  really  knew  whether  Dr.  White  had  ever  neglected 
his  duties.  "  Has  he  not  attended  to  his  duties  promptly  and  properly  t v 
They  both  without  hesitation  said  that  he  had.  That  was  the  principal 
question.  There  were  other  points  of  conversation,  but  that  is  what  I 
remember. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  both  said  he  had  attended  to  his  duties f 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir.    They  told  me  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  they  complain  of  any  strictness  of  discipline  or 
order  f 

Mr.  Meyers.  They  were  speaking  of  different  times  when  they  ought 
to  have  had  holidays.  I  think  one  Decoration  Day  was  mentioned, 
and  Mrs.  Bushnell,  if  I  remember  rightly,  spoke  of  it  in  particular. 
She  said  she  had  to  work  that  day,  and  she  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  This  conversation  took  place,  of  course,  after  the 
Doctor  was  discharged! 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  not  remember  without  referring  to  the 
data  in  regard  to  it,  but  probably  two  months  or  more  after  the  Doctor 
was  discharged. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  when  Ed  Shelden  was  here  the 
first  timet 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  remember  his  being  here  at  one  time,  but  whether  or 
not  it  was  the  first  time  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  this  conversation  was  before 
or  after  he  had  been  out  here! 

Mr.  Meyers.  Just  before.  I  should  be  quite  certain  it  was,  because  I 
think  the  investigation,  or  partial  investigation  or  whatever  investiga- 
tion it  was,  took  place  after  this  conversation. 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  the  conversation  which  you  then  had  with  the 
ladies  was  anything  said  about  politics  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Meyers.  There  was  no  particular  mention  made,  as  I  remember; 
it  was  only  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Lambert.  There  was  no  complaint  made  by  them  of  the  Doctor 
supporting  any  particular  ticket  T 

Mr.  Meyers.  No;  it  was  more  a  question  of  little  details  and  minor 
complaint's.  Mrs.  Bushnell  was  speaking  of  them.  What  they  ail  were 
I  can  not  now  remember,  but  that  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  one,  and 
that  seemed  to  be  the  most  of  the  conversation.  It  was  quite  a  little 
time.  The  ladies  came  over  there,  I  think,  in  regard  to  a  statement 
which  had  been  written  by  some  one  and  published  in  the  local  paper. 
She  came  over,  Mrs.  Bushnell  said,  to  right  herself  in  regard  to  the 
7658 7 
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position  taken  in  the  paper.  Just  what  the  article  was  I  do  not  now 
remember,  but  that  was  the  way  they  happened  to  come  over.  They 
came  over  and  talked  probably  an  hoar  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  probably 
longer;  I  could  not  say.  It  was  quite  a  little  time.  We  both  expressed 
ourselves  rather  freely  in  regard  to  the  matter.  During  the  conversa- 
tion I  said  I  should  like  to  see  a  full  and  free  investigation,  because  1 
thought  the  Doctor  had  conducted  himself  properly  and  attended  veiy 
closely  to  his  duties.  That  was  the  way  this  question  arose,  which  I 
asked  them  in  regard  to  it,  and  the  way  they  answered  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  think  of  nothing  further  to  state  f 

Mr.  Meters.  Nothing  special. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Tou  know  nothing  of  Miss  Flynn's  or  Miss  Dalton's 
work! 

Mr.  Meyers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  ladies  made  no  statement  in  that  conversation 
about  their  workf 

Mr.  Meters.  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Dr.  White  use  your  telephone  during  the  whole 
of  his  term  in  the  department! 

Mr.  Meyers.  So  far  as  I  know.  My  telephone  number  was  printed 
on  his  prescription  blank. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  remained  sot 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  blank  which  I  can  show  at  any  time. 
We  have  them  there.  The  telephone  number  was  printed  on  the  pre- 
scription blank.  Of  course  he  also  had  his  house  or  residence  number, 
but  this  was  the  store  number. 

Dr.  White.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  he  ever  knew  of  my 
going  out  to  make  calls  during  working  hours? 

Mr.  Meyers.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  never  did.  That  was  the  full  and 
distinct  understanding;*  that  he  had  his  duties  to  perform,  and  that  out- 
side of  that  I  was  free  to  call  him,  but  not  during  business  hours.  That 
was  the  understanding  from  the  first  that  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
Doctor. 

Dr.  White.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  knows  as  much  about  my 
business  in  South  Omaha  as  you  do? 

Mr.  Meyers.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  your  practice  is  concerned. 

Dr.  White.  I  mean  my  practice.  Mr.  Meyers  had  the  blanks  printed 
and  he  simply,  as  I  understand  it,  took  a  copy  of  an  old  blank  which  be 
had  printed  for  other  physicians. 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  about  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  any  statement  you  wish. 

Mr.  Meyers.  The  question  arose,  I  think,  at  oue  time  that  the  pre- 
scription blanks  which  the  Doctor  had  used  for  several  years  stated  that 
his  office  hours  were  from  1  to  3  o'clock.  In  fact,  I  think  I  have  one  of 
the  blanks  in  my  pocket — from  1  to  3  and  from  6.30  to  8.30 — which  of 
course  would  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  those  constituted  his  offi<* 
hours.  I  will  state  that  that  was  simply  my  mistake,  if  there  was  any 
mistake,  because  I  had  the  blanks  printed  for  a  doctor  who  had  been 
doing  business  with  me  before  Dr.  White  came  to  the  office,  and  tli* 
blank  was  simply  copied  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  busing- 
hours.  I  just  had  the  names  changed.  I  thought  nothing  of  the  busi 
ness  hours,  and  they  were  continued  on  the  blank,  which  I  have  herv. 
and  you  can  see  it  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  if  that  has  any  bearing  on  tin? 
question. 
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TESTIMOHY  OF  JOHN  ZELLER. 

John  Zeller,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Zeller.  1923  South  Tenth  street,  South  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation! 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  am  a  cooper. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  employed  as  meat  inspector? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  was  appointed  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  as 
tagger. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  you  appointed! 

Mr.  Zeller.  April  13,  1893,  as  foreman  of  taggers,  and  I  held  that 
position  until  the  1st  of  January,  1893,  when  the  said  office  was  abol- 
ished. I  was  appointed  as  tagger  the  27th  of  June  to  take  effect  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1893,  and  I  held  the  position  until  December  15,  1894. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  was  the  position  of  tagger  included 
within  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  Zeller.  July  1, 1895.  I  was  reinstated  as  tagger  June  22, 1895, 
the  appointment  to  take  effect  on  the  27th  of  June.  I  held  the  position 
until  November  15, 1896. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  yon  discharged  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Zeller.  In  the  notice  which  I  received  from  the  Secretary,  the 
reason  assigned  was  that  I  neglected  my  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  point  out  any  particular  wherein  you  had 
neglected  your  duty? 

Mr.  Zeller.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  you  neglected 
your  duty,  as  alleged  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Zeller.  At  that  time  they  did  not  have  any  evidence  whatever 
showing  wherein  we  neglected  our  duties,  but  the  Secretary  sent  his 
ageut  out  here  to  trump  up  charges  against  us.  One  of  the  charges  is 
that  I  attended  a  political  meeting  April  11, 1896. 

The  Chairman.    During  office  hours? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  character  of  the  duties  you  were  required 
to  perform. 

Mr.  Zeller.  They  were  different  at  different  times.  Most  of  the 
time  I  was  employed  in  taking  out  samples  and  furnishing  the  micro 
scopical  department  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Zeller.  We  cut  them  out  of  the  carcass  during  the  first  year 
and  a  half  I  was  employed  there,  and  we  brought  them  in  the  cases  of 
which  the  doctor  has  spoken. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  the  samples  out  of  the  carcasses  and  car- 
ried them  over  and  delivered  them  to  the  department? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir.  Many  times  I  went  and  got  the  reports  after 
the  doctor  got  through  and  went  back  and  condemned  the  trichinae 
numbered  hogs.  Then  a  great  deal  of  the  time  the  last  time  I  was 
reinstated,  I  was  tagging  beef. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement? 

Mr.  Zeller.  After  the  beef  was  killed  and  hung  up  in  the  cooler 
the  taggers  were  required  to  put  four  tags  on  each  beef,  one  on  each 
quarter,  showing  that  it  had  been  inspected. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Dr.  White  or  Dr.  Ayer  or  either  one  of  them 
object  to  the  manner  in  which  you  performed  your  duties? 
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Mr.  Zelleb.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anyone  else! 

Mr.  Zeller.  No,  sir.  I  should  like  to  explain  how  I  went  to  that 
meeting  if  it  is  proper  for  me  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  explanation. 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  got  the  usual  notice  from  the  chairman  of  the  county 
central  committee  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  held  April  11, 1896, 
and  on  or  about  the  9th  of  April  I  met  James  Sheean,  who  at  the  time 
was  secretary  of  the  State  central  committee  of  the  Administration 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State.  He  asked  me  to  attend 
the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  following  Saturday.  He  said  he  wanted 
the  boys  in  South  Omaha  who  were  members  of  the  committee  to  be  at 
that  meeting.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  whether  we  could  get  away 
from  our  work,  as  Saturday  was  generally  a  busy  day  for  us.  He  said 
that  that  would  be  all  right;  that  he  would  see  Mr.  McHugh  and  have 
him  see  Dr.  Ayer  and  let  us  off  on  that  day.  Then  he  told  me  about  the 
plan  he  had  to  carry  out  at  the  committee  meeting.  He  said  he  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  have  primaries  to  elect  delegates.  He  said  it  would 
cost  a  good  deal  of  money  and  cause  a  hard  tight,  and  would  perhaps 
widen  the  breach  in  the  Democratic  party  in  this  county.  He  explained 
the  plan  he  had,  of  which  he  was  in  favor,  for  the  committee  to  select  the 
delegates  both  to  the  Administration  convention  and  what  was  called  the 
Free  Silver  Democratic  convention.  I  told  him  that  if  I  attended  the 
meeting  I  should  vote  to  carry  out  his  proposition,  and  he  said  that 
was  all  he  wanted.  He  said  this  would  be  the  last  time  the  boys  would 
be  called  upon;  that  the  national  convention  would  settle  which  faction 
was  right  or  wrong  in  this  State,  and  that  is  all  he  cared  for  at  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  spoke  of  being  absent  at  the  time  you  were 
required  to  perform  your  duties.  Was  anyone  there  to  take  charge  of 
your  workt 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that.  I  will  state  how  I  got 
excused. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Zeller.  On  April  11 ,  1896,  at  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
12  I  left  the  packing  house  to  go  up  town  to  get  a  shave.  On  my  way 
up  the  street  I  met  Dr.  Ayer,  and  he  asked  me  if  we  had  very  much 
to  do  that  afternoon.  I  told  him  "No,  not  much;  1  think  we  will  be 
through  by  2  or  3  o'clock."  He  said,  "They  want  you  up  at  that  meet- 
ing this  afternoon."  I  told  him  that  I  thought  we  would  be  through 
in  time  to  go  to  the  meeting,  as  I  thought  we  would  get  through  by  - 
or  3  o'clock,  and  the  meeting  was  not  to  be  held  until  3  o'clock.*  I 
thought  we  would  be  through  with  our  work  before  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  go  up  to  the  meeting.  He  said  it  was  very  iroportaut.  He 
said,  "You  had  better  leave  early;  be  on  the  ground  early  and  do  what 
you  can  to  capture  the  convention."  I  told  him,  "Well,  I  don't  think 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  until  2  o'clock  anyway,  and  what  few  there 
are  left  Tony  (that  is  another  tagger  who  worked  with  us)  could  finish 
up."  He  said,  "  Well,  I  will  attend  to  that.  I  will  have  the  boys  from 
abattoir  5  go  over  and  finish  your  work."  I  left  him  then  and  went  up 
and  got  shaved  and  went  back  to  the  abattoir  and  worked  until  - 
o'clock ;  made  out  my  report,  and  with  Peter  W.  Sherlock  and  Joseph 
Butler,  two  taggers  with  whom  I  worked,  went  up  and  reported,  and 
went  up  town. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  individual  to  whom  yo* 
refer  f 
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Mr.  Zeller.  Which  individual  ? 

The  Chairman.  James  B.  Shoean. 

Mr.  Zeller.  He  was  secretary  to  the  State  central  committee  of  the 
Administration  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Lambert.  This  was  in  April,  1896! 

Mr.  Zeller.  April  11, 1896. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  say  you  were  in  attendance  at  abattoir  51 

Mr.  Zeller.  Abattoir  14. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  parties  at  different 
abattoirs  were  also  excused  that  day? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  do. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  excused? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Six.  including  myself. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  they  excused  by  Dr.  Don  0.  Ayer,  in  charge? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  can  not  say  how  the  balance  came  to  be  at  the  meet 
ing.    I  was  told  to  go  by  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Lambert.  By  the  doctor? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  by  him  excused  1 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  else  had  any  author- 
ity to  excuse  them  from  their  work? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anyone  else  who  had  the  power 
to  excuse  anyone. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  a  substitute  was  placed  in  any 
of  the  abattoirs  to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  know  I  met  Mr.  Murphy  that  evening,  one  of  the 
taggers  at  abattoir  5,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been  over  to  our  house 
and  met  Dr.  Schirmer  who  had  charge  of  the  house,  who  told  him  that 
the  work  was  done,  and  they  were  not  needed.  He  and  two  other  tag- 
gers went  over  to  do  our  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  the  others  whom  you  have  mentioned  absent 
as  long  as  you  were? 

Mr.  Zeller.  When  I  came  up  town  they  were  at  the  meeting.  1  do 
not  know  whether  they  left  much  before  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Can  you  name  any  of  those  absent? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Joseph  Butler  and  Peter  Sherlock,  who  went  up 
with  me;  Prank  Patrick,  in  the  yard;  W.  K.  Jacobs,  Philip  Smith, 
abattoir  19. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  they  committeemen? 

Mr.  Zeller.  All  except  Mr.  Sherlock. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  anything  that  was  said  by  Dr.  Ayer  or 
Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Zeller.  No:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  have  told  all  you  know  about  the  meeting  on  the 
11th  of  April? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  had  you  at  that  time  worked  in  South 
Omaha? 

Mr.  Zeller.  About  three  years.  It  was  about  ten  months  the  last 
time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Had  you  ever  before  been  excused  for  political  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  When  before? 
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Mr.  Zeller.  On  election  day.  Ton  mean  daring  the  existence  of 
the  civil  service,  I  believe  f 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zeller.  On  election  day,  1895. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  excused  you! 

Mr.  Zeller.  Charlie  Oonoyer,  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  bureau  there. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ayer's  clerk  1 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  did  he  excuse  youf 

Mr.  Zeller.  To  act  as  challenger  in  the  precinct  in  which  I  lived. 

The  Chairman.  On  behalf  of  whom? 

Mr.  Zeller.  The  Citizens'  ticket  There  was  a  Citizens'  ticket  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  him  other  than 
what  you  have  stated! 

Mr.  Zeller.  Only  in  a  general  way.  It  was  generally  understood 
with  James  6.  Sheean,  W.  D.  McHugh,  and  Euclid  Martin  that  we  were 
to  be  there  that  day,  and  it  would  be  all  right  for  nie  to  lay  off  the  next 
day. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  is  W.  D.  McHugh  f 

Mr.  Zeller.  He  is  a  lawyer  in  this  city  who  was  recently  appointed 
United  States  district  judge.  He  is  a  very  close  friend  of  8ecreteiy 
Morton,  and  had  practically  all  the  appointments  in  South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Don  O.  Ayer  and 
McHugh  and  Sheean  and  Martin  communicated  with  each  other  with 
reference  to  what  you  were  to  do,  etc.t 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  do  not  know  specifically,  but  Mr.  Sheean  and  Mr. 
McHugh  told  me  many  times  when  we  were  called  out  that  they  would 
see  the  doctor  and  get  us  off  whenever  they  wanted  us. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Meaning  Dr.  Ayer? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes;  Dr.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Have  you  since  participated  in  any  other  matters  of 
a  political  nature f 

Mr.  Zeller.  Quite  frequently  before  the  civil  service  went  into  effect 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  yon  do  so  by  direction  or  at  the  request  of  any 
of  the  parties  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  do  it  at  the  request  of  Ayer  or  any  of  th« 
others,  McHugh,  Sheean,  or  Martin  1 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Whenever  you  participated  it  was  at  the  request  of 
some  one  of  themf 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  in  behalf  of  the  party  which  they  represented! 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  the  others  who  were  excused 
at  different  times  were  also  detailed  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Zeller.  In  talking  to  me  about  it  they  would  always  tell  me 
the  boys  they  wanted  and  they  mentioned  the  names.  In  that  way  I 
suppose  they  communicated  with  them  the  same  as  they  did  with  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  the  time  you  were  absent,  was  your  pay  deducted  f 

Mr.  Zeller.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  drew  full  pay! 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert,  without  question  f 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  record  of  your 
excuse? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  ever  detailed  to  do  political  work  other 
than  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  ever  requested  to  do  political  work  other 
than  that  you  have  mentioned f 

Mr.  Zeller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  have  a  rating  of  the  taggers,  the  stock 
examiners,  and  so  forth;  what  is  called  a  rating? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  think  there  was  a  rating  after  we  were  discharged. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ordinarily,  after  you  went  there,  was  it  the  custom 
to  prepare  a  rating  or  grading? 

Mr.  Zeller.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  say  they  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  your  dis- 
charge, prepare  a  rating? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  see  the  rating f 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  saw  it  at  the  last  investigation. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  what  was  your  position  in  the  rating? 

Mr.  Zeller.  My  name  was  not  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yours  did  not  come  in? 

Mr.  Zeller.  No,  sir;  they  took  the  rating  after  we  were  discharged. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  name  appeared? 

Mr.  Zeller.  It  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  was  not  the  custom  to  make  any  rating? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Not  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  Dr.  Don  O.  Ayer  in  a  position  so  that  he  might 
properly  grade  or  rate  you? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  know  specifically  the  kind  of  work  you  were 
doing? 

Mr.  Zeller.  He  knew  the  kind  of  work,  but  he  would  not  see  us 
once  a  week,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  ever  rate  you  or  criticise  the  work? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Never. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  presume  it  was.  If  anything  was  wrong,  I  presume 
he  had  the  right  to  criticise. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  do  so? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Each  house  had  its  chief  to  look  after  the  house,  and  of 
course  it  depended  upon  him  to  look  after  the  work  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  was  the  only  one  really  cognizant  of  the  work  you 
were  doing? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes;  the  one  stationed  at  the  house. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  any  rating  made  by  any  person  other  than  that 
chief  would  not  be  reliable? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  No  one  else  was  in  a  position  to  know? 

Mr.  Zeller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  applies  to  you  applies  likewise  to  all  who  were 
discharged  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses here? 
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Mr.  Zeller.  I  beard  all  except  Miss  Fahey  and  Miss  Hogan. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yon  heard  the  testimony  with  respect  to  the  conver- 
sation between  Dr.  White  and  Mrs.  Bushnell  in  the  departmentt 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  was  on  election  dayf 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  yon  hear  the  conversation  to  which  they  have 
testified! 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  heard  part  of  it 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  to  the  committee  just  what  yon  heard  of  that 
conversation. 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  left  the  abattoir  that  day  abont  half-past  11.  They 
did  not  kill  that  day.  Only  a  few  sheep  had  to  be  tagged.  After  I  got 
through  with  those  I  went  np  and  reported,  and  it  was  raining  outside, 
and  I  went  upstairs  a  while  to  talk  to  Dr.  White.  As  I  was  leaving  Dr. 
White  asked  me  whether  I  had  read  abont  John  P.  Irish  and  his  train, 
where  they  had  killed  a  man  the  day  before.  "  Ob,*  he  said,  "  I  wonder 
how  John  P.  Irish  and  his  crowd  feel  after  running  over  that  man  yes- 
terday afternoon."  I  said:  "Oh,  I  do  not  suppose  they  care  much;  they 
have  no  feeling."  Just  then  Mrs.  Busfanell  jumped  up  and  took  a  step 
or  two  toward  Dr.  White.  She  said:  "I  want  you  to  understand  I 
had  a  brother  on  that  train.  That  is  getting  pretty  close  to  home." 
Just  then  I  walked  out,  and  I  do  not  know  what  else  occurred. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Had  you  been  up  in  the  department  frequently  before 
that  timet 

Mr.  Zeller.  Quite  frequently. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  discuss  politics  during  working  hours? 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  never  discussed  politics.  We  discussed  politics  once 
in  a  while;  talked  about  it  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Lambert.  During  working  hours  J 

Mr.  Zeller.  During  the  recess.  I  remember  when  fiourke  Cockran 
was  here.  Of  course  wc  spoke  about  that  the  next  morning  or  at  noon, 
whenever  it  was.  We  spoke  about  the  shameful  way  they  treated  the 
Secretary  in  hissing  him.    We  talked  about  politics  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  state  your  politics  to  Dr.  Ayerf 

Mr.  Zeller.  No;  but  then  I  suppose  he  knew. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  express  yourself  politically  before  him  f 

Mr.  Zeller.  No. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  heard  him  express  himself  f 

Mr.  Zeller.  No. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  heard  him  express  himself  in  reference  to 
Dr.  White,  or  any  of  the  discharged  people ! 

Mr.  Zeller.  No,  sir.  I  saw  very  little  of  Dr.  Ayer  during  the  last 
time  I  was  down  there. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  called  on  when  Shelden  was  here  to  make 
a  statement  in  your  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  of  the  parties 
discharged  f 

Mr* Zeller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  know  he  was  here  for  that  purpose  t 

Mr.  Zeller.  No,  sir;  not  until  the  time  he  left. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  talk  to  you,  or  did  anyone  for  him  ever  talk 
to  you  about  the  matter t 

Mr.  Zeller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Where  is  abattoir  14  f 

Mr.  Zeller.  It  is  about  three  blocks  from  the  microscopical  depart- 
ment.   It  is  a  little  southeast  of  the  Delraonico  House. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  packing  house  f 
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Mr.  Zeller.  The  Hammond  packing  house,  in  South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  had  you  been  at  abattoir  14  before  they 
discharged  you! 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  began  work  there  the  1st  of  July,  1895,  and  worked 
there  continually  until  I  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Lambert.  As  tagger! 

Mr.  Zeller.  As  tagger. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  have  any  complaints  of  any  sort  made 
against  you,  either  from  the  packing  house  or  from  any  of  the  officers 
of  the  bureau! 

Mr.  Zeller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  you  had  been  inefficient  or  neglectful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duties  was  there  anyone  to  complain! 

Mr.  Zeller.  The  doctor  in  charge  of  the  house  was  in  a  position  to 
complain. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  would  have  known  it! 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Would  the  house  also  have  known  it! 

Mr.  Zeller.  The  house  also  would  have  known  it.  If  any  quarter 
had  gone  out  that  was  not  tagged  we  would  have  soon  heard  about  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  know  of  no  reason  at  all  for,  and  you  know  of  no 
act  of  yours  which  would  warrant,  your  discharge  on  the  ground  of  neg- 
lect of  duty. 

Mr.  Zeller.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  always  prompt! 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  remained,  throughout,  so! 

Mr.  Zeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  William  Holmes.  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  question! 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  will  ask  you  whether  in  the  performance  of  your  duties 
yon  met  frequently  Messrs.  George  Seay  and  William  Holmes,  at  that 
time  two  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry! 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  did. 

Mr.  Holmes.  How  frequently  during  that  time  would  you  meet  those 
two  parties! 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  would  see  George  Seay  every  day  and  William  Holmes 
I  would  see  nearly  every  day. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  about 
the  manner  in  which  George  Seay  and  William  Holmes  performed  their 
duties! 

Mr.  Zeller.  I  never  heard  any  complaint  whatever. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  any  remarks  made  by 
the  chief  in  charge  of  abattoir  14  at  that  time;  whether  that  chief  at 
that  time,  or  around  about  that  time,  ever  made  any  remark  about  the 
manner  in  which  they  did  their  work;  whether  it  was  satisfactory! 

Mr.  Zeller.  Only  in  a  general  way.  He  always  spoke  very  highly 
of  Mr.  Seay  and  Mr.  Holmes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE,  RECALLED. 
Dr.  William  S.  White,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  John  Zeller,  who  was  dis- 
charged at  or  about  the  time  you  were,  for  alleged  neglect  of  duty! 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  know  the  character  of  the 
work  which  Zeller  was  doing  at  that  time! 
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Dr.  White.  I  know  that  what  work  lie  did  while  connected  with  my 
department  was  done  well  and  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Just  what  was  the  work  connected  with  your  depart- 
ment? 

Dr.  White.  Bringing  over  samples  to  me  aud  coming  and  getting 
the  trichinae  numbers  and  reporting  them  back  to  the  houses. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  Secretary  Mor- 
ton or  any  one  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Sooth 
Omaha  requested  information  regarding  Zeller  and  others  there! 

Dr.  White.  They  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  have  tbe 
request  in  your  possession  t 

Dr.  White.  1  have. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  you  responded  to  the  request. 

Dr.  White.  I  did;  to  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  was  it  after  the  letters  of  inquiry  until  you 
responded  f 

Dr.  White.  They  were  answered,  I  suppose,  the  same  day  I  got  the 
letters  from  them.    I  think  I  did,  at  least. 

Mr.  TjAmbert.  Do  you  remember  what  date  it  wast 

Dr.  White.  Sometime  in  1894;  I  think  in  November,  if  I  remember 
rightly. 

The  Chairman.  What  had  you  written  to  the  Secretary  before  he 
responded? 

Dr.  White.  He  wrote  me  about  these  men.  He  probably  had  heard 
something.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  nothing  about  anyone  except  Mr. 
Zeller  and  Mr.  Harper.  I  spoke  very  highly  of  Mr.  Zeller;  said  he  was 
for  free  coinage,  but  outside  of  that  he  was  a  very  fine  officer;  that  he 
did  his  work  well.  Then  he  asked  again  for  further  information  in 
regard  to  them,  where  he  said: 

"To  make  it  effective,  it  ought  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  rules, 
regulations,  principles,  and  policies  of  its  superior  officers." 

He  also  said: 

u  We  can  probably  secure  men  who  are  in  perfect  agreement  and  who 
will  do  their  work  just  as  well  as  they  do." 

He  asked  about  these  two  men — Harper  and  Zeller.  The  whole  letter 
is  as  follows: 

United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington  D.  0.,  Nov.  30, 1894. 
Dr.  W.  S.  White, 

Microscopic  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Dear  Doctor:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  and  desire 
you  to  inform  me  more  fully  as  to  Harper  and  Zeller  f  We  can  probtbiy 
secure  men  who  are  in  perfect  agreement  aud  who  will  do  their  woik 
just  as  well  as  they  do.  It  is  important  that  the  character  ef  the  serv 
ice  be  unimpeachable  in  every  respect  To  make  it  effective  it  ought 
to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  rides,  regulations,  principles,  and 
policies  of  its  superior  officers. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  Sterling  Morton. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  respond  to  that  letter  f< 
Dr.  White.  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  at  this  time,  in  a  general  way,  what  yon 
stated  to  the  Secretary! 
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Dr.  White.  I  still  spoke  very  highly  of  Mr.  Zeller  as  an  officer.  It 
was  reported  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  men  on  the  force. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  yon  ever  hear  Dr.  Ayer  speak  of  Mr.  Zeller  f 

Dr.  White.  I  did,  no  longer  ago  than  last  July.  I  can  not  give  the 
exact  date. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  did  he  say  at  that  timet 

Dr.  White.  He  said  he  considered  Mr.  Zeller  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful men  on  the  force. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  statements  with  refer- 
ence either  to  Mr.  Holmes  or  Mr.  Seay,  or  any  of  the  othersf 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  furnish  any  information  in  respect  to 
any  of  the  discharged  persons? 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  all  you  have  to  sayf 

Dr.  White.  That  is  all. 


TESTIMOmr  07  HBNBY  BEAL* 

Henry  Beal,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  reside  in  South  Omaha  f 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  one  of  the  parties  who  were  discharged  by 
Secretary  Morton  some  time  in  November,  18961 

Mr.  Beal.  December,  1896. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  made  an 
affidavit  for  Mr.  Edward  Shelden  some  time  after  the  discharges t 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  affidavit  which  you  made  is  the 
affidavit  appearing  on  page  12  of  Senate  Document  155,  Fifty-fourth 
Congress,  second  session.  Look  at  the  affidavit  and  state  whether  or 
not  it  is  your  affidavit. 

Mr.  Beal  (after  examining  the  affidavit).  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Where  was  the  affidavit  made! 

Mr.  Beal.  It  was  made  in  Dr.  Ayer's  office,  at  the  Government  head- 
quarters. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who,  besides  yourself  and  the  notary  public,  Mr. 
Moriarity,  were  present! 

Mr.  Beal.  Mr.  Moriarity  was  not  present;  Dr.  Ayer  and  Mr.  Shelden 
were. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Will  you  state  in  detail  to  the  committee  just  how  you 
came  to  make  the  affidavit;  what  was  said  to  you  by  Mr.  Ayer  and  Mr. 
Shelden  f 

Mr.  Beal.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Shelden  was  there,  and  I  went  up  there. 
I  wanted  to  find*  out  why  I  was  let  out.  I  told  Mr.  Shelden  that  I  had 
heard  through  Gonoyer  that  I  was  let  out  because  I  owed  some  money; 
because  I  was  in  debt.  I  told  him  I  was  in  poor  circumstances;  that  I 
had  some  sickness  in  the  family;  that  my  wife  had  been  confined,  and 
so  on.  Mr.  Shelden  said  he  would  try  to  do  all  he  could  to  have  me 
reinstated,  because  he  thought  there  was  nothing  against  me.  He  said, 
however,  that  the  workings  of  the  Government  were  very  slow,  and 
that  I  had  better  go  and  try  to  do  something  else;  that  the  new  Admin- 
istration would  soon  take  hold  and  then  he  could  not  do  anything.  He 
asked  me  who  my  family  physician  was,  and  I  told  him  Dr.  White.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  I  would  make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect,  and  I  told 
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him  T  would  just  as  soon.  He  made  out  the  affidavit — that  is,  he  asked 
me  questions  as  to  the  case  of  confinement  and  other  cases;  and  I  made 
a  statement.  After  he  had  the  affidavit  made  out  I  read  it  over,  and  in 
the  affidavit  he  put  down  that  Dr.  White  would  call  at  my  house  at  any 
hour  during  the  day  or  night.  I  told  him  I  could  not  very  well  sign 
that,  because  it  happened  some  time  before  that  a  son  of  mine  stepped 
on  a  piece  of  glass  and  I  was  afraid  he  would  get  lockjaw,  and  I  went 
up  and  saw  Dr.  White  to  see  if  he  could  call  at  the  house.  He  told  me 
he  could  not  very  well;  that  he  was  on  duty  or  busy,  but  if  I  would 
bring  the  boy  up  during  the  noon  hour  he  would  attend  to  him.  So  he 
struck  that  out  and  made  another  affidavit  and  I  signed  it, 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  first  affidavit  which  he  prepared  was  to  the  effect 
that  Dr.  White  would  respond  to  any  call,  wbether  during  the  day  or 
night? 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  write  that  out  before  he  asked  you  whether 
or  not  it  was  true! 

Mr.  Beal.  He  never  put  that  question  to  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  wrote  it  in  the  body  of  the  affidavit  without  ask- 
ing you  whether  or  not  it  was  true? 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  asked  you  to  sign  it,  and  when  you  read  it  over 
you  objected  to  that  part  of  the  affidavit! 

Mr.  Beal.  He  did  not  ask  ine  to  sign  it.  I  looked  it  over.  He  had 
it  written  out  in  typewriting  afterwards.  I  looked  it  over.  Before 
signing  anything  of  the  kind  I  generally  look  it  over;  and  I  refused  to 
sign  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  it  extended  in  typewritten  form! 

Mr.  Beal.  Not  that  one;  it  was  chauged,  and  then  put  in  typewritten 
form.  Dr.  Ayer  went  downstairs  to  a  notary  public  and  had  me  swear 
to  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  there  any  statements  made  to  you  by  either  of 
the  parties  at  the  time  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  affidavit! 

Mr.  Beal.  No;  Dr.  Ayer  told  me  going  downstairs  that  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  against  me,  and  if  I  wonld  call  around  at  any  time 
after  the  thing  had  blown  over  he  would  show  me  his  books  and  show 
me  that  he  had  given  me  a  good  standing;  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that 
I  had  been  let  out. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  did  not  say  whose  fault  it  wast 

Mr.  Beal.  He  said  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  who  reported  you,  if  anyone  didt 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  was  your  position  there t 

Mr.  Beal.  I  was  appointed  first  as  tagger  and  then  promoted  to  stock 
inspector.    When  I  was  let  out,  1  was  in  charge  of  an  abattoir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  abattoir! 

Mr.  Beal.  Twenty-nine. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Beal.  I  was  appointed  in  May  or  June,  1893. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  political  conversation  im 
Ayer's  office  or  in  the  microscopical  department! 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir;  I  never  stopped  there  long. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  either  Dr.  Ayer, 
James  B.  Sheean,  W.  D.  McHugh,  or  Euclid  Martin  during  the  189* 
campaign  with  reference  to  politics! 
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Mr.  Beal.  Euclid  Martin  wrote  me  a  note  to  call  at  his  office,  and  be 
asked  me  if  I  was  much  of  a  silver  man — a  free-silver  man.  He  expected 
me  to  do  something  for  their  ticket — that  is  the  way  he  told  me — although 
if  I  was  very  much  of  a  silver  man  he  would  not  ask  it.  I  told  him  I 
was  not  a  free-silver  man,  but  that  I  admired  Mr.  Bryan's  speeches 
against  the  corporations.  Then  he  said  to  me  I  should  remember  that 
they — that  is,  the  committee — had  six  months  more  control,  and  that 
they  would  remember  what  I  would  do  during  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  did  he  mean  when  he  asked  you  to  do  work  for 
his  ticket!    Which  ticket  was  that? 

Mr.  Beal.  He  said  for  me  to  work  on  the  quiet  for  his  ticket.  I  could 
not  really  say  what  he  did  mean.  I  guess  I  made  a  bargain  with  him. 
I  said  I  would.  I  did.  I  suppose  he  meant  the  Palmer  and  Buckner 
ticket.  He  did  not  express  it.  He  was  busy  and  he  did  not  go  into 
any  details.  That  is  about  the  conversation  I  had  with  him.  He 
said  personally  he  was  himself  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Bryan,  but  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  his  free  silver  ideas,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not,  and 
so  far  as  that  was  concerned  that  I  would  agree  to  do  what  he  asked 
me  to  do. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  did  he  mean  when  he  said,  "We  have  six  more 
months,  and  will  remember  your  work  in  the  matter!"  . 

Mr.  Beal.  He  was  the  man  who  got  me  appointed  and  promoted. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  understand  that  he  meant  the  Cleveland 
Administration! 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  had  six  months  more  to  live! 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir ;  as  1  understood  it,  that  he  had  six  months'  more 
control  over  there,  and  that  he  could  either  let  me  out  or  keep  me  in. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  tell  you  what  kind  of  work  he  expected  you 
to  dot 

Mr.  Beal.  Only  to  work  on  the  quiet  for  the  third  ticket. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  then  stock  examiner! 

Mr.  Beal.  I  was  then  in  charge  of  the  abattoir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  abattoir! 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir;  doing  inspector's  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Prior  to  that  time  had  he  ever  asked  yon  to  partici- 
pate in  politics! 

Mr.  Beal.  Not  Euclid  Martin. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Had  anyone  ever  asked  yon— I  mean,  of  course,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  your  service  for  the  Government! 

Mr.  Beal.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Had  you  ever  been  excused  by  anyone  to  do  political 
workt 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Had  you  ever  asked  to  be  excused! 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  situated  at  what  abattoir! 

Mr.  Beal.  When  I  was  let  out! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beal.  No.  29. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Where  is  that! 

Mr.  Beal.  The  Omaha  packing  house. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  had  you  been  theret 

Mr.  Beal.  About  seven  months,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Had  you  ever  had  any  complaint  lodged  against  you 
while  yon  were  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  at  that  abattoir! 
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Mr,  Beal.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  quite  understand  that  jucst  ion,  however. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  any  complaint  of  any  kind  made  against ..  ou  by 
the  packing  house  or  by  anyone  else! 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes.  The  superintendent  of  the  packing  house  once  com 
plained  to  Mr.  Ayer  that  I  wa«  too  strict. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  you  were  too  strict  ? 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes;  but  he  had  the  privilege  of  calling  Dr.  Aver  on 
everything  I  condemned,  and  Dr.  Ayer  always  sustained  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Dr.  Ayer 
regarding  your  work  ! 

Mr.  Beal.  Only  the  day  when  I  signed  the  affidavit  about  Dr.  Wbite. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  given  me  a  good  rating;  that  he  would  show 
me  his  books  to  that  effect;  that  he  had  never  had  any  fault  to  rind 
with  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  there  anyone  who  inspected  your  work  and  passed 
judgment  on  it  or  criticised  it? 

Mr.  Beal.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  immediately  under  Dr.  Ayerf 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Dr.  Ayer  ever  come  over  to  your  abattoir  and 
examine  the  work  being  done  there  f 

Mr.  Beal!  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  he  iu  a  position  to  grade  you  and  classify  yon' 

Mr.  Beal.  I  was  immediately  under  Dr.  Ayer,  and  Dr.  Ayer  took  a!I 
the  credit  for  the  work  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  he  in  a  position  so  that  he  could  tell  whether  or 
not  you  did  the  work  properly,  unless  someone  complained  to  him! 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir;  he  would  know  in  a  general  way.  He  would 
come  around  every  day,  but  he  would  hardly  come  up  to  see  me.  Ur 
would  stand  there  an  hour  or  two  on  the  platform  and  talk  to  Mr. 
Schibsby,  the  man  who  has  my  position  now.  He  did  not  come  up. 
because  he  knew  I  attended  to  my  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  did  not  inquire  into  your  work! 

Mr.  Beal.  When  he  came  up  he  would  simply  walk  by. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Had  you  ever  before  been  graded  or  classified  that 
you  know  of? 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir;  only  when  this  investigation  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Had  you  ever  assisted  or  aided  in  the  classification  or 
grading  of  such  people  ! 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  have  any  set  of  gradings! 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  anything  about  them.. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  grading  which  was  made  after  you  were  di> 
charged  was  the  first  known  while  you  were  connected  with  the  Gov 
ernment! 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  how  it  happened  to  be  made,  or  how  it 
was  made  up! 

Mr.  Beal.  Personally  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  know  only 
from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  know  who  made  it,  or  what  authority 
made  itf 

Mr.  Beal.  Only  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  had  never  been  done  beforef  Do  you  know  your 
standing  on  that  record  of  gradingsf 

Mr.  Beal.  In  the  investigation! 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Yes;  do  you  know  what  basis  it  was  graded  on — 100! 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes;  it  was  made  on  the  basis  of  100,  and  mine  was 
only  50. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Fifty  out  of  100! 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  had  any  complaint  from  anyone  about 
your  work,  except  that  you  were  too  strict! 

Mr.  Beal.  I  did  not  have  any  complaint  of  that  kind,  except  the 
superintendent  asked  me  a  couple  of  different  times  if  I  did  not  think 
certain  meat  could  be  cut  up  and  used.  I  told  him  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned I  would  leave  it  to  Dr.  Ayer ;  to  let  the  hog  that  was  condemned 
hang,  and  let  Dr.  Ayer  look  at  it  the  next  day  and  pass  judgment  on  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  engaged  in  post-mortem  or  ante-mortem 
examinations! 

Mr.  Beal.  Both.  I  had  to  do  the  post-mortem  and  the  ante-mortem 
examination  of  hogs  and  cattle.  The  tagger  assisted  some  with  cattle, 
if  I  was  on  the  hog  floor. 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  each  instance  when  you  condemned  a  carcass  and 
it  was  referred  to  Dr.  Ayer,  he  sustained  the  position  you  had  taken 
in  the  matter! 

Mr.  Beal.  In  each  and  every  instance,  although  at  one  time  it  seems 
that  the  inspectors  in  the  yard  passed  a  cow  that  had  recently  had  a 
calf  and  the  calf  died.  They  drove  the  cow  down  there  to  the  yard. 
It  was  on  Saturday  night.  It  was  a  very  wild  auimal  and  they  could 
not  milk  it.  It  was  in  perfectly  healthy  condition.  I  permitted  them 
to  kill  it  when  it  really  ought  to  have  stood  a  certain  length  of  time. 
Dr.  Ayer  said  I  did  right,  but  not  to  do  it  again  without  his  permission. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  the  only  time  an  exception  was  taken  to  the 
way  in  which  you  did  your  work! 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  promoted  from  tagger  to  stock  inspector! 

Mr.  Beal.  I  was  promoted  from  tagger  to  stock  examiner. 

Dr.  White.  Did  I  ever  visit  your  house  during  working  hours  when 
I  was  working  in  the  microscopical  office! 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  White.  What  time  was  your  wife  sick  when  I  attended  her! 

Mr.  Beal.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
examining  meats! 

Mr.  Beal.  Somewhat  over  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Have  you  been  constantly  so  engaged f 

Mr.  Beal.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  wholesale  meat  business. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  how  long  Dr.  Ayer  has  been  engaged 
in  such  work,  if  at  all! 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  qualifications  and 
competency  to  pass  upon  a  post-mortem  or  ante-mortem  examination, 
especially  in  hogs! 

Mr.  Beal.  I  do  not  know,  but  at  one  time  we  had  a  lot  of  sheep  in 
the  yard.  I  was  immediately  under  Dr.  Everett.  He  wanted  to  con- 
demn the  sheep  on  account  of  their  being  scabby.  The  sheep  had  had 
the  scab,  but  the  scab  was  cured,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  we  had  better 
not  do  that;  it  would  put  us  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  sheep 
were  all  right,  if  they  could  go  out  to  grass.  I  said  they  were  very 
thin,  but  that  they  would  come  out  all  right;  that  I  had  handled  thou- 
sands of  such  sheep.    He  insisted  on  condemning  them.    Dr.  Ayer 
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happened  to  come  along.  I  called  him.  I  said, "  Dr.  Everett  is  going  to 
condemn  these  sheep,  and  I  do  not  think  he  onght  to  do  so,  because  the 
scab  is  cured,  and  if  the  sheep  could  go  out  on  grass  they  will  make 
good  mutton."  He  talked  very  insultingly  to  me.  He  said  for  me  to 
do  what  Dr.  Everett  told  me.  He  did  condemn  the  sheep  then,  but 
they  were  released — that  is,  the  parties  who  had  the  sheep  made  a  com- 
plaint, and  it  was  referred  to  Washington,  and  the  tags  were  taken  off. 
The  sheep  were  sent  off  and  came  back  fat  three  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  were  not  dipped,  as  they  call  itt 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  dipping  whatever.  The  scab  was 
cured  before  they  came  to  the  yard.  I  thought  in  that  case  he  did 
not  know  much  about  his  business.  Otherwise  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  his  qualifications.  Then  another  time  we  had  instructions  to 
condemn  pregnant  sows.  We  got  to  overdoing  it.  They  got  to  con- 
demniug  a  great  many  that  were  not  pregnant.  They  got  to  complain- 
ing all  over  the  State,  but  Dr.  Everett  seemed  to  stick  to  it.  I  went 
to  Dr.  Ayer  to  know  if  there  were  any  new  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton. The  first  instructions  were  sent  to  me,  because  when  the  insjjec- 
tion  in  the  stock  yards  first  started  I  was  then  a  tagger,  and  they  had 
no  stock  examiners.  Dr.  Blackwell  was  chief,  and  as  I  knew  something 
about  the  stock  business,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  down  and  take 
charge  of  it.  Mr.  Campbell  and  I  had  charge  there  for  two  months 
before  there  were  any  stock  examiners  here.  Then  finally,  when  the 
inspector  was  appointed,  he  came  and  took  charge  of  it.  In  fact,  be 
got  to  overdoing  it.  The  superintendent  of  the  stock  yards  placed* 
man  for  a  whole  month  at  the  place  where  the  stock  were  killed,  and 
found  that  60  per  cent  of  the  animals  condemned  were  not  pregnant  or 
diseased.  I  went  to  Dr.  Ayer  and  said,  "Are  there  any  new  instruc 
tions  from  Washington  as  to  the  limit  in  condemning f"  He  told  we 
that  was  not  for  me  to  know;  that  I  was  to  do  what  Everett  told  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  think  of  nothing  besides  what  you  have  already 
stated,  either  of  a  political  nature  or  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  parties! 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  stated,  I  believe,  in  your  remarks  just  now,  that 
you  worked  with  Mr.  Campbell! 

Mr.  Beal.  Mr.  Campbell  and  I  were  there  for  the  first  two  months 
when  it  was  first  inaugurated,  before  these  inspectors — that  is,  the  men 
who  have  diplomas — were  appointed.  Dr.  Blackwell  was  chief  at  that 
time.    Dr.  Ayer  was  up  at  the  Hammond  house. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Will  you  state  the  character  of  the  work  Mr.  Campbell 
is  qualified  to  do  and  did  dot 

Mr.  Beal.  Mr.  Campbell  seemed  to  do  his  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Have  you  worked  with  him  since  that  timef 

Mr.  Beal.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  have  not  been  in  a  position  where  yon  would 
know  anything  about  his  work  f 

Mr.  Beal.  No;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Except  what  yon  would  heart 

Mr.  Beal.  That  is  all. 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  October  22, 1897,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Omaha,  Neb.,  October  22, 1897. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
I.  J.  Dunn,  esq.,  appeared  as  counsel  for  Miss  Mary  Dalton,  Miss  Mary 
Flynn,  Mr.  John  Zeller,  Mr.  William  Holmes,  and  Mr.  James  Murphy. 

i 

TESHHOVT  OF  DR.  DOS  C.  AYER. 

Dr.  Don  0.  Ayer  was  duly  sworn. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  White  I  have  asked  you  to 
come  before  the  committee  and  make  a  statement  as  to  what  you  know 
with  respect  to  the  dismissal  of  the  various  parties  whose  testimony  we 
have  here. 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  were  dismissed  by  Mr.  Morton  for  neglect  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation  ! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  am  inspector  in  charge  of  the  meat  inspection,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Four  years  the  10th  of  August;  over  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  the  number  of  parties  dismissed  by  you 
since  you  assumed  control  of  the  department? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  dismissals  and  rein- 
statements. I  could  not  give  the  dates  of  any  of  them  or  tell  you  the 
number,  unless  I  went  to  my  office  and  looked  up  all  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  me  the  causes  for  which  the 
parties  in  question  were  removed! 

Dr.  Ayer.  There  have  been  some  removals  since  I  have  had  charge 
for  causes  which  I  know  not. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom 
you  refer! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Those  were  the  people  removed  about  three  years  ago.  I 
do  not  think  it  cuts  any  figure  in  this  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  speak  only  of  those  who  were  removed  since  your 
department  was  placed  under  the  civil  service. 

Dr.  Ayer.  Dr.  White,  Mr.  Holmes,  Miss  Dalton,  and  Miss  Flynn. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  them  removed  for  offensive  partisan- 
ship! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  the  Department  remove  Miss  Flynn! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  when  your  department  was  clas- 
sified! 

Dr.  AYER.  Two  years  the  1st  of  July,  I  think;  somewhere  about  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  any  political  work  since 
that  date.    If  so,  please  state  the  character  of  it. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  am  not  a  politician  and  do  no  political  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  none  whatever! 

Dr.  Ayer.  None  whatever.    I  never  was  a  politician. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  instructions  from  Mr.  Morton  or 
anyone  else  to  participate  in  the  primaries  or  other  political  meetings! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  of  that  kind! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 
7658- S 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  Dr.  White! 

Dr.  Ater.  Since  my  connection  with  the  Bureau;  four  yean  and 
more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  his  general  character  as  a  maul 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it! 

Dr.  Ayer.  All  right,  for  anything  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  it  is  goodl 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  his  qualifications f 

Dr.  Ayer.  As  a  physician  f 

The  Chairman.  As  a  physician. 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  I  do  not.    I  never  employed  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  occasion  while  he  was  employed  in  the 
department  to  examine  his  work  so  as  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
is  an  efficient  manf 

Dr.  Ayer,  Yes,  sir;  his  work  came  before  me  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  of  your  examination! 

Dr.  Ayer.  In  many  cases  and  many  times  his  reports  were  incorrect 
and  had  to  be  corrected.  I  sometimes  forwarded  them  to  the  Bureau 
without  giving  them  close  enough  examination,  and  got  straightened 
up  myself  at  times — several  times.  Finally  we  made  the  examination 
so  close  as  not  to  be  jacked  up  by  the  Department,  and  went  through 
his  reports  very  carefully.  Many  times  they  were  incorrect  then,  and 
they  were  taken  back  to  the  Doctor  for  his  correction,  and  he  corrected 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  mistakes  of  frequent  occurrence? 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  were. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  then,  your  idea  is  that  he  was 
not  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  held! 
'     Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  serve  with  the  Doctor!  Were  you 
there  during  his  entire  service! 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  was  there  some  little  time  before  I  was.    I  do  not  know 
'  just  how  long. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  grade  of  his  work  improve  during  his  incum- 
bency and  while  you  were  there! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  much  change  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  examine  the  work  of  Miss 
Flynn! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Directly,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  the  answer. 

Dr.  Ayer.  You  asked  me  if  I  had  occasion  to  examine  Miss  Flynn's 
.  work.    Miss  Flynn  worked  under  Dr.  White.    It  was  his  duty  to  exam* 
1  ine  the  work  there  and  then  to  send  his  work  down  to  me.    It  was 
examined  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing  as  to  her  qualifications  for  the 
duties  of  the  place! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  I  could  not  explain  what  I  know,  or  what  I  think  I 
know. 

I     The  Chairman.  Sir! 

-     Dr.  Ayer.  I  could  not  make  an  explanation.   I  will  say  "no*  in  regard 
to  the  lady. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  may  have  to 
•  say  about  it.    If  you  know  anything,  we  should  like  to  hear  it  and  to 
know  what  it  is.    What  is  her  general  character! 
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Dr.  Ayer.  Miss  Flynn's! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ayer.  Good,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  she  employed  in  the  bureau! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  could  not  personally  say  just  how  long,  but  quite  a  con- 
siderable time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  complaints  against  her  lodged  with  you 
during  her  employment? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  there  would  be  no  one  to  lodge  them  except  Dr. 
White,  and  he  never  lodged  any. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  reports  she  made! 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  were  forwarded  to  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  To  Washington! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  pass  through  your  office! 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  examine  her  reports! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  looked  them  over,  the  same  as  I  did  all  others,  in  a 
casual  way.  They  are  so  extensive  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
examine  minutely  into  everything  each  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  Miss  Dal  ton! 

Dr.  Ayer.  About  the  same  leugth  of  time  that  I  have  known  Miss 
Flynn. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  her  general  character! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  know  nothing  against  it.  I  will  tell  you  I  do  not  live 
near  enough  to  them 

The  Chairman.  You  can  state  whether  or  not  you  know  her 
character! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  against  the  lady. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  the  statement  to  go  into  the  record  in 
that  way. 

Dr.  Ayer.  Tell  me  how  you  want  me  to  answer! 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know  her  character,  I  desire  that  you  shall 
say  you  do,  and  then  I  will  ask  what  it  is. 

Dr.  Ayer.  In  a  general  way,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  character  of  an  individual  is  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  or  she  is  held  in  the  community  by  the  citizens.  Have 
you  had  occasion  to  examine  her  work! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No  more  than  Miss  Flynn's;  iu  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing,  then,  as  to  her  qualifications! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  not  that  I  could  explain. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  charges  to  the 
effect  that  Dr.  White  neglected  his  duty  by  practicing  medicine  while 
connected  with  the  Department! 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  doctor  had  a  private  office  in  the  Government  rooms 
there,  and  attended  patients  there,  and  went  out  with  his  grip  to  make 
calls  whenever  he  was  called.  He  did  so  many  times  to  my  knowledge, 
aud  many  times  he  could  have  gone  when  I  did  not  know  it,  because 
my  time  in  the  office  is  very  short  in  the  forepart  of  the  day.  and  some- 
times it  requires  nearly  three-fourths  of  my  day  outside  or  the  office. 
My  work  there  is  kept  up  by  the  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  such  calls  during  office  hours! 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  did;  at  any  time.  Whenever  he  got  a  call  he  went 
and  attended  to  it,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  remain  there  ill  the 
while! 
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Dr.  Ayer.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  His  duties  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  ieqmre 
his  constant  attendance! 

Dr.  Ayer.  His  constant  attention  all  the  time.  With  the  party  who 
has  the  work  now,  I  do  not  allow  any  work  to  be  done  in  the  office 
unless  he  is  present  in  the  room.  I  allow  no  microscopic  work  to  be 
done  unless  the  doctor  is  present  in  the  room. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  duties  performed  by  the  young  ladies  in 
the  presence  of  the  doctor  in  charge! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Holmes! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  himt 

Dr.  Ayer.  Four  years  and  over. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  his  general  character! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  pardon! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  what  my  impression  is;  I  do  not 
know  what  the  general  impression  is. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know  his  general  character,  you  will  be  re- 
quired to  answer  the  question. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Zeller! 

Dr.  Ayer.  About  the  same  length  of  time,  I  should  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  his  general  character! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  know  anything  against  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Beal! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  his  character! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it! 

Dr.  Ayer.  As  far  as  I  know  it  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  examine  the  work  of  Mr. 
Holmes  while  he  was  employed  there! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  had;  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  the  result  of  your  examinations. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  considered  Mr.  Holmes's  work  very  poor,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  particularize  and  give  us  instances 
wherein  he  failed  to  discharge  his  duties! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  probably  will  have  to  make  an  explanation  to  show  yon. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  explanation  you  may  wish 
to  make. 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  duty  of  Mr.  Holmes,  a  great  part  of  his  time,  was  to 
attend  post-mortem  work  on  hogs.  It  is  necessary  for  a  man,  in  order  t«> 
perform  that  work  properly,  to  be  in  a  position  to  see  the  viscera  or  inter- 
nal organs,  and  also  to  see  the  internal  walls,  the  abdominal  and  tho- 
racic walls  of  each  hog.  For  a  man  doing  such  work  there  is  a  place  to 
stand  where  he  can  see  all  this.  Mr.  Holmes  had  been  ordered  to  take 
that  position.  I  found  him  many  times  out  of  it  while  the  work  was 
going  on.  I  have  told  him  to  take  his  place  and  keep  it,  and  manv 
times  afterwards  I  found  him  not  doing  duty  that  way.  I  found  him 
sitting  in  a  position  so  he  could  not  possibly  see  anything  but  the  backs 
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of  the  hogs  as  they  passed;  where  he  could  not  see  the  viscera;  could 
not  see  the  internal  walls  of  the  animals  as  they  passed.  A  man  to 
appreciate  it  would  always  have  to  see  it.  The  animal  might  be 
diseased;  it  might  be  unfit  for  food,  and  without  this  close  observation 
of  the  viscera,  of  the  walls  of  the  carcass,  he  could  not  tell  whether  or 
not  it  was  sound.  He  was  observing  the  backs  of  the  hogs  as  they 
were  passing  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  feet  distant.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  kind  of  work  was  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  wherein  he  neg- 
lected to  perform  his  duty  t 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  rules  require  a  man  to  be  present  at  work  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  as  much  earlier  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  keep 
up  with  the  work.  Sometimes  the  packers  see  fit  to  start  before  8 
o'clock.  If  they  should  start  before  8  o'clock  he  ought  to  be  there  at 
that  time  to  be  up  with  the  start.  Now,  he  has  no  business  to  leave 
there  except  by  my  permission  until  the  close  of  the  work,-  the  close  of 
the  day.  I  have  met  Mr.  Holmes  repeatedly  after  he  had  reported  in 
the  morning  for  his  work,  and  I  have  met  him  coming  down  from  town 
on  street  cars.  From  the  car  I  was  going  up  on  I  have  seen  him  on  *a 
car  coming  down  a  number  of  times.  I  had  not  excused  hiin.  I  had 
not  given  him  permission  to  go  away.  It  was  neglect  of  his  duty  to 
go.  It  was  his  business  to  get  permission  before  he  went,  and  to  get  it 
from  me. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  occurrences  frequent! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Quite  frequent;  they  occurred  a  number  of  times. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instance  when  he  failed 
to  do  his  duty! 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  work  I  have  described  comprises  a  mail's  duty  prin- 
cipally. There  may  have  been  times  for  a  short  period  that  he  did 
other  duties,  but  that  was  the  principal  work  done  by  Mr.  Holmes. 

TheCHAiRMAN.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  examine  the  work  of  Mr. 
Zeller  during  his  incumbency! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Mr.  Zeller  served  two  terms.  He  was  discharged  and 
reinstated  and  discharged  again.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Zeller  worked 
under  my  immediate  supervison  during  the  time  he  worked  for  the 
Government.  He  would  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  with  respect  to 
coming  and  going  as  all  others.  I  do  not  think  he  worked  directly 
under  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  examine  the  work  of  Mr. 
Bealf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  did.  The  work  of  Mr.  Beal  was  similar  in  part  to  that 
of  Mr.  Holmes,  and  he  conducted  himself  and  his  work  in  about  the 
same  way  and  with  the  same  neglect  that  Mr.  Holmes  did.  Where  his 
work  would  differ  again  would  be  the  ante-mortem  inspection  of  hogs 
in  the  stock  yards.  There  he  worked  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
Dr.  Everett,  who  worked  under  my  direction  and  orders.  ■, 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  instances  where  he  failed  to 
do  his  duty  ! 

Dr.  Ayer.  My  duty  requires  me  to  know.  I  am  held  responsible  by 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  for  the  work  done  in  South  Omaha  and  for  the 
actions  of  the  employees  here  and  their  work;  and  in  order  to  know 
what  the  work  is,  I  have  to  keep  around  them;  to  go  around  and  see 
them  oftentimes ;  to  decide  for  them  on  carcasses  set  aside  for  my  ruling, 
whether  they  should  be  condemned  or  not.  I  was  brought  almost 
daily  into  contact  with  the  men  in  that  manner,  and  I  would  oftentimes 
see  them  at  their  work  when  they  would  not  see  me,  and  of  course  when 
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they  did  see  me,  they  would  apparently  be  trying  to  do  their  work. 
But  I  have  seen  them  many  times  when  they  did  not  see  me,  when  they 
were  not  doing  their  work,  and  when  1  was  held  responsible  for  the 
work*  they  were  doing,  too. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  instances  to  which  you  have  referred 
were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  discharge  of  the  parties  ? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  so.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  plenty  of  instances.  I 
will  state  that  I  have  talked  to  the  parties  in  regard  to  their  work  and 
in  regard  to  doing  it  properly.    It  did  not  seem  to  have  very  much  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  at  any  time  during  your  incumbency 
reported  any  of  these  people  in  consequence  of  their  political  views? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Have  you  procured  charges  to  be  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  they  differed  with  you  politically? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  were  chief  or  acting 
chief  at  South  Omaha. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  am  chief  inspector  at  this  station. 

•Mr.  Lambert.  And  you  have  been  for  about  four  years? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  been  chief  for  three  years  and  something  more. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ever  since  the  department  was  classified  you  have 
been  chief! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  when  it  went  under  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Lambert.  All  the  Government  employees  at  that  place  are 
under  you f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  are  subject  to  your  supervision,  direction,  and 
control  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  are  subject  to  my  supervision. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  is  next  in  position  or  order  to  you  theret 

Dr.  Ayer.  There  is  nobody  next.    Do  you  mean  in  charge  theret 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ayer.  There  is  no  one  in  charge  but  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Your  force  there  is  subdivided  into  taggers,  stock 
examiners,  and  microscopistsf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Does  it  include  any  others  than  those  I  have  named! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Inspectors,  assistant  inspectors,  stock  examiners,  taggers, 
and  assistant  microscopists. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Those  include  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  departmental 
work  there? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  charge  of  all,  as  you  stated  before! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  held  responsible  for  their  actsf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  am. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  for  their  efficiency  and  competency  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  that  right t 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Those  under  yon  necessarily  look  to  you  for  any  cor 
rections,  criticisms,  or  directions,  do  they  notf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  they. look  for  my  instructions.  Perhaps  I  can 
help  you  by  subdividing.  You  asked  about  the  subdivisions.  We  w£ 
take,  for  instance,  the  Swift  packing  plaut,  where  Dr.  Blackwell  is 
inspecting.    He  is  in  charge  there  under  me.    I  give  him  such  direc 
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lions  as  I  desire  to  have  carried  out,  and  he  goes  to  work  and  carries 
them  oat.  Then  I  watch  him  as  well  as  those  who  are  carrying  out 
the  work  under  him.  » 

Mr.  Lambert.  So,  likewise,  with  all  the  other  subdivisions t 

Dr.  Ayer.  And  so,  likewise,  with  all  the  other  subdivisions  of  the 
department  except,  you  might  say,  the  microscopic  force.  When  Dr. 
White  was  there  I  intrusted  it  to  him.  Since  he  went  away  and 
Dr.  Clark  came  in  his  stead  I  have  given  the  doctor  instructions  exactly 
how  I  want  the  work  done.  They  were  agreeable  to  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations laid  down  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau,  and  any  deviation  or 
change  from  them  is  taken  up  with  me  before  it  is  made  by  Dr.  Clark. 
I  allow  him  no  more  privileges  than  are  accorded  to  any  other  person. 
I  allow  no  man  to  suggest  how  the  work  shall  be  done.  I  give  the  orders 
as  I  receive  them  from  the  chief  of  the  Bureau,  and  then  see  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  that  they  are  executed. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Have  you  a  superior  at  South  Omaha? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  my  superior  is  Dr.  Salmon. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  is  Dr.  Salmon! 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  is  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Dr.  Salmon  looks  to  you  for  the  workf 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  does. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  is  the  only  chief  you  have! 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  is  the  only  man  over  me.  He  is  next  over  me.  Of 
course  I  could  receive  directions  or  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri-1 
culture.  Dr.  Salmon  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  have  received  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but 
as  a  rule  all  orders  and  directions  come  through  Dr.  Salmon,  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Dr.  Salmon  does  not  come  out  here  and  examine  or 
investigate  the  character  and  kind  of  work  any  of  your  inferiors  are 
doing? 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  has  been  here. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  has? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir.    So  has  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  often  has  Dr.  Salmon  been  here? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Dr.  Salmon  has  been  here  once. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Once? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Once,  I  think.    That  is  the  only  visit  I  can  recollect. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  prior  to  the  discharges  was  it,  if  you  recall 
at  this  time? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  give  you  days  and  dates  on  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  did  not  know  they  would  ever  be  needed  or  inquired  for.  I 
can  not  say,  but  I  should  think  it  was  perhaps  two  years  and  a  half  or 
so.    His  agents  come  occasionally.    They  represent  him. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  they  investigate  the  work  of  your  inferiors! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  do  they  remain  in  South  Omaha? 

Dr.  Ayer.  From  two  to  four  or  five  days. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Investigating  the  kind  of  work  done? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  they  make  a  report  to  you  or  to  Dr.  Salmon? 

Dr.  Ayer.  To  Dr.  Salmon. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  was  it  before  the  dismissals  were  made  that 
a  special  agent  representing  Dr.  Salmon  was  here! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Before  Dr.  White's  dismissal? 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  could  not  tell  you.    Dr.  Melvin  was  here,  I  judge,  three 
.  or  four  weeks,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Before ! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so.  It  might  not  be  so  long,  but 
that  is  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  had  it  been  before  that  time  since  Dr.  Sal- 
mon had  made  an  investigation  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  could  not  give  you  any  more  than  just  approximately 
an  estimate. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Six  months,  would  you  sayf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Probably. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  the  special  agents  make  visits  about  six  months 
apart  as  a  rule! 

Dr.  Ayer.  As  a  rule.  Sometimes  they  come  when  I  do  not  know  it, 
and  go  away.    I  have  known  them  to  be  here  when  I  did  not  know  it 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  character  or  the 
nature  of  the  reports  they  make  to  Dr.  Salmon  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  authority,  or  the 
extent  of  their  power  to  make  reports,  either  favorable  or  adverse  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  know  just  what  their  authority  is. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  any  report  made 
to  Dr.  Salmon  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  honored  coming 
through  any  of  your  inferiors  t 

Dr.  Ayer.  A  report! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  the  only  one  at  your  place  who  has  authority 
to  make  a  report? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes^sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  never  reported  Miss 
Flynn,  or  Miss  Dal  ton,  or  Dr.  White! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  who  did  report  them! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  knowf 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  wrote  to  Secretary  Morton  or  Dr.  Salmon 
stating  anything  about  any  of  the  parties  who  were  discharged  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  did  not.  I  will  state  that  the  agents  who  visited  South 
Omaha  from  time  to  time  inquired  and  got  an  impression  from  me.  Yoa 
asked  me  if  I  would  make  a  report.  I  made  no  report  in  writing  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  I  answered  truthfully  any  questions  which 
were  asked  me  in  regard  to  the  work  of  any  person. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  at  any  time  answer  any  question  respecting 
Dr.  White's  competency  or  efficiency  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  To  whom  did  you  answer  the  question  T 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  told  Dr.  Melvin  how  the  work  was  going  on.    I  told  Dr. 
Devoe,  the  traveling  agent. 
;     Mr.  Lambert.  Who  is  he! 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  is  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who 
acted  as  traveling  agent  for  the  bureau,  the  same  as  Dr.  Melvin. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  other  person  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Edward  Shelden,  another  agent. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Who  is  Edward  Shelden! 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  is  an  agent  nnder  Dr.  Salmon,  in  the  interest  pf  the 
bureau.  > 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  extent  of  the 
authority  of  any  of  the  persons  whom  you  told! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  know  it  is  their  duty  to  come  here  to  look  after  the 
workings  of  the  business  under  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  they  ever  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary your  statements  to  them? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  suppose  they  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  did! 

Dr.  Ayer.  T  do  not  know.  They  make  their  own  reports.  I  never 
read  a  report  made  by  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  it  a  written  report  which  you  make  to  themf 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir;  a  verbal  report. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  the  request  a  written  request f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Tome! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  it  is  a  talk  concerning  each  man.  I  may  be  able  to 
help  you.  When  the  traveling  inspector,  as  we  term  him,  comes  here 
he  goes  around  with  me  to  the  work,  and  we  go  to  each  individual  who 
is  doing  work  that  is  of  importance,  and  he  criticises  and  advises  when 
he  sees  that  it  is  wrong.  When  I  am  working  a  man  wrong  and  not  to 
the  best  advantage,  he  shows  me  where  1  should  change  it,  and  when 
he  does  not  I  ask  him.  I  take  him  to  a  person  who  is  doing  work 
similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Holmes  did.  If  we  find  a  man  in  his  place, 
doing  his  work  properly,  1  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it.  He  expresses 
himself  to  me  and  makes  such  suggestions  as  he  thinks  will  benefit  the 
work  and  help  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Would  he  ever  make  a  suggestion  to  any  of  the 
inferiors! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  would  not  do  that* 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  would  allow  you  to  do  it! 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  would  not  make  a  suggestion  to  a  person  working 
under  me,  but  he  would  make  the  suggestion  to  me  and  I  would  make 
whatever  change  he  would  suggest. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  conversation  which  you  had  with  him  was  a  gen- 
eral one  as  to  the  competency  and  efficiency  of  the  inspectors! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  would  pass  his  criticism,  and  you  in  turn  would 
pass  your  criticism! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  had  none  to  pass.  I  showed  the  work  and  let  him  crit- 
icise it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  they  ask  for  a  particular  and  specific  report  as  to 
the  kind  of  work  Dr.  White  was  doing  other  than  what  they  could  dis- 
cover and  about  which  they  would  make  general  remarks! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  was  merely  called  out  by  general  remarks! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  at  this  time  what  you  told  Mr.  Melvin 
about  Dr.  White! 

Dr.  Ayer  .1  can  not.  It  is  a  considerably  long  time  ago.  I  can  not 
recall  or  state  exactly  what  I  told  him  in  regard  to  Dr.  White. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  what  you  told  Dr.  Devoef 
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Dr.  Ayer.  That  is  still  a  longer  time  ago,  and  I  do  not  think  I  will 
try  it.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  business.  I  do  not  think  I  will  under- 
take to  shape  anything  that  I  then  said. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  whether  at  that  time  your  criticism 
or  the  report  which  you  made  about  Dr.  White  was  adverse  or  favora- 
ble to  him? 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  showed  exactly  what  Dr.  White  was  doing  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  it  adverse  or  favorable  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  would  be  adverse,  because  the  man  was  not  doing  his 
duty  right. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  had  not  been  ever  since  you  had  been  under  the 
classified  service  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  say  that  about  every  six  months  you  talked  with 
the  inspectors f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  each  time  did  you  make  an  adverse  report  against 
Dr.  White? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  made  just  such  answers  as  were  necessary.  I  answered 
truthfully  the  questions  propounded  to  me  by  the  agents. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  the  doctor  had  not  been  doing  his  work  well 
ever  since  the  office  went  into  the  classified  service f 

Dr.  Ayer.  In  my  judgment  the  doctor  never  performed  the  full  duty 
required  of  him. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  they  asked  you  a  question  respecting  the  work 
done  by  him  you  would  answer  that  he  was  not  doing  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  would. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  that  on  the  first  questioning  as  well  as  the 
last? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir.    They  knew  it  all  the  time. 

I  will  state  here  that  when  Secretary  Morton  was  here  they  had  a 
kind  of  a  gathering.  It  was  thought  I  was  too  hard  or  close  or  some- 
thing. They  tried  to  have  a  little  trouble,  and  Mr.  Morton  came  here, 
lie  called  in  the  people  who  were  interested,  and  among  them  was  l>r. 
White,  and  each  one  made  a  statement  as  to  the  fault  he  had  to  find 
with  me.  He  heard  them  and  Dr.  Devoe  was  present,  and  he  referred 
all  questions  to  Dr.  Devoe  as  to  whether  or  not  my  explanation  wa* 
right.  When  he  got  through  he  told  them  all  collectively  that  he  had 
placed  me  in  charge  of  the  work;  that  he  thought  I  could  do  it,  aod 
that  he  would  give  me  a  chance  to  try,  if  he  had  to  get  an  entire  new 
force  of  men  to  work  with.  That  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Mortou  himself 
was  present  and  knew  that  Dr.  White's  work  was  not  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Lambert.  When  was  this  conference  beldf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Quite  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  before  the  discharges f 

Dr.  Ayer,  A  long  time. 

Mr.  Lambbrt.  A  yeart 

Dr.  Ayer.  Probably. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  the  last  report  yon 
made  of  the  work  of  Dr.  White  was  more  adverse  than  any  other  report 
you  had  made? 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  probably  was. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Will  you  state  at  this  time  why  it  wast 

Dr.  Ayer.  There  was  no  improvement  in  Dr.  White's  work.  It 
gradually,  n  fact,  grew  worse.    His  influence  was  worse  to  me  at  the 
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time  he  was  discharged.  I  will  say  he  did  not  improve  in  his  work  at 
all.    It  got  worse. 

Mr.  Lambert.  For  that  reason  yon  made  a  worse  report f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  did  you  mean  when  yon  said  his  influence 
against  yon  was  worse! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  mean  this:  His  influence  over  the  men  who  worked 
there.  He  had  created  an  impression  that  he  stood  very  close  to  Sec- 
retary Morton,  much  closer  than  any  other  man,  and  that  he  could  have 
privileges  which  no  other  man  would  be  likely  to  receive.  Such  influ- 
ence over  the  men  was  detrimental  to  my  work  and  detrimental  to  my 
influence  over  them.  They  thought  they  had  a  go-between,  in  the  per- 
son of  Dr.  White,  between  Secretary  Mortou  and  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  gave  the  impression  that  he  stood  close  to  Secre- 
tary Morton  ! 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  that  he  could  etyoy  political  and  other  privileges 
which  you  or  any  other  person  could  not? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  political  privileges. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  are  the  facts  ! 

Dr.  Ayer.  That  he  stood  closer  and  it  would  take  a  good  deal  more 
to  interfere  with  him  than  it  would  with  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he,  to  your  knowledge,  give  the  impression  that 
he  had  political  privileges  with  the  Secretary  which  others  did  not 
enjoy! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Political  privileges! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  get  that  impression,  as  a  matter  of  fact! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  that  right! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  parties  whom  you  have  named  are  the  only  ones 
to  whom  you  talked  with  respect  to  the  competency  and  efficiency  of 
the  parties  discharged! 

Dr.  Ayeu.  Secretary  Morton  and  Dr.  Devoe. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Secretary  Morton! 

Dr.  Ayer.  And  Dr.  Devoe,  Dr.  Melvin,  Mr.  Shelden.  I  do  not  think 
I  hail  any  conversation  directly  with  Dr.  Salmon  when  he  was  here.  I 
think  those  are  the  only  persons  with  whom  I  had  dealings. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  many  conversations  did  you  have  with  Secre- 
tary Morton  about  Dr.  White! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  met  Secretary  Morton  twice. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Where  and  when. 

Dr.  Ayer.  Both  times  at  the  office  in  South  Omaha,  at  the  bureau 
office. 

Mr.  Lambert.  When! 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  first  date  I  could  not  give. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Give  it  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Dr.  Ayer.  A  year  and  a  half  to  two  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lambert.  A  year  and  a  half  or  two  yoars  before  the  discharges, 
or  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  from  now! 

Dr.  Ayer.  From  now,  probably.  I  can  not  tell  exactly  when  I  last 
talked  with  Secretary  Morton;  say  from  a  month  to  two  months  before 
the  Doctor  was  discharged. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Refreshing  your  memory,  I  will  ask  yon  to  state  if  it 
was  at  the  time  Secretary  Morton  was  here  to  preside  at  what  is  known 
as  the  Bourke  Cockran  meeting,  some  time  daring  the  campaign  ? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  could  not  say  even  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Some  time  in  the  campaign  of  1896,  yon  remember, 
Secretary  Morton  was  here  and  presided  at  that  meeting? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  yon  recall  whether  it  was  at  that  timet 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  think  so;  it  might  have  been,  however. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Would  you  say  it  was  before  or  after  that  time? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  should  think  it  was  before  that,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  It  might  have  been  at  that  meeting? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  It  might  have  been;  but  as  I  tell  you  I  can  not  state  pos- 
itively. I  say  it  was  a  month  or  two  months.  That  is  not  very  close, 
even  then.    But  I  do  not  recollect  the  date  of  Cockran's  meeting. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  When  you  had  the  first  conversation  with  him,  did 
you  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  White  was  neglecting  his 
duties  and  doing  his  work  inefficiently? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  They  called  the  Secretary's  attention  to  my  trouble.  It 
was  them  against  me.    They  wanted  something  done  with  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  call  the  Secretary's  attention  to  it  then? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  had  not  then  worked  long  enough  with  the  bureau  so 
that  I  could  call  his  attention,  except  in  a  general  way,  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  was  being  obstructed. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  you  did  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  special  agent  to  the  defects  in  the  work  which  Dr.  White 
was  doing? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  Secretary  Morton  to  the 
defects  in  the  work? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  The  Secretary  knew  of  the  work  at  that  time;  the  first 
time  he  was  here. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  did  he  know  about  the  work? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Because  he  had  his  special  agent,  Dr.  Devoe,  with  him, 
and  they  were  looking  up  the  matter  themselves. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Did  they  tell  you  that  they  knew  all  about  the  kind 
of  work  Dr.  White  was  doing  at  that  time? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  They  did  not  tell  me.    They  knew  without  telling  me. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  How  do  you  know? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  They  had  received  the  reports  and  knew  it  well. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  How  do  you  know  they  received  the  reports? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  1  mean  the  reports  of  the  work;  because  they  were  for- 
warded from  my  office. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Devoe's  report  of  the  condition  ? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Not  his  report.  The  reports  I  refer  to  are  the  reports  of 
the  office;  the  reports  of  Dr.  White. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  they  knew  all  about 
the  inefficient  work  Dr.  White  was  doing  by  reason  of  Devoe's  report 
and  the  reports  of  other  special  agents.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not 
they  reported  anything  to  Secretary  Morton  about  the  work  Dr.  White 
was  doiug? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  It  was  their  duty;  it  was  what  they  were  here  for— to 
look  up  all  the  work. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Did  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  They  stood  at  my  desk  for  hours  at  a  time  and  made 
their  letters  of  report.    I  suppose  that  is  what  they  wished  to  do  at 
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my  desk.  I  have  seen  them  stay  a  half  a  day  at  a  time  and  pat  their 
reports  into  shape.    I  never  read  any  of  their  reports. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ton  did  not  read  the  reports  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  dictate  any  portion  of  them? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  do  yon  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  was  a 
report  adverse  or  favorable  to  Dr.  White! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Because  if  the  report  was  in  consonance  with  what  they 
could  see  and  what  I  could  show  them,  they  must  know. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  knew  that  at  the  time  the  Secretary  was  here  on 
his  first  visit  to  which  you  referred  a  moment  ago! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Knew  what! 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  knew  of  the  conditions  at  the  time  the  Secretary 
was  here  on  his  first  visit  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  That  was  a  good  while  ago,  and  we  were  not  in  working 
condition  as  no  w  or  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Lambert.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  answering  my  question,  you 
did  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  when  he  was  here  on  his  first  visit, 
about  the  character  of  White's  work.    Is  that  right f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  shape  an  answer. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  are  the  facts! 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  facts  are  that  Dr.  White  was  not  doing  the  thing 
that  was  right. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes,  but  did  you  report  thatf  [A  pause.]  Answer 
my  question.  Did  you  report  to  Secretary  Morton  when  he  was  here 
the  first  time  that  Dr.  White  was  not  doing  his  work  well?    [A  pause.] 

The  Chairman.  You  can  answer  the  question  "yes "or  "no"  and 
then  make  any  explanation  you  desire. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  say  yes. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Then  Secretary  Morton  knew  by  your  report  that  Dr. 
White  was  not  discharging  his  work  well  some  time  before  he  was 
actually  discharged. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  presume  he  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  what  you  said  to  Secretary  Morton  in 
the  last  conversation  you  had  with  himf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Although  it  was  not  a  favorable  report  on  Dr.  White's 
workf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  recall  the  conversation  exactly.  It  would  be 
in  substance  to  this  effect:  "How  is  Dr.  White  doing t n — something 
to  that  effect.  It  would  be  the  starting  of  it,  likely,  or  "Is  there  any 
improvement f  or  something  like  that.  My  answer  would  be  "No," 
because  there  would  not  be.  I  do  not  wish  to  state  that  those  were 
the  identical  words,  questions  and  answers,  but  words  and  substance 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  would  be  about  it! . 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  stated  it  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  have  stated  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  you  at 
that  time  said  to  him  about  Dr.  White f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  recall  anything  that  would  answer  your  ques- 
tion better  than  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Would  you  say  at  this  time  that  what  you  have  stated 
is  about  all  you  said  to  Secretary  Morton! 

Dr.  Ayer.  In  substance  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  all  you  saidf 
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Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  say  all,  for  there  might  be  more,  bat  I  can  not 
recall  anything  further  than  what  I  explained  to  you.  It  is  the  best  I 
can  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  Dr.  White's  politics! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Not  a  single  thing ?    [A  pause.]    Is  that  right f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Dr.  White's  politics.  It  is 
none  of  my  affairs. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  say  anything  about  it? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Secretary  Morton  at  that  time  ask  you  any  ques- 
tion about  his  politics  ? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  either  of  the  meetings  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recollect  anything. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  not  know  Dr.  White's  politics  when  you 
were  talking  with  Secretary  Morton  the  last  time? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  might  have  guessed  Dr.  White's  politics,  but  I  do  not 
know  Dr.  White's  politics. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  never  expressed  himself  before  youf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  The  Doctor  and  I  never  talked  very  much  except  in  a 
general  way.  I  do  not  think  the  Doctor  ever  expressed  himself  in  my 
presence.  I  do  not  now  recall  that  he  ever  expressed  himself  any  fur- 
ther than  that  I  presumed  the  man  to  be  a  Democrat.  I  would  not  say 
that  he  ever  told  me  outright  that  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  I  supposed 
he  was  a  Democrat.  The  Doctor  and  1  never  had  very  much  talk  in  a 
social  way. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  were  talking  with  Sec- 
retary Morton  the  last  time,  ypu  knew  that  Dr.  White  was  a  supporter 
of  W.J.  Bryan? 

Dr.  Ayeb".  I  did  not  know  anything  about  Dr.  White's  politics. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  knew  he  was  supportiug 
Bryan? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  did  not  know.  I  suppose  if  he  asked  me  I  would  answer 
that  he  would  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan,  but  as  to  support  or  work,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  stated  to  Secretary  Morton 
that  he  was  a  supporter  of  Bryant 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Or  words  of  similar  and  like  effect! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir;  not  that  1  can  recall. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  you  stated,  Doctor,  that  from  the  very 
beginning  Dr.  White  continued  to  make  mistakes,  and  at  first  those 
mistakes  went  on  without  being  observed  in  your  department? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  the  reports  were  sent  to  Washington  and  sent 
back  for  correction;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  your  duty  to  correct  the  reports  and  inspect  the 
work? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  make  his  report  to  me  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Suppose  he  does  not;  what  is  your  duty? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  After  I  found  out  by  the  reports  being  returned  to  me.  I 
then,  to  prevent  trouble  of  that  sort,  gave  instructions  that  the  reports 
should  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  when  found  incorrect  should  be 
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taken  back  to  Dr.  White  to  be  corrected.  That  saved  trouble  and 
bother  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Lambert.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  had  no  duty  except  to  send 
forward  the  reports.  Is  that  right!  [  A.  pause.]  You  had  no  duty  rela- 
tive to  reports  except  to  forward  them? 

Dr.  Ayer.  To  forward  them? 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  was  not  your  duty  to  inspect  them  at  all  in  the  first 
instance? 

Dr.  Ayer.  A  man  is  supposed  to  make  his  reports  perfect  to  begin 
with,  and  then  it  is  my  duty  to  place  them  in  proper  shape  and  forward 
them  to  the  Department,  to  the  places  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  Lambert.  But  if  he  does  not  make  his  report  correctly,  then 
what  is  your  duty  ? 

Dr.  Ay^r.  It  was  his  fault  in  not  making  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  was  your  duty? 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  is  my  duty  to  ask  him  to  be  more  careful  and  to  get 
bis  reports  right. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  it  your  duty  to  discover  the  mistakes  before  the 
report  is  forwarded  ? 

Dr.  Ayer.  If  I  did  not  discover  them  and  the  report  was  forwarded, 
it  would  perhaps  be  no  fault  of  mine? 

Mr.  Lambert.  Answer  my  question.    Is  it  your  duty  to  discover  it? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  not.  Then  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  report 
except  to  forward  it.    Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  the  report  correctly  to  me,  and  then 
my  duty  is  to  place  it  in  its  proper  channel  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  you  did  forward  an  incorrect  report  and  it  was  sent 
back  to  you,  then  no  fault  would  attach  to  you  in  the  transaction.  Is 
that  right? 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  would  be,  partly.  It  would  be  this:  The  fault  would 
be  laid  to  the  party  in  fault. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  was  in  fault? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Dr.  White. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  not  in  fault  in  forwarding  an  incorrect 
report? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Not  if  I  knew  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  it  your  business  to  know  it  or  not  to  know  it? 
Was  it  your  duty  to  discover  a  mistake  in  a  report  made  by  Dr.  White 
banded  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  to  Washington? 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  is  my  duty  to  get  the  report  in  as  correctly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Then  it  is  your  duty  to  examine  and  investigate  the 
report  and  correct  it  wherein  it  is  incorrect. 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert:  It  is  not?  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  is  your 
duty  to  get  the  reports  in  as  correctly  as  possible? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  mean  the  party  making  the  report  should  make  it  cor- 
rectly and  forward  it  to  me — pass  it  to  me — that  I  may  forward  it  to  the 
Department;  then  if  the  report  is  wrong  the  fault  is  with  the  man  who 
made  the  report. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  treat  every  report  that  comes  into  your  office 
in  just  that  manner?    Is  that  what  you  mean  to  say  by  your  answer? 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  reports  which  come  to  my  office  from  different  indi- 
viduals are  supposed  to  be  correctly  made  when  they  are  handed  to  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  if  they  are  not,  they  go  incorrect  to  Washington? 
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Dr.  Ayer.  They  do  not  now. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  they  at  that  timet 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  did  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Why  do  they  not  go  on  now! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Because  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  way  of  doing  oar 
work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  When  was  the  improvement  madef 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  has  been  gradual  all  along. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  did  not  amount  to  anything  at  first  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  At  first,  you  want  to  understand;  the  business  was  very 
small.    It  was  in  its  infaney  then. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  want  the  facts  without  any  history. 

Dr.  Ayer.  All  right.  You  can  not  get  them  out  of  me  except  as  I 
can  give  them  to  you  so  that  you  can  understand  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  have  discovered  that. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  will  give  you  anything  I  can  if  you  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  to  the  committee  just  what  the  reports  consisted 
of  which  Dr.  White  turned  in  daily  and  about  which  there  was  some 
mistake. 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  occurred  in  figures  and  numbers,  and  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Describe  it  as  nearly  as  you  can! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Now  to  state  exactly  the  nature  of  each  and  everyone  of 
them  would  be  utterly  impossible.  I  have  my  correspondence  where 
they  were  returned,  which  shows  where  the  errors  were. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can,  in  response  to  my  question, 
of  what  that  report  consisted  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  illustrate  it.  In  copying  the  tag  numbers  which 
accompany  the  sample  we  have  examined,  in  order  that  it  may  show  the 
identical  carcass  from  which  the  sample  came,  to  be  passed  or  not  passed. 
That  is,  what  I  mean  by  "  passed,"  to  be  free  from  trichinae  or  not  fret 
from  trichiuae.  If  free  from  trichinae,  all  right;  if  not,  he  would  psfis 
a  carcass  that  was  diseased.    That  is  the  best  I  can  give  you. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  they  prepared  on  a  blank  by  Dr.  White  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  On  blanks. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  the  blank  is  about  6  or  8  or  10  inches  long,  and 
how  wide! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Six  or  10  inches  long  and  about  3J  to  4  inches  wide. 

Mr.  LajObert.  Is  it  such  that  by  glancing  over  it  with  some  attention 
you  could  discover  an  error  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  By  examination  it  can  be  discovered. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  blanks  are  kept  in  Washington  as  a  matter  of 
record  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  we  forward  them  as  office  record  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  By  looking  over  them  with  any  care  or  attention  a 
mistake  which  Dr.  White  might  make  would  become  obvious.  Is  that 
right  t 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  would  be  detected  on  examination  or  it  would  have 
been  returned  to  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  detect  the  incorrect  ones  which  you  have 
already  testified  were  forwarded  onf 

Dr.  Ayer.  You  must  understand  there  is  a  great  amount  of  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Just  answer  my  question.  You  did  not  detect  tbe 
incorrect  blanks  or  reports  that  were  handed  in  by  Dr.  White t 
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Dr.  Ay^sr.  If  I  had  I  should  have  sent  them  back  to  him  for  correc- 
tion, as  I  did  many  times  after  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  look  at  them  except 
to  take  them  and  forward  them.    Is  that  right! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  it  your  duty  to  look  at  them  and  inspect  them 
and  to  discover  errors  if  any  existed? 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  was  my  duty  to  get  those  reports  in  there  as  correctly 
as  possible,  with  such  help  as  I  have. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  ask  yon  if  it  was  your  duty  to  inspect  and  examine 
the  reports  and  to  correct  such  errors  as  might  become  apparent  by 
looking  at  them? 

Dr.  Ayer.  If  I  saw  an  error,  I  would  certainly  send  the  report  to 
Dr.  White  for  correction.    I  would  not  correct  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  it  your  duty  to  discover  it  if  you  could  do  so  by 
care  and  attention? 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  will  please  answer  the  question.  It 
can  be  answered  either  "yes"  or  "no." 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  answered  it,  I  think.  I  say  that  if  I  should  see  a 
mistake  in  Dr.  White's  report,  it  was  my  duty  to  return  the  report  to 
Dr.  White  for  correction. 

The  Chairman.  Your  answer  is  not  responsive  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  question  is,  was  it  your  duty  to  inspect  the  report 
and  discover  any  errors  that  might  appear  therein  J 

The  Chairman.  You  can  answer  the  question  "yes"  or  "no,"  and 
then  if  you  have  any  explanation  to  make  you  are  entitled  to  make  it 
to  the  committee. 

Dr.  Ayer.  Then  I  will  say  yes. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  do  it,  and  you  forwarded  the  report  f 
Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  am  entitled  to  an  explanation,  and  I  will  make  it. 
Now,  understand,  I  personally  do  not  examine  those  reports.  I  could 
not  do  it.  I  have  a  clerk  who  looks  over  the  work  and  copies  it  and 
puts  it  into  shape,  while  I  would  be  out  of  the  office,  as  I  said  before, 
a  half  day,  sometimes  two-thirds  of  a  day,  and  sometimes  nearly  all 
day,  with  just  time  enough  in  the  office  to  sign  up  the  reports.  A 
mistake  tor  which  you  might  think  I  would  be  responsible  I  would  not 
have  seen  or  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see. 

Mr.  Lambert.  But  the  mistake  then,  as  it  occurred,  was  as  much  the 
fault  of  your  department  as  it  was  of  the  department  of  Dr.  White  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  because  if  Dr.  White  had  made  out  the  report  cor- 
rectly there  would  have  been  no  mistake. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  was  the  duty  of  your  department  to  discover  and 
correct  it,  as  you  have  just  testified  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  If  my  clerk  had  discovered  the  error,  he  certainly  would 
have  corrected  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  often  did  those  mistakes  occur  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Probably  I  might  have  as  many  as  five  or  six  letters  in 
regard  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lambert.  When  they  were  returned ! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir ;  where  they  were  returned,  and  then  in  order  not 
to  have  any  more  such  mistakes  or  reports  returned  I  gave  strict  orders 
always  to  look  carefully  over  the  reports  of  Dr.  White  for  corrections 
before  they  were  forwarded. 
7658 8 
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Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  would  you  say  it  was  before  the  parties 
were  discharged  that  the  reports  were  sent  on  and  letters  in  return 
received  asking  for  corrections! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Quite  a  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Two  years! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  I  should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  A  year  and  a  half! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Lambert.  After  that  you  made  such  an  examination  and  inspec- 
tion as  would  discover  the  mistakes,  and  you  asked  Dr.  White  to  correct 
them! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  his  duty  to  correct  his  report;  to  make  his 
report  to  me  correct  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Lambert.  So  the  Department  knew  of  Dr.  White's  errors  for 
something  like  a  year  and  a  half  before  he  was  discharged! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  within  a  year  and  a  half  he  had  not  made  any 
errors  of  that  kind  which  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department 
except  through  you! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  committee  something 
about  the  nature  of  the  errors  that  appeared,  how  material  they  were, 
etc.  Tell  the  committee  what  they  were.  I  refer  to  any  errors  which 
you  recall  that  Dr.  White  made! 

Dr.  Ayer.  In  cases  where  a  carcass  would  be  found  to  be  trichin&*d 
or  unfit  for  food  and  should  be  condemned,  the  report  would  show  that 
it  was  a  sound  carcass.  There  would  be  an  error  there  in  placing  an 
ansound  carcass  in  with  those  that  were  reported  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Would  that  error  actually  occnr  in  the  abattoirs! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes.  A  certain  thing  took  place  more  than  one  time  in 
abattoir  29,  the  Omaha  Packing  Company. 

Mr.  Lambert.  So  when  the  report  would  reach  Washington  and  a 
letter  received  in  return  showing  the  mistake,  the  meat  would  have 
been  shipped! 

Dr.  Ayer.  In  one  instance  it  got  away  from  us,  and  in  the  other 
instances  it  was  detected  soon  enough,  so  that  it  did  not  get  away. 
There  was  one  case  that  did  actually  get  away  from  us — one  piece. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  where  the  report  had  been  sent  to  Washing- 
con  and  a  letter  came  back! 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  Department  never  knew  of  that  fault — not  by  letter. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Then  as  to  all  the  errors  to  which  you  have  testified, 
where  incorrect  reports  went  to  Washington  and  were  returned,  no 
damage  actually  occurred  by  reason  of  the  errors.    Is  that  right! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No  damage  except  in  this  instance,  where  one  piece  of 
trichinaed  meat,  one  carcass,  or  I  think  it  was  a  piece,  was  actually  passed 
which  should  have  been  rejected.  Through  the  Doctor's  mistake  we 
could  not  recall  it.  The  report  had  been  made,  say  two  or  three  days, 
before  I  found  out  that  it  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  that  report  go  to  Washington  in  an  incorrect 
shape,  and  was  it  then  returned! 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  went,  and  it  was  incorrect,  and  it  remained  incorrect, 
because  we  could  not  recall  it.  It  passed  our  power  to  recall  it,  because 
that  identical  piece  of  meat  was  boxed,  and  boxed  with  meat  in  other 
boxes,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  tell  just  the  location  of  the 
meat. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  a  report  with  errors  was  sent  to  Washington,  it 
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was  likely  tbat  the  carcass  would  be  shipped  before  a  return  letter  was 
received! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  escape! 

Dr.  Ayer.  In  one  case  it  happened  that  it  was  impossible  for  ns  to 
get  the  piece.  In  the  other  cases  which  occurred  we  did  get  the  piece 
before  it  was  shipped. 

Mr.  Lambert.  But  the  liability  of  a  carcass  getting  out,  from  a  report 
which  would  come  in  with  an  error  and  go  to  Washington  before  it  was 
returned,  was  greater  than  if  the  report  had  been  examined  in  your 
office  and  Dr.  White's  attention  called  to  it!    Is  not  that  right! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  put  the  question  again.  There  would  be  greater 
liability  of  a  carcass  being  shipped  out,  and  the  department  not  be  able 
to  discover  it,  where  an  incorrect  report  would  be  presented  to  your 
office  and  your  office  forwarded  it  to  Washington,  and  then  it  was 
returned  for  correction,  than  if  you  had  discovered  the  error  in  the 
first  place! 

Dr.  Ayer.  There  is  almost  too  much  of  it  for  me  all  at  once. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Then  I  do  not  know  how  to  formulate  the  question  to 
convey  my  idea.  However,  I  will  try  it  again.  There  would  be  greater 
liability  of  a  carcass  being  shipped  out,  when  the  report  would  happen 
to  be  sent  to  Washington  and  be  returned  for  correction,  than  there 
would  be  if  the  report  had  been  corrected  in  your  office.  Is  not  that 
right! 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  meat  might  be  taken  out  and  be  gone  before  the 
report  would  get  to  Washington  and  back  to  me.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lambert.  There  would  be  much  greater  liability  of  its  doing 
so  than  if  the  report  was  corrected  at  your  office! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Would  you  not  consider  it  your  duty  to  examine 
carefully  every  report  sent  in! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Those  reports 

Mr.  Lambert.  Answer  my  question.  Under  those  circumstances 
would  you  not  consider  it  your  duty  to  examine  carefully  each  report 
sent  in  by  Dr.  White! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes;  but  there  could  come  a  case  where  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly tell.  £  would  have  to  take  a  report  that  it  was  right,  and  in  the 
cases  referred  to  he  afterwards  changed  the  report  which  he  himself 
had  already  put  in  as  right.  I  could  not  tell  that  it  was  not  right  at 
that  time.  He  afterwards  changed  it,  and  found  that  he  had  passed  a 
report  to  me  wrong  from  his  book  and  attempted  to  correct  it,  and  I 
did  not  know  of  that  correction  until  a  couple  of  days  after  it  happened. 

Mr.  Lambert.  About  how  often,  since  those  reports  were  returned, 
have  you  corrected  a  report  of  Dr.  White! 

Dr.  Ayer.  A  good  many  times.    Every  week  or  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  errors  in  the  reports  were 
the  only  ones  you  discovered  in  Dr.  White's  work! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  will  say  this:  I  have  told  Dr.  White 

Mr.  Lambert.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question!  Was  that  the 
only  error  you  discovered  in  his  work!  Answer  it  by  saying  "yes"  or 
"no."    You  can  do  so. 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  errors  of  this  nature  referred  to! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  they  the  only  ones  you  found  in  his  work! 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  ar^Tthe  only  errors  that  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Lambert.  They  were  the  only  ones  you  found  in  his  work.    Do 
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you  regard  Dr.  White  as  incompetent  to  detect,  by  means  of  a  micro- 
scope, trichiuie? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  1  think  the  Doctor  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  it  when  he 
sees  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  think  he  could  do  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  think  he  could  tell  it.  I  do  not  know  just  how  mack 
experience  the  Doctor  has  had  with  the  microscope,  but  I  should  judge 
he  could  tell  trichina  when  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  can  tell  trichinae? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  With  a  man  who  has  once  seen  them,  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  recognizing  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Seeing  them  once  would  be  sufficient? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  It  would  be  sufficient  if  he  saw  a  live  one.  There  is  a 
difference  between  live  ones  and  the  appearance  of  dead  ones.  I  should 
think  the  Doctor  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  a  live  one  from  a  dead  one,  or 
either,  when  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  review  his  work  with  the  microscope  to 
see  whether  he  did? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  It  would  not  be  my  duty  to  review  it. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  You  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  factf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  had  no  time  to  do  such  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  yon  ever  review  the  work  of  the  assistant  micros- 
copists,  Miss  Flynn  or  Miss  Dal  ton! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir;  I  did  no  reviewing  with  the  instrument— the 
microscope — of  any  of  the  work  of  the  assistants. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Consequently,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  part  of  the 
work  was  well  takeu  care  of  aud  competently  executed  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  As  far  as  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Have  you  had  reports  by  anyone  in  that  department 
complaining  of  those  girls  or  of  Dr.  White! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  against 
Miss  Flynn  or  Miss  Dal  ton! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  It  is  a  pretty  mean  man  who  wants  to  say  anything 
against  a  woman;  no. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  You  never  reported  them  either  to  the  special  agents 
or  to  Secretary  Morton! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  said  anything  to  either  of  them  anout 
those  two  girls? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  did! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  You  do  not  know  how  it  came  that  they  were  dis- 
charged? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  did  not  come  through  any  report  or  any  recom- 
mendation of  any  kind  which  you  made? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Not  from  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  No  one  else  there  would  have  authority  to  make 
recommendations  ? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Do  you  know  the  politics  of  those  ladies? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Lambebt.  I  believe  you  stated  in  your  testimony  that  Dr.  White 
made  frequent  professional  calls  during  working  hours? 
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Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,sir. 

Mr.  Lambert,  will  you  name  to  the  committee  one  instance  wherein 
Dr.  White  made  a  calif 

Dr.  Ayer.  Many. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Name  one. 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  was  a  daily  occurrence  with  the  Doctor. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Name  jnst  one  instance  in  particular  where  he  made 
a  call  or  a  visit,  if  you  cant 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  say.  He  had  attendance  on  hospitals,  and  I 
could  see  him  take  his  grip  and  go  and  take  his  rig.  He  kept  his  rig 
always  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  at  the  door.  He  would  get  into  his 
rig  and  drive  away  and  be  gone  awhile  aud  come  back.  Whom  he 
went  to  see  I  can  not  tell.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  people  come  to  the 
office,  and  he  would  come  down  from  the  microscopic  rooms  and  pre- 
scribe and  examine  them  there  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  would  see  him  do  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  seen  him  do  it.  The  people  were  strangers  to  me. 
I  do  not  live  in  South  Omaha.  There  are  very  few  people  there  whom  I 
know  except  those  with  whom  I  come  in  direct  contact  in  a  business 
way.  I  go  there  in  the  morning  and  attend  to  my  work,  and  when  I 
am  through  go  home  to  Omaha.  The  people  who  live  there  are  as  much 
strangers  to  me  as  they  would  be  to  you,  and  I  did  not  consider  it  my 
business  to  find  out  who  the  persons  coming  in  to  see  the  doctor  were 
or  anything  about  them. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  think  he  was  relying  on  his  pull  with  Secretary 
Morton  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  seemed  to  me  that  way. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  kept  it  up  ever  since  he  went  into  the  department  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  was  something  like  over  two  years  before  he 
was  discharged  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  All  the  while  I  was  with  the  office  there. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  Department  prior  to  the 
summer  of  1896  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  made  no  complaint. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  said  anything  about  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  never  made  any  complaint  about  it  further  than  they 
knew  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  tell  themf 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  Secretary  knew  it;  his  agents  knew  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  But  you  can  not  name  a  single  instancef 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  say  those  people  were  strangers  to  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  in  the  office  almost  every  day  all  dayf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  nott 

Dr.  Ayer.  Not  all  day.  My  way  of  doing  business  is  to  go  to  the 
office  in  the  morning  and  get  my  mail;  I  get  that  about  9  o'clock. 
That  outlines  anything  new  for  the  day.  Then  I  answer  my  corre- 
spondence; then  I  start  for  the  cattle  yards,  and  from  there  to  the 
abattoirs,  and  I  am  scarcely  ever  back  until  noon.  Unless  I  would  get 
a  special  call  or  there  was  some  special  occasion,  I  would  have  more  or 
less  all  of  my  afternoons  to  work  out  the  plans  of  the  office  work,  so 
that  I  would  be  in  the  office  during  the  afternoon,  more  or  less,  except 
on  special  days. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  would  be  in  the  afternoons  that  you  would  see 
him  go  f 
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Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  met  him;  I  have  seen  him  in  his  rig  on  the  streets 
away  from  the  office  when  we  were  both  away. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  yon  know  how  long  he  had  been  away! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  watch  him  until  he  returned  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir;  it  was  during  office  hours. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  how  the  depart 
ment  above  was  getting  along  while  he  was  away  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  was  his  business  to  see  to  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Suppose  they  did  not  do  anything,  and  just  raised 
particular  Cain;  would  you  leave  that  solely  to  his  discretion f 

Dr.  Ayer.  If  it  got  so  bad  that  we  could  not  stand  it,  I  would  proba- 
bly try  to  stop  it.    Ordinarily  I  would  expect  him  to  attend  to  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  was  not  your  duty,  then,  to  interfere  at  all  unless 
it  got  so  bad  that  you  could  not  stand  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  is  itt 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  did  not  get  so  bad  that  a  man  could  not  stand  it 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  regard  it  as  your  duty  to  interfere  when  Dr. 
White  made  professional  calls? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Not  until  I  received  orders  that  no  person  should  receive 
any  special  favors  whatever. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  was  how  long  before  he  was  discharged  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Oh,  a  month  or  so,  or  such  a  matter;  I  could  not  say 
exactly;  it  may  be  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  had  such  orders  before? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  how  the  Secretary  came  to  know  that 
somebody  was  receiving  special  favors? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  reported  to  the  Secretary  the  impression 
that  Dr.  White  had  left  with  you  that  he  enjoyed  special  privileges 
with  the  Secretary? 

Dr.  Ayer.  1  do  not  recollect  ever  telling  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  might  have  told  him  that? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  say  you  did  not  watch  the  doctor  complete  his 
visits.    You  do  not  know  how  long  he  was  gone  at  any  one  visit? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  met  him  at  times  on  the  street.  I  have  seen  him 
go  away  when  I  was  in  the  office  and  be  gone  a  half  hoar  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  such  a  matter,  and  come  back. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  know  whether  he  was  attending  to  other 
business  or  making  professional  calls,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  had  his  satchel  with  him. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  or  was  not? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  seen  people  come  there  and  call  him  and  he  would 
follow  them  out  to  attend  the  visit. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Answer  my  question,  please.  Do  you  know  whether 
or  not  he  was  making  professional  calls  when  you  would  see  him  go 
away? 

Dr.  Ayer.  When  you  see  a  man  come  in  and  ask  for  a  doctor 

The  Chairman.  Answer  the  question  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes;  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  Dr.  White  was  making 
professional  calls  on  each  occasion  when  you  saw  him  go  out? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  answer  it  in  any  other  way. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Answer  "Yes"  or  "No.w 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  recall  a  place  where  I  saw  him  go. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Answer  the  question. 

Dr.  Ayer.  Hold  on  just  a  minute  and  I  will  make  an  explanation.  I 
saw  him  get  a  call  at  the  office,  take  his  grip  and  go  across  the  street, 
enter  a  house  along  the  street,  and  be  gone  for  a  half  hour  or  such  a 
matter  and  then  come  back.  That  is  as  near  as  I  can  swear  that  he 
made  a  professional  call. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  that? 

Dr.  Ayer.  In  the  office. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  watch  him  all  the  timet 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  just  happened  to  do  so  casually;  I  merely  noticed  it, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  situated  with  reference  to  some  window 
where  you  could  see  all  that? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  stand  at  the  window  and  see  what  I  saw. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  stand  at  the  window  and  watch  him? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  saw  him.  I  was  not  particularly  watching  him.  It  was 
a  common  affair  with  him.    I  did  not  consider  it  in  need  of  watching. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  evidence  was 
accumulated  against  any  of  the  removed  parties  before  they  were 
removed? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Not  more  than  the  general  knowledge  of  Dr.  White's 
actions  by  the  traveling  agents  of  the  Department,  already  referred  to. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  time  after  the  removals  one  Ed. 
Shelden  came  out  and  procured  affidavits  supporting  the  removals? 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  made  an  affidavit  at  that  time? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  had  never  before  made  one? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  had  never  before  been  asked  for  one? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  never  had  been  asked  for  one  and  never  had  made  one. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  a  fact  that  Shelden  came  back  two  or  three 
months  or  six  weeks  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  more 
evidence  in  the  form  of  affidavits? 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  was  there  twice. 

Mr.  Lambert.  His  visits  were  about  six  weeks  apart? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  could  not  say;  they  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  make  an  affidavit  each  time? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  did.  I  answered  the  questions  propounded  to  me  by 
Mr.  Shelden. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  Dr.  White  called  on  to  make  a  statement  or  to 
give  an  affidavit? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  removed  parties 
were  called  on  to  make  a  statement  or  an  affidavit? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Shelden  took  this  testimony  in  your  office? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes.  Now,  I  might  make  a  mistake  about  the  removed 
people  being  asked  to  make  an  affidavit.  [A  pause.]  No;  I  do  not 
think  they  were. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  notified  any  of  the 
parties  who  were  removed  of  the  fact  that  testimony  was  being  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  removal? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  Sheldon  didf 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  yon  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  he  did  not! 

Dr.  Ater.  I  know  that  the  same  as  I  know  other  things;  I  do  not 
know.  I  can  not  Bay  what  be  might  have  done.  I  should  not  presume 
that  he  notified  them,  but  he  might  have  done  so  and  I  not  know  it. 

Dr.  White.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  if  he  did  not  sign  my 
report  daily  t 

Dr.  Ayer.  Your  microscopic  report  t 

Dr.  White.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ater.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  to  be  signed. 

Dr.  White.  In  regard  to  the  trichinae  number,  on  which  yon  seem  to 
lay  so  much  stress,  was  that  my  fault  or  Mr.  Schibsby's  fault f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Mr.  Schibsby  says  it  is  your  fault;  that  you  gave  him 
the  numbers  and  he  acted  upon  them,  and  then  you  took  them  back 
and  gave  him  other  numbers  after  he  had  acted. 

Dr.  White.  We  will  bring  that  out  later  on. 

Dr.  Ayer.  You  can  call  Mr.  Schibsby.  He  can  probably  explain  it 
better. 

Dr.  White.  You  say  I  made  calls  all  the  time.  How  do  you  know 
when  you  were  away  from  the  office  so  much  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  As  I  have  stated,  I  have  met  you  on  the  street  many 
times  when  I  knew  it  was  your  business  to  be  in  the  office.  You  had 
your  grip  with  you.  1  have  seen  you  in  your  buggy  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. 

Dr.  White.  When  at  work  in  the  microscopic  department  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  microscopists  were  in  the  room  at 
work. 

Dr.  White.  How  much  time  were  we  farloughed  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Dr.  White.  Were  we  farloughed  twelve  months,  off  and  onf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  say. 

Dr.  White.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  twelve  monthsf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  state.  You  were  farloughed  more  or  less  at 
different  times. 

Dr.  White.  You  know  that  when  I  was  practicing  medicine  I  had 
nothing  else  to  dot 

Dr.  Ayer.  You  practiced  medicine  at  one  time  as  well  as  another. 

Dr.  White.  After  giving  me  the  order,  did  you  not  modify  it  the 
next  day  by  saying  I  could  make  calls  at  noon? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  told  you  you  could  act  according  to  your  own  pleasure. 

Dr.  White.  Did  you  not  give  me  permission  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir;  I  gave  you  the  instructions  as  they  were  given 
to  me. 

Dr.  White.  Did  you  not  say,  "  Doctor,  go  on  and  attend  calls  at 
noonf 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  White.  You  do  not  remember  thatf 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  White.  Do  you  not  remember  that  right  in  the  hallway  you 
'  said,  "  If  you  have  a  call  at  noon,  go  on  and  make  it!" 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Dr.  White.  You  do  not  recollect  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  White.  In  regard  to  the  trichinae  number,  did  I  not  telephone 
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that  evening,  afte?  the  work  was  done,  to  the  Omaha  house  and  give 
them  the  number,  and  call  for  Mr.  Schibsby  ? 

Dr.  Ayer.  That  is  something  I  can  not  tell. 

Dr.  White.  Did  I  give  Mr.  Schibsby  the  numbers  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  says  you  did.  In  one  instance  he  says  you  did  and 
in  another  instance  I  think  he  says  Miss  Flynn  gave  them  to  him. 

Dr.  White.  How  often  do  you  think  I  made  mistakes f 

Dr.  Ayer.  In  that  particular  respect? 

Dr.  White.  In  any  way,  as  to  clerical  errors! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Quite  often. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest,  Dr.  White,  that  your  attorney  seems  to 
have  gone  into  this  matter  quite  fully. 

Dr.  White.  You  frequently  called  on  me  upstairs,  with  friends,  to 
show  them  trichinae;  did  you  ever  find  me  absent  when  you  went  up 
into  my  room? 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  was  very  seldom  that  I  took  any  one  up  there  unless  I 
knew  you  were  there  at  the  time.  I  would  not  take  them  up  there 
unless  I  knew  that. 

Dr.  White.  Did  you  ever  find  me  absent  during  working  hours, 
except  at  noon  or  recess? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  lots  of  times. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Doctor,  I  believe  you  are  a  veterinary  surgeon  f 

Dt.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  practice  your  profession  dur- 
ing working  hours? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Have  you  not  done  so  since  you  have  been  connected 
with  the  department  at  South  Omaha? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  yon  have 
been  until  recently  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Hammond  Packing  Company 
as  a  veterinary  surgeon? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  1  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  about  3  o'clock 
one  afternoon  six  or  eight  months  ago  you  were  called  to  the  plant  of 
the  Hammond  Company  and  did  attend  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  a  black 
horse,  I  think  it  was,  that  had  been  gored  by  a  steer  at  that  plant? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  examined  at  noon  a  horse  gored  by  a  steer,  not  at  3 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  noon,  do  you  say? 

Dr.  Ayer.  At  noon. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  you  recall  anyone  who  was 
present  during  that  examination  and  can  name  him? 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  timekeeper. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  Hammond's? 

Dr.  Ayer.  At  Hammond's.  His  name  is  Felch;  I  do  not  know  his 
initials. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  any  others? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  could  not  say.  I  could  not  name  any  others  than  Mr. 
Felch. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  it  where  the  public  might  observe  you  treating 
the  horse? 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  was  in  the  stable.  It  did  not  require  more  than  a  min- 
ute's time  to  look  at  it.  It  was  just  a  gore.  With  my  finger  I  deter- 
mined the  extent  of  it,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  do,  so  far  as  I  was 
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concerned.    I  did  not  treat  the  animal  directly  myself.    I  did  not  apply 
the  treatment.    I  gave  instructions  to  Mr.  Felch,  and  he  did  it 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  as  sure  that  it  was  at  noon  as  you  are  of  any 
other  fact  to  which  you  have  testified  before  the  committee T 

Dr.  Ayee.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Will  you  state  in  as  brief  a  way  as  possible  the  exact 
duties  of  a  stock  inspector  or  stock  examiner  under  your  department! 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  duty  of  a  stock  examiner  varies.  It  depends  upon 
what  is  required  of  him.  If  he  is  doing  antemortem  inspection  of 
cattle  in  the  yard,  his  duty  would  consist  in  examining  cattle  on  foot 
as  they  came  into  the  scale  yard  preparatory  to  going  to  the  scales. 
That  would  be  the  duty  of  a  stock  examiner  doing  what  we  term  ante- 
mortem  inspection. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  is  it  with  reference  to  the  inspection  of  hogs? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  I  stated  that.  If  I  did  not  I  will  go  through  it 
again.    Shall  I  state  it  againf 

The  Chairman.  Please  answer  the  question. 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  duty  of  a  stock  examiner  on  postmortem  work  on 
hogs  is  to  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  see  the  viscera  or  internal  organs 
of  the  carcass  as  it  passes,  and  also  to  observe  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  walls  of  the  carcass  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  carcass. 
To  do  that  he  must  stand 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  given  that. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  explained *to  you  what  the  duties  of  a  stock  exam 
iner  are  on  post-mortem  work  on  hogs  and  antemortem  work  on  cattle, 
and  the  same  will  apply  to  antemortem  work  on  hogs. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Holmes,  during  his  employment  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  performed  the  duties  of  an  antemortem  and  post- 
mortem inspector  at  different  times? 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  had  some  antemortem  work  to  do.  You  will  have  to 
let  me  explain  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  appeal  to  the  committee  that  the  witness  ought  to 
answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the  doctor  answer  the  question. 

Dr.  Ayer.  Tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  state.  I  will  do  it  the  best 
I  can. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  have  at  each  of  the  houses  at  South  Omaha 
during  the  time  of  Mr.  Holmes's  employment  an  inspector  to  do  the 
antemortem  work  so  far  as  hogs  were  concerned  and  one  to  do  the  post- 
mortem work! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  do  bothf 

Dr.  Ayer.  When  that  work  was  going  on  he  would  be  expected  to  do 
both,  but  he  would  have  time  to  make  the  antemortem  inspection  before 
the  post-mortem  inspection  would  begin. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  Mr.  Holmes,  in  the  house  where  he  was  employed, 
did  do  the  post-mortem  and  antemortem  work,  so  far  as  hogs  were 
concerned? 

Dr.  Ayer.  When  it  required  antemortem  inspection,  but  when  that 
was  done  away  with  he  simply  did  the  post-mortem  work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  times  when  hogs  would  come  in 
which  had  to  be  inspected  before  being  killed,  they  were  also  killing 
other  hogs,  so  that  it  required  an  antemortem  inspection  and  a  post- 
mortem inspection  at  the  same  time? 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  was  always  instructed  to  attend  to  the  post-mortem 
inspection,  and  if  the  antemortem  inspection  could  not  be  attended  to 
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without  interfering  with  the  post-mortem  inspection  he  would  let  the 
antemortem  inspection  go. 
Mr.  Dunn.  By  whom  was  he  so  instructed  f 

Dr.  Ateb.  By  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  he  so  instructed  by  yout 

Dr.  Ayeb.  He  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  and  where  were  those  instructions  given t 

Dr.  Ateb.  At  the  plant  during  the  hours  of  work  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Dunn.  They  were  frequent? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  They  were  frequent.  He  was  put  upon  his  work  and  kept 
there  by  being  told  how  and  where  and  what  to  do.  When  he  came 
there  to  work  he  knew  very  little  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  understand  that.  Now,  if  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
remain  at  the  antemortem  post  of  duty,  and  if  it  was  his  duty  also  to 
con  duct  the  other  work,  how  was  the  other  work  conducted  or  performed  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  The  other  work  was  considered  of  minor  importance  and 
was  always  left  to  go  when  such  cases  would  happen,  but  it  would  not 
happen  once  in  fifty  times.  As  a  rule  he  would  have  a  chance  to  see 
the  hogs  before  they  commenced  slaughtering.  Possibly  they  might 
drive  them  from  the  stock  yards  to  the  slaughter  station  the  same  day, 
but  as  a  rule  the  hogs  are  brought  into  the  slaughter  yards  one  day 
anil  killed  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Finally,  at  some  time  Mr.  Holmes  would  have  to  make 
both  inspections — antemortem  and  post-mortem  inspections f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Not  when  post  mortem  work  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Some  time  before  killing  he  would  have  to  make  the  ante- 
mortem  inspection? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Before  killing  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  antemortem 
inspection,  when  that  work  was  required. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  there  more  than  one  man  at  each  house  to  do  that 
work! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  On  hogsf 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  which  house  was  Mr.  Holmes  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  That  of  the  Hammond  Packing  Company. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  was  called  upon  to  do  that  work! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Your  office  is  how  far  from  the  packing  house f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Three  or  four  blocks. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  you  visit  those  houses  once  a  day  or  oftenerf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Sometimes  twice  a  day,  sometimes  perhaps  once  in  a 
couple  of  days,  perhaps  three  days,  but  it  would  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition  of  my  other  work  as  to  how  often  I  could  get  to  Mr.  Holmes  or 
any  of  the  other  men. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Had  Mr.  Holmes  any  immediate  superior;  that  is,  was 
there  any  authority  between  you  and  him? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Not  that  would  interfere  with  the  post-mortem  work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  there  or  was  there  nott  Did  he  get  his  authority 
direct  from  you  or  did  somebody  else  have  authority  with  you  or  under 
somebody  else  to  give  him  directions  of  any  kindf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  He  could  receive  directions  from  Dr.  Schirmer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Never  mind  what  he  could  do.  What  are  the  facts f 
You  have  rules  of  authority  in  the  Department,  have  you  nott 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Dr.  Schirmer  or  some  other  man  can  not  go  out  of  his 
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department  and   interfere  with  somebody  else  unless  he  has  the 
authority! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  have  authority  to  give  Mr.  Holmes  instructions 
while  Mr.  Holmes  was  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  T 

Dr.  Ayeb.  He  could  give  instructions  that  would  not  interfere  with 
the  general  instructions  given  by  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  the  giving  of  instructions  by  Dr.  Schirmer  could 
only  be  upon  such  things  as  to  which  you  had  not  already  instructed 
Mr.  Holmes  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  Dr.  Schirmer  at  any  time  did  give 
Mr.  Holmes  instructions  regarding  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the 
house! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  he  did  on  anything  of 
importance,  because  he  would  first  consult  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  at  any  time  any  instructions  were 
given  by  Dr.  Schirmer  which  conflicted  with  the  instructions  given  by 
you! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir;  for  if  I  did  know  of  it  I  should  have  changed 
them  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
each  day;  I  do  not  refer  to  general  instructions,  but  as  to  the  immediate 
work  there.  When  hogs  were  to  be  inspected  while  alive  and  killing: 
was  also  going  on,  had  Dr.  Schirmer  the  authority  to  say  to  Mr.  Holmes 
44 You  quit  this  particular  work  now  and  go  and  perform  that  duty!" 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  had  nott 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir;  he  had  not  that  authority. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  instructions  or  author- 
ity Dr.  Schirmer  had  with  reference  to  Mr.  Holmes's  work? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  It  is  like  this :  In  case  Mr.  Holmes  found  an  animal  as  to 
which  he  was  not  certain  what  disposition  should  be  made,  he  could 
call  Dr.  Schirmer  to  settle  it,  and  that  would  be  Dr.  Schirmer's  duty. 
It  would  be  Mr.  Holmes's  duty  to  call  in  Dr.  Schirmer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  that  all  the  authority  Dr.  Schirmer  had  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Holmes? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  That  is  about  all  that  in  the  nature  of  work  would  come 
up. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That,  then,  was  practically  all  the  connection  there  was 
between  Dr.  Schirmer  and  Mr.  Holmes? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  That  would  be  about  all  that  would  come  up. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  that  true  during  all  the  time  while  Dr.  Schirmer 
was  in  the  house,  and  while  Mr.  Holmes  worked  in  the  department? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  It  was  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  the  fact? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Tes,  sir;  that  was  my  instruction  from  the  beginning:. 
When  I  assumed  control  I  laid  down  the  rules  to  those  under  me  as  to 
bow  they  should  do  the  work,  and  when  I  found  it  being  performed  in 
that  way  I  was  satisfied,  and  when  I  found  it  was  not  I  was  not  satis- 
fied; and  no  matter  whether  it  was  an  inspector  or  a  stock  examiner 
or  a  tagger,  it  was  my  duty  to  put  him  on  to  his  work  right. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  that  Mr.  Holmes  at  different  times  was  found 
cut  of  his  proper  position  when  inspecting  dead  hogs? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir;  repeatedly,  in  doing  post-mortem  work* 
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Mr.  Dunn.  His  duty  was  to  discover,  from  an  inspection  of  the  en- 
trails of  the  hog,  whether  or  not  it  was  diseased? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts — to  see 
the  viscera,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  intestines. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  he  had  to  stand 

Dr.  Ayer.  From  that  he  gets  an  impression  as  to 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  do  not  want  any  explanation. 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  was  his  dnty  to  stand  there  and  make  the  inspection. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  had  to  be  close  enough  so  that  he  coald  make  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Now,  what  was  his  duty,  besides  that  inspection,  while 
inspecting  dead  bogs? 

Dr.  Ayer.  That  is  all  he  would  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  you  went  there  at  different  times  and  found  him 
out  of  his  department,  performing  no  duty  whatever? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Out  of  his  place;  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  for  him  to  see  the  condition  of  the  hogs  as  they  were 
passing. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  those  times  was  he  performing  any  duty  at  all  for 
the  department? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  he  pretending  to  make,  or  trying  to  make,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  dead  hogs  from  where  he  was? 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  could  not  have  made  an  inspection  from  where  he  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  result  of  that  would  be  that  a  great  many  hogs 
might  pass  through  the  department  which  ought  to  be  rejected,  aud 
which  were  not  rejected  by  reason  of  his  negligence? 

Dr.  Ayer.  There  was  a  good  chance  that  such  a  thing  would  occur. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  any  way  of  determining  whether  such  was  the 
case? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No.  After  the  hogs  had  passed  him  they  go  to  what 
we  call  the  cooler,  and  they  go  away,  so  that  there  would  be  nobody  to 
know,  nobody  to  see. 

Mr.  Dunn.  There  was  no  after  inspection? 

Dr.  Ayer.  There  was  no  after  inspection  for  the  hog  after  he  passed. 
The  inspection  was  settled  at  the  point  which  I  described,  where  it  was 
Mr.  Holmes's  duty  to  stand.  There  is  no  trouble  there,  but  after  they 
get  past  him  there  is  no  one  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Dunn.  There  was  absolutely  no  way  by  which  the  Department 
could  determine  whether  a  hog  had  been  passed  by  Mr.  Holmes  which 
should  not  have  been  passed.  There  was  no  further  inspection  which 
would  determine? 

Dr.  Ayer.  There  would  be  no  further  chance  to  know  anything 
about  it  unless  it  was  accidentally  run  on  to. 

Mr.  Dunn.  About  how  often  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Holmes  worked 
there  in  the  classified  service  did  that  occur? 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  was  quite  a  common  thing  with  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  not  give  some  estimate  of  how  often — once  a 
week  or  once  a  day  or  twice  a  day  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Dr.  Ayer.  A  great  many  times  I  found  him  away  from  his  place,  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  his  duty;  yes,  a  good  many  times. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  your  definition  of  "a  good  many  times?" 

Dr.  Ayer.  Fifteen  or  twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty;  anywhere  along 
tii  ere. 
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Mr.  Duhn.  That  occurred  within  a  period  of  how  many  months  or 
years? 

Dr.  Ayee.  Two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Doctor,  whose  duty  was  it  to  report  the  negligence  or 
incompetency  of  employees  in  the  department? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  It  was  my  duty  to  know.  If  an  inspector  at  the  house 
should  feel  disposed  to  see  such  negligence,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
report  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  After  you  learued  from  somebody  else  that  one  of  the 
employees  of  the  Government  was  incompetent  and  negligent  was  it 
your  duty  to  report  it  to  anybody? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  After  I  learned  from  somebody  else?  After  I  learned  it, 
it  was  my  duty  to  try  to  make  the  employee  do  his  duty. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  insist  upon  your  answering  the  question. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  All  right.    I  did  not  learn  from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  say  a  moment  ago  that  if  the  inspector,  either 
at  the  house,  or  this  man 

Dr.  Ayeb.  If  I  should  learn 

Mr.  Dunn.  Wait  until  I  ask  the  question.  Did  you  not  say  that  if 
an  inspector  saw  that  a  man  was  neglecting  his  duty  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  report  it  to  you? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  anybody  ever  report  to  you  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Holmes  ! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Now  you  want  to  understand 

Mr.  Dunn.  Answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the  question  can  be  answered  "yes" 
or  "no." 

Dr.  Ayeb.  All  right;  no.  Now  let  me  make  an  explanation:  Under 
stand,  Mr.  Holmes  worked  in  the  house  directly  under  me  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  that  time  what  you  learned  about  him  you  learned 
from  personal  observation  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  had  him  to  instruct. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  learned  it  from  personal  observation? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  there  anybody  chief  over  you  at  the  time  yon  were 
In  the  house  and  when  he  worked  under  your  personal  direction? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  For  a  part  of  the  time  Dr.  Black  well  was  chief,  and  for  a 
part  of  the  time  there  was  no  chief.  Each  abattoir  was  a  department 
in  itself. 

Mr.  Dunn.  There  was  no  general  chief,  such  as  you  are  now? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  you  first  entered  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  at  South 
Omaha  Mr.  Holmes's  reports  were  made  not  to  you  but  to  Dr.  Black  well? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Holmes  was  under  your  personal 
direction  ever  since  he  first  was  in  the  department? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  think  you  are  getting  further  back  than  you  want  to  go. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  asking  the  question.    Please  answer  it. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  A  year  before  we  went  uuder  the  civil  service  rules 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  do  not  care  to  go  back  to  that  time.  The  time  to  which 
you  refer  when  you  were  in  the  house  was  before  the  department  went 
under  the  civil  service? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  you  learned  from  personal  observation  that  Mr. 
Holmes  was  neglecting  his  duty  and  not  performing  the  work,  did  it 
then  become  vour  duty  to  report  that  fact  to  any  higher  authority? 
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Dr.  Ayer.  At  that  time  I  was  supposed  to  get  along  with  the  men 
who  were  furnished  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Answer  the  question. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  will  say  no,  and  then  explain  it.  I  was  supposed  to  get 
along  with  the  men.  I  will  say  at  one  time  no,  and  afterwards  yes.  I 
am  now  held  absolutely  responsible  if  I  fail  to  report. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  your  duty  to  report  such  negligence  or  incompe- 
tency at  any  time  up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Holmes  quit  the  department 
or  was  discharged! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  except  as  I  would  report  the  work  to  traveling  agents 
011  their  visits  as  they  came  around  inquiring  of  me  as  to  the  value  of 
this  man ;  what  he  was  worth ;  how  good  he  was,  etc. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  had  no  other  instructions  from  the  Department  to 
report  negligence  or  incompetency! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Perhaps  at  that  time  no. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  perhaps  not 

Dr.  Ayer.  Perhaps  no. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  the  fact! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  say,  for  I  can  not  remember  the  date  of  the  last 
order. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  the  instructions  which  you  received,  to  report  to 
the  traveling  agents,  direct  from  the  Department  in  writing  or  were 
they  contained  in  some  rule  of  the  Department! 

Dr.  Ayer.  My  instructions  from  the  Department  are  to  answer  all 
questions  of  traveling  inspectors,  to  receive  suggestions,  but  to  act 
upon  nothing  but  an  order  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  So,  in  such 
cases  as  yon  refer  to,  my  duty  would  be  to  give  whoever  was  present, 
when  he  asked  me  in  regard  to  Mr.  Holmes,  a  correct  impression  of 
his  work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  this  same  period  was  there  anybody  else  under 
your  directions  authorized  to  report  anything  of  that  kind  direct  to 
the  Department  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  did  you  first  report  to  any  traveling  agent  the 
facts  regarding  Mr.  Holmes's  negligence  in  the  performance  of  his  work 
and  his  negligence  in  not  getting  down  to  work  and  remaining  there  as 
long  as  was  required  by  the  rule! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  can  not  state  as  to  the  time  and 
date. 

Mr.  Dunn.  To  whom  was  it  reported  [a  pause].  Did  you  ever  report 
to  anybody! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  To  whom  did  you  report! 

Dr.  Ayer.  What  do  you  mean!  Do  you  want  to  get  at  the  rating 
business! 

Mr.  Dunn.  No;  I  am  asking  you  a  question.  To  whom  did  you 
report  about  Mr.  Holmes's  negligence  in  the  performance  of  his  duty — 
his  failure  to  obey  your  instructions!  I 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  made  no  written  report  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  make  a  verbal  report! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Dunn.  To  whom! 

Dr.  Ayer.  To  the  traveling  inspector. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Which  one! 
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Dr.  Ayer.  Probably  Dr.  Devoe  would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  come 
at  those  times  asking  and  inquiring  in  regard  to  the  value  of  such  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Will  you  state  what  time  your  department  was  put  into 
the  classified  service  t 

Dr.  Ayer.  Two  years  ago  somewhere  along  last  June  or  July. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  reports  were  made  by  you  to 
anybody  prior  to  that  time? 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  soon  after  July,  1895,  if  you  remember,  or  as  near 
as  you  can  state,  was  the  first  report  of  Mr.  Holmes's  action  made  by 
you  to  the  Department — that  is,  to  the  traveling  agent  f 

Dr.  Ayee.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  not  give  any  idea  at  all;  approximately? 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  would  probably  find  out  from  me  what  I  thought  of 
each  and  every  man  whenever  they  came  around. 

Mr.  Dunn.  We  are  trying  to  fix  the  time  when  the  inspector  came 
around. 

Dr.  Ayer.  Every  six  months,  or  such  a  matter. 

Mr.  Dunn.  From  what  time,  the  first  of  the  year,  and  every  six 
months  thereafter  ? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Twice  a  year;  three  times  perhaps. 

Mr.  Dunn.  About  what  time  in  the  year? 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  were  liable  to  come  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  your  report  should  first  have  been  made  in  the  fore 
part  of  1896,  or  the  latter  part  of  1895,  or  the  latter  part  of  1890,  as 
far  as  you  can  now  remember? 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  could  get  these  impressions  all  along  at  those  differ- 
ent times. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  did. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  I  make  a  report  in 
writing  concerning  such  an  individual. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  do  not. 

Dr.  Ayer.  When  the  inspector  goes  around  with  me  to  examine  my 
work  I  make  a  verbal  report  to  him  as  to  the  worth  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  understand  that  perfectly. 

Dr.  Ayer.  All  right. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  assure  you  on  that  proposition.  I  want  to  know  if  yon 
can  give  the  time  when  yon  first  made  a  report  of  Mr.  Holmes's  work  to 
the  traveling  inspector? 

Dr  Ayer.  I  made  the  reports  as  to  the  work  of  each  man  at  all  times 
whenever  the  inspectors  would  come  around. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Oan  you  not  come  within  two  years  of  the  time  when  those 
reports  were  made. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  state  to  a  date. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  do  not  ask  to  a  date.  I  ask  you  within  two  years.  Can 
you  tell  us  within  two  years  of  the  timet  Did  yon  make  such  a  report 
prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1896? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Probably. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  often  thereafter  did  you  make  reports,  if  you  made 
more  than  one? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  explain  it  any  better  than  by  tell- 
ing you  that  whenever  the  inspector  came  and  went  around  examining 
the  work  and  asking  as  to  the  value  of  this  and  that  man,  my  start*- 
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ments  to  him  were  what  I  thought  he  was  worth  and  what  he  was  doing 
and  how  he  was  doing  it 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  your  statement  to  the  Department,  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  every  time  the  traveling  agent  came  along,  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  as  you  say,  from  July,  1895,  up  to  the  time  he  was  discharged, 
that  he  was  worth  to  the  Department  50  per  cent  of  what  he  ought  to  bet 

Dr.  Ayer.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Had  you  fonned  an  estimate  when  the  first  report  was 
made  of  what  he  was  worth  to  the  Department  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  had  a  pretty  good  estimate  of  what  the  man  was  worth. 
I  broke  him  in. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  make  an  estimate  to  the  inspector  thenf 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  was  not  brought  out  in  that  way— 50  per  cent  or  any 
per  cent.    It  was  not  expressed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  was  it  expressed  ?  By  a  general  statement  of  what 
he  was  doing  and  what  he  was  failing  to  dot 

Dr.  Ayer.  By  a  general  statement  of  the  man's  work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  state  to  the  inspector  each  time  from  1895  to  the 
time  Mr.  Holmes  was  discharged  that  he  was  continually  neglecting  his 
work  and  continually  failing  to  be  there  on  timet 

Dr.  Ayer.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  state  to  them  the  facts  each  timet 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  stated  the  facts. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  yon  not  testified  that  that  was  the  fact  from  this 
time  on  continually? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  it  nowt  Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  fact  from  1895 
to  the  time  of  his  discharge  that  he  was  neglecting  his  duty  in  the  way 
you  have  described  t 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  more  or  less,  he  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  so  state  to  the  traveling  agent  when  he  came 
along  t 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  gave  the  traveling  agent  an  impression  of  just  exactly 
what  the  man  was — Holmes  as  well  as  every  other  man. 

Mr.  Dunn.  We  want  to  know  what  that  impression  was. 

Dr.  Ayer.  That  be  could  not  be  the  best  man  in  the  world  at  that 
kind  of  business.    He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  do  not  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 

Dr.  Ayer.  That  was  the  report  when  he  came  there.  I  think  he  told 
me  he  was  a  lawyer.    He  had  the  whole  business  to  learn. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is  all  true. 

Dr.  Ayer.  And  it  took  time  to  learn  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  impression  do  you  refer  to  when  you  say  you  gave 
a  certain  impression  to  the  traveling  agent  regarding  Mr.  Holmes  t 
What  was  that  impression  t 

Dr.  Ayer.  As  to  his  worth. 

Mr.  Dunn.  As  to  his  worth  t 

Dr.  Ayer.  About  what  he  would  be  worth;  about  the  way  he  did  his 
work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  want  to  know  what  that  was.  Was  it  that  he  was  con- 
tinually neglecting  his  work  as  you  have  already  described,  or  that  he 
was  sometimes  performing  it  properly  and  sometimes  neglecting  it,  or 
what  was  itt 

Dr.  Ayer.  Sometimes  he  performed  his  work  very  properly.    I  do 
not  think  I  stated  that  I  found  him  always  away  from  his  work,  but 
that  I  repeatedly  found  him  away. 
7668 10 
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Mr.  Dunn.  You  so  stated  to  the  traveling  agent f 

Dr.  Ayee.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  first  time  you  were  called  upon  to  report  as  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  after  the  office  was  pat  into  the  classified  service — - 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Mind  you,  we  were  not  called  upon  to  make  a  report. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  mean  the  verbal  statement  in  answer  to  the  question* 
of  the  agent.  Did  you  so  state  to  him  the  first  time  you  were  asked 
verbally  by  the  agentf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  What  kind  of  a  man  he  wasf 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  gave  him  my  impression,  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  impression  was  that  Mr.  Holmes  was  more  or  leu 
neglecting  his  work  and  disobeying  yonr  orders.    Is  that  oorrectt 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir,  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  itf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of 
the  Department  to  send  those  reports  to  the  Department,  and  do  you 
know  whether  he  did  so! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know.   I  presume  the  inspectors  sent  the  reports. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  soon  after  the  rating  to  which  you  have  referred 
was  made  was  Mr.  Holmes  discharged,  if  you  know? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  A  month  and  a  half,  I  should  think.  I  can  not  tell  you 
exactly,  but  it  is  something  like  that.  It  was  shortly  after  the  rating 
was  made. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  soon  after  the  last  national  election  was  the  rating 
madef 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  could  not  tell. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  election  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  After,  1  should  think. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  see  Secretary  Morton  personally,  and  report 
to  him  the  standing  and  competency  of  the  different  employees  in  the 
Department  under  your  control f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Directly  to  Secretary  Morton  f 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Personally  to  himt 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  yon  ever  file  a  written  report  with  the  Department 
as  to  the  general  qualifications  of  any  one  individual,  or  of  all  of  the 
employees,  in  the  department — I  mean  since  the  department  went  into 
the  classified  service  t 

Dr.  Ayeb.  A  written  statement  to  the  Department  f 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes,  sir;  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No.  I  -will  say  no,  and  then  I  wish  an  opportunity  to 
make  that  straight. 

Mr.  Dunn.  To  explain  what  "no77  means f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  All  right. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  say  no,  unless  you  refer  to  the  rating  to  which  yon  hare 
made  reference. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Outside  of  the  ratiugf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  Mr.  Holmes's  standing,  so  far  as  the  Department  in 
Washington  is  concerned,  is  based  upon  what  you  stated  to  the  travel- 
ing inspectors,  and  upon  the  rating  made  by  youf 
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Dr.  Ayeb.  Probably. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  the  fact,  if  you  know! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  not  know  what  the  case  isf  Are  you  not  in  a 
position  to  knowf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  the  fact,  thenf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  This  rating  was  made  for  a  basis  upon  whi«eh  to  build. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  asking  you  whether  there  was  any  data  or  any  inspec- 
tion by  anybody  else  of  Mr.  Holmes's  conduct  upon  which  the  discharge! 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  incompetent,  could  have  been  based,  other  than 
your  statement  to  the  traveling  inspectors  and  the  rating  made  by  you. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Nobody  else  inspected  his  conduct  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  traveling  inspectors  to  whom  you  refer,  who  would 
go  into  the  different  houses,  did  not  inspect  the  conduct  of  each  man 
individually  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes;  they  might  do  that. 

Mr.  Dunn.  They  could  see  probably  a  day's  work  or  one  act  possibly  ! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  They  would  do  so  very  often.  That  was  part  of  their 
business.  Sometimes  they  would  appear  and  be  on  the  ground  perhaps 
three  or  four  days  before  they  made  themselves  known  at  all. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment, so  far  as  Mr.  Holmes  is  concerned,  was  in  fact  based  upon  your 
statement  and  your  rating,  or  on  knowledge  gained  by  the  traveling 
inspectors  individually! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  So  far  as  Mr.  Holmes  is  concerned,  probably  from  travel- 
ing inspectors  and  my  rating  as  well. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  guess  at  it.  Do  you  know  what 
is  the  fact?    I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  if  you  do  not. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  suppose.  I  ask  if  you  know  whether 
the  discharge  was  made  upon  your  report  and  your  rating  or  was  it 
partially  based  upon  something  else! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  It  might  have  been  partially  based  upon  something  else. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  know. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  whether  that  is  the  foot! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  presume  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  the  fact! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  That  it  was  upon  both — upon  the  impression  from  the 
traveling  inspectors  and  also  upon  the  rating  made  by  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  leads  you  to  presume  that  such  is  the  fact!  Have 
you  any  knowledge  on  that  score  which  leads  you  to  believe  thatf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  The  general  business  knowledge  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Just  a  sort  of  general  knowledge  of  the  department! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Knowledge  of  the  way  the  department  is  run. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  made  the  rating! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  By  the  names  of  the  different  ones  being  called  by  the 
traveling  inspector  and  my  estimate  being  placed  upon  their  value. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is  purely  your  judgment  as  to  their  competency  in 
the  department! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Did  yoa  take  any  particular  acts  of  negligence  or  any 
special  line  of  conduct  and  use  them  or  it  as  data  upon  which  to  base 
your  opinion! 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  took  their  work  as  I  had  seen  it  from  time  to  time  and 
from  day  to  day,  from  the  time  they  began  their  work  up  to  that  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  was  the  rating  made! 

Dr.  Ateb:  You  asked  me  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  election, 
and  I  said  it  was  after  the  election.    I  would  not  be  certain. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Had  you  preserved  from  time  to  time  any  memorandum 
of  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Holmes's  work  as  you  had  found  it  from 
day  to  day! 

Dr.  Ateb.  No,  sir;  it  was  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Had  you  preserved  any  memorandum  of  the  different 
times  when  you  saw  him  away  from  his  work  or  neglecting  to  cany  out 
your  orders! 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  never  kept  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  Mr.  Holmes  required  to  render  a  report  to  you  or  to 
somebody  else  of  the  work  which  each  day  he  performed  t 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  find  any  fault  with  those  reports! 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  had  to  accept  them  as  he  gave  them. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is  not  the  question.  Did  you  make  any  complaint 
of  those  reports! 

Dr.  Ateb.  If  you  understood  the  nature  of  the  report  yon  would  see 
that  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  or  did  you  not! 

Dr.  Ateb.  No.    Now  I  wish  to  explain. 

Mr.  Dunn.  All  right. 

Dr.  Ateb.  Suppose  Mr.  Holmes  made  a  report  to  me  that  he  had 
done  post-mortem  work  on  a  thousand  hogs :  that  he  had  condemned 
five  for  cholera.  I  have  to  accept  that  as  being  the  case.  I  might 
not  have  come  along  at  the  time  he  was  condemning  those  hogs,  and 
they  might  all  have  been  condemned,  not  to  be  passed,  and  I  would  not 
have  seen  them  at  all,  and  I  accept  his  report  as  being  all  right.  Why! 
If  it  was  not,  if  they  had  not  cholera  or  were  not  diseased — if  they  did 
not  have  cholera  or  any  other  disease — the  packers  themselves  or  their 
head  butchers  would  not  allow  it,  as  they  know  a  cholera  hog  or  a 
diseased  one  as  well  as  Mr.  Holmes  or  anybody  else.  They  would  not 
allow  the  hogs  to  be  condemned  without  making  trouble  about  it  and 
asking  us  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is  your  statement  as  a  competent  man  in  the 
department,  that  if  Mr.  Holmes  failed  properly  to  inspect  a  hog,  the 
packers  themselves  would  discover  it  and  throw  it  out! 

Dr.  Ateb.  No;  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  it  that  way.  If  it 
should  not  happen  to  have  been  seriously  diseased,  if  it  was  a  hog  not 
sufficiently  diseased  to  be  condemned,  then  they  would  question  it  very 
quickly.    If  it  was,  it  would  pass. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  mean  by  "pass!" 

Dr.  Ateb.  Pass  the  inspector  as  being  oondemnable. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Holmes  might  have  been  either  a 
good  or  bad  inspector,  and  you  were  not  in  a  position  to  tell  whether  he 
was  or  was  not!  Is  not  that  true,  so  far  as  the  actual  performance  of 
his  duties  was  concerned  in  rejecting  or  passing  unfit  hogs! 

Dr.  Ateb.  Yes.  Ton  may  say  he  could  shut  his  eyes  and  allov 
everything  to  pass  him,  and  I  could  not  tell  it  unless  I  happened  to  be 
coming  around. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Was  there  anybody  else — the  superintendent  or  anyone 
in  charge  of  the  house — who  was  in  a  position  to  investigate  the  matter 
more  closely  than  you  were! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  There  was  an  inspector  there  who  had  duties  to  perform 
on  beef  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Holmes,  but  unless  Mr.  Holmes  would 
call  him  he  would  probably  not  see  him  very  often. 

Mr.  Dunn.  There  was  nobody  else  to  oversee  any  part  of  Mr. 
Holmes's  work  who  might  detect  his  omission  to  condemn  hogs  when 
you  were  not  in  a  position  to  discover  itf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  was  that! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Dr.  Schirmer  might  possibly. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  ever  make  a  complaint  to  you  that  Mr.  Holmes 
was  neglecting  his  duty  or  failing  properly  to  perform  his  dutyf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  He  did  not.    He  attended  to  his  own  business.  - 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  not  his  duty  to  make  such  report  to  yon  if  he  had 
discovered  anything  of  the  kindf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  If  he  had  seen  it,  certainly. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  was  in  and  about  the  place  overseeing  things  gener- 
ally, so  that  he  was  likely  to  have  seen  it,  in  fact  more  likely  to  have 
seen  it,  had  it  occurred,  than  you  weref 

Dr.  Ayeb.  He  might  have  been  more  likely  to  see  it,  although  I 
went  through  there  very  often  myself  as  well  as  he  was.  I  want  you 
to  understand  how  Dr.  Schirmer  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Dr.  Schirmer,  when  cattle  were  not 
actually  being  killed,  was  stationed  upon  the  same  floor  where  Mr. 
Holmes  was  performing  his  duties  as  inspector! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No;  he  would  not  be.  When  they  were  not  killing  beef, 
he  would  not  be  placed  on  the  same  floor  with  Mr.  Holmes  unless  Mr. 
Holmes  would  call  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Where  would  he  be! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  He  would  be  about  the  house  attending  to  any  other 
duties  he  might  have. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  say  he  did  not  have  any  duties  to  perform  on 
that  floor  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  He  would  not  be  compelled  to  stay  there  with  Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  No,  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  remain;  but  I  ask  you 
whether  or  not  he  had  any  duties  to  perform  on  the  floor  at  any  time 
while  Mr.  Holmes  was  performing  his  labors  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  he  would  have  to  be  there  at  least  a  part  of  the 
time! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  If  Mr.  Holmes  called  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Without  Mr.  Holmes  calling  him  at  all,  was  it  not  his 
duty  to  be  there  part  of  the  time! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Probably  he  would  be  there  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  did  not  his  duty  require  him  to  be  upon  that  floor, 
regardless  of  Mr.  Holmes,  while  Mr.  Holmes  was  performing  his  duties 
as  inspector  both  of  dead  and  live  hogsf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No:  not  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  all  the  time.    I  asked  you  if 
such  was  not  his  duty  part  of  the  time. 
-  Dr.  Ayeb.  Part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  he  would  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  if  he  did  he 
could  see  what  Mr.  Holmes  was  doing f  There  was  no  obstruction  to 
prevent  him  from  seeing  what  Mr.  Holmes  was  doing  f 
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Dr.  Ayer.  Not  if  he  was  on  the  floor  where  Mr.  Holmes  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  talking  about  when  he  was  on  the  floor,  and  not 
down  in  the  cellar.    He  could  see  Mr.  Holmes  when  he  was  on  the  floor t 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  might  be  on  the  floor  and  not  be  able  to  see  Mr. 
Holmes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  yon  mean  if  he  was  locked  np  in  a  closet  or  if  he  had 
his  back  tnrnedf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Neither.  It  is  a  large  floor,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  see  what  Mr.  Holmes  was  doing,  if  there  was  a  large  killing 
hung,  unless  he  was  very  near  to  Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  would  be  very  near  to  himt 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  might  be. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  not  a  part  of  his  duty  as  general  superintendent 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  that  house  to  keep  a  lookout  as 
to  how  the  employees  were  performing  their  duties! 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  it  was  his  duty,  if  he  discovered  anyone  failing 
properly  to  perform  his  duty,  to  report  it  to  yout 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  never  made  any  such  report  to  yon  at  any  time  while 
Mr.  Holmes  was  in  the  department! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  received  such  a  report. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  did  or  did  not! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  he  did  not. 

At  12  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  subcommittee  resumed  its  session. 
TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  DON  C.  AYER— Continued. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  before  we  go  any  fa- 
ther, if  it  is  permissible. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  yon  wish  to 
make. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  receiving 
reports  from  inspectors  at  abattoirs  previous  to  the  time  when  Dr. 
White  was  discharged.  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  got  a  report  of 
misconduct  or  inefficiency  from  any  inspector  at  any  abattoir  or  tram  Dr. 
White  himself.  Since  Dr.  White's  discharge  I  have  received  reports 
from  two  different  abattoirs  relative  to  misconduct,  and  the  parties 
have  been  discharged  from  the  department  for  drunkenness. 

I  will  further  state  that  the  efficiency  of  all  the  men  is  60  per  cent 
better  than  before  the  discharge  of  Dr.  White. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  Do  I  under 
stand  you  to  say  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  Dr.  White  suppressed 
information  which  he  should  have  given  you! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I  think  his  influence  was  such  over 
those  men  that  they  would  not  have  reported  to  me  the  inefficiency  or 
misconduct  of  any  person  under  their  immediate  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  due  to  the  influence  he  exerted  over 
themf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Dr.  Schirmer  suppressed  any 
report  which  he  should  have  made  or  any  information  that  might  have 
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come  to  bis  knowledge  which  should  have  been  given  to  you,  in  regard 
to  the  inefficiency  of  Mr.  Holinest 

Dr.  A ybr.  I  do  not  think  he  would  then  have  given  me  any  informa- 
tion regarding  Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Even  if 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Even  if  he  knew  it  himself.  I  mean  previous  to  the  dis- 
charge of  Dr.  White. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Has  your  rule  been  changed  on  that  proposition  since 
that  timet 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  think  he  would  now  give  any  such  information  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  would  now. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  change f 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  discharge  of  Dr.  White  showed  that  others  could  be 
discharged.  Before  that  it  was  the  impression  that  nobody  could  be 
discharged  who  was  friendly  to  Dr.  White,  on  account  of  his  influence 
with  Secretary  Morton.    That  action,  I  think,  was  salutary. 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  the  discharge  of  Dr.  White,  in  your  judgment,  has 
had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the 
department  at  South  Omaha  in  general  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  has  had,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Your  judgment,  then,  is  that  the  reports  which  now  come 
to  you  from  the  different  heads  of  the  department  come  to  you  not 
because  those  men  are  willing  and  desirous  of  performing  their  duty, 
but  because  they  fear  being  discharged  the  same  as  Dr.  White  wast 
Is  that  your  opinion  of  the  employees  of  the  Animal  Bureau  at  South 
Omaha  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  proves  that  way,  because  others  have  been  reported 
for  misconduct,  for  drunkenness,  and  have  been  discharged,  who  in 
my  judgment  would  not  have  been  reported  had  not  this  change  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  your  deliberate  judgment  that  all  of  the  employees 
and  the  heads  of  the  department  at  South  Omaha  who  have  been  there 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  would  neglect  their  duty  and  fail  toper- 
form  it  except  when  urged  so  to  do  by  the  fear  of  discharge  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  that  has  something  to  do  with  their  duty. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  why  the  Govern- 
ment employees  in  the  department  would  all  willingly  and  deliberately 
fail  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  department  if  not  urged  to  do  so  by 
the  fear  of  losing  their  positions f 

Dr.  Ayer;  Not  all;  some.  There  are  some  men  who  are  working 
there  who  have  done  their  duty  thoroughly  well. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  any  of  the  beads  of  the  department  ever  complain 
to  you,  prior  to  the  time  when  Dr.  White  was  discharged,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  any  of  the  other  employees  to  perform  their  dutyl 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Dunn.  They  were  all  in  that  position) 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Dunn.  All  the  heads  of  departments  occupied  that  position  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  did,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Dunn.  At  whose  suggestion  or  request  was  this  rating  madef 

Dr.  Ayer.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Shelden. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Where  did  Mr.  Shelden  formerly  livel 

Dr.  Ayer.  In  Nebraska  Oity,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  was  a  direct  appointment  of  J.  Sterling  Morton t 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  presume  so. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Ed/  Shelden  was  hero  at  that  time  seeking  information 
and  evidence  to  uphold  or  sustain  the  discharges  made  in  the  depart- 
ment, which  were  then  being  investigated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, or  a  demand  had  been  made  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
an  investigation  of  them.    That  is  true,  is  it  notf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  true! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  presume  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  not  know  that  to  be  a  factf  Do  yon  not  know 
that  it  was  after  those  persons  had  been  discharged  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Shelden  had  been  there 
once  and  had  on  the  quiet  taken  the  affidavits  of  these  other  men  who 
were  there,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  those  persons  were  rightfully 
and  properly  discharged  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  He  came  there  twice. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  had  been  there  the  first  time  and  had  taken  these 
affidavits  before  the  rating  was  made! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  will  not  be  sure  whether  the  rating  was  made  before  or 
after. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Before  or  after  the  first  or  second  visit! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  can  not  tell,  but  I  should  think  it  wan  before. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  who  informed  Mr.  Shelden 
what  persons  to  go  and  see  and  whose  testimony  to  get  with  reference 
to  the  former  employees  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  in  your  employ  did  it! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  explain  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Shelden  in  seeking 
evidence  consulted  only  persons  whose  testimony  justified  the  dis- 
charge of  those  employees! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  tell  why  it  was,  or  do  yon  know  why  it  was,  that 
Mr.  Shelden  did  not  question  any  of  those  who  had  been  discharged  or 
any  of  their  friends  who  might  have  given  testimony  favorable  to  themf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  think  he  did  question  them. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who — any  of  the  discharged  employees! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  It  strikes  me  he  questioned  Mr.  Beat.  I  am  under  that 
impression. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  was  that,  and  with  reference  to  whom! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  read  those  affidavits  before  they 
were  sent  on  ! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  read  only  yours! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  only  questions  he  propounded  to 
Mr.  Beal  was  while  Mr.  Beal  was  still  in  the  employ  of  the  department 
and  that  those  questions  were  directed  to  the  conduct  of  Dr.  White, 
and  does  not  the  record  so  show  and  have  you  not  read  it  since  it  was 
published  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  will  not  be  sure.  I  was  under  the  impression  when  1 
referred  to  Mr.  Beal  that  Mr.  Beal  was  then  discharged. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  actually  made  this  rating  I 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  made  the  rating. 

Mr.  Dunn.  With  whose  assistance  1 
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Dr.  Ayer.  Mr.  Shelden  called  the  names  and  asked  me  the  value  to 
be  placed  upon  each  one  relative  to  his  work  as  inspector  or  stock  exam- 
iner, etc.,  and  I  made  the  rating. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  never  before  received  any  information  from  the  depart- 
ment that  you  would  be  expected  to  keep  any  memorandum  or  record 
of  the  work  of  the  different  employees  there  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  intelligent  rating  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  That  was  the  first  rating  made,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  the  first  intimation  you  ever  had! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  remember  any  other.  There  might  have  been, 
but  I  can  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  told  you  on  what  basis  the  rating  should  be  made, 
and  how  you  were  to  determine  the  rate  of  each! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Mr.  Shelden. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  he  tell  you  was  the  basis! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Any  part  of  100— from  1  to  100. 

Mr.  Dunn.  On  what  basis — the  number  of  days  a  man  had  worked, 
the  way  he  had  performed  his  duty,  or  the  number  of  times  he  was 
absent,  or  the  number  of  mistakes  he  had  made,  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  number  of  times  during  the  year  he  had  failed  to  perform  his 
duties  properly! 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  general  worth  of  the  individual  in  the  place  which 
he  filled,  according  to  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  mean  by  general  worth — per  pound  or 
daily  labor  to  the  Government! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Daily  labor  to  the  Government;  his  efficiency. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  not  that  depend  upon  the  number  of  hours  he 
worked!    Did  you  have  certain  hours! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  there  are  no  certain  hours  beyond  this,  that  the 
hours  begin  and  close  with  the  killing  in  the  packing  houses  and  from 
7  until  3  in  the  hog  yards  and  cattle  yards,  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  scales. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Shelden  read  over  the  names  and  you  simply  expressed 
to  him  your  individual  judgment,  based  upon  what  you  remembered, 
as  to  the  general  character  of  the  work  of  the  different  men! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Ton  rated  Mr.  Holmes  at  50  per  cent! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is,  you  intended  to  convey  the  impression  to  Mr.  Shel- 
den that  Mr.  Holmes  in  the  department  was  worth  only  half  as  much 
to  the  Government  as  some  other  man  who  was  a  good  man! 

Dr.  Ayer.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  your  conception  of  what  a  man  ought  to  be! 

Dr.  Ayer.  A  man  who  thoroughly  does  his  work  day  by  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  who  does  the  work  day  by  day  and  never  makes  a 
mistake  at  all! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  many  mistakes  might  a  man  make  in  a  month  and 
what  kind  of  mistakes,  and  still  be  worth  100! 

Dr.  Ayer.  There  is  not  very  much  need  for  him  to  make  many 
mistakes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  many  mistakes  would  you  consider  it  necessary  for 
a  man  to  make  so  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  rating  of  only  50  per 
cent!  Have  you  any  conception  or  any  idea  of  that,  or  did  you  have 
at  that  time! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  rated  them 
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The  Ohaibman.  Just  explain  the  method  by  which  you  arrived  at 
the  qualifications  of  the  parties. 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  took  into  consideration  the  work  of  each  individual  as 
it  had  been  done  so  far  as  I  knew,  all  things  considered. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  yon  make  any  statement  to  the  inspector  in  a  gen- 
oral  way  as  to  how  the  different  persons  had  performed  their  duties 
and  say  "upon  that  basis  I  think  this  man  is  worth  50  per  centF  or 
did  you  simply  say,  without  any  statement  of  his  services,  "this  man 
is  to  be  rated  50  per  centf"  In  other  words,  did  you  make  any  record 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector  upon  which  your  estimate 
was  based  f 

Dr.  Ateb.  Of  each  man? 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ateb.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  simply  said,  "Mr.  Shelden,  you  rate  this  man  at  100 
and  that  man  at  50  f 

Dr.  Aybb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Shelden  how  you  arrived  at  that  con 
elusion  and  why  you  thought  one  man  was  worth  50  and  another  1001 

Dr.  Aybb.  I  did.  I  explained  to  him  why  1  rated  a  man  50  and  why 
J  rated  another  at  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  rendering  that  statement  to  Mr.  Shelden,  you  covered 
the  entire  department  f 

Dr.  Ateb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  Mr.  Shelden  took  those  reports  back  to  Washing 
ton!    He  took  all  the  ratings  to  Washington f 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  suppose  he  did;  that  was  his  duty. 

Mr.  Dunn.  It  was  upon  that  rating,  together  with  other  reports 
which  you  had  made  verbally  to  traveling  agents,  that  Mr.  Holmes 
and  the  others  were  discharged? 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  suspect  that  is  the  fact,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  rating  did  take  place  after  the  last  general  election, 
did  it  notf 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  rating  did  take  place  after  Dr.  White,  Mary  iTIynn, 
Mary  Dalton,  George  Seay,  and  others  were  discharged  f 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  do  not  think  George  Seay  was  discharged  before  the 
rating  took  place;  that  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Dunn.  George  Seay  was  a  clerk  f 

Dr.  Ateb.  No  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  his  business  f 

Dr.  Ateb.  He  acted  as  stock  examiner. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  think  yon  stated  in  your  examination  to-day  that  you 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  politics  of  the  different  persons,  and 
that  politics  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  cuts  no  figure. 

Dr.  Ateb.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  think  yon  stated  under  oath,  did  you  not,  that  you  did 
not  know  what  the  politics  of  the  different  persons  was.  Was  that 
your  statement,  or  am  I  mistaken  about  itt 

Dr.  Ateb.  Unless  I  talked  with  a  man  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  might  hear  him  talk  to  somebody  elsef 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  would  have  an  impression  from  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  your  examination  before  Mr.  Huston  did  yon  not  tes- 
tify to  both  statements,  first,  that  you  did  not  know  anything  abort 
the  politics  of  the  parties  and,  second,  that  they  all  voted  for  Mr.  Brjut 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Was  not  tin's  question  put  to  yon  by  Mr.  Huston:  "I 
believe  they  were  all  supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan,  were  they  not,  during 
the  late  Presidential  campaign V9  And  did  you  not  answer  as  follows: 
"I  can  not  say.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  presume  that 
is  the  fact,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  voted." 

Dr.  Aybr.  I  presume  that  to  have  been  my  answer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  not  then  asked  this  question:  "Have  you  got 
any  supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan  on  your  force  nowf J  And  did  you  not 
answer:  "Yes,  sir." 

Dr.  Aybr.  I  do  not,  of  course,  remember  the  questions  or  the  answers. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  not  asked  this  questiou:  "About  how  many  of 
your  present  force  supported  Mr.  Bryan  during  the  last  campaign  V9 
And  did  you  not  answer:  "Sixteen,  if  you  include  the  women."  Do 
you  remember  whether  that  question  was  asked  you  and  whether  you 
made  the  answer  I  have  read  T 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Answer  the  question  now.  How  many  of  the  force  that 
you  had  in  your  employ  while  Mr.  Huston  was  here  and  conducted  the 
examination  supported  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  last  campaign  f 

Dr.  Aybr.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many  supported  or  voted  for 
Bryan,  or  how  many  did  not  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then,  if  you  made  the  statement  I  have  read,  you  might 
have  been  mistaken  f 

Dr.  Aybr.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  a  man  to  say  how  another  man  votes. 
A  roan  may  talk  one  way  and  vote  another. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  not  know  that  every  man  who  was  discharged 
from  the  department,  either  during  the  campaign  or  since  the  campaign, 
was  a  Bryan  supporter,  and  that  nobody  but  Bryan  supporters  have 
been  discharged? 

Dr.  Aybr.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  do  not  know  now  whether  you  told  Mr.  Huston  just 
how  many  Bryan  supporters  were  still  in  the  employment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  you  do  not  remember  telling  him  at 
that  time  that  all  of  those  who  were  discharged  were  Bryan  supporters? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  that  politics  had  not  anything  to  do  with  the 
the  running  of  the  department? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Not  since  we  went  under  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  under  the  civil  service  in  1896? 

Dr.  Aybr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  It  had  something  to  do  with  it  prior  to  that  time? 

Dr.  Ayer.  Before  that  it  was  all  politics. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  think  you  said  this  morning  that  you  did  not  give  your 
consent  to  certain  men  attending  a  county  convention  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  11,  1896,  and  that  you  did  not  excuse  them  for  that  purpose? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  Euclid  Martin,  postmaster 
of  the  city  of  Omaha,  and  commonly  known  as  the  patronage  disperser 
of  the  late  Administration  for  the  State  of  Nebraska,  when  writing  to 
the  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  always  addressed  the 
letters  in  your  care? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  swear  now  that  since  1895  you  have  never  had 
any  conversation  upon  political  matters  with  Euclid  Martin,  James  B. 
Sheean,  or  W.  D.  McHugh  about  the  men  employed  in  the  department? 
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Dr.  Ayer.  Since  we  were  under  civil  service,  relative  to  politicsf 
No,  sir, 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  never  did! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  true  that  two  men  were  discharged  last  Ml,  and 
that  Euclid  Martin  went  to  you  and  talked  to  you  about  having  those 
men  put  back,  aud  that  they  were  put  back  by  you  at  his  request  T 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  no  authority  to  put  back  anybody  or  to  discharge 
anybody. 

Mr.  Dunn.  They  were  simply  suspended  or  paroled  by  yonf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  no  such  authority. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Will  you  say  he  did  not  come  to  you  and  talk  to  yon  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Sherlock  and  somebody  else  last  fall  when  they  were 
laid  off  for  awhile,  aud  were  they  not  put  back  again  after  this  consulta- 
tion with  yonf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  that  sort,  because  I  could 
not  have  done  any  such  thing.  I  have  no  authority  to  put  a  man  on 
the  force  or  to  take  him  off  the  force. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  true  that  one  morning  last  spring,  after  Mr. 
Thomas  Leddy  and  Mr.  Sherlock  were  suspended  or  laid  off  from  the 
department,  you  talked  with  Mr.  Martin  over  the  telephone  regarding 
the  suspension  of  those  two  men  and  with  respect  to  putting  them 
back  to  workf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  talk. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  think  1  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Will  you  say  that  during  the  last  two  years  you  did  not 
have  direct  communication  with  Martin  time  and  again  about  men  in 
the  department  f 

(The  witness  paused.) 

The  Chairman.  Answer  the  question. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  have  any  recollection  of  talking  to  Euclid  Mar- 
tin over  the  telephone  relative  to  Mr.  Sherlock. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Dr.  Ayer.  What  is  the  question  f 

Mr.  Dunn.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  question. 

The  Reporter  read  the  question  as  follows: 

"  Will  you  say  that  during  the  last  two  years  you  did  not  havt 
direct  communication  with  Martin  time  and  again  about  men  in  tfce 
department!" 

Dr.  Ayer.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Now,  you  say  you  did  have  communication  during  the 
last  two  years  with  Mr.  Martin  regarding  men  in  the  department.  Do 
you  or  do  you  not  say  so;  which  is  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  of  a  political  nature  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Necessarily  no.  I  will  say  no,  it  was  not  of  a  political 
nature. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  not 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  About  whom  were  those  communications f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Any  communication  with  Mr.  Martin  which  I  now  recall 
would  be  relative  to  the  work  of  the  individual  in  controversy,  not  as 
to  politics,  but  as  to  his  work  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Martin  was  interested  about  the  way  the  individuals 
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in  the  department  performed  their  work.    Is  that  the  idea  you  «ntend 
to  convey  t 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  idea  that  Mr.  Martin  ran  the 
department,  or  that  he  interfered  with  the  department  at  all. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  want  the  facts.  I  do  not  care  what  yon  want  to  con 
vey.    What  are  the  facts t 

Dr.  Ayer.  That  is  the  fact;  that  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  yon  know  why  he  communicated  with  yon  regarding 
the  work  of  individuals  in  the  department  and  about  their  work?  How 
was  he  interested? 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  tell  yon. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  you  intend  to  tell  the  committee  that  Mr.  Martin 
communicated  with  you  at  different  times  regarding  different  members 
of  the  department,  but  it  was  solely  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  work 
they  were  doing  and  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    Is  that  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  not  this  the  fact:  Did  not  Mr.  Martin  seek  the  dis- 
charge of  certain  men  in  your  department  under  the  classified  service, 
and  did  you  not  go  to  his  office  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  did  he  not 
inquire  of  you  at  different  times  whether  or  not  there  was  neglect  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  there  that  he  might  communicate  it  to  Mr. 
Morton  and  have  the  man  discharged  f  Was  not  that  the  purpose  of 
his  communication  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  he  inquire  aboutf  What  was  the  purpose  of 
the  inquiries  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Now,  you  say  Sunday  mornings,  as  if  I  was  there  every 
Sunday  morning  to  talk  with  him.    That  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  many  Suuday  mornings  during  the  campaign  were 
you  at  his  private  office  in  the  post-office! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Whatt 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  not  there  at  alii 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  recall  being  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Where  did  you  have  the  communications  with  Mr.  Martin 
about  those  men  1 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  know  what  communications  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  communications  to  which  you  have  testified.  You 
said  yon  had  communications  about  those  men  in  the  department  with 
reference  to  how  they  were  performing  their  labors.  I  want  to  know 
where  and  how  that  communication  came  about. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  circumstances  attending  the  interview  or 
interviews  which  you  had  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  met  Mr.  Martin  at  different  times — a  few  different  times. 
He  generally  inquired  as  to  how  we  were  getting  along,  etc.,  but  there 
was  no  political  talk  concerning  employees,  their  politics,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  between  us. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  never  asked  you  anything  about  what  were  the  politi- 
cal opinions  of  the  men  there;  whether  they  were  taking  any  part  in 
politics  1 

Dr.  Ayer.  Nothing  of  any  importance. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  ever  make  any  inquiries  about  their  political 
conduct  t 
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Dr.  Ayer.  Before  we  were  under  the  civil  service  f 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  not  asking  about  before,  but  during  the  last  political 
campaign,  in  1896  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not  recall  anything. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  convey  to  him  any  information  about  the 
political  conduct  of  any  of  the  men  in  the  department! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Never! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Nor  to  anybody  else! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  that  Mr.  Holmes's  reputation  is  bad! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  did  not  say  particularly  bad,  that  I  know  ofc 

Mr.  Dunn.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  statement!  Do  you  mean 
that  he  is  a  dishonest  man! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  he  is. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  a  thief  or  a  criminal  or  anything 
of  that  kind! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  his  reputation  is  badl 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  stated  that  his  reputation  is  bad. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  did.  Do  yon 
want  to  change  it! 

Dr.  Ayer.  If  I  stated  that  his  reputation  is  bad  or  criminal  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  I  will  change  it 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  state  about  it  now! 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  his  general  character  was  bad. 
You  said  you  knew  his  character,  which  is  his  reputation. 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  did  not  mean  to  state  that  I  considered  his  general 
reputation  bad. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  you  considered  that  his  charac- 
ter is  bad! 

Dr.  Ayek.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  know  that  Miss  Flynn  and  Miss  Dalton  were  dis- 
charged on  the  ground  of  incompetency  or  inefficiency  or  something 
of  that  kind! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  yon  remember  the  exact  language  of  their  discharges' 
Was  it  neglect  of  duty  or  failure  to  perform  duty  or  something  of  tkat 
kind! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  could  not  say  just  what  the  exact  language  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is  immaterial  Did  they  make  reports  direct  to  yoaf 
Did  they  have  to  make  reports  to  your  department  directly! 

Dr.  Ayer.  They  made  reports  to  Dr.  White,  and  Dr.  White  forwarded 
them  to  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  the  reports  made  by  the  microscopists  to  the  head 
microscopist,  Dr.  White,  and  then  to  you,  sent  to  Washington! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  no  complaint  was  ever  made  to  you  by  Dr.  White 
about  either  of  those  persons  neglecting  their  duties! 

Dr.  Ayer.  And  no  others. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  say,  from  your  individual  knowledge  of  the  teta. 
that  you  ever  stated  to  the  Department  or  any  agent  of  the  Department 
that  they  had  neglected  their  duties! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  their  work  under  the  personal  or  general  inspection 
of  anybody  else  than  Dr.  White  or  yourself! 
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Dr.  Ateb.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  where  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
Washington  got  the  information  upon  which  to  base  the  statement  of 
neglect  of  duty  against  those  two  parties — Miss  Dalton  and  Miss  Flynn  f 

Dr.'AYEB.  I  do  not 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you,  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
South  Omaha,  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  they  ever  did 
neglect  their  duties  f    I  wish  to  know. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  investigate  their  work  while  they  were 
performing  their  labors f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How,  if  you  know,  was  it  possible  for  the  Department  at 
Washington  to  receive  the  information — that  is,  any  official  informa- 
tion— regarding  the  way  in  which  Miss  Dalton  and  Miss  Flynn  per- 
formed their  duties,  unless  it  came  through  yourself  or  Dr.  White f 

Dr.  A?eb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  any  opinion  or  idea  where  the  Department  got 
its  information  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  anybody  ever  make  any  charge  against  either  of 
them  for  neglect  of  duty  ! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Dunn.  No  rating  was  ever  made  upon  their  workf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  1  think  not.  I  think  they  were  discharged  before  the 
rating  was  made,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  not  all  the  other  girls  in  the  department,  after  the 
election  and  at  the  time  the  rating  was  made,  make  their  own  rating t 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  did  you  not  adopt  itf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  they  not  report  to  you;  were  not  three  or  four  of 
them  called  in,  and  did  you  not  consult  with  three  or  four  of  them  about 
what  the  rating  of  certain  parties  in  the  department  should  bef 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Now  you  know  whether  you  did  or  did  not! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Will  you  say  you  did  not!  I  certainly  do  not  know. 
Will  you  say  you  did  not! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  think  so — no. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Tou  might  have  done  it  and  not  know  it! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  That  is  not  likely. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  why  can  you  not  tell  whether  or  not  you  did  itf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  recollect  it 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  this  rating  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subserving  the  interests  of  the  Government  or  for  the  purpose 
of  subserving  political  interests  of  individuals! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  suppose  it  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Government 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  how  it  happened  that  they  waited  until 
after  the  election  last  year  and  then  made  this  particular  rating! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  they  made  the  same  kind  of  ratings 
in  other  departments — departments  of  the  same  class  throughout  the 
country! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  understand  they  did  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  St. 
Louis. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Did  not  Mrs.  Busbuell  and  Miss  Gibson  make  their  own 
rating  at  that  time,  and  were  they  not  all  rated  at  100  by  yon;  that  is, 
did  they  not  hand  yon  their  rating  or  say  to  yon  that  they  wanted  that 
rating,  and  did  yon  not  pnt  it  in  at  1001 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Holmes  was  rated  before 
or  after  he  was  discharged  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Before,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  yon  not  testify  a  while  ago  that  they  were  rated  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  Shelden  was  here  gathering  evidence,  and  that  it 
was  at  his  request f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  not  that  after  Holmes,  Zeller,  Beal,  the  Doctor  and 
the  two  girls  were  discharged  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  not.  I  think  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Zeller  and  the 
two  girls  were  discharged  after  the  rating  was  made. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  the  date  of  the  rating! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  have  not 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  yon  not  give  the  date  of  the  ratingf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  the  Department  has  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  it  must  have  it,  because  Mr.  Shelden  had  it  I 
kept  a  copy  of  it,  but  it  disappeared. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  made  a  copy  of  it! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  look  over  that  copy  and  read  it  after  yon 
had  made  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Has  any  other  rating  been  made  since  the  rating  under 
Mr.  Shelden  f 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  was  it  made! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  some  time  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  first  of  this  yearl 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  1897 1 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  a  number  of  persons  whom  you  rated  at  100  to* 
efficient  after  the  first  rating  than  just  prior  to  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  Some  of  them  were  more  efficient,  I  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  about  James  Murphy,  whom  you  rated  at  100!  1 
hand  you  a  letter  signed  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
ask  you  whether  or  not  you  are  responsible  for  the  charges  set  forth  in 
it  with  reference  to  thti  efficiency  of  James  Murphy  f 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  $1, 1897. 
Mr.  James  D.  Murphy, 

c/0  Dr.  Don  0.  Ayer,  over  Packers  National  Bank. 

South  Omaha,  N&r. 

Sir:  The  reports  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

indicate  that  your  reliability  and  adaptability  to  the  service  are  not  up 

to  the  requirements  of  the  Department.    The  general  average  of  your 

markings  is  low,  and  as  it  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  character  of 
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the  work  and  the  limited  appropriations  to  reorganize  this  force,  in 
order  to  increase  its  efficiency  to  the  highest  point,  I  have  asked  for 
your  resignation,  and  furlonghed  you  without  pay  pending  further 
orders.  1  have  received  your  communication  of  the  26th  inst.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  your  duties,  and  if 
you  have  any  further  statement  to  make  before  final  action  is  taken  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  your  convenience. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary. 

Dr.  Ayeb  (after  reading  the  letter).  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  you  do  not  know! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  it  was  at 
the  time,  but  I  do  not  think 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  second  rating  was  made  after  certain  affidavits  had 
been  made  by  a  number  of  employees  there  and  sent  to  the  Oivil 
Service  Gommission  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  Dr.  White  and 
others. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  The  second  rating  f 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Yes;  afterwards. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  individual  in  the  department 
who  made  an  affidavit  or  gave  a  statement  under  oath  favorable  to  Dr. 
White  or  the  other  persons  discharged  at  that  time  was  rated  lower  on 
the  second  rating  than  on  the  firstf 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  the  rating  of  Mr.  Murphy  t 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Murphy's  rating  was  ever  below  80, 
according  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Dunn.  If  the  information,  which  evidently  must  have  reached 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  contained  in  that  letter  did  not  emanate 
from  you,  from  whom  at  South  Omaha  could  he  have  received  that 
information  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  from  the  time  Mr.  Murphy  was  rated 
the  first  time  until  the  time  of  his  discharge  he  was  inefficient  in  any 
way  or  failed  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  him. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  received  no  report. 

Mr.  Dunn.  No  report  from  whom;  from  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  he  worked  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  recollect.  Let  me  see.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
I  received  any  report  relative  to  Mr.  Murphy.  He  was  working  at  the 
Swift  Company's  house. 

Mr.  Dunn.  No  authorized  report  as  to  Mr.  Murphy's  efficiency  or 
inefficiency  could  go  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unless  it  went 
through  your  office? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  these  reports 
have  to  go  through  the  regular  channels,  through  your  office? 

Dr.  Ayeb.  There  is  no  report  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  the  fact  and  let  us  proceed. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  am  trying  to  do  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  make  Mr.  Murphy's  second  rating f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  If  you  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Murphy  being  less  efficient 
between  the  first  rating  and  the  second  rating,  and  if  you  received  no 
7658—11 
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report  from  any  source  of  any  neglect  of  duty,  can  you  explain  upon 
what  theory  he  was  rated  at  100  the  first  time  and  80  or  85  or  90  the 
second  timet 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  your  business  prior  to  going  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Industry  1 

Dr.  Ateb.  I  was  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  a  graduate  from  a  regular  school f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  The  American  Veterinary  College  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Tou  say  you  did  not  give  Mr.  Zeller  permission  to  quit 
his  work  and  request  him  to  go  to  tie  committee  meeting  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1896! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Murphy  to  go  over  to  the  abattoir 
where  Mr.  Zeller  had  been  working  to  finish  up  certain  work  that  was 
left  there  unfinished;  that  Mr.  Zeller  had  gone  uptown! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  On  that  day! 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  make  that  statement  to  James  Murphy  t 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  also  tell  Dr.  Blackweli  on  the  same  day  to 
tell  Mr.  James  Murphy,  one  of  the  taggers,  to  go  over  from  the  house 
where  he  was  at  work  to  the  house  where  Mr.  Zeller  had  been  at  work, 
and  to  finish  the  work  there  left  undone;  that  Mr.  Zeller  had  been 
excused! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Not  on  that  day.    I  have 

Mr.  Dunn.  Never  mind.  You  have  answered  the  question.  Did  yoa 
the  day  before  tell  Dr.  Blackweli  to  tell  Mr.  Murphy  when  he  got 
through  at  his  house  to  go  over  to  the  abattoir  where  Mr.  Zeller  in 
working  and  to  finish  whatever  work  was  left  unfinished  there;  that 
Mr.  Zeller  would  be  away  that  afternoon  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  No,  sir.  I  have  ordered  men  from  one  abattoir  to  another, 
but  not  on  that  day,  and  not  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  testify  before  Mr.  Huston,  in  his  examina- 
tion, that  you  never  told  a  man  to  go  from  one  house  to  another;  that 
you  always  gave  those  instructions  to  the  head  of  the  department! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  move  men  from  one  abattoir  to 
another  whenever  the  work  justifies  it  or  in  case  of  sickness  or  absence 
and  they  are  through  at  one  place  and  are  needed  at  another.  I  give 
instructions  to  have  them  go  there.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  tell  the  men  individually  or  did  you  tell  the  head 
of  the  department  f 

Dr.  Ayeb.  The  head  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  never  removed  a  man  by  telling  him  individually! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  Scarcely  ever;  no,  unless  I  sent  word  to  the  Doctor. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  you  stated  in  your  opening  this  afternoon 
that  Dr.  White  seemed  to  possess  an  influence  over  the  other  employees 
so  as  to  suppress  information  and  prevent  it  from  reaching  yon. 

Dr.  Ayeb.  I  said  so.    That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Lambert.  On  what  fact  or  facts  do  you  base  that  judgment! 

Dr.  Ayeb.  From  the  actions  of  the  employees  toward  Dr.  White 
and  from  things  I  know  which  should  have  been  reported  to  me  and 
would  be  now  that  were  not  reported  then;  and  since  that  time  I  get 
reports  of  inefficiency  and  drunkenness  and  anything  of  that  sort  where 
at  other  times  I  did  not  get  them  at  all. 
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Mr.  Lamkert.  What  particular  information  was  withheld  from  yon 
that  led  you  to  believe  itf 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  could  hear  that  the  boys  were  drinking. 

Mr.  Lambert.  From  whom! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  could  hear  it  around  and  in  different  ways. 

Mr.  Lambert.  With  Dr.  White! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  his  suggestion  or  request! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  and  it  would  not  be  reported  to  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Dr.  White  know  they  were  drinking! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  knew  it,  but  the  officer  for 
whom  they  worked  knew  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Dr.  White  instruct  them  to  drink,  or  encourage 
them  in  drinking! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  did  Dr.  White  tend  to  suppress  information! 

Dr.  Ayer.  His  influence  over  these  men  would  prevent  them  from 

Mr.  Lambert.  Which  men! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Dr.  Schirmer,  Dr.  Everett,  Dr.  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  told  you  that  Dr.  White  had  influence  over 
Dr.  Schirmer! 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  was  to  me  perfectly  plain  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  particular  acts  of  Dr.  Schirmer  indicated  to  you 
the  fact  that  Dr.  White  had  influence  over  his  conduct! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Oh,  many. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Will  you  indicate  one  to  the  committee! 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  general  conduct  of  the  man  toward  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Dr.  Schirmer  say  it  was  due  to  Dr.  White's 
influence! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No;  he  never  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  any  of  the  persons  whom  you  have  mentioned 
say  it  was  due  to  Dr.  White's  influence!  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that 
you  are  merely  guessing  as  to  his  influence  to  suppress  information! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  am  not  guessing.  I  know  that  was  the  feeling,  to  make 
the  work  just  as  disagreeable  and  hard  for  me  as  he  could,  so  that  I 
could  not  make  a  success  out  of  it,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  mean  to  say  at  this  time  that  Dr.  Blackwell 
was  conducting  himself  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  White  so  as  to  sup- 
press important  information  from  you! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  think  he  did! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  think  Dr.  Schirmer  did  also! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  other  persons  would  you  say! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  Dr.  Schirmer,  Dr.  White,  Dr.  Everett,  and  Dr. 
Biggins,  when  he  was  here. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  at  this  time  remember  any  particular  feet 
that  was  withheld  from  you! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was  lots  of  whisky 
drunk  by  Government  employees  at  abattoir  5  that  should  not  have 
been  drunk. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  had  charge  of  abattoir  5! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Dr.  Blackwell,  and  the  Doctor  never  informed  me  of  it 
directly;  I  could  learn  on  the  outside  that  the  men  were  drinking.  It 
was  his  duty  to  inform  me. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  Dr.  White  ever  drinks  soy 
intoxicating  liquors! 

Dr.  Ayer.  1  do  not  think  he  does;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Dr.  Blackwell  did  not  inform  yon  that  persons  under 
him  at  abattoir  5  were  drinking;  is  that  right! 

Dr.  Ayer.  Yes;  at  times  when  he  should  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  after  the  drinking  was  it  when  you  found 
that  there  had  been  drinking  at  that  abattoir! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  would  hear  it  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  after  hearing  of  it  did  you  call  the  fact  to 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Blackwell,  or  did  you  ever  do  so! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  think  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  sure! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  feel  quite  sure.  His  excuse  for  it  was  that  they  were 
not  drinking  much;  that  they  were  drinking  a  little. 

Dr.  Ayer.  Did  you  at  that  time  tell  him  that  you  believed  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  Dr.  White! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  tell  Dr.  Schirmer  that  you  believed  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  Dr.  White! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir;  but  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Lambert.  But  you  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mention  it  to 
them! 

Dr.  Ayer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  frequently  did  you  hear  Dr.  White  and  Dr. 
Blackwell,  or  Dr.  Schirmer,  or  Dr.  Everett  in  conversation  together! 

Dr.  Ayer.  It  was  a  very  frequent  occurrence.  They  would  come  in 
at  night.    They  generally  congregated  in  Dr.  White's  office. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  talked  to  him! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ton  do  not  know  what  about! 

Dr.  Ayer.  The  doors  were  closed. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ton  and  Dr.  White  have  not  been  on  very  good  terms, 
dating  back  a  year  from  his  discharge! 

Dr.  Ayer.  So  fer  as  Dr.  White  and  I  personally  are  concerned  I 
had  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ton  had  some  difficulty  about  the  managment  of  the 
department! 

Dr.  Ayer.  He  interfered  sometimes  where  he  had  no  business  to 
interfere. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ton  reproved  him  and  reprimanded  him! 

Dr.  Ayer.  I  always  talked  gently  to  the  Doctor. 

TE8TIM0HY  of  db.  e.  w.  sohibmbb. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Schirmer,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  at  South  Omaha! 
Dr.  Schirmer.  I  am  inspector  and  have  charge  of  abattoir  14. 
Mr.  Dunn.  Abattoir  14  is  in  what  house! 
Dr.  Schirmer.    The  G-.  H.  Hammond  Packing  Company's. 
Mr.  Dunn.  How  long  have  you  been  there! 
Dr.  Schirmer.  I  have  been  there  three  years  and  about  two  months. 
Mr.  Dunn.  Tour  duties  are  to  do  what! 
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Dr.  Schirmer.  I  have  charge  of  the  beef  floor  and,  as  far  as  my 
time  allows,  a  general  supervision  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  Dunk.  How  long  did  Mr.  Zeller  and  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Seay 
work  nnder  your  direction  and  in  your  department  t 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  can  only  give  it  approximately.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  times  when  they  came. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Mr.  Holmes  abont  two  years  or  two  years  and  a 
half;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Zeller ! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  You  see  the  taggers  were  changed  quite  often;  Mr. 
Zeller  a  matter  of  six  or  eight  months,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Seay,  how  long! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  About  one  year. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  the  time  they  worked  in  the  Hammond  packing 
house  did  anybody  other  than  yourself  have  general  or  special  charge 
of  the  work  they  were  doing! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  As  I  understand  it,  Dr.  Ayer,  the  inspector  in 
charge,  has  general  supervision  of  all  the  houses  and  the  work  of  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Was  Dr.  Ayer  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing into  the  department,  say  the  Hammond  packing  house,  and  per- 
sonally directing  the  doing  of  certain  work,  or  would  his  instructions, 
whatever  they  were,  be  issued  to  you  and  then  you  did  the  work 
according  to  his  instructions  f 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Sometimes  he  issued  instructions  to  me  and  some- 
times to  the  men  directly. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Sometimes  to  the  men  directly  f 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  he  change  men  from  one  house  to  the  other  by 
personal  direction  to  them,  individually,  without  consulting  youf 

Dr.  Schirmer.  He  would  change  the  taggers  from  one  house  to 
another,  and  sometimes  the  stock  examiners. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Without  consulting  you  at  allt 

Dr.  Schirmer.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  mean  that  he  would  change  them  or  would  not 
change  them  without  consulting  youf 

Dr.  Schirmer.  He  would  not  consult  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  what  you  know  about  the  efficiency  and 
competency  and  general  character  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Zeller  while 
nnder  your  direction. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  considered  him  an  efficient  man;  he  did  his  work 
to  my  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  about  Mr.  Zeller  being  in  constant  attendance  and 
prompt  and  doing  his  work  efficiently  and  staying  until  it  was  finished! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  So  far  as  I  know  he  was  punctual.  I  will  add  that 
I  am  not  always  in  the  coolers  where  the  taggers  work.  My  work  is 
principally  on  the  killing  floor,  and  I  do  not  go  into  the  coolers  every 
day  and  watch  the  taggers  do  their  work  for  the  reason  that  I  am  con- 
fined to  the  killing  floor  largely;  but  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  Mr. 
Zeller  was  always  punctual. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  about  Mr.  Holmes  f    He  was  on  the  killing  floor. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  He  was  stock  examiner  on  the  hog-killing  floor. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  were  Mr.  Holmes's  duties  t 

Dr.  Schirmer.  His  duties  were  to  make  an  ante-mortem  inspection 
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of  the  hogs  in  the  pens  of  the  packing  houses  and  afterwards  to  make 
the  post-mortem  examination. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  it  at  any  time  occur  that  they  were  killing  hogs 
at  the  exact  time  when  he  would  be  required  to  make  an  inspection  of 
live  hogst 

Dr.  Schirmer.  It  is  possible  that  sometimes  hogs  are  driven  direct 
from  the  yard  to  the  killing  floor,  but  I  will  add  that  at  the  present 
time  all  the  ante-mortem  examinations  are  made  in  the  Union  Stock 
Yards. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  mean  when  Mr.  Holmes  was  there. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Yes,  it  could  happen  that  hogs  were  driven  in  at  t 
time  when  the  post-mortem  examination  went  on. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Generally,  then,  the  hogs  were  inspected  in  the  yards, 
and  only  those  were  driven  into  the  killing  pens  at  the  houses  that 
were  ready  to  be  killed  without  any  further  inspection  f  That  was  the 
general  rulef 

Dr.  Schirmer.  You  have  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  old  way 
of  doing  business  and  the  present  way.  Please  formulate  your  question 
now  with  reference 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  not  the  general  rule  under  the  old  system  to 
inspect  in  the  pens  before  the  hogs  were  driven  into  the  killing  floor! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  It  was  the  rule  to  inspect  the  hogs  in  the  pens  of  the 
packing  houses. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  is  there  a  department  called  the  killing  floor,  to 
which  they  are  driven  while  alive  f 

Dr.  Schirmer.  They  are  not  driven  in.  They  are  elevated  by 
machinery  to  the  killing  floor. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  it  was  possible  that  he  would  be  required  to 
inspect  live  hogs  while  killing  was  going  on  at  the  same  timet 

Dr.  Schirmer.  It  was  possible. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  were  his  duties  t  What  did  his  duties  require  of 
him  with  reference  to  the  inspection  of  dead  hogs  while  killing  was 
going  on! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  He  was  supposed  to  find  the  dead  hogs  in  the  pens. 
Do  you  mean  the  hogs  that  died  previous  to  the  killing t 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  his  duty  in  reference  to  the  hogs  killed! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Do  you  mean  the  post-mortem  examination? 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  His  duties  were  to  single  out  the  diseased  animate 
and  condemn  them  and  tank  them. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  stand  at  a  particular  place 
at  the  time  when  the  killing  was  going  on,  in  order  to  inspect  each  hog 
as  it  was  killed  and  went  past  him,  while  it  was  being  shot  past,  or 
sent  past  on  what  is  called  the  rail! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  My  instructions  were  that  he  should  stand  at  a  cer- 
tain place,  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  follow  up  the  hog.  Ton 
understand  the  hogs  come  around  on  a  railing,  and  if  he  discovered 
that  the  entrails  of  a  hog  were  diseased,  it  was  often  necessary  to  fol- 
low that  hog  when  it  was  shoved  along  the  railing,  in  order  to  make  a 
close  inspection.    Of  course  the  hogs  go  along  the  railing  very  fast 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  say  was  the  general  conduct  of  Mr.  Holmes 
with  reference  to  efficiency  and  the  performance  of  his  duties  generally 
in  the  department! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  His  work  was  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  see  him  neglect  his  duty  generally,  or  to  any 
great  extent! 
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Dr.  SOHIBMEB.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  was  on  the  killing  floor  in  the  house  where  yon  were 
and  where  yon  were  most  of  the  timet 

Dr.  Schibmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Had  he  been  negligent  and  incompetent  is  it  not  likely 
that  yon  would  have  discovered  itt 

Dr.  Sohibheb.  If  he  had  been  persistently  neglectful  I  would  have 
discovered  it.  I  will  add  that  I  can  not  be  on  the  hog  floor  all  the  time. 
I  have  other  duties.    I  was  there  quite  often. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  abont  Mr.  Seay  f  What  was  his  general  conduct  as 
to  efficiency  and  promptness  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  generally  f 

Dr.  Sohibmeb.  His  general  conduct  and  efficiency  were  good. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  make  any  report  to  anybody  about  him, 
that  he  was  incompetent  or  negligent! 

Dr.  Sohibmeb.  I  uever  complained  about  him ;  I  never  made  any 
report. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  have  any  reason  to  complain  about  himf 

Dr.  Schibmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  anybody  else  who  ever  complained  regard- 
ing Mr.  Seay,  or  Mr.  Zeller,  or  Mr.  Holmes  f 

Dr.  Schibmer.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Dr.  Ayer  ever  consult  you  or  say  to  you  that  those 
men  were  not  performing  their  duties  properly  during  the  time  they 
were  in  your  department! 

Dr.  Sohibmeb.  He  indicated  once  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Seay,  but  he  had  no  particular  talk. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  did  not  say  how! 

Dr.  Sohibmeb.  No;  he  just  dropped  the  remark  that  he  was  not 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  on  the  11th  of  April,  1896, 
the  day  the  Democratic  county  central  committee  of  Douglas  County 
met  and  selected  delegates  to  the  Democratic  State  convention  to  be 
held  in  Lincoln,  James  Murphy,  Mr.  Nichols,  and  somebody  else  were 
sent  to  your  house  to  do  certain  tagging  work  left  undone  by  Mr.  Zeller 
and  others! 

Dr.  Sohibmeb.  I  noticed  Mr.  James  Murphy.  The  balance  of  them 
I  did  not  see.  I  was  just  ready  to  go  home.  I  was  through  with  my 
work  and  I  noticed  Mr.  James  Murphy,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
other  parties. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  he  came  there  to  do  work  at 
abattoir  141 

Dr.  Sohibmeb.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  not  Mr.  James  Murphy  work  in  the  house  for  some 
timet 

Dr.  Sohibmeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  About  two  months  f 

Dr.  Sohibmeb.  Yes;  it  was  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  about  his  efficiency  and  general  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  position  f 

Dr.  Sohibmeb.  He  was  always  an  efficient  officer. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  present  and  did  you  hear  Dr.  Ayer  testify 
that  your  relations  to  Dr.  White  were  such  as  tended  to  suppress  impor- 
tant information  f 

Dr.  Sohibmeb.  I  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  his  testimony;  only  a  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Dr.  Ayer  testified  in  substance  that  your  relations  to 
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Dr.  White  were  such  as  tended  to  suppress  or  keep  away  from  him  cer- 
tain material  matter  which  should  have  been  reported  from  your  abat- 
toir. Will  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  you  and  Dr.  White 
sustained  any  such  relations? 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  do  not  remember  about  material  matters  not  being 
reported. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  withhold  from  the  Department  or  from 
Dr.  Ayer  any  material  matters T 

Dr.  Sohirmer.  I  withheld  nothing  that  I  considered  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  and  the  reporting  of  which  would  tend  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  service. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  your  relations  with  Dr.  White  such  as  would 
tend  to  place  you  in  antagonism  to  Dr.  Ayer's  management! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Before  the  department  was  placed  under  the  civil 
service  and  on  a  firm  business  footing,  as  I  considered  it,  there  was  not 
the  very  best  feeling  among  the  inspectors.    I  freely  admit  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  your  relations  with  Dr.  White  such  as  to  cause 
you  to  suppress  important  information  and  keep  it  away  from  Dr.  Ayer! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  No;  I  never  withheld  any  important  information. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  always  reported  it  to  Dr.  Ayer! 

Dr.  Sohirmer.  I  would  not  report  trivial  matters,  but  what  I  consid- 
ered of  real  value  I  reported  immediately. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Dr.  White  never  requested  you  to  withhold  any  infor- 
mation from  Dr.  Ayer! 

Dr.  Sohirmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Nothing  was  said  about  itf 

Dr.  Schirmer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  in  frequent  and  private  consultation  with 
Dr.  White* 

Dr.  Schirmer.  At  that  time  I  was  the  medical  examiner  for  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  I  used  Dr.  White's  office  at  the  time,  from 
7  to  8  or  half  past  7  to  9  to  make  such  examinations,  and  of  course, 
therefore,  I  came  in  contact  with  Dr.  White  frequently.  However,  the 
reason  why  I  was  in  his  office  was  to  attend  to  these  examinations. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  was  the  only  business  you  had  there  with  him? 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  might  have  called  there  once  or  twice  ou  other  mat- 
ters; it  is  possible — medical  matters. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  a  medical  doctor! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  A  physician  and  surgeon  f 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Of  how  many  years'  practice t 

Dr.  Schirmer.  About  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  and  Dr.  White  used  to  take  little  jaunts  in  Otoe 
County  for  Secretary  Morton  on  political  matters! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Yes;  in  ancient  times. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  ancient  times  t» 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  mean  that  in  our  short  lifetime  three  or  four  years 
make  a  matter  quite  antique. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  would  go  down  there  to  fix  up  delegates  to  attend 
a  convention — I  mean  by  fixing  them  to  see  that  they  did  attend! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Yes;  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  accomplished  your  ends  ordinarily! 

Dr.  Schirmer,  I  must  confess  that  I  generally  delivered  the  goods 
if  I  had  to;  but  I  will  add  that  this  was  in  times  before  I  was  under 
the  civil  service.    I  want  that  understood. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Yon  drew  your  pay  while  you  were  gonef 

Dr.  Sohirher.  I  quite  often  went  on  Saturday  and  stayed  over 
Sunday;  and  it  is  possible 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  whether  your  check  was  ever 
reduced  by  reason  of  your  absence t 

Dr.  Sohirmrr.  No;  but  just  as  I  said,  as  a  rule  I  used  to  go  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  stay  Sunday  down  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  wish  to  ask  just  one  more  question.  You  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  determine  the  general  efficiency  of  Dr.  Ayer  as  the  head 
of  the  department! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  not  had  an  opportunity  to  determine  his  abil- 
ity properly  to  make  reports  of  matters  that  go  on  in  the  department! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  will  say  that  I  am  a  subordinate  officer  and  do  not 
bother  my  mind  about  the  ability  of  the  superior  officer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  one  time,  a  year  or  so  ago,  you  had 
in  your  possession  a  certain  letter  written  in  pencil  or  ink  originally  by 
Dr.  Ayer,  to  be  copied  by  his  clerk  or  stenographer  and  to  be  sent 
to  the  Department,  which  showed  his  inability  and  his  incapacity 
properly  to  use  the  English  language,  to  write  it  or  to  spell  it,  or  to 
make  a  report! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  three  years  ago,  and  I  do 
not  know  much  about  it;  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  it  he  spelled  such  words  as  "  which," 
w-h-i-t-c-h,  and  "much,"  m-o-t-c-h! 

Dr.  ScJhirmer.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  misspelled  the  most  common 
words  used  in  everyday  affairs! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  employed  in  the  department  at  the  time 
it  was  placed  under  the  classified  service,  in  1895! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Oan  you  give  me  the  politics  of  the  different  em- 
ployees at  that  time — first,  how  many  were  employed,  and  what  was 
their  politics!    I  should  like  to  know. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Mr.  Senator,  can  I  politely  ask  you  what  is  the  ulti- 
mate intent! 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  reason  for  asking  the  question.  It  is  for 
you  to  answer. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Am  I  compelled  to  answer! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  are  compelled  to  answer. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  It  was  an  exciting  election,  and  of  course  people 
talked  back  and  forth,  so  that  everybody  knew  how  everybody  else 
stood,  except  a  few  men  who  were  extremely  quiet  and  would  not  say 
anything.    I  could  not  give  a  guess  as  to  where  those  men  stood. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  answer  my  question.  The  question  is 
as  to  the  political  status  of  the  parties  at  the  date  when  the  office  was 
placed  in  the  classified  service,  which  was  July  1, 1895.  There  was  no 
excitement  then;  you  were  all  cool. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  To  my  knowledge  they  were  all  Democrats. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  all  Democrats  at  that  time! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  quali- 
fications of  Dr.  Ayer! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  do  not  knoW  the  extent  of  his  work.  I  am  all  day 
in  the  packing  house  and  have  very  limited  experience  outside. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  the  list  of  questions  submitted  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  applicants  for  positions  there! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Do  you  mean  the  general  application? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  questions. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  The  sample  questions! 

The  Chairman.  The  questions  submitted  to  such  parties? 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  have  not; 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  he  could  pass  a  scholastic  examina- 
tion! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  did  not  see  the  questions. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  you  saw;  the  question 
is  whether  you  think  he  could  pass  a  scholastic  examination. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  never  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  scientific 
questions.    So  it  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him! 

Dr.  ScmRjrfER.  Yes,  sir;  but  very  seldom,  and  about  common,  every 
day  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  him  write* 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  have  seen  him  write  his  name.  He  has  written  his 
name  in  my  presence. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  any  reports  made  out  by  Dr. 
Ay  erf 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  did  not 

The  Chairman.  You  never  didf 

Dr.  Schirmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  swear,  then,  that  you  know  nothing  as  to 
the  man's  qualifications* 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  know  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  you  are  under  oath  and  you 
must  answer  the  question.  It  matters  not  whether  or  not  he  is  a  supe- 
rior officer.  That  is  not  the  point  with  you.  You  are  bound  to  answer 
the  question  submitted  to  you. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Mr.  Senator,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  not  affect  your  standing  one  way  or  the  other, 
I  will  say  to  you.    I  simply  want  the  facts  about  it 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Mr.  Senator,  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  pass  an 
opinion  if  a  man  has  not  a  full  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  in  vet- 
erinary science  of  the  party  inquired  about,  which  I  really  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  have,  because  I  never  saw  him  much  in  his  work,  and  I 
never  knew  anything  about  his  practice  in  the  veterinary  science.  It 
is  a  pretty  hard  matter 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  discussing  that  matter.  I  ask  you  whether 
or  not  he  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  His  duties! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  to  make  out  reports! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  never  saw  him  do  it,  and  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  swear  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  man's  qualifications! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Not  enough  to  give  a  weighty  and  well  considered 
answer. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  a  weighty  answer.  I  an 
asking  for  the  facts.    If  you  say 

Dr.  Schirmer.  I  do  not  know  how  hi  stands  as  a  veterinarian. 
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Tbe  Chairman.  If  yon  say  yon  do  not  know  anything  about  him,  we 
will  excuse  you;  bnt  if  you  do  know,  you  are  required  to  answer. 

Dr.  Schirmer.  My  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  accomplishments 
really  does  not  give  me  a  right  to  give  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know! 

Dr.  Schibmer.  Not  a  just  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  enough  to  form  an  opinion  satis- 
factory to  yourself! 

Dr.  Schirmer.  Not  enough  to  give  a  satisfactory  opinion. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  7.  MUBPHY. 

John  F.  Murphy,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  are  engaged  in  what  business f 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  am  a  clerk. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  the  employ  of  whom  J 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Of  the  United  States  Government  T 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  persons  who  were  formerly 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  namely,  Mr.  Zeller,  Mr.  Holmes, 
Mr.  James  Murphy,  Mr.  Seay,  and  the  rest  of  the  parties! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Euclid  Martin,  the  present  post- 
master of  the  city  of  Omaha  f 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  acquainted  with  James  B.  Sheean  and  W.  D. 
McHngh,  of  this  city  t 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  acquainted  with  those  parties  during  the  years 
1895  and  18961 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  general  political  situation 
as  it  existed  here  at  that  time,  and  of  their  connection  with  itf 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Ayer,  alsot 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  connection,  of  a  political 
nature,  of  Dr.  Ayer,  if  any,  with  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Sheean,  and  Mr. 
McHugh  during  those  years? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  in  the  year  1896,  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign,  Mr.  Martin,  at  any  time,  to  your  knowledge,  made 
any  request  of  Dr.  Ayer  with  reference  to  any  of  those  employees,  to  do 
political  work. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Martin  ever  made  the  request. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Just  state  what  you  know  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Murphy.  In  the  campaign  of  1896,  when  we  were  getting  ready 
to  capture  the  State  convention  here  for  the  goldbug  Democrats,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  McHngh,  Mr.  Sheean,  Mr.  Spratlin  and  those  parties  took 
a  very  active  part  in  trying  to  capture  the  central  committee,  so  as  to 
send  a  delegate  to  the  goldbug  convention  instead  of  the  regular 
organization. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  associated  with  Mr.  Martin  to  some  extent  at 
that  timet 
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Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  is  Mr.  Spratlin! 

Mr.  Murphy.  He  is  the  cashier  of  the  Nation; 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  took  an  active  part  in  political 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  what  you  know,  if  anything, 
employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  al 
part  at  that  time  in  the  effort  to  get  control  of  t 
central  committee. 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  wete  several  conferences 
ies  brought  in  to  capture  that  committee  meetii 
Sheean.  I  said  we  ought  to  have  the  people  froi 
and  he  said  "There  will  be  no  trouble  about  th< 
when  we  want  them."  He  said,  "We  had  bette 
side  first  and  take  care  of  them  afterwards." 
McHugh  attend  to  that  part."  He  said,  "He  d 
Ayer." 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  the  result,  when  the  m 
whether  or  not  the  parties  employed  in  the  Sontl 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think,  if  my  recollection  is  ri 
of  the  employees  at  South  Omaha  were  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  This  convention 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  was  not  a  convention;  it  was 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  committee  meeting  was  held  \ 
afternoon  1 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  was  called  at  2  o'clock,  but 
they  got  down  to  business. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  person; 
any,  communication  was  held  at  that  time  betw 
Dr.  Ayer,  or  Mr.  Sheean  and  Dr.  Ayer,  or  Mr.  M 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  know  just  what  was  sai 
them,  but  I  noticed  that  the  men  did  come  in. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  ever  present  at  any  ii 
Ayer  and  Mr.  Martin! 

Mr.  Murphy.  No;  but  I  have  met  them  at  th 
several  occasions  when  they  talked,  but  not  in  re 

Mr.  Dunn.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  at 
that  campaign  giving  any  instructions  to  or  mak 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  only  know  in  this  way,  that  I 
wrote  to  the  boys  to  come  in  and  see  him.  I  rea 
that  were  sent  down  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  To  come  to  his  office! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  signed  by  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  did  not  state  upon  what  kind  < 
to  see  them  f 

Mr.  Murphy.  No;  he  did  not.    I  do  not  think 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  anything  else  in  reg* 
you  have  not  stated! 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  can  give  you  some  informatior 
Schirmer  did  not  remember  very  well.  I  had  se 
hiniin  relation  to  Mr.  Ayer's  ability  as  chief  of 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  the  result  of  Dr.  Schirm 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  he  was  iucompetent,  ignoi 
At  for  the  place. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  determine  for  yourself  as 
to  the  ignorance  or  illiteracy  of  Dr.  Don  G.  Ayer,  chief  of  the  bureau  t 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  have  had. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  what  that  was;  explain  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  had  in  my  possession  for  about  a  week,  I  guess,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  in  pencil  by  Dr.  Ayer  for  his  typewriter  to  copy, 
and  to  be  sent  to  the  Department  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  about  the  letter! 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  spelling  was  bad. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  spelling. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  remember  it  all,  but  there  were  several  mis- 
spelled words.    There  are  one  or  two  that  I  do  remember. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  are  they! 

Mr.  Murphy.  He  had  the  word  "much"  spelled  m-o-t-c-h,  and  the 
word  "which"  spelled  w-h-i-t-c-h,  and  there  were  several  others,  but 
I  can  not  now  call  to  memory  all  of  them.  I  do  not  thiuk  there  were 
very  many  words  not  misspelled. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  is  the  Doctor  in  the  habit  of  spelling  "  nostril!" 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  know  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but 
Major  Furey  told  me  he  spelled  it  n  o-s-s-t  r-o-M.  I  should  also  like  to 
make  another  statement.  Just  after  Dr.  Ayer  was  appointed  as  chief 
of  the  bureau  we  heard  there  were  going  to.  be  some  changes  made 
there,  and  Mr.  Shoemaker  and  I  called  on  him  one  evening.  Shoemaker 
was  responsible  for  his  appointment,  and  he  thought  he  would  have 
some  influence  with  him.  He  asked  the  Doctor  if  it  was  true,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  know  whether  or  not  there  would  be  any;  that  there 
might  be,  and  there  might  not  be.  He  did  not  give  him  much  satisfac- 
tion. Shoemaker  made  some  suggestions  to  the  Doctor,  and  the 
Doctor  said:  "I  do  not  want  any  suggestions  made  by  anybody.  I 
know  how  to  handle  men.  I  have  been  keeper  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Lincoln,  and  I  know  how  they  should  be  handled;  and  these  men  will 
be  handled  in  the  same  manner,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  the  exact  language,  but  he  used  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  in  the  Lincoln  penitentiary  or  in  the  Kansas 
penitentiary! 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  Kansas  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  Leavenworth! 

Mr.  Murphy.  At  Leavenworth. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Dr.  Ayer  with  respect  to  political 
matters  about  the  time  Mr.  Zeller  was  let  out! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Not  with  Mr.  Ayer.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Spratlin. 
There  were  rumors  around  that  there  were  going  to  be  some  changes 
made  there,  and  I  met  Spratlin  on  the  street  one  day  and  asked  him  if  it 
was  true.  He  said  yes ;  he  guessed  there  were  going  to  be  some  changes, 
and  I  asked  him  who  they  were,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  know, "  but 
there  is  one  thing,  Zeller  has  to  go;  there  is  nothing  to  save  him." 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  say  why! 

Mr.  Murphy.  He  intimated  that  Mr.  Martin  was  against  Zeller;  that 
he  was  for  free  silver. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Spratlin  was  one  of  the  trusted  lieutenants  of  Mr. 
Martin! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Sheean  met  me  one 
evening  and  he  said  to  me  "  John,  Ayer  wants  to  make  some  changes 
in  South  Omaha."  This  was  just  before  the  office  went  under  the  civil 
service.  He  said  "he  came  down  to  Martin  and  wanted  Martin  to  dis- 
charge Burkhard,  Kunes,"  and  I  think  one  of  the  other  South  Omaha 
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boys.  I  have  forgotten  his  name.  He  said  "What  do  yon  think  about 
itf  He  told  Martin  those  fellows  did  not  have  any  political  influence 
and  were  not  of  any  account  to  the  department;  that  he  had  better  pot 
in  some  young,  active  men,  who  could  help  him  out  politically.7!  I  said 
"What  does  he  know  of  these  people's  influence  t  He  is  just  here  from 
Kansas.  He  does  not  know  whether  they  have  any  influence  or  not' 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  Kunes  and  Burkhard,  as  it  was  through 
me  that  they  got  the  appointment.  I  gave  Jim  a  talk  that  it  w 
wrong,  and  he  said  he  would  see  that  those  two  held  their  positions. 

Mr.  Dunn.  They  were  retained  1 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  talked  with  Sheeanf 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  the  statement  was  that  Dr.  Ayer  had  made  those 
statements  to  him! 

Mr.  Mubphy.  To  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  Ayer  visited  Martin  at  the  post- 
office  f 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir:  I  have  seen  him  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  often  t 

Mr.  Mubphy.  I  do  not  know  just  how  often,  but  I  have  seen  him 
there  Sunday  mornings. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  the  campaign  f 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir;  and  before  the  campaign.  He  used  to  run 
down  there.  It  was  commonly  known  that  he  went  there  nearly  every 
Sunday,  but  I  did  not  see  him  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  contest  in  this  State  along  the  political  lines  yon  have 
mentioned  was  continuous  from  the  fall  of  1895  until  the  fall  of  1896!, 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  employees  in  the  South 
Omaha  station  being  called  out  on  any  other  political  errand  f 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When* 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Mr.  Jellen.  I  met  him  on  the  car  one  day  after  -those 
letters  were  written  by  Mr.  Martin.  He  said  he  had  received  one  of 
those  letters  from  Martin  to  call  and  see  him,  and  that  he  called,  and 
that  Mr.  Martin  tried  to  influence  him  or  persuade  him  to  vote  against 
Mr.  Bryan.  He  said  Martin  said  to  him  the  Department  wished  this: 
for  him  to  remember  that  there  were — I  forget  just  how  many  more 
months  during  which  the  Administration  would  last — three  or  four 
months,  or  perhaps  six  months;  not  to  forget  that  there  were  so  many 
months  more  of  that  Administration. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  the  employees 
being  requested  to  do  political  work  during  what  is  known  as  the 
Citizens'  movement  in  1895 1 

Mr.  Mubphy.  They  were  called  out  on  every  occasion  whenever  there 
was  an  election  held,  from  the  time  Bryan  and  Morton  took  diffore 
sides  on  the  money  question. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  this  State  t 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  was  in  1894, 1895,  and  18961 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir;  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  the  employees  in  the  department  generally  were 
considered  the  political  servants  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  and  his  polities] 
friends  in  this  city! 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir.    About  the  committee  meeting,  I  will  state 
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that  in  conversation  with  Sheean — I  do  not  remember  whether  or  not 
Mr.  McHugh  was  there— I  spoke  to  him  about  Zeller  and  those  boys. 
He  said  he  would  have  Mack  see  Zeller,  and  he  said:  "Whatever  we 
want  down  there  we  can  get.  We  stand  in  with  the  old  man."  By  "the 
old  man"  he  meant  Morton. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  was  with  reference  to  the  committee  meeting  of 
April  11! 

Mr.  Mxjbphy.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  07  DB.  J.  E.  BLACKWELL. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Blackwell,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  your  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
at  the  present  timet 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Inspector  at  abattoir  No.  5. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau,  were  you  nott 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  was  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  long,  and  during  what  period t 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  think  about  October,  1893,  until  some  time  in  that 
neighborhood  of  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  have  worked  in  your  department  as  taggers  and 
stock  inspectors  since  July,  1895 — since  it  was  put  into  the  classified 
service! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Murphy,  Sherlock.  Nichols,  Butler.  Do  you  wish 
mo  to  give  them  all!  John  McCann,  James  Klines;  those  are  the  tag- 
gers, I  think.    I  may  have  missed  one. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  Dr.  Ayer  at  any  time  called  upon 
yon  to  send  certain  men  from  the  house  where  you  were  working  over 
to  do  the  work  at  the  abattoir  where  Mr.  Zeller  was  employed. 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Yes;  the  Hammond  house,  No.  14.  I  was  asked 
to  send  a  tagger  over  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  was  that* 

Dr.  Blackwell.  It  was  just  before  the  convention;  about  the  first 
of  April,  or  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  the  day  the  Democratic  county  central  commit- 
tee held  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Omaha  f 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  think  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What,  if  any,  statement  did  Dr.  Ayer  make  to  you  with 
reference  to  sending  somebody  over  there  to  do  the  workt 

Dr.  Blackwell.  He  told  me  to  send  somebody  over  to  the  Ham- 
mond, house;  that  they  were  going  to  be  short,  as  some  of  the  boys 
were  going  uptown. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  tell  you  to  send  them  there  that  day  or  the  next 
day! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  The  next  day,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  next  day  was  the  day  the  meeting  was  heldf 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  mention  Mr.  Zeller's  name  particularly,  or  that  of 
anybody  else? 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Zeller  was  not  working  for  me.  I  was  to  send  some 
of  the  taggers. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  say  that  Zeller  was  going  to  be  off  f 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  did  send  men  there  t 

Dr.  Blackwell.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  have  occasion  to.    Dr.  Ayer 
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met  one  of  the  taggers  on  the  street  and  gave  him  instructions,  and  so 
I  thought  it  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  did  you  happen  to  know  that  Dr.  Ayer  met  one  of 
the  taggers  on  the  street! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  By  the  word  of  one  of  the  taggers,  Mr.  Murphy. 
When  he  came  back,  at  noon,  he  said  that  he  had  met  Dr.  Ayer  and 
had  been  ordered  to  go  to  the  Hammond  house. 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  he  went  over  there! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  That  is  the  impression  I  got. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  left  your  place  before  going  there! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  can  not  possibly  be  mistaken  about  Dr.  Ayer  telling 
yon  to  send  those  men  there! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  The  fact  of  giving  instructions  to  one  of  the  taggers 
was  about  the  principal  thing  that  kept  it  in  my  memory. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  the  time  Mr.  Murphy  worked  in  your  department 
what  have  you  to  say  as  to  his  being  an  efficient  aud  competent  man! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  He  was  an  active  and  good  tagger;  he  was  effi- 
cient.   I  considered  him  as  efficient  as  any  I  had  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  about  his  being  negligent,  and  so  onf 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  never  knew  of  any  negligence  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  far  as  yon  were  able  to  determine,  as  the  chief  in 
charge  of  the  abattoir,  he  was  a  competent  and  capable  man  for  the 
service! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  considered  him  a  capable  man. 

Mr.  Dunn.  No  person  was  there  immediately  in  charge  of  the  work 
other  than  yourself! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  None  other  than  myself.  I  could  notice  his  work 
better  than  anyone  else,  probably. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Dr.  Ayer  would  come  around  occasionally  and  give  the 
men  who  worked  in  your  department  personal  instructions! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Yes;  he  would  do  that  occasionally. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  will  ask  you  whether  that  is  the  better  way  to  obtain 
efficiency  in  the  service — for  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  to  go  around  and 
give  the  men  individual  orders  and  not  issue  those  orders  through  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  abattoir! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  It  might  conflict  somewhat  with  the  work  by  so 
doing. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  he  occasionally  give  orders  to  the  men  about 
which  you  did  not  know  anything! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir;  occasionally. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  those  orders  at  times  conflict  with  the  instructions 
you  had  given  the  men  in  the  performance  of  their  duty! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  do  not  recollect  where  they  materially  conflicted- 

Mr.  Dunn.  It  would  be  likely  to  occur! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Such  might  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Mr.  Holmes  work  in  your  department! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  No;  he  was  working  in  abattoir  No.  14. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  at  any  time  work  in  your  department! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  the  time  you  were  chief  he  was  in  the 
department! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  He  was  in  the  department  some  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  he  not  under  your  direct  supervision! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  While  you  were  chief  did  you  have  any  complaint  made 
to  yon  about  his  negligence  or  incompetency! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  yon  heard  anybody  outside  of  Ayer  complain  of  his 
being  incompetent! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  about  Mr.  Guy,  a  stock  examiner!  What  have  yon 
to  say  about  his  general  efficiency  as  a  stock  examiner  ! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  He  was  an  efficient  and  capable  person. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  he  a  man  who  attended  to  his  duties! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know,  generally  speaking,  what  was  the  politics 
of  the  men  employed  there  in  1896! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  politics. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  not  generally  understood  that  most  of  them  had 
formerly  been  Democrats! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  impression. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  took  no  part  in  polities! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  never  took  any  part  in  it  whatever. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  requested  at  that  time  to  take  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  day! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  had  a  letter  at  one  time  from  Euclid  Martin. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Asking  you  to  call  and  see  himt 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  see  himf 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  went  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  request  did  he  make  of  you  in  regard  to  political 
matters! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  He  said  that  he  was  interested  in  that  Palmer- 
Buckner  ticket  at  that  time  and  would  like  to  have  .the  support  of  the 
South  Omaha  crowd. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Referring  to  the  employees! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  ask  yon  to  do  any  political  work  among  the 
employees  there  or  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and  report  to  him! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  ask  you  to  do  any  work  at  all! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  do  any  work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  of  the  competency  of  Dr.  Ayer  to  fill  the 
position  he  now  occupies! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  never  saw  anything  of  his  writing.  He  never 
issued  any  orders  in  his  own  handwriting.  T  never  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  him  in  connection  with  veterinary  affairs. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  able  from  your  own  personal  observation  and 
from  what  limited  knowledge  you  have  of  his  actions  in  connection 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha  to  form  a  rea- 
sonably fair  estimate  as  to  his  competency  for  a  position  of  that  kind! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  have  probably  seen  less  of  Dr.  Ayer  than  anyone 
else  in  South  Omaha,  and  have  had  little  opportunity  to  judge  about 
his  qualifications. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Mr.  D.  J.  Campbell  work  in  your  department! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  know  about  his  efficiency  and  competency 
as  a  stock  examiner! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  considered  him  efficient 
7658 12 
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Mr.  Dunn.  You  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  character  of  work  he 
did! 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  long  did  he  work  under  your  direction  f 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  Two  or  three  months,  probably. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  see  a  letter,  which  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Schir- 
mer  and  Mr.  Murphy,  written  in  pencil  by  Dr.  Ayer  and  copied  and 
sent  to  the  Department  at  Washington  f 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  you  say  that  the  letter  indicates  that  the  man 
who  wrote  or  prepared  it  was  capable  of  properly  conducting,  as  chief^ 
the  affairs  of  that  office,  so  far  as  the  clerical  part  of  it  is  concerned! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  Not  judging  by  that  letter. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  present  when  Dr.  Ayer  testified  that  your 
relations  with  Dr.  White  were  such  as  tended  to  suppress  important 
information  which  should  reach  him! 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  I  heard  just  that  much.  I  came  in  just  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  sustained  such 
relations  to  Dr.  White. 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  suppress  or  withhold  Information  firaa 
Dr.  Ayer  that  was  important  to  the  Government! 

Dr.  Blackwell.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  tolerate  drunkenness  at  your  abattoir! 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  Whenever  I  saw  anything  of  the  kind  I  reported 
it.  The  taggers  and  stock  examiners  report  to  him  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  evening,  so  that  he  has  even  a  better  chanoe  of  seeing 
how  the  work  is  done  and  the  condition  of  the  men  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  every  instance  when  it  came  to  your  knowledge 
that  the  men  were  drinking  or  drunk  you  reported  itf 

Dr.  Blackwell.  I  reported  the  matter  on  two  or  three  oeoaaknis; 
three  occasions,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  reported  parties  for  drinking! 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  a  veterinary  surgeon! 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Of  how  long  standing! 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  I  was  graduated  in  1887. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  see  the  rating  of  the  different  parties  in  ti» 
bureau  made  by  Dr.  Ayer! 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  From  your  knowledge  of  Mr.  Holmes,  if  you  wen 
classifying  or  rating  him,  would  you  rate  him  at  60  or  above  601 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  I  do  not  know  the  basis  of  the  rating. 

Mr.  Lambert.  On  the  basis  of  100. 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  Do  you  refer  to  general  efficiency! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes. 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  I  should  rate  him  at  100. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  Mr.  Beal! 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  Mr.  Beal  has  a  little  advantage  over  the  others  an 
account  of  his  previous  knowledge  of  stock.  He  was  a  very  osefld 
man  in  the  yards,  and  I  considered  him  one  of  the  moat  oapaUe  men 
we  had. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Connected  with  the  department! 

Dr.  Blaokwell.  Connected  with  the  department 
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Mr.  Lambert.  And  equally  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties! 
Dr.  Blaokwell.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  07  ALFRED  V.  HAGABT. 

Alfred  N.  Hagan,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows* 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  reside  in  South  Omaha ! 

Mr.  Hag  an.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Hag  an.  I  am  an  employee  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Company. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Don  0.  Ay  erf 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  am. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  with  Dr.  White! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  ever  called  at  Dr.  White's 
office  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  him  to  attend  a  sick  person! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  Dr.  White's  response  to  that  request. 

Mr.  Hagan.  The  daughter  of  one  of  our  neighbors,  Mr.  Stratton,  was 
sick  in  1895,  and  at  noon  as  I  was  going  back  to  the  yard  they  requested 
me  to  call  at  Dr.  White's  office  and  ask  him  to  come  up.  I  called  at 
Dr.  White's  office  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  attend  patients  during 
business  hours. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  did  not  go! 

Mr.  Hagan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  whether  or  not  during  your  connection  with 
the  stock  yards  you  were  detailed  by  the  Stock  Yards  Company  to  inves- 
tigate certain  complaints  made  by  shippers  with  reference  to  the  con- 
demnation of  stock  shipped  in  there! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir.  Along  in  November  and  December,  1894,  and 
January,  1895,  the  general  manager  of  the  yard  called  me  into  his  office 
and  told  me  that  a  great  number  of  complaints  had  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  inspection  of  hogs;  that  is,  there  were  loads  of  hogs  com- 
ing into  the  yard,  and  quite  a  number  of  hogs  were  thrown  out  as  piggy 
sows,  and  the  shipper  would  make  the  statement  that  he  did  not  have 
any  male  hogs  on  the  farm.  He  requested  me  to  go  and  look  the  mat- 
ter up  and  see  if  I  could  find  out  where  the  trouble  was.  I  went  to  the 
different  scales  and  checked  up  the  number  of  hogs,  and  out  of  whose 
loads  they  were  thrown,  and  what  inspector  was  at  the  scales.  I  took 
the  tag  numbers  on  the  hogs  and  followed  them  to  where  they  were 
being  killed.  They  were  being  killed  by  small  scalpers— Kennedy  and 
Smith  and  Fisher  here  at  Omaha,  and  some  at  Council  Bluffs.  I 
watched  them  kill  the  hogs.  I  was  also  ordered  to  make  a  written 
report  of  my  findings.  I  followed  up  the  hogs  and  made  a  written 
report,  and  I  found  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  hogs  being 
thrown  out  that  should  not  have  been  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  make  an  estimate  of  the  percentage! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  was  it! 

Mr.  Hagan.  About  one-half.  When  they  found  I  was  investigating 
the  matter,  they  dropped  down  some. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  who  made  the  condemnation! 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who! 
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Mr.  HAGtAN.  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Beal,  and  Dr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  the  matter  had  been 
referred  to  Dr.  Ayer  and  he  had  confirmed  the  condemnation  made  by 
the  inspectors! 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  what  I  was  told  in  the  office;  that  the  matter 
had  been  called  to  Dr.  Ayer's  attention. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yon  say  about  50  per  cent  were  condemned  without 
cause ! 

Mr.  Hagan.  That  is  when  I  first  started  to  investigate  it — the  first 
few  days. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Gould  yon  state  the  relative  percentage  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Beal! 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  noticed  those  very  particularly,  and  my  report  will 
show  that  1  found  very  few  errors. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Dr.  White,  do  you  wish  to  make  a  statement! 

Dr.  White.  Yes.  Dr.  Ayer  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  he 
reported  me  several  times  to  Dr.  Devoe,  the  special  agent.  Dr.  Devoe 
told  me  that  Secretary  Morton  wished  me  to  build  up  a  good  practice 
in  South  Omaha.  Secretary  Morton  made  a  political  speech  in  Lincoln 
a  short  time  afterwards.  On  the  same  trip  I  went  there  and  met  Dr. 
Devoe  at  the  Lincoln  Hotel  and  had  quite  a  conversation  with  him. 
and  he  repeated  the  same  thing.  He  said  "Secretary  Morton  desires 
you  to  build  up  a  good  practice  in  South  Omaha."  That  is  what  Dr. 
Devoe,  the  special  agent,  said.  On  the  12th  of  September  Dr.  Ayer 
gave  me  an  order  that  I  was  to  make  no  calls  from  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  what  year! 

Dr.  White.  1896;  on  the  12th  of  September,  I  think.  One  or  two 
days  afterwards  I  met  him  in  the  hall  and  asked  him  if  he  insisted  on 
my  not  making  calls  at  noon  hour  if  I  had  a  chance.  He  said  "  No,  doc- 
tor, I  will  take  that  back.  If  you  have  a  call  go  and  make  it  at  noon.9 
That  is  the  only  statement  I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question.  Did  the  special  agette 
ever  make  an  examination  of  your  department! 

Dr.  White.  They  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Each  time  when  they  camel 

Dr.  White.  Mr.  Shelden  never  visited  me  at  all. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  any  of  the  others! 

Dr.  White.  Dr.  Devoe  visited  me  and  so  did  Dr.  Melvin.  I  wish  to 
say  that  some  time  in  September,  1896,  Dr.  Melvin  complimented  me  on 
the  order  and  discipline  and  the  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  Dr.  Ayer's  testimony  wherein  he  6aid 
you  frequently  made  calls  during  working  hours! 

Dr.  White.  I  do. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  the  facts  in  that  connection. 

Dr.  White.  I  deny  it  most  emphatically,  and  I  think  I  can  show  by 
all  the  girls  who  have  testified  that  it  is  not  true.  It  seems  to  me  the 
committee  can  see  that  the  testimony  of  the  girls  who  saw  me  daily 
and  hourly  and  every  minute  would  be  more  competent  than  that  of 
Dr.  Ayer.  who  never  visited  me  and  who  admits  that  he  was  oat  mare 
than  hali  or  three-quarters  of  the  day. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  There  is  one  other  question.  State  whether  or  not 
the  reports  which  were  sent  in  were  signed  by  Dr.  Ayer  before  they 
were  sent  in. 

Dr.  White.  They  were  all  signed  by  Dr.  Ayer.  My  daily  reports 
and  monthly  reports  were  signed  by  him. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  how  often  reports  were  retained  to  yon  for 
correction. 

Dr.  White.  I  can  not  say,  but  it  was  very  seldom.  We  all  know 
that  little  clerical  errors  will  occur  with  everybody;  but  they  did  not 
amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  it  only  a  few  times  that  it  occurred  f 

Dr.  White.  Yes;  only  a  few  times.  You  can  question  the  girls  who 
have  been  called  or  those  who  will  appear  hereafter.  Their  testimony 
will  prove  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge of  Dr.  Ayert  reports  being  returned  for  the  purpose  of  correction. 

Dr.  White.  I  know  they  were  returned  much  oftener  than  or  equally 
as  often  as  my  own.  The  committee  knows  that  will  occur  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  facts  without  any  comment 

Dr.  White.  I  know  those  reports  were  returned  occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  parties  are  employed  at  South  Omahaf 

Dr.  White.  During  the  late  Administration  f 

The  Chairman.  At  any  time.    How  many  are  engaged  there  nowf 

Dr.  White.  I  think  there  are  about  forty. 

The  Chairman.  About  forty  individuals ! 

Dr.  White.  There  may  be  a  few  more  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  more  than  that,  because  there  have  been  ten  or  eleven  girls  added; 
perhaps  there  are  fifty  or  flfly-flve  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  there  in  1895  f 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  politics  of  the  employees  who  were 
there  at  the  timef 

Dr.  White.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  itf 

Dr.  White.  I  think  they  were  all  Democrats  except  one,  the  inspector 
at  the  Cud  ah y  house.  I  understand  he  was  a  Republican  and  that  he 
had  passed  the  civil  service  examination.  I  think  they  were  all  Demo- 
crats except  that  one  person. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  other  parties  been  required  to  stand  an 
examination  f 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  MARY  A  DAXTON. 

Miss  Mary  A.  D Alton,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  are  one  of  the  persons  who  were  employed  some  time 
ago  as  microscopist  at  South  Omahaf 

Miss  Dai/ton.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  did  you  enter  the  employment  of  the  Government 
in  that  department  f 

Miss  Dalton.  In  June,  1894. 1  think. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  you  worked  steadily  up  to  what  datef 

Miss  Dalton.  I  worked  then  until  October. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Of  the  same  yearf 
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Miss  D ALTON.  Yes.    Then. I  was  fnrloughed  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When,  if  at  any  time,  did  yon  go  to  work  again! 

Miss  D alton.  I  did  not  go  to  work  again  until  I  was  reappointed  in 
July  of  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Dunn.  July,  1896! 

Miss  D ALTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  long  did  you  then  work  there! 

Miss  D alton.  I  worked  until  I  was  discharged* 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  was  that! 

Miss  D alton.  The  loth  of  November. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Of  what  year! 

Miss  D  ALTON.  1896. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Last  year! 

Miss  D alton.  Yes;  that  was  when  we  were  not  furloughed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  furloughed  occasionally  during  that  time  fcr  a 
week  at  a  time  or  two  weeks! 

Miss  D alton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  Dr.  White  furloughed  at  different  times  when  the 
inicroscopists  in  his  department  were  furloughed! 

Miss  Dalton.  Dr.  White  could  not  wprk  either. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  the  girls  were  off,  he  was  off  too! 

Miss  Dalton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  notification!  Who 
signed  the  notification  of  discharge  from  the  Department! 

Miss  Dalton.  Secretary  Morton. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  name  of  Secretary  Morton  was  signed  to  itf 

Miss  Dalton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  reasons  were  given  for  your  discharge! 

Miss  Dalton.  Neglect  of  duty. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  during  the  time  you  were  employed 
there  the  rules  of  the  Department  provided  that  you  should  begin  work 
at  a  certain  time  and  quit  work  at  a  certain  time. 

Miss  Dalton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  were  the  rules  that  governed  your  conduct  as  to 
the  work  to  be  performed! 

Miss  Dalton.  We  were  supposed  to  come  to  work  at  half  past  8  and 
to  work  until  3  o'clock  or  half  past. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  informed  you  that  you  were  to  go  to  work  at  8  o'clock! 
Did  Dr.  White  or  was  it  a  written  rule  of  the  Department! 

Miss  Dalton.  Dr.  White. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  had  charge  of  the  matter! 

Miss  Dalton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  employ 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha  you  complied  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to  going  to  work  and  quitting 
work. 

Miss  Dalton.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  any  other  person  than  Dr.  White 
was  in  charge  of  your  department  or  had  any  supervision  over  the 
work  you  were  doing. 

Miss  Dalton.  Nobody  else  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  foreman  or  assistant 
overseer  in  the  department  other  than  Dr.  White. 

Miss  Dalton.  There  was  nobody. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  many  inicroscopists  were  working  there  during  the 
time  you  were  there! 
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Miss  Dalton.  When  I  first  went  on.  there  were  about  sixteen. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  when  you  were  discharged  in  1896  how  many! 

Miss  D Alton.  I  think  there  were  ten. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  anybody,  so  far  as  yon  know,  ever  make  any  com- 
plaint against  yon  or  regarding  your  workf 

Miss  D alton.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Dr.  Ayer  ever  make  any  complaint,  so  far  as  yon 
know! 

Miss  D ALTON.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  yon  ever  have  any  talk  or  conversation  with  Qr« 
Ayer  regarding  your  workf 

Miss  D  ALTON.  No. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  would  come  into  the  department  occasionally! 

Miss  Dalton.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  yon  know  through  whom  and  in  what  way  any  com- 
plaints charging  you  with  neglect  of  duty  reached  the  Department  at 
Washington  f 

Miss  Dalton.  I  do  not 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  during  the  time  yon  worked  there 
anything  occurred  that  has  given  you  reason  to  believe  that  a  com- 
plaint was  made  through  certain  parties  ! 

Miss  Dalton.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  no  idea  as  to  how  that  complaint  was  made 
and  who  made  it— that  is,  an  opinion  f 

Miss  Dalton.  An  opinion !  Well,  of  course,  we  passed  an  opinion 
that  we  thought  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Bushnell  was  the  one  who  made  the 
complaint. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  is  shef 

Miss  Dalton.  She  is  Tob  Castor's  sister. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  is  Tob  Castor!    Is  he  or  was  he  a  politician! 

Miss  Dalton.  He  was  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Dunn.  A  Mend  of  Mr.  Morton! 

Miss  Dalton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  the  national  committeeman 
from  Nebraska  at  the  time  Mr.  Morton  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Agriculture! 

Miss  Dalton.  I  guess  he  was,  but  I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
that. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  leads  you  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Bushnell,  Mr.  Gas- 
tor's  sister,  made  any  complaint  regarding  your  work  or  the  work  of 
any  other  person  in  your  department! 

Miss  Dalton.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  always  running  down  to 
Dr.  Ayer  with  every  little  thing;  at  least,  we  supposed  she  was.  She 
was  constantly  running  down  with  little  complaints.  One  day,  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Ayer  came  up.  He  never  asked  Dr.  White  if  Mrs.  Bush- 
nell could  be  excused;  he  just  took  her  down  stairs  and  she  stayed 
there  two  hours,  and  we  supposed  there  was  somebody  down  there 
communicating  with  her. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  that  occur  very  often! 

Miss  Dalton.  That  occurred  right  after  the  election.  That  was  one 
instance;  but  whenever  she  felt  like  it,  she  jumped  up  out  of  the  room 
and  went  down  stairs  without  asking  Dr.  White  whether  she  could  or 
could  not  go. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  upon  any  other  occasion  Dr.  Ayer 
showed  any  particular  favoritism  to  Mrs.  Bushnell! 
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Miss  D alton.  She  came  to  work  at  10  o'clock,  or  9  o'clock,  or  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  she  late  frequently! 

Miss  D alton.  I  never  knew  her  to  come  early. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  she  quit  before  her  time  was  upt 

Miss  D alton.  If  she  felt  like  it  Sometimes  she  would  ask  Dr. 
White  to  be  excused,  and  if  Dr.  White  was  not  willing  she  would  go 
downstairs  and  ask  Dr.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  yon  know  of  such  a  thing  as  Dr.  White  being  asked 
and  he  refusing  to  give  his  consent,  and  tut  she  would  go  downstairs 
and  get  excused  by  Dr.  Ayerf 

Miss  Dalton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  there  any  other  persons  employed  in  the  depart- 
ment who  received  such  favors  from  Dr.  Ayerf 

Miss  D alton.  Miss  Gibson. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  is  shet 

Miss  D alton.  She  lives  in  South  Omaha  and  is  one  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  Bhe  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Government! 

Miss  D Alton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  so  is  Mrs.  Bushnellt 

Miss  D ALTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  They  are  rated  at  a  hundred  by  Dr.  Ayerf 

Miss  D Alton.  1  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  on  de» 
tion  day. 

Miss  D ALTON.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  on  that  day  heard  any  conver- 
sation between  Mrs.  Ida  E.  Bushnell  and  Dr.  White  of  a  political 
nature. 

Miss  D Alton.  No;  I  did  not  hear  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
conversation  about  the  Irish  crowd.    That  is  all  I  heard. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  mean  the  train  known  as  the  John  P.  Irish  train, 
which  followed  the  train  known  as  the  Bryan  train  through  this  State 
on  a  political  mission  t 

Miss  D alton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  took  place  between  Mrs.  Bushnell  and  Dr.  White? 

Miss.  D Alton.  Mr.  Zeller  came  up  into  the  office,  if  I  remember  cor 
rectly,  and  Dr.  White  said,  "I  wonder  how  Mr.  Irish  feels  this  morn 
ingP  and  Mrs.  Bushnell  spoke  up  and  says,  "Dr.  White,  you  must 
remember  that  my  brother  was  on  that  train."    She  said,  "You  and 
others  will  be  sorry v 

Mr.  Dunn.  Sorry  that  he  was  on  the  train,  or  what! 

Miss  D alton.  "I  will  remember  that  for  you,  Dr.  White.* 

Mr.  Dunn.  Sorry  for  whatt 

Miss  D Alton.  That  Dr.  White  had  made  the  remark. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  she  say  anything  to  any  of  the  girls  at  that  time;  to 
Miss  Flynn  or  to  yourself  t 

Miss  D alton.  Not  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  she  make  any  threats  at  any  other  time  regarding 
any  of  the  other  girls  t 

Miss  D alton.  She  said,  "If  Bryan  is  elected  I  will  not  work  here, 
and  if  MoKinley  is  elected  I  will  see  that  Miss  Dalton  and  ~ 
Flynn  go." 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  afterwards  discharged! 

Miss  Dalton.  Yes.    I  said,  "  I  do  not  know  about  that* 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  she  say  in  reply  t 
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Miss  D alton.  "I  will  see." 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  was  what  timet 

Miss  D alton.  That  was  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  election. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  soon  after  the  election  were  yon  discharged  f 

Miss  D alton.  I  was  discharged  about  ten  days. 

Mr.  Dunn.  After  the  election ! 

Miss  D alton.  After  the  election. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  toe  rating  that  was  made, 
whether  it  was  made  before  or  after  your  discharge! 

Miss  D alton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  receive  your  discharge  from  Dr.  Ayer  person- 
ally— that  is,  the  envelope  containing  the  discharge  f 

Miss  D alton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What,  if  anything,  did  he  say  to  yon  at  the  time  you 
received  it  from  himf 

Miss  D Alton.  We  quit  at  half  past  11  on  Saturday.  We  were  dis- 
charged on  Saturday,  and  Oonoyer  came  upstairs  and  told  Dr.  White 
that  Dr.  Ayer  wanted  to  see  Miss  Flynn  and  me  before  we  left.  That 
was  about  fifteen  minutes  before  quitting  time.  When  we  were  ready 
we  went  downstairs  and  went  to  his  office.  He  said  he  had  a  docu- 
ment  for  us  and  wanted  us  to  sign  the  pay  roll.  Miss  Flynn  said, 
"  This  is  rather  early  in  the  month  to  sign  the  pay  roll."  He  said,  "  Yes : 
we  have  a  document  for  you  two  girls."  Miss  Flynn  opened  hers  and 
saw  it  was  a  discharge  for  neglect  of  duty.  She  Baid,  "How  does  this 
come,  Dr.  Ayer,  that  1  am  discharged  for  neglect  of  duty!"  He  said, 
u Girls,  I  do  not  kuow  anything  more  about  it  than  you  do." 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  say  whether  he  knew  anything  about  your  having 
neglected  your  duty! 

Miss  D  alton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  were  under  Dr.  White's  charge! 

Miss  D Alton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lambert.  For  some  years  f 

Miss  D alton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lambert.  From  the  time  he  took  charge! 

Miss  D alton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  Dr.  White  was  always  punctual 
and  on  hand  in  the  morning. 

Miss  D alton.  Always. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  always  found  the  work  properly  distributed! 

Miss  D ALTON.  Always. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  he  was  absent  on  any  oocasion 
to  your  knowledge. 

Miss  D alton.  I  do  not  remember  his  being  absent. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  he  preserved  good  order  in  the 
department. 

MissDALTON.  He  always  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  remember  that  he  responded  to  any  calls! 

Miss  D alton.  I  have  seen  Dr.  Ayer  come  up  to  the  office  and  ask 
him  to  come  down,  but  1  do  not  remember  that  he  went.  He  never 
went. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  remember  that  he  was  ever  absent  from 
the  department  any  considerable  length  of  time! 

Miss  D alton.  Never. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  always  kept  the  department  in  good  order  and  in 
good  shape! 

Miss  D alton.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  And  was  always  ready  to  aid  you  in  anything  yon 
might  desire  in  the  way  of  giving  instructions,  etc.! 
Miss  Dalton.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

TESTIMONY  07  MISS  KABT  FLTHV. 

Miss  Mary  Flynn,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yon  went  to  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
South  Omaha  at  the  same  time  that  Miss  Dalton  went  to  work! 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  worked  during  the  same  period  f 

Miss  Flynn.  Not  for  the  same  period.  Miss  Dalton  was  discharged 
and  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  mean  discharged  or  forloughed  f 

Miss  Flynn.  She  was  forloughed  and  then  discharged. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  was  some  time  in  the  year  of  1894,  was  it  nott 

Miss  Flynn.  It  was  on  the  1st  of  September  of  the  same  year  we 
were  appointed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  worked  then  steadily  from  the  time  you  commenced 
in  the  year  1893  until  what  timet 

Miss  Flynn.  I  did  not  work  steadily  until  December.  We  were 
forloughed  in  December  and  worked  a  little,  and  then  forloughed  ft 
little  all  through  that  winter  and  part  of  the  summer  until  the  follow- 
ing October. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  was  October,  18951 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  From  the  commencement  of  October,  1895,  until  the  time 
you  were  discharged  in  1896  you  worked  most  of  the  timet 

Miss  Flynn.  Worked  and  were  forloughed.  We  were  absent  pretty 
nearly  a  year. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  whether  or  not,  so  for  as  you  know,  any 
person  ever  made  any  complaint  of  the  way  you  performed  the  work 
assigned  to  you  in  the  department. 

Miss  Flynn.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  a  complaint  being  made. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Dr.  Ayer  come  into  the  department  occasionally I 

Miss  Flynn.  He  came  in  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Dr.  White  was  in  control  and  charge  of  the  department) 

Miss  Flynn.  He  was,  after  Dr.  Siggins.  Dr.  Siggins  was  there  when 
I  came,  and  Dr.  White  took  charge  the  following  September. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Dr.  White  never  complained  to  you,  individually  or  other 
wise,  of  the  work  that  was  being  donet 

Miss  Flynn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State,  if  you  know,  how  the  complaints  reached  the  De- 
partment at  Washington  that  you  were  negligent  and  failed  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office. 

Miss  Flynn.  Dr.  Ayer  denied  reporting  me.  Mrs.  Ida  BuahneD 
threatened  to  report  me  if  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  did  she  make  that  threatt 

Miss  Flynn.  During  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Dunn.  For  what  reason  did  she  say  she  would  have  you  reported  t 

Miss  Flynn.  The  girls  were  talking  politics  one  day,  and  she  said  to 
Miss  Dalton :  "Miss  Dalton,  if  Mr.  McKinley  gets  elected  you  will  go9; 
and  she  said,  "Miss  Flynn,  your  indorser  is  a  silverite,  and  you  will 
go,  too.0    I  said,  "Mrs.  Bushnell,  do  you  not  realise  that  I  am  under 
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the  civil  service!"    She  said:  "Civil  service,  nothing.    You  will  go 
just  the  same." 

Mr.  Dunn.  At  the  time  yon  received  your  discharge,  what  did  Dr. 
Ayer  say,  if  anything! 

Miss  Flynn.  I  opened  my  discharge  and  read,  "Neglect  of  duty," 
and  I  asked  Dr.  Ayer  if  he  did  it,  and  he  said,  "No;  I  am  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  anything  in  regard  to  your  dismissal."  He  said,  "  It  was  just  as 
much  of  a  surprise  to  me  as  to  you." 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  obeyed  the  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment in  reference  to  the  time  of  beginning  and  quitting  work,  and  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  position  generally. 

Miss  Flynn.  I  obeyed  Dr.  White  the  very  best  I  knew  how. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Dr.  White  determined  when  you  should  commence  work 
and  when  you  should  quit! 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Bushnell  and  certain  others 
there  were  shown  favors  which  were  denied  to  others  in  the  department. 

Miss  Flynn.  They  took  advantages  which  we  did  not  get.  They 
came  in  the  morning  when  they  got  ready,  sometimes;  it  was  not 
always,  but  very  often. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Whom  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "they! w 

Miss  Flynn.  Mrs.  Bushnell  and  Miss  Gibson. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  Dr.  Ayer  interfere  occasionally  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  department  without  consulting  Dr.  White! 

Miss  Flynn.  No;  we  were  under  Dr.  White's  special  supervision. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  Dr.  Ayer  interfere  with  reference  to  allowing  Mrs. 
Bushnell  or  anybody  else  to  be  excused  and  go  hornet 

Miss  Flynn.  Oh,  yes.  Dr.  White  frequently  refused  Mrs.  Bushnell, 
and  she  would  go  downstairs  and  get  Dr.  Ayer's  consent,  I  suppose, 
for  she  went  after  Dr.  White  had  refused  her. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  whether  shortly  after  the  election  she 
went  downstairs  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Ayer,  and  remained  there  for  some 
time,  without  the  consent  of  Dr.  White f 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  were  you  there  during  Dr.  White's  charge 
of  the  departmentf 

Miss  Flynn.  I  was  there  from  September,  1893,  until  I  was  dis 
charged.    Dr.  White  came  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Dr.  White  had  control  all  the  time  you  were  there  f 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  he  was  punctual  in  the  morning  I 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  always  there  before  I  was. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  found  your  work  properly  distributed! 

Miss  Flynn.  My  work  was  always  laid  out. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  personally  remain  in  charge  of  the  department 
throughout  each  day! 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  of  his  attending  any  professional  calls 
or  being  absent  during  office  hours  f 

Miss  Flynn.  He  was  absent  one  forenoon,  and  Mr.  Sidney,  his  son, 
gave  us  the  work. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  when  he  returned;  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  working  hours  ! 

Miss  Flynn.  He  came  when  we  were  starting  to  work,  and  he  said, 
"Girls,  I  will  be  gone  a  little  while."    I  think  that  was  the  morning. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Is  that  the  only  time  you  recall  that  he  was  absent t 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir;  absent  from  the  office. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  never  left  right  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  went 
oat  to  attend  professional  calls  f 

Miss  Flynn.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  him  to  go  oat.  I  never  saw  him 
go  out. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  any  work  for 
the  assistants! 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  always  there.  Dr.  White  always  did 
the  condemning,  and  he  was  always  there  to  condemn  the  work  when 
it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  Dr.  Ayer's  statement  where  he  testified 
to  certain  mistakes  appearing  in  a  report  made  by  Dr.  White  f 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  the  circumstances  surroonding  that 
mistake  f 

Miss  Flynn.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  to  the  committee  just  what  that  mistake  con- 
sisted of  and  how  it  happened. 

Miss  Flynn.  Do  yon  mean  in  sending  the  reports  to  Washington! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Ko :  the  time  which  has  been  referred  to  here. 

Miss  Flynn.  Mr.  Schibsby  came  up  in  the  morning  and  asked  for 
the  numbers,  and  Dr.  White  said  to  come  back  at  1  o'clock.  This  is  u 
near  as  I  can  remember  it.  Mr.  Schibsby  came  back.  I  think  the  work 
was  all  done,  bat  the  numbers  had  not  been  booked,  and  Mr.  Schibsby 
went  to  the  book  and  got  the  numbers  from  it  It  developed  after- 
wards in  the  office  that  there  was  a  mistake  made.  I  told  Dr.  White  1 
thought  there  was  a  mistake  made,  and  he  said  he  would  make  it  all 
right.  He  went  down  stairs  and  telephoned.  He  said  he  telephoned 
to  the  abattoir  where  Mr.  Schibsby  worked  and  had  it  made  all  right. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whose  fault  it  was  in  making  the  mis- 
take in  the  first  instance! 

Miss  Flynn.  I  could  not  really  say  whose  fault  it  was. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  Dr.  White's  fault? 

Miss  Flynn.  We  quit  work  at  half  past  11.  Mr.  Schibsby  did  not 
come  until  1,  and  the  numbers  which  were  disqualified  were  not  booked, 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  they  properly  copied  into  the  book? 

Miss  Flynn.  They  were  properly  copied  into  the  report,  bat  thcr 
were  not  transferred  to  Dr.  White's  daybook,  and  of  course  Mr. 
Schibsby  copied  the  numbers  from  the  daybook. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Where  was  that! 

Miss  Flynn.  On  Dr.  White's  desk. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  the  daybook  was  oorrectf 

Miss  Flynn.  All  the  numbers  had  been  copied  into  it.  I  think  Mr. 
Schibsby  took  them.  Perhaps  there  were  two  numbers  that  had  not 
been  copied.  Two  girls  had  two  pieces  that  were  disqualified  whkh 
had  not  been  transferred  to  the  daybook. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  transfer  them! 

Miss  Flynn.  We  called  the  numbers  and  Dr.  White  did  the  writing. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  Mr.  Schibsby  come  to  get  those  numbers  at  the 
regular  time,  at  the  time  when  he  usually  called  f 

M iss  Flynn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  When  should  he  have  called  f 

Miss  Flynn.  He  should  have  come  at  4  o'clock.    That  was  the  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  In  the  evening! 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  This  was  what  timet 

Miss  Flynn.  Between  12  and  1  o'clock,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  the  girls  had  not  got  through! 

Miss  Flynn.  It  was  our  noon  hour. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yon  heard  the  conversation  between  Mrs.  Bushnell 
and  Dr.  White ! 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Will  yon  repeat  the  conversation  as  you  heard  it 
between  the  two  parties! 

Miss  Flynn.  Yes,  sir.  Zeller  came  into  the  office,  and  Dr.  White  said, 
"How  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Irish  and  his  crowd  feel  this  morning-after 
killing  that  man,"  or  "boy,"  I  forget  which.  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Zeller 
exchanged  words  about  him.  I  can  not  repeat  the  words.  Mrs.  Bnsh- 
nell stood  up  and  walked  a  few  steps  toward  Dr.  White  and  pointed 
her  finger  at  him  and  said,  uDr.  White,  do  you  know  that  my  brother 
was  on  that  train!"  He  said,  "Yes."  She  said,  "Well,  I  will  remem- 
ber that  for  you,  and  I  will  see  that  others  remember  it,  too,  and  you 
will  be  sorry." 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whom  she  meant  by  her  brother! 

Miss  Flynn.  I  do.    Mr.  Tobias  Castor. 

TESTIMONY  07  PETER  W.  SHBBLOCK 

Peter  W.  Sherlock,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dxtnn.  What  position  did  you  hold  during  the  years  1894  and 
1895  and  part  of  1896  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha! 

Mr.  Sherlock:.  Tagger. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Under  whose  direction  and  at  what  abattoir  did  you 
work! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  was  under  Dr.  Schirmer  for  awhile  and  then  under 
Dr.  BlaokwelL 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  in  South  Omaha  on  the 
10th  or  the  11th  day  of  April,  1896. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  the  11th  of  April  as  being  the  day  on 
which  the  Democratic  county  central  committee  of  Douglas  County 
held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates  to  a  State  con- 
vention that  was  afterwards  to  convene  in  Lincoln,  in  this  State! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  April  of  that 
year  you  had  any  conference  or  talk  with  Dr.  Ayer,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  regarding  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  It  was  on  the  11th  of  April,  about  quarter  past  12 
o'clock.  Mr.  Zeller,  who  was  a  partner  of  mine,  came  back  and  asked 
me  if  I  saw  Dr.  Ayer.  I  said  I  had  not  He  said,  "  He  is  looking  for 
you.  I  met  him  up  the  street."  In  about  ten  minutes  he  came  up.  I 
met  him  at  the  elevator,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  He  said,  "  I  want 
you  to  go  up  town  this  afternoon."  "For  what V9  He  said,  "They 
want  you  up  at  the  committee  meeting."  I  said,  "  I  am  no  committee- 
man." 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  say  whom  he  meant  by  "  they  f 

Mr.  Sherlock.  He  did  not  say,  but  it  was  understood. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  you  understand! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  understood  that  the  committee,  meaning  Martin, 
McHugh,  and  Sheean,  desired  my  presence  at  'the  committee  meeting. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Your  connection  with  political  matters  prior  to  that  tune 
had  enabled  yon  to  understand  that  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  McHugh,  and 
Mr.  Sheean  were  meantf 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir.  I  told  him  I  was  no  committeeman.  He 
said,  "That  cuts  no  ice;  they  have  a  proxy  for  yon,  and  you  go  up 
there,  and,"  he  said,  "  skin  them." 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  say  whom  he  meant  by  the  other  fellows! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  It  was  understood  that  it  was  the  Bryan  faction. 
He  was  against  them,  of  course. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  do  after  that? 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  went  to  the  committee  meeting  with  Mr.  Zeller 
and  Mr.  Butler,  I  think  about  a  quarter  to  2.  He  said  he  would  send 
men  from  the  other  abattoirs  to  do  our  work  if  we  left  our  work  undone, 
but  to  be  there  early  and  to  be  on  the  ground  when  the  meeting  opened, 
as  they  wanted  to  capture  the  meeting.  I  went  up.  If  I  remember 
aright  I  had  the  proxy  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Schroeder.  You  asked 
me  where  I  got  the  proxy,  and  I  said  from  Schroeder,  and  you  said 
Schroeder  had  been  dead  six  months.  Do  you  remember  that,  Mr. 
Dunnf 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  not  testifying.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
Dr.  Ayer  after  returning  from  the  meeting! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  not  able  to  report  to  him  that  his  injunction  to 
"skin  them"  had  been  carried  out! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  No;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  at  any  other 
time  during  the  campaign  with  reference  to  political  matters  f 

Mr.  Sherlock.  No;  we  kept  away  from  him  as  far  as  we  could. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  at  any  other  time,  before  or  after 
that,  you  were  requested  by  Dr.  Ayer  to  attend  any  political  meeting. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  believe  there  were  a  couple  of  times  previous  to 
that,  but  I  can  not  exactly  state  the  time.  We  were  supposed  to  be 
hustled  out  on  all  occasions.  That  is  how  we  got  our  jobs  there— for 
political  activity— and  we  were  supposed  to  give  "value  received.* 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  did  the  best  you  could  to  give  "value  received19 
whenever  requested  by  Dr.  Ayer  or  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  f 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  not,  upon  those  occasions,  particular  as  t» 
whether  or  not  the  work  of  the  Government  was  performed  f 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Not  very. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  instructed  by  Dr.  Ayer  not  to  be  particular 
about  that  point  f 

Mr.  Sherlock.  We  were  instructed  to  be  at  the  meeting  and  to  let 
the  work  go;  that  they  would  send  other  men  to  do  the  work;  and  the 
work  was  always  done,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  in  the  Ml  campaign 
in  1896  with  Mr.  Martin  or  Mr.  McHugh  or  Mr.  Sheean  in  reference  to 
doing  political  work  for  the  party  f 

Mr.  Sherlock.  No,  sir;  they  never  spoke  to  me.  They  understood 
how  I  stood. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Your  communication,  then,  was  entirely  with  Dr.  Ayerf 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir;  Dr.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  what  department  did  you  work;  what  abattoir  I 

Mr.  Sherlock.  In  the  beef  department  at  Hammond's. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  work  with  Mr.  Zeller  t 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr,  Dunn,  What  do  yon  know  as  to  his  being  prompt  and  on  hand! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Mr.  Zeller  was  considered  the  best  man  in  the 
department.  He  was  always  prompt.  He  never  was  absent.  He  was 
punctual.  He  did  his  work,  and  he  was  considered  the  best  man,  gen- 
erally,  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  yon  ever  hear  Dr.  Ayer  or  anybody  else  complain  of 
liis  workf 

Mr.  Sherlock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  went  to  the  committee  meeting  with  yon! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  At  the  same  timef 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  regular  committeeman, 
or  received  a  proxy! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  He  was  a  regular  committeeman.  I  was  the  only 
one  who  had  a  proxy. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  represented  a  dead  man! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  Mr.  George  Seay! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  in  the  same  office. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  He  was  a  very  punctual  man  and  is  very  quiet.  He 
had  no  interference  with  anyone.    He  did  his  work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  Mr.  James  Murphy! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir.    I  worked  with  him  for  several  months. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Murphy's  efficiency  and  as 
to  his  being  on  hand! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Mr.  Murphy  while  I  was  with  him  was  all  right. 
He  was  punctual  and  did  his  work.  We  really  did  four  men's  work. 
He  was  a  partner  of  mine  for  nearly  a  year. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Dr.  Ayer  ever  talk  to  you  about  the  work  or  com- 
plain of  it! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  very  seldom  saw  Dr.  Ayer.  He  very  seldom  came 
near  us.  Once  in  a  while  I  would  see  him  when  the  horse  was  sick  at 
Hammond's,  coming  over  to  attend  it  professionally.  From  the  window 
I  would  see  him  around  the  barn  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  that  Dr.  Ayer  attended  to  bis  professional 
duties  as  a  horse  doctor  during  business  hours! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  guess  it  did  not  cut  any  figure.  I  guess  he  caught 
everything  going. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  Hammond's  barn! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Th6  bookkeeper  met  me  one  morning— one  of  the 
Hammond  men— and  asked  me  if  Ayer  had  come  down.  He  said,  "I 
want  him,  as  one  of  the  horses  has  the  colic."  He  went  up  to  the  office. 
That  was  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you,  personally,  ever  see  Dr.  Ayer  attending  to  that 
kind  of  work  during  the  office  hours  of  the  department! 

Mr.  Sherlock,  f  saw  him  come  out  and  go  into  the  barn;  the  Ham- 
mond packing-house  barn. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  far  was  that  from  his  office! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  About  a  block.  We  were  in  the  window.  We  used 
to  sit  in  the  window  and  we  could  see  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Dr.  Ayer  ever  complain  to  you  of  your  work  in  the 
department! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Not  that  I  know  of.    He  never  did  to  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Or  to  anybody  else! 
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Mr.  Sherlock.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Under  whose  direction  were  yonf 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Sehirmer  and  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  either  of  them  ever  complain  or  file  any  complaint 
against  yon,  so  far  as  yon  knowf 

Mr.  Sherlock.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  any  complaint  of  your  work  ever  made  to  yon  by 
anybody ! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Not  that  I  know  o£ 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yon  were  there  how  long! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  A  couple  of  years;  two  years  and  a  half,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  desire  to  state  that  when  Mr.  Huston  was  here  I  was 
called  in  the  interest  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  knew  that  an 
injustice  had  been  done  to  them,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  up  and  tes- 
tify. It  was  at  the  hotel  in  the  evening,  and  I  went  up  into  the  room. 
I  stopped  in  the  hall  to  talk  to  Mr.  Murphy,  and  while  we  were 
talking  Mr.  Ayer  and  Mr.  Shelden^the  special  agent  from  Washington, 
came  down  stairs  and  they  said,  "You  had  Ayer  put  out  of  the  room." 
We  did  not  know  what  was  meant.  Mr.  Murphy  went  up  stairs  to  see 
what  was  meant.  He  ran  out  on  the  sidewalk  to  catch  them.  Ther 
reported  us  and  we  were  furloughed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  testified  in  the  investigation  before  Mr.  Huston,  sod 
you  were  called  by  the  parties  seeking  investigation  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  1 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  long  after  that  was  it  before  you  were  discharged! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Not  long.  We  were  suspended.  We  were  first 
notified  to  send  in  our  resignations,  but  we  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  then  suspended ! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  then  suspended. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  are  still  furloughed f 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Indefinitely  f 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir;  indefinitely.  I  am  not  seeking  the  position 
back.    1  do  not  wish  to  go  back  at  all,  but  I  wish  to  be  let  oat  right 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Holmes  f 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  work  in  the  same  department  with  yonf 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,-  sir;  at  Hammond's. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
if  Mr.  Holmes  attended  to  his  work  and  was  on  hand. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Holmes  every 
day.    We  would  all  meet  in  the  same  office. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ayer  that  Mr.  Holmes 
used  to  come  down  at  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  very  often  be 
away  from  his  duties ! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  That  was  the  way  with  all  of  us.  They  all  did  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  meanf 

Mr.  Sherlock.  When  there  was  not  work  to  do — when  they  would 
commence  to  kill  at  12  o'clock — he  would  report  at  9  or  10. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  Mr.  Holmes  be  notified  by  the  man  in  charge? 

Mr.  Sherlock.  He  would  receive  word  the  night  before  that  they 
would  not  kill  until  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  would  receive  information  to  that  effect! 
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Mr.  Sherlock.  It  was  placed  on  the  blackboard  at  what  time  they 
would  commence. 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  that  whenever  he  came  at  10  o'clock  it  was  because  he 
was  notified  that  he  did  not  need  to  come  any  earlier  f 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  work  was  going  on  and  he  ought  to  be  there,  did 
you  ever  know  ljiin  to  be  absent  T 

Mr.  Sherlock.  No,  sir;  I  never  missed  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  make  any  complaint  of  his 
inefficiency? 

Mr.  Sherlock.  No,  sir.  I  have  always  heard  Dr.  Schirmer  say 
that  he  had  a  good  man  in  Holmes,  and  also  that  he  had  a  good  man 
in  Seay. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Guyt 

Mr.  Sherlock.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  stock  inspector. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  be  absent  or  negligent t 

Mr.  Sherlock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  his  standing  and  reputation  among  the  men 
for  efficiency! 

Mr.  Sherlock.  His  standing  was  very  good. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Mr.  Guy  seem  to  be  a  very  capable  mant 

Mr.  Sherlock.  A  very  capable  man,  indeed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is  all,  unless  you  have  something  more  to  state. 

Mr.  Sherlock.  I  have  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  H.  GUY. 

George  H.  Guy,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  Where  is  your  residence  t 

Mr.  Guy.  1913  St.  Marys  avenue. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  the  city  of  Omaha  f 

Mr.  Guy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  county  1 

Mr.  Guy.  I  have  lived  here  since  1868. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  when  you  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Government 
at  South  Omaha  f 

Mr.  Guy.  It  was  about  October  11, 1894, 1  think. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  how  long  you  were  furloughed  at  any  timet 

Mr.  Guy.  I  was  furloughed  on  the  1st  of  August;  no,  suspended. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Of  what  year! 

Mr.  Guy.  This  year. 

Mr.  Dunn.  For  what  cause f 

Mr.  Guy.  My  rating  was  so  low  that  the  Government  said  they  could 
not  stand  it.  I  never  saw  the  rating.  Here  is  the  letter  from  the  De- 
partment. I  asked  Dr.  Ayer  why  it  was.  He  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  it  any  more  than  I  did.  I  could  not  get  any  information  from 
him.    I  wrote  to  the  Department,  and  this  is  the  answer  I  got. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  state  to  you  that  he  had  refused  to  give  or 
had  not  given  the  Department  any  information  with  respect  to  your 
rating  f 

Mr.  Guy.  He  told  me  he  knew  nothing  about  it  anymore  than  I  did. 
I  was  surprised.  I  asked  the  doctor  why  it  was  and  he  said  "I  know 
nothing  about  it  any  more  than  you  do." 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  state  positively  that  he  had  not  given  the 
Department  your  rating t 
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Mr.  Guy.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  the  rating.  I  said,  "Whj 
is  it!"  and  he  said,  "I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it." 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  question  is,  did  he  say  to  you  that  he  had  not  made 
a  report  to  the  Government  regarding  youf 

Mr.  Guy.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  said  nothing  about  the  matter  at  all,  except  that  he 
absolutely  knew  nothing  about  itf 

Mr.  Guy  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ask  him  at  any  time  who  made  your  rating! 

Mr.  Guy.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  what  rating  was  referred  to — the  first  or 
second  rating! 

Mr.  Guy.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  what  the  rating  wast 

Mr.  Guy.  I  never  knew. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  you  were  ever  rated  f 

Mr.  Guy.  I  do.  not  know.  Yes,  I  do,  for  some  of  the  men  who  were 
at  the  investigation  said  they  saw  it,  and  I  asked  them  what  it  was.  and 
they  said  they  did  not  remember.    So  I  never  knew  how  I  was  rated. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Under  whose  immediate  direction  were  you  t 

Mr.  Guy.  I  was  under  that  of  Dr.  Black  well. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  Dr.  Blackwell  ever  made  any  com 
plaint  against  youf 

Mr.  Guy.  I  know  he  never  did.  I  am  satisfied  he  never  did,  because 
he  was  always  well  pleased. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  any  complaint  was  ever  made 
against  youf 

Mr.  Guy.  There  was  no  complaint  whatever  from  Dr.  Ayer  or  any 
body  else. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  how  or  through  whom  the 
complaint  was  made  to  the  Department  f 

Mr.  Guy.  I  suppose  through  Dr.  Ayer,  although  I  do  not  know, 
because  he  never  was  very  friendly  to  me  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  why  he  was  not! 

Mr.  Guy.  I  do  not.  I  always  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  as  well  as  I  knew  how.  He  thought,  perhaps,  I  knew  too  much  for 
him  or  more  than  he  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Ton  may  state  whether  or  not  you  had  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Ayer  at  one  time  regarding  the  inspection  in  which  he  said  t 
you  that  he,  Dr.  Ayer,  had  taught  Mr.  Holmes  and  somebody  else  bow 
to  inspect,  and  for  you  to  go  over  to  them  and  learn  something  about 
inspection. 

Mr.  Guy.  One  day  I  met  him  in  the  hall.  I  was  coming  away.  Wt 
got  through  killing  at  noon,  and  I  put  in  my  report  and  started  oat 
He  met  me  in  the  hall,  and  he  said,  "  Guy,  I  instructed  Mr.  Holme* 
and  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  if  you  think  best,  you  might  go  over  when  yon 
have  leisure  some  time  and  see  them  and  perhaps  you  could  learn  some 
thing  from  them."  I  told  him,  "  Doctor,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
for  they  both  came  into  the  department  after  I  did,  and  when  they  went 
to  work  on  the  floor  examining  hogs  they  both  came  over  to  see  me  and 
I  gave  them  all  the  instructions  I  knew  how."  Therefore  I  could  learn 
nothing  from  them,  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  far  as  you  know  were  there  any  complaints  at  all  made 
of  your  work! 

Mr.  Guy.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  No  other  person  than  Dr.  Blackwell  had  immediate 
charge  of  your  department t 

Mr.  Guy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Seay  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties! 

Mr.  Guy.  I  have  seen  them  several  times. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Prom  your  knowledge  of  their  work,  and  so  far  as  you 
could  judge,  state  whether  or  not  they  appeared  to  be  neglecting  the 
work  or  to  be  incompetent  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Guy.  I  do  not  think  they  did,  so  far  as  anything  I  ever  saw  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Murphy  t 

Mr.  Guy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  was  a  tagger  in  the  same  building t 

Mr.  Guy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  when  he  came  to 
work  and  when  he  went  away,  and  whether  he  was  drunk! 

Mr.  GUY.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  he  was  absent  when  he 
should  have  been  at  work! 

Mr.  Guy.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  know  of  his  efficiency! 

Mr.  Guy.  I  should  say  it  was  good. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  never  heard  anybody  complain  of  himt 

Mr.  Guy.  No,  ^ir;  they  always  did  brag  on  his  work,  that  he  could 
do  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  house  in  his  line. 

At  5  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  7.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  subcommittee  resumed  its  session. 
TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  G.  BEAT. 

George  G.  Seay,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  time  did  you  begin  work  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  in  this  State! 

Mr.  Seay.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1894. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  what  capacity  t 

Mr.  Seay.  As  stock  examiner. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Under  whose  immediate  supervision  were  you  at  the  timet 

Mr.  Seay.  That  of  Don  0.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  what  house  or  abattoir  f 

Mr.  Seay.  He  was  the  chief  in  charge. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  particular  house  in  which  you 
were  working! 

Mr.  Seay.  Dr.  Schirmer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  remained  there  how  long  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Schirmer  ! 

Mr.  Seay.  Until  I  was  discharged,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1896. 

Mr.  Dunn.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  notice  of  discharge! 

Mr.  Seay.  I  received  it  from  Mr.  Ayer,  or  at  least  from  his  office.  It 
was  handed  to  me. 

Mr.  D  rNN.  What  kind  of  a  notice  was  itf    Was  it  written! 
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Mr.  Seat.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  From  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington! 

Mr.  Seat.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Signed  by  whom! 

Mr.  Seat.  By  J.  Sterling  Morton. 

Mr.  Dunn.  For  what  reason  did  the  notice  state  you  were  discharged! 

Mr.  Seat.  For  no  reason  at  all  except  it  merely  said  that  "Yon  are 
discharged,  and  the  discharge  takes  effect  December  15."  That  is  the 
day  I  received  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  It  did  not  give  any  reason  at  all  f 

Mr.  Seat.  No  reason  at  all. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  yon  know  why  you  were  discharged  f 

Mr.  Seat.  I  do  not  know.    I  could  not  swear  why  I  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  ever  received  any  information  from  anybody 
that  appeared  to  be  reliable  t 

Mr.  Seat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  From  whomt 

Mr.  Seat.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  really  say  from  whom. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  took  placet 

Mr.  Seat.  From  what  took  place  prior — about  a  month  prior — to  my 
discharge  and  after  I  was  discharged,  I  figure  out  2  and  2  and  make  L 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  know  about  the  reason  f  Give  us  your  con- 
clusion, whatever  it  is,  as  to  why  you  were  discharged. 

Mr.  Seat.  For  voting  for  Bryan. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  from  something  that  took  place  before  and  after 
your  discharge.    State  to  the  committee  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Seat.  I  mean  that  along  in  November  Mr.  Shelden  came  out. 
and  he  came  into  the  house,  and  Sch  inner  and  I  and  somebody  else 
were  sitting  there.  It  was  at  noon  hour.  After  he  had  gone  oat 
Schirmer  came  to  me  and  said,  "They  are  going  to  give  the  boys  a 
rating."  Prior  to  that  they  had  started  a  rating  in  the  office,  and  I 
rated  higher  than  any  man  except  Dr.  Cosford.  He  rated  a  few  points 
higher  than  I  did.  When  Schirmer  told  me  this,  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  what  it  was  for  or  anything;  and  after  being  discharged 
there  was  a  rate  sheet,  and  I  was  rated  at  50  per  cent  out  of  100. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  what  way  do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Shelden's  visit  to 
the  house  had  anything  to  do  with  your  discharge t 

Mr.  Seat.  I  know  that  I  was  asked,  or  word  was  sent  to  me,  along: 
about  and  during  the  campaign — in  fact,  I  was  asked  how  I  stood  uc. 
the  question. 

Mr.  Dunn.  On  what  question  f 

Mr.  Seat.  On  the  campaign;  how  I  stood — whether  for  McKinley  or 
Bryan  or  Palmer — and  I  openly  stated  that  I  was  going  to  support  the 
Chicago  platform. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  asked  you  that  question  t 

Mr.  Seat.  I  was  asked  the  question  by  Mr.  Sherlock.  I  think  it  was 
Sherlock.    There  was  someone  with  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Sherlock  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  Palmer  acd 
Buckner  Democrats  t 

Mr.  Seat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  spoke  of  word  having  been  sent  you.  What  did  j%& 
mean  when  you  made  that  statement  t 

Mr.  Seat.  J  was  requested  to  call  at  the  post-office. 

Mr.  Dunn.  By  whom! 

Mr.  Seat.  By  one  of  the  boys.    1  think  it  was  Mr.  Sherlock  or  Leddr. 

Mr.  Dunn.  To  call  on  whom! 
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Mr.  Seat.  To  call  on  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  call  on  hiint 

Mr.  Seat.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  D  .jnn.  Did  you  take  any  active  part  in  the  campaign  last  fall  t 

Mr.  Seay.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  at  any  time  neglect  any  of  your  duties  for  poli- 
tics t 

Mr.  Seay.  I  never  did.  I  missed  but  one  day  while  I  was  in  the 
service. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  under  the  direction  of  anybody  else  than  Dr. 
Schirmer  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Government! 

Mr.  Seay.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  worked  all  the  time  in  the  house  of  which  he  had 
charge! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  do  not  know  that  any  complaint  was  ever  made 
again  st  you  by  anybody  f 

Mr.  Seay.  There  never  was  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Dr.  Ayer  before  or  after  you  were 
discharged  regarding  your  services  f 

Mr.  Seay.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  No  complaint  was  ever  made  to  you  by  himt 

Mr.  Seay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  have  forgotten  the  date  of  your  discharge. 

Mr.  Seay.  The  15th  of  December,  1896. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  now  just  when  was  it  that  Dr.  Schir- 
mer told  you  that  a  rating  was  to  be  made! 

Mr.  Seay.  It  was  in  November,  prior  to  the  election. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Prior  to  the  election.  Do  you  know  now  whether  a  rating 
of  the  different  departments  was  made  that  time? 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  generally  what  the  rating  of  the  different 
employees  was? 

Mr.  Seay.  I  remember  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Shelden  was  here  at  the  time  the  rating  was  madet 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  he  was  heret 

Mr.  Seay.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  that  after  Dr.  White  and  Mary  Dalton,  Mary  Flynn, 
and  John  Zeller  had  been  discharged  from  the  service? 

Mr.  Seay.  I  could  not  say.  It  was  about  that  time.  They  werfc  dis- 
charged November  15.  Whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  I  can 
not  say. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Shelden  at  that  time 
took  the  affidavits  of  anybody  at  South  Omaha  in  regard  to  the 
discharges! 

Mr.  Seay.  Personally  I  do  not  know.  I  heard  that  he  did.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  the  form  of  affidavits  t 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  what  your  rating  wast 

Mr.  Seay.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  it! 

Mr.  Seay.  Fifty. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Fifty  per  cent! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  what  the  n 
that  time  wast 

Mr.  Seay.  One  hundred,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  James  Murphy's  ratii 

Mr.  Seay.  I  think  his  rating  was  100,  if  I  a 
of  laughed  when  they  rated  him  at  100,  beca 
down  once  or  twice  for 

Mr.  Sherlock.  For  political  reasons. 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  there  never  was  any  a 
to  you? 

Mr.  Seay.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  any  comp 
been,  but  I  never  heard  any. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  wlien  the  nex 

Mr.  Seay.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  at* 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  there  ^ 
before  you  were  discharged  t 

Mr.  Seay.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  j 
Mr.  James  Murphy  while  he  was  there  f 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tl 
what  he  didt 

Mr.  Seay.  I  know  the  character  of  his  wor 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  h 
time  or  all  the  time  while  employed  by  the  Gc 

Mr.  Seay.  I  should  say  yes,  because  we  fre< 
backward  and  forward  going  to  or  from  Soutl 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  he  th 
duty! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  hear  Dr.  Schirmer 
else  complain  of  his  work! 

Mr.  Seay.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  in  whi 
at  any  timet 

Mr.  Seay.  No,  sir;  I  always  understood  tl 
men  that  they  had  at  the  Swift  abattoir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  anything  about  M 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  worked  in  the  same  house! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir;  in  tbe  same  house  I  wa 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  inspected  what,  cattle! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Holmes  inspected  hogs! 

Mr.  Seay.  He  was  on  bogs.  The  floor  was  t 
a  partition  between  the  two  killing  places. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  whether  or  not,  < 
employed  in  that  department,  you  at  any  tin 
any  complaints  about  Mr.  Holmes's  work. 

Mr.  Seay.  I  never  heard  any  complaint.  I 
that  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  good  man.    He  oftenti 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  any  instance  whei 

Mr.  Seay.  I  do  not  know  a  time  when  he  m 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  attend  the  Democratic  c 
on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1896! 
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Mr.  Seat.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  men  being  let  off  for 
that  purpose! 

Mr.  Seay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  anybody  else,  at  any  time  other  than  the  time  you 
speak  of,  when  Mr.  Martin  sent  for  you,  ask  you  to  do  any  political 
work  while  you  were  connected  with  the  department? 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  fall  of  1894, 1  think  it  was,  I  was  called 
out. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  "called  out!" 

Mr.  Seay.  On  election  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  excused  you  from  the  department! 

Mr.  Seay.  I  was  excused. 

Mr.  Dunn.  By  whom! 

Mr.  Seay.  In  the  office,  by  Charles  Conoyer,  the  clerk.  I  think  it 
was  in  1895. 

Mr.  Dunn.  It  was  in  1895,  during  the  Citizens  movement — in  that 
campaign  ! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  It  was  the  campaign  in  which  there  was  what  was  called 
the  Citizens  ticket! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  opposed  that  ticket  on  the  start  and 
never  went  near  it;  but  on  electiou  day  thpy  told  me  to  go  out. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Charles  Conoyer  was  occupying  what  position  then! 

Mr.  Seay.  That  of  clerk,  the  same  as  he  occupies  now. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  what  department! 

Mr.  Seay.  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Under  whose  personal  direction  was  his  work  performed! 

Mr.  Seay.  That  of  Don  C.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  was  in  the  same  office  with  Mr.  Ayer! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  A  sort  of  confidential  clerk  to  Don  C.  Ayer! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  he  has  been  for  some  time;  ever  since  he  has  been 
there! 

Mr.  Seay.  He  has  been. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  appointment  was  secured  for  him,  at  least  so  gen- 
eral reputation  says,  by  Euclid  Martin,  after  Martin  had  secured  the 
position  as  postmaster,  for  which  he  had  been  backing  Mr.  Conoyer. 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir;  they  removed  George  Karl  and  made  room  for 
Conoyer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Martin  had  been  the  supporter  of  Mr.  Conoyer  for 
the  position  of  postmaster,  which  he  himself  now  holds! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Conoyer  and  Mr.  Martin  have  been  close  political 
friends  and  allies  since  that  time! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Zeller! 

Mr.  Seay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  Mr.  Zeller's  standing  among  the  employees 
and  the  people  generally  with  reference  to  the  performance  of  his  duties! 

Mr.  Seay.  He  was  an  A  No.  1  man.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man 
in  the  department  his  equal. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaints  of  his  work! 

Mr.  Seay.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  person  in  charge  of  the  house,  or 
other  persons,  compliment  Mr.  Zeller's  work—  speak  of  it  in  high  terms! 

Mr.  Seat.  Yes,  sir;  I  very  frequently  heard  them,  especially  Dr. 
Schirmer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  was  under  Dr.  Schirmer's  direction  part  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Seat.  He  was  under  him  nearly  all  of  the  time.  Hardly  a  day 
went  by  that  he  did  not  have  something  to  say.  Although  he  did  not 
personally  and  politically  like  Mr.  Zeller,  time  and  time  again  he  has 
told  me  confidentially  that  Mr.  Zeller  was  one  of  the  best  men  he  ever 
saw  about  the  house  to  attend  to  business.  It  cut  a  great  figure  with 
Mr.  Schirmer  whether  or  not  he  had  good  men  to  do  his  work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  With  reference  to  Dr.  Don  C.  Ayer,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau,  did  you  ever  see  him  during  office  hours  perform  other  duties 
than  those  of  the  department? 

Mr.  SEAy.  Yes,  sir:  I  saw  him  once  in  particular. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Where? 

Mr.  Seat.  Bight  at  the  Hammond  stables. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  he  doing? 

Mr.  Seat.  He  was  called  on  to  attend  one  of  the  fine  horses  which  in 
the  forenoon  had  been  gored. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  time  was  he  there? 

Mr.  Seat.  It  was  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  how  much  time  he  spent  there? 

Mr.  Seat.  No;  I  think  he  must  have  been  there  fully  a  half  hour. 
I  should  like  to  explain  why  I  remember  ttiat. 

Mr.  Dunn.  All  right. 

Mr.  Seat.  There  are  certain  reasons  why  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  them. 

Mr.  Seat.  At  that  time  Don  G.  Ayer  and  Schirmer  were  at  logger- 
heads, and  they  did  not  treat  each  other  respectfully.  They  did  doc 
speak  uuless  they  were  forced  to. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  difficulty? 

M  r.  Seat.  No  ;  that  occurred  prior  to  my  going  there.  Schirmer  was 
always  uneasy  whenever  Ayer  came  in  sight  of  the  plant  or  around  it 
He  was  never  on  the  floor  until  Ayer  would  come  around  the  buildiD? 
or  he  would  see  him.  He  was  always  on  the  lookout  and  watch  for 
him,  and  the  minute  Ayer  was  around  the  plant  you  would  see  Schirmer 
on  the  floor.    I  never  saw  him  unless  that  occurred. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  was  Schirmer? 

Mr.  Seat.  Dr.  Schirmer,  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  abattoir.  This 
day  Schirmer  came  rushing  in  on  the  floor  and  he  said  "By  golly"'— be 
talked  kind  of  iunny — "I  wonder  what  Ayer  is  doing  around  here." 
He  said, "  There  he  comes  up  the  walk,"  and  he  took  me  to  the  window. 
Ayer  was  coming  toward  uptown;  the  stable  was  toward  uptown 
from  the  killing  floor.  The  killing  floor  looked  right  out  north.  We 
stood  and  looked  at  him  a  minute  and  he  disappeared  behind  the 
building.  He  did  not  go  past  where  we  could  see  him  as  he  ought  to 
have  done.  He  disappeared.  He  did  not  come  out  in  sight,  and  Schir- 
mer was  very  uneasy.  I  said,  "To  satisfy  you  I  will  go  and  see  where 
the  man  is."  I  did  not  know  the  horse  had  been  gored.  So  1  walked 
down  stairs  and  he  said  he  would  stay  on  the  floor.  I  walked  up 
to  the  barn  and  Mr.  Ayer  was  in  the  barn,  and  there  one  of  the  men 
told  me  the  horse  had  got  gored.  He  had  the  horse  backed  out  from 
the  stall,  and  Ayer  was  examining  him  under  the  belly  where  he  was 
gored. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  What  time  was  that — since  the  department  has  been  in 
the  classified  service  f 
Mr.  Sbay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  time  of  the  year  was  itt 
Mr.  Seat.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1896. 


TESTIMOHT  OF  W.  E.  MULLINS. 

W.  E.  Mullins,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  your  business f 

Mr.  Mullins.  I  am  a  buteher. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  what  department  t 

Mr.  Mullins.  In  the  packing  house;  canning  department. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  position  do  you  there  occupy! 

Mr.  Mullins.  I  have  charge  of  the  butchering. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  any  of  the  employees  of  the  Government  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha  work  in  the  same  depart- 
ment f 

Mr.  Mullins.  Several  of  them. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  persons  who  were  working  there 
during  the  years  1895  and  1896 1 

Mr.  Mullins.  A  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Just  state  who  they  were,  as  you  now  remember. 

Mr.  Mullins.  Dr.  Blackwell,  George  Guy,  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  is  James  Murphy;  this  gentleman  [indicating]  1 

Mr.  Mullins.  Yes,  sir.  James  Murphy,  Jim  Kunes,  Mr.  Sherlock; 
I  think  there  are  two  or  three  others  whom  I  do  not  now  remember. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  in  a  position  during  the  time  that  the  gentle- 
men referred  to  worked  there  to  observe  to  any  extent  how  they  per- 
formed the  duties  of  their  offices;  whether  or  not  they  neglected  to 
perform  their  work! 

Mr.  Mullins.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  will  ask  you  with  reference  to  Mr.  James  Murphy. 
What  was  your  observation  regarding  him  so  far  as  he  performed  the 
duties  of  his  position  f 

Mr.  Mullins.  I  counted  him  an  expert  at  the  business. 

Mr.  JDunn.  Did  he  seem  to  understand  the  business  and  to  go  ahead 
and  attend  to  it  properly  f 

Mr.  Mullins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  any  time  during  his  employment  when  he 
in  any  way  neglected  or  failed  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  position  t 

Mr.  Mullins.  I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  work  there  requires  a  man  of  activity  and  some  judg- 
ment, does  it  nott 

Mr.  Mullins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  during  the  entire  time  he  worked  in  the  department 
where  you  are  he  was  on  hand  whenever  there  was  any  work  to  do  t 

Mr.  Mullins.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  recollect  no  case  when  he  was  away. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  would  say  from  your  observation  that  he  was  a  first- 
class  man  and  that  he  performed  the  duties  properly  throughout  f 

Mr.  Mullins.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  counted  an  expert. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  or  hear  any  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Schirmer  or  Dr.  Blackwell  or  any  other  person  there  in  charge 
regarding  the  work  of  Mr.  Murphy  t 
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Mr.  Mullins.  No;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complain 
work? 

Mr.  Mullins.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  that  work  entirely  disconnect* 
employees  in  the  packing  house;  that  is,  if  tl 
but  are  neglected,  would  it  be  any  part  of  thi 
anybody  connected  with  the  packing  house  to  v 
to  Dr.  Blackwell! 

Mr.  Mullins.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  my  duty  to  see 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  never  had  any  occasioi 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Murphy  ! 

Mr.  Mullins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  about  Mr.  Guyt 

Mr.  Mullins.  He  was  not  in  my  departmi 
department. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  ABSALOM  Wj 

Absalom  Wagoner,  being  duly  sworn,  tes 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Wagoner.  I  am  in  the  live  stock  comm 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  long  have  you  been  enga; 
South  Omaha! 

Mr.  Wagoner.  About  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Be 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  otli 
engaged  in  the  Government  service  in  the  insj 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  acquainted  w 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  belong  to  the  South  Oms 
sion  Exchange,  or  whatever  the  name  of  the  o 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir;  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Don  0.  Ayer, 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Oma 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
Mr.  Beal  and  other  employees  of  the  Goveri 
departments  during  the  last  two  or  three  yean 

Mr.  Wagoner.  I  know  Mr.  Beal  personally  \ 
there  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  say  as  to  his  comp< 

Mr.  Wagoner.  I  considered  him  one  of  th< 
tent  men  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  know  : 
or  not  he  performed  his  duties  properly,  or  wh< 

Mr.  Wagoner.  To  the  best  of  my  knowlec 
on  the  ground  all  the  time,  and  was  always  at 

Mr.  Dunn.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  kno^ 
the  doctor  in  charge,  as  to  his  mode  and  : 
department,  and  his  treatment  of  the  employe 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Personally,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  the  Live  Si 
Omaha  interested  themselves  to  any  exten 
inspection  of  stock  \yj  t\\^Qco\^xww\^a\». 
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Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir;  they  took  that  matter  up,  and  had  it  in 
hand,  I  suppose,  eight  or  ten  months  or  more;  probably  a  year. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  they  finally  take  any  definite  action  by  way  of 
expressing  the  result  of  their  investigation  t 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir;  I  thiuk  they  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  what  form! 

Mr.  Wagoner.  In  the  way  of  a  set  of  resolutions  which  were  passed 
by  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way  what  those  resolutions 
weret 

Mr.  Wagoner.  I  was  present  when  the  resolutions  were  read.  I 
was  not  on  the  committee  on  resolutions.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
particularly  remember  what  they  were,  any  more  than  that  they  con- 
demned the  course  of  Don  C.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  For  what  t 

Mr.  Wagoner.  For  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  regard  to  certain 
men;  that  he  had  misrated  men  there  who  were  thought  by  the 
Exchange  to  be  very  competent  and  good  men  for  the  positions.  He 
had  rated  them  at  50  per  cent,  while  men  who  were  incompetent  had 
been  given  as  high  as  100. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  name  any  of  the  men  to  whom  you  refer  t 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Mr.  Henry  Beal  was  one  who,  as  I  personally  know, 
was  taken  up  by  the  exchange.  His  case  was  particularly  taken  up 
and  noticed  in  regard  to  that  matter,  as  he  had  been  very  prominent 
in  the  business  from  the  day  of  the  organization  of  the  hog  inspection, 
etc.  The  commission  men  all  knew  him  and  had  known  him  for  several 
years  before.  He  was  a  butcher.  We  knew  him  and  we  had  all  sold 
him  lots  of  cattle  and  hogs  for  years  before,  and  we  all  knew  him  and 
believed  him  to  be  perfectly  competent  and  a  good  man.  and  we  thought 
it  very  strange  when  his  rating  was  50  per  cent  and  otners  in  our  judg- 
ment not  so  competent  were  rated  at  100.  I  will  speak  of  another 
^ase,  that  of  George  Guy. 

Mr.  Dunn.  George  Guy  was  rated  at  50 1 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  known  George  Guy  for  some  timet 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  know  as  to  his  competency  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  position  t 

Mr.  Wagoner.  I  never  heard  a  word  said  against  him  by  anybody 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  business  or  anyone  who  worked  by  the  side 
of  him  or  in  the  same  house  where  he  worked. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  the  commission  men.  All  of  the  commission  men, 
or  a  good  many  of  them,  in  dealing  in  stock  come  in  contact  more  or  less 
with  the  inspectors  there! 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  fairly  wellt 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir  j  it  is  a  matter  we  are  interested  in  and  with 
which  the  live-stock  commission  men  of  the  country  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with,  from  the  organization  of  the  service  in  the  first  place  almost, 
you  might  say. 

Mr.  Dunn.  From  your  observation  you  would  say  that  George  Guv 
was  a  competent  and  careful  mant 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  ought  he  to  have  been  rated  f 

Mr.  Wagoner.  As  high  as  any  average  man  in  the  line,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  only  way  to  determine  the  value  of  a  stock  inspector 
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in  the  Government  service  is  by  his  competency  to  judge  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  cattle  or  hogs,  whatever  he  maybe  inspecting,  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  diseased  or  unfit  for  use. 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  A  man  who  has  had  experience  in  buying  cattle  or  hogs 
in  the  butcher  business  would  be  more  competent  than  a  man  who  had 
not  had  such  experience. 

Mr.  Wagoner.  That  is  our  judgment. 

Mr.  Dunn.  A  man  who  had  been  a  farmer  for  a  great  many  years 
might  be  a  great  deal  more  competent  than  a  man  who  had  been  raised 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  live-stock  merchants  baaed 
their  opinion,  and  upon  that  basis  they  acted. 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Dr.  Don  O.  Ayer  has  fol- 
lowed any  vocation  during  the  time  he  has  been  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha! 

Mr.  Wagoner.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge.  I  have  heard  of 
cases  where  he  did,  but  I  do  not  know  it  personally. 


TESTIMOBTY  OP  JOSEPH  BUTLER. 

Joseph  Butler,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  for  some  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.t 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  time  did  you  begin  work  there  f 

Mr.  Butler.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1893. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  did  you  quit? 

Mr.  Butler.  The  4th  of  last  September. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  an  occurrence,  namely,  the  meeting 
of  the  county  central  committee  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Douglas 
County,  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1896,  in  the  city  of  Omaha  T 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  date.  I  remember 
the  meeting  where  we  selected  delegates  to  go  to  the  State  convention. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  at  that  time  in  the  employ  of  the  bureau  as 
a  tagger f 

Mr.  Butler.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  had  prior  to  that  time  been  associated  politically  to 
some  extent  with  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Sheean  and  Mr.  McHugh  in  what 
was  termed  the  gold  bug  or  Cleveland  wing  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  this  county! 

Mr.  Butler.  I  had. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  looked  upon  as  an  available  man  to  help  the 
cause  in  any  contest  that  might  come  upt 

Mr.  Butler.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  called  upon  to  do  work  at  different  times  f 

Mr.  Butler.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  On  the  11th  day  of  April,  1896,  did  you  attend  the 
county  central  committee  meeting  t 

Mr.  Butler.  I  attended  the  meeting,  whatever  was  the  date. 

Mr.  Dunn.  At  whose  request  did  you  attend  it. 

Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Sheean's. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Mr.  Sheean  speak  to  you  personally  about  itf 
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Mr.  Butler.  No;  he  wrote  me  a  letter. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  a  central  committeeman  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Butler.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  time  that  day  did  you  quit  the  department  at  South 
Omaha! 

Mr.  Butler.  I  should  judge  probably  about  1  o'clock;  perhaps  a 
little  earlier  or  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  your  work  all  performed  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Butler.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Whose  permission  did  you  receive  to  quit  workt 

Mr.  Butler.  Dr.  Schirmer's.  Mr.  Zeller  at  that  time  was  working 
with  me,  and  we  were  figuring  on  getting  off.  Mr.  Zeller  went  out  at 
dinner  time  to  get  shaved,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  me  that  he 
had  met  Mr.  Ayer  aud  that  he  and  I  were  to  be  off  for  the  meeting  that 
afternoon.    On  the  strength  of  that  we  went  up  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Zeller  told  you  that  Dr.  Ayer  had  told  him 

Mr.  Butler.  That  we  should  be  off  for  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  went  up! 

Mr.  Butler.  We  made  that  report  to  Dr.  Schirmer  and  he  said  all 
right;  we  were  excused.  We  went  to  the  office  and  met  Dr.  Ayer  and 
Mr.  Conoyer,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  office? 

Mr.  Butler.  The  head  office,  over  the  Packers'  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  in  any  way  say  to  Dr.  Ayer  or  was  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  him  at  that  time  that  you  had  quit  work  and  were  on 
your  way  to  Omaha? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  should  judge  he  understood  it,  because  he  asked  us 
how  much  work  we  had  to  perform,  and  I  said  I  thought  they  would  be 
done  killing  at  3  o'clock,  and  he  said  he  had  sent  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Kunes  from  the  Swift  house  to  perform  what  work  we  had  not  finished. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  working  in  what  house! 

Mr.  Butler.  In  the  Hammond  house,  under  Dr.  Schirmer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  somebody  was  sent  over  to  that 
house  to  perform  your  work  f 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  Mr.  Murphy  told 
me  the  next  day  or  the  following  day — I  think  this  was  Saturday — on 
Monday  he  told  me  he  sent  him  over,  but  they  got  through  killing 
quicker  than  they  expected.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  performed  any 
duty  or  not,  but  he  weut  over  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  who  was  sent  over  to  perform  the  work  of 
Mr.  Sherlock  and  Mr.  Zeller? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Kunes  were  sent  to  our 
house.  Mr.  Sherlock  was  working  with  Mr.  Murphy  at  Swift's  house; 
I  think  he  was,  at  least. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  the  campaign  were  you  at  any  time  by  any  person 
requested  to  do  any  political  work! 

Mr.  Butler.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  By  whom! 

Mr.  Butler.  By  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  and  from  whom  did  you  receive  the  request! 

Mr.  Butler.  Through  a  letter  from  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  whose  care  was  the  letter  directed! 

Mr.  Butler.  It  was  sent  to  me  at  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  naturally  delivered  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Don  0.  Ayer  t 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  You  received  it  there? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  went  to  Mr.  Martin's  office? 

Mr.  Butler.  No;  I  met  him  on  the  street,  on  my  way  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What,  if  anything,  did  he  say  regarding  the  wishes  of 
himself  or  of  the  Department  with  reference  to  the  emyloyees  of  the 
Government  at  South  Oinahaf 

Mr.  Butler.  He  gave  us  to  understand  that  we  held  the  jobs  under 
their  sanction  and  that  they  expected  we  would  vote  for  Palmer  and 
Buckner  or  for  McKinley. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  state  both  of  those  propositions.  Palmer  and 
Buckner  or  McKinley  T 

Mr.  Butler.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  want  to  waste  my  vote;  I 
told  him  that  I  would  not  vote  for  Palmer  and  Buckner  under  any 
circumstances.  I  said:  "You  know  how  I  stand  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Bryan."    I  suppose  he  thought  I  was  going  to  vote  for  McKinley. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  did  not  ask  you  to  vote  for  anybody  if  you  could  not 
vote  for  Palmer  and  Buckner  t 

Mr.  Butler.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  at  any  time  say  to  you  that  the  bridge  that  car 
ried  you  over — the  Administration — would  still  last  six  months  and 
that  it  would  stand  by  its  friends t 

Mr.  Butler.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  That  was  the  only  conversation  I 
had  with  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  After  Mr.  Sherlock  and  Mr.  Murphy  were  suspended  this 
year  were  you  called  over  to  the  Swift  house  to  help  to  do  the  work 
they  had  been  doing. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  many  men  were  employed  there  to  your  knowledge 
doing  the  work  which  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Sherlock  had  formerly 
done! 

Mr.  Butler.  There  were  five  when  I  was  over  there  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  made  six? 

Mr.  Butler.  Two  of  us  went. 

Mr.  Dunn.  There  were  five  there  already  t 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  there  were  seven  of  yout 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  finish  the  work! 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  they  figured  up  that  they  had  2,600  tags  to  pot 
on,  and  we  put  on  800.  We  worked  from  3  to  5.  We  put  on  800  out 
of  the  2,600,  and  they  had  been  working  all  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  men  who  were  there  at  work  are  still  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Government  f 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  had  been  an  extra 
amount  of  killing  that  day  t 

Mr.  Butler.  There  had  not  been. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  amount  of  killing  was  about  the  same  as  it  had  been 
when  Mr.  Sherlock  and  Mr.  Murphy  were  there  t 

Mr.  Butler.  I  should  judge  so.  I  know  that  the  two  of  us  put  on 
more  than  that  before  we  left  the  Oudahy  house  at  3  o'clock— more 
than  that,  altogether. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Those  five  men  had  been  there  all  dayf 

Mr.  Butler.  Since  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  had  to  go  there 
and  leave  part  of  our  work  and  finish  it  up  next  morning. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Were  the  men  there  apparently  capable  of  working  and 
in  a  working  condition! 

Mr.  Butler.  They  seemed  to  be  working  when  we  were  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  they  seem  to  be  slow  men  or  incompetent  men,  or 
what  was  the  matter! 

Mr.  Butler.  They  were  all  pretty  old. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  they  evidently  drawing  pensions! 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  some  of  them  were. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Now,  in  1895,  during  the  campaigu,  were  you  requested 
by  anybody  to  do  political  work! 

Mr.  Butler.  1895! 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  was  the  year  of  the  Citizens'  movement,  I  think. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  By  whom  were  you  requested  to  leave  the  department 
and  come  out  and  do  political  work  that  year! 

Mr.  Butler.  By  Mr.  McHugh  and  Mr.  Sheean  through  letters  to 
Don  U.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Letters  addressed  to  Don  C.  Ayer! 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is,  addressed  to  you  in  his  care,  or  addressed  directly 
to  him! 

Mr.  Butler.  They  were  directed  to  him  to  let  me  off.  At  that  time 
I  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  Ayer.  Whenever  they  wanted  me 
to  get  off  they  always  sent  a  letter  to  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  see  either  of  those  letters! 

Mr.  Butler.  I  saw  them.  Mr.  Leddy  got  them.  We  were  working 
together.  They  would  send  the  letters  to  Mr.  Leddy  and  he  would 
deliver  them  to  Mr.  Ayer,  and  the  two  of  us  were  excused.  We  were 
excused  a  couple  of  days  on  that  occasion — two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  letter  would  be  addressed  to  whom! 

Mr.  Butler.  To  Mr.  Ayer;  a  personal  letter. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who,  directly,  would  inform  you  that  you  could  get  off 
and  do  political  work! 

Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Leddy,  but  Ayer  would  come  over  there,  although 
I  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  him  at  the  time.  He  would  send 
someone  over  to  take  our  places,  and  we  would  leave  the  house  together. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  often  did  that  occur  during  the  campaign! 

Mr.  Butler.  We  were  off  two  days,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Somebody  else  was  doing  your  work! 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  that  time  did  your  pay  in  the  department  at  South 
Omaha  stop! 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Those  days  were  deducted! 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir;  we  always  had  to  make  a  report. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  simply  paid  for  the  number  of  hours  you  put  in. 

At  8  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  October  23, 1897,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  nu 
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Omaha,  JSTebr.,  October  23, 1897. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

TESTDEOVT  OF  JAMES  A.  VAIL. 

James  A.  Vail,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Vail.  In  South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  is  your  business  at  South  Omahat 

Mr.  Vail.  I  am  watchman. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Where! 

Mr.  Vail.  At  the  Omaha  Packing  Company's  house  now. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  has  been  your  business  heretofore! 

Mr.  Vail.  I  was  watchman  at  the  Hammond  Packing  Company's 
house. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  were  you  employed  there  as  watchman! 

Mr.  Vail.  I  think  in  that  capacity  about  five  years. 

Mr.  Lambert.  When  did  your  relation  with  the  Hammond  Packing 
Company  terminate! 

Mr.  Vail.  On  the  4th  day  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Of  the  present  month! 

Mr.  Vail.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether,  while  at  the  Hammond  Pack- 
ing Company's  house,  among  other  duties  it  was  your  duty  to  attend  to 
the  barn. 

Mr.  Vail.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  charge  of  it  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  Don  C.  Ayer  made  any  pro- 
fessional calls  to  the  barn. 

Mr.  Vail.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Detail  to  the  committee  just  what  calls  he  made— the 
number,  and  how  long  he  remained. 

Mr.  Vail.  The  company  had  a  horse  there  that  was  sick,  and  Dr. 
Ayer  was  treating  him.  He  would  come  to  me  at  different  hours  of 
the  day  when  most  convenient  to  me.  He  would  say,  "  Jim,  can  you 
come  and  go  with  me  down  to  the  barn  now!"  The  inspectors  and 
taggers  and  so  on  had  a  place  where  they  kept  their  desks  and  books— 
a  kind  of  headquarters — their  seals  and  tags,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  My  headquarters  was  in  the  same  room  with  them.  He  would 
catch  me  in  there.  I  was  all  over  the  plant  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  company.  When  he  would  catch  me  in  there  frequently  he  would 
say  to  me,  "Jim,  can  yon  come  down  to  the  barn  with  me!"  If  it  was 
convenient  I  would  say,  "Yes;"  if  not,  I  would  say,  "Wait  a  half 
hour."  We  would  go  down  and  look  at  the  horse.  He  had  a  rubber 
tube  with  a  funnel  at  the  end.  He  would  give  me  a  bottle  of  medicine. 
I  would  hold  the  funnel  up  for  him  to  pour  the  medicine 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  material. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  would  the  Doctor  be  there  at  any  one  time 
treating  the  horse! 

Mr.  Vail.  It  would  take  him  probably  15  or  20  minutes  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  often  would  you  say  he  was  treating  that  par- 
ticular horse! 

Mr.  Vail.  We  met  together  there  about  every  other  day. 

Mr.  Lambert.  For  what  period  of  time! 

Mr.  Vail.  I  suppose  for  two  or  three  weeks  we  were  fooling  with  him. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Two  or  three  weeks! 

Mr.  Vail   Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  whether  that  was 
during  the  working  hours  of  the  department! 

Mr.  Vail.  It  was  after  7  o'clock  and  between  that  and  12  j  at  differ- 
ent hours — sometimes  8  or  9  o'clock,  sometimes  10  o'clock,  sometimes 
just  before  noon — whenever  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  me.  He 
could  not  do  this  without  help. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Ayer  respecting  the  emoluments  of  his  practice,  etc.! 

Mr.  Vail.  We  frequently  talked  over  his  business  and  practice.  He 
told  me  at  one  time  that  his  practice  was  worth  more  to  him  than  his 
salary  as  inspector. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  whether  he  attended  any  stock  at  any 
other  time  or  treated  any  other  animal  for  the  Hammond  Company! 

Mr.  Vail.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Were  you  acquainted  with  one  William  Holmes! 

Mr.  Vail.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Holmes.  A  stock  examiner  on  the  hog-killing  floor  at  the  Ham- 
mond house.    Were  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  frequently! 

Mr.  Vail.  Nearly  every  day. 

Mr.  Holmes.  State  if  you  know  anything  about  his  regularity  in 
being  there  and  his  competency  as  an  inspector! 

Mr.  Vail.  He  was  there  always  on  time.  I  heard  no  complaint 
against  him  of  any  neglect  of  duty  or  anything  of  that  kind. 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

William  Holmes,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Holmes,  were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  South  Omaha,  in  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  did  you  enter  the  service! 

Mr.  Holmes.  When  I  was  appointed  the  appointment  was  to  take 
effect  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1893. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  service! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  remained  in  the  service  constantly  from  that  time 
until  November  15, 1896. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  what  department  of  the  Government! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  was  originally  appointed  as  assistant  inspector  and 
we  were  changed — that  is,  the  name  was  changed  to  what  is  called  stock 
inspector.    Neither  the  salary  nor  the  duties  were  changed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  were  your  duties  there! 

Mr.  Holmes.  My  duties  from  the  time  I  entered  the  service  until  the 
time  I  was  discharged  were  those  of.  a  post-mortem  inspector  on  the 
hog-killing  floor  of  abattoir  14,  known  as  the  Hammond  Packing  Com- 
pany. Further  than  that,  about  three  months  prior  to  my  removal,  I 
was  both  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  inspector. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Just  explain  how  and  to  what  extent  you  were  obliged  to 
perform  the  duties  of  both  of  those  places,  and  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
the  performance  of  the  duty  in  one  department  interfered  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Holmes.  My  duty  as  post-mortem  inspector  was  to  make  the 
post-mortem  inspection,  of  all.  hogs  killed  at  the  abattoir,  and  when  I 
7658 14 
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was  ordered  also  to  make  the  ante-mortem  inspection,  which  thereto- 
fore had  been  made  by  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  abattoir,  I  had  to 
make  an  ante-mortem  inspection  of  all  hogs  killed  at  the  abattoir.  In 
the  morning,  when  arriving  at  the  Hammond  Packing  Company's  house, 
I  wonld  go  to  their  pens  and  inspect  the  hogs  contained  in  the  pens  to 
be  killed  that  day.  The  killing  wonld  probably  commence  any  time 
from  9  or  half  past  9  in  the  morning  until  sometimes  as  late  as  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Oar  killing  gang  at  the  Hammond  Packing  Com- 
pany was  also  the  catting  gang.  The  hogs  that  were  killed  two  days 
before  would  be  cat  in  the  morning,  and  then  after  they  were  cut  the 
men  would  start  to  kill.  My  duties  on  the  killing  floor  would  com- 
mence after  the  cutting  was  done.  There  were  times  when  I  had  to 
make  ante-mortem  inspections  at  the  time  the  killing  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  often  would  that  occur! 

Mr.  Holmes.  When  hogs  were  coming  in  in  a  healthy  condition,  at 
times  when  cholera  and  such  things  did  not  prevail,  it  would  happen 
two  or  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Where  hogs  came  into  the  yards 
that  were  supposed  to  be  diseased,  the  inspector  in  charge  made  ante- 
mortem  inspections  in  the  stock  yards.  If  he  had  doubt  as  to  the 
healthfulness  of  any  animals  he  sent  them  to  the  abattoir,  subject  to 
inspection;  that  is,  subject  to  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  inspection 
at  the  house. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  a  fact  that  some  employee  of  the  Government 
inspected  those  same  hogs  or  the  stock  in  question  before  they  were 
sent  to  the  pens  of  the  different  packing  companies? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  they  made  an  inspection. 

Mr.  Dunn.  A  general  inspection f 

Mr.  Holmes.  It  was  a  general  inspection,  but  where  there  was 
doubt  they  sent  them  subject  to  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  inspec- 
tion at  the  house. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  that  case,  what  do  you  say  would  be  the  result  of  your 
being  called  upon  when  such  hogs  were  sent  to  the  pensf  Would  yon 
be  required  to  leave  your  work  in  conducting  the  post-mortem  inspec- 
tion and  inspect  those  hogs  right  awayf 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes;  pretty  nearly  always.  It  was  my  duty,  at  the  time 
I  was  notified  of  the  hogs  being  sent  to  the  pens,  to  go  down  to  the  pens 
and  see  that  the  hogs  would  not  be  mixed  with  the  other  hogs  which 
were  there  at  the  time;  that  is,  if  250  hogs  came  subject  to  inspection, 
and  they  were  at  that  time  killing,  say,  1,000  hogs,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  inspector  to  see  that  those  hogs  did  not  become  mixed  with  the 
other  hogs,  for  the  reason  that  the  packers  pay  for  just  such  hogs  as  are 
found  to  be  healthy.  The  other  hogs  that  I  would  condemn  out  of  that 
subject  lot  of  hogs  would  be  paid  for  only  at  tankage  rate. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  there  any  written  rule  of  the  department  designat- 
ing that  as  your  duty? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  what  rule  it  is  and  where 
it  is  to  be  found  f 

Mr.  Holmes.  In  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  1895. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Published  by  whom! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Published  by  the  department,  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry? 
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Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  To  which  rule  do  you  refer! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  refer  to  a  portion  of  rule  6,  on  page  7. 

Mr.  Dunn.  We  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  part  of  rule  6,  as  follows: 

"The  inspector  in  charge  of  said  establishment  shall  carefully  inspect 
all  animals  in  the  pens  of  said  establishment  about  to  be  slaughtered, 
and  no  animal  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  to  the  slaughtering  room  until 
it  has  been  so  inspected." 

You  may  state  whether  or  not,  while  you  were  making  the  ante- 
mortem  inspection  of  which  you  speak,  any  other  person  would  conduct 
the  post-mortem  examination  during  the  time  the  killing  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Holmes.  During  the  time  I  was  making  ante-mortem  inspec- 
tions there  would  be  no  person  conducting  the  post-mortem  inspection. 
I  was  instructed  by  Don  G.  Ayer  at  various  times  that  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  remain  in  the  place  where  I  usually 
remained — that  is,  close  to  the  gutters'  bench;  that  I  could  look  at  the 
animals  as  they  were  hanging  on  the  rails  after  the  intestines,  etc., 
were  removed;  that  I  could  there  make  the  post-mortem  examination 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  you  received  those  instructions  direct  from  Dr. 
Ayer,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omahaf 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  received  those  instructions  from  Don  0.  Ayer,  one 
time  in  particular,  when  he  told  me  to  go  to  Omaha  to  secure  a  position 
for  a  relative  of  his.  I  was  gone  for  several  hours,  and  made  the  post- 
mortem inspection  afterwards. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Make  that  statement  a  little  more  specific. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  think  I  left  that  morning  about  10  o'clock.  He  asked 
me  to  go  to  the  new  post-office  building  that  was  being  constructed, 
as  I  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Drexel,  the  man  doing  the  stonework. 
He  said  he  had  a  relative  who  was  a  stonecutter  for  whom  he  wished 
to  get  a  position. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  sent  you  there  f 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  long  were  you  gonef 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  think  I  was  gone  about  two  hours  or  two  hours  and 
a  half. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  at  that  time  that  he  called  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  remain  near  the  gutters'  bench 
while  the  entrails  of  the  hogs  were  being  taken  outf 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  you  could  examine  them  while  hanging  on  the  rail 
afterwards? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  only  difference  between  the  hogs  as  hanging  on  the 
rail  and  at  the  time  they  were  gutted,  or  at  the  time  when  they  passed 
where  he  testified  that  you  ought  to  have  stood,  was  that  the  intestines 
were  taken  outf 

Mr.  Holmes.  They  were  removed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  the  hogs  were  run  on  the  rail  into  some  other  depart- 
ment f 

Mr.  Holmes.  They  are  left  on  the  rail.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
especially  in  winter,  they  are  left  seven  or  eight  hours  before  being 
removed  to  the  cooling  room ;  in  summer  time  probably  three  or  four  or 
five  hours  before  they  are  put  into  what  is  known  as  the  chill  room,  the 
cooler. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  was  placed  upon  that  floor 
to  perform  the  duties  of  post-mortem  inspection  during  the  time  of  your 
absence  seeking  to  obtain  a  position  for  Dr.  Ayer's  relative? 

Mr.  Holmes.  There  was  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  any  killing  was  going  on  at  the 
timet 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  there  or  was  there  notf 

Mr.  Holmes.  When  I  got  back  they  had  killed  probably  four  or  five 
hundred  hogs  that  I  looked  after  and  as  to  which  I  made  the  examina- 
tion afterwards. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yon  performed  the  duties  of  that  position  after  returning 
from  Omaha  f 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  yesterday  in  which  Dr.  Ayer 
stated  that  he  found  you  at  different  times  absent  from  your  post  of 
duty  in  the  department  on  that  floor,  around  somewhere  else  where  you 
could  not  properly  perform  the  duties  of  your  office  f 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir;  I  did/ 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  you  at  any  time  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  department  neglected  your  duties  in  the  way  he 
described  or  in  any  other  manner! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  never  neglected  any  duties  that  I  had  to  perform  from 
the  time  I  entered  the  service  until  I  was  removed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  anybody  ever  make  any  complaint  to  you  or  that  you 
know  of  regarding  your  work? 

Mr.  Holmes.  No;  none  whatever.  I  will  state  further  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Ayer  not  finding  me  on  the  floor,  that  1  know  of  several  occasions 
where  he  came  to  me,  or  came  to  the  floor,  as  he  said  afterwards,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  me  and  passed  within  10  to  25  feet  of  me  and 
would  not  see  me,  and  he  would  go  back  and  inquire  down  in  the  office. 
I  would  hear  that  he  was  looking  for  me.  I  would  go  down  and  tell 
him  I  saw  him  and  find  out  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  know  as  to  his  inability  to  see  during  those 
times  1 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  think  it  is  bad. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  mean  f  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  claimed 
not  to  have  seen  you,  when  in  fact  he  saw  you? 

Mr.  Holmes.  No;  I  think  he  really  did  not  see  me.  I  knew  him  to 
be  looking  for  parties  there,  and  to  pass  within  20  or  30  feet  and  come 
to  me  and  inquire  where  they  were. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  the  matter  t  Is  his  eyesight  bad,  or  does  he 
generally  keep  his  eyes  shut,  as  he  did  on  the  witness-stand  yesterday! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  think  his  eyesight  is  bad. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  hear  his  testimony  regarding  your  being  absent 
from  the  building  and  not  getting  there  at  the  proper  time  on  numerous 
daysf 

Mr.  Holmes.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  failed  to  report  for  duty  within 
time  properly  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position? 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  never  failed  to  be  there  on  time  to  perform  the  duties 
I  had  to  perform  on  the  floor  or  in  the  pens. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  its  being  necessary  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry  to  report  at  the  differ- 
ent  abattoirs  at  some  specific  time  each  day! 
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Mr.  Holmes.  The  men  who  do  the  post-mortem  and  ante-mortem 
work  are  supposed  to  be  there  when  they  start  to  kill,  so  that  they  can 
make  the  ante  mortem  inspection  before  they  start  to  kill,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  it.  If  they  arrive  there  in  the  morning,  it  is  not 
possible  for  them  to  make  their  ante-mortem  inspection  on  the  hogs 
they  would  buy  later  in  the  day;  for  instance,  during  the  time  of 
killing.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  make  the  inspection  of  all  hogs  in 
the  pens  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Under  whose  immediate  supervision  was  your  work 
done — I  mean  from  1895,  the  time  the  department  was  placed  under 
the  classified  service  t 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  will  state  that  I  was  under  the  immediate  supervi- 
sion of  Dr.  Schrimer.    I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  as  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Holmes.  In  1894, 1  guess  it  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton  was  in  the  city  of  South  Omaha,  looking,  I  suppose,  after 
the  working  of  the  department  there,  and  he  issued  orders  to  the 
inspector  in  charge  of  each  house,  giving  the  inspector  in  charge  of 
each  control  over  the  two  stock  examiners.  That  is,  the  stock  exam- 
iner on  the  beef  floor  and  the  stock  examiner  on  the  hog  floor.  That 
order  was  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Schirmer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  that  order  in  writing,  or  a  verbal  ordert 

Mr.  Holmes.  It  was  a  written  order.  That  is  all  I  knew.  I  sup- 
posed I  was  still  immediately  under  his  charge  at  the  time  I  was 
removed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  that  before  this  book  of  rules  you  mention  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Department,  governing  the  classified  service  there  t 

Mr.  Holmes.  It  was  after  that.  That  book  of  rules  speaks  of  the 
inspector  in  charge  of  the  abattoir;  it  does  not  speak  of  the  chief 
inspector. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Which  is  it;  was  the  book  published  after  the  order 
was  given,  or  was  the  order  given  after  the  book  was  published f 

Mr.  Holmes.  The  order  was  given  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
book. 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  far  as  you  were  informed,  and  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
went,  you  did  not  know  that  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  been  changed  so  far  as  the  inspection  of  your  department  was 
concerned! 

Mr.  Holmes.  No;  I  have  never  seen  any  orders  that  superseded  the 
orders  I  have  heretofore  mentioned. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  whether  Dr.  Schirmer  ever  made  any  com- 
plaint of  the  manner  and  character  of  your  work  or  the  time  at  which 
you  reported  for  work! 

Mr.  Holmes.  No,  sir.  I  will  say  further  in  regard  to  reporting,  that 
when  Dr.  Ayer  had  charge  of  that  house  he  told  us  that  all  the  time 
we  had  to  put  in  was  during  killing  time.  We  were  supposed  to  be 
there  in  the  day,  to  get  there  when  they  started  to  kill,  and  to  remain 
until  killing  was  over.  I  never  knew  that  we  had  to  report  earlier  than 
that  until  about  a  month  prior  to  the  election. 

I  live,  I  think  it  is,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  slaughterhouse. 
I  used  to  go  home  to  dinner  quite  frequently  if  there  was  no  killing. 
If  they  did  not  start  to  kill  until  1  or  2  or  3  o'clock,  I  would  go  down 
in  the  morning  and  make  the  ante-mortem  inspection  and  then  go  to 
dinner  and  remain  probably  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  Ayer  called 
my  attention  to  it  at  that  time.    He  said  that  I  should  not  leave  the 
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packing  house  at  all  from  the  time  I  reported  at  the  office  until  the  time 
I  went  home,  and  I  never  left  it  after  that  time,  after  receiving  those 
orders. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yon  had  a  right  to  leave  for  lunch  f 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  do  not  know  whether  1  had  or  not;  he  did  not  say 
anything  about  it 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  give  yon  specific  instructions  that  you  were  not 
to  leave  there  at  all  from  the  time  you  arrived  in  the  morning  until  you 
quit  at  night  f 

Mr.  Holmes.  They  were  verbal  instructions,  and  I  forget  about  that 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  he  intended  was  that  when  you  came  on  duty  you 
were  not  to  quit  during  working  hours  until  the  time  to  quit  in  the 
evening! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  suppose  that  is  what  he  meant  I  will  state  that 
Ayer  never  gave  any  written  instructions  at  all  to  any  stock  examiner 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  what,  if  anything,  you  know  about  the 
political  meeting  heretofore  referred  to  by  other  witnesses  which  took 
place  on  the  11th  of  April,  1896.    Did  you  attend  that  meeting! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  who  did  attend  from  South  Omaha? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who — that  is,  from  the  department! 

Mr.  Holmes.  There  were  from  our  abattoir  John  Zeller,  Joseph 
Butler,  I  think  it  was,  and  Peter  Sherlock. 

Mr.  Dunn.  About  what  time  in  the  day  did  they  leave? 

Mr.  Holmes.  My  judgment  is  they  left  about  2  o'clock,  or  probably 
later  than  that 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  whether 
they  left  the  department  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Ayer! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  It  was  talked 
about  in  Ayer>s  office  by  the  timekeeper. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  is  he! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Charles  Gonoyer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  about  it,  either  prior  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  meeting! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  down  a  little  later  than 
the  taggers.  The  stock  examiners  pretty  nearly  all  did;  that  is,  the 
postmortem  men. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  not  cumber  the  record  in  that  way.  Just  tell  us 
what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Holmes.  When  I  reported  to  Ayer's  office  in  the  morning 
Charles  Gonoyer  told  me  that  there  would  be  several  of  the  men  wbo 
would  attend  the  Democratic  county  central  committee  meeting  that 
afternoon,  mentioning  Mr.  Zeller's  name.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
mentioned  the  name  of  any  of  the  other  boys. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  in  the  office  during  the  afternoon  again? 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Zeller  and  others  went 
to  the  office  of  Dr.  Ayer  on  their  way  from  the  abattoir  uptown  at  or 
about  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Dr.  Ayer  was  there,  or 
whether  Oharles  Gonoyer  was  there? 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  do  not  know  who  was  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  it  would  be  probable  or  possible 
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that  those  men  were  all  away  that  afternoon  without  Dr.  Ayer  know- 
ing it! 

Mr.  Holmes.  It  could  not  very  well  be  possible. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  hear  Dr.  Ayer  say  anything  about  that  or 
anything  about  politics? 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  have  heard  him  speak  about  politics. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  be  ever  discuss  the  relations  of  politics  to  the 
bureau  so  far  as  any  of  the  employees  were  concerned! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes;  when  I  first  went  to  work  there  I  reported  to  Dr. 
Black  well,  who  was  chief 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  the  occurrence  of  which  you  are.  about  to  speak  after 
July,  1895! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  heard  him  discuss  politics,  but  not  with  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  he  and  persons  in  his  office  in  the  habit  of  discuss- 
ing politics  during  the  year  1896,  and  during  the  working  hours  in  the 
department! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  Dr.  Ayer  himself  discuss  politics  in  the  office  with 
the  men! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  never  heard  him  discussing  with  the  men  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  did  the  principal  part  of  the  political  work  in  Don 
O.  Ayer's  office! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Mr.  Charles  Conoyer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  is  the  secretary  of  Dr.  Ayer! 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  is,  I  think,  what  is  known  as  timekeeper. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  was  generally  understood  also  to  be  the  confidential 
assistant  in  a  political  way  of  Euclid  Martin  in  the  department! 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  from  personal  knowledge  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Conoyer  was  in  the  habit  of  reporting  to  Mr.  Martin 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Eegarding  the  action  of  employees  there,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned politics!    Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  personal  knowledge! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Only  what  Mr.  Martin  told  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Martin  told  you! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  the  general  reputation  of  Mr.  Conoyer  in  that 
regard  among  the  employees  of  the  department! 

Mr.  Holmes.  In  what  particular  to  you  mean! 

Mr.  Dunn.  As  to  reporting  to  Mr.  Martin,  his  political  chief,  regard- 
ing the  action  in  politics  of  the  employees  of  the  Department  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  at  South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  seemed  to  report  everything  he  knew,  not  only  to 
Mr.  Martin,  but  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  reporting  some  things  he  did  not 
know! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  do  not  know  about  that.    He  pretended  to  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  Mr.  Charles  Conoyer,  during 
the  campaign  of  1896,  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  up  the  question  of 
politics  in  the  office  whenever  any  of  the  employees  would  go  into  the 
office! 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  would. 

Mr.  Dunn.  To  what  extent  was  that  true! 

Mr.  Holmes.  If  there  was  a  large  meeting  held  at  any  place  and  an 
account  of  it  was  in  the  morning  paper,  he  would  call  it  to  your  atten- 
tion as  quick  as  you  would  come  in,  if  you  were  in  the  habit  of  talking. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Would  he  express  opinions  pro  or  con  with  regard  to  the 
campaign  in  general? 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  would,  particularly  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  what  yon  know  about  Mr.  Conoyer  keep- 
ing Mr.  Martin  posted  on  the  political  situation,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  action  or  opinion  of  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try at  South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that  any  more  than  what  Mr. 
Martin  told  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  he  tell  yout 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  tpld  me,  "You  know  how  Charles  Conoyer  is;  be  is 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  stories." 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  particular  that  Mr.  Conoyer  had 
related,  or  did  he  merely  speak  in  a  general  way  f 

Mr.  Holmes.  Just  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yon  may  state  whetber  or  not  you  were  called  upon  by 
any  person  or  persons  during  that  campaign  to  do  political  work. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Holmes.  By  Euclid  Martin. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  did  you  receive  the  notification  from  Mr.  Martin 
that  he  desired  you  to  do  any  political  workf 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  received  it  through  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Martin  to  me 
in  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  of  the  employees  at  South  Omaha 
received  such  letters  from  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Holmes.  It  is. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  personal  knowledge,  or  from 
your  conversation  with  the  different  employees,  whether  they  all  received 
such  letters  from  Mr.  Martin  f 

Mr.  Holmes.  Not  all;  but  I  spoke  to  a  great  many  of  them  who  told 
me  they  did.  I  saw  them  going  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  calling  oo 
Mr.  Martin  the  same  as  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  the  letter  f 

Mr.  Holmes.  No  ;  I  have  not  the  original;  a  copy  is  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  where  the  original  is? 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  mislaid  the  original. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  looked  for  it! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  been  unable  to  find  it? 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  I  thought  I  had  it,  bat 
I  think  during  the  last  investigation  I  probably  mislaid  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  see  more  than  one  of  those  letters? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Not  the  letters  themselves.  I  saw  them  come  in  » 
bunch,  but  not  to  read  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  is  in  evidence? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  went  to  Mr.  Martin's  office? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  me  make  * 
fight  for  Bryan  and  free  silver. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Euclid  Martin. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  make  any  reply  to  that  request? 
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Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  reply  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Holmes.  1  think  I  first  asked  him  who  it  was  who  was  bringing 
in  the  stories  from  South  Omaha  in  regard  to  the  employees  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  made  you  believe  that  someboby  had  been  bring- 
ing in  stories? 

Mr.  Holmes.  The  manner  of  his  speaking,  stating  that  I  was  mak- 
ing a  fight  for  Bryan  and  free  silver. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  that  was  the  case  or  that  he  so 
understood  itf 

Mr.  Holmes.  That  he  so  understood  it;  that  that  fact  had  been 
reported  to  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  lie  said  that  he  did  not  want  you  to  do  itf 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  say  anything  about  why  he  did  not  want  you  to 
do  it? 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  stated  that  himself,  T.  J.  Mahoney,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  McHugh  or  not,  but  he 
mentioned  others,  had  taken  up  the  fight  here  for  Palmer  and  Buckner, 
and  that  it  was  his  desire  or  the  desire  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  that  the 
employees  of  South  Omaha  should  do  what  they  could  in  support  of  the 
Palmer  and  Buckner  ticket,  or  at  least  not  support  the  Bryan  ticket. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Now,  directing  your  attention  to  a  part  of  your  remarks, 
will  you,  if  you  can,  give  the  exact  language  of  Mr.  Martin  when 
referring  to  the  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  J.  Sterling 
Morton?  Did  he  use  Morton's  name,  or  did  he  say  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  what?    Give  us  his  language  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  used  Morton's  name  two  or  three  times.  At  one 
time  he  used  the  word  "Secretary"  in  connection  with  Secretary  Morton. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  he  said  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Secretary  Morton 
that  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  should  either 
support  Palmer  and  Buckner,  or  at  least  not  support  Bryan? 

Mr.  Holmes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Mr.  Martin  at  that  time,  or  any  other  time,  object  to 
your  supporting  Mr.  Bryan  upon  the  ground  that  in  taking  part  in 
politics  in  that  way  you  would  be  neglecting  the  duties  of  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Holmes.  No;  on  the  contrary,  I  first  stated  to  him  that  I  would 
not  take  any  part  in  the  campaign  for  the  reason  that  the  office  was 
under  the  civil  service.  He  assured  me  at  that  time  that  the  persons 
who  would  aid  them  in  giving  a  respectable  vote  for  Palmer  and 
Buckner,  or  aid  in  defeating  Bryan  in  this,  his  home  State,  would  not 
be  forgotten  by  the  Administration. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  requested  to  do  any  particular  work,  or  to  take 
an  active  part? 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  spoke  considerably  of  the  second  ward — the  ward 
where  I  live.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  I  would  support  Mr.  McKinley  or  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  at  any  time  request  you  to  take  an  active  part 
in  and  to  do  political  work  during  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  did  ask  you  to  do  political  work? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  did  any  political  work 
during  that  campaign. 

Mr.  Holmes.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  at  any  time  while  you  were  uinler 
the  civil  service  at  South  Omaha  any  other  person  or  persons  requested 
you  to  do  political  work. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Do  you  mean  in  the  last  yearf 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  mean  any  time  while  the  office  was  in  the  classified 
service. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  Yes,  in  the  Citizens'  movement  a 
year  or  so  before  that.    We  were  in  the  classified  service  then,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  the  Citizens' campaign  what,  if  any,  political  work 
were  you  requested  to  do! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  was  requested  to  do  what  I  could  to  support  the 
Citizens'  ticket  at  the  polls  on  election  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  requested  that! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Sheean. 

Mr.  Dunn.  By  letter  or  verbally! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Verbally. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Sheean  constituted  part  of  the  committee  here  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Cleveland  wing  of  the  Democracy — the  Admin- 
istration wing! 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  requested  or  authorised 
by  Dr.  Ayer  to  leave  the  department  and  to  leave  your  work  at  any 
time  during  that  campaign  to  do  political  work. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Not  directly;  indirectly  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  mean  t 

Mr.  Holmes.  His  clerk,  Mr.  Conoyer,  told  me  the  night  before  that 
Ayer  had  made  arrangements  with  the  boys  uptown — Mr.  Sheean  or  Mr. 
McHugh ;  both,  I  think  he  stated — that  we  were  to  come  down  aud 
report  in  the  morning  and  go  back  and  attend  to  the  election. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1805! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1895. 

Mr.  Dunn.  It  was  during  the  Citizens'  campaiguf 

Mr.  Holmes.  In  the  Citizens'  campaign. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Tou  knew  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Zeller,  and  Mr.  Seay  1 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  they  all  work  with  you  at  the  same  abattoirt 

Mr.  Holmes.  Mr.  Zeller,  I  think,  from  the  time  he  was  reinstated 
until  he  was  removed,  worked  generally  in  the  same  abattoir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  conductor 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Zeller,  and  Mr.  Seay  as  to  negligence  or  incompetency 
during  that  timet 

Mr.  Holmes.  To  a  great  extent  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  at  any  time  you  knew  anyone  or  all 
of  those  parties  to  neglect  their  duties  or  fail  to  be  there  during  working 
hours. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Not  while  they  were  at  abattoir  14. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  ever  heard  anybody  complain 
of  their  work. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  their  work  appeared  to  be  properly 
done,  so  far  as  you  were  able  to  observe. 

Mr.  Holmes.  It  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  the  rating  of  employees  there  was 
made  upon  the  efficiency  of  their  work  in  their  particular  department 

Mr.  Holmes.  It  was  not. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  a  relative  of  Dr.  Ayer 
named  Chase. 

Mr.  Holmes.  1  do. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State,  if  you  know,  what  his  employment  is  as  it  appears 
on  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Tagger. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  he  ever  performed  any  service  as 
tagger. 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  never  did,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Holmes.  My  knowledge  is  that  I  saw  him  daily,  or  very  nearly 
daily,  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  prior  to  the  time  I  was  removed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Performing  what  duty!    What  was  he  doing! 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  was  acting  as  stock  examiner. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  what  his  rating  is  or  was  at  the  time  he  was 
rated! 

M.  Holmes.  He  was  a  stock  examiner  and  was  given  a  rating  of  100 
as  a  tagger. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  this  the  man  for  whom  you  went  to  the  new  post-office 
and  for  whom  you  tried  to  get  a  position! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  man  I  tried  to  get  a  position 
for  was  an  older  man.    He  was  a  stonecutter,  and  had  a  family. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Chase  is  Ayer>s  son-in-law  f 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DuNN.^Dr.  Ayer  brought  this  man  from  Kansas  to  take  that 
position! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  have  been  so  informed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  salary  of  a  tagger! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  stock  examiner's  pay! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Nine  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  man  was  put  on  the  pay  roll  as  tagger, 
and  not  as  stock  examiner! 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  was  on  the  rolls  as  tagger  and  was  doing  stock 
examiner's  work. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  ABTHUB  TUCKER. 

J.  Arthur  Tucker,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside! 

Mr.  Tucker.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation! 

Mr.  Tucker.  Court  reporter ;  stenographer  of  a  court. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  employed  by  Mr.  Huston,  the  agent  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  to  take  notes  of  the  evidence  in  the  investi- 
gation of  charges  against  discharged  employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  in  South  Omaha! 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  was.    I  started  the  11th  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  the  notes  of  the  testimony  in  the  case! 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  the  notes  of  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
White! 
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Mr.  Tucker.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  White  has  testified  before  this  committee  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  that  the  Givil  Service  Commission,  through 
their  agent,  Mr.  Huston,  refused  to  report  his  testimony.  Please 
state  whether  you  took  the  notes  of  the  testimony  before  Mr.  Huston, 
and  if  so,  what  became  of  those  notes. 

Mr.  Tucker.  They  were  sent  with  the  record  to  the  Civil  8ervice 
Commission,  directed  personally  to  Mr.  Huston. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  by  an  examination  of  the  record  that  his 
testimony  does  not  appear. 

Mr.  Tucker.  No,  sir;  I  will  explain  that,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Tucker.  Mr.  Huston  was  considering  at  length  the  expense  and 
advisability  of  writing  all  of  the  notes  as  taken  by  me  in  the  investiga- 
tion, and  he  finally  concluded  that  he  would  not  have  the  whole  of 
them  written  up — that  is,  the  cross-examination,  as  made  by  Mr.  Herd 
mau  and  Mr.  Lambert;  and  there  was  an  agreement,  as  I  understand, 
between  Mr.  Lambert  and  Mr.  Huston.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  not  going 
to  put  the  whole  record  in,  Mr.  Lambert  did  not  want  Dr.  White's  testi- 
mony to  go  in  as  I  took  it,  but  he  would  submit  the  testimony  in  narra- 
tive form ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  testimony  was  not  written  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  direct  you  to  transcribe  in  full  the  exami- 
nation in  chief? 

Mr.  Tucker.  With  the  exception  of  repetitions  and  what  he  termed 
irrelevant  matter.  There  was  one  witness,  I  remember,  who  went  on 
at  length  and  testified  about  a  stove,  and  he  considered  Chat  irrelevant 
and  asked  me  to  leave  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  direct  you  not  to  report  the  cross-examina- 
tion f 

Mr.  Tucker.  My  contract  was  not  to  report  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  do  that  on  the  ground  that  it  was  immaterial 
evidence? 

Mr.  Tucker.  It  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  expense  with  him,  which 
he  wished  to  avoid. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  more  solicitous  about  the  question  of  expense 
when  dealing  with  the  cross-examination  than  when  dealing  with  the 
examination  in  chief? 

Mr.  Tucker.  He  seemed  to  have  more  regard  for  the  expense  of  the 
cross-examination.  Even  after  the  bill  in  its  entirety  was  rendered,  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  regard  for  it 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  know  how  much  the  investigation  cost? 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  entered  into  a  contract  with  him  for  ray  part  for  $200. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  do  not  know  what  he  paid  the  witnesses? 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  do  not.    I  did  not  see  him  pay  them  anything. 

The  Chairman.  From  his  conduct  did  you  get  the  impression  that 
he  was  trying  to  have  an  ex  parte  report  made? 

Mr.  Tucker.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  in  a  situation  to  observe  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Ayer  and  one  Ed  Sheldon  with  reference  to  the  examination? 

Mr.  Tucker.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
Dr.  Ayer  and  Mr.  Shelden  would  as  a  rule  take  out  all  the  witnesses 
favorable  to  their  side  and  talk  to  them  privately. 

Mr.  Tucker.  They  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  Mr.  Huston,  before  a 
witness  went  on  the  stand,  would  particularly  tell  him  of  his  privileges 
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with  reference  to  Lis  refusal  to  answer  a  question,  or  to  be  wholly 
excluded  from  other  parties  except  the  examiner  and  yourself. 

Mr.  Tucker.  He  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Huston  offer  to  examine  witnesses  for  the 
parties  who  had  been  discharged! 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  do  not  just  understand  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Huston  offer  to  examine  witnesses  in  behalf 
of  the  discharged  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry! 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  think  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  examine  witnesses  for  them! 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  think  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Edward  Shelden! 

Mr.  Tucker.  He  seemed  to  be  what  I  would  term  a  "  spotter."  I 
may  be  mistaken.  ' 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  term! 

Mr.  Tucker.  He  seemed,  from  the  way  he  conducted  himself  here, 
to  be  a  man  who  went  around  from  place  to  place  in  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  and  kind  of  checked  them  up,  kind  of  preferred  charges, 
and  looked  over  the  business.  That  was  my  understanding  from  what 
I  could  observe  of  him.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  was  his 
business. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  "  spotting"  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Tucker.  He  was  a  Government  employee,  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  relative  propor- 
tions as  between  the  cross-examination  and  the  direct  examination! 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  should  say  it  would  be  about  double. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  cross-examination  would  bet 

Mr.  Tucker.  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Lambert.  About  double  that  of  the  direct! 

Mr.  Tucker.  About  double  that  of  the  direct. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Mr.  Huston,  without  objection,  allowed  cross-exami- 
nation f 

Mr.  Tucker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  And  disallowed  it  only  where  the  witnesses  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  it! 

Mr.  Tucker.  But  he  was  continually  admonishing  you,  if  you 
remember,  and  cautioning  you  as  to  the  size  of  the  record  and  the 
probable  expense. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THADDEUS  PERBIHB. 

Thaddeus  Perrine,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Perrine.  I  am  in  the  commission  business — the  livestock  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Where! 

Mr.  Perrine.  South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Don  0.  Ayer,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha? 

Mr.  Perrine.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  long  have  you  known  him! 

Mr.  Perrine.  About  two  or  three  years;  I  guess  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Has  his  work,  to  any  extent,  come  under  your  personal 
observation  ! 

Mr.  Perrine.  Tes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Has  be  had  occasion  to  condemn  stock  handled  by  yon! 

Mr.  Perrine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yon  may  state  whether  or  not  yon  know  of  any  particular 
case  in  which  Dr.  Ayer  condemned  stock  belonging  to  you  or  which 
yon  had  sold  to  other  parties  in  South  Omaha  in  which  a  mistake  of 
any  kind  was  made. 

Mr.  Perrine.  On  September  3, 1  think  it  was,  of  this  year  I  had  six 
animals. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  were  they  t 

Mr.  Perrine.  They  were  bulls;  I  think  four  bulls  and  two  cows.  I 
had  them  altogether  in  one  pen.  Mr.  Ayer  condemned  three  of  them  to 
be  shot,  after  I  had  sold  them  to  Mr.  Gudahy,  of  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company,  subject  to  post-mortem  inspection.  The  next  day  I  went  to 
Mr.  Ayer  and  objected  to  his  condemning  three  and  not  condemning 
all  of  them,  claiming  that  he  could  not  show  any  distinction  between 
one  and  the  other. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  the  fact  as  to  the  general  appearance,  at  least 
the  outward  appearance,  of  the  cattle  f 

Mr.  Pbbbine.  About  the  same;  I  could  not  see  any  difference. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  he  say  was  the  matter  with  those  cattle  f  For 
what  reason  did  he  condemn  them? 

Mr.  Pbbbine.  Just  simply  that  they  were  lump  jawed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  furnish  certificates  of  that  fact,  and  have  you  a 
copy  of  the  certificates  f 

Mr.  Pebbine.  I  have. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Will  you  produce  those  certificates! 

Mr.  Pebrine.  Yes,  sir;  here  they  are. 

United  States  Depabtment  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Animal  Industry, 
Inspection  Division, 
South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  September  10, 1897. 
This  is  to  certify  that  two  bulls,  bearing  tag  numbers  161566  and 
161657,  consigned  to  Perrine  &  Cook,  was  condemned  for  actinomycosis 
on  ante-mortem  examination  and  rendered  unfit  for  edible  meat. 

Don  C.  Ayeb,  Inspector. 


United  States  Depabtment  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Animal  Industry, 
Inspection  Division, 
South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  September  10, 1897. 
This  is  to  certify  that  one  bull,  bearing  tag  number  161565,  consigned 
to  Perrine  &  Oook,  was  condemned  for  actinomycosis  on  post-mortem 
examinatioirand  rendered  unfit  for  edible  meat. 

Don  0.  Ayer,  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  the  details. 

Mr.  Perrine.  After  I  had  talked  to  him  the  next  day,  I  told  him 
that  if  he  condemned  the  three  bulls  without  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion I  should  hold  the  Government  responsible. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  done  thent 

Mr.  Perrine.  He  walked  over  to  the  yards  with  me — this  was  in  his 
office  at  South  Omaha — and  went  up  and  looked  the  bulls  over  again, 
and  in  place  of  condemning  three  of  them  he  allowed  one  of  them  to  go 
to  Oudahy's,  subject  to  inspection.    That  animal  was  passed  through. 
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Mr,  Dunn.  " Passed  through;"  what  do  you  mean  by  thatt 

Mr.  Perrine.  It  was  passed  upon  by  the  inspectors  as  being  all  right. 

Mr.  Dunn.  As  being  all  rightf 

Mr.  Perrine.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  one  he  picked  out  of 
the  three  was,  in  my  estimation,  the  worst  one  of  the  three  in  the  pen. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  a  certificate  from  the  Department  showing  that 
the  bull  referred  to,  which  he  had  condemned  on  the  ante-mortem 
examination,  was  passed  on  the  post-mortem  examination  f 

Mr.  Perrine.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  it  in  your  hands;  a  single  bull. 
You  will  find  there  are  two,  and  then  one.  The  single  bull  is  the  one  I 
am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  have  you  to  show  that  the  bull  condemned  on  the 
ante-mortem  examination  was  passed  as  being  all  right  at  the  post- 
mortem examination? 

Mr.  Perrine.  I  have  an  account  of  the  sale  which  we  returned  to 
the  owner  of  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Dunn.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Perrine.  By  Perrine,  Cook  &  Co.  The  books  of  Mr.  Cudahy 
will  also  show  that  he  paid  us  for  only  two  bulls  condemned,  whereas 
there  were  three  condemned  by  Mr.  Ayer  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Dunn.  This  paper  shows  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  bunch  for 
which  you  paid  Mr.  Conway.  It  does  not  bear  any  evidence  that  the 
particular  bull  which  was  first  condemned  in  the  yards  by  Mr.  Ayer 
was  finally  passed  in  the  packing  house.    You  have  no  record  of  that? 

Mr.  Perrine.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  only  six  of  those  animals  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Conway  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  not  any  record  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Department  which  would  single  out  this  particular  ani- 
mal and  show  that  he  had  passed  all  right? 

Mr.  Perrine.  I  have  a  certificate  there  showing  that  three  were 
condemned  when  there  were  only  two  condemned  as  a  fact. 

[Perrine,  Cook  &  Co.,  live  stock  commission.    Boom  115  Exchange  Building,  Union  Stock  Yards.] 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  SepU  5, 1897. 

Sold  for  John  Conway,  from . 
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Mr.  Dunn.  From  your  personal  observation  of  this  action  of  Mr. 
Ayer,  after  examination  and  inspection,  condemning  an  animal  that 
was  in  fact  all  right,  what  would  yon  say  as  to  his  competency? 

Mr.  Perrine.  I  can  not  help  but  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is 
incompetent  in  his  business. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  think,  then,  that  he  is  not  a  fit  person  in  that  partic- 
ular line  to  control  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha! 

Mr.  Perrine.  I  do  not  think  he  is. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  or  in  a  general  way  what 
has  been  the  action  of  Dr.  Ayer  in  dealing  with  cattle  and  stock  at 
South  Omaha? 

Mr.  Perrine.  Not  personally.  This  is  the  only  case  about  which  I 
know  personally. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  his  reputation  among  the  stock  men  and  com- 
mission men  as  to  competency,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Perrine.  His  reputation  is  very  bail. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  mean  his  general  reputation  as  to  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  position. 

Mr.  Perrine.  That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  it  is  very  bad. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  mean  that  among  the  stockmen  generally  he  is 
considered  an  incompetent  manf 

Mr.  Perrine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  the  meeting  of 
or  are  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange  which  adopted  resolutions  some 
time  ago  condemning  Dr.  Ayer's  course. 

Mr.  Perrine.  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Those  resolutions  were  made  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
exchange? 

Mr.  Perrine.  I  presume  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  members  of  the  stock  exchange  in  anyway 
related  to  the  discharged  employees  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  Perrine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  connection  with  them? 

Mr.  Perrine.  Not  that  I  know  of;  not  in  the  least 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  Dr.  Ayer? 

Mr.  Perrine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Perrine.  About  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  his  general  character  f 

Mr.  Perrine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  reputation  of 
Mr.  Beal  for  competency  in  the  discharge  of  his  work? 

Mr.  Perrine.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent  I  am. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Perrine.  It  is  very  good  in  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bears  general  character? 

Mr.  Perrine.  I  have  known  him  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  it  is 
very  good. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  S.  FELCH. 

Charles  S>  Felch,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  auything  about  Dr.  Ayer  having 
treated  a  horse  at  the  Hammond  packing  house  during  office  hours t 
Mr.  Feloh.  Duriug  office  hours? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mi.  Feloh.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know  anything  about  that  matter,  state  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  Felch*  I  have  been  with  the  Hammond  Company  as  timekeeper 
for  six  years.  Dr.  Ayer  has  been  at  onr  place  occasionally.  He  has 
been  called  there.  He  has  been  called  by  me  to  look  at  the  horses  when 
they  needed  veterinary  work,  and  he  has  always,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  come  at  the  noon  hoar.  I  think  he  has  come  at  night,  but 
as  a  rule  I  think  he  comes  between  12  and  1.  He  comes  to  my  office, 
and  if  I  am  not  in  some  one  comes  out  and  finds  me,  and  I  go  to  the 
stable  with  him.  When  he  presents  his  bill  for  payment  it  is  always 
handed  to  me  to  be  O.  K.'d,  and  I  always  O.  K.  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  that  he  was  called  there  on  one  occa- 
sion to  treat  a  black  horse  that  had  been  gored  by  an  animal  f 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  hour  did  he  call  on  that  occasion! 

Mr.  Felch.  I  think  he  was  there  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  o'clock? 

Mr.  Feloh.  Between  12  and  1  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  during  the  noon  hour,  as  you  desig- 
nate it? 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state  f 

Mr.  Felch.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  our  pay  rolls.  He  is  paid 
only  for  his  services  actually  rendered.  I  mean  that  we  do  not  pay  him 
so  much  a  month  or  so  much  a  year  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  but  he 
is  paid  for  what  he  actually  does.  It  amounts  to  very  little  during  the 
year;  probably  ten  or  fifteen  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  with  the  company  all  the  while! 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  there  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  that  Dr.  Ayer  has  never  neglected  his 
duty  in  order  to  attend  to  the  horses? 

iMr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  The  Hammond  Company  occupies  a  stable  down 
there  f 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  stable  is  situated  on  what  side  of  the  plant  f 

Mr.  Felch.  On  the  north  side. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  far  from  the  plant? 

Mr.  Felch.  It  is,  I  should  say,  about  200  feet. 

Mr.  Lambert.  North  of  the  plant! 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir;  possibly  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Who  has  charge  of  the  stable  in  the  daytime? 

Mr.  Felch.  No  one  particularly.  We  have  not  a  regular  man  in  the 
barn  to  take  care  of  the  horses. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Does  not  your  watchman  take  care  of  the  stable  in 
the  daytime? 

Mr.  Felch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  sure  of  that! 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  Mr.  James  Vailt 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  he  the  watchman  down  theref 

Mr.  Felch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  never  was  watehman? 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir;  he  was. 
7658 15 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Was  he  the  watchman  at  any 

Mr.  Feloh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  About  how  long  was  he  watti 

Mr.  Felch.  He  was  watchman  there  probab 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  he  recently  removed? 

Mr.  Feloh.  About  a  year  ago  and  pat  at  son 
a  position  for  him  in  the  house.    It  was  about  i 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was 
care  of  the  stable  in  the  daytime? 

Mr.  Fleoh.  We  have 

Mr.  Lambert.  Answer  my  question.  Do  y< 
part  of  his  duty  while  in  your  employ  as  watch 
stable  in  the  daytime? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  answer  the  questi 
make  any  explanation  you  desire. 

Mr.  Feloh.  No.  I  think  he  used  to  feed  the 
superintendent,  at  noon.  One  of  our  watchm 
barn  at  noon  and  feeds  a  number  of  the  horses. 

Mr.  Lambert.  All  the  stock  is  kept  in  the  si 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Is  it  possible  for  Dr.  Ayer  or  a 
into  that  stable  without  you  seeing  them? 

Mr.  Feloh.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  possible,  of  coursi 

Mr.  Lambert.  Persons  might  go  in  there  at 
not  see  them? 

Mr.  Felch.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  know  of  your  kn< 
go  in  there  with  Mr.  Vail  and  treat  horses? 

Mr.  Felch.  No,  sir.  I  know  that  it  is  alwa; 
come  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  know  from  your  c 
or  not  he  did  go  in  there  with  Mr.  Vail? 

Mr.  Felch.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  he  d; 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  about  what  time  t 
to  was  injured? 

Mr.  Felch.  Between  10  and  11  o'clock,  I  thi 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  the  horse  injured  so  that  it  i 
cal  attendance? 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yet  you  say  to  the  committee  tl 
o'clock  to  have  the  horse  attended  to. 

Mr.  Felch.  It  took  us  some  time  that  day  1 
Doctor. 

Mr.  Dunn.  It  took  from  some  time  in  the  mo: 

Mr.  Felch.  We  sent  some  one  out  to  hunt  h 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  did?    You? 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  he  came  about  as  soon  as  he 

Mr.  Felch.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  He  was 
and  he  sent  back  word  that  he  would  be  down 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  your  company,  the  Hammoi 
uable  horse  gored  by  a  steer,  a  wound  which  i 
waited  an  hour  for  this  man  to  come  down  ? 

Mr.  Felch.  It  was  not  a  valuable  horse. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  your  intention  to  say  to  th 
ever  the  Hammond  Oom^\v^\i^^\iwsft^s.V^ 
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injured  at  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  would  always  wait  until 
noon  for  Dr.  Ayer  to  come;  or  if  it  was  injured  early  in  the  afternoon 
they  would  wait  until  after  office  hours  in  the  evening,  and  he  would 
then  come? 

Mr.  Felch.  We  never  had  a  horse  that  needed  attention  right  away. 
I  think  this  was  the  worst  case  we  ever  had. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  have  a  horse  with  the  colic? 

Mr.  Felch.  I  think  not;  not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  diseases  of  the  horses 
which  Dr.  Ayer  was  called  upon  to  attend? 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  were  they? 

Mr.  Felch.  We  had  horses  that  had  been  gored  by  cattle  in  the  yard 
and  horses  with  distemper. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  in  your  judgment  horses  gored  by  cattle  in  the  yard 
would  not  need  attention  right  away? 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  would,  as  soon  as  we  could  get  it 

Mr.  Dunn.  If  a  horse  was  gored  and  needed  attention  right  away, 
and  you  sent  for  Dr.  Ayer,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  Dr.  Ayer  could 
not  come  or  would  not  come  until  12  o'clock,  or  after  business  hours,  the 
company  would  wait  for  him  and  not  send  for  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Felch.  We  would  not  necessarily  wait  for  him.  We  would  call 
somebody  else  sometimes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Dr.  Ayer  has  been  doing  practically 
all  the  Hammond  company's  work  for  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Felch.  He  has  done  a  good  share.    Dr.  Kelly  has  done  some. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  the  case  of  the  black  horse,  injured  between  10  and  11 
o'clock 

Mr.  Felch.  I  think  he  was.  I  do  not  remember  the  time.  It  might 
have  been  between  11  and  12.    I  know  it  was  in  the  forenoon. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  Doctor  came  at  12 
o'clock? 

Mr.  Felch.  I  went  to  the  barn  with  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  came  to  your  office  and  reported  and  then  you  went 
to  the  barn? 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  have  charge  of  the  barn? 

Mr.  Felch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  did  it  happen  that  Dr.  Ayer  would  come  and  report 
to  you  whenever  he  was  going  to  attend  to  a  horse  that  was  injured? 
It  was  not  in  your  department,  was  it? 

Mr.  Felch.  Only  in  a  general  way,  I  was  timekeeper  and  pay- 
master. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  connection  is  there  between  timekeeper  and  doc- 
toring horses? 

Mr.  Felch.  None  in  particular.  I  was  right  there  by  the  barn  and 
if  anything  needed  looking  after  I  always  did  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  always  done  the  looking  after  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  barn  at  the  Hammond  Packing  Company  house? 

Mr.  Felch.  If  we  needed  a  doctor  or  anything  like  that  I  would  call 
him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  with  him  this  particular  day? 

Mr.  Felch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  time  do  you  generally  go  to  lunch? 

Mr.  Felch.  I  usually  bring  my  lunch. 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  that  you  are  right  at  the  office  all  the  tim&t 
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Mr.  Feloh.  Yes,  sir.    I  sometimes  go  out. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  did  you  happen  to  charge  your  memory  with  the 
exact  time  when  the  Doctor  made  this  visit  to  the  Hammond  Company's 
stable  t 

Mr.  Feloh.  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  at  all. 

M.  Dunn.  How  do  you  remember  that  it  was  just  12  o'clock  1 

Mr.  Feloh.  Because  that  was  the  time  he  usually  came — between 
12  and  1. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  he  usually  came.  Has  he  some  particular  habit 
with  reference  to  visiting  the  Hammond  Company's  stablest 

Mr.  Feloh.  No,  sir.  He  usually  came  between  12  and  1,  and  on  a 
few  occasions  he  has  been  there  after  working  hours,  at  night. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  still  continues  to  be  the  regular  physician,  so  far  as 
horses  are  concerned,  for  the  Hammond  people  t 

Mr.  Feloh.  He  has  not  been  therefor  six  months  or  more. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  that  because  you  have  not  had  any  horses  to  attend  tot 

Mr.  Feloh.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Of  course  you  would  not  have  him  unless  yon  have  some 
work  for  him  to  do;  but  when  you  need  work  he  is  the  regular  doctor! 

Mr.  Feloh.  He  was  the  last  man  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  his  name  is  not  on  the  pay  rolls  f 

Mr.  Feloh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  is  simply  paid  for  what  he  doesf 

Mr.  Feloh.  Yes,  sir;  for  what  he  actually  does. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  any  of  his  bills  pass  through  your  hands f 

Mr.  Feloh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  does  that  happen?  You  simply  keep  the  time  of 
the  different  workmen  employed  in  the  Hammond  company. 

Mr.  Feloh.  I  am  the  one  who  always  calls  him  and  whenever  they 

brought  the  bill  there 

•  Mr.  Dunn.  How  do  you  know  you  are  the  one  who  always  called  him  f 
Do  you  say  that  nobody  else  connected  with  the  stable  ever  called  him! 

Mr.  Feloh.  If  I  did  not  call  him,  he  always  reports  to  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  doest 

Mr.  Feloh.  Dr.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Why  sot 

Mr.  Feloh.  He  always  has. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Why  sot 

Mr.  Feloh.  Perhaps  he  would  come  there  and  ask  what  horse  was 
sick. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  out  of  the  house  somewhere  attending  to  other 
duties,  or  are  you  always  right  in  the  office t 

Mr.  Feloh.  I  am  generally  there  between  12  and  1. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  it  would  not  be  possible  for  somebody  else  to  call 
him  and  for  him  look  at  a  horse  without  seeing  yout 

Mr.  Feloh.  It  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  do  not  claim  that  Dr.  Ayer's  charges  for  attending 
a  horse  would  go  upon  your  books  the  same  as  the  time  of  men 
employed  there  f 

Mr.  Feloh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  simply  sent  in  a  bill  for  the  amount  of  work  he  did! 

Mr.  Feloh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Does  he  send  the  bill  to  you  or  to  the  bookkeeper! 

Mr.  Feloh.  He  sometimes  handed  it  to  me  and  sometimes  to  the 
office. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  His  bill  might  be  paid  without  your  knowing  anything 
about  it! 

Mr.  Peloh,  No.    It  is  handed  to  me  to  be  O.  KM. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Whether  or  not  you  know  anything  about  itt 

Mr.  Frlgh.  I  think  I  have  always  known  about  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  think.  Are  you  sure  he  has  never  attended  any 
horses  there  without  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Feloh.  I  am  sure  so  far  as  the  bills  I  have  O.  K'd  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  and  Dr.  Ayerare  particularly  friendly;  you  are  good 
friends? 

Mr.  Frlgh.  Yes;  in  a  business  way.  There  is  no  particular  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  and  oversees  the  work  of  the  men 
at  the  Hammond  house  the  same  as  in  all  the  other  houses  1 

Mr.  Feloh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  realize  that  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  Ham- 
mond Packing  Company  to  incnr  the  enmity  of  Dr.  Ayer  while  he  holds 
that  position?    You  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Feloh.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  answer  the  question. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  KUNES. 

James  Kunes,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Kunes.  James  Kunes. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  has  been  your  employment  during  the  last  three 
years? 

Mr.  Kunes.  Tagger  in  the  packinghouse. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Under  whose  direction  have  you  been  employed;  that  is, 
who  has  been  your  immediate  superior  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Kunes.  Dr.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  there  any  other  person  than  Dr.  Ayer  in  charge  of  the 
house? 

Mr.  Kunes.  Dr.  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  worked  under  Mr.  BlackwelPs  superintendency 
how  long? 

Mr.  Kunes.  It  is  either  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years;  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  an  occurrence  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  about  the  11th  day  of  April,  1896,  when  the  Democratic  county 
committee  of  Douglas  County  held  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Omaha  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  delegates  to  the  State  convention? 

Mr.  Kunes.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  were  working  in  the  same  house  with  you  as  tag- 
gers at  that  time? 

Mr.  Kunes.  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Sherlock;  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Sherlock. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  taggers  left  work  that  day 
at  the  South  Omaha  station  and  went  up  to  the  city  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee meeting? 

Mr.  Kunes.  They  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  which  ones  attended  itf 
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Mr.  Eunes.  I  think  Mr.  Zeller  and  Mr.  Butler.  Those  two  I  am 
pretty  sure  of. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  any  of  the  taggers  in  the  house  at 
which  yon  were  employed  were  sent  over  to  the  other  house  to  do  work. 

Mr.  Kunes.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  sent. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  were  sent! 

Mr.  Kunes.  All  three  of  us — Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Bntler — Paddy  But- 
ler—and L 

Mr.  Dunn.  There  were  two  Butlers — Patrick  Butler  and  Joseph 
Butler? 

Mr.  Kunes.  Joe  Butler  had  been  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  Mr.  Butler  or  Mr.  Nichols  who  was  sent  overt 

Mr.  Kunes.  Mr.  Nichols.    That  is  right;  I  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Ton  went  to  what  house? 

Mr.  Kunes.  We  went  to  the  Hammond  house. 

Mr.  Dunn.  To  perform  the  work  left  undone  by  whomf 

Mr.  Kunes.  By  Mr.  Zeller  and  Mr.  Butler— Joe  Butler. 

Mr.  Dunn.  They  were  not  there;  they  had  left  and  gone  to  the  city! 

Mr.  Kunes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  talk  with  Dr.  Ayer  or  with  anybody  f 

Mr.  Kunes.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  mean  regarding  that  matter. 

Mr.  Kunes.  No,  sir;  1  did  not  see  Dr.  Ayer  at  all,  but  Mr.  Murphy 
came  down  to  our  house — the  Swift  house — and  he  said,  "  Boys,  we 
have  to  go  to  another  house."  I  said,  "Why!"  He  said,  "  I  was  told 
by  Dr.  Ayer  to  go  over  to  the  other  house  and  do  the  work  that  those 
fellows  did  not  do.    They  had  to  go  uptown." 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  anybody  else  besides  James  Murphy  tell  you  about 
going  over  there! 

Mr.  Kunes.  No,  sir;  but  he  said  he  was  told  by  Dr.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  when  you  went  to  the  house  you 
reported  to  Dr.  Schirmer. 

Mr.  Kunes.  We  did  report  to  Dr.  Schirmer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  he  state  to  you  as  to  whether  or  not  the  work 
was  already  donef 

Mr.  Kunes.  It  was  already  done.  He  said  they  did  not  need  any 
help.    He  said  the  work  was  already  done. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Zeller  and  Mr.  Sherlock,  before  leav- 
ing, had  done  all  the  work  to  be  done  there  1 

Mr.  Kunes.  I  think  it  must  have  been  done,  because  we  did  not  do 
any  work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Dr.  Schirmer  stated  to  you  that  it  was  all  donef 

Mr.  Kunes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  of 
the  work  done  by  Mr.  Murphy  while  he  was  in  the  house;  did  you  see 
the  work  done  by  Murphy  during  the  time  he  worked  in  that  house f 

Mr.  Kunes.  In  the  Hammond  house? 

Mr.  Dunn.  No,  where  you  were. 

Mr.  Kunes.  He  did  work  with  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  was  there  a  year  or  two.  Was  he  a  good  man!  Was 
he  there  on  time,  and  did  he  attend  to  his  work! 

Mr.  Kunes.  He  always  was  good,  and  he  attended  to  his  business 
first  rate. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  make  any  complaint  of  hit 
work,  that  it  was  not  properly  done? 
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Mr.  Kitnes.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  yon  ever  know  him  to  be  absent  when  there  was 
work  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Kunes.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  received  a  letter  from  Euclid 
Martin  during  the  campaign  of  1896,  requesting  you  to  come  to  his 
office. 

Mr.  Kunes.  I  have  the  letter  from  Mr.  Martin,  the  postmaster. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Where  is  the  letter! 

Mr.  Kunes.  I  have  not  the  letter  here.    I  have  it  home  some  place. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  the  letter! 

Mr.  Kunes.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  did  receive  a  letter  of  that  kind! 

Mr.  Kunes.  I  got  the  letter.    Perhaps  the  letter  was  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  the  letter  say! 

Mr.  Kunes.  He  sent  me  a  letter  to  come  up  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  go! 

Mr.  Kunes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Kunes.  He  did  not  talk  to  me  much.  He  was  talking  to  Paddy 
Butler,  and  he  said,  "Boys,  if  I  were  you  I  would  vote  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket  and  would  never  vote  for  a  Populist." 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  tell  you  to  do  any  political  work  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Kunes.  No,  sir;  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  to  whom  he  referred  when  he  talked  about 
voting  the  straight  Democratic  ticket? 

Mr.  Kunes.  I  do  not  know,  but  he  meant  the  gold  Democratic  ticket, 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  Palmer  and  Buckner  ticket? 

Mr.  Kunes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  To  vote  for  what  was  called  the  Gold  Democratic  ticket? 

Mr.  Kunes.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  his  idea.  I  am  not  sure  about  that; 
it  may  have  been  something  else. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  D.  MURPHY. 

James  D.  Murphy,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  entered  the  employ  of  the  Government  in  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha  as  a  tagger  at  what  time? 

Mr.  Muephy.  June  1, 1895. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  the  department  under  the  classified  service  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  was  not.  It  was  shortly  after  that.  The  1st  of 
July,  1895,  I  thiuk,  it  took  effect,  but  we  did  not  know  it  for  some 
montks  afterwards. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  under  whose  immediate  supervision  you  worked 
while  there. 

Mr.  Muephy.  Dr.  J.  O.  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  in  the  Swift  house? 

Mr.  Muephy.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  those  few  months,  where  were  you! 

Mr.  Muephy.  At  the  Hammond  house. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Under  whose  direction? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  Dr.  Schirmer's. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  know  Dr.  Ayer  while  you  worked  for  Mr. 
SchirmeM 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  see  bim  about  the  houses  occasionally  f 

Mr.  Murphy.  Very  seldom  at  the  Swift  house. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  during  the  time  you  worked  there, 
so  far  as  you  know,  any  complaint  was  ever  made  by  Dr.  Blackwell, 
or  anybody  else,  regarding  your  work. 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  during  that  time,  that  is,  from  the 
time  office  went  into  the  classified  service  until  you  were  discharged, 
you  were  absent  from  work. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  will  state  that  I  have  not  yet  been  discharged.  I 
have  been  indefinitely  suspended. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  the  time  prior  to  your  suspension  were  you  at  any 
time  absent  from  work  when  work  was  required  to  be  donef 

Mr.  Murphy.  Not  when  I  had  reported.  I  have  been  absent  with 
permission  on  several  occasions,  but  not  when  I  had  reported  for  work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  About  what  time  in  the  morning  would  it  be  necessary 
for  you  to  arrive  at  work! 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  was  no  time  ever  given  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  that  determined  by  the  time  they  began  killing f 

Mr.  Murphy.  Our  work,  the  tagging  work,  did  not  commence  untfl 
they  had  begun  the  killing. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Sometimes  it  began  earlier  than  at  other  times? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  last  year  or  so,  perhaps,  or  eight 
mouth  8,  Dr.  Ayer  told  us  one  morning  that  the  usual  hoar  would  be 
considered  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  tbat  was  not  more  than  eight 
months  ago,  probably. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  suspended  1 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  took  me  some  time  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  found  out  now! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Department 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  the  letter! 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  letter  is  in  evidence,  I  think.  It  was  introduced 
yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  cause  of  your  removal. 

Mr.  Murphy.  As  near  as  I  can.  remember  it  was  inadaptability,  in- 
efficiency, low  marking,  and  on  account  of  the  low  appropriation. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  letter  to  which  you  refer  is  the  one  I  introduced  in 
evidence  yesterday? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  what  was  your  first  communication  with 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  received  a  letter  dated  the  19th  of  July  asking  for 
my  resignation. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  it  state  upon  what  ground  they  desired  itf 

Mr.  Murphy.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  the  letter! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Let  me  see  it. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Here  is  the  request,  and  here  is  a  blank  resignation 
filled  out. 
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The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  19, 1897. 
Mr.  James  D.  Murphy, 

Tagger,  South  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Sir:  You  are  hereby  informed  that  your  resignation  of  the  position 
yon  hold  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  accepted  to 
take  effect  at  the  termination  of  July  31st,  1S97. 
Respectfully, 
[seal.]  James  Wilson,    . 

Secretary  Department  of  Agriculture, 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

July  19,  1897. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  hereby  tender  my  resigna- 
tion as  tagger  at  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  take  effect  at  the  termination 
of  the  31st  day  of  July,  1897. 

Very  respectfully,  . 

Accepted: 

,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  refuse  to  sign  the  blank  resignation  sent  to  you? 

Mr.  Murhy.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  in  reply  write  a  letter  to  the  Government  or  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  my  pocket.  I  refused 
on  the  ground  that  I  had  attended  strictly  to  my  duties  and  that  I  con- 
sidered myself  in  the  classified  service,  and  consequently  there  was  no 
reason  for  my  resignation.  That  was  the  gist  of  it.  I  gave  several 
other  reasons  why  I  would  not  resign. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  when  the  rating  was  made,  so  far  as  you 
were  concerned! 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  first  rating!    I  do  not  know  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Dunn.  About  what  time  was  the  first  rating  madef 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  it  was  made  along  last  October  or  November — 
somewhere  along  there;  I  will  not  be  positive  when. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  made  shortly  after  or  before  the  election  last 
year,  1896! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  what  your  rating  was! 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  heard  anybody  in  a  position  to  know  state  or 
testify  what  it  was! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Dr.  Ayer  told  me  one  day  what  my  rating  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Dr.  Ayer  made  the  rating! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  he  state! 
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Mr.  Murphy.  He  did  not  state  the  perce 
day  about  11  o'clock  for  supplies.  Dr.  Ayer  v 
to  go  from  the  packing  house  to  the  main  offi< 
think  Sherlock  was  with  me;  one  of  the  otl 
He  spoke  about  our  all  having  a  rating  n 
marked  you  fellows  way  up  in  4  G.'"  That  j 
went  on  and  gave  us  quite  a  long  talk.  H 
attend  to  their  business  will  hold  their  jobs 
not.  They  will  have  themselves  to  blame." 
vate  office  and  called  my  attention  to  the  n 
Blackwell's  name  was  on  one  of  the  sheets, 
not  notice  what  the  percentage  was.  He  did 
have  marked  you  way  up  in  *  G.' "  It  seems 
first  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  th< 
made  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  know  from  my  own 
Mr.  Dunn.  From  the  time  the  rating  was 
were  suspended  did  you  at  any  time  neglect  t 
or  fail  to  perform  the  work  properly! 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir.    I  performed  more  di 
or  eight  months  than  I  had  before  in  double  t 
Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  amc 
persons  working  at  the  abattoir  performed  ac 
performed  since  that  time  with  the  same  nuinl 
departments  at  South  Omaha  f 
Mr.  Murphy.  I  will  give  you  an  illustratio 
Mr.  Dunn.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  want 
Mr.  Murphy.  Two  of  us,  Sherlock  and  I, 
and  more  than  3,600  tags  in  a  day.    While 
reported,  there  was  one  day  when  we  put  on 
left  over  from  the  day  before. 
Mr.  Dunn.  How  did  that  average  as  to  beii 
Mr.  Murphy.  I  heard  it  testified  to  on  the 
day  after  we  were  let  out,  the  Monday  followi 
The  Chairman.  That  is  not  responsive. 
Mr.  Dunn.  What  would  be  a  fair  day's  woi 
Mr.  Murphy.  It  would  depend  upon  th« 
New  men  did  not  average  400  apiece.    The  \ 
man,  a  good  day's  work,  what  would  be  consic 
700  tags,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  would  be  a  fair  average,  t 
the  houses  at  South  Omaha? 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  do  not  average  that  n 
would  be  a  good  fair  average.    It  would  be 
work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  had  been  the  average  of  3 

duriug  most  of  the  time;  say  for  the  last  six 

in  the  house? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  could  not  tell  without  look 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  average  as  high  as  1,0( 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  was  like  this:  Some  daj 

and  some  days  2,800— the  two  of  us.    But  t 

course  on  a  light  day  we  probably  would  n< 

tags.    But  it  was  very  seldom  during  the  las 

that  we  did  not  have  more  than  that  number. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Whenever  you  had  3,000  tags  to  put  on  you  simply  had 
to  stay  nntil  you  finished  the  work? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  And  you  did  sot 

Mr.  Murphy.  Always. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  whether  or  not,  at  the  time  you  received 
the  letter  from  Washington  asking  for  your  resignation,  you  went  to 
Dr.  Blackwell,  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  house  where  you  worked,  and 
asked  him  for  a  statement  to  be  sent  to  the  Department  at  Washington 
regarding  your  efficiency  and  the  kind  of  work  you  had  been  doing. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  he  reply? 

Mr.  Murphy.  He  said,  "I  consider  you  the  best  or  one  of  the  best 
taggers  I  have  ever  had."  I  have  embodied  that  in  an  affidavit  and 
sent  it  on. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  he  say  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  willing  to 
give  you  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  send  to  the  Department? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  asked  him  for  a  letter  to  that  effect.  He  said:  "  I 
will  tell  you,  Jim;  you  know  that  Ayer  has  not  got  very  much  use  for 
me,  and  he  has  been  trying  to  get  my  scalp  here,  and  if  I  gave  you  a 
letter  stating  that  you  are  a  good  man,  it  would  merely  be  a  question 
of  veracity  between  Dr.  Ayer  and  me,  for  he  has  probably  given  you  a 
bad  record;  and  with  the  pull  he  has  with  the  powers  that  be  at  Wash- 
ington ho  would  soon  get  my  scalp  or  cause  me  to  lose  my  job.  I  would 
rather  not  do  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  much  weigbt.  He  seems 
to  have  a  great  pull  with  Dr.  Salmon  or  somebody  there,  and  has  come 
pretty  near  getting  me.  I  received  a  pretty  saucy  letter  from  the 
Department  only  a  short  time  ago." 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  refused  upon  that  ground  to  give  you  a  statement  of 
the  character  of  your  work? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  I  made  an  affidavit  to  that  effect  and  sent 
it  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  may  state  what,  if  anything,  you  know  about  the 
unfriendly  attitude  of  Dr.  Ayer  toward  you.  Has  he  ever  made  any 
statements  or  declarations  against  you? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Murphy.  During  the  first  three  weeks  I  worked  in  South  Omaha 
Mr.  Schibsby  came  to  me  one  day  and  told  me  that  Dr.  Ayer  had  told 
him  that  I  was  in  a  conspiracy  against  him  there.  Schibsby  said:  "I 
told  him  I  do  not  believe  it."  I  told  Schibsby  that  I  was  not  in  it,  so  that 
he  would  tell  him.  I  intended  to  speak  to  Ayer  myself,  but  he  had 
some  trouble  with  the  fellows  at  that  time  and  I  did  not  want  to  mix 
up  with  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  the  meeting  on 
April  11, 1896? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  know  there  was  a  meeting  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Ayer  testify  yesterday  that  he  did  not 
instruct  you  or  anybody  else  to  go  to  the  Hammond  packing  house  to 
perform  the  work  of  Mr.  Zeller  and  Mr.  Sherlock? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  a  conversation  with  Dr. 
Ayer  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  On  what  day,  and  in  what  place  did  it  occur? 
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Mr.  Mubphy.  About  10  o'clock,  and  not  fifteen  minutes  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Dunn.  On  the  11th  of  April! 

Mr.  Mubphy.  On  the  11th  of  April,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  5 
street  and  the  railroad  tracks,  in  front  of  the  Delmonico  Hotel- 
Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  he  say  t 

Mr.  Mubphy.  He  said, "  What  time  are  you  going  to  get  done  killing 
at  Swift's,"  or  "  down  at  No.  51 "  one  term  or  the  other.  I  said,  " About 
2  o'clock,  I  guess."  He  said,  "Well,  you  take  the  other  boys  and  go 
over  there,  and  if  there  is  any  work  to  be  done  over  there  do  it." 

Mr.  Dunn.  Over  where! 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Over  at  Hammond's;  to  go  over  to  Hammond's.  He 
said,  "The  boys  over  there  have  to  go  uptown  this  afternoon."  Those 
are  the  exact  words  he  used. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  obey  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Ayer  and  go  over  to 
the  Hammond  house  that  afternoon? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  you  arrived  there  what  did  you  find  to  be  the 
situation  f 

Mr.  Mubphy.  We  finished  oar  work  a  little  later  than  I  told  Dr.  Ayer 
we  would.  They  added  more  cattle.  We  were  done  possibly  at  quar- 
ter to  3  or  3  o'clock — in  that  neighborhood.  We  went  over,  I  met 
Dr.  Schiriner.  1  said,  "  We  have  brought  over  our  tools  and  have 
come  over  to  help  out  your  work,"  or  "  help  you  out,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  He  laughed  and  said,  "Boys,  we  do  not  need  you;  the  work  is 
all  done." 

Mr.  Dunn.  Had  Mr.  Zeller  and  Mr.  Sherlock  left  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Dr.  Ayer  after  that 
in  regard  to  the  meeting  f 

Mr.  Mubphy.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What,  if  anything,  was  said  by  him  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Huston  investigation  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  He  went  up  one  night  where  they  were 
holding  the  investigation,  and  1  was  standing  on  the  stairway.  He 
and  Ed.  Shelden  came  along  and  said  something.  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  they  said. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  said  something  f 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Mr.  Ayer.  I  understood  that  he  said  we  had  them 
put  out.  That  is  what  he  said  when  he  passed  by.  I  did  not  hear  it; 
I  am  a  trifle  hard  of  hearing,  and  did  not  catch  it  I  told  Shelden  I 
wanted  him  to  hear  me  testify;  that  I  had  nothing  to  conceal.  I  went 
out  to  look  for  him  and  could  not  find  him.  The  next  morning  when  I 
reported  at  the  office  he  was  there  and  I  asked  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  asked  who? 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Ayer.  I  said  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said  that 
evening.  I  said  that  I  wanted  him  to  understand  distinctly  that  I  was 
not  afraid  to  have  anybody  hear  my  testimony;  that  I  had  nothing  to 
conceal.  My  testimony  was  in  regard  to  going  over  to  Hammond's  to 
do  work  that  day.  He  said,  "What  date  was  that  on!"  I  said,  ''The 
11th  of  April."    He  did  not  say  any  more. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is  all  he  said! 

Mr.  Mubphy.  Yes,  sir.  It  stopped  the  conversation  when  I  said  the 
11th  of  April. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  at  any  time  requested  by  anybody,  through  the 
mail  or  otherwise,  to  do  political  work  during  the  campaign  of  1896? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Ton  did  not  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

M.  Dunn.  During  the  year  1895,  in  the  Citizens'  movement,  so  c  tiled, 
in  Douglas  County,  were  you  requested  by  any  person  to  do  political 
work? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  By  whom! 

Mr.  Murphy.  J.  B.  Sheean. 

Mr.  Dunn.  By  letter  or  verbally? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Verbally;  he  talked  with  me  very  often  about  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  do  any  political  work  before  that? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  excused  from  the  department? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Murphy.  By  Charles  Oonoyer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Charles  Oonoyer  is  a  clerk  in  the  employ  or  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Ayer? 

Mr.  Murphy.  He  is. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  he  the  chief  clerk  in  Dr.  Ayer's  department? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  know  who  has  the  title. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Does  he  work  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  Ayer? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  If  Dr.  Ayer  was  not  there,  we  had  it  through 
Mr.  Conoyer.    The  taggers  always  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Oonoyer  excused  you  on  how  many  occasions? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  was  the  only  instance,  that  I  know  of,  for  any 
political  matter. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  many  times  a  year;  once  or  more? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  had  been  up  there  once  or  twice  when  Dr.  Ayer  was 
not  there,  and  on  one  occasion  I  told  him  I  had  to  go  up  town. 
He  said,  u  You  had  better  see  the  doctor,"  and  I  told  him  I  had  not 
time,  that  I  was  subpoenaed  to  the  United  States  court.  He  excused 
me  but  once.    I  never  asked  to  be  excused  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  excused  that  time  upon  your  own  request? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  will  explain  the  matter. 
%    Mr.  Dunn.  Do  so. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Sheean  talked  to  me  about  the  Citizens'  movement. 
I  had  charge  of  the  precincts  of  the  second  ward.  He  wanted  me  to 
get  off.  I  asked,  "How  will  it  be  about  getting  off."  He  said,  "  It  will 
be  all  fixed.  We  want  all  the  boys  off,  and  they  will  all  get  off.  We 
fix  it  with  Ayer."  The  night  before  election  day  Conoyer  told  me,  "  You 
just  come  down  in  the  morning  and  report  to  the  office  and  do  not  go  to 
the  packing  house  at  all.  Just  show  up  and  turn  right  back."  But  I 
did  not  report  that  morning  as  I  had  some  other  business.  I  was  hur- 
ried around  looking  after  the  polls  and  did  not  go  down  at  all. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  a  number  of  other  taggers 
went  down  and  reported  to  the  office  and  came  back? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir  j  any  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  you  returned  to  the  office  the  next  day  was  there 
any  complaint  from  Dr.  Ayer  or  Mr.  Conoyer  or  anybody  else  about 
your  not  having  been  at  work  that  day? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir;  it  was  understood  that  we  would  be  off. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Holmes?  Did  he  work  in  the  same 
department  with  you? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  I  worked  with  him  for  a  shoi 
house. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  notice,  upon  his  part 
failure  to  perform  duty  properly! 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  anybody  make  any  complai 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  never  did.  I  had  occa 
a  great  deal.  While  I  was  there  I  had  to  stai 
found  him  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  knew  Mr.  Zeller! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  work  with  him  a  part  c 
house  f 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  did, 
forth  in  his  house  a  good  dealt 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Zeller's 
petent  and  efficient  man;  how  he  was  consi 
charge  of  the  different  houses  under  whose  dii 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Zeller's  reputation  was 
steadiest  and  best  men  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  ever  hear  Dr.  Schirmer 
supervision  he  worked,  express  himself  at  anj 
of  Mr.  Zeller! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  hear  him  exp 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  favorable  or  unfavorable 

Mr.  Murphy.  He  used  to  hold  Mr.  Zeller  n 
the  rest  of  the  boys  to  pattern  after. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  CHARLES  ] 

Charles  M.  Conoyer,  being  duly  sworn, 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occu 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Clerk  in  the  Agricultural 
Animal  Industry,  South  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  c 
mentf 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Since  the  15th  day  of  June, 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  fl 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known 

Mr.  Conoyer.  About  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  general  charac 

Mr.  Conoyer.  His  general  character  is  go< 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  his  eflB 
employed  there f 

Mr.  Conoyer.  That  I  can  not  say.  I  nev 
was  at  work.  In  the  morning  the  men  come  i 
material,  and  then  they  go  to  work;  and  I  ne 
he  comes  back  from  work.  Since  I  have  been 
heard  anything  against  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  heard  any 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  reports  which 
Zeller  sent  through  your  office  f 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  they  correct! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  never  heard  any  reports  against  him  ! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Holmes? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  as  to  his  efficiency  as  a  tagger f 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No;  he  was  not  a  tagger.    He  was  a  stock  examiner. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing  about  him! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  he  was  removed  from 
office? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  Miss  Flynn  was 
removed! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  of  charges  of  any  kind  being  filed 
against  her? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Tbe  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  you  wish  to 
make  to  the  committee.  I  do  not  know  why  Dr.  Ayer  had  you  sub- 
poenaed. 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  suppose  it  was  with  respect  to  Dr.  White. 

The  Chairman.  State  anythiug  with  respect  to  Dr.  White  that  you 
may  know. 

Mr.  Conoyer.  While  I  have  been  employed  there,  when  Dr.  White 
was  called  out  on  private  business,  by  a  patient,  he  always  went. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  times  did  he  leave  the  building  during 
office  hours? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  That  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  kept  no  account,  but  it 
was  often. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  so  situated  that  you  could  observe  his 
movements? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir;  his  room  is  adjoining  my  room,  and  there  is 
a  door  from  his  room  into  my  room. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  was  his  custom  whenever  called  upon  by 
patients  to  make  calls? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir;  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  efficiency  as  a 
superintendent? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  Dr.  Ayer  make  any  complaint  of 
his  inefficiency? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Not  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  him  make  it  to  anyone? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Not  in  regard  to  Dr.  White.  He  never  said  anything 
to  roe  in  regard  to  Dr.  White's  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  anyone  during  his  incumbency  say  he 
was  an  incompetent  man? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  The  only  time  I  heard  it  was  the  time  a  carcass  in 
which  there  were  trichin®  was  shipped  to  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  hear  about  it? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  The  office  was  notified  when  the  carcass  went  to  Chi- 
cago without  our  knowing  it,  and  very  likely  that  carcass  was  shipped 
to  Europe,  and  if  it  went  to  France  or  Germany  and  the  carcass  had 
been  discovered  it  would  have  stopped  the  whole  export  trade  of  salt 
meat. 
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The  Chairman.  You  stopped  the  transport 

Mr.  Conoyer.  We  did  not  stop  it.  We  < 
If  the  foreign  country  had  discovered  that 
trichinse  in  it,  very  likely  it  might  have  stopp 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  tha 
discovery! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  disposition  do  you  m 
such  as  the  one  you  refer  tot 

Mr.  Conoyer.  With  trichinae! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  think  it  is  put  in  a  tank  and 
is  here,  and  he  has  charge  of  that  work,  and 
is  done  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  Mr.  Murphy  te 
had  authorized  him  to  go  and  do  political  v» 
send  those  men  out  to  whoop  up  the  boys! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Since  I  have  been  there  I 
out  to  do  political  work.  I  have  no  anthorit 
never  assume  that  authority.  If  a  man  comei 
to  be  excused  and  go  away,  I  generally  tel 
there  is  a  standing  order  that  if  a  man  wante 
be  excused  by  the  inspector  in  charge  of  th 
working. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  ss 
Murphy! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Sir! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  excuse  M: 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  excuse  anyoi 
mi t ting  him  to  engage  in  political  work! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir.  I  have  no  authori 
I  never  assumed  that  authority.  They  come 
and  say  they  want  to  go  up  town  and  want  m 
them,  yes,  all  right,  I  will  tell  Dr.  Ayer  they 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  you  stated  that  Di 
of  attending  whatever  calls  he  received! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Your  office  and  Dr.  White's 
floor  below  the  microscopic  room! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  time  do  they  begin  ' 
department! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  think  at  that  time  they  con 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  time  do  they  quit! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  They  work  for  an  hour  an<3 
recess,  and  then  work  a  while  and  then  have  i 
from  what  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Lambert.  During  working  hours  Dr. 1 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  right! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  he  wai 
down  below. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  he  usually  upstairs! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  He  was  usually  upstairs. 
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Mr.  Lambebt.  Your  office  is  cut  off  from  the  microscopical  depart- 
ment by  a  floor  and  a  stairway  and  a  hall,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Oonoyeb.  Yes,  sir;  bat  I  am  compelled  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen 
times  a  day 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Oonoyeb.  All  right;  yes,  sir.  Now,  I  want  to  make  an  explana- 
tion. I  am  compelled  sometimes  to  walk  up  in  the  storeroom,  which  is 
next  to  the  microscopic  room,  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  a  day,  and  the 
doors  are  generally  open  and  I  can  see  what  is  going  on  there. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Dr.  White's  office  is  just  east  of  yours! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  You  were  in  the  office  from  what  hour! 

Mr.  Oonoyeb.  I  come  generally  at  7.15  iu  the  morning  and  stay  until 
5.45  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  State  to  the  committee  just  how  much  of  each  day 
Dr.  White  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  in  his  private  office. 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  Oh,  sometimes  when  there  was  no  work  in  the  micro- 
scopical room  he  was  in  the  lower  office  nearly  all  the  time  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  When  there  was  no  work  in  the  microscopical 
department! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  When  work  was  going  on  in  the  microscopical  depart- 
ment, how  much  of  the  time  was  Dr.  White  in  his  private  office! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  He  was  in  his  private  office  only  during  the  recess,  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour,  and  whenever  he  was  called  to  come  down  there. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Then  he  remained  in  the  microscopical  department 
throughout  the  time  work  was  going  on  in  that  department!  Is  that 
right! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Your  office  is  connected  with  Dr.  White's  by  a  door 
in  the  center  of  the  west  wall! 
.   Mr.  Conoyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  You  have  no  other  connection  except  around  on  the 
outside! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  No,  sir.  Now,  in  explanation  of  that  I  wish  to  state 
that  our  door  which  goes  into  the  hall  is  adjoining  or  nearly  adjoining 
the  door  which  Dr.  White  used  for  going  out  into  the  hall,  and  our  door 
is  nearly  always  open  in  the  summer  time.  From  early  in  the  spring 
until  late  in  the  fall  it  is  open  and  not  shut.    In  winter  time  it  is  shut. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  If  the  door  in  the  west  wall  was  closed,  you  could  not 
see  into  Dr.  White's  office! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  And  you  would  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  or  who 
was  in  there! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Name  an  instance— just  one  instance — where  Dr. 
White  attended  a  call  during  office  hours. 

Mr.  Oonoyeb.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  do,  because  I  kept  no  track  ot 
it.    I  know  he  attended  patients  right  along. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Can  you  name  an  instance  where  he  attended  a 
patient! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  I  know  the  time 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambebt.  Name  it. 

Mr.  Oonoyeb.  The  time  he  went  up  to  Frank  Jelen's  house* 
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Mr.  Lambert.  What  time  did  he  go! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  He  was  not  in  the  office.  I  did  not  see  him  in  the 
office  that  morning.  He  did  not  come  back  until  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  yon  follow  him  to  Jelen's  house  t 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  do  you  know  he  went  there  t 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Mr.  Jelen  (old  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  did  not  gof 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  he  went  to  attend  Jelen 
or  his  family! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  The  doctor  himself,  I  think,  told  that  Jelen  had  a  boy. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Whom  did  he  tell! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  He  told  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  there  was  work  going 
on  in  the  microscopical  department  that  day. 

Mr.  Conoyer.  That  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  might  or  might  not  have  been! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  yon  know  how  long  ago  it  wast 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  did  not  keep  the  date  of  it 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  it  two  years  ago! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  think  it  was  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  made  an  affidavit  when  Mr.  Ed 
Shelden  was  here! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  appended  to  that 
affidavit  a  statement  of  the  dates  of  certain  births,  etc.t 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  you  went  to  the  city  clerk  of  South 
Omaha  and  secured  certain  dates. 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Calling  your  attention  to  your  affidavit  appearing  on 
page  12  of  Senate  Doc.  No.  155,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session, 
I  ask  you  to  state  if  you  recoguize  the  affidavit  as  yours,  made  before 
Edward  Shelden  under  that  date. 

Mr.  Conoyer  (after  reading  affidavit).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the  report  and  see  if  you 
recognize  it  as  something  you  have  heretofore  seen. 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Down  here  (indicating)! 

Mr.  Lambert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  never  before  saw  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  not  a  part  of  the  affidavit  made  by  you! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  know  whether  work  was 
going  on  at  the  time! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  the  only  instance  you  can  remember  when  he 
attended  a  patient! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  The  only  instance  I  can  remember  where  I  knew  the 
person. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  attended  in  that  instance! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  attended  a  patient 
daring  working  hoars  f 

Mr.  Gonoter.  I  know  that  he  attended  patients.  I  saw  him  myself 
in  the  office. 

M9.  Lambert.  You  saw  patients  in  the  office! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  did  he  do! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  There  was  one  drunken  fellow  who  -broke  his  arm, 
and  he  came  down  there  for  about  fourteen  days  or  two  weeks,  and  he 
fixed  the  arm  there  every  morning. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  time  in  the  morning f 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Some  time  between  8  and  10. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Closer  to  8  or  closer  to  10  f 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Sometimes  closer  to  8,  and  sometimes  closer  to  10. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  itf 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  do  you  remember  it  was  closer  to  8  one  day  and 
closer  to  10  the  other! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  One  time  Mr.  William  Jacobs  was  in  there  and  the 
doctor  called  him  over  there  to  help  him,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  came  in  the 
room.  He  was  sick.  There  are  some  ladies  here;  so  I  will  not  state 
what  I  was  about  to  state.  When  he  came  back  he  said  he  would  never 
go  in  there  again. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  do  you  recall  the  day;  by  reason  of  his  sickness! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  know  Mr.  Jacobs  was  there.  He  generally  came  to 
work  about  half  past  8  or  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  that  morning  he  did  come 
down  about  half  past  8  or  9  o'clock  f 

Mr.  Conoyer.  It  was  about  10  o'clock.  I  was  through  with  my  work. 
I  generally  get  through  with  my  work  at  10  o'clock,  and  when  he  came 
down  it  was  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  Dr.  White  had  come  to  the 
microscopical  room  that  morning? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Work  might  not  have  been  going  on  up  there! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Work  might  not  have  been  going  on. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  and  Dr.  Ayer  and  the  other  members  of  the  force 
were  interested  in  keeping  tab  on  Dr.  White! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Not  at  all! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  not  interested  in  conveying  and  carrying 
reports  to  Euclid  Martin  and  Sheean  et  al.t 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  never  did  so! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  David  Bush,  the  clerk  in  your  department,  never  did 
anything  like  that! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Not  that  I  know  of.    He  was  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  might  have  done  so  without  you  knowing  it! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  He  might  have  done  so  without  my  knowing  it. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  and  Dr.  White  ever  have  any  trouble! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  how  much  time  there  was  when  no  work 
was  being  done  in  the  microscopical  department  at  South  Omaha! 
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Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  could  not  tell  yon.  I  did  not  keep  account  of  tbe 
microscopical  work  at  all. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  some  ten  or  twelve  months 
while  you  have  been  down  there  there  has  not  been  any  work  in  that 
department. 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  There  was  some  time  when  there  was  no  work,  bot  I 
can  not  tell  yon  how  long  it  was,  or  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Lambert.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  yon  do  not  know  much  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  microscopical  department  f 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  While  yon  knew  all  about  what  was  going  on  as  to 
Dr.  White's  private  business! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  He  was  next  door  to  me. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  not  the  microscopical  department  next  door  to 
yonf 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Upstairs. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  not  testify  that  you  were  up  there  ten  or 
fifteen  times  a  day! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Yes,  sir.  In  summer,  when  I  first  went  there,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  time  when  there  was  no  work — when  only  two  or 
three  were  at  work,    flow  long  that  was  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  did  not  notice  or  observe  or  feel  it  your  duty  to 
look  over  the  reports  brought  in  by  Dr.  White! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  do  you  know  that  those  numbers  escaped  from 
the  office  and  that  the  carcass  went  to  Chicago! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Mr.  Schibsby  came  there  and  he  told  us  two  or  three 
days  afterwards  that  it  escaped  and  went  over  there. 

Mr.  Lambert.  That  is  all  you  know — what  Schibsby  said! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  get  a  communication  from  the  foreign  coun- 
tries that  if  the  carcass  had  been  observed  there  they  would  sever  rela- 
tions internationally! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  get  that  information.  We  did  not 
get  such  a  communication;  but  I  took  notice  that  in  Berlin  at  one  tune 
one  was  discovered  there,  and  it  did  not  originate  in  that  country,  and 
they  stopped  the  exports  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  took  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  it  would  have 
that  effect! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  say  that  at  no  time,  either  yon  for  yourself  or  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  Dr.  Ayer,  said  to  any  persons  in  the  employ  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  that  they  would  be 
excused  for  the  purpose  of  doing  political  work! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Itopeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  testify  that  just  prior  to  election  day  in  the  fall  of 
1895,  when  there  was  in  the  field  in  Douglas  County  what  was  known 
as  the  Citizens'  ticket,  you  did  not  say  to  James  Murphy  and  others, 
"Now,  you  come  down  tomorrow  morning  and  just  report  and  then 
return  to  Omaha  and  look  after  election  matters"! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  say  so  to  anybody! 

Mr.  Cokoyer.  No,  sir;  to  nobody. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  have  such  instructions  from  Dr.  Ayer. 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  was  in  fact  excused  from 
work  in  the  department  that  dayf 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  looking  over  the  records. 
I  have  looked  over  the  record,  and  as  far  as  Zeller  is  concerned,  I  find 
that  at  abattoir  No.  14 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that  matter.  What  about  the 
election  of  1895! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  That  is  the  time— the  5th  day  of  November,  1895. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Ton  say  that  nobody  was  excused  that  dayf 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  think  not,  unless  Dr.  Ayer  excused  them. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Does  your  record  show  whether  or  not  Dr.  Ayer  excused 
themf 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Each  man's  time  slip  would  show  when  he  left  work. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  time  slips! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  They  are  there  on  file. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  keep  a  record! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  did! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Nobody. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  filed  them! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  The  taggers  filed  them  when  they  came  down  in  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  they  come  in  and  throw  them  down  on  the  floor! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir;  they  put  them  on  my  table. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  you  do! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  made  out  the  number  of  tags  and  stamps  by  each 
one,  and  the  reports  are  put  over  to  Mr.  Bush,  and  Mr.  Rush  takes  a 
copy  of  them,  and  that  copy  is  sent  to  Washington  each  morning. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  both  you  and  Mr.  Bush  had  something  to  do  with 
the  reports  turned  in  by  the  taggers,  to  show  when  they  quit  work! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Will  you  now  state  to  the  committee  that  nobody  was 
excused  from  the  department  on  election  day  in  1895! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Not  that  I  know  of,  without  looking  over  the  time 
slips. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  know! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Will  you  say  that  it  was  not  the  case! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Dr.  Ayer  may  have  excused  them  without  telling  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  not  the  time  slips  show  that  the  men  had  been 
excused  and  were  not  at  work! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  The  time  slips  would  show  that  they  left  their  work 
before  the  others  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  of  any  time  during  your  employment  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  when  Dr.  Ayer  excused 
any  of  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  doing  political  work! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  and  Dr.  Ayer  ever  talk  over  the  matter  of  some- 
body in  the  employ  of  the  department  being  excused  to  do  political 
work! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  The  question  came  up  a  day  or  two  days  when  Mr. 
Zeller  went  to  Omaha.  Mr.  Zeller,  Mr.  Sherlock,  and  Mr.  Joe  Butler 
came  into  the  office  together.  Mr.  Butler  went  over  to  Dr.  Ayer  and 
lie  talked  to  Dr.  Ayer,  and  then  Mr.  Sherlock  and  Mr.  Zeller  stood  by 
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the  corner  of  my  desk  and  from  there,  after  Mr.  Butler  was  through 
talking,  they  went  out  of  the  office,  and  Dr.  Ayer  told  me  a  day  after- 
wards that  he  did  not  excuse  ZeUer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  he  did! 

Mr.  Oonoteb.  That  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  say  he  excused  the  other  two! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  the  other  two. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  other  two  were  excused  at  the  same  time,  and  left  the 
office  at  the  same  timet 

Mr.  Conoyer.  They  all  left  the  place  together. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  know,  and  did  not  Dr.  Ayer  know,  at  2 
o'clock,  when  the  men  were  in  the  office,  that  they  had  quit  work  at 
2  o'clock  f  Had  they  not  filed  a  report  showing  that  they  had  quit  work 
for  the  dayf 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  know  that  when  they  were  in  there  they  filed  their 
reports  with  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  know  at  that  time  that  they  had  quit  work 
for  the  day. 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  knew  they  had  quit  work  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  know  why  they  had  quit  work — for  what  purpoeet 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  imagined  what  they  went  up  there  for. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  know  why  they  quit  work  that  day! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  knew  they  had  quit  work,  and  that  they  were  on 
their  way  to  attend  the  Democratic  central  committee  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  that  committee  to  send  delegates  to  Lincoln  to  rep- 
resent the  political  opinions  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  and  Euclid  Martin 
in  the  convention  f 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  did  not  know  whom  they  represented — Euclid  Martin 
or  J.  Sterling  Morton. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  know  that  they  were  going  there  to  aid  what 
was  known  as  the  Cleveland  Democracy  in  sending  delegates  from  this 
county  to  the  State  convention  Y 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  do  not  know  what  their  purpose  was  in  going  there. 
I  know  they  went  to  the  county  central  committee  meeting.  What 
their  object  was  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  not  Dr.  Ayer  know  that! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  he  knows. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  he  there  at  the  time! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  He  was  in  the  office  at  the  time  when  Butler,  ZeDer, 
and  Sherlock  came  in.    He  was  talking  to  Joe  Butler. 

Mr.  Dunn.  They  had  filed  their  report  in  his  presence? 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  They  had  filed  their  report  and  gone  away. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  inquire  as  to  where  they  were  going,  and  what 
they  were  going  to  dot 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  He  did  not,  that  I  heard. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  make  any  objections  to  their  going! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  He  did  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Dunn,  pid  he  at  any  timet 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  had  no  objection  to  make. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Dr.  Ayer  at  that  time  or  at  any  other  time  say  toycm 
that  the  two  other  men  had  not  been  excused  Y 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  He  told  me  the  day  after  that  he  did  not  excoae 
ZeUer. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  it  when  Zeller  was  there f 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir;  Zeller  went  right  out. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  that  the  only  time,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  any 
politics  was  mixed  up  with  the  operations  of  the  department! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  know  that  Dr.  Ayer  gave  instructions.  George 
Smith  and  Jacob  Burkhard,  both  of  whom  worked  there,  wanted  to  be 
excused  to  go  to  a  political  meeting,  and  he  told  them  that  he  would 
excuse  no  man  to  go  to  a  political  meeting.  If  they  wanted  to  be 
excused  to  go  up  and  saw  wood  or  anything  of  that  kind  he  would 
excuse  them. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  Dr.  Ayer  know  that  those  two  men  asking  to  be 
excused  were  representing  the  ideas  of  the  Administration  in  politics! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  it  not  because  he  did  not  know  that  they  were  about 
to  go  out  and  do  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Administration  in  politics 
that  he  refused  to  excuse  them  f 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  I  can  not  tell  what  the  thought  of  Dr.  Ayer  was  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  any  complaint  made  or  filed  in  your  office  or  the 
office  of  Don  G.  Ayer  at  that  time,  or  any  notation  made  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Zeller  had  quit  work  and  gone  up  town  without  being  excused! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  There  was  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Ayer  received  letters  at  different 
times  upon  political  matters  from  Mr.  Sheean  or  Mr.  Martin  or  Mr. 
McHugh,  and  is  it  not  true  that  he  used  to  talk  politics  over  the  tele- 
phone with  Mr.  Martin  f 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  If  he  received  any  letters  he  never  showed  them  to 
me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  about  talking  over  the  telephone!  Did  you  ever 
hear  him! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  I  did  not  hear  him  talk  over  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  taken  no  interest  in  politics  of  any  kind  during 
the  time  you  have  been  employed  in  the  department,  other  than  to  go 
and  vote! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  Yes,  I  took  some  considerable  interest. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  that  consist  in  talking  politics  continuously  during 
the  last  campaign  in  office  hours! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  I  never  saw  a  man  in  office.  After  a  man  went  to 
work  I  never  saw  him  until  after  his  work  was  through.  I  never  saw 
a  man  at  work,  and  the  only  time  I  saw  him  was  before  he  went  to 
work  and  after  he  was  through. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  every  morning  bring  up  the  question  of 
politics  and  refer  to  something  in  the  papers! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Perhaps  we  talked  about  what  was  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  talk  politics  with  the  men!  When  you  got 
an  opportunity  in  the  office,  did  you  not  express  yourself  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other  as  to  the  national  issues! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Define  yourself.    What  do  you  mean  by  "politics!" 

Mr.  Dunn.  Talk  about  national  issues — talk  about  whether  Bryan  or 
McKinley  or  Palmer  and  Bnckner  would  be  elected,  and  as  to  which 
one  stood  the  best  chance! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  argue  any  questions  with 
them.    I  did  not  try  to  convince  them,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  ask  you  whether  you  brought  up  the  question  of  poli- 
tics and  engaged  in  political  discussions  in  the  office  when  the  men 
would  report  at  different  times! 
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Mr.  Conoyer.  We  talked  over  occurrences 
newspapers,  but  we  never  argued  the  questi< 
other. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  used  t 
at  different  times  Sunday  mornings  and  talk  < 
and  how  things  were  going  during  the  campa 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  all  that  time  Mr.  Marti 
you  about  what  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  th< 
ment  do  in  the  way  of  politics! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Not  to  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  asking  you  what  he  said  t 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  say  so  to  anybody  else  t 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  politics  of  the  employees  oi 
was  never  mentioned  by  Mr.  Martin  to  you  du 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of 
examined  before  the  commissioner  who  wa 
Service  Commission  from  Washington! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  never  heard  it  and  never  i 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  many  other  clerks  are  th 
South  Omaha,  where  you  are! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  One  more. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  generally  get  through  you: 
morning! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  go  to  work  at  7.15  and  go 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  testified  that  you  got  throu 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  am  through  with  my  mon 
reports,  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  else  do  you  do! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Work  on  the  work  that  w 
abattoirs  the  day  before,  which  comes  to  us. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  you  do  until  that  tin 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Prepare  myself  for  the  woi 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  do  you  mean — go  out  am 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  did  not  do  that.    Youmij 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  you  do! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Take  down  the  tags,  get  ou 
ready,  get  my  reports  ready  for  the  monthly 
make  up.  That  keeps  my  time  employed  um 
afternoon,  and  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  t" 
again  and  I  have  to  make  out  their  work  for 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  what  work  Mr.  J; 
at  South  Omaha  on  or  about  the  11th  of  Api 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  he  doing! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  He  was  at  that  time  in  ct 
were  put  on  salt  beef  and  salt  pork. 
•   Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  that  work!    Was  it 
of  tagging! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  that  a  man  working  at  the 
hard  was  engaged  might  quit  a  great  deal  ea 
siderably  longer,  \fti&&  &  \xrasi  ^\u>  ^taa  ta^gini 
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Mr.  Oonoyer.  Sometimes  they  worked  a  longer  and  sometimes  a 
shorter  time.  It  depended  upon  the  number  of  tags  to  be  pat  on  and 
the  number  of  stamps. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  Mr.  Kostal  doing  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  He  was  a  tagger  and  was  sealing  cars. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  mean  by  sealing  cars! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  I  mean  that  every  piece  of  meat  that  is  shipped  out 
of  the  stock  yards  that  is  not  stamped  or  tagged,  or  that  is  tagged  and 
not  stamped,  put  in  boxes  and  shipped  to  another  abattoir,  is  sealed, 
and  the  abattoir  notified  that  such  and  such  a  car  went  away  from  here. 
That  meat  is  not  unloaded  at  the  other  abattoir  until  the  inspector 
sends  his  men  there  to  unload  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  man  who  did  the 
sealing  to  stay  at  the  house  an  hour  or  two  after  the  taggers  had  fin- 
ished their  work! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  was  very  often  the  case,  was  it  notf 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  So  in  reporting  to  the  department  the  work  that  was  done 
by  the  taggers  and  the  length  of  time  they  worked,  you  would  have  to 
separate  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Kostal  and  Mr.  Burkhard  from  the  work 
done  by  the  other  taggers;  you  could  not  report  in  one  general  report 
the  work  done  by  the  different  men! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  Kostal  sometimes  came  in  with  the  taggers  and  some- 
times he  came  in  later. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  you  made  your  affidavit  or  answered  questions  at 
the  time  Mr.  Shelden  was  here  from  Washington  taking  testimony,  did 
you  make  that  statement  from  an  examination  of  the  records  on  file  in 
the  office! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  Which  statement! 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  statement  you  made  to  Mr.  Shelden  regarding  Zeller 
and  others! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  I  made  it  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  from 
what  Dr.  Ayer  had  told  me.  Mr.  Zeller's  record  was  attached  to  the 
affidavit. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  making  the  affidavit  why  did  you  state  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  time  when  Mr.  Burkhard  and  Mr.  Kostal  quit  work  on  that 
day!  For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  work  Mr.  Zeller  was  doing 
was  not  completed  when  he  quit  work! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  You  are  a  lawyer.  When  a  question  is  asked  yon, 
you  answer  the  question.  I  was  asked  a  certain  question,  and  I  gave 
an  answer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  know  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Shelden  was  con- 
ducting the  examination  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  Mr. 
Zeller,  without  being  excused,  had  on  that  day  quit  work  before  the 
work  was  through,  and  thereby  neglected  his  duties! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  thought  that  was  his  object. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  his  object! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  I  think  that  was  his  object. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  know  that  it  was  his  object! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  I  do  not  know  what  his  object  was,  but  I  think  it  was 
his  object. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  know  that  by  stating  that  Mr.  Burkhard 
had  quit  work  after  Mr.  Zeller  quit  work,  and  that  Mr.  Kostal  had  quit 
work  afterwards,  without  explaining  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  dif- 
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ferent  line  of  work,  it  would  deceive  the  Department  as  to  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Zeller  quit  work  before  the  proper  time! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  deceive  the  Depart- 
ment or  not.     I  was  asked  the  question  and  I  gave  the  answer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  you  answered  because  you  were  asked  a  question! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  will  ask  you  to  examine  the  affidavit  or  statement  made 
by  you.  Is  this  it  (exhibiting)! 

Mr.  Conoyer  (after  reading).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Point  out  to  the  committee  the  question  wherein  you  are 
asked  to  give  the  time  that  Kostal  and  Bnrkhard  quit  work, 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Very  well. 

"Q.  At  what  time  did  Dr.  Schirmer  report  as  being  through  his 
post-mortem  work  on  that  day  f — A.  At  3.15  p.  m.,  and  the  stock  exam- 
iner  at  3.30  p.  m.,  and  Mr.  Burkard  aud  Mr.  Kostal,  taggers,  at  4.30 
p.  ra.,? 

Mr.  Dunn.  Bead  the  question  wherein  you  are  asked  to  give  the  time 
Mr.  Kostal  quit  work! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  The  question  was  put,  but  it  was  not  in  the  affidavit 
as  afterwards  written  out  by  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  garbled  statement  of 
the  questions  asked  and  of  the  answers  Y 

Mr.  Conoyer.  The  question  was  asked  and  I  gave  the  answer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  asked  a  question  as  to  what  time  Mr.  Kostal 
and  Mr.  Burkhard  quit  work  that  dayf 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  was  asked  what  time  Dr.  Schirmer  and  Mr.  Bark- 
hard  and  Mr.  Kostal  quit  work  that  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  were  asked  that  question  f 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  certain! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  explain  why  it  was  not  put  in  among  the  ques- 
tions f 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Then  you  say  that  record  is  not  a  true  one  of  the  evidence 
taken  there Y 

Mr.  Conoyer.  As  far  as  the  answer  is  in,  it  is  correct,  but  so  far  as 
the  question  is  concerned  it  is  incomplete. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Why  did  you  not  explain  or  state  that  Mr.  Zeller  was 
engaged  in  a  different  line  of  work? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  was  not  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fairness  and  as  a 
way  of  conveying  the  facts  to  the  commissioner,  you  ought  to  have 
made  that  statement  f 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  was  asked  a  question  and  I  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  answer  was  deceptive  and  would 
deceive  the  Department! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  was  asked  the  question  and  I  answered  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  knew  that  their  work  was  a  different  line  of  work, 
and  that  the  fact  that  they  quit  after  Mr.  Zeller  would  not  be  any  indi- 
cation that  Mr.  Zeller  had  quit  before  the  proper  timet 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Schirmer  was  only  through  at  3.15,  and 
it  takes  a  half  hour,  he  states,  to  tag  after  he  gets  through. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Sherlock  and  Mr.  Butler  were  the  two  other  taggers 
engaged  in  the  department  with  Mr.  Zeller! 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  time  at  which  they  quit! 

Mr.  Gonoter.  I  was  not  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Tou  say  you  were  not  asked  the  question  f 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  possible  that  you  were  asked  that  question  and 
that  it  has  been  left  out  by  Mr.  Shelden  f 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  I  was  not  asked  the  question.  My  memory  is  pretty 
good. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Sherlock  and  Mr.  Butler  were  the 
other  two  taggers  there  employed,  and  that  they  had  quit  and  turned 
in  their  time  with  Mr.  Zeller  f 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  They  all  three  came  in  together.  Mr.  Butler  went 
over  to  Dr.  Ayer  and  talked  with  Dr.  Ayer.  Mr.  Zeller  and  Mr. 
Sherlock 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  gone  over  that.    Do  you  know 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  You  are  going  over  the  same  thing  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  guess  you  will  answer  the  question.     * 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Shelden  did  not  make  any  inquiries 
or  furnish  the  Department  with  any  information  as  to  what  time  Mr. 
Butler  and  Mr.  Sherlock  quit  work  that  day  Y 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Oan  you  state  to  the  committee  now  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose and  intention  of  Mr.  Shelden  to  suppress  part  of  the  testimony 
given  by  witnesses  in  that  examination  ! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  I  can  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  no  idea  why  he  suppressed  a  part  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  youf 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  No,  sir.    When  I  am  asked  a  question  I  answer  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  the  reports  that  were  sent  to  Washington  looked 
over  by  you  and  mailed  by  youf 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  Not  mailed  by  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  They  were  looked  over  by  youf  You  know  about  all  the 
reports  sent  to  Washington  f 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  fact  of  Mr.  Zeller  being 
absent  was  ever  reported  to  the  Department  f 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  can  not  tell  you.  Mr.  Bush  makes  out  that  report, 
and  Mr.  Bush  sends  it  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Dunn.  This  statement  was  made  about  six  months  after  Mr. 
Zeller  was  discharged  from  the  department  f 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Shelden  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  tes- 
timony to  uphold  and  justify  the  discharge,  was  he  notf 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose  he  was  there.  He 
was  sent  there  by  the  Department. 

I  wish  to  state  that  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Murphy  stated  that  I 
excused  him  I  had  very  little  confidence  in  or  anything  to  do  with 
James  Murphy,  because  Mr.  James  Murphy  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  one-fourth  of  the  time  while  he  was  working  there  at  that  time. 
I  will  take  cross-examination  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Your  are  getting  in  a  little  of  your  spite- work  nowf 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  ever  seen  James  Murphy  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  since  the  office  went  into  the  classified  service  f 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  You  have! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When! 

Mr.  Oonoteb.  At  different  times.  Yon  can  find  by  the  records 
where  Mr.  James  Murphy  reported  in  the  morning  and  then  got  drunk 
and  did  not  go  b$*ck  in  the  evening.  You  will  find  on  the  record  iu 
red  ink  "no  report." 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  knew  that  he  had  got  drunk  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  he  did  not  make  a  report! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  see  him  drink! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  often! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  I  do  not  know  how  often,  but  I  saw  him  drunk. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  say  your  record  shows  that  James  Murphy  was 
drunk  when  he  was  in  the  classified  service! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  The  record  does  not  show  it,  and  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  record  shows  when  a  man  comes  in  there  m 
the  morning  and  reports  and  never  comes  back  in  the  evening  to 
report  back. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  just  state  under 
oath  that  your  record  shows  that  he  came  therein  the  morning  and  got 
drunk,  and  the  record  then  shows  in  red  ink  "  no  report." 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  I  told  you 

Mr.  Dunn.  Answer  the  question.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  make  that 
statement! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  I  did  not.  I  said  that  when  a  man  reported  in  the 
morning,  and  got  drunk  and  did  not  come  back  to  make  a  report  in 
the  evening  it  was  put  on  in  red  ink  u  no  report." 

Mr.  Dunn.  Suppose  he  did  not  come  back  to  make  a  report  and  was 
not  drnnk;  would  the  statement  be  "no  report"  in  red  ink! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Would  you  write  it  in  green  ink! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  No,  sir;  in  red  ink. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Does  the  fact  that  you  have  written  across  the  record  "no 
report"  prove  that  he  was  drunk! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  I  saw  him  drunk. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  the  record  that  no  report  was  filed  any  evidence  that 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  written  was  drunk! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  No,  not  exactly  so;  but  when  a  man  is  sober 

Mr.  Dunn.  Answer  the  question.  Then  your  record  does  not  show 
that  Mr.  Murphy  was  drunk! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  It  shows  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Dunn.  It  is  your  personal  statement  that  he  has  been  drunk 
since  1895,  when  the  office  went  into  the  classifield  service. 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  When  did  you  see  him  drunk! 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  I  often  saw  him  drunk. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  material.  Mr.  Murphy  can  be 
heard  about  that  point. 

Mr.  Dunn.  In  your  examination  before  Mr.  Huston  were  not  yoa 
asked  this  question :  "  Do  your  reports  show  any  complaint  of  the  peo- 
ple discharged  being  tardy  or  absent  without  leave  at  any  time;  would 
the  record  show  it!"    And  did  you  not  answer,  "No,  sirt* 

Mr.  Conoyeb.  It  does  not  show  it. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  not  asked  this  question:  "  You  have  nothing 
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to  show  inefficiency  along  the  line  of  being  absent  or  tardy  or  punctu- 
ality!"   And  was  not  your  answer,  "  No,  sir  V 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir;  I  answer  the  same  question  again  now. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr,  Murphy  was  drunk  oftener 
before  the  office  went  under  the  classified  service  than  afterwards! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  was  there  only  fifteen  days  before  it  went  into  the 
classified  service,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Murphy  for  a  part  of  the  time 
was  attending  the  grand  jury,  but  in  July  it  went  into  the  classified 
service.  I  saw  him  on  duty  drunk  after  it  went  into  the  classified 
service. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  what  time  the  rating  was  madet  Was  it 
after  the  office  went  into  the  classified  service t 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  I  do  not  know  what  time  the  rating  was  made. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  made  in  18961 

Mr.  Gonoyer,  I  think  it  was  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  how  Mr.  Murphy  was  given  a  rating  of  100 
if  he  was  drunk  one  fourth  of  the  timet 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Dunn.  About  the  rating  t 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  what  the  rating  wast 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  do  not,  but  I  know  it  was  not  a  hundred;  I  do  not 
think  it  was  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  thinking,  if  you  do  not  know  t 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Dr.  Ayer  made  the  rating  and  Mr.  Kush 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  not  testify  a  moment  ago  that  you  did  not  know 
who  made  the  ratingt 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  did  not  testify  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  not  know  who  made  the  ratingt 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Mr.  Ayer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  personal  knowledget 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  Dr.  Ayer  made  the  rating,  and  he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Bush, 
who  afterwards  put  it  in  typewriting. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  this 
man's  ratingt 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  long  was  he  kept  in  the  department  after  it  went 
into  the  classified  service  t 

Mr.  Conoyer.  He  was  kept  there  until  he  was  suspended. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  your  department  ever  make  any  complaint  on  account 
of  his  being  drunk  and  filing  no  report  and  neglecting  his  duties! 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  I  think  there  was  some  complaint  filed  there.  There 
were  six  or  eight  notices  sent  there  from  Secretary  Morton  to  each  one, 
that  if  they  did  not  stop  drinking  they  would  be  discharged. 

At  12  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

APTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 
TESTIMONY  07  CHARLES  CONOYER— Continued. 

Mr.  Oonoyer.  1  wish  to  put  in  evidence  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 2, 1896,  mailed  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Dr.  Don  0.  Ayer, 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose! 
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Mr.  Gonoyer.  To  substantiate  the  testimony  I  gave  this  morning  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Murphy. 
The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Animal  Industry, 
Washington*  D.  C,  December  2,  1896. 
Dr.  Don  0.  Ayee, 

Over  Packer a?  National  Bank,  8.  Omaha,  Neb.: 
Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  enclose  for  your  information  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  this  day  transmitted  to  Joseph  But- 
ler, Patrick  Butler,  Thomas  Leddy,  James  D.  Murphy,  Richard  Nochols, 
and  Peter  W.  Sherlock.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  named  will  carefully 
observe  the  warning  given  them,  and  in  the  future  conduct  themselves 
so  as  to,  in  all  respects,  satisfactorily  discharge  their  official  duties. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  Bureau. 


IT.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  December  2, 1897. 
Subject:  Deportment. 
Patrick  Butler, 

O/o  Dr.  Don  0.  Ayer,  Bo.  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Sir  :  I  have  been  informed  that  you  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, often  using  them  to  excess,  thus  damaging  your  general  record 
for  efficiency  in  the  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  I  hare 
caused  the  charge  to  be  investigated  and  find  that  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  evidence.  The  entire  force  of  this  Department  is  maintained  on 
the  merit  system,  and  I  can  not  consistently  tolerate  the  excessive  use 
of  stimulants  at  any  time  by  any  of  the  employees.  I  ask  your  serious 
attention  to  this  matter,  as  in  case  a  repetition  of  the  offense  is  brought 
to  my  attention  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  order  your  dismissal 
Very  respectfully, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Oonover.  I  also  wish  to  present  the  time  slip  of  November  5, 
1895,  which  shows  that  Mr.  James  Murphy  did  not  report  for  duty 
that  day  and  that  he  was  marked  absent  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  day! 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  November  5, 1895. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Does  your  book  show  it? 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  The  book  shows  that  he  was  absent  and  in  my  writ- 
ing that  he  did  not  report. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  book  shows  that  he  did  not  report  ? 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  The  book  shows  that  he  was  reported  absent,  and  the 
time  slip  shows  that  he  did  not  report  that  day. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  fact  is,  he  did  not  show  up  at  the  department  at  all 
on  that  day? 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  a  record  in  the  book  of  the  attendance  of  tha 
different  employees? 

Mr.  Gonoyer.  That  is  for  the  full  day. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  frequently  occurs  that  some  of  the 
employees  of  the  department  are  absent  all  day  on  account  of  sickness 
or  are  excused,  or  something  of  that  kindt 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  Mr.  Murphy  absent  from  duty  more  frequently  than 
some  other  employees  of  the  office,  other  than  those  named  in  the  letter 
you  have  introduced? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  guess  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Murphy's  absence  from 
the  office  or  from  the  department  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  1895, 
was  due  to  indulging  in  intoxicating  liquors? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  could  not  tell. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  book  shows  what  other  days  he  was  absent  during 
that  time? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  many  days  from  November  5  to  the  present  time 
does  it  show  that  he  was  absent? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  It  shows  that  he  was  absent  four  days  in  November 
of  that  year. 

Mr.  Dunn.  1895? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  November,  1895. 

Mr.  Dunn.  That  is  the  month  in  which  the  election  was  held? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  days  were  they,  as  shown  by  the  book? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  The  5th,  the  12th,  the  13th,  and  the  14th. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Why  was  he  absent  on  those  days,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  see  him  drunk  or  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
on  those  days? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  the  department  receive  any  report  that  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  many  more  men  were  absent  from  the  department 
in  November? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Joseph  Butler,  three  days. 

Mr.  Dunn.  P.  J.  King? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  He  was  sick,  absent  the  whole  month — no;  two  days. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  K.  Merrill. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  was  his  business? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Stock  examiner. 

Mr.  Dunn.  How  many  days  was  he  absent? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  One  day.    He  weut  out  to  Columbus. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  else  was  absent? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Patrick  Butler. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  for? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  he  still  in  the  employ  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir.    He  was  sick  in  bed. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  the  year  1896  how  many  days  was  Mr.  Murphy 
absent? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  going  over  the  record. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  the  record  here? 
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-  Mr.  Conoyer.  I  have  part  of  the  record  for  1896.  This  part  of  the 
record  stops  in  February,  1896. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  yon  the  record  during  the  last  year  of  his  work  in 
the  department? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  say  how  often  he  was  absent,  if  at  all,  during 
the  last  year? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  looking  at  the  record. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  absent  a  single  day? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Will  you  say  that  from  November  5, 1895,  you  ever  saw 
James  Murphy  under  the  influence  of  liquor  or  ever  knew  of  his  drink- 
ing any. 

Mr.  Conoyer.  From  when? 

Mr.  Dunn.  From  November  5, 1895,  to  the  time  he  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Conoyer.  I  saw  him  before  November,  1895.    I  often  saw  him. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  rating  of  Mr.  Murphy  was  made  sometime  after 
November  5, 1895,  the  day  you  speak  of  his  being  absent? 

Mr.  Conoyer.  Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  07  DAVID  8.  PABKHUBST. 

David  8.  Parkhurst,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  I  am  in  the  live-stock  commission  business. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  South  Omaha? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  in 
South  Omaha? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Howlong  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  organization? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  About  ten  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Have  you  ever  held  any  official  position  in  the 
exchange? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  was  that  position? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  President  of  the  exchange  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Don  O.  Ayer? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  With  Henry  Beal? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  With  D.  J.  Campbell? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  if  at  any  time  your  exchange, 
at  one  of  its  meetings,  received  the  report  of  a  committee  that  it 
appointed,  and  if  it  acted  upon  that  report,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Ayer? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  It  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Have  you  the  report  of  the  committee  with  you? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  I  have  the  report  of  the  board  of  directors  made 
on  the  streugth  of  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  it. 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Here  it  is. 
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The  Chairman  (after  examining  the  report).  The  report  is  predi- 
cated on  the  report  made  to  the  exchange  by  the  committee? 

Mr,  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  the  communication  which  was 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  also  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  exchange: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  exchange,  held  on  August  2, 1897,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  report  of  the  committee  as  follows  was 
adopted,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  mail  a  copy  to  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A.  L.  Lott,  Secretary. 

South  Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange, 

South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  August  2, 1897. 

Jas.  Wilson,  Secretary  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  0.: 

Dear  Sir:  Since  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  of  inspection 
of  live  stock,  a  system  which  we  do  not  desire  to  oppose,  we  have  been 
afflicted  with  a  set  of  appointees  which  appeared  to  us  to  have  been 
placed  here  through  political  influence,  as  a  reward  for  political  service 
and  not  for  their  capabilities.  We  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  we 
believe  them  to  be  incompetent  and  unworthy,  oftentimes  exceeding 
their  authority,  actuated  by  vindictive  motives  rather  than  the  good 
of  the  service  and  patrons  of  this  market.  We  refer  more  particularly 
.to  Dr.  Don  0.  Ayer.  So  many  and  so  frequent  complaints  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  exchange,  the  board  of  directors  finally  decided 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter,  fully  believing  your  manifest 
interest  in  the  live-stock  industry  will  prompt  you  to  give  this  the  care- 
ful consideration  and  investigation  which  they  have  become  convinced 
the  situation  demands. 

Any  information  in  justification  of  this  request,  or  evidence  tending 
to  confirm  our  convictions,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  the  exchange. 

A.  L.  Lott,  Secretary. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  communication  mailed  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A.  L.  Lott,  Secretary. 

The  resolution  is  simply  an  indorsement  of  the  committee's  report. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Don  0.  Ayer's  general 
reputation  in  and  about  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  at  South  Omaha  with 
reference  to  his  competency  and  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  with 
which  he  is  charged  t 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  I  think  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  show  by  their 
action  through  their  committee  and  also  by  the  unanimous  vote  indors- 
ing the  committee  that  they  were  not  very  favorably  impressed  with 
Mr.  Ayer's  competency.  I  say  that  because  of  the  fact  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  the  reverse,  and  also  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  yourself  know  anything  of  Ayer's  efficiency 
as  an  officer  t 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  So  far  as  my  own  knowledge  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  general  reputation  f 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  That  he  is  not  a  competent  man. 
7658 17 
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Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  reputation  at 
the  exchange  of  Mr.  Bealf 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Mr.  Bead  was  considered  a  competent  man  by  the 
exchange. 

Mr.  Lambert.  By  the  commission  ment 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  By  the  commission  men,  generally. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Campbell? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  I  never  heard  any  fault  found  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Lambert.  It  was  good,  then! 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  reputation  of  Mr.  George 
Guyl 

Mr.  Parkhurst.-  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Guy.  I  think 
he  was  connected  with  the  slaughterhouse,  and  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  our  business  at  all. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  general  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  stock  yards  at  South  Omaha  f 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  of  any  defects  in  its  workings  at  that 
place? 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Will  you  state,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  what  they  are! 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  There  are.  quite  a  number  of  inspectors  who  are 
placed  at  the  different  scales — I  do  not  know  how  many  at  each ;  one 
or  two — and  those  men  seem  to  be  there  for  no  particular  purpose,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  They  are  supposed  to  pass  on  the  stock,  everything,  as  it 
is  weighed ;  but  the  buyers  oftentimes,  if  a  question  arises  between  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  stock  for  food,  agree  upon 
weighing  it  subject  to  inspection  at  the  house.  These  men  oftentimes 
tag  the  stock,  mark  it,  so  that  it  is  known  when  it  goes  to  the  house  as 
being  subject,  and  when  it  goes  to  the  house  it  goes  under  protest, 
because  somebody  has  already  placed  a  bar  to  its  qualifications  as  being 
fit  for  human  food.  It  seems  to  us  that  any  disagreement  that  might 
come  up  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  as  to  the  stock  being  fit 
for  food  could  be  arranged  and  the  stock  could  be  weighed  subject  to 
inspection  at  the  slaughterhouses,  and  thus  do  away  with  all  the  force 
in  the  yard. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Does  the  force  in  the  yard  serve  any  useful  purpose  at 
all! 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  I  can  not  understand  what  benefit  it  is  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  parties  do  you  think  could  be  dispensed 
with! 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  In  the  cattle  department  quite  a  number*  I  do  not 
know  so  much  about  any  other  department.  I  am  not  in  it.  My  part- 
ner manages  that  part  of  it.  In  fact,  I  never  went  to  the  point  of  find- 
ing out  how  many  there  are  at  the  different  scales,  but  there  are  quite 
a  number  there  that  do  not  seem  to  be  of  any  service;  this  matter 
might  be  settled  at  the  slaughterhouse  and  the  Government  save  that 
expense  and  annoyance. 

I  had  an  instance  the  other  day.    I  sold  a  bunch  of  cattle  to  Mr. 
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Cudahy's  man.  In  the  bunch  there  were  two  thin  cows.  We  call 
them  canners  or  feeders.  Mr.  Cudahy's  man  bid  me  2  cents  a  pound 
for  those  two  cows  in  connection  with  the  other  stock  that  he  was  buy- 
ing. I  told  him  I  could  not  sell  him  those  two  cows  from  the  fact  that 
the  feeders  had  offered  me  for  one  of  them  2£  and  2  for  the  other. 
He  said,  "Well,  I  bought  the  others;  I  will  buy  them  at  the  price." 
There  was  nothing  said  about  the  inspection  of  those  cows  or  going 
subject.  They  went  to  the  scales,  and  were  weighed,  and  after  being 
weighed  they  were  tagged.  They  went  to  the  slaughterhouse  and  one 
of  those  cows  was  condemned.    The  result  was  the  cow  was  lost. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  that  was  justice  to  us.  Mr.  Cudahy's 
man  says  he  is  satisfied  it  was  not  justice.  We  went  to  the  inspector 
and  he  claimed  that  he  had  notified  us  that  the  cow  must  go  subject, 
but  he  had  not,  to  a  certainty. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  your  loss  in  that  instance  was  due  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  force! 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  he  had  condemned  it  at  the  scales  you  would  not 
have  suffered  that  losst 

Mr.  Parkhurst.  No,  sir.  We  had  paid  the  customer  for  the  cattle, 
and  we  had  to  stand  the  loss. 

On  the  same  day  I  had  a  whole  carload  of  canning  stuff.  Mr. 
Cudahy's  buyer  desired  that  I  should  have  five  of  them  subject.  I 
said,  I  will  weigh  all  of  them  subject.  The  man  at  the  scales  is 
employed  there  to  do  his  business;  he  must  do  it.  I  said,  "We  will 
find  out  whether  he  is  doing  business  here  or  not  on  this  load  of  stuff; 
there  will  be  no  foolishness  about  it."  Mr.  Cudahy's  man  says, "  You 
are  certainly  right;  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  here  for  if  not  to 
decide."  So  the  cows  were  weighed  and  passed,  and  they  were  equally 
as  thin  as  this  one;  but  they  passed  all  of  them. 


TESTIMONY  OF  FRANK  JELEN,  JR. 

Frank  Jelen,  jr.,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Jelen.  Stock  examiner  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lambert.  At  this  time? 

Mr.  Jelen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  long  have  you  been  theret 

Mr.  Jelen.  About  two  years  or  two  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  you  made  an  affidavit  before 
one  Ed.  Shelden,  when  he  was  at  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
South  Omaha. 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  whether  or  not  you  volunteered  to  make  the 
affidavit. 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  did  not  volunteer. 

Mr.  Lambert.  State  in  full  how  it  was  obtained. 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Shelden  and  Dr.  Ayer  to  make 
the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  was  said  to  you  by  Mr.  Shelden  and  Dr.  Ayert 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  words. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Give  it  substantially  as  nearly  as  you  can. 
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Mr.  Jelen.  It  was  stated  to  me  that  the  Secretary  desired  me  to 
make  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Were  you  given  to  understand  by  Mr,  Shelden  or 
Dr.  Ayer  that  the  Administration  would  remain  in  power  some  time 
longer,  and  it  would  be  to  your  interest  to  do  sol 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  can  not  recall  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  can  not  at  this  time  recall  itf 

Mr.  Jelen.  No;  it  was  quite  a  long  conversation,  and  1  can  not 
recall  that. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  recall  a  conversation  with  Dr.  White  since  the 
making  of  the  affidavit,  wherein  you  stated  to  him  that  you  were  given 
to  understand  by  Mr.  Shelden  and  Dr.  Ayer  that  the  Administration 
would  continue  some  six  months,  and  that  it  would  be  to  your  interest 
to  make  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  might  have  stated  to  Dr.  White  that  I  thought  that 
was  the  case;  I  do  not  think  I  said  that  they  had  stated  anything  of 
that  kind  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  adhere  to  the  affidavit  you  made;  it  is  correct? 

Mr,  Jelen.  Those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Dunn.  During  the  last  campaign  were  you  ever  requested  by 
letter  to  call  upon  Euclid  Martin  at  the  post-office  t 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  was  requested  to  call  there.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  it  was  by  letter  or  personally. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  go  there! 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  did  Mr.  Martin  say  he  wanted  you  to  do  in  a  polit- 
ical way! 

Mr.  Jelen.  He  wished  me  to  do  some  political  work  in  favor  of 
Palmer  and  Buckner. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  you  quit  work  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
political  work,  either  on  election  day  or  at  any  other  time,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Ayer  or  any  other  member  of  the  department! 

Mr.  Jelen.  Since  when  ! 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  last  fall,  during  the  campaign, 
on  election  day,  or  at  any  other  time  you  were  excused  by  the  depart- 
ment to  go  out  and  do  political  work! 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  was  not,  last  fall. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Were  you  the  fall  before— in  1895! 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  can  not  recall  that  I  was. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  been  excused 
from  work  and  have  done  political  work! 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  have. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  time  was  it — during  the  Citizens'  campaign  in 
Omaha! 

Mr.  Jelen.  It  was.  I  had  been  excused  before  that,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  was  at  that  time.    I  can  not  remember. 

Mr.  Dunn.  By  whom  were  you  excused,  whenever  it  was! 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  was  excused  by  the  inspector  in  charge. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Who  is  that! 

Mr.  Jelen.  Whoever  I  was  working  under. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was! 

Mr.  Jelen.  I  was  working  under  Dr.  Ayer  and  Dr.  Schirmer. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Was  Dr.  Ayer  chief  of  the  bureau  at  the  time  you  refer  to! 

Mr.  Jelen.  He  was. 
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TESTIMONY  07  DR.  WILLIAM  8.  WHITE— Recalled, 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  believe  you  desire  to  make  a  statements 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  committee  that  on  the  4th  or  7th  of  July,  1895, 
I  furloughed  all  the  girls,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  recalled  them  on 
the  17th  day  of  October,  1895,  the  same  year,  almost  six  months.  There 
probably  have  been  a  half  dozen  days  that  one  or  two  girls  were  there, 
but  there  were  five  and  a  half  months  in  the  year  when  they  had  Nothing 
to  do  at  all.  Mrs.  Jelen  was  confined  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  1895, 
and  Mr.  Jelen  came  and  asked  me 

The  Chairman.  She  was  confined  during  the  period  to  -which  you 
have  referred,  when  the  girls  were  furloughed  1 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  bring  the  books  and  prove  it  by  the 
books,  which  are  now  at  South  Omaha. 

testimony  of  l.  schibsby. 

L.  Schibsby,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman,  What  is  your  occupation  t 

Mr.  Schibsby.  Tagger. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Schibsby.  No. 

The  Chairman.  At  whose  instance  were  you  subpoenaed  to  appear 
here! 

Mr.  Schibsby.  I  got  a  telephone  message. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Ayer? 

Mr.  Schibsby.  He  told  me  you  wanted  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  matter  in  regard  which 
Dr.  Ayer  requested  you  to  testify! 

Mr.  Schibsby.  No.  I  think  it  was  about  having  testified  before.  I 
think  it  is  the  same  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  testify  before! 

Mr.  Schibsby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  White  absented 
himself  from  the  office  during  business  hours? 

Mr.  Schibsby.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  practice  his  profession  while  he  was  on  duty  ! 

Mr.  Schibsby.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing  about  his  efficiency  as  an  officer? 

Mr.  Schibsby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  he  was  removed? 

Mr.  Schibsby.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  make  any  statement  we  shall  i>e 
glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Schibsby.  I  do  not  desire  to  make  any  statement. 

TESTIMONY  07  JOSEPH  BUTLER— Recalled 

Joseph  Butler,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  think  you  testified  about  calling  on  Mr.  Martin  and  that 
he  requested  you  to  do  political  work? 
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Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Did  he  do  anything  that  was  calculated  to  aid  you  in 
doing  the  political  work  he  desired  performed? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  know  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  he  paid  you  money  last  year  to  be 
used  for  political  purposes? 

Mr.  Butler.  He  gave  me  some  money  to  spend  among  the  boys. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Whom  did  he  mean  when  he  referred  to  the  boys;  tbe 
members  of  the  department? 

Mr.  JButler.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  support  Palmer  and  Buckner, 
I  said  I  would  not  lose  my  vote.  "You  know  how  I  stand  toward  Mr. 
Bryan,"  and  from  that  I  supposed  he  inferred  that  I  would  spend  tbe 
money  for  McKinley. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  any  other  members  of  the  department  who 
received  money  from  him  to  spend  among  the  boys  and  to  do  political 
work? 

Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Sherlock  and  Mr.  Leddy. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  about  what  sums  of  money  Mr.  Martin 
gave  to  each  of  those  boys  to  be  spent  in  the  interest  of  some  political 
candidate? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  about  the  amount  you  received? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  a  matter  — — 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Butler.  It  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  worked  with  Mr.  Zeller? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  do  you  know  about  his  efficiency  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  worked  with  him  when  he  was  foreman,  when  I  first 
went  down  there,  and  I  worked  with  him  in  two  different  houses  else* 
where,  and  I  always  considered  him  an  excellent  man,  the  most  < 
petent  man  we  had  down  there. 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  never  heard  any  complaint  as  to  his  workf 

Mr.  Butler.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Holmes? 

Mr.  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  workf 

Mr.  Butler.  He  was  a  stock  examiner  and  I  was  a  tagger. 
I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Schirmer,  under  whose  charge  he  was, ' 
he  was  a  very  competent  man.    He  very  often  so  expressed 
to  me. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  feuTLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  work? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  never  worked  with  him,  but  Dr.  BlackweH 
spoke  very  favorably  of  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Dunn.  He  was  the  superior  in  charge  of  the  department  1 

Mr.  Butler.  Of  the  Swift  house,  in  which  he  worked. 

TESTIMONY  07  D.  J.  CAMPBELL 

D.  J.  Campbell,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  competency  or  efficiW 
of  Dr.  Ayer  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  he  is  now  undertakiiits 
perform?  ^^ 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  be  capable  of  judging  a 
man's  competency  to  fill  the  position  he  does,  I  being  a  subordinate 
under  him. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  knowt 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  some  of  his  decisions  or  his  judgment  has 
been  rather  poor. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  to  make  a  statement  as  to  his 
competency  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  Hardly,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  competency  and  effi- 
ciency of  Mr.  Henry  Bealt 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  I  worked  with  Mr.  Beal. 

Mr.  Lambert.  You  may  state  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  Mr.  Beal  was  a  very  competent  man  in  the 
business.  He  always  handled  hogs.  That  was  where  we  were  work- 
ing— in  the  hog  department.  He  had  raised  and  butchered  hogs  and 
he  knew  them  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  against  himt 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Was  he  always  punctual? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  always  there. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  competency  and  efficiency 
of  Mr.  George  Guy  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Guy  and  I  never  worked  together. 

Mr.  Lambert.  If  you  do  not  know,  say  sot 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  capable  of  answering  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Lambert.  How  about  any  of  the  other  people  who  were  removed  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  other  gentlemen  I  worked  with  in  tagging. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "other  gentlemen  t" 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Zeller.  I  worked  with  Mr.  Zeller  quite  a  little 
Vhen  he  first  went  on  the  work.  I  think  he  was  a  very  good  man  in 
the  business. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Mr.  Holmes t 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Holmes  I  did  not  work  with.  I  never  heard  any 
complaint  of  him. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Mr.  Murphy! 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  never  worked  with  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Mr.  Seayt 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  I  never  worked  with  him.  We  were  in 
different  places  of  business. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  your  suspension! 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not.  I  never  was  complained  of  as  to  any  work 
I  ever  did.  I  was  always  there,  and  I  never  missed  a  day,  as  the  record 
will  show. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  prior  to  your  removal  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Ayer  respecting  your  work! 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  Lambert.  What  did  Dr.  Ayer  say  to  you  in  that  conversation  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Dr.  Ayer  gave  me  to  understand  or  told  me  that  my 
rating  was  good;  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  attend  to  my  business  and 
there  would  be  no  trouble;  that  he  had  no  fault  to  find. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  ever  say  to  you  before  your  removal  or  since 
that  he  preferred  charges  or  made  complaints  to  the  Department  at 
Washington  about  you? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir.  Since  I  was  suspended  I  have  asked  him 
if  he  knew  why  I  was  discharged,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know;  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  why  it  was. 
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Mr.  Lambert.  He  knew  nothing  of  why  it  wast 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  you  ever  call  Dr.  White  during  his  working  hours! 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  ever  asked  for  by  your 
family  or  any  member  thereof  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  he  was  for  the  family  when  I  was  away  at 
work.  I  had  a  boy  who  was  sick  and  I  think  my  wife  sent  for  him  one 
day. 

Mr.  Lambert.  Did  he  go  during  working  hours  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  he  would  not  go. 

Mr.  Lambert.  He  refused  to  got 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  refused  to  go.    He  came  later. 

TESTIMONY  OF  OEOEOE  HOLXE& 

George  Holmes,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  Do  you  reside  in  the  city  of  Omaha  t 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  has  been  your  business  during  the  last  two  years! 

Mr.  Holmes.  Steward  of  the  Jacksonian  Club. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  James  Murphy  is  a  member  of  tint 
club. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes;  he  is. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  or  tin 
year  prior  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Murphy  was  suspended  from  the  posi- 
tion of  tagger  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  South  Omaha,  you 
saw  him  frequently. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  saw  him  every  day  or  so,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Murphy  was  a  regular  visitor  at  the  club  rooms  t 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  there  very  often. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  as  steward  of  the  club  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  whether  Mr.  Murphy  indulged  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  club  dispenses  intoxicating  liquors  at  all  times t 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  during  the  time  mentioned  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, at  the  club  rooms,  or  anywhere  else  that  you  know  of,  indulged  to 
any  extent  in  the  use  of  intoxicants. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  know  that  he  has  never  taken  intoxicants  of  any 
kind.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him  and  go  home  with  him  every 
evening,  or  nearly  every  evening. 

Mr.  Dunn.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  Mr.  Murphy  to 
have  used  intoxicating  liquors  to  any  extent  during  that  period  with- 
out your  knowing  something  of  itt 

Mr.  Holmes.  .No,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  D.  MTOPHY— Recalled. 

James  D.  Murphy,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Conoyer  this  morningt 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  during  the  last  year  and  a 
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half,  at  any  time  after  your  fli>t  rating  by  the  Department  in  the  fall 
of  1896,  you  have  at  any  time  and  to  any  extent  used  intoxicating 
liquors? 

Mr.  Murphy.  For  two  years  I  have  not  tasted  a  drop  of  any 
intoxicant. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  during  that  time  you  were  absent 
from  the  department  at  South  Omaha,  or  from  your  work,  by  reason  of 
the  use  of  intoxicants. 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  why,  if  you  remember,  you  were  absent  on  the  5th 
day  of  November!    I  think  that  is  the  day  which  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  was  in  1895! 

Mr.  Dunn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  can  not  exactly  recall,  but  I  think  possibly  it  was 
because  of  something  in  regard  to  the  election.  I  was  absent  on  elec- 
tion day,  which  was  one  of  the  days  of  which  he  speaks. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  election  was  either  on  the  4th  or  the  5th,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.    I  should  like  to  make  another  statement. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Is  it  anything  of  importance! 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  in  regard  to  Mr.  Conoyer's  testimony. 

Previous  to  my  giving  testimony  before  Mr.  Huston,  the  civil  service 
agent  who  was  here,  Mr.  Conoyer  was  very  friendly  with  me.  From 
that  time  until  I  was  suspended  he  has  never  spoken  to  me,  and  I  have 
heard  from  other  employees  that  he  was  very  bitter  against  me  for  my 
testimony  in  stating  that  he  talked  politics. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  Mr.  Conoyer! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Nothing  any  more  than  my  testimony  before  the  agent 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Up  to  that  time  you  were  friendly! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  second  day  after  that  he  stopped 
speaking  to  me,  and  he  has  not  spoken  to  me  since. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  not  use  any  spirits  during  the  period 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Conoyer! 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  even  tasted  them.  In  regard  to 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  was  put  in  evidence, 
I  will  state  that  I  did  not  at  that  time  think  it  was  justice  that  I  should 
receive  such  a  letter.  Dr.  Ayer  had  no  ground  for  reporting  it.  He 
must  have  reported  it.  I  went  to  Euclid  Martin  at  that  time  at  his 
place  of  business  and  told  him  about  the  matter,  and  told  him  how  long 
it  had  been  before  that  since  I  had  tasted  any  liquor  of  any  kind,  and 
that  I  thought  it  was  an  injustice  to  send  me  a  letter  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dunn.  The  letter  was  received  some  time  after  you  had  used 
liquor  in  any  form  ! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  a  long  time  afterwards. 

TESTIMONY  07  JOHN  ZELLER— Recalled. 

John  Zeller,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  Have  you  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Murphy  directly  dur- . 
ing  the  last  couple  of  years! 

Mr.  Zeller.  Almost  daily. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not,  during  the  last  year  and  half  or 
two  years  of  his  employment,  he  was  to  any  extent  in  the  habit  of  using 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Mr.  Zeller.  He  was  not. 
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Mr.  Dunn.  Your  association  and  meeting  with  him  were  so  frequent 
that  had  he  been  incapacitated  to  any  extent  from  the  use  of  liquor 
you  would  have  known  itf 

Mr.  Zelleb.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

TESTIMONY  07  WILLIAM  HOLMES— Recalled. 

William  Holmes,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dunn.  You  have  known  Mr.  Murphy  during  all  the  time  men- 
tioned in  this  testimony? 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  have. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  met  him  frequently  during 
the  last  year  or  two  when  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  department  at 
South  Omaha! 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  have. 

Mr.  Dunn.  State  whether  or  not  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
intoxicating  liquors  to  any  extent  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Holmes.  He  was  not. 

Mr.  Dunn.  Your  meetings  with  him  were  so  frequent  that  yon  would 
have  detected  such  a  thing  if  it  had  occurred? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  statement  I  wish  to  make  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Guy. 

Mr.  Dunn.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Holmes.  When  I  was  first  employed  and  went  to  work  thwel 
met  Mr.  Guy  quite  frequently.  I  used  to  go  down  to  his  abattoir.  H*e 
had  instructions  to  go  down  and  assist  one  another.  I  found  him  there 
always  to  attend  to  his  duties  and  regarded  him  as  a  very  competent 
man. 

At  3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned. 
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